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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book under this name, or under those of predecessors in 
which its roots strike deep, has been the standard official compendium of information 
and resources, institutions, social and economic conditions for almost eighty years. 


The position that the Year Book has now won in the field of official reference 
books is a very important one and widely recognized. It is an encouraging sign, 
from the standpoint of public education and increased interest in affairs of govern- 
ment in a democracy, that the demand for this publication has grown far more 
rapidly than the means of meeting it. In recent years supplies have been exhausted 
within a few months of the appearance of the respective editions. It is of course 
recognized that a public report such as this should be accessible to every Canadian 
taxpayer and to that end a free distribution is made to each and every public library 
in Canada so that the citizen who is not fortunate enough to own a copy may have 
ready access to one. 


But it is not only in Canada that the demand is growing. The Year Book in 
its English and French editions represents Official Canada all over the world: it 
serves a very valuable purpose in making known the economic and social develop- 
ment of the Dominion in this ‘Atomic Age’ when interchange of information, 
upon which comity and understanding between nations is based, is so essential. 


An increasing interest is also evidenced from year to year in the Special Articles 
printed in the Year Book at intervals because they are not subject to wide change. 
As indicated in the Preface to the 1945 Year Book, authority to reprint important 
material of this nature has been granted by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and those reprints now available are given at the end of the List of Special Articles, 
p. xiii. : 

This is the first peacetime edition of the Year Book that has been published 
for a period of six years, and a considerable recasting of material has been considered 
desirable. During the War much space had to be devoted to tracing and perman- 
ently recording changes then taking place in the economy. Reconversion, the term 
most frequently applied to the processes now operating, must not be taken to mean 
reconversion to pre-war conditions. It is widely realized that the cataclasm of 
war will leave its mark permanently on Canada and the world and that there can 
be no going back. The new post-war economy, now being gradually precipitated 
from the forces in solution will eventually become crystallized but cannot yet be 
defined. The developments that will mark the next few years will in any case be 
far-reaching and it will be the function of future editions of the Year Book to trace 
them carefully. 


Among the special articles appearing in the present edition are two that have 
reference to wartime accomplishments that could not be given earlier publicity. 
These are: ‘The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation and the War Record of 
the Hydrographic and Map Service’ at pp. 14-18; and ‘‘The British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan—A Summary of the R.C.A.F.’s Major Role in the War of 1939-45” 
at pp. 1090-1099. “‘A Review of the Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board” appears at pp. 851-858 and continues the description of this administration 
as given in earlier Year Books. 
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Other articles mainly connected with the transition to peace are: ‘‘Canadian 
Agriculture during the Transition Period” at pp. 200-211; “The Outlook for the 
Mineral Industry in Relation to the Economic Development of Canada” at pp. 
302-314; and ‘The Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives’? which, 
because of its economic importance and the deep public interest in the Commission’s 
findings, is reviewed at pp. 618-624. Since the review was written the report has 
been implemented in some measure by the Budget of June 27, 1946 (see pp. 22-26). 


The economic importance of Canadian coal deposits is widely recognized but, 
due to the absence of precise information, estimates of these resources have not 
been published in the Year Book since the summary of the then known coal resources 
given at pp. 391-394 of the 1922-23 Year Book. The formula by which those re- 
sources were estimated was later questioned but the statistics were continued 
in the Year Book down to 1935 since they were the best available. At that time, 
however, they were considered to be hopelessly out of date and were dropped. 
The Royal Commission on Coal appointed in 1944 has again revived the subject 
and, as a result, this edition of the Year Book carries an up-to-date article on ‘“The 
Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of Canada” at pp. 337-347. 


The regular chapter material has been revised and rearranged to reflect the 
changes that have so far taken place in the post-war period. Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation, first introduced as a chapter in the 1943-44 Year Book when victory 
was in sight, now appear as two chapters, viz., ‘““Post-War Reconstruction” and 
“The Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Personnel’... Reconstruction is no longer at 
the stage of theoretical planning: the policies drafted during the later years of 
the War are now finding practical expression through Dominion and Provincial 
departmental administrations established for the purpose. The relationship between 
Reconstruction and Veterans Affairs, though still close in certain respects, will 
develop along lines that have less in common as re-establishment proceeds. For the 
- first time, National Defence is made the subject of a separate chapter: this is felt to 
be warranted in view of Canada’s world position and the importance defence has now 
assumed in that picture. 


Among revisions and extensions in the eaaaral of the regular chapters are: 
the inclusion of material on Canada and the United Nations in Chapter III and a 
treatment of the important subject of Dominion-Provincial Relations in the fields 
of Constitution and Government (Chapter III) and Reconstruction (Chapter 
XXIT); the latest material on Dwellings, Households and Families, now available 
in final form from the 1941 Census, is given in the Population Chapter (IV). 


Canada’s important part in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) is dealt with in its relationship to Agriculture (Chapter 
VIII) Forestry (Chapter IX) and Fisheries (Chapter XI). 


External Trade (Chapter XVI) is vital to the Canadian economy and the 
wartime editions of the Year Book have described the great changes that took place 
in the direction and volume of that trade. The return of peace has been the signal 
for the lifting of restrictions and controls and for revitalizing of trade on a permanent 
basis. The changes and reorganization brought about in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce to assist Canadian manufacturers and traders in opening up new 
channels during the years ahead are reviewed. 


In the field of Public Finance the former Section dealing with ‘‘National Income” 
is now superseded by a new series—‘‘National Accounts’’—the treatment being on 
a broader basis. These income and expenditure calculations of individuals, cor- 
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porations and governments for the entire country, as well as providing an estimate 
of national income, comprise a statistic of great value in formulating economic policy 
generally. 


The Education Chapter (X XVII) has been bigadened to include the relationship 
of the National Art Gallery, the CBC, and the National Film Board, along with public 
libraries and scientific institutions, with this all important field. 


The poliey of holding the price level against tremendous inflationary influences 
has been continued—so far with success, though at times with difficulty. Chapters 
XXIII and XXIV deal with Prices and Finance, respectively, and continue the 
record of Canada’s singular achievement in this direction. 


In addition to the more outstanding changes and adjustments mentioned, each 
Chapter has received careful revision and is brought up to date at the time of going 
to press. 


In view of the rapid developments now taking place, the function of the Year 
Book, viz., to give in a volume of moderate size a co-ordinated picture of economic 
progress against a statistical and interpretative background, increases in difficulty: 
nevertheless the present edition has been kept down to a total of 1,224 pages (not 
including introductory material)—approximately the same as the 1945 Year Book. 


The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Editor, Canada Year 
Book, assisted by the Staff of the Year Book Branch of this Bureau. Charts, 
graphs and layouts have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, 
Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


Acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, and to others who have contributed material. 
Whenever possible, credit is given to the various persons and services concerned 
by means of footnotes to the respective sections. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad to 
hear of any errors that may have escaped notice and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 


Otrawa, September 3, 1946. 
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Norr.—It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and descriptive 
text of previous editions, and the following list has been compiled as an index to such miscellaneous material 
and special articles as are not repeated in the present edition. This list links up the 1946 Year Book with 
its predecessors in respect to matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those sections of chapters, 
such as Population, which are automatically revived when new material is made available from a later 
census, and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature 
of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except when an earlier 
article takes in ground not covered in the later one. When articles cover more than one subject they are 
listed under each appropriate heading. 
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Article Contributor Volume Page 
Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada|J. H. Grispar, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....|Wim1u1Am Dicxson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
culture, 24 ee ee eee G.S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S.A., 
D.Sc. A. 1939 187-190 
Types of Farming in the Prairie Provinces, 
TOSS ose SERS ees ean Spee ae ee tee ed al a 1940 230-234 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. . ~ 1940 181-185 
Art, Literature and the Press— . 
Art in Canada: rier ten ice ts 2h aes, — 1924 886-888 
Select Bibliography of the History of 
Canada. . Cereemerrnes cert Ot,: tees ApaM SHorrt, C.M.G., 
Lib. De R.8.C: 1925 58-55 
The Development of the Fine Arts in 
Cariada (green Go aban te nieh tls od ate Newton MacTavisn, 
MAS itt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History..... GusTAVE LANCTOT, 3 
LL3M.,.D.Litt., UL:D:, 
AOE Te ok 1939 36-40 
The Development of the Press in Canada.|A. E. Mituwarp, B.A., 
. Com. 1939 737-773 
The Democratic Functioning of the Press. |SpNaToR, THE Hon. . 
W. A. BucHanan. 1945 744-748 
Banking and Finance— 
Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... A. D. Watson. 1925 860-864 
Banking’ Legislation; wees dato oe — 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
the Financial Systemics ae S. — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking ao 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint............... H. E. Ewart. 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. — 1941 802-804 


1942 803-806 

Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- 
change ‘Control Board +43. one. Re TARR: 1941 833-835 
1942 830-833 


Climate and Meteorology— 
General Survey of the Climate of Canada. |Sr FREDERICK STuPART, 
F.R.S.C 1914 128-139 


The Meteorological Service of Canada....|Srmr FREDERICK STUPART, 
ERS. 1922-23 43-48 

Climate of Canada Since Confederation.. .|Srr FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S:C. 1924 31-34 

Factors Which Control Canadian Weather.|Str FREDERICK SrupaRrt, 
F;R.S:C. 1925 36-40 
The Distribution of Precipitation......... A. J. Connor, M.A. 1926 42-46 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


_ Article Gontributor Volume Page 


Climate and Meteorology—concluded 
Temperature and Precipitation at Selected 


ESP ls es ieee AGT. CL ila sles s — 1927-28 50-56 
Averages of Sun, Wind, and Weather...... — 1927-28 57-63 
ae ee lamate Of. Canada 50. bese, oe Str FREDERICK STUPART, 

R.8.C. 1929 42-51 
Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 

CLD CARPE eR ets AL ae eo bao « A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada............. A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. — 1938 66-68 
Meteorology Related to the Science of 

Peete OLN necro ae oie oe 3, J. Patterson, O.B.E., 

LL. D. 1943-44 24-29 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


Nees tae TOV INGER. « ouki. 6 eS ato bHee win dae Tuomas F.urnt, M.A., 

LD.Bsy DiC hie 1922-23 102-105 
HOYOS i] eon Sat a AT ae OE CO ea C. J. Maanan. 1915 8-10 
RI EIOBG WUE. Docc ok o-att alien we CAS ee G. E. Marauis. 1922-23 105-107 
MATA hae hia raion Seale | cad ecw Sah aek aea S. A. Cupmore, B.A. 


AEST ), M.A. (Oxon. yi 
¥.S.84-o8 Ry -cheon 
Soc. 1922-23 107-109 


erAAE Ee PLOVURCES 5) ai prep ok Arete wales Rev. E. H. Oriver, 
Ph) D2 FUR.S.C: 1922-23 110-113 
MERIT MONRIN DIB. 2 oh. s sas ope atea the O4-- S. D. Scort. 1915 23-26 
“2Y at iy MPG) 1 acll 0) b: eae nC sae ae JOHN HOosiz. 1922-23 113-115 
Canada and the League of Nations....... N. A. Ropertson. 1931 115-122 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
Be aeR Ud oe ere ck tak ae HNO Sieh Gee gare chan teiass R. A. Gipson. 1938 92-93 
The Evolution of.the Constitution of 
Canada Down to Confederation....... S. A. CupmoreE, B.A. 
ee ), M.A; (Oxon. uh 
F.S.S., F.R. Econ. 
Soc., and E. H. Cotsz- 
; MAN, K.C., LL.D. 1942 34-40 
The British North America Act, 1867..... — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............ W. P. J. O'Meara, K.C., 
B.A. 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’s Growth in External Status...... F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Reha- 
bilitation of the Occupied Territories... . — 1945 79-85 
Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
“NICU G ste ape ie, Re te a eae Ieee H. Cart GOLDENBERG. 1941 366-368 
Criminal Law— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
PPOVOIIILE Na sct ik. woo ceil Po ease R. E. Watts. 1932 897-899 
Education and Scientific Societies— 
Royal Canadian Institute..............5. Pror. McMurricuH, 
WEA PhD abl. D: 
FE-ER.S:C. 1924 885 
Royal society of Canadas. s. ccs. eke. Pror. McMvurricu, 
MAS PhiD, VL... 
E-R.S.C: 1924 884 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
VET TO As CR, le ia ee A Oe — 1920 53-57 
National Research Council............... F. E. Larue, M.Sc. 1932 867-870 
‘Scientific and Industrial Research........ — 1940 | 979-1004 


Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
Vins eT 0 5 ie Ri ee a J. E. Rospsins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 
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Article e Contributor Volume 


——— 


Fauna and Flora— 


WAUHAS OG ANAGAL Weck 4 ook 908s sfc P. A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 
PAM arO Oana ain ais aes. ws DPR gad eee R. M. ANpERson, Ph.D. 1937 
LOR AGL Wo ANALY Ane oY H.-c:0. hese Be See JOHN ADAMS, : 
(Cantab.) 1938 
Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 
PR OMOTIC REM rch er onickc cs. so whn OOo D..B. Finn; Ph: D: 1943-44 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade. .|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Atrecting-tne Forests... : 3.5025 see ~— 1934-35 
Noxious Forests Insects and Their Control.|J. J. peEGrysg, 
Ph. Cand. (Louv.) 1939 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
EeTOCUULCUS era ete Mes trl oss hy elec eae Su ee — 1942 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
WAperiIMAUStEY io 4e Uo bk eee — 1943-44 
The Influence of the War on Forestry...... — 1945 
Fur Trade— 
PAL sbomiCahsmobol: (hae CL fae. lee eee ss 1934-35 
Pte VU ee ee rk oy oa Sy che eee W.N. Ritcuie. 1942 


The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Rehabili- 


fation Ol, UT=Dearers. 0... csiens oun ee D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture....... Wyatt Matcorm, M.A., 
; F.R.S.C. 1921 
Genlegicaletarmationicad. tc... 0s <0. lank 1925 
SEGLOPY OIG aNAON Me cine 6ai5 eis sc Se wae WYATT Manor M.A., 
PAR.SO. 1936 
Geology and Economic Minerals..........|F. J. Aucocx, Ph.D. 1937 
Geglogy mrCanadaiierie. 265. ok eoencoa. FE. J. ALCOCK, PRD. 1939 
Geology and Economic Minerals......... GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 
Harbours— 
Administration of Harbours in Canada... . — 1930 
National Harbours Board................ R. O. Campney, K.C. 1940 
History— 
The Story of Confederaton............... Sir JoserpH Pops, 
KK COMEG a OsVEOe 
1.8.0. 1918 
History of the Great War (1914-18)....... E. A. CRUIKSHANK, 
LGD oR ose: 1919 
TIstonypol Canadiana ees et ee ARTHUR Dovueuty, 
C.M.G., LL.D. 1922-23 
Select Bibliography of the History of 
Wanad a. 525k cs, Ronee Ge ce Ms Apam SuHortt, C.M.G., 
; LL.D., F.R. "3.C: 1925 
Canada on-Vimy Ridge; £20... 2422-34 te A. F. Ducun, DISO5 
B.Sce., R.C.A. 1936 
Historic Sites and Monuments........... W. D. Cromarty. 1938 


The Relationship of the Public Archives 
to the Historical Records of Canada and 
a Bibliography of Canadian History....)|Gustave Lancror, 
LL.M., D. Litt., ine - 
ys on F.R.S.C. 1939 


Page 


277-279 


318-323 
311-313 
254-263 
249-252 
264-265 
266-268 


343-344 
254-259 


267-269 


68-72 
16-24 


18-28 
16-28 
309-310 
e14 


1013 
679-681 


34-40 


xi 


ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor 


Hospitals and Institutions— 
Historical Review of Hospitals and Other 
CP SUIS TCE S012) OM eS et RR, Sea ae 


J.C. BRADY; MEA: 


Insurance— 
Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Insuranceun Canadar oo... 2% 65...00.6- 
Fire and Casualty Insurance.............. 


A. D. Watson. 


A. D. Watson. 
G. D. FINLAYSON. 


Internal Trade— 


The Co-operative Movement in Canada...|Miss M. Mackintosu, 


M.A. 
J. E. O’Meara and 
LucrENNE M. LALONDE 


Co-operation im Canada.) <2). dew ieee. 


Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution 
MA CUO rice oct rutin huss 40%. — 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
MOR ETAINE OU TAGE oc on dices salen Oe lias 
Labour Legislation in Canada............ 


F. A. McGreaor. 
Miss M. MacxintosH, 
M.A. 


The National Employment Commission. . 


Manufactures— 


Mining— 
Geology and Economic Minerals...... eet 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime........... 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 


F. J. Atcocx, Ph.D. 


GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 


Miscellaneous Administration— 

(See p. 1124 for reference to articles on: the}. 
Dominion Observatories; the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey; 
and the Topographical Survey.) 


Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade./A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch.......... — 
Geology and Economic Minerals..........|F. J. Aucock, Ph.D. 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. — 

The Water-Power Resources of Canada 
sy ¥9 bal Motes} cel GL nb E124 (0) | Ate en ie ea 
Geology and Economic Minerals....... Bis 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
ROLLING D Goel ig cote cue Lee socate oa) e's 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Reha- 
bilitation-of Fur-Bearers......:......... 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 
GerorGeE Hanson, Ph.D. 


R. A. Grsson. 


D. J. ALLAN. 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
ROO TINGGN GY. 5 eo, Sis dinlnse Wines «oh fea R. A. Grsson. 
Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 


MADAP eA TOUIOD whos 5). Gace she ook 2h ee R. A. Gipson. 


Volume 


1936 


1925 


1933 
1942 


1925 
1942 
1943-44 


1927-28 
1938 
1938 

1922-23 

1943-44 
1945 
1937 
1939 


1942 
1942 


1925 
1934-35 
1937 
1939 


1940 
1942 


1943-44 


1943-44 


1943-44 


1945 


Page 


1006-1009 


860-864 


937-944 
842-846 


704-720 
543-546 
521-526 


765-770 
787-796 
778-779 
452-456 
354-362 
364-381 

16-28 
309-310 


279-282 
3-14 


318-323 
343-344 

16-28 
309-310 


353-364 
3-14 


17-23 


267-269 
17-23 


12-19 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—concluded 
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Article Contributor 


Population— 
TT PATON OUCY <.onck sors seis ace 6 ca R. J. C. Steap. 
Colonization Activities. . oso a... ak Ook — 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931.|A. H. LreNevevu, M.A. 


The National Registration, 1940.......... Bene Justice T. C., 
AVIS. 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada....... Enip CHARLES, Ph.D. 


Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
Detoen Hampire, 194100. Sal see — 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Ex- 
penditures Investigation................ H. F. Greenway, M.A. 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 
BLOWS ANCLASTDDIIES. £245. saute ee — 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communi- 
BA THONS i tatecassis tis eee sikis, it ee ee ae CoMMANDER C. P. 
Epwarps, O.B.E. 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
AISSION feet... (sv. ee Se Hector CHARLESWORTH 


Research— 
Scientific and Industrial Research in 
SODAS can enon «fl dieu ee eee — 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
PLGROCATCH OS Bi oo) (a lie oa nee ae — 
National Research Council............... F. E. Larue, M.Sc. 


Seismology— 
eeremologyin-Canada<s wks. A eee oe: K. A. Hopeson, Ph.D. 


Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in CanadalC. C. Smrru. 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. — 


Trade— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. . —~ 


POL TACO Msc. 4)t>,' ont, we Le ee — 


The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. Winson. 


The Trans-Canada Airway............... J. A. Witson. 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 


Prouramanee y+ 2) 22 A eee J. A. Witson. 


International Air Conferences............. ~ 


A CONE Es Sia aR anes tare Fe Lizut. COMMANDER 
C. P. Epwarps, 
O.B.E. 
Canada’s Northern Airfields............. A. D. McLzan. 
Water Power— : 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 


and Whel UtinzaAtion. +. so ¢scc.. 0. oS J. T. JoHNSTON. 


Volume 


1931 
1936 
1989 


1942 
1942 


1943-44 


1940 


1943-44 
1945 


1932 
1983 


1940 
1920 
1932 
1938 


1954-35 
1938 


1930 
1930 
1934-35 


1943-44 
1930 
1938 
1938 
1941 


1943-44 
1945 


1945 
1945 


1940 


Page 


189-192 
201-202 
774-778 


98-99 
100-115 


141-142 


819-821 


776-783 
885-893 


607-610 
731-733 


979-1012 
53-57 
867-870 
27-30 


50-53 
66-68 


1018 
1013 
520-526 


521-526 
1013. 
710-712 
713-715 
608-612 


567-575 
642-644 


648-651 
705-712 


353-364 
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Because of public interest in certain of the Special Articles, the policy of reprint- 
ing such articles as are of continuing value has been approved, and a number of them 
will be made available each year. Those now obtainable are listed below together 


with prices. Applications for them should be made to the Dominion Statistician. 


ARTICLES AVAILABLE IN REPRINT FORM 


Article | Price | Article . Price 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


Agriculture— cts. || Geology— cts. 
Agriculture in Canada.............. 10 Geology of Canada................. 10 
Art, Literature and the Press— History— 
Democratic Functioning of the Press| 10 National Historic Parks and Sites..} 15 


Banking and Finance— 


Banking and Exchange............. vor Northwest Territories— 


Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
Og 1 aa eS 10 Wiparinent sacs faecal See en 
Constitution and Government— 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Physiography— 
Rehabilitation of the Occupied Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Perit ICR: aca oe als bea 10 Hastern Arctigys. sect’ Gene os 10 
The Development of the Canadian 
(onshicublont hy soetee eines eee. 15 || Research— 
Scientific and Industrial Research..| 15 
Fauna and Flora— 
The Flora and Fauna of Canada....| 15 Trade— - ee 
. * eview of External Trade.......... 10 
SS tela the W Chia Tariff Relationships and Govern- 
Fisheries Pa an Oi Wena Clan 10 ment Control of External Trade..| 10 
Forestry— Trans portation— 
Forestry in Canada?i. i658. Saks 15 Canada’s Northern Airfields...... | 10 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their The British Commonwealth Air 
TSA OREN, Sane Ae RR Rare 10 Training Plan..............+... -| 10 
The Wartime Role of Steam Rail- 
Fur Trade— . Ways In Canadales cowed ya esas les 10 
The Development of Marshlands in 
Relation to Fur Production and Welfare Services— 


the Rehabilitation of Fur-Bearers.| 10 Trends in the Field of Social Welfare.| 15 


FRENCH EDITIONS 


Art, Literature and the Press— cts. |lprade— cts. 
Le. réle démocratique de la presse...| 10 Revue du commerce extérieur....... 10 
Banking and Finance— | 
Finances publiques..............+.. 15 |lTransportation— 
Régime monetaire et Régime ban- 15 Le réle des chemins defer au Canada 
wo a OL ES oe ey a ea a a pendant la Puerre. aes e cek yee sy 10 
Physiography— Champs d’aviation du Canada 
Géographie physique de l’Arctique.} 10 Saptencrionale Gcwar casera eee 10 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 


2,000 Ib. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per 

Grains— Bushel 
Niemen emote. het a 60 
Pater ae oe on 34 
PROV ONT oo eo bois, nae ee A8 
NON 6 SoS ER RO cao I spre iC 56 
EC eNANC DG a os cs 4.3 ate hoe 48 
LSRUNS Ge Be i RRR) 56 
artes se a. ke eee 56 
en Pa Ines 2. f 2s ctu ees 50 
BMMObNOrS. . >.) . 2. Wise ees ie 60 


Wheat Flour— 

1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used in 
the production of a barrel of flour. 


Fruits (standard conversions)— Pounds 
Apples, per barrelsgtit. ee 135 
Apples, per box or bushel........ 43 
Pears ed 6 og a) eet 50 
Plums st DL ee eee 50 
Cherries ss Shiv. scokerabiee 50 
Peaches a Sig Ar Daeg 50 
Grapes fs a os ca ea 50 
Pears, per boxneme eee ee 42 
Strawberries per quart........... 1-25 
Raspberries ae ra Berke Riney heen teh 1-25 
Loganberries > “21 era ae 1-25 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 


in one unit to the other or vice versa. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces. 

1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. 

1 Imperial quart=40 fluid ounces. 

1 United States quart=32 fluid ounces. 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 

1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
proof gallon. 

1 short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial 
gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF DOMINION AND PROVINCES 


The Dominion Government fiscal year ends on Mar. 31. 


The dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end are as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island............. Mar. 31 
ENGV er OCOUIA. 6 ook oc aiic ccs ck peckien Nov. 30 
ING waBinewiCk sic... oe. dence Oct. 31 
SENOS, Se 2 i a ae Mar. 31 
Oper ip eer. tthe ah Mar. 31 


Banito be. rani teens eee eae Apr. 30 
Daskatchowan.cos..) ck eee Apr. 30 
Mt bertas Gi Os. anon bee Mar. 31 
British Columbia.4ia eee Mar. 31 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are so indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CANADA 1871-1945 


Nore.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1911), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (from 1922), 
mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 


railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 


1926-44. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


Comparative Expenditures for the First and Second 
World Wars 


The following figures are presented of the comparative financial cost to Canada 
of the First and Second World Wars. 


First World War.—For the fiscal years 1915 to 1920, direct expenditures on 
war and demobilization totalled $1,670,406,000. 


Second World War.—For the fiscal years ended 1940 to 1946, direct ex- 
penditures on war totalled $18,942,678,000. The expenditures in the fiscal year ended 
March, 1946, alone were nearly two and one-half times the total war expenditures 
in the fiscal years ended March, 1915 to March, 1921. In addition, large disburse- 
ments of cash were necessary in the War of 1939-45 to provide assistance by way of 
loan to the United Kingdom and the repatriation of securities held in the United 
Kingdom. ‘These are given in Chapter XVI (External Trade) at pp. 562-569. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,462,103; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total 3,690,410. 
Norte.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


Item 


Population— 
Prince Edward Island......... 
INGV.2a SCOLIA® ous um amine haere 
New Brunswick. vs... omen 


er ey 


Alberta PEE Pee eee years 


Sain oh cians aeiaais ee EET: 


beet SS OD BE SD OU > GO OD 
= 
© 
=] 
= 
fou 
° 
[en 
pete) 


bok fem 


Vital Statistics—3 
a2 Births’ (ive)4 nvm descheeee 


Rates per1,000; <h te ee 


Deaths, all causes*............ 


14 Diseases of the heart®....... 
‘Cancer (anes ean ener 


Tuberculosis (all forms)®.. 

Pneumonia te asses bees 
19 Nephritis sas are.nence teens 
Marriages wise viet eik Nene 


Rates per t000m ek eee 


ll PIV OTCES seen ae ece Boe 


Immigration— 
22| From United Kingdom....... 
23| From United States.......... 


_ |Agriculture— 

25| Area of occupied farms........ 

26) Improved lands.............. 

2¢| Gross value of agricultural 
production!. 4 is haeeemeeees 


Field Crops—’ 
Sl PeAWRGAb ce cats eae kta een 


32 


33 


Total Areas, Field Crops.... 
Total Values, Field Crops... 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
the next census. 
place of residence, 1941-44. 
classification in 1926 and 1938. 


Rates per 1,000.....-.....0cce-eeec 


acre 


$ 


3, 689, 257 


Pal Ste ES iia et 


27,773 


36, 046, 401 
17, 335, 818 


1, 646, 781 
16, 723, 873 
16, 993, 265 


42, 489, 453 
15,966,310 


11, 496, 038 
8'170,735 


3 Exclusive of the Territories. 


1881 


108, 891 
440, 572 
321, 233 
1,359, 027 
1, 926, 922 
62, 260 


49, 459 
56, 446 
4,324, 810 


| a rset Somat ante} seen Fey cae] cae Per JP 9 | 


17,033 
21, 822 
9,136 


47,991 


OS  |- — 


45,358, 141 
21, 899,181 


2,366, 554 
32, 350, 269 
38, 820, 323 


70,493, 131 
23° 967, 665 


16, 844, 868 
11,791, 408 


9,025, 142 
5, 415, 085 
464, 289 
55, 368, 790 
13, 288, 510 
4, 458, 349 
5, 055, 810 
40, 446, 480 


1891 


109, 078 
450, 396 
321, 263 

1,488, 535 

2, 114,321 
152, 506 


98, 173 
98, 967 
4, 833, 239 


7 ire en a bet OM Pes Trae 


10 


22,042 
52, 516 
7,607 


82,165 


58, 997, 995 
27, 729, 852 


2,701, 213 
42; 223,372 
31, 667, 529 

3,961, 356 
83, 428, 202 
31,702, 717 

868, 464 
17,222,795 
8, 611,397 
195, 101 
10, 711, 380 
5, 034, 348 
450, 190 
53, 490, 857 
21,396, 342 

5, 931, 548 

7,693, 733 
69, 243, 597 


15, 662, 811 


1901 


103, 259 
459,574 
331, 120 
1, 648, 898 
2,182, 947 
255, 211 
91,279 
73, 022 
178, 657 
27,219 
20, 129 


5,371,315 


19 


11, 8106 
17, 9876 
19, 3526 


49, 1496 


63, 422, 338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224, 542 
55, 572, 368 
36, 122, 039 

5,367, 655 

151, 497, 407 
51, 509, 118 
871,800 
22, 224, 366 
8, 889, 746 
360, 758 
25, 875, 919 
11, 902, 923 
448, 743 
55, 362, 635 
13, 840, 658 

6, 543, 423 

6, 943, 715 
85, 625, 315 


19, 763, 740 


1911 


93, 728 
492, 338 
351, 889 

2,005,776 
2,527, 292 
461,394 
492, 432 
374, 295 
392, 480 
8,512 

6, 507 


7, 206, 643 


——— |_| J OO 


Peel Se OS Ee At 


57 


144,076 
112, 028 
75, 184 


—} 


331, 288 


108, 968, 715 
48, 733, 823 


- 


8, 864, 514 
132,077, 547 
104, 816, 825 

8, 656, 179 
245, 393, 425 

86, 796, 130 
1, 283, 094 
28, 848, 310 
14, 653, 697 
293, 951 
14, 417,599 
5, 774, 039 
64,504 

55, 461, 473 
27, 426, 765 
8, 289, 407 
10, 406, 367 
90, 115, 531 


30, 556, 168 


111, 116, 606 155, 277, 427| 194, 766, 934 237, 682, 285 384, 513, 795 


-_ | | ese "=" 


2 These are intercensal estimates and will be adjusted after 


y place of occurrence prior to 1941; by 
5 These figures are not completely comparable owing to changes i in 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska 
The Canada-Labrador boundary (not surveyed) is estimated at 1,260 miles; 
the total mainland coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 14,820 miles. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


boundary is 1, 539-8 miles. 


1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 

88, 615 87,000 88, 038 93,000 95, 047 
523, 837 515, 000 512, 846 543, 000 577, 962 
387, 876 396, 000 408, 219 433,000 457,401 
2,360,510} 2,603,000) 2,874,662} 3,099,000) 3,331,882 
2,933,662} 3,164,000} 3,431,683} 3,606,000} 3,787,655 
610,118 639, 000 700, 139 711,000 729,744 
757, 510 821, 000 921, 785 $31,000 895, 992 
588, 454 608, 000 731, 605 773, 000 796, 169 
524, 582 606, 000 694, 263 745, 000 817, 861 
4,157 4,000 4,230 5,000 4,914 
8, 143 8,000 9,316 11,000 12,028 
8,787,949} 9,451,000} 10,376,786) 10,950,000] 11,506, 655 
= 232,750 240, 473 220, 371 255, 224 
- 24-7 23-2 20-2 22-9 
- 107, 454 104, bi 107, 050 114, 500 

- 11-4 10-1 9-8 10- 
- 11,415 13, 734 16, 424 26, 602 
- 7,614 9,578 11, 694 13,417 
- 4,981 5, 957 9,112 2, 266 
= 7,929 7,616 6, 763 6,072 
oe 8, 427 7,011 7,313 5, 955 
- 5, 138 5, 168 6, 402 7,399 
= 66, 658 66,591 80, 904 121, 842 
- 7-1 6-4 7-4 10-6 
558 608 700 1,570 2,461 
43,772 48, 819 7,678 2,197 2,300 
23, 888 20, 944 15,195 4, 876 6, 594 
24, 068 66, 219 4, 657 4,570 435 
; +0 91,728 135, 982 27, 530 11, 643 9,329 
140, 887, 903 168, 119, 231 - 174, 673, 535 
70, 769, 548 = 85, 733, 309 = 92,385, 920 


1,386, 126, 000|1,740,949,000 


17, 835, 734 
226, 508, 411 
374, 178, 601 

13, 879, 257 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 

2,043, 669 
42,956, 049 
33, 514, 070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44, 635, 547 

8, 678, 883 

8,829,915 

174, 110, 386 


47, 553, 418 


22, 895, 649 
407, 136, 000 
442,221,000 

12,741,340 
383, 416, 000 
184, 098, 000 

3, 647, 462 
99, 987, 100 
52,059, 000 

209, 725 
7,815, 000 
7,780,000 
523, 112 

46,937,0008 

69, 204, 000 

9,516, 125 

14,058, 000 


170, 473, 000 


56, 097, 836 


933, 045, 936)1,104,983,100 


6 Fiscal year, 


50871—B 


836, 441, 000)1,067,555,000 


26, 355, 136 
321, 325, 000 
123, 550,000 

12, 837, 736 
328, 278, 000 

77, 970,000 

3,791,395 
67, 382, 600 
17,465, 000 

131, 829 
5, 449, 000 
2,274, 000 
591, 804 

52,305,0008 

22,359, 000 

9, 114, 457. 
14, 539, 600 


110, 110, 000 


25, 604, 800 
219, 218, 000 
205, 327, 000 

13, 287, 700 
271,778, 000 
116, 267, 000 

4, 437, 600 
71, 922, 000 
49, 512,000 

164, 400 

‘6, 083, 000 

4, 258, 000 
502, 100 

39,614,0008 

45, 125, 000 

8, 784, 100 

13, 803, 000 
105, 703, 000 


1,432,601,000 


21, 882, 000 
314, 825, 000 
171, 875, 000 
12, 266, 000 
305, 575, 000 
125, 920, 000 
5,304, 000 
110, 566, 000 
47, 651, 000 
300, 000 

12, 036, 000 

&, 599, 000 
507, 000 
39,052,0008 
48, 274, 000 
9,559, 000 

12, 6382, 000 
158, 723, 000 


58, 862,305) 58,146,850) 56,788, 400 
435, 966, 400) 612,300, 400] 683, 889, 000}1,134,399,000)1,296,992,000/1,089,765,000 


SS | ————_.. 


1943 


91,000? 
607,000? 
463 ,0002 

3, 457,000? 
3, 917,0002 


12,0002 


11,812,0002 


cae a 
118, 531 


8, 504 


2,243,984,000 


16, 850, 000 
284, 460, 000 
288, 511, 000 

15, 407, 000 
482, 022, 000 
255, 045, 000 

8,397,000 
215, 562, 000 
141, 988, 000 


43,541,008 
77,784, 000 
9; 816, 000 
17, 238, 000 


190, 357, 000 


59, 705, 500 


1944 19451 
91,0002 92,0007) 1 
612,000? 621,000?) 2 
462,000? 468,000?) 3 
3,500,000?) 3,561,0002) 4 
3,965,0002} 4,004,0002) 5 
732,0002 736 ,0002| 6 
846,000? 845,000?) 7 
818,0002 826,000) 8 
932,0002 949,0002| 9 
5,0002 5,0002)10 
12,0002 12,0002)11 
11,975,0002) 12,119,0002 
284, 220 = 12 
23:8 = 
116, 052 - 13 
9-7 = 
29,148 = 14 
14, 271 - 15 
2,349 - 16 
5,724 - 17 
5, 940 = 18 
7,124 - 19 
101, 496 = 20 
8. . 
3,788 = al 
7,718 14, 677/22 
4,509 6, 394/23 
579 1, 651/24 
12, 801 22,722 
= = 20 
= = 26 
a = Pz 
23,284,000} 23, 414, 000/28 
416, 635,000) 305, 912, 000 
440, 446,000} 324, 227,000 
14,315,000} 14,393, 000/29 
499, 643,000) 381, 596, 000 
268, 292,000) 201, 628,000 
7,291,000} 7,351,000\30 
194,712,000] 157,757,000 
132,191,000) 107, 223, 000 
0,000 237, 000/31 
11,700,000) 10,365,000 
11,557,000) 10,774,000 
535, 000 508, 000)}32 
49,409,0008} 35,986,0008 
75,391,000) 73,526,000 
10,120,000} 10,219, 000/33 
15,102,000) 17,724,000 
192, 837,000} 211,395,000 
62,673,050] 62,770, 860 


7 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years; 
those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 


8 Cwt. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Live Stock and Poultry—? 


Lis HOmsestie: Stason steers No. 
Al’, sDUIMA COWS musk tad .uie a. seh 5 No. 
Siw Other entitles sik ek et No. 
ANTES COD EMR e a Ek ck ck dct sche dels Ne. 
Die WANG a tne tt stas. STecnsca tuna No. 
6 EATEN OUI Tare hs acces acter eee No. 
Total Values, Live Stock 
ANCE MOULUEV ricci ae eae 
Dairying—* 
47| Total milk production....... 000 1b. 
Sima@ heese: iactory?.. t<c.4. ase lb. 
Sim Batter, creamerys 22) 4 eee n 
LOM Butters dairy...) eaters rs 
11} Other dairy products®......... ; 


Total Values, Dairy Products. $ 


Furs— 
Ti eeelts*taken se te ee ene eee a 
13} Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 
Forestry— 
Primary forest production.....  $ 
15}. Lumber production....... M ft. pee 
16| ‘Total sawmill products....... $ 
17| Pulp and paper products....... $ 
18} Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts, and paper®........... 
19 Fisheries... 245. 2. ob eee $ 
Mineral Production— 
20| Gold? he 
RIP STEVCDe toe col) ent Ree 
PPC OPDELA: thos eee ee on 
718. wl S42 16 Gate a eee Pecans Pepa waren ve es 
AMONG 2 <'cte'ss, oo os ee ee ha 
2D PEMINTCKE LAN bs dt os ba deen te Se ae 
OM IP ITOM cscs oes eee long ton 
Pannier ise. Set re tL Re eee short ton 
28] Natural RAS oars co eee M cu : 
291 Petroleum, crude;.....4;-. 2c. bbl. 
$ 
MOIDAEASDESTOS Wty. daa nai oon short os 
SL ea @aementeween tts ttc. .tee cee ay 


Totals, Mineral Production4. $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


butter at 25 cents. 


1871 


836, 700 
1, 251, 200 
1,373, 100 
3, 155, 500 
1,366, 100 


7,573, 199 


105, 187 
2,174, 412 


LES ed rh ef fe 


1881 


1,059, 400 
1, 595, 800 
1,919, 200 
3,048, 700 
1, 207, 600 


54, 574, 856 
5, 457, 486 
1,365, 912 

341, 478 
102, 545, 169 


22, 743, 939 


Lom tn Bay Beet 


15, 817, 162 


63, 524 


1,313, 153. 


355,0838 
374,2718 
3,260,4248 
366, 7988 
204, 8008 
9,2168 


830,47 710 
498, 28610 
22,1678 

1, 537, 106 
2, 688, 621 


368, 987 


69,8438 
81,9098 


1891 


1,470, 600 
1,857, 100 
2, 263, 500 
2, 563, 800 
1,733, 900 
14, 105, 100 


97, 418, 855 
9,741, 886 
3, 654, 364 

913, 591 
111, 577, 210 


30,315, 214 


25,351,085 
18,977, 874 


45,018 
930, 614 
414, 523 
409, 549 

9, 529, 401 
1, 226, 703 
88, 665 
3, 857 


4,035, 347 
2,421, 208 

21,331 
3,577, 749 
7,019, 425 


150,00028 


108, 561 


10,221, 25518 


18, 976, 616 


2On farms only. 


1901 


1,577, 500 
118, 279, 000 
2,408, 700 
69, 238, 000 
3, 167, 800 


274, 375, 000 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833, 269 
22,221, 430 
36, 066, 739 
7, 240, 972 
105, 343, 076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


66, 470, 953 


i> Als fled Ind | 


33,099, 915 
25, 737, 153 


6, 486, 325 
12, 699, 243 


65,797,911 


1911 


2,599, 000 
381, 916, 000 
2,645, 200 
111, 833, 000 
3, 880, 900 
84, 021, 000 
2,174, 300 
10, 702, 000 
3, 634, 800 
26, 987, 000 
31, 793, 300 
14, 654, 000 


630, 113, 000 


9, 806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21, 587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15, 597, 807 
137, 110, 200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


103, 381, 854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830, 954 


56, 334, 695 
34, 667, 872 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32, 559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34, 098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11, 3238, 388 
26, 467, 646 


i, 917, 678 
291, 092 
357, 073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5, 692, 915 

7, 644, 537 


103, 220, 994 


3 Figures for the decennial census 
years 1881-1921 are for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given 
of factory butter and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and 


in all provinces; prior to 1942 the figures include other cheese for Quebec only. 
item does not include skim milk and buttermilk, 


4 Data shown for 1942-45 represent cheddar and factory cheese other than cheddar 


5 Prior to 1921 this 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued 


1926 


1931 


1936 


1941 


1943 


1944 


3, 451, 809 
414, 808, 000 
3, 086, 700 
188, 518, 000 
5, 282, 800 
146, 567,000 
3, 200, 500 
20, 675, 000 


3, 324, 300} 


35, 869, 000 
37, 185, 800 
38, 015, 000 


844, 452, 000 


10, 976, 236 
149, 201, 856 
39, 100, 872 
111, 691, 718 
63, 625, 203 
103, 487, 506 
50, 181, 000 
135, 816, 439 


288, 723, 514 


2, 936, 407 
10, 151, 594 
5, 977, 545 


168, 054, 024 

2,869, 307 
82, 448, 585 
116, 891, 191 
151, 0038, 165 


284, 561, 478 
34,931,935 


_ 926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13, 543, 198 
8, 485, 355 
47, 620, 820 
5, 953, 555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 
53, 089, 356 
2,471,310 
19, 293, 060 
6, 752,571 
593, 829 
15, 057, 498 
72,451, 656 
14,077, 601 
4,594, 164 
187, 540 
641, 533 
92,761 

4, 906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14, 195, 143 


3,360,700 
241, 288, 000 
3,373, 000 
176, 937,000 
4, 444, 600 
139, 110, 000 
2, 829, 700 
28, 387, 000 
4,036, 700 
64, 969, 000 
50, 108, 500 


51, 037, 000 


701, 728, 000 


13, 475, 614 
171, 731, 631 
28, 807, 841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753, 390 
103, 818, 000 
31,012, 000 
107, 981, 459 


229, 554, 690 


3, 686, 148} 


16,072, 244 
11,153, 838 


204, 436, 328 

4,185, 140 
101,071, 260 
135, 182, 592 
215, 370, 274 


286, 305, 842 
56, 360, 633 


1,754, 228 


36, 263, 110) 


22,371, 924 
13, 894, 531 
133, 094, 942 
17, 490, 300 
283, 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
149, 938, 105 
11,110, 413 
65, 714, 294 
14,374, 163 
757,317 

16, 478, 131 
59, 875, 094 
19, 208, 209 
7,557, 174 
364, 444 
1,311, 665 
279, 403 

10, 099, 423 
8, 707,021 
13, 013, 283 


3,113, 900 
205, 087, 000 
3,371, 900 
160, 655, 000 
4,601, 100 
94, 952, 000 
3, 627, 100 
19, 680, 000 
4,699, 800 
33, 288, 000 
65, 468, 000 
45, 138, 000 


2,877, 500 
206, 990, 000 
3, 805, 400 
139, 916, 000 
5, 023, 600 
114, 126, 000 
3, 159, 400 
17, 064, 000 
4,135, 800 
45, 344, 000 
59, 339, 400 
40,366, 000 


2,788, 800 
184, 461, 000 
3, 623, 900 
191, 085, 000 
4, 893, 400 
138, 308, 000 
2, 840, 100 
17,039, 000 
6,081, 400 
54, 912, 000 
63, 384, 100 
57,381, 000 


558, 800, 000 


14, 339, 686 
113, 956, 639 
12, 824, 695 
225, 955, 246 
50, 198, 878 
98, 590, 000 
20, 098, 000 
109, 262, 600 


563, 806, 000 


2,775, 200 
222, 985, 000 
3,794, 700 
386, 227, 000 
5, 870, 500 
301, 525, 000 
3, 458, 600 
37, 764, 000 
8, 148, 500 
134, 845, 000 
79,227, 700 
104, 114, 000 


2,735, 000 
205, 630, 000 
3, 930, 000 
382, 874, 000 
6, 416, 000 
314, 027, 000 
3,726, 000 
36, 959, 000 
7, 741, 000 
142, 219, 000 
91, 669, 000 
82, 226, 000 


1945} 


2,585,000] 1 


389, 935, 000 
6, 760, 000 
343, 699, 000 
3, 622, 000 
33, 915, 000 
6, 026,000 
121, 323, 000 
89, 569, 000 
82, 587, 000 


> Oo ~_ Ww 


643, 186, 000}1,187,460,000]1,163,935,000)1,149,091,000 


15, 122, 426 
119, 123, 483 
15, 565, 813 
250, 931, 777 
57, 662, 160 
95, 405, 000 
17, 645, 000 
107, 606, 628 


16, 549, 902 
124, 673, 351 
24,737,037 
285, 848, 196 
93, 199, 557 
&2,.796, 000 
24, 373, 000 
159, 363, 878 


17, 518, 973 
166, 274, 217 
38, 902, 000 
311, 709, 476 
105, 104, 000 
55, 407, 000 
19, 666, 000 
211, 731, 200 


17, 624, 038 
181, 896, 679 
41,579, 000 
298,777, 262 
101, 536, 000 
54, 580, 000 
19, 614, 000 
230, 298, 200 


17,620,047) 7 
186, 250,510) 8 
43, 466, 000 
293, 541,341) 9 
101, 009, 000 
53, 283, 000/10 
18, 757,000 
238, 182, 200)11 


192, 384,173 


4, 060, 356 
11, 803, 217 
8, 497, 237 


141, 123, 930 

2,497, 553 
45,977, 843 
62, 769, 253 
174, 733, 954 


185, 493, 491 
30, 517, 306 


2,693, 892 
58, 093, 396 
20, 562, 247 

6, 141, 943 
292,304, 390 
24,114, 065 
267, 342, 482 

7, 260, 183 
237, 245, 451 


6,059, 249) 


65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 
420, 038 
12, 248, 211 
41, 207, 682 
25, 874, 723 
9,026, 754 
1, 542, 573 
4,211,674 
164, 296 
4,812, 886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


198, 479, 601 


301, 673, 472 


375, 403, 200 


4,596, 713 
15, 464, 883 
9, 838, 280 


134, 804, 228 

3,412,151 
61, 965, 540 
80, 343, 291 
183, 632, 995 


210, 206, 707 
39, 165, 055 


3, 748, 028 
131, 293, 421 
18, 334, 487 
8, 273, 804 
421,027, 732 
39,514, 101 
383, 180, 909 
14, 993, 86 
333, 182,736 
11, 045, 007 
169, 739, 393 
43, 876, 525 
678, 231 

15, 229, 182 
45,791, 934 
28, 113, 348 
10, 762, 243 
1,500,374 
3, 421, 767 
301, 287 

9, 958, 183 
4,508,718 
6, 908, 192 


7, 257, 337 
21,123, 161 
7, 928, 971 


213, 163,089 

4,941, 084 
129, 287, 703 
168, 412, 292 
334, 429, 175 


387, 113, 2382 
62, 258, 997 
5, 345, 179 


205, 789, 392 
21, 754, 408 


8,323, 454 


643, 316, 713 
64, 407, 497 
460, 167, 005 
15, 470, 815 
512,381, 636 
17, 477, 337 
282, 258, 235 
68, 656, 795 
1,528,053U 
18, 225, 921 
58, 059, 630 
43, 495, 353 
12, 665, 116 
10, 138, 838 
14, 415, 096 
477, 846 

21, 468, 840 
8,368, 711 
13, 063, 588 


7, 418, 971 
28, 505, 033 
10, 044, 903 


268, 615, 283 

4,363, 575 
151, 899, 684 
195, 885, 336 
344,411,614 


391, 069, 658 
85, 594, 544 


3, 651, 301 
140, 575, 088 
17, 344, 569 
7, 849, 111 
575, 190, 1382 
67, 170, 601 
444, 060, 769 
16, 670, 041 
610, 754, 354 
24, 430, 174 
288,018, 615 
71, 675, 322 
1,758,269 
17, 859, 057 
62, 877, 549 
44,276, 216 
13, 159, 418 
10, 052, 302 
16, 470, 417 
467, 196 

23, 169, 505 
7,302, 289 
11, 599, 033 


393, 027, 200 


6,324, 240 
33, 147,392 


4,512, 232 
170, 351, 406 
216, 556, 623 
369, 846, 086 


440,901,011 
89, 427, 9138 


2,922, 911 
112, 532,073 
13, 627, 109 
5, 859, 656 
547,070, 118 
65, 257, 172 
304, 582, 198 
13, 706, 199 
550, 823, 353 
23, 685, 405 
274, 598, 629 
69, 204, 152 
1,852,628! 
17,026, 499 
70, 433, 169 
45, 067, 158 
11, 422, 541 
10,099, 404 
15, 429, 900 
419, 265 

20, 619, 516 
7, 190, 851 
11, 621,372 


401, 414, 200 


Ce YP Sse Cet | 


2, 661, 567/20 
102, 470, 330 
12, 866, 597/21 
6, 000, 605 
476, 284, 746/22 
59, 499, 670 
345, 455, 080/23 
17, 119, 703 
509, 638, 004/24 
31, 350, 307 
243, 956, 502/25 
61, 838, 259 
1,777,95811|26 
16, 692, 465/27 
68, 854, 233 
50, 794, 000)28 
12, 879, 000 
8, 550, 000/29 
13, 759, 000 
460, 051/30 
21, 405, 391 
8,378, 341|31 
13, 908, 014 


171, 923, 342} 240, 437, 123 


6 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 


"18 1886 


9 1898. 
not specified. 


10 1889 


230, 434, 726 


7 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 
Short tons. 


361, 919, 372 


560, 241, 290] 530, 053, 966 


485, 819, 114 


479, 587, 911 


12 1874, 


13 1892. 


8 1887. 
14Jncludes other items 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued | 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


in earlier years, 


2Tn thousands. 
1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 18 
employing only 5 hands or over except in the case of butter and ch 
electric-light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, bric 
The figures shown are for the preceding year in each case. 

hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1926-44 
4 Includes all establishments irresp 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Central Electric Stations— 
te PRowerouses er. No. - ~ 80 58 266 
2\-s Capital investedhs fh. S22. c. $ - - 4,113,771} 11,891,025] 110, 838,746 
3| Power generated?............. kwh. - - - - - 
cARPALEL Ua tio a: cae No. - = - - - 
Water Power— 
5) Turbine H.P. installed........ No. - - 71,219 238, 902 1, 363, 134 
Manufactures—3 
SB eoinplovees sis. 6c. ick eee ee No. 187, 942 254, 935 272,033 339, 173 515, 208 
AMA BURN. cio? che, i We $ 77, 964,020) 165, 302, 623) 353,213,0004 446, 916, 487|1,247,583,609 
8) Salaries and wages............ $ 40, 851,009! 59,429,002} 79,234,311 113, 249,350} 241,008, 416 
9 mene of materials used in.... $ | 124, 907, 846} 179,918, 593} 250,759,2924| 266, 527, 858} 601,509,018 
roducts— 
10 (TOSS e., Koei ah ales Se $ | 221,617,773} 309, 676,068] 368, 696,723) 481,053, 375/1,165,975,639 
11 EN Uae a UK th Weare $ 96, 709, 927) 129, 757,475] 117, 937, 431 214,525, 517] 564, 466, 621 
Construction— 
12} Values of contracts awarded... $ ~ - - - 345, 425, 000 
Wholesale and Retail Trade—* 
Wholesale— 
13 Establishments............. No. - - = 
14 Employees 20... nena eee & - ~ - - - 
15 Net sales tae) Aerkat 0. eae $ - - ~ 
Retail— 
16 LOPES ih. IAS eee eee No - - - - 
17 Employees, full-time........ hu - - - ~ - 
18 et salesh.u Sere ee Eeate $ - - - - - 
Retail Services— 
19 Establishments............. No. - - - - 
20 Employees, full-time........ is - ~ - - - 
21 Receipts #32 cain oe ee oe $ - ~ - - 
External Trade— 
pol kuxports 910 ree soll Slavens $ 57,630,024! 83,944,701] 88,671,738 177,431, 386} 274, 316, 553 
2o) Tmports 2 lies see se 2. es $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954 177, 930,919] 452,724, 603 
Totals, External Trade?...... $ | 141,844,412) 174, 433,030 200, 205, 692] 355, 362, 305| 727,041, 156 
24) Total exports to British 
Eimpirele| alee. a aa - ~ 47,137,203} 100, 748,097| 148, 967, 442 
25} Exports to United Kingdom, § 21,733,556} 42,637,219] 43,243,784 92, 857, 525} 132,156, 924 
26 otal imports from British 
Pern piret2. 5 A eS Beet es - - 44,337,052} 46,653,228] 129, 467,647 
2%| Imports from United Kingdom! $ 48,498,202) 42,885,142] 42,018, 943 42, 820,334] 109, 934, 753 
28; Exports to United States?.... $ 29,164,358) 34,038,431} 37,743, 430 67, 983,673} 104, 115, 823 
39} Imports from United States!2. $ 27,185,586} 36,338,701} 52,033,477 107,377, 906) 275, 824, 265 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items—"2 : 
SO mavnest 3...) ne See u. 1,748, 977|  \.2,528,673) 2,108,216 9,739,758} 45,802,115 
$ 1,981,917] 2,593, 820 1,583,084; 6,871,939] 45,521,134 
eh sew heat flour... ..a%.a) cee bbl. 306, 339 439, 728 296, 784 1,118,700} 3,049,046 
$ 1,609,849} 2,173,108 1,388,578} 4,015,226) 13,854,790 
lbh CEE a i bu. 42,386) 2,926,532 260, 569 8,155,063) 5,431, 662 
i$ 231,227 1,191, 873 129,917; 2,490,521 2,144, 846 
De ERL IE E is 0S, acca, ton 23, 487 168, 381 65, 083 252,977 326, 132 
$ 290, 217 1,813, 208 559,489} 2,097,882] 2,723,291 
34| Bacon and hams, shoulders ewt. 103, 444 103, 547 75, 542 1,055,495} 598,745 
and sides, $ 1,018,918 758, 334 628,469} 11,778,446] 8, 526,432 
SUMMESCE IR Ai ba Ta, illcy. 15, 439,266} 17,649,491 3,768,101] 16,335,528} 3,142,682 
$ 3,065,234) 3,573,034 602,175} 3,295, 663 744, 288 
BG ie Dieser Eh. oc) aie ne lb. 8,271,439) 49,255,523] 106, 202, 140 195, 926,397] 181, 895,724 
: $ 1,109,906] 5,510,443 9,508,800} 20,696,951] 20,739, 507 
Die OR apnea Ls ls: tie. OZ. - - - 4,022,019} 33,731,010 
$ 595, 261 34, 494 238,367 2,420,750] 17,269,168 
B38) OU Coperet mee ko ve ay lb. 6,246,000) 39,604,000} 10,994,498 26,345,776] 55,005,342 
$ 120 a2 150, 412 505,196) 2,659, 261 5, 575, 033 


3’ The statistics of manufactures in 


91, 1901, 1911, and 1916 are for works 
eese factories, flour and grist mills, - 


k and tile works, and fish canneries. 
From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction 


include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 
ective of the number of employees. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
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510 59 
484, 669,451! 756, 220, 066)1,229,988,951 
12,093, 445 
1,337, 562 


5, 614, 132 
973, 212 


2,754, 157 


456,076 


4, 549, 383 


518, 539 


559 
16, 330, 867 
1, 632, 792 
6, 666, 337 


557, 426 


3,190, 026, 358/3,981;569,590)4,961,312,408 
518, 785, 137} 653, 850, 933| 624, 545, 561 
: 1,366, 893, 685/1,728,624,192/1,223,880,011 


2,488,987, 148°|3,100,604,6375|2 555,126 ,4485 
1,123,694 ,2635/1 305,168,549) 1,252,017 ,2485 


240, 133,300} 372,947,900} 315, 482, 000 


800, 149, 296/1,261,241,525 
799, 478, 483}1,008,341,911 


13, 140 

90, 564 
3,325,210,300 
125, 003 

238, 683 
2,755,569,900 
42,223 


55, 257 
249, 455, 900 


587, 653, 440 
628, 098, 386 


1936 


561 
1,483,116 ,649 
25, 402, 282 
_ 1,740,793 


7,945, 590 


594, 359 
3,271,263 ,531 
612,071, 434 
1,624,213,996 


3,002,403 ,81 45 
1,289,592,6725 


162, 588, 000 


2,208,142 ,0008 


937, 824, 933 
635, 190, 844 


1941 


607 
1,641,460,451 
33,317, 663 
2,081, 270 


8, 845, 038 


961,178 
4,905,503,966 
1,264,862,643 
3,296,547,019 


6,076,308 ,1245 
2,605,119,788° 


393, 991, 300 


24,758 
117,471 
5,290,751 ,000 


137,331 
297, 047 


1943 


622 
1,778,224,640 
40, 479, 593 
2,169, 148 


10, 214, 513 


1, 241, 068 
6,317,166,727 
1,987 ,292,384 
4,690,493 ,083 


8,732,860,999° 
3,816,413 ,5415 


206, 103, 900 


24,7587 
117,471? 
5,290,751,0007 


137 ,3317 
297,047? 


3,440,902,00013,785,840,0008 


49,271 
62,781 
254, 678, 000 


1,621,003,175 
1,448,791,650 


49,2717 
62,7817 
254,678 ,000° 


2,971,475,277 
1,735,076,890 


1944 19451 
626 « 
40, 598, 779 2 
2/938" 023 ‘ 
10,283,763} 10,283, 610 
1, 222, 982 * 
2,029,621,370 "s 
4'832'333,356 it 
9,073,692,5195 4 
4/015,776,0105 ‘ 
291,961,800] 409, 032, 700 
24,7587 24,7587 
117/4717| 11714717 
5,290,751 ,0007/5,290,751,0007 
137,3317|  137,3317 
-997'0477| 297,047 
4,124 200,0008 - 
49,2717 49,2717 
62,7817 62.7817 


254,678,000" 


3,439,953, 165 
1,758,898,197 


254,678,000? 


3,218,330,353 
1,585,775,142 


1,599, 627, 779)2,269,583,436 


1,215,751,826 


1,573,015,777 


3,069,794,825 


4,706,552, 167 


5,198,851 ,362 


4,804,105,495 


403, 452,219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002,688 
213, 973, 562 
542, 322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017, 032 
66, 520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210, 594 
982,338 

31, 492, 407 
9,739, 414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620, 340 
37, 146, 722 
13, 331,050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336, 972 


554,924, 454 
459, 223, 468 


214, 614, 416 
164,707,111 
457, 877, 594 
668, 747, 247 


250, 116, 414 
362, 978, 198 
10, 456, 916 
71,993,618 
18, 571, 663 
9, 894, 122 
428, 105 
4,185, 289 
931, 850 
22,768, 782 
9, 814, 000 
3, 352, 829 
134, 656; 600 
24, 857, 868 
21, 132, 133 
13, 106, 777 
67, 108, 300 
7, 822, 260 


219, 781, 406 
170,597, 455 


151, 999, 922 
109, 468, 081 
240, 196, 849 
393, 775, 289 


194, 825, 612 
117, 871, 254 
5, 697, 224 
20, 207,319 
11,177,072 
3, 767, 918 
89, 056 

839, 278 
127, 752 
2,035, 382 
10, 680, 500 
2,329, 853 
84,788, 400 
10, 594, 917 
18, 666, 367 
5,399, 259 
48,761, 200 
3, 891, 045 


479, 646, 028 
395, 351, 950 


189, 319, 021 
122,971, 264 
333, 916, 949 
369, 141, 513 


243,041, 530 
226, 913, 763 
4, 850,071 
20, 638, 718 
8, 488, 040 
3, 136, 891 
127, 996 
989, 557 

1, 580, 496 
25, 957,012 
5, 128, 800 
1,178,916 
81, 890, 300 
11,347, 125 
16, 130, 875 
7, 283, 547 
45,519, 600 
2,971,042 


878, 640, 907 
658, 228, 354 


359, 942, 070 
219, 418, 957 
599, 713, 463 
1,004,498, 152 


196, 646, 340 
161, 856, 075 
11, 439, 191 
44, 807,353 
7,691, 664 
3, 295, 148 
33, 412 

391, 605 
4,646, 140 
77, 494, 498 
1,481, 800 
493, 525 
92,331, 000 
13,554, 911 
17, 235, 320 
6, 585, 443 
95, 538, 700 
6, 687, 709 


1,401,661,623 
1,032,646,964 


238, 631,372 
134, 965, 117 
1,149,232,444 
1,423,672,486 


219, 249, 942 
234, 457, 747 
12, 896, 995 
66, 273, 692 
74, 463, 476 
42, 294, 389 
181, 568 
2,527,231 
5, 629, 656 
116, 121, 532 
9, 408, 600 
3,819, 800 
129, 741,000 
26, 811, 113 
11, 451, 635 
5, 558, 053 
72, 419, 400 
5,069, 358 


1,620,450,900 
1,235,030,206 


220, 353, 906 
110, 598, 584 
1,301,322,402 
1,447 ,225,915 


291, 679, 709 
384, 150, 471 
13, 938, 631 
90, 001, 207 
83, 392, 645 
60, 863, 632 
335, 023 

5, 644, 399 
6, 957, 574 
148, 300, 639 
4,726, 700 
1, 881, 278 
131, 429, 200 
27, 062, 454 
5, 966, 982 
2/933, 419 
55, 978, 500 
3,918, 495 


1,486,847,837 
963, 237, 687 


271, 668, 462 
140, 517, 448 
1,196,976,726 
1,202,417,634 


329, 672, 842 
475,786, 639 
13, 730, 584 
97, 854, 944 
71,116, 842 
47, 659, 619 
145, 566 
2,619, 934 
4,498,346 
96,493, 111 


2,235, 749 
135, 409, 300 
27, 909, 305 


4,956, 103]¢ 


2,597,010 
38, 589, 200 
2,701,244 


bm WOO 


na 


5 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricty as well 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 


1930 and 1940 respectively. 


figures are the latest available. 


9 Fiscal years prior to 1921. 


andise for home consumption. 
13 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


6 Census figures for calendar years, 


10 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


7 These data are collected at the decennial censuses only and the 1941 
8 Estimated on basis of intercensal survey of larger establishments. 


11 Imports of merch- 
12 Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1926-45. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded?2 
IN ICKL ee en enn, 


WWOOG=DUlDPridciccte aie alee aces 


om Ww ~w 
> 
n 
ion 
® 
mn 
(ay 
fo) 
™ 


Newsprint paper.............. 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes—2 , 


6| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres, and wood) $ 
7} Animals and their ‘products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
8| Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
GUCTSE SFE Rah Rane Recon $ 
9| Wood, wood products, and paper $ 
10} Iron and its products.......... $ 
11) Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOCUCUS sat sen sees eee $ 
12} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
icals) see Peo $ 
13} Chemicalsand allied products. $ 
14; All other commodities........ $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic... $ 
Imports for Consumption—? 
15} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres, and wood) $ 
16) Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
17) Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
GUucCton’.qi hae oN es oe eee $ 
18) Wood, wood products, and paper $ 
19] Iron and its products. . $ 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCtS ys haw ae eee $ 
21! Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
22| Chemicals and allied products. $ 
23| All other commodities........ $ 
Lotals; imports). eee $ 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation............. No. 
Octal ee. saskatoon $ 
ole Passengers: 8.0 ee eee No. 
molar ete hit) pact, oe tet ae eee ton 
28 | earnings: 2.48 ok, are deena $ 
Go| MEETXDCNSES Hs oe calcio. hoe ee $ 
Electric Railways— 
30| Miles in operation............. No. 
SLipmG@ apitak enews eye aed $ 
Da MMMEVEISSEN GE Clie ote. hv: io, oth. ue es No. 
Sol Se EIPeroiit te. 08 bc) eee. eo eres ton 
Os Siuarningss ves tee is 01, FOU ee $ 
$0] LX PECHSES Meanie. Yrs, See $ 
Road Transportation— 
36} Highways, total mileages*... No. 
37| Capital expenditure on®........ $ 
38} Motor-vehicles registered..... No. 
39} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canals— 
40) Passengers carried............ No 
AB reg nti ater geek ils, ton 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


5 Duplication eliminated 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
S =a 5,352,043] 9,537,558] 34,767,523 
= 2 240, 499 958,365| 3,842,332 
318, 287 420, 055 833,684} 1,888,538) 2,315,171 
662,451] 1,123,091] 2,916,465} 5,307,060] 6,014,095 
= 7,022 26,715 69, 829 
= os 513, 909 864,573] 2,076,477 
~ 5 = = 6, 588, 655 
a h 280,619) 1,937,207] 5,715, 532 
= = - SS 3: 092, 437 
x = 13,742, 557| 25,541,567] 84,368, 425 
2 us 36,399,140} 68, 465,332| 69,693, 263 
“ 872,628) 1,880,539} 1,818,931 
A = 25,351,085} 33,099,915] 56,334, 695 
= = 556,527]. 3,778,897] 9,884,346 
= Fe 1,618,955} 33,395,096} 34,000,996 
< = 3,988,584] 7,356,444] 10,038, 493 
a = 851,211 791,855] 3,088,840 
- 5,291,051} 3,121,741] 5,088, 564 
57,630,024} 83,944,701]. 88,671,738] 177,431,386] 274,316,553 
= a 24,212,140} 38,036,146] 79,214,041 
2 $s 8,080, 862} 14,022,896] 30, 671, 908 
2 ™ 28,670,141] 37,284,752] 87,916,282 
S = 5,203,490] 8,196,901} 26,851,936 
= 15,142,615] 29,955,936} 91,968, 180 
2 = 3,810,626] 7,167,318] 27,579,572 
me ~ 14,139,024} 21,255,403] 53,430,475 
= = 3,697,810] 5,684,999] .12, 471, 730 
2 8,577,246] 16,326,568] 42,620,479 
84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954] 177,930,919] 452,724, 603 
2,695 72831 13, 838 18, 140 25, 400 
257,035,188} 284,419,293] 632,061, 440| 816, 110, 837/1,528,689,201 
5,190,4164] 6,943,671] 13,222'568| 18.385, 722] '37,097,718 
5,670,8364] 12,065,323] 21,753,021] 36,999,371] 79,884,289 
19,470,5394| 27,987,509] 48, 192/099] 72, 898,749| 188,733. 494 
15,775,5324) 20,121,418] 34,980,449] 50,368,726! 131,034,785 
- = = 553 1,224’ 
e a = = 111, 532,347 
if BS = 120, 934, 656] 426, 296, 792 
e = Ss 287,926] 1,228,362 
3 a = 5,768,283} 20,356, 952 
* - = 3,435, 162| 12,096, 134 
bs r x S 21,783 
100, 377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 
3,955, 6211 2,853,2301 2,902,5261 5,665,259] 38,030,353 
2 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 3 1876. 41875. 


6 Fiscal years, 
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47,018, 300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 

16,501, 478 

154, 152 

12, 255, 798 

14,363, 006 

71,551, 365 

15, 112, 586 

78, 922, 137 


482,140, 444 
188,359, 937 
18,783, 884 
284, 561, 478 
76,500, 741 
45, 939,377 
40, 345, 345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


259, 431,110 
61, 722, 390 
243, 608, 342 
57, 449, 384 
245, 625, 703 
55, 651, 319 
206, 095, 113 


37, 887, 449 
72, 688, 072 


39, 192 


1926 


1931 


1936 


1941 


1943 


1944 


19451 


63, 875, 800 
12, 460, 884 
1,012, 951 
5, 690, 379 
141,760 

8, 669, 810 
20,115, 576 
52,077, 122 
34, 639, 718 
114, 090, 595 


588, 885, 984 
168, 025, 501 

7,111, 896 
286, 305, 842 
75, 602, 162 
74, 669, 188 
27, 095, 283 


16, 487, 522 
17, 058, 147 


60, 420, 300 
13, 188, 928 


12, 450, 741 
30, 056, 643 
40, 164, 815 
107, 233, 112 


209, 760, 786 
70, 938, 351 
5,394, 084 
185, 493, 491 
19, 086, 492 
56, 158, 939 
14, 976, 873 


10, 848, 946 
14, 995, 478 


168, 316, 400 
42, 987,140 
401, 130 


1,766,720 


136, 547 
7,391, 517 
15, 089, 928 
31,246, 695 
59, 861, 787 
103, 639, 634 


346, 980, 652 
124, 694, 815 
12, 227, 387 
210, 206, 707 
52, 303, 878 
134, 436, 740 
23,974,191 


17, 749, 628 
15, 250, 935 


275, 190, 300 
67, 679, 708 
531, 449 
2,596, 626 
220, 255 

14, 550, 435 
28,234, 485 
85, 897, 736 
65, 240, 248 
154, 356, 5438 


285, 708, 739 
201, 730, 555 
30, 819, 633 
387, 113, 232 
239, 900, 848 
244,012, 336 
45,172,085 


58, 676, 338 
127, 869, 409 


271,094, 400 
68, 346, 346 
1,110, 101 
5, 428, 362 
212, 827 

16, 533, 440 
31,129, 131 
100,012,775 
56, 205, 769 
144, 707,065 


483,756, 894 
289, 566, 022 
30, 620, 390 
391,069, 658 
716, 644, 883 
332,704, 960 

62,191, 606 


86, 390, 600 
578, 530, 264 


265, 197, 100 
68, 400, 634 
1,010, 240 
5, 984, 827 
183, 209 

14, 284, 336 
28,161, 615 
101, 563, 024 
56, 115, 515 
157,190, 834 


741, 265,315 
372,925, 562 
59, 742, 201 
440,901,011 
772, 935, 430 
339, 908, 279 
58, 398, 213 


100, 687, 526 
553, 189, 628 


216, 443, 300 
54, 778, 226 
840, 708 

5, 303, 543 
210, 628 

16, 224, 118 
28, 690, 537 
106, 054, 911 
61,178,918 
179, 450, 771 


ano »-> WS wD 


819, 445, 087} 6 
398, 063, 480 
56, 881, 105 
488,040, 542 

555, 090, 103 10 


352, 545, 645} 11 


a 


59, 555, 035}12 
111,318, 110)13 
377,391, 246)14 


— | | | |S | 


210, 666, 426 
53, 464, 168 
184, 236, 564 
46, 444, 652 
219,575, 146 
50, 765, 605 
152, 687, 995 


31,358, 384 
59, 142, 971 


134, 433, 268 
28, 629, 914 
90, 151, 516 
34, 923, 391 

116, 209, 368 
38, 666, 648 

106, 087, 909 


31,336, 994 
47, 659, 378 


126, 245, 938 
25, 845, 624 
98, 915, 100 
27,099,785 

135, 359, 104 
35,040, 115 

115, 497, 181 


31,971, 047 
39, 216, 950) 


171, 835, 408 
34, 845, 584 
161, 1388, 512 
36, 739, 071 
431, 622,365 
94, 758, 269 
189, 953, 788 


65, 382, 196 
262, 516, 457 


176, 446, 946 
36, 476, 082 
195, 283, 341 
40, 284, 489 
420,190, 144 
115, 566, 684 
250, 948, 166 


70, 548, 287 
429,337,751 


212, 654, 961 
36,378, 816 
190,575, 143 
43, 635, 511 
428, 360, 899 
106, 650, 546 
271,014, 110 


80, 842, 673 
388, 785, 538 


235, 558, 101/15 
46, 625, 324)16 
196, 761, 222)17 
49, 760, 716)18 
384, 459, 898/19 
99,119, 533/20 


265, 405, 010)21 
79, 758, 655|22 


228,326, 683/23 


40,350 


42, 280 


42, 552 


42, 441 


42,346 


42,336 


2,164, 687, 636/3,506, 758, 047|4,232,022,088|4,487, 605, 510)3,397, 488,564 3,356, 600,167 3,343, 866, 498 


46, 793, 251 
83, 730, 8295 
458, 008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 680 

177, 187, 436 
719,305, 441 
2,282, 292 
44, 536, 832 
35, 945, 316 


—_ 


464, 805 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


42, 686, 166 
105,221 9065 
493, 599,754 
389, 503, 452 


1,677 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3, 489, 183 
51,723,199 
36, 453, 709 


378, 269 
832, 268 
21,795, 184 


197, 561 
13, 477, 663 


26, 396, 812 


74,129, 6945 


358, 549, 382 
321, 025, 588 


1,379 

215, 818, 096 
720, 468, 361 
1,977,441 
49,088, 310 
35, 367, 068 


378, 094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42,231, 027 


126, 633 
16, 189,074 


20, 497, 616 
75,846,5665 
334, 768, 557 
283, 345, 968 


1, 247 

205, 062, 353 
614, 890, 897 
2,265, 023 
41,391, 927 
28,807,311 


410, 448 
34, 966, 916 
1,240, 124 


61,026, 358 


59, 855 
21, 468, 816 


29,779, 241 
116,808,0915 
538, 291, 947 
403,733, 542 


1,028 
193, 5382, 914 


175, 840 
153, 314, 2645 
778, 914, 565 
560, 597,204 


1,019 
184, 926, 237 


60, 335, 950 
155,326, 3325 
796, 636, 786 
634,774,021 


1,020 
179, 905, 198 


795, 170, 569} 1,177,003,883]1,249,707,399 


3, 265, 449 
55, 334, 647 
37,030, 823 


561, 489 
37, 237, 954 
1, 572, 784 


91, 189, 300 


100, 092 
23, 453, 367 


3, 751, 785 
80,027, 414 
54, 548, 335 


552, 778 
24, 894, 307 
1,511, 845 


86, 842, 351 


72, 128 
21,476, 194 


, 769, 959 
84, 730,178 
58, 202, 151 


553, 305 
31,505, 349 
1, 502, 567 


89, 125, 479 


20, 615, 507 


prurues 
oo 
oe 


- 40 
22,320, 399|41 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 
Shipping— 
1} Vessels on the registry........ No - 7,394 
ton - 1,310, 896 
Sea-Going—?,3 
2 d Dholidsy eave tan hates | Nile OTOL ton 2,521, 5/3 4,032, 946 
3 Glearedsiepten ct meat tak s s 2,594,460} 4,071,391 
4 Otel suspen tyes Crore cle che ss 5, 116, 033 8, 104, 337 
Inland International—2,’ 
5 EL GOKGU nen lor eat hic nse ton 4,055,198| 2,934, 503 
6 (leane Glee watts outs \ sasee rhe ns s 3, 954, 797 2,763, 592 
7 PING ANSE dete thst a9) a seiase foaitede i 8,009,995} 5,698,095 
Coastwise— 
8 Hinteredeese st. ; es Re bee on tetas ton - 7, 664, 863 
9 @lcare die eka, ova thet User aaeenae = 7,451, 903 
10 PRG tale ain wayee iin woceGnen a 15, 116, 766 
Air Transportation— 
AUN es ho yen eis. sete tie ersusnerstanenens No - — 
12} Passenger miles............... e - = 
isle obireight carried: !j.cdscume hina lb. - = 
ils Wel ice hee (ee eee ta io CG He - - 
Communications— 
15| Telegraphs, Govt. miles of line No. - 1, 947 
16| Telegraphs, other, miles of line - - 
P7eeBelep hones 2h! iw, eenccsebanse totes es - - 
18} Telephones, employees........ c - ~ 
19| Radio receiving sets.......... oA ~ - 
Post Office— 
De AEVe VENUES (ic. tei ere eens Meee ooo $ 803, 637 1,344, 970 
Pinto xpencitures see erm ae $ 994, 876 1, 876, 658 
22| Money orders issued.......... $ 4,546,434) 7,725,212 
Dominion Finance— 
93| Customs revenues. .:./i.2/....- $ | 11,841,105} 18,406,092 
24| Eixcise reventies...........-.-- $ 4,295,945} 5,343,022 
25| War-tax revenues.............. $ = - 
26 Income tax ee cat cee $ - - 
24 Salestax st ak ese Le eile ¢ $ = = 
28| Total receipts from taxation.. $ 16,320,369} 23,942,139 
29; Per capita receipts from taxes. $ 4-42 5-54 
Silja ovale venuesuannes 4 uae tee $ 19,335,561} 29,635, 298 
31| Revenues per capita.......... $ 5-24 6-85 
39 Totallexpenditures!s.eoheeen $ 19,293,478] 33, 796, 648 
33) Expenditures per capita....... $ 5-23 7-82 
SAG rose bite minke teste eos $ 115, 492, 683} 199, 861, 537 
SF IGMASSOLS hath hot Sere aes $ 37,786,165) 44,465, 757 
36 ING bce Tob cree teereh ae tee eke $ 77, 706, 518| 155, 395, 780 
Provincial Finance— 
37| -Revenue, ordinary, totals..... $ 5,518,946} 7,858,698 
38| Expenditure, ordinary, totals.. $ 4,935, 008 8,119, 701 
Note Circulation— 
RO Pe BankenOtesh. seid acts aster or $ 20,914,637) 28,516, 692 
40| Dom. or Bank of Canadanotes!® $ 7,244,341} 14,539,795 
Chartered Banks— 
At YS Oapital) paid-up... 20.4 denen $ 37,095,340) 59,534,977 
ATW LENGSELSaer Ae ee oes une eeee $ 125,273, 631) 200, 613, 879 
43| Liabilities to the public....... $ 80, 250,974] 127,176, 249 
44| Deposits payable on demand... $ - - 
45| Deposits payable after notice.. $ _ = 
46 Totals, Deposits 19,11...... $ 56, 287,391) 94,346, 481 
Savings Banks— 
4%| Deposits in Post Office... $ 2,497, 260 6, 208, 227 
48| Deposits in Government banks $ 2,072,037 9, 628, 445 
49| Deposits in special banks.. _$ _ 5,766,712) 7, 685; 888}, 
Loan Companies (Dominion)— 
SOleGASSats ries enna teers $ 8,392,464] 73,906, 638 
Slip lsiabilirtiess meena she ais $°!' , 8,892,958 71,965, 017 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


Northern Ontario Railway Commission was not included. 


1891 


7,015 
1,005, 475 


5, 273, 935 
5, 421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8, 107, 452 


12, 835, 774 
12, 150, 356 
24,986, 130 


2, 699 
27, 866 


2,515; 824 
3, 161, 676 
12,478,178 


23,305, 218 
6, 914, 850 


30, 220, 068 
6-25 
38,579,311 
7:98 

40, 793, 208 
8-44 

289, 899, 230 


52, 090, 199 
237, 809, 031 


10, 698, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33, 061, 042 
16,176, 316 


60, 700, 697 
269, 307, 032 
187, 332, 325 


148, 396, 968 


21,738, 648 


‘17, 661, 378 


10, 982, 232 


125,041, 146 
123, 915, 704 


2 Fiscal year figures prior to 1941. 
which includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 


1901 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514, 732 
7,028, 330 
14) 543, 062 


5, 720, 575 
5, 766, 171 
11, 486, 746 


17, 927, 959 
16, 516, 837 
34, 444, 796 


17, 956, 258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38,612, 196 
7-19 
52,514, 701 
9-78 

57, 982, 866 
10-79 

354, 732, 433 


86, 252, 429 
268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14. 146, 059 
50, 601, 205 
27, 898, 509 


67, 035, 615 


1911 


8, 088 
770, 446 


11, 919, 339 
10, 377, 847 
22, 297, 186 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25, 1382, 359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627, 934 


Relat 


9, 146, 952 
7, 954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71, 838, 089 
16, 869, 837 


88, 707, 926 
12-31 

117, 780, 409, 
16-34 

122, 861, 250 
17-04 

474, 941, 487 


134, 899, 435 
340, 042, 052 


40, 706, 948 
38, 144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921, 354 


103, 009, 256 


531, 829, 324}1,303,131,260 
420, 008, 743|1,097,661,393 


95, 169, 631 
221, 624, 664 
349, 573, 327 


39, 950, 813 
16,098, 146 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523, 307 
158, 523, 307 


304, 801, 755 
568, 976, 209 
980, 433, 788 


43, 330, 579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770, 386 


389, 701, 988 
389, 701, 988 


3 In foreign service, 
4 Prior to 1941 Temiskaming and 


5 Excluding United States lines of Cana- 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


1921 1926 1931 1936 LGAL 1943 1944 19451 
7, 482 8,193 8, 966 9,373 8, 667 9,074 = a 1 
1,223,973} 1,348,985) 1,484,423) 1,367,071) 1,271,811) 1,848,304 - - 

_ 12,516,503} 22,837,720] 28,064,762} 28,895,751} 31,452,400) 26,345,562) 28,356,681} 29,655,984) 2 
12,400,226! 22,817,276] 26,535,387) 29,156,876} 33,313,400) 28,504,987} 30,853, 811 a 3 
24,916, 729| 45,654,996] 54,600,149] 58,052,627) 64,765,800) 54,850,549) 59, 210, 492 = 4 
14, 828,454] 14,117,099| 17,769,690|> 14, 472,022 = = = 5 
14,903,447] 15,474,732] 18,542,037) 14,998, 858 = a = = 6 
29,731,901} 29,591,831) 36,311,727) 29,470,880 = = = = r | 
28,567, 545| 41,770,480| 47,134,652] 42,979,361) 48,107,158) 40,300,778) 43,776,497 = 8 
27,773,668| 41,117,175) 47,540,555) 41,815,616) 46,433,320} 38,668,241] 41, 628, 639 a 9 
56,341,213] 82,887,€55| 94,675,207} 84,794,977| 94,540,478] 78,969,019) 85,405, 136 = 10 

294, 449 393,103] 7,046,276] 7,100,401) 12,508,390] 15,293,549) 16, 189,362 = 11 

- 631,715| 4,073,552] 9,653,196] 56,723,714) 103,390, 464] 118, 886, 329 = 12 

79, 850 724,721} 2,372,467} 22,947,105] 16,559,611] 13,853,563) © 12, 430, 645 = 13 

~ 3, 960 470,461} 1,161,060} 3,411,971] 7,586,809] 7,296, 265 = 14 

11, 207 10, 722 9,300 8, 893 9, 9192 9,3664 9,3664 = 15 
41,577 42,239 43, 928 44,014 43,047 43, 048 43,048 = 16 
902,090} 1,201,008] 1,364,200] 1,266,228} 1,562,146] 1,692,162) 1,751,923 = 14 

19, 9437 23,0837 23,8257 17,775! 20, 103% 20,6947 21,9787 = 18 

- 134, 486 523, 100 862,109} 1,454,717] 1,728,880} 1,770,900) 1,759, 100/19 
26,331,119] 31,024,464} 30,416,106] 32,507,888] 40,383,366] 48,868,762) 61,070,919) 66,071, 815/20 
24,661, 262| 30,499,686] 36,292,603] 30,100,102) 38,699,674) 44,741,987) 48,485,009) 54,629, 281/21 
173, 523, 322| 177, 840,231] 167,749, 651} 121,810,839] 173, 565, 550| 236,925,920) 262, 297,331) 281, 890, 291/22 
163, 266, 804| 127,355,144] 131,208,955} 74,004,560} 130, 757,011) 118, 962, 839] 167,882,089) 115,091, 376/28 
37,118,367| 42,923,549] 57,746,808] 44,409,797| 88,607,559) 138,720,723) 142,124,331] 151,922, 140)/24 
168, 385, 327| 157,296,320] 107,320,633] 197,484,627] 558, 175, 014|1,795,039,893)2, 111,032,508 ‘2 20 
46,381, 824| 55,571,962] 71,048,022] 82,709, 803| 220, 471,004] 860, 188, 672)1,036,757,035) 977, 758, 068/26 
38,114,539] 74,025,093} 20,783,944] 77,551,974] 179, 701,224] 250, 478, 438} 304,913, 484) 209, 389, 876/27 


368, 770, 498} 327,575,013) 296, 276,396] 317,311, 809 
41-96 34-66 28-55 28°77 67-63 174-97 203-49 7 
436, 292, 185| 382,893,009] 356, 160, 876] 372,595,996) 872, 169, 645/2,249,496,177/2,765,017,713|2,687,334,799 
49-64 40-52 34-32 33-79 75-80 190-45 230-90 221-74 
528, 302, 513| 355, 186,423] 440,008, 855| 532, 585, 555|1,249,601,446/4,387,124,117/5,322,253, 505 |5,245,611,924)82 
60-11 37-59 42-41 48-29 108-60 371-41 444-45) — 432- 
2,902, 482, 117|2,768,779,184|2,610,265,698|3,431,944,027|5,018,928,023)9,228,252,012)12,359,123, 230/15, 712,181,527 |/34 
561, 603, 1338] 379,048,0858| 348,653,7628| 425,843,509%|1,370,236,5888/3,045,402,9118/3,619,038,3378/4,413,819,509/35 
2,340, 878, 984|2,389,731,099|2,261,611,937|3,006,100,517|3, 648,691 ,449|6,182,849, 101 |8,740,084,893 /11,298,362,018/36 


179, 143, 480 
190,754, 202 


102, 030, 458} 146, 450, 904 
102, 569,515) 144, 183, 178 


232, 616, 182 
248, 141, 808 


404,791,0009 
349,818,000° 


435,771,0009 
378,790,0009 


194,621,710) 168, 885, 995 
271, 531, 162) 190,004, 824 


141, 969, 350 
153,079, 362 


119, 507, 306 
105, 275, 223 


81, 620, 753 
406, 433, 409) 


50, 230, 204 
773, 426, 716 


37,056,187} 28,636,174/39 
943, 576, 233/1,078,988,028|/40 


129,096,339] 116,638,254] 144,674,853] 145,500,000} 145,500,000) 145,500,000) 145,500,000} 145,500,000 41 
2,841, 782, 079|2,864,019,213|3,066,018,472|3,144,506,755|4,008,381,256 |5, 148,458,722 |5,990,410,887|6,743,217,134)42 
2,556, 454, 190/2,604,601,786|2, 741,554,219 |2,855,622,232|3,711,870,680)4,849,222,532|5,689,443 ,095|6,438,617,676 43 

551,914, 643| 553,322,935] 578,604,394] 618,340,561|1,088,198,370}1,619,407,736/1,863,793,981|1,986,075,142/44 
1,289, 347, 063|1,340,559,021|1,437,976,832|1,518,216,945|1,616,129,007|1,864,177,700|2,272,578,361|2,750,358,254/45 
2,264, 586, 736|2,277,192,043|2,422,834,828|2,614,895,597 |3,464,781 ,844 |4,592,336,705|5,422,302,978)6, 159,997,976 46 


29,010,619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


24, 035, 669 
8, 794, 870 
67,241,344 


24,750,227| 22,047,287 
12 12 
69,820,422] 69,665, 415 


“147, 094, 183] 137, 210, 511 
146, 046,087! 137, 199, 814 


96, 698, £10 
95, 281, 122 


120, 321,095 
119, 425, 417 


130, 795,391] 126,943, 566} 130, 945, 859 
130, 787, 116' 126,918, 948' 130, 877, 350 


dian National Telegraphs. 6 As at June 30. 7 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 8 Active assets only. 9 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
10 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1945. 11 Including amounts 
deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 12 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 


Smal! Loans Companies 


(Dominion )— 
LWA RSOLS retin ct cota uihana ate atc aa = = z & 
Pl Pentetelot Liles Aras. avers, steedie om easlrarre $ - = as = ES 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— 
SIMIAN SSUES ie cilss atte even Seu ene $ A 3 i) ea a 
Al Emer EUI CICS cuss cet on ace $ a = a fa 
Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
Assets— 
5 Company funds... 5252 aaueema $ 4 4 4 4 4 
6 Guaranteed funds....:....... $ 4 4 4 4 4 
LIABILITIES— 
7 Company tundsy. (255 sven $ 4 4 4 4 4 
8 Guaranteed funds............ $ 4 4 4 4 4 
9| Esrates, TRUST AND AGENCY 
FUNDS). e Site See ah. Eee 4 4 4 4 4 


Trust Companies (Provincial)—* 
AssEts— 
10 Company funds (par value)... $ 
11 Guaranteed,funds (par value). $ = = fe fe iz. 
12} Esrares, TRUST AND AGENCY 
FUNDS ye eRe nee ee $ - = = s ef 
Dominion Fire Insurance — 
13| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ | 228,453,784} 462,210,968] 759, 602, 191|/1,038,687,619|2 279,868,346 
14; Premium income for each year. $ 2 Sola lOnmie ono all GO 6, 168, 716 9, 650;348} 20,575, 255 
15] - Losses paid during each year... $ 1,549, 199 3, 169, 824 3,905, 697 6,774,956] 10,936,948 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
17| Premium income for each year. $ 
18} Losses paid during each year.. $ & = = a Be 
$ 
$ 


Dominion Life Insurance—® : 
19} Amounts at LISkWAeG ro law cays. 45, 825,935} 103,290,932) 261,475,229) 463, 769,034] 950, 220, 771 
20| Premium income for each year. 1, 852, 974 3, 094, 689 8,417,702} 15,189,854) 31,619, 626 


21| Net amounts of policies become 


claims during each year...... $ ~ - - 7,182,358) 11, 434,901 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ = - et He = 


23| Premium income for each year. $ - + 2S oe RS 
24| Net amounts of policies become 


. claims during each year...... > - ~ - - = 
Business Transacted— 
2" Bank Gebitsn .eetoes Baer $000 me a) 2 _ as 
26|Commercial Faiiures............ No. - - 1, 861 1,341} - 1,332 
Bale Lid bilitieseueenieesae weer esate $ ~ - 16, 723,939) -10,811,671| 13,491,196 
Education (Provincially- 
Controlled Schools only)— . ' 
28 ley lonrolmente scores oe eee ee ens No.| — 803,000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633 1,361, 205 
29| Averages of daily attendance... “ - - - 669, 000 . 870, 532 
SOle S Deachers hace yeye an eeasagey tone a 13, 559 18,016}: 23,718 27,126 40, 516 
31) Public expenditures on......... $ a - - 11,044,925} 37,971,374 
Criminal Statistics—® 
32} Convictions, indictable offences. No. - 3,509 3,974 5, 638 12,627 
33| Convictions, non-indictable 
OfLONCES oyna ey ee eee iar | eee 30,3651 33, 643 36, 510 100, 633 
Hospitals— 
$4] Other than mental.........%... No. 


Sal Ws Bed Capacibyin et -eei-eeee 
36| Patients under treatment....... 


[Jets Dora Soot Cnt = ALPS 
ar So fl oa Rt | 
Ae edt ah a1 ena Vso Le | 
Petheghy steal oe 
Oe a fas De Pl 


Sa PRE LOT CAL ety) ch bead fe reel eae Ee rhea i 
38 Patients under treatment..... “ 
39 RECCLDIS ek es Ae ee nice $ 
40 HXPeCNGituress.. toa secu Hele $ 
1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 1928 figures; first year available. 3 1922 figures; first 
year provincial figures made available by the Department of Insurance. 4 Prior to 1920 when the 


Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation concerning loan com- 
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of the small provincial companies. 
1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


ended Sept. 30. 


year 1930. 


6 Not including fraternal insurance. 
8 Includes Newfoundland. 


10 1886 figures; first year available. 


12 Wartime military hospitals not included. 


7 Figures are for 
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Census figures, applying to calendar 
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P. 86—A line between the sixth and seventh lines from the bottom of the page has 
been dropped; this line reads: ‘“Commissioner’s office is in Pretoria. 


He was 
succeeded by Mr. Charles J.’’. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Main Geographical Features.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the 
whole northern part of the North American Continent with its islands, except the 
United States territory of Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland (with Labrador). 
It takes in the whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting 
waters northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the 
west. 

The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere Island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 

The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
From east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle Isle Strait 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 48° of latitude and 84° of longitude. 5 

The area of the Dominion is 3,690,410 square miles, a figure that may be com- 
pared with that of 3,608,787 square miles for Continental United States and Alaska; 
3,776,700 the total area of Europe; 2,974,514 the area of Australia; 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil; 1,581,079 the area of India (excluding Burma); 120,849 the area of 
the British Isles. Canada’s area is 28 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire, 
as it is shown at p. 141 of the 1948-44 Year Book. 

The sea coast of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, com- 
prises the following mileages:— 

Mainland—Atlantic 3,068, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 

3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 14,820 miles. 
Islands— Atlantic 1,518, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 
2,307, Arctic 26,786; total 34,650 miles. 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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The Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles long and that between 
Canada and Alaska is 1,539-8 miles; the Canada-Labrador boundary has not been 
surveyed but is estimated at 1,260 miles. 

The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system of navigable waterways provides ship 
transportation from the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait 
of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance 
to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles; from Montreal to Fort William, the 
great Canadian grain-shipping port, the distance is 1,215 miles. Throughout its 
length the waterway gives access to a region rich in natural and industrial resources. 


The potentialities of these inland waterways of Canada are enormous since 
modern canal systems by-pass the unnavigable portions of the St. Lawrence River, 
link up the various bodies of water of the Great Lakes and are bound to have a 
much greater economic influence on the future wealth and progress of the nation. 
There are no tides in these Lakes although considerable variation in water levels is 
sometimes occasioned by strong winds or heavy precipitation. At the Great Lakes 
ports and harbours, ships load and unload their cargoes to and from all points in 
the Dominion. 


1,—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water! Areas, by Provinces and Territories 
Nortr.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, ete., see pp. 29-30. 
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1 Salt-water areas are excluded. 2 'Too small to be enumerated. 3 Revised since the publi- 


cation of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


The physical features of Canada are considered under this heading in six natural 
divisions into which the country is divided, each of which is defined and shown in 
the map on p. 5. | 

(1) The Appalachian-Acadian ‘Region, comprising the Maritime Provinees 
and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence River. It is a 
hilly or mountainous Region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 

' (2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence River 
and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron. It is underlain 
chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 
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(3) The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson Bay. 

(4) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
which stretches down Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean. It is underlain by 
only slightly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 

(5) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 
Coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 

(6) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 
The former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the latter 
is a broad, flat region, underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds. 

The physiographic details of each division are described as follows:— 


Appalachian-Acadian Region.—This Region embracing an _ extension 
northward of the Appalachian Mountains includes the Maritime Provinces (New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island) together with the southeastern 
portion of Quebec. Excepting the Notre Dame Mountains of Gaspe Peninsula, 
the terrain is not high and the comparatively low elevations are better described 


as hills.. With the exception of the St. John, the rivers are of no great length in 


their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of diversified character 
with areas of good farm lands. The broken coast provides many good harbours 
and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada possesses 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The rocks of the Appalachian-Acadian Region include sediments, volcanics 
and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic age. In a few places rocks of Precambrian age 
are known and along the Bay of Fundy Coast are a few areas underlain by Mesozoic 
rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by little-disturbed 
Carboniferous beds. Elsewhere, however, throughout the Region, the rocks are 
nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast direction and 
are, in addition, broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure. During the 
Glacial Period the whole Region, with the exception of the central part of Gaspe, 
was overridden by ice sheets. . 

The area has mineral deposits in great variety but the only substances mined 
in large quantity at present are coal, asbestos and gypsum. The coal industry is 
of exceptional importance and the area produces over 40 p.c. of the coal mined in 
Canada. All of the asbestos and about 88 p.c. of the gypsum mined in Canada are 
also produced here. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—South and east of Hudson Bay the predominating 
physical geographic feature is the very extensive depression containing the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River which connects them with the Atlantic Ocean. 
The bulk of the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies within 
the limits of the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. 
The very important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence River from Kingston 
to Quebec and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together 
are generally known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, about 35,000 square miles in 
area. At present containing the greater part of the population of Canada, this 
industrial area is of great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile 
soil combine to make it most suitable for mixed farming. 
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The underlying rocks are sediments, mostly little disturbed, ranging in age 
from Cambrian to Devonian. The Cambrian rocks consist of sandstones derived 
by the weathering of the old Precambrian surface. The Ordovician, Silurian and 
Devonian rocks consist largely of limestones and shales deposited during inundations 
by the sea. Since the Devonian, the history of the Region has been one of erosion. 
The Region was overridden by the ice sheets of the Pleistocene. In general the rocks 
dip gently away from the Canadian Shield; in some places ee are broken by faults 
and in others they are gently folded. 

The Lowlands contain no coal nor metallic mineral deposits of importance. 
The chief mineral resources are natural gas, petroleum, salt and gypsum; limestone, 
dolomite, shale and other rocks are quarried for various uses. 


The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield meludes a vast area comprising 
all the mainland of Canada to the east of the Interior Piains excepting the relatively 
small St. Lawrence, and Appalachian-Acadian Regions. The northern shore line of 
Canada’s mainland is markedly affected by the great and deep indentation of 
Hudson Bay which, receiving rivers running in from west, south and east, has an 
enormous drainage basin mainly in Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. Practically 
all of this great basin, excepting the Nelson River drainage, is included in the - 
Canadian Shield, the surface characteristic of which is hard rock either exposed or 
overlain with shallow soil generally confining agriculture to the valleys or small 
basins. With only small areas in northeastern Quebec rising above 2,000 feet 
in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the surface is generally accidented 
by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of lakes and streams. On its 
south and west sides, Hudson Bay is bordered by a strip of low land under 500 feet 
in elevation and varying in width from one to two hundred miles; in the southerly 
part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain with a considerable depth of soil 
sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 

The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambrian age. They form a continental 
mass which in Precambrian time extended out in all directions beyond the present 
limits of the Shield. Many times during the succeeding Paleozoic and. Mesozoic 
Tiras the Shield was at least partly flooded by seas which advanced over it and later 
retreated. The sediments that accumulated in these seas were largely swept away 
by later erosion. During the Pleistocene or Glacial Period, the Shield was heavily 
glaciated by huge glaciers of continental extent.- One of these sheets had its gather- 
ing ground west of Hudson Bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these 
centres the ice moved out in all directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual 
soil, smoothed down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface and, by 
scattering debris irregularly over the surface, completely disorganized the drainage. 
The result was the formation of the numerous lakes which are everywhere so charac- 
teristic a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary 
lakes were left in front of ice and, in these, clay and other fine stratified deposits 
accumulated forming what are known as clay belts. The mineral resources of the 
Canadian Shield are of great variety and immense value. In 1944 it produced 
about 92 p.c. of the gold of Canada, 56 p.c. of the silver, 95 p.c. of the copper and 
all of the nickel, radium, platinum and cobalt. There are no deposits of coal or 
oil in the Precambrian rocks. 


Interior Plains.—This Region of Canada is part of a great plains region in 
the interior of the North American continent stretching from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean. It comprises the area bordering on the mountain system to 
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the west and extending eastward to the edge of the great Canadian Shield which 
commences on the Arctic Coast about three hundred miles east of the mouth of 
Mackenzie River and runs south and east through Great Bear, Great Slave, Atha- 
baska and Winnipeg Lakes. Throughout most of the Region the underlying Paleo- 
zoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part 
of the area, however, the Franklin Range, which lies between Great Bear Lake 
and Mackenzie River, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the 
rocks are folded and faulted. 


The southern portion of the Plains Region slopes gently to the east down to 
Lake Winnipeg and includes the Nelson River drainage emptying into Hudson 
Bay; representing the bulk of the presently settled part of Western Canada, it 
includes the treeless prairies and comprises the lands which, in the main, produce 
Canada’s great wheat crops. This area is characteristically different from other 
parts of Canada in that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is over- 
lain by great depths of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves 
down into deep coulées and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any con- 
siderable extent are infrequent and usually quite shallow. The terrain is generally 
smooth or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, falls 
away gradually to 800 feet around Lake Winnipeg, 700 miles to the east. 


Just north of Edmonton where the plains have narrowed to a width of about — 
400 miles, a height of land turns the water. The northern portion of the Plains 
Region is drained by a river system flowing eastward from the high mountains and 
then turning north to discharge into the Arctic Ocean through the great Mackenzie 
River. The Mackenzie is over 2,500 miles long and its valley with its low elevation — 
is the outstanding feature of the Northwest Territories. In this watershed the 
terrain becomes less smooth with prominent elevations in the Caribou, Horn, 
and Franklin Mountains and the clay soils of the prairies give way to more of 
sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, each half as large again as 
Lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than Lake Erie, are notable features. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The outstanding and predominant orographical 
feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran Mountain System which, extending up 
from the south, parallels the coast of the Pacific Ocean and, continuing on, comprises 
the bulk of the United States territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain 
system has a width of about 400 miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in 
area, includes nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon. This area is definitely 
the most rugged and elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights 
of 10,000 feet with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal 
named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 6. The main 
mountain ranges forming the system are the Coast Mountains and the St. Elias 
Mountains on the Pacific side, the Selkirks and the Rockies on the east side of the 
system to the south, and farther north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie 
Mountains. This great mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the 
ocean and the interior of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the 
moisture out of the winds coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the 
climate of the western country. On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by 
mountain streams pitching swiftly down to the Pacific. The Yukon Territory is 
drained to the north by that remarkable river of the same name which runs through 
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a wide valley over 1,700 miles long before reaching the Bering Sea. On the east 
side of the mountains and their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east 
and to the north. 

The fundamental geology of this Region is of highly disturbed rocks ranging in 
age from Precambrian to Recent. The Rocky Mountain Belt is composed of great 
thicknesses of Precambrian, Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments, in most places 
unaccompanied by plutonic or voleanic rocks. The Coast Range consists essentially 
of complex batholiths of granite of late Jurassic or early Cretaceous age, cutting 
and enclosing sediments and volcanic rocks of earlier Mesozoic age, and fringed on 
both sides by pre-granite rocks and by isolated basins of younger rocks. The 
Interior Belt, of plateaus and mountain ranges, is underlain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic 
and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. The pre-Tertiary beds are cut by 
numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several districts strata of Precambrian 
age are exposed. The Precambrian rocks of the Region are almost entirely quartzites, 
argillites, limestones, conglomerates and gneisses and schists derived from sedi- 
mentary rocks. p 


The Arctic Archipelago.—This remarkable archipelago lying in the Arctic 
Ocean sits like a cap on the northern shore line of the mainland and extends north- 
ward as a great triangle with its apex at Ellesmere Island in latitude 83°05’ and in 
longitude almost due north of Ottawa, the capital city of the Dominion. These 
treeless Arctic islands are of vast extent. Baffin, Victoria and Ellesmere, are . 
approximately 197,754, 80,340, and 77,392 square miles, respectively, in area. 
Other large islands are: Banks, 25,675; Devon, 21,606; Melville, 16,503; Prince of . 
Wales, 13,736; Axel-Heilberg, 13,583; and Somerset 9,594 square miles. There 
are some high mountains in the northeastern islands and in Ellesmere Island an 
elevation of 10,000 feet has been recorded. 

Little is known of the geology of the islands and the economic potentialities, 
beyond deposits of coal and other minerals, have not been fully established. Pre- 
cambrian schists and granitoid gneisses occur on Baffin and Ellesmere Islands and 
probably elsewhere. Paleozoic strata occur on most of the islands and Triassic 
and Tertiary rocks on a few. Linked with the Archipelago is the Hudson Bay 
Lowland underlain by flat-lying Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian strata. An area 
of Mesozoic rocks also occurs along the Moose River. 

Gold has been reported from the head of Wager Inlet; native copper has been 
brought back from Baffin Island; mica and graphite have been found on the north 
side of Hudson Strait; bituminous coal is known to occur in Carboniferous strata 
on the islands north of Lancaster Sound and lignite occurs in Tertiary beds on the 
northern and eastern shores of Baffin Island as well as on Bylot Island. Lignite 
has been found in the Mesozoic rocks of Moose River. The possibility of finding 
oil in the Paleozoic strata of the Hudson Bay Lowland has been considered, but. 
the probability is that the formations are too thin and lack the structure necessary 
for the accumulation of oil. 


Subsection 1.—Hydrographical Features* 


The oceanic areas immediately surrounding the northern half of North America 
play a vital role in the national life of Canada. The immense navigable waterways 
which extend into the heart of the continent have been of greatest importance to the 
discovery, exploration and mercantile development of the Dominion. The energizing 


* Prepared by F.C. G. Smith, Hydrographic Engineer, under the direction of F. H. Peters, Surveyor 
General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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influence of the ocean, brought far inland by remarkable coastal physiography, has 
had marked effect on the lives and character of the inhabitants. The serried Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts provide excellent harbours for great fishing fleets and are natural 
sites for the ports required for transhipment of primary and manufactured products. | 


To present a comprehensive description of these adjacent seas the good offices 
of oceanography, geology, marine biology, meteorology, and many other sciences 
would have to be invoked, but in the space allotted it would be impossible to deal 
with so many aspects. The basic factor in any utilitarian study of the oceanic- 
continental margin is the physical relief of the sea-floor, a subject which has greatly 
developed in recent years. As an arbitrary limit must be set, the scope of this 
subsection will be restricted to a consideration of some of the more salient features of 
the hydrography of the marginal seas surrounding Canada. 

The Dominion authority for conducting hydrographic surveys is the Hydro- 
graphic Service of Canada, under the administration of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources.* The work with which it 
is charged includes the charting of coastal and inland waters, the investigation 
of tides and tidal streams, and the recording of fluctuations of the waters comprising 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This Service produces and circulates 
the official Canadian hydrographic aids to navigation: charts, volumes of pilots’ 
and sailing directions, tide tables and related nautical publications. 


The hydrographical descriptions of the marginal seas are dealt with under the 
headings, Atlantic, Arctic and Sub-Arctic, and Pacific, in the following paragraphs. 


Atlantic.—Incursions of the sea in the Atlantic Coast are formed in depressions 
between crests of the Appalachian Mountain Range as it dips into the ocean. Sea- 
ward from the shore protrudes the submerged Continental Shelf, the zone which 
effects the transition from continental to oceanic regions. In contrast to the narrow- 
ness and comparative smoothness of submarine plateaus in many parts of the world, 
the shelf extending off the Atlantic Coast of Canada is distinguished by great width 
and diversity of relief. From the coast of Nova Scotia ic extends 60 to 140 miles; 
from Newfoundland 120 to 270 miles. In the latter region, the oceanward edge 
of the submerged plateau is over 600 miles from the Canadian coast, the shelf there 
being taken to embrace within its confines the Island of Newfoundland. Owing to 
the great paucity of soundings the width off Labrador is uncertain, but indications 
are that it varies from about 150 miles at Belle Isle to 50 miles at the entrance to 
Hudson Strait. Northward it merges into that of the Polar Sea. 

The outer edge of the shelf is known as the Continental Shoulder. There, 
the sea-floor drops suddenly to the main oceanic basin, several miles deep, the steep 
declivity being referred to as the Continental Slope. Depths of the sea over the 
top of the Shoulder vary considerably in different regions and, in consequence, this 
boundary line between continental and the deep oceanic features cannot be uni- 
versally defined in terms of a constant bathymetric contour. Off the Canadian 
and Newfoundiand coasts, soundings of from 100 to 200 fathoms are reached before 
the shelf suddenly gives way to the steep declivity leading to abysmal depths. 


From the relations between widths and depths as given above, it is evident that 
the over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental Shelf is slight. It is far from smooth, 
however, the whole area being studded with such impressive forms as shoals, plateaus, 
banks, ridges and islands. The deeply indented Atlantic coasts of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland are fringed by scraggy islets and rock shoals. Off Nova Scotia 


* See special article at pp. 14-18. 
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the 40-fathom line lies at an average distance of 12 miles from shore. This sub- 
marine contour constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping but close within 
it lie some formidable menaces to navigation. Seaward, rise the extensive fishing 
banks known as Georges, Browns, La Have, Sambro, Middle, Misaine, Banquereau, 
Sable Island, St. Pierre and the Great Banks of Newfoundland. Sable Island, the 
dry top of a long undersea ridge, lies 90 miles off the nearest point of the continental 
coast and less than 25 miles from the rim of the deep oceanic basin. This Island 
is reported to be moving oceanward owing to the action of sea and wind, the sea 
encroaching on the western end and the land extending eastward. 
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A Cross-Section showing a Portion of the Continent and the Continental Shelf, Vicinity 
of Saint John, Halifax and Sable Island. 


The whole floor of the marginal sea appears to be traversed with channels and 
gulleys, as yet imperfectly charted but sufficiently so to indicate the general outlines. 
The outer edge of this submerged flank of the continent is trenched with deep sub- 
marine ravines cutting well into the shelf. Outstanding of these is a bold, canyon- 
like depression which commences in the deep Atlantic Basin south of the Great 
Banks of Newfoundland and separating St. Pierre Bank on the north and Banquereau 
on the south. It continues northwestward through Cabot Strait, crosses the open 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.to the north of the Magdalen Islands, thence runs past the 
Gaspe Coast into the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence. Branches extend for some 
distance into the northeast arm of the Gulf towards Belle Isle, and also along the 
northeastern coast of Anticosti Island. Depths in this trough vary from nearly 
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300 fathoms in Cabot Strait, to 100 fathoms in the St. Lawrence Estuary a short 
distance below the Saguenay. In referring to the Estuary of the St. Lawrence it is 
of interest to record that, off the mouth of the Saguenay, the water of the St. Lawrence 
is salt; at the lower end of Orleans Island it is brackish and the range of tide here 
reaches its maximum; at Quebec the water is fresh. The true head of the Hstuary, 
therefore, is at the lower end of Orleans Island. 


The main features of the topography of the Atlantic marginal sea-floor are 
attributed to glacial origin, but other agencies are at work constantly modifying the ~ 
submarine relief. Land erosion is an important factor, eroded materials from the 
continent being carried by rivers, ice, or winds to the foreshores from whence the solid 
detritus is spread over wide areas by sea and ice. Stones, gravels, sand and muds 
are thus transported. Wave action against cliffs and shore banks accounts for 
enormous masses of continental substances being washed away and deposited over 
the surrounding sea-floor. The processes of erosion on a great scale are apparent 
in the Magdalen Islands area in the centre of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There, 
the comparatively soft sandstone cliffs are continually being nibbled into fantastic 
shapes, or worn away by the violent seas to which the coast is exposed. Asa result, 
shallow submarine flats and sand-bars are formed, and bottom contours fluctuate 
to a considerable degree. 


Sea ice, also, is an active agent in the processes of littoral erosion, transport.and 
deposition of eroded materials. A very good illustration can be seen each spring in 
Cabot Strait where, for many weeks prior to the opening of navigation, an extensive 
procession of winter ice from the Gulf and River St. Lawrence and Chaleur Bay 
streams out along the Atlantic coast of Cape Breton on its journey to the sea. The 
ice which was formed in shallow water and along the shores is laden with erosion 
products, the mud, sand or clay scoured from the bottom, or swept from the land 
by gales. The origin of such ice can be recognized: that formed in the St. Lawrence 
River and Chaleur Bay is dark with the characteristic muds and clays conveyed 
from those regions, while the ice from the Northumberland Strait area is red with 
the coloured sand peculiar to the southern part of the Gulf. Ice navigators and 
coastal dwellers refer to the latter as “‘red’’ ice—a welcome sight in the spring as it 
moves down the coast of Cape Breton for, being the last of the winter ice to flow out 
of the Gulf, it heralds the opening of navigation. Much of this ice-borne material 
is carried well out on the Continental Shelf, some of it reaching even beyond Sable 
Island before the ice deteriorates. 


Icebergs, also, are partly responsible for continental shelf-building. Each 
year a great number of these ’bergs, calved on the shores of Greenland and carrying 
detritus gouged from the land, are brought south by the Labrador Current. Some 
become stranded off the Labrador Coast, some on the Great Banks of Newfoundland, 
others drift until melted by the warmer water of the Gulf Stream. In any case, they 
succeed in transporting and depositing quantities of stones, mud and other solid 
material. Wave motion and tidal currents complete the work of distribution. 
The configuration of the continental sea-floor is continually changing, and vigilance 
is necessary to keep navigation charts of Canada’s eastern seaboard up to date. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern 
coast of North America is a major part of the Great Continental Shelf surrounding 
the North Polar Sea and on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Greenland, 
Iceland and most of the islands north of Europe and Asia. In the Canadian segment 
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of the Arctic the Polar Shelf develops its maximum width and attains its “Farthest 
North”. Hudson Bay, connected to the Arctic by Foxe Channel, and to the At- 
lantic by Hudson Strait, is a shallow flooding of this same Continental Plateau. 


On the 80th meridian of west longitude the Polar Shelf reaches the greatest 
width of any submerged continental plateau. A cross-section of the Shelf on this 
meridian intersects the southern extremity of James Bay, Hudson Bay and the north 
coast of Ellesmere Island—a total distance of over 2,000 miles, the Continental 
Shoulder being only 300 miles from the Pole. Owing to the very limited amount 
of charting that has been done in the Arctic, the bottom topography on this profile 
would be somewhat hypothetical. Sufficient is known, however, to indicate an 
abrupt break of the continental margin at its northern oceanward edge. There, 
the sea-floor drops from a depth of about 100 fathoms to depths of over two miles 
in the North Polar Basin. This steep continental terrace borders the whole western 
side of the Canadian Archipelago and it constitutes one of the most striking and 


. significant features of the Polar Regions. From this great declivity a number of 


deep, well-developed troughs, apparently cut by glaciers, enter between the western 
groups of islands. Off Baffin Island, on the submerged shelf which joins the eastern 
side of the Archipelago with Greenland, is an isolated depression reported to be con- 
siderably over a mile in depth. A ridge across Davis Strait, on which the depth 
is about 200 fathoms, separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


The incursions of the sea, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, bite deeply into. 
the continent. Hudson Bay is an inland sea, some 250,000 square miles in area. 
Into it is poured the water drained from one and a half million square miles of the 
continent—nearly three times that of the Atlantic drainage system. In this respect, 


_the Bay resembles an enormous estuarial basin, the great flood of fresh water into 


it accounting for the low salinity of the upper layers and partly for its great temper- 
ature ranges. Still more pronounced in estuarial character is James Bay to the 
south. This projection, with general depths of 20 to 30 fathoms in its central 
part and with extensive, drying mud-flats off its shores, is studded with islands. 
A great number of rivers discharge into James Bay and, as a result, the water is 
brackish. 

In Hudson Bay soundings are too few to give a complete picture of submarine 


relief, but the average depth is about 70 fathoms. It has been ascertained that a 


deepwater channel is carried from Hudson Strait into an irregular-shaped depression 
in the centre of the Bay where a greatest charted depth of 141 fathoms has been 
found. Of the hydrography of the east side of the Bay, little is known beyond the 
fact that it is bordered by groups of islands and rocks lying as far off as 100 miles. 
Ship navigation inside these islands would be subject to great risk owing to the 
searcity of chart soundings. Strikingly different is the western side of Hudson 
Bay which is low and flat, almost devoid of islands except well to the north where a 
few small islets are found. Off the shore between James Bay and Cape Churchill 
the water deepens gradually, the 50 fathom contour lying about 50 to 90 miles off. 
Northward of Churchill this contour approaches within 15 to:30 miles of the coast. 


Hudson Strait, 480 miles in length, is a deep arm of the sea separating Baffin 
Island from the continental coast and connecting Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Widths of the Strait vary from 37 miles at the entrance to 120 miles near its western 
extremity. The coasts are generally high and bold, broken by many bays and 
fiords which afford excellent harbourage. Its greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms 
is found close inside the Atlantic entrance. There the sea-floor is extremely irregular 
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and deep, swift tidal currents striking the nearly vertical rock walls of submarine 
valleys are deflected sharply upward to cause the disturbance referred to by Davis 
as ‘the furious overfall’’. Throughout the whole Strait, great irregularities of 
the bottom are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few hazards to navigation | 
have been located. 


Pacific.—The marine zones of Canada—Atlantic, Pacific and Aretic—exhibit 
individual characteristics, the marginal sea of the Pacific differing strikingly from 
the others. In contrast to the more symmetrical and subdued hydrography of the 
eastern seaboard, the corresponding coastal belt of British Columbia is characterized 
by bold, abrupt relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Dominant features 
of the Pacific Marginal Sea are the great detached island land-masses, their western 
slopes lying close to the edge of the deep oceanic basin. Whereas the Atlantic 
Coast is broken by bays and inlets of moderate length and depth, the western sea- 
board of Canada is characterized by a well-developed fiordal system which pene- 
trates the mountainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. 

The inlets of British Columbia are occasionally straight, but most are winding 
and branch off at intervals to form webs of off-shoots and ramifications. They are 
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Plan showing the Extent of the Continental Shelf Off the Pacifie Coast of Canada. 
This Coast lends itself better to delineation in plan rather than in elevation. (See cross- 
section of Atlantic Coast, p. 9.) This is due to the great heights of the land in comparison 
to the relatively shallow depths on the narrow continental shelf. 
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usually a mile or two in width, have steep, almost canyon-like sides, and are attributed 
to glacial origin. Many have been only sketchily surveyed, but in some which have 
been sounded, depths of-well over 100 fathoms are indicated. True to their fiordal 
character, depths inside the inlets are considerably greater than those in the entrances 
and the immediate approaches are often strewn with islets and sunken rocks. 


Along the whole stretch of coast continuous navigation is afforded in an “Inside 
Passage’’, sheltered from the sea by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be ex-’ 
pected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating great caution in navigation. Fortunately, kelp grows on 
nearly every danger having a rocky bottom and can be seen on the surface during 
the summer months especially in those channels where the water is in constant 
motion. During the winter and spring, however, this useful plant is not always 
visible and in harbours where there is little water movement it is often absent. 


“Ripple Rock”’, the worst danger on the coast, lies in the main ship passage 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland. This formidable menace rises sud- 
denly from depths of 200 and 300 feet in the fairways on either side. During low 
water of spring tides the two heads on the rock are only 9 and 21 feet below the 
surface. The tide race, here, attains velocities up to 14 knots, creates great tur- 
bulence and whirlpools, and renders the passage unnavigable to all but the highest- 
powered vessels, except during the brief period of slack water. 


From the islet-strewn coast of British Columbia the Continental Shelf extends 
from 50 to 100 sea-miles to its oceanward limit where depths of about 200 fathoms 
are found. There the sea-floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, parts of the 
western slopes of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands lying only 4 miles and 
one mile, respectively, from the edge of this steep declivity. These high islands 
are partially submerged mountain ridges, their slopes broken by numerous sea- 
inundated valleys. An outstanding feature of the marginal sea-belt off the British 
Columbia coast is the submerged ridge which joins the Queen Charlottes to the 
chain of smaller islands fringing the mainland. This body of water, Hecate Strait, 
connects the two much deeper arms of the sea—Queen Charlotte Sound on the 
south and Dixon Entrance on the north. Widths of Hecate Strait vary from 
80 to 30 miles, and depths on it decrease from over 100 fathoms in the southern part 
to from 4 to 20 fathoms in the northern portion. Characteristic of the sea-floor 
of the whole Pacific Coast, the submerged shelf here is furrowed and deeply ravined. 


Extensive areas lying off British Columbia have, as yet, been only partially 
charted and, in consequence, much of the intricate submarine relief has not been 
developed. Owing to the great depths encountered, sounding by lead and line was 
a slow process, but with the advent of automatic echo-sounding, progress of hydro- 
graphic work has received great impetus. As charting progresses along the coast, 
unexpected submarine features come to light, new rocks are located and safe passages 


which clear them are found, prospective fishing banks are delineated and new 


navigation charts are produced. For detailed hydrographic information on specific 
localities, the reader is referred to these and related nautical publications.* 


* The publications of the Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines and Resources, are listed in’ 
Chapter X X XII. 
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THE RELATION OF HYDROGRAPHY TO NAVIGATION AND THE WAR 
RECORD OF THE HYDROGRAPHIC AND MAP SERVICE 


Two closely related Dominion Government Units operating as one Ser- 
vice are involved in this record. The normal peacetime function of the Hydro- 
graphic Service is the production and distribution of hydrographic aids to navigation. 
Its nautical publications consist of the official navigation charts of Canada, the 
volumes of Pilots and Sailing Directions describing Canada’s coastal and inland 
navigable waters, the Standard Tide Tables for the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
and also the Water Level Bulletins covering the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Water- 
way. The navigational aids supplied by the Hydrographic Service contribute to 
the protection of life and property at sea, to the lowering of marine insurance rates 
and, in consequence, to the development of Canadian mercantile trade. 


The Legal and Map Service conducts all legal surveys required by Government 
Departments, including those on Indian reserves, airports, national parks, ordnance 
lands, and all surface and mineral rights in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
It compiles and distributes a wide variety of air-charts, electoral maps, general maps 
for use of the various Government Departments, natural resources and railway 
maps and general maps of Canada and maintains a lithographic office for the 
reproduction of hydrographic charts and other maps prepared by the Department, 
within the capacity of the presses installed. It maintains a central office for indexing, 
filing, and recording survey returns and plans, and distributes all topographical 
and general maps of Canada. 


The combined activities of the Hydrographic and Map Service during the war 
years were of vital importance and contributed appreciably toward the achievement 
of victory, although, from the very nature of the work, the story could not be told 
earlier. With the outbreak of war, the enormous expansion of the Navy, Merchant 
Marine and Air Force, and the constantly gathering momentum of sea and air 
warfare, were reflected in corresponding increases in demands for the marine, air- 
navigation and special charts and maps. The close contact maintained between 
the Service and the Defence Forces permitted these needs to be anticipated to a 
remarkable degree, and all available facilities for nautical charting, air-mapping 
and other technical operations were operated under pressure throughout the war 
years. 


A broad summary of actual operations conducted during the War is given in 
the following paragraphs. 


Hydrographic Service.—The work of the Hydrographic Service became 
progressively more extensive in scope as the War advanced. While the standard 
nautical charts, ‘‘Pilots”’ and related hydrographic publications, provided the primary 
aids-to-navigation to the Navy and Merchant Marine, the strategic charts produced 
for use at Naval and Air Force Headquarters facilitated the carrying-out of important 
fleet and convoy movements. Throughout the whole period of hostilities, hydro- 
graphic surveys and special field examinations were required in widely separated 
parts of Canada’s seaboards. In order to avoid the hazards of war, vessels were 
obliged to navigate off the usual sea-lanes and, in consequence, navigation was more 
than ever dependent upon the nautical chart. Many small harbours, previously 
used only for local trade, became of significant war-importance and detailed charts 
of these were produced for Canadian and Allied war-shipping authorities. 
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Prior to the construction of large seaplane bases on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, Newfoundland, Labrador and in Hudson Bay, detailed hydrographic surveys 
were conducted; suitable buoys, ranges and anchorage sites were laid out, and large- 
scale charts of the areas were supplied. Special hydrographic operations were per- 
formed in connection with the establishment of harbour defences such as anti-sub- 
marine, anti-torpedo, anti-mine installations, and submarine detecting devices. The 
laying of submarine cables for gunfire-control of connected coastal batteries required 
precise sea-floor investigations. | 


At all major harbours and coastal defence establishments in Canada and New- 
foundland, undersea examinations were made for the purpose of locating suitable sites 
for the installation of degaussing apparatus for ships. For compass adjustment, 
true bearings of visual lines were calculated. To enable vessels to try out their speeds, 
a number of measured-mile distances were laid off at various places on the sea-coasts, 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. Special hydrographic operations were 
conducted in the Ottawa River in connection with the development of the plant for 
the production of atomic bomb materials. 


Due to very limited hydrographic floating equipment, much of the war work 
conducted at sea was performed under adverse conditions. At the outbreak of 
hostilities, two of the three marine survey steamers were turned over to the Navy 
for use as patrol and naval-training vessels and, as a consequence, hydrographic 
operations in strategic Atlantic coastal areas were carried out with a fleet of small 
sea-going motorboats, all equipped with modern automatic recording echo-sounding 
instruments. To expedite the work in the St. Lawrence River, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and on the Atlantic, these small charting units were based at convenient points 
along the coast. Important hydrographic work in Newfoundland, Labrador and in 
sub-arctic waters was performed by hydrographers operating from a Department of 
Transport vessel. The single marine survey steamer operated by the Service during 
the war years was used off the Pacific Coast. 


Through intimate knowledge of navigation conditions in little-frequented parts 
of Canada’s waters, the Hydrographic Service was in a position to furnish consider- 
able specialized nautical data to the Defence Forces pertaining to the location of 
beaches and landing places on the coasts; selection of sites for wireless stations and 
listening posts; establishment of emergency fuel caches; construction of wharves, 
breakwaters and harbour defences; and first-hand information on navigating con- 
ditions on various coasts, including Hudson Strait and Bay. 


Mention should also be made of the work of the Tidal and Current Division. 
Installation and maintenance of coastal defences, launching of warships, fleet and 
convoy movements all required accurate tidal data. For the most part, this and other 
tidal data were provided through the medium of the Standard Tide Tables and 
other tidal publications, but many special studies and reports were supplied on re- 
quest to Canadian War Departments, the British Admiralty, the United States 
Government, and commercial interests engaged in coastal war-construction. 


Precise data pertaining to the fluctuations of the lake and river levels of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway were also a necessity. Such levels greatly 
affected the loading capacity of ships; a few extra inches beneath a keel’meant the 
possibility of hundreds of extra tons of war-cargo above it. ‘The projected location 
of new major war plants often depended upon the water levels that could be relied 
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on. The extent of inland completion of naval craft under construction frequently 
depended on the existing depths that could be assured in canals, dry docks and 
channels leading to the sea. 


Internationally, the Hydrographic Service of Canada constituted a link in the 
chain of hydrographic services of the Allied Nations and, in consequence, there was 
a constant flow of standard and confidential data circulating between the Canadian 
Service and the Hydrographic Offices at London and Washington. Through this 
co-operation, the chart folios of the Fleets of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, like those of the Royal Canadian Navy, contained the latest Canadian 
hydrographic charts. | 


Chart Production.—At Hydrographic Headquarters, chart compilation and 
production surpassed all records. Charts furnished for war purposes may be divided 
into three categories: (1) standard navigation charts; (2) special strategic and plotting 
charts; and (3) wall charts. The standard charts were supplied principally to the 
Defence Forces for use on war vessels, and were furnished in very large numbers to 
merchantmen, including neutral vessels whose navigators were often strangers to 
Canadian waters. ‘There was a heavy demand for charts from the fishing industry, 
especially from purchasers of previously Japanese-owned fishing craft on the British 
Columbia coast, who were, in many cases. unfamiliar with the intricate coastal 
waters. ‘These marine charts were printed in colour to emphasize the gradations of 
water-depths; the shoals, banks and other dangers; and also the safe, navigable 
channels. Certain tints were used to provide maximum visibility under the peculiar 
red-lighting conditions used in ships’ chartrooms. 


The special charts compiled for strategic war purposes included secret route- 
charts; technical charts of world-wide scope to facilitate the plotting of ratio direc- 
tion-finding bearings; and many other sheets used for shipping control, convoy 
routing and sea- and air-operational purposes. In addition, a number of instruc- 
tional charts were supplied and meteorological base charts were constructed, also 
sets of chartlets showing the monthly sea and air temperatures on various Atlantic 
Janes required in connection with the shipping of perishable products to Britain. 


Complete sets of very large wall charts covering Canada and other parts of the 
world were prepared for the Navy and the Air Force. They were of uniform design 
and were used extensively throughout the various directorates of the Defence Forces 
for plotting the progress of ships at sea, for indicating reported positions and courses 
of enemy sea and undersea craft, and for the planning of important fleet and convoy 
operations. 


A constant stream of standard navigation charts, special charts and wall charts 
were always in course of construction, revision and processing. The wartime 
demand is indicated by the fact that the output increased steadily each year from 
19,850 charts in 1939 to a peak of 106,042 in 1944; a reduction to 101,633 was re- 
corded for 1945. 


Legal and Map Service.—Throughout the War, the activities of this Service 
were increasingly concentrated towards assisting in Canada’s war effort. This 
work consisted in the compilation and printing of aeronautical maps and the supply- 
ing of maps and survey data. Upon the outbreak of hostilities, the Map Service 
was faced with the responsibility of furnishing air-navigation charts, not only for 
general operational use, but to meet the huge requirements of the training schools — 
under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. Air-navigation charts became 
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implements of war. Fortunately, before the War, work had already started on the 
production of air-navigation charts for the Trans-Canada air-route between Moncton 
and Vancouver and, while this set comprised only six charts, many technical and 
printing problems had been solved in their production. As a result, the Map 
Service was not unprepared to meet the war demand and emergency issues of stra- 
tegic areas were issued without delay. 

As new air-training schools were opened, the distribution of air-navigation 
charts and accessory plotting sheets rapidly increased. These charts were designed 
to meet all the varied demands for air-navigation purposes, including defence patrols 
of the coasts, convoy work and other operational flights of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Three main types of charts were required: (1) planning charts used 
for laying off the main courses for proposed extended flights; (2) pilotage charts 
required for visual contact flying; and (3) plotting charts—skeleton charts used for 
plotting ’plane positions as obtained by astronomical sights or radio bearings and 
for laying down courses flown by dead-reckoning when no dependence is placed on 
recognizing features of the earth’s surface. 

The standard pilotage chart consists of an 8-miles-to-1-inch topographic base map 
with an overprint in red showing the special information required by the air-pilot. 
These maps, numbering 221 by the end of the War, cover the whole of Canada, 
including the Arctic Islands, Labrador, Newfoundland and overlap into United 
States and Alaska territory, an area, all-told, of about 5,330,000 square miles. From 
10,000 to 20,000 each were required annually. Keeping the air maps in line with 
advances in aeronautical defence and with expansions in the Air Training Plan, 
necessitated their revision as often as three times a year. 

Of almost equal importance to the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
were the charts of the Plotting Series required for air-navigation without visual 
ground contact. Whereas Pilotage Charts, above referred to, were used for navigat- 
ing over land and the immediate marginal sea, plotting charts were required for both 
oceanic and continental flights. The North American Plotting Series, produced 
by the Map Service, was an integral part of the standardized British system of 
mapping designed for world coverage within the limitations of Merecator’s pro- 
jection to a scale of 1 to 1,000,000 (about 16 miles to 1 inch) at latitude 56°. Of 
the 93 published sheets which constitute the North American Series, 90 were com- 
piled, drawn and printed by the Map Service, the others being produced directly 
from copies supplied. One of the plotting charts which was used extensively in 
training was supplied in quantities of 190,000 a year. 

While the air-charts were standardized to the greatest possible extent, many 
special strategic charts were required to be produced for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and other organizations. For air-training, certain of Britain’s air-navigation 
charts, secret target maps to assist in the training of bombing crews, and other 
special sheets were reproduced and printed. Many large wall charts and special 
strategie charts on various projections and covering vast air-patrol and combat 
areas were produced. For the Aircraft Detection Corps, special maps were con- 
structed for plotting and reporting the positions and courses of unidentified planes 
which proved to be alien. 

Important air-navigation publications during the War were the Pilot Hand- 
books for Eastern and Western Canada. These informative volumes, corresponding 
somewhat to the well-known “Pilots and Sailing Directions” in the marine naviga- 
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tional series, are illustrated by chartlets and views of the various Canadian airports 
and harbours. The publications were instituted by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and were printed by that organization. The Map Service assisted in their 
compilation by constructing the ‘fair’ drawings and other original copy, and also 
undertook the numerous revisions necessary to keep the drawings up to date. 


War requirements as reflected in the various training organizations and en- 
gineering developments, created an increased demand for standard topographical 
maps. These civilian editions were on larger scales than the air-navigation charts 
and were reprinted as’ stocks became exhausted. For security reasons, however, 
no such topographical maps, up to and including a scale of 8 miles to 1 inch, within 
certain coastal areas were made available for distribution without consent of the 
Committee of the Chiefs of Staffs of the three Armed Forces. 


Under the Western Hemisphere Defence Plan, close co-operation was main- 
tained with the United States in mutual mapping projects for air-navigation purposes 
and overlapping of effort was thus avoided. The great expansion of military aviation 
required a corresponding increase in areas to be mapped and resulted in the extension 
of the 8-miles-to-l-inch air-navigation charts to include the more northern parts of © 
Canada. Photographing of extensive Arctic and Sub-Arctic areas was carried out 
by the United States Army Air Corps and the Royal Canadian Air Force working 
in conjunction with the Map Service which, in many cases, provided ground control 
by means of astronomical observations, especially along the Edmonton-Whitehorse 
Airway. 


The output of marine and air-navigation charts increased each year from 263,000 © 
in 1939 to 1,827,000 in 1943. Production in 1945, the closing year of the War, was 
1,321,615. 


Subsection 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


_ The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 2. 


Particularly notable are the depth. of Lake Superior and the shallowness of 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. Sere . 


2.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 


a a 


: Area on 
Elevation : ; 
‘ Maximum Total Canadian 
Lake Above Length Breadth Depth Ape Sides 
Sea-level 
Boundary 
ft. miles miles ft: sq. miles sq. miles 
DUDEIMONA Ne) dee eee eee 602-23 383 160 1,302 31, 820 11,200 
Mitelai wanites $3 te eens 3 oe 580-77 321 118 923 22,400 Nil 
EL UGOH neste: lee Sees 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
Die Aaah eee) a RO ek 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 
A DTat: bana ney ean One TEP! Raman eae | 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
ORERLIO' StF ha a ee a oes 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 Sylar 
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Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, 
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and Ontario, only the areas of these lakes given in the final column of Table 2 
are Canadian, while the whole of Lake Michigan is within United States territory. 
The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway, the rise of 327 feet between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, is surmounted by the Welland Ship Canal. 


3. —Areas and Elevations of Canadian Lakes with Areas of 300 or More Square Miles, 
Exclusive of the Great Lakes, by Provinces 


Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
ft. sq.miles ft. sq.miles 
Nova Scotia— 
ESTAS OTS SM kan oie dotsaieterel as » “tidal 360 ||Saskatchewan— 
Athabaska (total, 3,058) part. . 699 2,165 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part... 1,150 2,058 
Quebec— Wollastonnine sien cette nan 1,300 768 
MIISTARSLUE et ce kicoinc cei eea ys 1, 243 840 (Gres Ay PONCE SRA Se ninco Miran 1,570 555 
UNE NODS ec ee as Ate Oona 2 485 PRON GO ee sea aie alates desis 1,250 450 
Clearwater..... as en ae Ge 790 410 PetersE oad eas we has ew eee 1,382 302 
LOG ike lll Ge: AB eGR eee pee Ere 2 392 
NCAMLATISICUU sites, 0.5 clsiete' cee ie. 1,850 375 || Alberta— 
CEL Ober ici ciars elctscrete exescols.s 321 375 Athabaska (total, 3,058) part.. 699 893 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 55 Glarus 2a ee hstmaaietrore ea eats 699 545 
AUTOR Eee eroded ols sfele sieloteres 2 300 lesser Slavernicke vices cles aes 1,893 461 
Ontario— British Columbia— 
INA DIPONMET CR eee wisi = 6 852 | 1,870 Atlin (total, 308) part......... 2,200 307 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 
1,346) part RR SAR os AT Et hag 1,0623) 1,127 ||Northwest Territories— 
Seul (RESERV OIL) & Horie ite t/a sires 1,1724 416 Great) Beart. tata iucocimannee 391 12,000 
Rainy (total, 366) part........ 1,107 292 Great Slave seunk ts. dwanec stokes 495 11,170 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 |} - 295 ATO WG ese Ree ok eee oe 500 1,600 
IND ISSING seca a vere sie ares es 643 330 Garvyyetn ans ici sacae site eats 2 980 
IBA KCR Rew scire ists erate pithistets senate 30 975 
ee eee Wathievedes iawn os ic ncnateaaaess 300 860 
Willi peas. cutle os wes eaceua are 712 | 9,398 Martre;lacilact oon + esse 2 840 
Retin her (total, 2,444) part... 1,150 386 Mia guises! aia acModncin iis tec 2 540 
NVINDIDEE ORISA feiss dos wisele ote 831 2,086 Aberdeen.............. ares 130 475 
ANT CODE Mee nie en cals heeds 813 1,817 TL Otbala ee. 3 fees siamese 2 377 
BOUtheMmcncuan staan. cee. : 800 1,200 WCAIMINUNIA Kesleis sienloentee tira 8 a 2b) 360 
Telamcluerenctes sities cfs oe tates d 744 550 INUTARA Wits ole nahi or ee 2 350 
Ga winele me eel soe wiolns Saws oe 2 546 Gras, Ree GO ts setae heaters 1,300 345 
Cedand laa cert cis 829 537 AAV IMOEN re Wee ate aati: 1,230 340 
IMOGSere acer soy tare were ha bttteel a2 838 525 Nusltit (total, 336) part....... 2 260 
OMS eee clea ec saena ate wk 585 432 POL soe ape tire on eee cre aty oe 2 331 
Nueltin (total, 336) part....... 2 76 Nonachow. irr ius Sema eas 1,160 305 
sol URE ya 6 ie SO ee SE nes vise oes AONE Te ete ah ee eC ante 
1 This is a salt-water lake. 2 Hlevation not available. 8 High water figure—low water 
elevation 1s 1,055 ft. 4 High water figure—low water elevation is 1,156 ft. 


In addition to the Great Lakes there are many other remarkably large lakes as 
is shown by Table 3: it will be noted that there are eleven lakes over 1,000 square 
miles in area. Apart from these lakes, named as notable for their size, there are 
innumerable other lakes scattered all over that major portion of the area of Canada 
lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 square miles, accurately 
mapped, just south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 
5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, 
there are 7,500 lakes. A table at pp. 12-13 of the 1938 Year Book gives a more 
extended list of the pepe lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their elevations 


- and areas. 


The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4.* 


* This classification is that of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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4.—Drainage Basins in Canada 


Drainage Basin a ce dl Drainage Basin ee di 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces........ 61,151 Great Slave, wake: ae nt ta 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... B59 SLO HS ATCULCH Bt tee token tt: meee ateeen eee tenes 576, 507 
DORAL NG een eee te Tee. 420,463 Totalesicts- seo ee 947,188 
Pacific Basin 

Hudson Bay Basin Pacitien SP era ce) ne, Se eee 273, 540 
pY WU RON RVers ose rian a ea 127,190 
iINortherm@ire bec vac: sien te nate eek 343 , 259 ee 
Southwestern Hudson Bay............ 283, 997 Totaleae ee ee 400,730 
Nelson phen tyra ric sens etek ee eee ae 368, 182 ——_____ 
Western: tudson: Bayo. ed.0. soe eencee 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin........... 10,121 
BOCA SHES, oe Se eee 1,379,160 Canada, Less Arctic Archipelago... 3,157,662 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive, for all rivers, of those portions of their basins that lie in 
United States territory. 

It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running ihrough 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West but, otherwise, the rivers of 
Western Canada east of the Rockies run away from the settled areas towards the 
cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The 
Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with its headwaters, the longest 
river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation 
route through the Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort 
Smith, on the Slave River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to 
Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. In Eastern 
Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin that dominates, 
and has undergone the greatest degree of development. Apart from the plains 
region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power potentiality well distri- 
buted over the country. Table 5 shows Canadian rivers and tributaries 300 miles 
or more in length, by drainage basins. A table at p. 15 of the 1938 Year Book 
gives a more extended list of the principal rivers with their tributaries classified 
according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Canadian Rivers and Tributaries 300 Miles or More in Length 


Norr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are shown by indentation of the names. ‘Thus 
the Winnipeg River is shown as tributary to the Nelson, and the English River as tributary to the Winnipeg. 


River Length River Length 
miles : miles 

Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay— continued 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).| 1,900 Red (to head of Lake Traverse)......... 355 
Ottawa ee reaver saan ce ae the ee 696 Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 545 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ 405 A SSI DOING soe Gone. Ae oe ee 590 
DONA OTL Ce hy Ween ee Meee Risen ie eee fe 325 DOUIIS SAU: sohbet 450 
Manrkuacans. ween autres Sater, wats 310 Winnipeg (to head of. Firesteel).......... 475 
Sol (are) 1c RR rea gly s YL aS OOM veh ts 399 JAY Binglish i iiih aim 6 oe eae an nent ean 330 
Churchill ge ine: ta nee ee ata ee never 1,000 
Flowing into Hudson Bay Beavers ike) on ey See eee tee ee 305 
Albany (to shead of Gatii ion jene mete sae 610 
Nelson (to Lake Winnipeg)................ AQQ |" lu bawnihresena is rere etek eee eee 580 
Nelson*(to head of Boy)tunme ce ee eee 1,600 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 1,205 Kaniapiska i itssey beens seen tee Rin eee 445 
North-Saskatchewan:.......<-.s....-. ZOO. hort sGeOrres same crt oe 520 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow). Shai eActawapiskaite aes. Utter ae eee 465 
Reds Deer) mec ete eg ae eee SO | IMATE New weer tk on cere ne Bae ae vale ae 455 


TS ages Bae neon enc, Thay) ee LU ee SIS aU S@NCETn erga tc tae tn eer rated et ce ree ey 420 
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5.—Canadian Rivers and Tributaries 300 Miles or More in Length—concluded 


River Length River Length 
miles miles 

Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—conc. 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 Kootenays, (total); oo oire ie err ater aerate 407 
{BSULO OIC ys Al, Dee nC ERE NOE ee ac Ee earners e 380 Kootenay Gn Canada) s.4) see: 276 
IT nee pees re rine aie conten Navatis hee Siete BVA in| hed ues ets) pekereemtee: SSback cu RR ONG Rear rips Sine when cc. 850 
(CUTEAUE NW cRsT CE N te ec  Sea tiger eee So 365 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 304 
CS GUO Es Ee Me eee © OE Tee ae OMs eae SG MOP oroupine eda gis+ ee tak oulae ais pore 525 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ S40} | oO Cena oe ns iene tates akin Sone Sates 360 
Tosi BY ORC aha pee eon a aly Ava a SANTIS tiKcIN@ wc stein ee an ca arsine ne eee 335 

Ea OSU ey ree tata. emcee: wyatleleeessoynin Fens 300 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............ 2,514 
Peace (Go head of Finlay eye nose 1,054 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)....... 1,979 etal pas kee chk cee sass h teaees inicla ate Ses eeeeaeat aes 765 
Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 STEALS erat tae o sed Ae aay eae LET cliorteaT See 570 
Noy Ge eee Meh ita rs he her eit Oia tdieeers 338 COUT RS RN Caine AE Mar SE SRNR Rtas secs cle 365 
LEYS he oe be Re FN Dae iSO AO Orr ta 330 BL Site tp ees GSS cl cnapessiincl Gnu eee ce eee 350 
LCMV a ate Ne taniaal eotrs cicsatriee, sisted sbelaicke SO ie acks Hue ie teens Rae cate a ae Sea eR 605 
Heo laremnnisue (UO Galle cet phat atace Hevea aah Oe 1SL5O Ni Coppermainelyrs cn acta ae ees) seeks ean ectere te 525 
Columbia, Gn Canadayave ss. < dines. aes ABO, iA NCOTSOM said toot ey el ares ale vevametl we ee 465 


Subsection 3.—Mountains 


As pointed out at p. 6 the outstanding and predominant orographical feature 
in Canada is the great Cordilleran Mountain System. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 6. 


6.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and Mountain 
Ranges 


Nore.—The highest point on the mainland of Eastern Canada (peaks of the Torngats in igeeeadee 
rise to about 5,500 feet) is Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long 
65° 56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit of which 1s 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Ranre, and Peak | Elevation 
bs te 
Alberta Alberta—concluded 

Rocky Mountains— Serre Ghee aa ae erties a eee 11,320 
GOMOD Ale ner ae oi cleaiee wovleaih Rete: 12,294 TORT OM Re ents Sea ease t een ouire acaeeets 11,316 
Tee DUP chars oressencteneea in wee esis ae 12, 250 Murchisonseeni tes cre heme ae nie aes 11,300 
MPR S ea Meee 12,985 IDEN eantornaa Wes epaede wen oie ANE Ale cy aces ihe2o0 
11,675 STON etl iehe oii Seam laine. encase terns 11; 230 

\BTSSO BY G, o02 oe gel ea nt ee et 11, 902 PN exanGdnatae? colts ytaree Mee Cas Lomtes, 11,214 
PAM er tet ern eee oe 22s ope cans erent etnies uc 11, 874 Nihon Paid ble mation Worn 5 Saamipecam nals 11,174 
PASH IME NOUNO Le ier rare hots eis cynn's ole a inieote 11,870 Wioolteiy: =the eee Renee tte els eee 11,170 
TE@ Safe) KE so Cae ea ei 11, 636 Tetnettele cet ten eer nathos dete sees 11,150 
PG EOLONET Aily to aa tethcdeicons aie a8 11,500 Le Gtor'nna. eneaaet en Rte roe Are aren 11,135 
Mere meee y. icbapap dasa: OG ahig tose: 11,495 DiaGenic: ee ee eee ae 11, 060 
NETRA COL obeys ahve tivenciecinisiins tieisreis (outs 11, 457 Cleaiwa ter witcha teh ca keseret eas 11,044 
PRL VERO AS Ce aed acid taiar most SE ee = 11,452 Edith Caviellseenwrs inate tects sey ee 11, 033 

5 SURIER ESI BH Er ide che BS eee ec eas ae 11, 400 ETyatee cme ar ieee ture 11,026 
AE LOLTA es Nel. Bae tan ee team 11,365 Golenvdine seeietac nt ind Gx cattoneette Ge 11,000 
11,340 Wal SOmie eee saea ee neem apie ni etok. setae Deen es 11,000 


ONT LOTTNC HS ce dad. acts Bite gikimh fen, 


1 This peak is.on the interprovincial border between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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6.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and Mountain 
Ranges—concluded 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


tte ft. 
British Columbia British Columbia—concluded 

Coast Mountains— St. Elias Mountains— 
Waddingtongeescty cone triage ete ns 13, 260 Heirweatherlie vor sare ee ee 15, 287 
PLYOCEmMATIM eset cits eonatee le hea ifort: 12,000 ROOtl Bas See ae See eae ee aaa ae 12,860 

Selkirk Mountains— Yukon2 
Sinsandlordessn.yec snc earn: 11,590 
Beara ainda a tenga eine eek 11,342 St. Elias Mountains— 
FTA SLeT Mis aN een ct Maem meine eats THD Sle Logan 9 ieee ee eee 19; 850 
Delphine ya caw: keen aen eee es 11,076 St. Blias.”, 4) Shae ia eee See 18, 008 
VEU over oes ae haa Merb ee sn i caret 11,051 LU Cana inayat tect ea eae ae 17, 150 
WIE CLET/ opment Sie PEER ene ees es ar 11,023 Gi peavineeMreR AY a ie Me Late ae NS 17,1380 
SEL Wye eee piatees Penna aaa 11,013 Steele. 2 anes tas eee erate 16, 489 

Wiood'? 1 din oS restr ee ne ees 15, 885 

Rocky Mountains— N ANGOUVED waoiacnrasen ia tite ee eA ae 15, 696 
EVODSONG Creer is Saisie ase Dene 12,972 Hubbards cic cee an 14, 950, 
Glemenceaiiies tistics oak ees con 12,001 Alvetstone: se s4tednee sera eee eee 14, 500 
(OO USIT eA roan Set nactacs be ste ois Gia 11,676 Walsh. - ie usdeee cee he aes ater 14, 498 
ESTV.CO Ree Ree Er le oe ee 11,507 MeArthtr i a ee ene 14, 400 
C DOWN er aun sen tawaae mame dete Ss bees 11,500 Augustassc 5 eae 0c cae tee pee 14,070 
Resplencdéinta a: cnwarevaaten mee decals 11,240 Strickland Rase cae eee ee ce ae 13,818 ~ 
Cine GeOro CRE erry teh Pee cree tesa 2h 11, 226 Newton ios a vise sepa ae 13,811 
ROOM MER MEPS ICO See at heres IPA COOKuES Sere cee eaten et eee See 13, 760 
he UEVelinet ete eon heresies yeinet 11,160 Craig a. ee ean enc oe eae: 13, 250 
VIIA OTT meas tee ON a ts NRA heca W101 Badia eee ec ea eR ee eee j2, 625 
BUSI Annes Ron Tite auiles ec aie cs 11, 000 Malaspina: <aiacz accu aee antoee meres 12,150 
SimAlexandens:sewee or when sions tse 11, 000 Jearnettencaii see ee 11,700 

Bain Pie aly ae tae eae 11,375 
1 This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 2 The 


enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 


There are no elevations in the rest of Canada that come anywhere near rivalling 
those of the Cordilleran Region. Only small areas in northeastern Quebec rise 
above 2,000 feet in elevation; there are no great eminences, but the surface is generally 
accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of lakes and streams. 


South and east of the River St. Lawrence, the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
bordered by extensions and outliers of the Appalachian Mountains. The Appal- 
achian System, in fact, extends through the Maritime Provinces and the Gaspe 
Peninsula of Quebec. The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out 
with bold and broken coast line to separate the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
Atlantic. Peaks in this area, notably the Notre Dame and the Shickshock Moun- 
tains, reach elevations up to 4,000 ft. 


: Subsection 4.—Islands 

The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific Coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the coast of 
British Columbia from Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary of the Province. 
Vancouver Island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area 
of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises 
again to form the Queen Charlotte Islands farther north. These islands figure 
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largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West and, together 
with the bold and deeply indented coast line, provide a region for scenic cruises 
rivalling those of Norway. \ 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the Islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and 
the Magdalen group (included in the Province of Quebec), and the Islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the Bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 
and Anticosti about the same. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward Island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin Island and the Georgian Bay islands in Lake Huron and the 
Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River, at its outlet from Lake Ontario, 
_ are the more important islands of the inland waters. 


Section 2.—Political Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into nine provinces and two ‘territories’. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America 
Act (see pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book) and, as new provinces have been organized 
from the Dominion lands of the northwest, they have been granted political status 
equivalent to that of the original provinces. Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
with their boundaries of to-day are administered by the Dominion Government. 
The characteristics of each of the provinces and of the ‘territories’ are reviewed 
below. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, is about 
120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and has an area of 2,184 
square miles. It lies just off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova 
Scotia and is separated from both provinces by Northumberland Strait, from 10 
to 25 miles wide. 


The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay, 
north of the town of Summerside, and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River at 
Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red 
soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features, and no point on the 
Island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, 
tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and yet free from 
the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, 
- offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The Province 
is noted for its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster can- 
neries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 to 
105 miles in width and has an area of about 21,068 square miles (see p. 2), some- 
what smaller than that of Eire. The mainland is connected with the Province of 
New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto; the Island of Cape Breton forms 
the northeast portion. The latter is separated from the mainland by the narrow 
Strait of Canso and includes the famous salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or. 
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Nova Scotia leads the provinces in the production of coal. The coal-fields are 
bituminous, of good quality, well adapted to the production of coke and excellent 
for domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coal-fields are at Sydney 
and Inverness on Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland on the main- 
land. 

On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented and has numerous harbours providing safety 
for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing industry of the Province 
(see Chapter XI). The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast 
to the Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted 
by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an 
area of 27,985 square miles and may be compared in size to Scotland (30,405 square 
miles). The Bay of Chaleur at the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 
berland Strait at the east, the Bay of Fundy at the south, and Passamaquoddy 
Bay at the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive seacoast. It. 
adjoins the State of Maine on the west and the Province of Quebec on the north 
and northwest. : . 

The conformation of New Brunswick is, in general, undulating, but to the east 

it attains its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the 
St. John River. In the northeastern half of the Province there are extensive areas 
of Crowa lands carrying valuable stands of merchantable timber. Numerous rivers 
provide access to the extensive lumbering areas 9nd to attractive hunting and 
fishing resources. The Province is watered to the west and south by the St. John 
River, which, in its course of 400 miles, runs through country famed for its dis- 
tinctive beauty. 
z While the forest resources are of first importance economically, large areas of 
rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, especially that of the 
lower St. John, and in the broad plains near the coast. Natural gas and petroleum 
are obtained in limited quantities and coal mining on a moderate scale is carried on 
in the Minto Basin at the head of Grand Lake. 


Quebec.— Quebec is the largest province of the Dominion and occupies the area 
of British North America east of Hudson Bay, with the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland (including the Coast of Labrador). It has an area 
(see p. 2) of 594,860 square miles, equal to be combined areas of France, Germany 
and Spain, but a large part of the surface is made up of Precambrian rocks of the 
Canadian Shield, which renders it unsuitable for agriculture. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate across the entire width of Quebec 
and divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south from 
the larger area of the Province to the north. North of the St. Lawrence the land 
takes the form of a ridge parallel to the river and rises from sea-level to the Height 
of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from which it descends gently 
to sea-level at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 

With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most of 
the Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in the 
southwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 
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timber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry (see Chapter 
IX), Quebec is the foremost of the provinces in the development of hydro-electric 
power (see Chapter XIII) and has available water-power resources, at ordinary 
minimum flow, almost equal to those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Its 
asbestos deposits have long been known for their quality and extent and promise to 
become still more important as a possible source of magnesium as a by-product. 
Relatively recently, extensive developments of gold and copper in the western part of 
the Province have taken place and the mineralized area is being extended year by 
year. Quebec is in second place in mineral production among the provinces of the 
Dominion (see Chapter XII). Its fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf are 
an important resource. The climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and 
of the Eastern Townships are well suited to general farming operations, including 
dairying and the production of vegetables on a commercial basis. 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario is usually regarded as an inland province but its southern boundary has a 
fresh-water shore line on the Great Lakes of 2,362 miles while its northern limits 
have a salt-water shore Sine of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. There is a 
tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James Bay. The most southerly 
point in the Province is Middle Island at 41° 41’N. latitude (this is also the most 
southerly point in the Dominion) and the most northerly latitude of the Province 
is 56° 50’. It has an area of 412,582 square miles. 

As in Quebec, the surface of Ontario follows the conformation characteristic 
of the Precambrian Shield except in the Ontario Peninsula where the surface is low 
and level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the Height of Land, the 
slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large marginal strip (the Hudson 
Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea-level. 

Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area; 
as in the adjoining Province of Quebec, Ontario is lacking in native coal but is 
‘rich in other minerals and contributes almost half of the total mineral production 
of the Dominion. Gold, silver, nickel, copper, zinc, magnesium, dolomite, gypsum, 
salt and other minerals are mined commercially. Petroleum and natural gas are 
also produced on an important scale in the Ontario Peninsula (see Chapter XII). 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterways system 
permits coal to be economically transported from Pennsylvania and iron ore from 
Minnesota to provide the basis of a large iron and steel industry. A rich iron-ore 
development in the Steep Rock district west of Port Arthur has recently come into 
production. An abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost 
industrial province of Canada (see Chapter XA) 

Possessed of excellent soil and a wide variety of climate, general farming is 
- earried on extensively. In the Niagara Belt, fruit farming has been scientifically 
developed and is a highly specialized industry throughout the Ontario Peninsula. 

Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro power (see Chapter IX) are the 
basis of large wood-using industries and the forests of the north are a rich fur preserve. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, covering 246,512 square miles, is roughly the size of 
France and is the most central of the provinces. Together with the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta it constitutes the famous Prairie Belt or Interior Plain 
section of the Dominion—world renowned for the quality of its wheat. 
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The Province has a considerable area of prairie land but is also a land of wide 
diversity combining 400 miles-of sea-coast (on a rocky belt along its northeastern 
boundary, bordering Hudson Bay); great areas of northern mixed forests; large 
lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 square miles; a belt of treeless prairie 
extending to the southeastern corner of the Province; and patches of open prairie 
overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of the Province as a whole 
is comparatively level, the average elevation being between 500 and 1,000 feet; the 
greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain northwest of Lake Dauphin. 


About three-fifths of the Province, east and north of Lake Winnipeg, is under- 
lain with Precambrian rock in which the presence of rich deposits of base metals 
has been confirmed, as in Ontario and Quebec (see Chapter XII). 


The Province, although regarded as basically agricultural, possesses a wealth 
of water-power resources (Manitoba ranks after Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia in this respect) that, together with mineral and forest riches, have brought 
about an expanding industrial development. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta extending, 
like each of the Prairie Provinces, from the International Boundary on the south 
to the 60th parallel of latitude which divides it from the Northwest Territories. 
It has an area of 251,700 square miles. 


The northern half of the Province is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
and the topography is one of low relief. The Precambian Shield, which covers most 
of Quebec, Ontario and-Manitoba, penetrates over the northern third of Saskat- 
chewan and has given evidence of potential richness of mineral wealth. This area is 
also rich in timber resources while the southerly two-thirds of the Province is 
generally fertile prairie with soil of great depth. In normal years there is sufficient 
moisture for rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season 
in this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. 


‘Alberta.—This Province, covering 255,285 square miles, lies between Saskat- 
chewan and the Rocky Mountains. Like Saskatchewan, the southern part of the 
Province is comprised in the dry, treeless. prairie belt, changing to the north into a 
zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie. This gives way to mixed forests cover- 
ing the more northerly parts. The Precambrian rocks enter Alberta at its northeast 
corner, so that, excepting the fringe of mountainous country on its western border, 
practically the whole of the Province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. 
Alberta has two marked features: (1) the great valley of the Peace River, which 
has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther north than in any other 
part of Canada; and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the foothills district which, 
rising sharply on the west, commence the ascent that continues to the very peaks . 
of the Rocky Mountains. The southern half of the Province, rising towards the 
west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet ; but in the northern half, 
the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached at Lake 
Athabaska in the northeast corner. 


Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion 
and has become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering 
is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, but ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous’ sections. In the southern prairies there are 
considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and, in these areas, a number of large irriga- 
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tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in the 
mountains which form the western boundary of the Province. The ‘climate of 
Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of 
the country and tempered in winter by the Chinook winds. 


The coal and oi! resources have provided the basis of an industrial development 
and Edmonton has become the railhead for the north country. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the third largest and the most westerly 
province of the Dominion, inciudes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen 
Charlotte Group and Vancouver Island, the area of the latter being about 12,408 
square miles. The total area of the Province is 366,255 square miles. 


The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a conformation charac- 
terized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys many of which are ex- 
tremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit 
growing. As a rule the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and 
broken but there are two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake 
District that are rich ana have great agricultural possibilities. The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many iniets ideal for harbourage and has wonderful 
scenic aspects. 


The wealth of forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper indus- 
tries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the production 
of lumber and timber (see Chapter IX). The Province also excels in fishery products, 
chiefly on account of its catches of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources 
are remarkable for their variety and wealth. Production of the metals, gold, 
copper, silver, lead and zinc has played an important role in the economic life of the 
Province since its early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver Island, 
and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior, have been worked for many years. 
In regard to water-power resources, British Columbia ranks after Quebec and 
Ontario (see Chapter XIII). 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—North of the western provinces the 
Dominion of Canada extends over an area of 1,511,979 square miles. This is largely 
an undeveloped domain, and for administrative purposes is divided into Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories: the latter is subdivided into three Pro- 
visional Districts. This vast area is over twelve times the area of the British Isles 
and about half the area of the United States. Great rivers, like the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, are found there, as well as great inland bodies of water, such as Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. There are many indications of mineral wealth; a 
number of rich gold-bearing deposits are under development and many prospects 
are being investigated in the Yellowknife area. The radium mines of Great Bear 
Lake yield the only radium produced on the Continent. 


The Yukon-Alaska Highway, completed in 1942, links the entire northwest, 
through Edmonton, with the cities of the Prairie Provinces and the United States. 
Airports and other facilities have been provided over wide sections of the Mackenzie 
Valley and in future it is likely that travel and transport by air will have a great 
influence on the development of the Territories. In Chapter XXXI, Section 1, 
details regarding the resources and administration of these areas are given. 
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PART II.—GEOLOGY 


See list at the front of this edition for special material published, under this 
heading, in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY 


Basic material on this subject appears at pp. 27-30 of the 1938 Year Book. 
For special material published, under this heading, see pp. 24-26 of the 1945 Year 
Book. . 


PART IV.—FAUNA AND FLORA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME RESOURCES 


Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are, for the most part, 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. Nevertheless, much 
effort has been directed to conservation in the cases of those resources that admit 
of such methods. Details of such policy are given in the chapters dealing with the 
individual resources. 


Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
publications. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 

found in the later chapters. 3 


The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those 
summary phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling under the definition 
of physiography used in its wider interpretation. A classification of lands resources, 
information on the National Parks and resources in game and scenery properly 
fall under this head. 


Section 1.—Lands Resources 


The figures of ‘Table 1-are based on estimates from the Decennial Census of 1941 
in regard to agricultural lands, the Dominion Forest Service as regards forested 
lands, and from the Surveyor General and Chief of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch as regards total areas of Canada and of the provinces; they show how 
the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and potential agri- 
cultural lands, present and potential forested lands, and lands that are unproduc- 
tive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and potential 
agricultural lands and the totals of forested lands there is, of course, duplication to 
the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 
Nore.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter XX XI. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Description * 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Bruns- 
wick 


Quebee 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potential)— 
Occupied— 
~ Improved—Crops and summerfallow 741 906 1,366 9, 600 14, 972 14,211 
Pastures ci ees steelers 370 273 464 3,937 5, 059 712 
Other oe goatee cas 41 90 100 623 849 435 
Unimproved—Pasture.............. 126 1,148 569 3, 267 6,061 1,037 
Forest (woodland).... 493 3, 243 3,455 9,317 6,039 2,390 
OChere at ote ee 55 308 240 1,478 2,001 1,108 
Potals «Occwpieds saad sec. nate ee eae 1, 826 5, 963 6,194 28, 222 34,981 26,393 
Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc........ 64 ase 1,056 1,500 5, 899 8,197 
FP OTESECU A cara tert. eaveecn sare 80 3, 000 9, 500 36, 893 61,990 16, 000 
Totals’ Uneccupied 4c. see). sass 144 6,677 10, 556 38,393 67, 889 24,197 
INIONAOLGSUCC: bemecih ce. ois Sia sectiieee 20 1,397 6,397 3,795 20, 405 34, 841 32, 200 
COTE: Ste re erate Ba SRR ARN AON ots wien, c tlle 573 6, 243 12,955 46,210 68,029 18,390 
Totais, Agricultural Land!...... 1,970 12,649 16,759 66,615 | 102,870 50,596 
Forested Land— 
Softwood—Merchantable............. 90 4,600 5,000 202,080 36, 900 1,830 
NOUN ee TOW estates oie 215 3, 180 3, 000 46,270 29, 300 9,110 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 150 820 7,000 24, 880 24, 100 1,100 
Younes erowthy 2 se. ane 130 480 5,000 20, 840 67, 400 o, 120 
Hardwood—Merchantable............ 15 1,620 1,000 2,880 5, 909 1,680 
Moun eg orOwuleoeots ss eek 10 850 1,000 5,750 10, 200 11,600 
Total Productive Forested Land.... 610 11,550 22,000 302, 700 173, 800 30,440 
Unproductive Forested Land........ 2 50 190 69, 590 63, 400 62, 500 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 608 8,220 11,000 26, 630 14, 240 11, 830 
Grow De LANG Seal aceite 2 3,380 11,190 345, 660 222, 960 81,110 
Totals, Forested Land........... 610 11,600 22,190 | 372,290 | 237,200 92,9490 
Net Preductive Land’................. 2,007 17,997 25,985 | 392,695 | 272,041 125,140 
Waste and Other Land+............... 177 2,746 1,488 131,165 91,241 94,583 
Totals, Land Area............... 2,184 20,743 24 403 523,869 363, 282 219,723 
Phe British ‘Yukon 
Description ced Alberta | Colum- and Canada 
bia N.W.T. 
sq. miles} sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow.........- 52,454 29, 422 1,038 } 124,710 
ASCITES Saree aes era seht sie sicher e220 978 268 13, 286 
; PEE ae cer alk waist cre a? 1,911 1,046 89 ; 5, 1888 
Unimproved—Pasture -. i... nee cesses 30, 962 29, 290 2, 885 \| _ 81,840 
Ronesti(vwoodland)sasese: os. - 4,010 4,261 1,584 34,792 
CECT ae are er tees areians nen heat lead 2,624 438 11,379 
Moai WO. CCUpIed site soe riacie none sade eea espe aor 93 , 689 67, 621 6, 3025 4 271,195 
Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc.............++--: 8,391 24,019 2,948 10, 065 65, 816 
OTESECC ee kee evel eer eae ie ein ale 23,000 45,000 11, 450 4,000 210,913 
MoO cals. sWOMOCCUDICG shea hag iaca a -roticle lets epee bheneyey > 31,391 69,019 14,398 14,065 276,729 
NOTION OSL CPG shake eAiave subse Seclevd tr ajeye cc asvera efetnipres 98,070 87,379 7, 666 10,069 302,219 
PE COC eres tutors FIM oc chasis Suche Qn aneiiden ls eubbeiye ca 27,010 49 261 13,034 4,000 245,705 
Totals, Agricultural Land!..............-.. 125,080 | 136,640 20,700 14,069 547,924 


—— 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 30. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive— 


concluded 
Y British Yukon 
Description oF kat- Alberta | Colum- and Canada 
bites oo hia N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


Forested Land— 


Softwood—Merchantable....................-5- 1,500 7,700 35, 400 4,200 299,300 

Young growth..... SB ee cists sie. artiste 6, 420 24,070 50, 490 22, 800 194, 855 

Mixed wood—Merchantable..................... 2,000 9,360 2 1,000 70,410 

MWOUNR oTOW UME arate Neeson ce treet 9,390 31, 430 2 5,000 144,790 

Hardwood—Merchantable....................-- 2, 860 3,620 2 2, 800 225375 

ay OUD ES STO will eee eee ne eee 23, 890 16, 880 2 11, 200 81,380 

Total Productive Forested Land.............. 46, 060 93,060 85, 890 47,000 813, 110 

Unproductive Forested Land....°............. 40, 000 37, 560 128,560 76,000 477, 850 

Tenure—Privately owned............s0c0ceceees 10,257 | 10,004] 7,386] Nil 100,175 

Crown Wandin os. ota siawe eee 75, 803 120,616 | 207,064 | 128,000 |] 1,190,785 

Totals, Forested Land..................... 86,060 | 130,620 | 214,450 | 123,000 || 1,290,960 

Net Productive Land?........................... 184,130 | 217,999 222,116 133,069 || 1,593,179 

Waste and Other Land‘......................... 53,845 30,801 | 137,163 |1,325,715 || 1,868,924 

Totals; Land Area}... 2..0.0 20.4. 206.4062): 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 [1,458,784 || 3,462,103 

1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural 

possibilities in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 

land minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 

ete. 5 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 
sq. miles. 6 Includes 4. sq. miles of occupied land in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Section 2.—National and Provincial Parks 


National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains the 
National Parks of Canada as a means of preserving regions of outstanding beauty or 
marked interest. The parks are dedicated to the people of Canada for their benefit, 
education and enjoyment, for which they provide remarkable opportunities. Differ- 
ing widely in character and varying in purpose, the park areas include: the scenic 
-and recreational parks situated from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky and Selkirk — 
Mountains; the national wild-animal parks or reserves—large fenced areas estab- 
lished for the protection and propagation of species once in danger of extinction; 
and the national historic parks. They are administered by the National Parks 
Bureau of the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. Under the supervision of this same Bureau are the historic sites of national 
interest that have been acquired throughout the country. (See pp. 78-90 of the 
1938 Year Book.) 


In the national parks all wild life is rigidly protected, and primal natural con- 
ditions are maintained in so far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by a warden service that 
is responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Opportunities for outdoor 
life and recreation have been increased by the provision of equipped camp-grounds, 
bath-houses and playgrounds, as well as by the construction of golf courses, tennis 
courts and outdoor swimming pools. Accommodation is provided in many of the 
parks by modern hotels, bungalow camps and chalets operated by private enterprise. 
Railways and motor roads serve the parks, and nearly 700 miles of motor high- 
ways and 2,500 miles of trails have been built to provide access to the outstanding 
scenic regions. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


NATIONAL PARKS hes 


Scenic and Recreational Parks.—The scenic and recreational parks include 
_ regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of Western | 
_. Canada. Among these are: Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks in 
Alberta, on the eastern slope of the Rockies; Kootenay and Yoho Parks in British 
; Columbia, on the western slope of the Rockies; and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke 
Parks (also in British Columbia), in-the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general — 
j resemblance to one another, each possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, 
' varying fauna and flora and different types of scenery. Banff Park contains the 
famous resorts, Banff and Lake Louise, and in Jasper Park is the well-known tourist 


centre, Jasper. Direct connection between these points is provided by the Banff- 
Jasper Highway, which was completed and opened for travel in 1940. 
; Eastward from the mountains are found Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
- chewan, a typical example of the forest-and-lake country bordering the northwestern 
: plains region, and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, and at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea- 
' level. In Ontario are three small park units established primarily as recreational 
._ areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and St. Lawrence Islands 
National Parks. 
In the Maritime Provinces, two remarkable areas have been established as 
National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, situated in the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, has an area of 390 square miles. Its 
rugged and picturesque shore line, indented by numerous bays and coves, and 
its rolling mountainous interior provide a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland. 
Girdled on its eastern, northern and western sides by a spectacular highway called 
the Cabot Trail, and possessing such features as trails, beaches, tennis courts, and a 
golf links, the park offers many diversions to the visitor. Prince Edward Island 
National Park, containing an area of 7 square miles, extends for a distance of about 
25 miles along the northern shore of the island province. Its chief attractions are 
magnificent sand beaches which permit salt-water bathing under ideal conditions. 
The Park also contains “Green Gables’, the farmhouse made famous by the novels 
of L. M. Montgomery. A fine golf links, tennis courts, camp-grounds and marine 
drives enhance its attractions. 


Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park differs from the other National Parks by being 
under the administration and control of the Federal District Commission, a body 
established in 1899 by Parliament for the beautification and improvement of Ottawa 
and environs. It is situated in the Province of Quebec about 8 air miles from the 
Federal Capital. It comprises at present about 16,000 acres of wooded hills, valleys, 
lakes and streams located in the southerly fringe of the Laurentians, the oldest 

_ mountains in Canada, and is being preserved in its natural state for the enjoyment 
of the public. 

: The park is a game sanctuary. Deer, bear, fox, beaver, mink, raccoon and 
other fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Well-located trails, picnic spots 
and camping sites afford the maximum of pleasure and healthful recreation for 
the many thousands who patronize this beautiful natural park located at the very 
doorstep of Canada’s capital city. Gatineau Park furnishes excellent opportunities 
for the enjoyment of skiing and is the principal centre in the Ottawa district for 
this popular winter sport. 

3 In the further development of this park, it is expected that its area will be 
increased to 30,000 acres, that overnight cabins will be provided and that shelters, 
-refectories, bath-houses and other essential structures will be added. 
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Animal Reserves. —The special animal parks were established for the protection 
of such species of mammalian wild life as buffalo, elk and pronghorned antelope, 
which, once in danger of extinction, now thrive under natural conditions in large 
fenced enclosures especially suited to their requirements. These reserves include 
Elk Island National Park in Alberta, 30 miles from Edmonton, which contaips a 
large herd of buffalo and numerous deer, elk and moose. This park also includes a 
recreational development at Astotin Lake, where bathing, camping, tennis and 
golf may be enjoyed. 


The National Historic Parks and Sites.—A further extension to the National 
Parks system was made in 1941 when seven areas, previously acquired and adminis- 
tered as historic sites, were designated as National Historic Parks. They are 
associated with events of outstanding interest in the early history of the Dominion 
and as such merit the distinction now conferred on them. 


Of the National Historic Parks, one of the most interesting is Port Royal 
in Nova Scotia. This park area, situated on the shores of Annapolis Basin at 
Lower Granville, contains a replica of the Port Royal Habitation, a group of buildings 
constructed to shelter the first permanent European settlement in Canada. The 
present buildings stand on the exact site of the original Habitation erected in 1605 
by DeMonts, ee plain, and Poutrincourt and destroyed by an English force 
in 1613. 


The other new National Historic Parks are: - Fortress of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Island, N.S.; Fort Chambly, Chambly Canton, Que.; Fort Lennox, [e-aux- 
Noix, Que.; Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ont.; Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont.; 
and Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. Fort Anne Park, at Annapolis Royal, 
N.S., and Fort Beauséjour Park near Sackville, N.B., previously established as 
National Parks, have also been designated National Historic Parks. 


The National Parks Bureau is also charged with the preservation, restoration 
and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In the work of acquiring and 
selecting sites worthy of commemoration, the Bureau has the assistance of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of recognized authorities 
on the history of the section of the country they represent. Of the total number 
of sites that have been considered by the Board, more than 300 have been suitably 
marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and many others recommended 
for future attention. 


2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1944 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 

Banshees tae acest Western Alberta, on! 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 
ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big- 
game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 


motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1944—continued 


Location 


Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 


Eastern British Col- 
umbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 


KG ACIOT Hihiecs sce tee cee 


Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


Waterton Lakes..... 


Western Alberta, 
on east slope of 
Rockies. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
west slope of Sel- 
kirks. 


Mount Revelstoke... 


St. Lawrence 
River between 
Morrisburg and 
Kingston, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Islands. |In 


Southern Ontario, on 
Lake Erie. 


Paint: Pelee... cies 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
west slope. of 
Rockies. 


TMOOGEDEYsice yess cia 


Central Saskat- 
chewan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


Prince Albert........ 


Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


~ Riding Mountain..... 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay, 
(including Flower-| near Midland, Ont. 
pot Island Reserve) 
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Year 
Estab- 


lished 


1886 


1886 


1895 


1907 


1914 


1914 
(Re- 


served 


1904) 
1918 


1920 


1927 


1929 


1929 


Area 


sq. miles 


507-00 


521-00 


220-00 


4, 200-00 


100-00 


185-60 
(acres) 


6-04 


587-00 


1, 869-00 
(approx. ) 


1, 148-08 


5:37 


Characteristics 


Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
Contains famous Yoho Valley, with its 
numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 
Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. 


Selkirk Mountain 
region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, 
luxuriant forests, alpine flower-gardens, 
numerous big game. Illecillewaet and 
Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; and 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 


Superb example of 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 
esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 
motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 


Rich in historical associations. Immense 
region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 
beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 
Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Mal- 
igne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 


Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 
stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
drive from Revelstoke. Contains moun- 
tain lakes, alpine~- flora, camp-sites. 
Game sanctuary; winter sports centre. 


Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
among ‘Thousand Islands’’. Recre- 
ational area; camping, fishing, bathing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada 
(41° 54° N.). Recreational area with 
unique flora and fine beaches. . Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Ba- 
thing, camping. 


Mountain park bordering _Vermilion- 
Sinclair section of Banff-Windermere 
Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 
Big-game sanctuary. Recreations: 
motoring, bathing, camping. 


Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada 


with extensive waterways and fine 
beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 
resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 


fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 


Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 
summit of Manitoba escarpment. Nat- 
ural home for big game, including elk, 
deer, moose. Summer resort. Recre- 
ations: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping. 


Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. _ Recre- 
ational and camping area, boating, ba- 
thing, fishing. Unique limestone form- 
ations and caves on Flowerpot Island. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1944—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—conc. 
Cape Breton High-|Northern part of] 1936 
lands. Cape Breton Is- 
land, N.S 
Prince Edward North shore of} 1937 
Island. Prince Edward 
Island. 
Animal Parks and 
Reserves 
IBuftalomessn! art ee Eastern Alberta, 1908 
near Wainwright. 
tkaisland occas cle sets Central Alberta, 1913 
near Lamont. (Re- 
served 
1906) 
Nemiskam........,.|Southern Alberta, 1922 
near Foremost. 
Wood Buffalo!.......|Partly in Alberta} 1922 


(13,675 sq. miles) 
and partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories (3,625 sq. 
miles), west of 
Athabaska and 
Slave Rivers. 


Historic Parks : 
Nova Scotia (An-| 1917 


Ort WANTO fo onign ance ; 
napolis Royal). 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 
near Sackville. 

Fortress of Cape Breton Island,} 1941 


Louishourg. N.S., 25 miles 
from Sydney. 


(approx. ) 


17,300-00 


Area Characteristics 


sq. miles 


390-00 |Outstanding example of rugged coast line 
with mountain background. Remark- 
able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence visible from highway, 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
camping, 

7-00 |Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
ational area with magnificent beaches. 
Contains famed Green Gables farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 


197-50 |Fenced area originally set aside for the 
preservation of buffalo and other big 
game. Animal population since with- 
drawn; area now being utilized by 

' Department of National Defence. 

51-20 |Fenced reserve containing a large herd of 
plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk 
and moose. Recreational area at Astotin 
Lake; camping, boating, bathing, 
tennis and golf. 

8-50 |Fenced reserve established to protect 
pronghorned antelope, a species native to 
the region. 


Immense unfenced area of forests and open 
plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
numerous streams and rivers. Contains a 
large herd of buffalo, developed from the 
native ‘‘woodland’’ type and_ surplus 
plains buffalo from Buffalo National 
Park; also bear, beaver, caribou, deer, 
moose and waterfowl. Area as yet 
undeveloped. 


(approx. ) 


acres 


31 Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 


59 Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 

340 |Old walled city and strategic military 
and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting memen- 
toes of historic past. 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1944—concluded 


Year 
Location Estab- Area, Characteristics 
lished 


sq. miles 
Historic Parks-conc. 


Lower Granville, 1941 17 Reconstruction on the exact site of the 
N.S., 8 miles from Port Royal ‘‘Habitation’’ erected by 
Annapolis Royal. DeMonts and Champlain in 1605. The 

original group of buildings, which shel- 
tered the first permanent European 
pe aly in Canada, was destroyed 
in 1613. 


Port ROyabis. «+ ses. 


Chambly Canton, 1941 2-5 |French fort first constructed in 1665 on 

Que. Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
a museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 


Fort Chambly....... 


Le-aux-Noix, Que., 1941 210 |Military post constructed by British on 

near St. Johns. site of early French fort, to command 
Richelieu River water route from south. 
Several well-preserved stone buildings 
together with the earthworks and moat 
remain. 


Fort Lennox... 2... 


Prescott, Ont....... 1941 8-5 + |Contains well-preserved earthworks, block- 
house and other buildings constructed by 
British as base for defence of communica- 
tions between Kingston and Montreal. 
The block-house contains a small mu- 
seum. 


Fort Wellingtdn...... 


Amherstburg, Ont..} 1941 3 Situated on the banks of the Detroit 
River, the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 
A new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 


Fort Prince of Wales.| Northern Manitoba,| 1941 50 Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 

near Churchill. control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 
Bay Company and England. The fort 
was captured and partially destroyed by 
a French force in 1782. 


“LTE ER a Oe Ea Ne ee aEL AE PRETAEE DET ALE SEER TERT 


SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF NATIONAL PARKS, BY PROVINCES 


Province Area Province Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Edward Island.....!........-. 7 O0e i SaskatChewane wascswe stoners aisles 1, 869-00 
DOWNS COLD Geet isostas stele casicys alc tonewel> of SU NEG od | AIS Sah ne he one cas cca om oraanoos 20, 937-201 
Den brunswiCkKis ctke seem ess 8: 0-094 British Columbia... scenes hee ec 1, 715-00 
VACUO a ie ala sre w Speraid ne nynce ibe s 0-33 Northwest Territories............-- 3, 625-001 
CATION GTR en ce oe he Hodes 11-72 ae ee 
EVA Leia tic EVER Sebtsrcl tee a leks aus Vales op plat wens et sin 1, 148-16 Total aides: oseteee e 29,704-102 
PR En es 
1 Including portion of Wood Buffalo Park. 2 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 25 sq. miles 


in extent (see p. 31). 


Provincial Parks:—In addition to the national parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established provincial parks. The purpose is the same—to 
maintain areas of great scenic or other interest for the benefit of present and future 
generations. The provincial parks are administered by the Provincial Governments 
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concerned, and in most cases they have not yet reached the degree of development 
which marks the national parks. Following are brief descriptions of the principal 
provincial parks, by provinces. 


British Columbia.—With its great scenic areas, no province lends itself more to 
the creation of parks than does British Columbia, and this condition is reflected 
in the large number of provincial parks that have been established. There are- 
three classifications of parks: Class A, with 16; Class B, with 3; and Class C, with 
28, representing a total of 47 units with a combined area of 11,480 square miles. 
In addition there are three parks, known as Special Act Parks, with a total area 
of 2,604 square miles. 

Only a few of the Class A parks can be mentioned in this article. Tweedsmuir 
Park, 5,400 square miles in area, possesses outstanding mountain, lake and river 
scenery, and is of great interest to sportsmen, naturalists, mountaineers and photo- 
graphers; it contains a fine chain of connected lakes. Hamber Park 3,800 square 
miles, also has fine mountain and river scenery, and is traversed from the Big Bend 
of the Columbia River to Golden by the Trans-Canada Highway. Wells Gray 
Park, 1,820 square miles, due north from Kamloops, is a primitive wonderland in 
the heart of one of the finest scenic and big-game areas in the Province. Garibaldi 
Park, 973 square miles, immediately north of the city of Vancouver, ‘is a rugged 
alpine area of peaks, glaciers and snowfields. Strathcona Park, 828 square miles, 
in the centre of Vancouver Island, another alpine area of outstanding beauty, is a 
game sanctuary but offers excellent fishing. Other parks serve almost every part 
of the Province. . 


Alberta.—Although Alberta has a larger area of National Parks than any other 
province, many small park areas have also been set apart by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. These include:— 

Aspen Beach Park, 17 acres on the shore of Gull Lake, west of Lacombe, 
primarily for bathing, outing and picnic purposes; Saskatoon Island Park, 250 
acres reserved mainly for picnic purposes, west of Grande Prairie; Gooseberry 
Lake Park, 320 acres on the shore of Gooseberry Lake north of Consort, has a sports 
ground and a number of cottages, and accommodation for transients is available in 
the town of Consort; Lundbreck Falls Park, 134 acres, a pleasant little beauty 
spot on the Crowsnest Pass highway west of Macleod, popular with fishermen and 
motorists; Sylvan Lake Park, 8-6 acres on the shores of Sylvan Lake, 11 miles west 
of Red Deer, a popular bathing place; Hommy Park, 52 acres in the vicinity of 
Albright, established to serve residents of the district with picnic and outing facilities; 
Ghost River Park, 5354 acres on a beautiful artificial lake on the Ghost and Bow 
Rivers west of Calgary; Park Lake Park, 37-2 acres set aside to provide picnic 
facilities for the districts north and west of Lethbridge; Assineau Reserve, on the 
Assineau River south of Lesser Slave Lake, set aside to preserve a fine stand of 
large spruce; Dillberry Lake Reserve, 78-4 acres on the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
boundary near Chauvin, to preserve the natural beauty of a picturesque lake; 
Writing on Stone Reserve, 796 acres on the Milk River east and north of Coutts, 
to preserve natural obelisks on which appear hieroglyphics which have never been 
deciphered; Saskatoon Mountain Reserve, 3,000 acres preserving a fine lookout point 
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in the Grande Prairie district; Little Smoky Reserve, 34-7 acres, a picnic ground 


and big-game hunting base on Little Smoky River, 12 miles south of Falher; Bad 
Lands Reserve, 1,800 acres north of Drumheller, established to stop unauthorized 
removal of fossilized remains of pre-historic animals; Wapiti Reserve, 21-8 acres 
on a canyon in the Wapiti River ten miles south of Grande Prairie, established as 


an outing centre for the rural district and also for the use of big-game hunters. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s seven permanent park reserves are distributed 
over the southern part of the Province. They are well treed and contain many 
beautiful lakes providing facilities for quiet recreation, camping, hiking, fishing 
and boating. ‘They are: Cypress Hills Park, south of Maple Creek and a few miles 
from the United States boundary, beautifully located in the heart of a provincial 


forest area; this park has modest bungalow, lodge and cabin accommodation, and 


an auto-camp equipped with camp kitchens, spring water, and wood for fuel. Moose 
Mountain Park, an area of 192 square miles honeycombed with lakes and thickly 
covered with poplar and white birch, is located about 15 miles north of Carlyle, and is 
popular with visitors from the United States because of its fine scenery and good 


fishing. Katepwe Park, about 60 miles northeast of Regina, on the famous 


Qu’Appelle Lakes, has camp kitchens and bathhouses and offers boating, fishing 
and safe bathing. Good Spirit Lake Park, 20 miles west of Canora, also offers good 
fishing and bathing, and has excellent camp and picnic grounds with kitchen and 
bath-house. Greenwater Lake Park is an area of 35 square miles in the forest belt 
north of Kelvington; it consists mainly of virgin forests and lakes affording good 
bathing and fishing. Little Manitou Park is an area of about 4 square miles on 
Manitou Lake, renowned for its medicinal qualities: chateau, cabin, and tourist- 
camp accommodation are available. Duck Mountain Park, 15 miles northeast of 
Kamsack, presents a well-forested area and beautiful Madge Lake, which has a shore 
line of 47 miles, densely wooded and with sandy beaches. Wild life is plentiful and 
the lake is well stocked with fish. 


Mamnitoba.—Although Manitoba has many areas attractive to the sightseer 
and vacationist, the Province has as yet established officially, only one which may 
be described as a provincial park. This is the area set aside in 1930 as the Whiteshell 
Forest Reserve, a rugged section of the Precambrian part of eastern Manitoba, cover- 
ing 1,088 square miles. ‘The physical characteristics of this area account for its 
distinctiveness as a recreational, fishing and hunting reserve. More than 200 lakes 
and rivers are interlaced among islands and mainland, providing a fine network of 
canoe routes throughout the park. Volcanic rock cliffs, overhung with moss and 
small brush, rise steeply from the water. Much of the land is rough, hilly and 
thickly forested with the contrasting green of poplar, birch and tamarack. Although 
much of the northern Whiteshell remains in its primitive state, several southern 
lakes have been developed as resorts. West Hawk, Falcon, Caddy, Brereton, and 
White Lakes have become most popular. Fishing is an outstanding attraction of 


the Whiteshell, with northern pike, pickerel, lake trout, bass and perch the most 


prevalent species. A large sport-fish hatchery with a capacity of 500,000 eggs 
was constructed in 1942. Game-bird and big-game hunting have long been popular 
in the northern Whiteshell, though much of the southern portion has been set aside 
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as a game preserve. Early maps show that La Vérendrye was the first white man 
to explore what is now the Whiteshell Provincial Park. In 1734 he followed the 
turbulent Winnipeg River, which roughly outlines its northern boundary. Mani- 
toba’s “Land of the Granite Cliffs” has had a colourful past. Proposed post-war 
development promises it an interesting future. 


Ontario.—There are six provincial parks in Ontario. With the exception of 
Ipperwash Beach Park, which is maintained exclusively for camping, picnicking 
and swimming, they were all dedicated primarily to the preservation of the forests, 
fish, birds, and all forms of wild life. The recreational possibilities which they 
provide are varied and extensive. 


Algonquin Provincial Park, 2,741 square miles, is a wilderness area available 
by highway from the southern boundary. There are good camping facilities, with 
excellent fishing and attractive canoe trips. Quetico Provincial Park, 1,720 square 
miles, also a wilderness area, provides good camping facilities, fishing and canoe 
trips. Lake Superior Provincial Park, 540 square miles, is another wilderness area. 
Camping facilities have not yet been provided but there is good fishing. Canoe 
trips have not yet been defined or routes improved. Sibley Provincial Park, 61 
square miles, is a wilderness area as yet without camping facilities. Rondeau 
Provincial Park, 8 square miles, is partly cultivated, with fine timber stands and 
highly improved camping facilities. There are some enclosed animals and others 
running wild: fishing is fair and special duck shooting licences are obtainable. There 
are no canoe trips in this park. Ipperwash Beach Provincial Park consists of 109 
acres of sandy beach and woodland area with highly developed camping facilities. 
There are no wild animals, but the fishing is fair. Special fishing licences are avail- 
able in Algonquin and Quetico Parks. 


Quebec.—There are four provincial parks in this Province, located in distinctive 
areas which enables each to offer some special interest. Like those in the other 
provinces they have been established in order to preserve natural beauty and to 
protect the fauna and flora. 


Laurentide Park is an area of about 4,000 square miles, beginning a short 
distance north of the city of Quebec, and has an altitude of about 3,000 feet. It is 
remarkable for its numerous lakes and tumultuous rivers and its fine speckled trout. 
Moose, deer, black bears, wolves, and all the fur-bearing animals of the Province 
abound, but no hunting is permitted. There are two well-organized hotels and 
about twenty fishing camps. Mount Orford Park has an area of 9,425 acres, located 
on Orford Mountain, with an altitude of 2,860 feet. The slope of the mountain — 
makes it one of the best skiing tests in Canada, and it also has a picturesque nine-hole 
golf course. Gaspe Park, 350 square miles, has a flora dating back to an era prior 
to the Great Continental Glacier. The main object of this park is to preserve the 
last herds of caribou on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. Speckled trout affords 
fishing in the lakes and rivers of the park. The Mount Laurier-Senneterre Highway 
Reserve, 2,600 square miles, in the western part of the Province, is crossed on its 
full length by the road leading from Montreal to the Abitibi region. It is remarkable 
for its numerous lakes and rivers which provide favourable conditions for long 
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canoe excursions. Fish include grey trout, northern pike, pickerel, black bass, 
and, in a limited number of lakes, speckled trout. ‘There are two establishments for 
the accommodation of travellers, also a stopping place maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Game and Fisheries where cabins and boats may be rented. 


Maritime Provinces.—There are national parks in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, and many civic parks, but none in any of the Maritime Provinces which 
comes within the classification of provincial parks. 


Section 3.—Game and Scenery 


The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the sportsman and tourist 
are both unique and varied. In the wooded and unsettled areas of each province 
there are many moose, deer, bear and smaller game, while in the western part of 
the Dominion there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly 
bear and lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in 
the mountains of Alberta, while in the Northwest and the Far North there still 
exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, which are given absolute protection by the 
Dominion Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. The Franklin grouse 
is native to the mountains of the West and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake-country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer a variety of attractions including 
innumerable game preserves that have won for the Dominion a reputation as a 
paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only are these available to those 
who travel by land; the lakes and rivers that form a network over the eastern 


_ part of the country particularly, have made water travel in smaller craft both feasible 


and attractive. Further, winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery 
and the bracing though rigorous winter climate may be enjoyed at many winter and 
year-round resorts. In both Dominion and provincial parks, while angling is per- 
mitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. 
Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at proper seasons, a wealth 
of game species. 


Migratory Birds Treaty.—This Treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The 
Treaty, which has been effective since 1916, has as its object the protection of the 
valuable migratory bird life of Canada and the United States. Information con- 
cerning the Treaty, and regulations enacted for its enforcement, may be obtained 
from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. 
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PART VI.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 


Section I.—The Climate of Canada 


From time to time articles pertaining to weather, temperature and precipitation 
in Canada have been published in previous editions of the Year Book. These 
articles are listed at the front of this edition under the heading ‘‘Climate and 
Meteorology”’. 


Section 2.—The Meteorological Service of Canada 


See list at the front of this edition, under the heading ‘‘Climate and Meteor- 
ology’’, for material published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for material, under this heading, published 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 
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PART I.HISTORY 


Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Historical Records 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY - 


Nors.—Events in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given at pp. 25-30 of the 1940 Canada Year 
ook. 


The Ministries and the dates of elections and lengths of sessions of Dominion Parliaments are given in Tables 
2 and 5, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 
1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year Book and 
from 1934-45 in Table 12, pp. 70-77. References regarding these matters have therefore been dropped from the 
Chronology below. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime Minister. Nov. 6, Meeting 
of the first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. Apr. 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the Govern- 


ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
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pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


1870. May 12, Act to establish the Province 


of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebellion. 


1871. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census 


(population 3,689,257). Apr. 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 
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1873. May 28, Act establishing the North 
; West Mounted Police. July 1, 

Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 

1874. May 26, The Dominion Elections Act, 
respecting the election of Members 
of the House of Commons, assented 
to. May, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, opened. 

1875. Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joined the Interna- 
tional Postal Union. 

May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘The National Policy’’). 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhib- 
ition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T, 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands, ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies, annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 

Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census 
(population 4,324,810). May 2, First 
sod of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a company line turned. 

May 8, Provisional District of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
the Northwest Territories. 

Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada. 

Aug. 11, Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


1877, 


1878, 
1879, 
1880, 


1881, 


1882, 


1883, 
1884, 


1885, 
rebellion in the Northwest. Apr. 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act assented to. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second | 


1886. 


1887. 


1888, 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897, 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


Aug. 24, First census of the North- 
west Territories. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway 
main line driven at Craigellachie. 
Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 

- June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made _ first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference 
at London. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. . 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 

Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 4,833,239). June 6, Death of 
Sir John A. Macdonald. : 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, provi- 
ding for arbitration of the Bering 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between 
Canada and United States. 

Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. 

August, Gold discovered in the 
Klondyke. 


June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference at London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon District establish- 
ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian Contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 
Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 

accession of King Edward VII. 
Apr. 1, Fourth Dominion Census 
(population 5,371,315). Sept. 16- 
Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
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~~: 1902 


1903 


1904. 


1905 


Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary) 


y). 
. May 31, End of South African War; 


peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
tion of H. M. King Edward VII. 
December, First message sent by 
wireless from Canada to the United 
Kingdom via Cape Breton, N.S 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 


ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 


sion established. Apr. 19, Great 
fire at Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 


. Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 


1906. 


Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Roald Amundsen, in the schooner 


Gjoa, arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
completion of the first traverse of 
the North-West Passage. Univer- 
sity of Alberta founded. Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario formed. Oct. 8, Interpro- 
vincial Conference at Ottawa. 


1907. Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 


1908 


ference at London. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. Dec. 6, First 
recorded flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s 
tetrahedral kite, Cygnet). 


. University of British Columbia found- 


ed. Jan. 2, Establishment of 
Ottawa Branch of Royal Mint. 
June 21-23, Bicentenary of Bishop 
Laval celebrated at Quebec. July 
20-31, Quebec tercentenary celebra- 
tions. Visit of Prince of Wales to 
Quebec. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C 


1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 


1910 


ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
93, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 


. May 6, Death of King Edward VII 


and accession of King George V. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. Oct. it, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s transmission system. 


1911. May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 


at London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census (population 7,206,643). June 
92, Coronation of H. M. King 
George V. July 11, Disastrous 
fires in Porcupine District. 


1912. Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada - West 


Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. Apr. 15, Loss of the steam- 
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ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


1914. May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 


press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria-. 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian Contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 


1915. February, First Canadian Contingent 


landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion by fire of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Apr. 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of 
Connaught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings at London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar, 21- 
Apr. 27, Imperial War Conference. 
Apr. 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. Apr. 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, Battle 
of Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service Act. 
Sept. 20, Completion of Quebec 
Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


1918. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 


offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
Apr. 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference at London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on Western Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed 
armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 
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1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The 
Prince of Wales laid foundation stone 
of Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1- Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways”’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratifications of the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Lave. Aug. 9, Ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First meeting 
of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 


ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census (population 
8,787,949). June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Nov. 11, Opening of 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved five-power treaty, 
limiting capital ships, and dis- 
approving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
Apr. 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 


1923. Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo 


on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


1924. Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition 


opened by King George V at Wem- 
bley, England, with the Prince of 
Wales as President. Aug. 6 - 16, 


Meeting of the British Association — 


for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. 


1925. June 10, Inauguration of the United 


Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Death 
of Queen Alexandra. 


Oct. 19 - Nov. 23, Imperial Confer- 
ence at London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. 
Vincent Massey appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. 


1927. Mar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award 
by the Privy Council defining the 
Newfoundland boundary in the 
Labrador Peninsula. June 1, Hon. 
Wm. Phillips, first U.S. Minister 
to Canada, reached Ottawa. July 
1-3, Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 

1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed 
first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased 
to exist, leaving Quebec the only 
province with a bi-cameral legis- 
lature. 

1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, visited Can- 
ada. Dec. 14, Transfer of natural 
resources to Manitoba and Alberta. 

1930. Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Con- 
ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. Aug. 1, H. M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 

__ Imperial Conference at London. 

1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census 
(population 10,876,786). June 30, 
The Statute of Westminster exempt- 
ing the Dominion and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
United Kingdom suspended specie 
payments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. 

1932. July 21- Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Official opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. 
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1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference. May 18, Celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John, N.B. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 


400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 

1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met at Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met at Ottawa; Naval 
Limitation Conference met at 
London. 

1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 
and accession of H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces 
reoccupied the Rhineland in de- 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles. 


June 1, Quinquennial Census of the | 


Prairie Provinces. July 1 - Sept. 7, 
Celebration in Vancouver of the 
Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 
Abdication of H. M. King Edward 
VIII and accession of H. M. King 
George VI. 

1937. May 12, Coronation of H. M. King 
George VI. July 8, Imperial Air- 
ways flying boat Caledonia arrived 
at Montreal from Southampton, 
inaugurating the experimental phase 
of the Transatlantic Airways. Nov. 
29, Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations opened 
sittings at Winnipeg. 

1988. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government. (See 1941 Year 
Book, p. 19, for further references 
to this subject.) Mar. 13, Seizure 
of Austria by Germany. Sept. 12, 
Herr Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg, 
followed by clashes on the Czecho- 
slovak border, developed into an 
international crisis. Sept. 15, Meet- 
ing of Mr. Chamberlain and Herr 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Sept. 22- 
23, Meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler at Godesberg. Sept. 28, 
Mobilization of British fleet. Sept. 
30, Crisis terminated following 
four-power conference at Munich. 
Oct. 1, Occupation of Sudeten 
areas of Czechoslovakia by Ger- 
many. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 

1939. Mar. 1, Opening of Trans - Canada 
air-mail service. Mar. 14, Invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by Germany. 
Apr. 28, Denunciation of German- 
Polish non-aggression agreement by 
Germany. May 17 - June 15, Visit 


of Their Majesties. King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth to Canada and 
the United States. May 19, Their 
Majesties attended Parliament and 
for the first time in Canadian 
history Royal Assent was given in 
person to a Special Bill. Aug. 6, 
{mperial Airways flying boat 
Caribou arrived at Montreal and 
officially opened British air-mail 
service. Aug. 24, Germany and 
Soviet Russia signed a mutual non- 
aggression treaty. Sept. 1, Poland 
invaded by Germany. Proclama- 
tion issued declaring an apprehended 
state of war in Canada since Aug. 25. 
Sept. 3, War with Germany de- 
clared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared 
war upon Germany. Oct. 2, United 
States refused to recognize German- 
Russian partition of Poland. Oct. 4, 
Disallowance of Alberta Limita- 
tions of Actions Act, which was 
re-enacted after a previous dis- 
allowance. Nov. 1, Commencement 
of daily flights from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coasts by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Dec. 14, Russia expelled 
from the League of Nations. Dec. 
17, First Canadian troops landed in 
United Kingdom. British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan 
signed at Ottawa by United King- 
dom, Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia. 


1940. yee 1, First municipal government in 


the Northwest Territories inaugu- 
rated at Yellowknife. Jan. 8, Open- 
ing of consultations at Ottawa be- 
tween Canadian and United States 
Governments on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Mar. 138, Finland and 
Russia signed peace treaty, follow- 
ing conclusion of Russo-F innish War. 
Apr. 9, Germany invaded Denmark 
and Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec 
women granted right to vote in pro- 
vincial elections and to qualify as 
candidates for the Legislature. 
May 10, Rt. Hon. Neville Cham- 
berlain resigned and Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 
May 16, Rowell-Sirois Report of 
Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations presented to 
the House of Commons. May 22, 
Canadian Ministry of ‘Defence 
for Air set up. June 11, Estab- 
lishment of Canadian consular ser- 
vice announced. Dominion 
Parliament passed an Act authoriz- 
ing the Government to organize the 
economic resources and manpower 
of the country. June 22, Armistice 
signed between France and 
Germany. July 8, Separate Depart- 
ment of National Defence for Naval 
Affairs instituted. July 10, Royal 
Assent given to amendment to 
B.N.A. Act empowering Dominion 
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to enact unemployment insurance 
legislation. July 29, Unemployment 
Insurance Bill passed by House of 
Commons. Aug. 17-18, Conference 
on defences of the northern half of 
the Western Hemisphere held at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., between the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President’ of the United States; 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
created. Aug. 19-21, National Regis- 
tration in Canada. Sept. 6, Treaties 
of conciliation signed between the 
Government of the United States 
and the Governments of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


1941. Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial con- 


ference, called to consider findings 
of Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations terminated 
owing to opposition of three pro- 
vinces. Mar. 24, Exchange of. Notes 
between Canada and United States 
modifying Rush-Bagot Treaty of 
1817. Apr. 20, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister King an- 
nounced agreement regarding the 
pooling of war materials. Apr. 29, 
Sinking of S.S. Nerissa caused first 
Canadian military casualties at sea. 
June 11, Eighth Dominion Census 
(population, 11,506,655). June 22, 
Germany attacked Russia. June 30, 
Proclamation issued calling men 21 
to 24 years of age for compulsory 
military training. July 13, Canada 
approved Anglo-Soviet treaty. July 
. 26, Canada gave notice of abrogation 
of commercial treaty with Japan. 
Aug. 1, United Kingdom and Fin- 
land broke off diplomatic relations. 
Aug. 14, Following a meeting at sea, 
President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill issued a joint de- 
claration setting forth 8 points cover- 
ing war aims. Dec. 7, Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbour. Canada de- 
clared state of war with Roumania, 
Hungary, Finland and Japan. Dec. 
8, Britain and United States de- 
clared war on Japan. Dec. 11, 
Germany, Italy and United States 
formally declared war. Dec. 22, 
Prime Minister Churchill arrived in 
United States to confer with 
President Roosevelt on war policy. 
Dee. 29-31, Prime Minister Churchill 
visited Ottawa. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 United Nations, 
binding each to employ its full 
resources against the Axis and never 
make a separate armistice or peace. 
Jan. 5, Joint Board for United King- 
dom, United States and Canada, 
established to purchase and allocate 
raw materials required for war- 
time production. Jan. 27, Do- 
minions accorded representation in 
Empire War Cabinet. June 18, 
Prime Minister Churchill arrived 
at Washington for conference with 
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President Roosevelt. July 3, 
Formation of Canadian joint naval, 
military and air staff at Washington. 
Aug. 19, Large-scale combined raid 
on Dieppe by Canadian, British, 
United States and Fighting French 
troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 out 
of 5,000 engaged. Aug. 25, Death of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent on active 
service. Nov. 9, Canada broke off 
relations with Vichy, France. 


1943. Jan. 1, R.C.A.F. bomber group, based 


in United Kingdom, went into 
operation. Jan. 11, Britain and 
United States signed treaty with 
China at Chungking, giving up all 
claims to extra-territorial rights in 
China. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt 
met at Casablanca to draft United 
Nations’ war plans for 1943. May 11, 
Prime Minister Churchill arrived at 
Washington for war conferences with 
President Roosevelt. May 12, Fight- 
ing ended in North Africa. May 26, 
Quebec law requiring free and com- 
pulsory education in Province. July 
9, Beginning of 39-day Sicilian 
campaign. July 10, British, Cana- 
dian and United States forces 
invaded Sicily; Canadian Ist Divis- 
ion fighting with the British 8th 
Army. July 22, Royal Assent given 
to amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act deferring the redistribution of 
House of Commons’ seats until 
after the War. July 23, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines inaugurated 
transatlantic service. Aug. 10-24, 
Sixth Anglo-American War Con- 
ference at Quebec City, attended 
by Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt’ and Prime 
Minister King. Aug. 15, Cana- 
dian and United States troops 
occupied Kiska Island in the 
Aleutians. Aug. 25, Franklin D. 


Roosevelt visited Ottawa, the 


first visit by a United States Pre- 
sident to Canada’s Capital while 
holding office. Aug. 26, U.K., U.S., 
U.S.S.R., and Canada accorded 
limited recognition to French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. 
Sept. 8, Unconditional surrender of 
Italy. Oct. 5, Italian fleet surrend- 
ered. Oct. 10-13, Three-day Empire 
Air Conference held at London, 
England. Oct. 19-Nov. 1, Tri- 
partite conference held at Moscow. 
Nov. 9, Canada signed UNRRA 
Agreement. Nov. 22-26, Meeting of 
Prime Minister Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek at Cairo. Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 


‘Meeting of Prime Minister 


Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin at Teheran, Iran. 
Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower named Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Forces for invasion of 
Europe. Gen. Sir Harold Alexander 
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named Commander-in-Chief of 
Allied Armies in Italy. Dec. 26, 
Retirement announced of Lt.-Gen. 
A. G. L. McNaughton as Canadian 
Commander. 


1944. Jan. 5, Gen. Bernard Montgomery 


made Commander of the British 
Armies in France under Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Sir Oliver Leese 
succeeded Gen. Montgomery in 
Italy. Feb. 17, Compulsory col- 
lective bargaining and arbitration 
of disputes in war industries made 
effective by a new Dominion 
labour code. Mar. 16, Establish- 
ment of the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board. Mar. 17, Creation 
announced of an international air 
transport authority to license and 
regulate air traffic among nations. 
Mar. 20, Lt.-Gen. H. D. G. Crerar 
appointed to command the First 
Canadian Army. Apr. 14, Quebec 
Province set up a Hydro-Electric 
Commission. Apr. 18, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Bill passed by the 
House of Commons carrying into 
effect an agreement between Canada 
and 43 other United Nations. May 
1-16, Conference of British Common- 
wealth countries in London, Eng- 
land. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King spoke before a joint session 
of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. June 4, Rome 
captured by Allied troops; Cana- 
dians reached heart of city. June 6, 
Allied invasion of western Europe 
commenced by landings of troops 
in France. July 4-24, United Na- 
tions monetary and financial con- 
ference held at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., U.S.A. July 23, First Cana- 
dian Army commenced operations 
in Normandy as a separate army. 
Aug. 1, Family Allowances Act 
given approval in the House of 
Commons. Aug. 7, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King celebrated 
25 years leadership of the Liberal 
party. Sept. 1, Dieppe liberated 
by ist Canadian Army troops. 
Sept. 4, Allied troops crossed the 
Belgian frontier and captured Brus- 
sels. Sept. 5, Earthquake in St. 
Lawrence Valley and eastern U.S. 
Sept. 11-16, Second Quebec Con- 
ference attended by Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. 
Sept. 16, Main Siegfried Line broken 
by Allied troops. Sept. 16-25, Second 
Official Conference of the UNRRA 
held at Montreal with delegates 
from 44 United Nations. Sept. 18-19, 
Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt met at Hyde 
Park, N.Y., in secret conference 
following the Quebec meeting. 
Oct. 9, Prime Minister Churchill 
arrived at Moscow to confer with 
Premier Marshal Stalin on war 
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policy. The United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia and China 
announced the establishment, as 
a result of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, of an _ international 
security organization. The Do- 
minion Government recognized the 
Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. Oct. 24, Defence 
Minister Ralston reported to Cab- 
inet on overseas reinforcement 
position. Oct. 25, Diplomatic 
relations with Italy resumed by 
Great Britain, the United States 
and American Republics. Nov. 8, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
set forth the Cabinet’s policy in 
regard to meeting the need for 
overseas reinforcements. Nov. 22, 
Nineteenth Parliament reconvened 
in emergency session to consider 
conscription issue. Nov. 23, Prime 
Minister King tabled in the House 
an Order in Council making 16,000 
draftees available for service over- 
seas. Nov. 24-Dec. 7, Debate on 
Government’s war effort. Members 
voted to support the Government’s 
revised motion of confidence; special 
session adjourned. 


1945. Jan. 5, Field Marshal Sir Bernard 


Montgomery appointed to com- 
mand all Allied Forces on northern 
flank of the Ardennes salient in 
Belgium; Lt.-Gen. Omar Bradley 
to command Allied Forces on 
southern flank. Feb. 6-14, Prime 
Minister Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Marshall Stalin met 
at Yalta; complete agreement was 
reached on joint military action 
against Germany and restoration of 
democratic, permanent peace through- 
out the world. Mar. 28, House of 
Commons approved Canada joining 
the World Security Conference at 
San Francisco. Mar. 31, British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
brought toa close. Apr. 12, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt died suddenly 
at Warm Springs, Georgia: world 
paid high tribute to his memory. 
Apr. 25-June 26, Representatives 
from 50 Nations met at United 
Nations World Security Conference, 
San Francisco, to prepare a charter 
for a general international organiza- 
tion. May 2, The war in Italy and 
part of Austria ended under terms 
of unconditional surrender of the 
German forces signed by the 
Germans Apr. 29 in Caserta. 
Moscow announced the fall of 
Berlin to the Russian invaders. 
May 7, Unconditional surrender 
to Gen. Eisenhower of the German 
Armed Forces signed at Reims, 
France, by Col.-Gen. Gustav Jodl, 
Chief of Staff for Germany. May 8, 
Proclaimed a holiday for the 
Victories by the United Nations 
over the German Reich. June ll, 
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Dominion general election; Liberal 
Government of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King returned to power. 
July 4, Canadian military troops 
entered Berlin as part of the British 
garrison force to take over their 
assigned occupation zones of the 
German capital. July 17-Aug. 2, 
Prime Minister Churchill, President 
Truman and Premier Stalin met in 
a Conference at Potsdam, Germany. 
On July 28, after the British general 
election, Clement Attlee replaced 
Mr. Churchill at the Conference. 
July 18, Halifax rocked by a series 
of terrific explosions at the Bedford 
Naval Basin, Burnside, N.S., caused 
by fire in an ammunition dump. 
July 26, The Potsdam Declaration 
which demanded unconditional sur- 
render of Japan or utter destruction 
of the enemy was issued by the 
Allied Powers-Great Britain, United 
States and China. Aug. 6, First 
atomic bomb hurled against Japan, 
wrought devastation on army 
base of Hiroshima. Canada’s part 
in development of atomic bomb, re- 
vealed. Aug. 6-10, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference held at Ot- 
tawa; Dominion Government pre- 
sented its brief as a basis for later 
discussion. Aug. 8, Russia declared 
war against Japan. Aug. 9, President 
Truman in a radio broadcast to 
the world warned Japan that only 
surrender would stop further use of 
the terrifying atomic bomb and 
save the Japanese from destruction, 
Second atomic bomb dropped on 
the naval base of Nagasaki. Aug. 
10, Government of Japan notified 
Allied Powers of willingness to 
surrender provided the Emperor 
be allowed to retain certain of his 
prerogatives. Aug. 11, . Allied 
Powers accept Japanese proposal 
but insist that the Emperor take 
orders from Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces. Aug. 14, 
Japan announced acceptance of the 
terms of Potsdam Declaration. 
Aug. 21, President Truman ended 
all further lend-lease operations 
and notified the Governments con- 
cerned. Canadian Mutual Aid 
continued until Sept. 2. Aug. 28, 
British Pacific fleet steamed into 
Tokyo Bay, bearing its part in the 
operations for Allied occupation of 
the Japanese Islands. Sept. 1, 
The Japanese officially laid down 
their arms to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and representatives of the 
State and Armed Forces signed the 
terms of unconditional surrender. 
(Sept. 2, 9.18 a.m., Tokyo time.) 
Sept. 3- 6, Lord Keynes, Adviser 


to the British Treasury, arrived 
at Ottawa to hold preliminary dis- 
cussions with the Canadian Govern- 
ment before visiting New 
York. Sept. 12, Admiral Louis 
Mountbatten, Commander of the 
Allied Forces in Southeast Asia, 
received the surrender of the 
Supreme Commander of the Japan- 
ese forces at Singapore. Sept. 12- 
Dec. 19, The union security strike 
at the plant of Ford Motor Company 
of Canada at Windsor, Ont., the 
longest and most serious in the 
history of the Canadian automobile 
industry. Mr. Justice J. C. Rand 
of the Supreme Court of Canada 
appointed to arbitrate between the 
Company and the Union (see 
“Principal Events of the Year’’ 
Chapter X XXIII). Sept. 17- 
Nov. 17, The Belsen War Crimes 
Trials, Liineberg, Germany; Joseph 
Kramer, director of the Belsen 
Camp, and his co-defendants were 
sentenced. Oct. 7-Nov. 4, Prime 
Minister King visited the United 
Kingdom to discuss Empire affairs 
with Prime Minister Attlee. Oct. 
16-Nov. 1, The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Conference held at Quebec city at 
which 37 nations were represented. 
Nov. 9, Prime Minister Attlee and 
Prime Minister King arrived in 
New York from the United King- 
dom. Nov. 15, President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee and Prime 
Minister King issued to the world 
a joint statement recommending 
world exchange of all knowledge on 
atomic energy with necessary safe- 
guards. Nov. 20, International war 
crimes trial of 20 Nazi war lords 
held at Nuremberg, Germany. (see 
“Principal Events of the Year’’ 

Chapter XX XIII). Nov. 26, 
Report of the McDougall Royal 
Commission recommending revis- 
ion of tax laws applicable to co- 
operatives presented to the House 
of Commons. Nov. 26-29, Dominion 
Provincial Conference ’(adjourned 
Aug. 10, 1945) renewed discussions 
on Dominion Government brief. 
Dec. 10-28, War crimes trial of 
Maj.-Gen. Kurt Meyer, Commander 
of the 12th 8.8. Division, for re- 
sponsibility in the murder of 48 
Canadian prisoners of war, held at 
Aurich, Germany (see ‘‘Principal 
Events of the Year” Chapter 


. XXXII). Dec. 17-28, United 


Kingdom, United States and Russia 
announced agreements on the United 
Nations’ control of.atomic power. 
Dec. 27, The Bretton-Woods Mone- 
tary Agreements signed by Canada 
and 27 other United Nations. 
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The Government of Canada was established under the provisions of the British 
North America Act of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial Parliament, as from time 
to time amended, forms the written basis of the Constitution of Canada. Sub- 
sequent sections of this Chapter describe in some detail the processes by which the 
Constitution has devéloped and the institutions, as at present. constituted, by which 
Canada is governed. 

The several stages in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities 


-within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 


any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That. Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. ‘Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 


hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amend- 
ments and modifications thereto. 
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powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. More 
explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality of status was 
accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which provided for the removal of 
the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF CANADA 


Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the great self-governing 
Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and 
the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). The Dominions enjoy 
responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive Councils 
(or Cabinets) acting as advisers to the representative of the Sovereign, themselves 
responsible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives elected to Parlia- 
ment by the people, and giving place to other persons more acceptable to Parliament 
whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist. * 


Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, each of the first two approximating Europe in area. Each 
section of these countries has its own problems and point of view; a local Parliament 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for each country, is required. The 
local Parliaments, established when transportation and communications were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in 
the case of Australia, or surrendered their powers with certain specified exceptions, 
as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six and South Africa four. 


Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions that are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all parts that are more 
than mere fortresses or trading stations, is in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment, to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called 
the Colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the 
growing capacities of their respective populations. It has been and is the recognized 
aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just 
administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
. Down to Confederation 


The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
down to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. Also in an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British 
North America Act is presented. 


* In 1934 the Constitution of Newfoundland was temporarily suspended by petition of the Legislature 
and administration has since been conducted by a Governor acting on the advice of six Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown—three from Newfoundland and three from the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has assumed general responsibility for the finances of the Island during the 
period of reconstruction. : 
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Section 2.—The Development of the Constitution Since 
Confederation 


A specially prepared article bringing the developments since Confederation up 
to date is published at pp. 41-47 of the 1943-44 Year Book. See also list of Special 
Articles under “Constitution and Government” at the front of this volume. 


PART II.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the Governor 
General), the Senate and the House of Commons. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and instructions and can exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his 
Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judg- 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 
The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication 
between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 
1927, direct communication has been conducted between His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 


1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1946 - 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 


Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G...... cc cece eee e eee e eres ere tec enscces crete 
Ticeeete EET Ata NOs Cee tos Calg ans bin eee oval gccinve a Rudi ralo tole inners 2.6% oal2 
The Ear or DurreRin, K.P., K.C.B., GiGEM Gis Said iat cares aprhetens 
The Marquis or Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G.... cece eee e reer etn rne es 
The MARQuis OF LANSDOWNE, G.C.M.G..... 0. ee ee eee rere erent rete 
Lorp STANLEY OF PRESTON, G.C.B.... 1. cece e cece eee ence center eet ees 
The Ear or ABERDEEN, K.T., G.C.M.G.....ceeeee rere reese ere csiees 
The Eart or Minto, G.C.M.G.......--++ DUA Aig Sige Ste Gemini ini ue 
Peep reer A IL Co gic cians aimae om wises siecoug ach Wii ete Mogae lea! ele she oe nlinia ote 
Frevp Marsuat H.R.H. The Dux or CONNAUGHT, SE Cy anes sumtin dS 
The DuKE or DevonsuireE, K.G., G.C.M.G., GGIViO1 io Steen Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp Bryne or Vimy, G.C.B., GCM CAM NOM ee Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON OF RATTON, CC S14 GOLB. GB E, cing-s%- Aug. 5, 1926.| Oct. 2, 1926 
The EARL oF BessBorouGH, G.C.M.G...... essere ne erect eee tenets Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp TWEEDSMUIR oF ExsFiIELD, G.C.M.G., CLONIO 26 TS eae Rls Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GEnERAL The Hart oF Arutone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

G.C. Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 


RED SP sie ee octane See © le tse chai sialeg-n evengia vore aariee NIA 
Aug. 1, 1945] Apr. 12, 1946 


June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 


Firup Marsaat The Riegut HonovuRaBLE Viscount ALEXANDER OF 
Tunis, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.S.L, DSO MiG. GAs DiCy ec: caste 
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Subsection 2.—The Ministry . 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
tives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Prime Ministers Since Confederation 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears 
in the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in the corresponding tables of subsequent 
editions of the Year Book. 


sss 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 


en er a eS RE A Le ina an ede ey hy Mee 
1 Right Hon. Sir Joun A. MACDONALD................0... .| July 1, 1867 - Nov. 6, 1873 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE..........0..0.000000000..... Nov. 7, 18/3 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Right Hon. Sir Joun A. MAcDONALD..................... Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun J..CcApmort. 65, ate ee eke June 16, 1891 - Dec. 5, 1892 
5 Hon. Sir Jonw S. Ds TROMeGON ..<d. us ic ake cee, Dec. 5, 1892 —- Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon, Sir Mackenz BOwBtn. 2.00205 5000s boc docile, Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
uf Right Hon. Sir Coartes TUPPER........................ May 1, 1896- July 8, 1896 
8 Right Hon. Sir Winrrep LAURIER........................ July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9) Right Hon. Sir Roperr L. BorDEN...................... Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 

(Conservative Administration) 
10 Right Hon. Sir Rosert L. BorDEN...................... Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 

11 Right Hon. ArtHur MgIGHEN...-............:.......... July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Right Hon. Wiu1am Lyon Mackenzie KING............. Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Right Hon. AnrHUR MEIGHEN............. Kady ASE PERS June 29, 1926 - Sept. 24, 1926 
14 Right Hon. Wi11am Lyon Mackenzie KING............. Sept. 25, 1926.- Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Right Hon. Ricuarp BEprorp BENNETT................. Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Right Hon. Wit1am Lyon Mackenzie KInG............. Octee 23), 1935 = — 
SSS Oe ee ee eee 
3.—Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry as at Jan. 1, 1946 


(According to precedence of the Ministers) 


SS ee a ee ee 


Date of 

Office Occupant Appointment? 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council poy Hon. Wint1am Lyon MacKenzie 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....... ING CUM G et Ley ac Gere eee Oct. 23, 1935 
Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Veterans Affairs.................... Hon. Ian Arisrarr Mackenzin, K.C..... Sept.19, 1939 
Bg ai sae 
Au. : ct. 23, 1935 
Minister Ot Finance: it 4 oh ao on er) cence Rt. Hon. James Lortmmer Insury, K.C.. July 8. 1940 
Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply........ Hon. Cuarence Decatur Howe........ ape: 9, 1940 
ct. 18, 1944 
Minister ofA gricultures,:) Goo. Menus. Fe Hon. James GARFIELD GARDINER......... Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............. Hon. James ANaus MacKInnon........ { May “ae et 
Minister of National Defence for Air............ Hon. Coun Gipson, M.C., K.C., V.D.. .., July 8, 1940 

inister of Justice and Attorney General of 

CARSOD cic cong « vrtane cok oe Seat te da Rt.Hon. Louis StepHen St. Laurent, K.C.| Dec. 10, 1941 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 53. 
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Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry as at Jan. 1, 1946—concluded 


3. 
Office 

Minister‘ol Labourwe ace ese Reyes Hon 
Minister of Public} Works... 3.2 c.f ace. Hon 
PPOSENIASHEL, GONELEl sacha. soisje wdrstw cuore eUecte ce see’ Hon 
Minister of National Health and Welfare....... Hon 
Minister of Mines and Resources............... Hon 
Solicitor General of Canada................00.- Hon 
Miemister Ol GC ransporty..%sc2% wis cee Kees ones Hon 
Secretary of State of Canada.................. H 


Minister of National Defence and Minister of 
National Defence for Naval Services......... 
Minister of National Revenue and Minister of 
National War Services................cccee0. 
Minister of Hisheries) cc... le es wa 
Member of the Administration and Minister 


Hon. 


Occupant 


* BROOKN CLAXTON. KeOL meee 
. JAMES ALLISON GLEN, K.C........ 
. JOSEPH JEAN, K.C 
. Lionrn Coevripr, K.C........... 
on. Paut Josery JAMES Martin, K.C.... 


Doveuas Cuarues Assort, K.C... 


cores sos eo ee osooe 


NarChOub Portiollo serene city es 


Hon. 


Wisuart McL. Rosertson........ 


Date of 


Appointment! 


Apr. 


Aug. 29, 


1941 
1942 
1942 
1945 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 


1945 


1945 
1945 


1945 


1 Where more than one date is shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment to the present 
Cabinet and the last the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 


4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Jan. 1, 1946 
Norr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the Imperial Privy Council. Besides 


those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., retired Chief Justice of Canada, 
is a Canadian member of the Imperial Privy Council. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 54. 


: Date When 
Name Sworn In 

The Hon. Sir. A. B. AytesworrH.| Oct. 16, 1905 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 

HSSTING Gina teeenOR I RRN tie Cet cnlicimy iE aah aco June 2, 1909 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wuirte..} Oct. 10, 1911 
The Rt. Hon. ArtHUR MeEIGHEN...| Oct. 2, 1915 
The Hon. Estorr Lton PatenaupeE.| Oct. 6, 1915 
The Rt. Hon. Wim11am Morris 

FI UGHES ces tsccaas ene cae Feb. 18, 1916 
The Hon. Apert SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 
The Hon. CuHarites CotquHouN 

BREUANT VINE st obo kth ts cloths Océ. “3; 1917, 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER 

(GAGE sec sete te Sees Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. Sypney CuHiILTton 

NIB WRURNios Not ces cice pit ees Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. Tuomas ALEXANDER 

CRUERAR Gut ee aoe hae as Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumiry 

IDIRAY EON? ho cycle aaase te lee. Aug. 2, 1919 
The Hon. Freminc BLaNcHARD 

MeG@URD Yt tees ie witieen July 138, 1920 
The Hon JoHN BaABINGTON 

MACAULAY. BAXTER.........00000 Sept. 21, 1921 

he Hon. Henry MHersert 

SUMVONAiecsie tee se cutee ge Sept. 21, 1921 
The Rt. Hon. Ricuarp BEprorD 

Viscount BENNETT............... Oct. 4, 1921 
The Hon. Artuur Buiss Copp..... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Hon. CHARLES STEWART....... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Hon. James Murpock......... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Hon. Jonn Ewan Srncuair....} Dec. 30, 1921 
The Hon. James H. Krina.......... Feb. 3, 1922 
The Hon. Epwarp Jamss 

NEC WER RAY er tate nt ee bi Nov. 14, 1923 
The Hon. Pierre JosepH ARTHUR 

CORESIN Gee Soe coc eee Jan. 30, 1924 
The Hon. Groraze Nrwcomse 

CIORDONE GSU) cas oon leone Sept. 7, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Cuaries VINCENT 

NTASARY Steen ct are wicks, Set Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. WattER Epwarp Foster.| Sept. 26, 1925 
The Hon. Puiirre Roy........... Feb. 9, 1926 


Date When 
Name Sworn In 

The Hon. Cuaries A. Dunnina...| Mar. 1, 1926 
The Hon. Groras Burress Jonss..| July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Donatp SuTHERLAND...| July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Raymonp DucHARME 

MORAN DE suena a ean ain July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Joun ALEXANDER 

NEACDO NALD Ae eee aioe July 13, 1926 
The Hon. EuGENE PAQUET......... Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Luct&n CANNON......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Wmu1amM D. EuLER...... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Peter HEENAN.......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. James Layton Ratston.| Oct. 8, 1926 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or Winpsor...} Aug. 2, 1927 
The Rt. Hon. Ear, BAaupwIn oF 

IBEW OLENA Oe ce crn oes ne sae Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Cyrus MAcminuaAN...... June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Jan AtistarR MAcKENzIE*?| June 27, 1930 
The Hon. ArtHur C. Harpy......} July 31, 1930 
The Hon. HueH ALEXANDER 

SPE WARD eniae tech aii ee Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Donatp Matseson 

SUTAEREAND ccc cree at Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. ALFRED DURANLEAD..... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Tuomas Grrow Murpnuy] Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. G. Howarp Fereuson..| Jan. 14, 1931 
The Hon. W. D. HERRIDGE........ June 17, 1931 
The Hon. Rosert CHARLES 

NAP THEW Since ee ete ake ae Dec. 6, 1933 
The Hon. RicHARD BURPEE 

ELAN SO Nii aurristi nent one lines Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Grote STIRuING......... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. GrorGe REGINALD 

CEARY, occ ee eee ee ae Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. James Fart Lawson....| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. SAMUEL GOBEIL.......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Lucrzn Henri GENDRON] Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Winr1sm HARt Rowe....| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON....... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. CHarLes GAVEN PowER | Oct. 23, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. James LOoRIMER 

USER Yeeres tee See eee | Cee Ctrsi2ay 1905 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Jan. 1, 1946—concluded 


eee eS SSS??? :“sooos»\sSs400000 OE ——Tu—wa—m—" 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Hon. Josreu Enom Micuavup..} Oct. 23, 1935 ||The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND?..... Oct... 7, 1942 
The Hon. CuareNcE DEcATUR The Hon. Leo R. LAFLECHE....... Oct. 7, 1942 
FIO WERE ieee cer ce se ee Oct. 23, 1935 ||The Hon. Brooke CLAxTON?....... Oct. 13, 1944 
The Hon. JAMES GARFIELD The Hon. A. G. L. McNaueuton..}| Nov. 2, 1944 
GARDINER cr eiurices grote create Nov. 4, 1935 ||The Hon. James Attison GuEn’....} Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James Aneus Mac- The Hon. JosrrpH JBAN?............ Apr. 18, 1945 
BICEN NON SY: Bilas 8 cies aie lp Suse ees Jan. 23, 1939 ||The Hon. Lionr, CHEVRIER’...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Pierre F. Casaratn....| May 10, 1940 |The Hon. Paut JoserpH JAMES 
The Hon. Corin W. G. Grsson3....| July 8, 1940 MARTINS 12 c- ouie sta ieee ieee Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Writ1am Pate Mutock...| July 8, 1940 ||The Hon. Dovatas CHARLES 
The Hon. ANaus L. Macponatp...| July 12, 1940 ABBOTT A. otk. Riki Rees Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Leraguton G. McCartuy.| Mar. 4, 1941 |}/The Hon. Jamus J. McCann?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. JoserpH T. THORSON..... June 11, 1941 ||The Hon. Davin LAURENCE 
The Hon. Wru1aM F. A. TurceonS.| Oct. 8, 1941 IMACISAREN a) cacti oes aetna tee Apr. 18, 1945 
The Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen Sr. The Hon. THoMAS VIEN........... July 19, 1945 
UATRENTS Oe erates ne pete Dec. 10, 1941 ||The Hon. Hepiey FRANCIS 
The Hon. Humpurey Mircuetz’...| Dec. 15, 1941 GREGORY BRIDGES?.............. Aug. 30, 1945 
The Rt. Hon. Winston S. The Hon. WisHart McL. Roserr- 
CHURGHILIMY Ce ieee ese Dec. 29, 1941 SONS Ae ees ics Mato ees Sept. 4, 1945 


The Hon. ALPHONSE FouRNIER’....! Oct. 7, 1942 
1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 


for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Prime 
Minister of Canada. ? Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 High Commissioner in United 
Kingdom. 5 Canadian Ambassador to Belgium and Luxembourg. 


5.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1925-45 
Nore.—Similar information for the first to the twelfth Parliaments, covering the period from Con- 
federation to 1917, will be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Parliaments at p. 53 of the 1945 edition. 


eS SSSSSSSSSSSsssSsSsSsSSSSsa_><——_—ss>| 


Date of Election, 
Order of Gaetan Date of Date of Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament sacle Opening Prorogation | Session| Dissolution, and Length 

of Parliament!,? 

hoe 4 19253 

p ec. , 19254 

15th Parliament........... Ist Jan. 7, 1926 | July °2, 1926 1776 July 2) 19968 

6 m., 26 d. 

Ist | Dec. 9, 1926] Apr. 14, 1927] 737 Sept. 14, 19263 

2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 19264 

16th Parliament.......... ard Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 May 30, 19305 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 3.y.; 2m, Od. 


July 28, 19303 
Aug. 18, 19304 
Aug. 15, 19355 
4y., 11 m.,29d. 


17th Parliament. viaccess 


Oct. 14, 19358 


18th Parliament.......... 3rd Jan. 27, 19388 | July 1, 1938 156 Nov. 9, 19354 
4th Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1939 143 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 atyex suns 131d. 


Mar. 26, 19408 
Apr. 17, 19404 
Apr. 16, 19455 


19th Parliament.......... 3rd_| Jan. 22, 1942 | Jan. 27, 1943] 1661 


5th Jan. 27, 1944 | Jan. 31, 1945 21713 Dive 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 
: June 11, 19453 
20th Parliament........... 1st Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 } Maes ede 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs 
returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. .  6Jncluding days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. _ 7 Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 8 Not including 
days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not including days (89) of adjournment from 
Aug. 8 to Nov. 4. 10 Not including days (280) of adjournment from Dec. 6, 1940, to Feb. 17, 1941; 
from June 14, 1941, to Nov. 3, 1941; and from Novy. 14, 1941, to Jan. 21, 1942. 11 Not including days 
(205) of adjournment from Mar. 27, 1942, to Apr. 20, 1942; from Apr. 23, 1942, to Apr. 28, 1942; and from Aug. 1, 
1942, to Jan. 27, 1943. 12 Not including days (186) of adjournment from July 24, 1943, to Jan. 26, 1944. 


13 Not including days (153) of adjournment from Aug. 14, 1944, to Jan. 31, 1945. 
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Subsection 3.—The.Senate* 


From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, through the 
addition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, now has 96 
members, the latest change in representation having been made in 1915. The 
growth of representation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of 
the Year Book and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. 

*In addition to a sessional indemnity of $4,000, a Bill introduced in the House of Commons during 1945 


makes provision for an allowance of $2,000 per annum to be paid at the end of each calendar year: this 
allowance is deemed to be taxable income. 


—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1945 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | Wate 
Ontario...... eric ide 2 at dae oi ter Ri RRS 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(OYAT Oat eH A Sn Reartany oer nn eee amie TS 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime Provinces.................. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

INO VAs COLIN eee soe ik en aeicoten ikke 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick.................: 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............ - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Western Erovinnes PRR 28 Rees Cea a OS, - 2 5 5 6 8 11 15 24 
MARIGD AT oor Pence = 2 2 g 8 8 J 4 5 6 
British pari bia re SRS cena ie a al at - - fos 8 3 8 8 8 8 6 
Saskatchewan................05.- ~ - = - = } 2 2 l { 4 6 
ATbertaccetcae taal) te ees aie - - - - = 4 6 

PP OUAIS A Ace RE arid cece 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 


7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1945 
(According to seniority, by provinces) 


Province and Province and 


Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded 
(4 senators) BALLANTYNE, CHARLES C., 
Srncuair, Joan Ewen, P.C..| Emerald BK Gy aan tne eh en at erage Montreal 
MacponaLp, Joun A., P.C...| Cardigan Moraup, LUCIEN............ Quebec 
McIntTyRE, JAMES PETER..... Mount Stewart PAQUET, EuGENrE, PLC eae. St. Romuald 
Rosinson, BREWER........- Summerside Hucnssen, Appian K....... Montreal 
: FararD, J. FERNAND......... L’Islet 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators—2 Howarb, CHARLES BENJAMIN] Sherbrooke 
vacancies) BEAUREGARD, ELIE.......... Montreal 
Dennis, WitL1AM H......... Halifax Davin, ATHANASE........... Montreal 
QUINN HEDIX Pose ye Bedford St-Prere, Epouarp CHARLES.| Montreal 
RosicHEAv, JouHN L. P.......| Maxwellton HusHion, Wm11AM JAMgEs....| Westmount 
Dorr, WILLIAM............8. Lunenburg Gouin, LEON MERCIER....... Montreal 
MacLEeNNAN, DONALD....... Margaree Forks Viren, Tuomas, P.C.......... Outremont 
RoBERTSON, WisHart MclL., DvuTREMBLAY, PAMPHILE 
12a Oe airs Gee 4c gamed st hata Halifax DAT Se oh cie hs eer Montreal 
KIniey, JoHN JAMES........ Lunenburg BoucHarpD, TELESPHORE D St. Hyacinthe 
McDonatp, Joun ALEXANDER] Halifax Darate, ARMAND............ Montreal 
LesaGk, JosepH ARTHUR..... Quebec 
New Brunswick— VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE..... Lévis 
(10 senators) NICOn; JACOBS ee eeiseris aioe Sherbrooke 
Bourque, THomaAs JEAN..... Richibucto _ FERLAND, CHARLES EpovARD| Joliette 
McDonatp, Joun ANTHONY.| Shediac Dupuis, VINCENT............ Longueuil 
Corr, ARTHUR B iiss, P.C...| Sackville DESSUREAULT, JEAN Marig£..| Quebec 
Foster, WALTER E., P.C.....| Saint John 
Jones, GeorGE B., P.C...... Apohaqui Ontario— (24 senators— 
Lrcer, ANTOINE J........... Moncton 2 vacancies) 
VenoiT, CLARENCE JOSEPH....| Bathurst DONNELLY, JAMES J.......... Pinkerton 
McLean, ALEXANDER Netu,..| Saint John Wuirr, GERALD VERNER, 
Pirin, FREDERICK W......... Crandsl ol ls iittene il lenin onsale emacs tre oe hveccikere Pembroke 
Burcuit, GEorRGE Percivat| South Nelson Harpy, ARTHUR C., P.C.. Brockville 
AYLESWORTH, Sir ALLEN 
Quebec— (24 senators) Brisrou, P.C., K.C.M.G..| Toronto 
BEAUBIEN, CHARLES PHILIPPE} Montreal McGuire, Wimi1AM H....... Toronto 
Cuapais, Sir THomas, K.B..| Quebec LACASSE, GUSTAVE..........: Tecumseh 
RAYMOND, DONAT........-¢. Montreal Winson, CAIRINE R.......... Ottawa 
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7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1945—concluded 


Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan-— (6 senators) 

Murpock, JAmss, P.C....... Ottawa CauLpER, JAMES A., P.C...... Regina 
SUTHERLAND, DONALD, P.C..| Ingersoll Marcorre, ARTHUR.......... Ponteix 
Fauuis, [vA CAMPBELL....... Peterborough HORNER, (RABPE OB eae eee Blaine Lake 
LAMBERT, NORMAN P........ Ottawa ASELTINE, WALTER M.........| Rosetown 
HaAyYpDEN, SALTER ADRIAN....}| Toronto STEVENSON, J..J....5......005 Regina 
Paterson, NorMAN McLeop.} Fort William Jounsron, J. Frepericx.....| Bladworth 
Durrus, JosepH JAMES...... Peterborough 
Ever, Wiitu1am Daum, P.C.| Kitchener 
Daviss, WitL1AM RupeErt...:| Kingston Alberta— (6 senators) 
Brencu, J. JOSEPH............ St. Catharines MIcHENER, EDWARD......... Calgary 
CAMPBELL, GORDON PeEtTER...| Toronto HARMER, WILLIAM JAmMEs.....} Edmonton 
Taytor, Witt1AM Horacz....| Scotland BucHANAN, WILLIAM AsuBuRY| Lethbridge 
BisHop, CHARLES L.......... Ottawa RILEY, SANTO (iene ometen ree High River 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- BLAIS! ARISTIDE, eeee ee ene Edmonton 

WORTEHR Semele cee cake ale Toronto GrERSHAW, FRED WitLIAM....| Medicine Hat 
Hurrvusise, JosepH Raovuu..} Sudbury 

Manitoba—(6 senators) British Columbia— 

Mo.uuoy, JoHN PATRICK...... Winnipeg (6 senators—1 vacancy) 
Muttins, Henry A.......... Winnipeg GREEN, Ropert F........... Victoria 
ELATG OU GEEN licens aris Ste Winnipeg Kine, James H., P.C. 
Bravusien, ARTHUR L....... St. Jean Baptiste CSpEAKE) akadenne cet c leote cere Victoria 
CRERAR, T'HOMAS ALEXANDER, McRaz, ALEXANDER D., C.B.| Vancouver 

1EROR SiMe Sad en ey aries Winnipeg Farris, JouN W. DEB....... Vancouver 
HowbnDeEN, JoHN PowEr...... Norwood Grove McGerer, GERALD GRATTAN..| Vancouver 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons* 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 
3), it was provided that “The House of Commons shall... . consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”. 
Further, under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the 
following rules:— 


“(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 


“(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. The remuneration of 
a Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a year (and of the Prime Minister $15,000 a year) in addition to the sessional 
indemnity. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to 2 motor-car allowance of $2.000. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons receives, in addition to his sessional indemnity of $4,000, a salary and motor-car allow~ 
ance amounting to $7,000 and is also entitled to an allowance of $3,000 in lieu of residence. In addition to 
the foregoing, a Bill introduced in the House of Commons during 1945 makes provision for the payment of 
an expense allowance to members of the House of Commons of $2,000 per annum to be paid at the end of 
each calendar year: this allowance is not subject to income tax except in the case of Ministers of the Crown 
and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
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“(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of 
Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of 
Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to 

be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament.” 

Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate represéntation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed”’. . 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Section 1 that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”. 

Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 

c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under 
the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
Province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871), 6 members were added to represent the new Province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the First Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872) increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result-of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that Province—bringing the member- 
ship of the House of Commons to 206. 

Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then Provisional District of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then Provisional 
Districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
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tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 


The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By c. 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member was added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth. of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them — the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, 
c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their 
representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the Quinquennial 
Census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, in- 
creased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 
members, thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 


The Census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19.) The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921, respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the Census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 
of the provisions of the amendment of 1915 to the B.N.A. Act of 1915, to the effect 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because (under Sub- 
section 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act) the proportion which its 
population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had not declined by 
one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, it had 
been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) should not be in- 
cluded for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, so that the 1921 
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; _ population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, divided by the 
fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of representation, 
36,283. 


The population of Quebec in 1931, exclusive of the population (2,584) of the 
territory added to Quebec by the Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, was 2,872,078, 
which, divided by 65, gave a unit of representation of 44,186. The populations of 
the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Manitoba each showed a decrease in the rate of growth as compared with the rate 
for Canada as a whole, but because that decrease in Ontario and Manitoba was less 
than one-twentieth the representation of these two provinces remained the same as 
in 1921. The proportion for each of the other provinces diminished by more than 
one-twentieth and as a consequence Nova Scotia lost 2 members. The representa- 
tion of Prince Edward Island and of New Brunswick on a strict basis of population 
would have been reduced by 2 members each but, because of the provision that 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer than 
its senators, the representation of the former province remained unchanged at 4 
and that of the latter was reduced from .11 to 10. The representation of Saskat- 
chewan remained at 21, while Alberta gained 1 member and British Columbia 2. 


A table showing the representation of the provinces and territories of Canada 
in the House of Commons, as determined by the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 
is given at p. 76 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the twenty 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. ; 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 


1867-1945 

Par erage NG PTL REE se 2 ee ee ee 

1925 | 1935 

steer 1874 « | 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

1930 | 1945 
WMESVIOL Ree S Meio tes essh tse 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 
DOR. Newent ceo a rake doe 65 65 65 65 65 65 |. 65 65 65 65 65 
IOV SCOTIA iit Gonioncketees a 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 
New Brunswitks cst is oc dis selene 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 
ManitOOa ho ee easi rion as.s - 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 
British Columbia............. ~ 6 6 6 6 6 7 i 13 14 16 
Prince Edward Island......... - - 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan..........--+-.+-- - - - - ; 4 4 1 of 10 16 21 a1 
Weak, 25 HOC ROR AR eee - - - - \ 7 12 16 17 
SE Monn pee My Stoner ARTO eae eo rere a - - - - - _ 1 1 1 1 i 
MUL OUAIS Hee ic aoccees 418i | 20 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214] 221 | 235) 245 | 245 


Nee eee ee eee 


Redistribution for 1941 Postponed.—For the first time since Confederation, 
the redistribution of parliamentary constituencies required by the B.N.A. Act 
after each decennial census, has been postponed. A resolution to that effect was 
presented to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an address to 
His Majesty the King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this 
was duly passed through all stezes by July 22, 1943. The Bill provides that ‘‘not- 
withstanding anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall 
not be necessary that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons 
be readjustcd, in consequence of the completion of the decennial census taken in 
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the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session of the 
Parliament of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between Canada 
and the German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan”. Up to 
the end of December, 1945, no Bill had been introduced nor any authoritative 
action taken to effect the redistribution. 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, 


June 11, 1945. 


Notr.—This information, ex 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa, who 
Party affiliations are unofficial. 


10, pp. 68-69. 


7” Popu- 
Pr HASrng lation, 
Electoral District | Census 
No. 
P.E. Island— 

(4 members) 

VSGROTE Ken aig 19,415 

PEINCO. mean ae pee 34, 490 

Qucenstsr. 5.8 sent 41,142 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough.....| 26,006 
Cape Breton North- 

ICLODIA+.2 ee: 34, 232 
Cape Breton South.} 81,061 
Colchester-Hants...} 52,158 
Cumberland........| 39,476 
Digby-Annapolis- 

KINDS8s hte. 57, 604 
PV aalaxsn ora sek 122,656 
Inverness- 

Richmond....... 34, 864 
IPTCLOMs Lat toca oe 40,789 
Queens-Lunenburg..| 44,970 
Shelburne- 

Yarmouth-Clare .| 44, 146 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 
Charlotte2io5. 1.28 22,728 
Gloucester......... 49,913 

GUL. eieska oe te 25,817 
Northumberland...| 38,485 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska...... 61,251 
ROvalese. oases ae 34, 348 
St. John-Albert.....| 77,248 
Victoria-Carleton...| 38,382 
Westmorland....... 64, 486 
York-Sunbury......| 44,743 


1 Successful candidate. 


as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 


cept the populations of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 


publishes an official report giving the total vote cast for each candidate. 
The vote is summarized by provinces for this general election in Table 


Votes 
Voters | Total | Polled 
on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address 
List | Polled | Mem- 
ber! 
No. No. No. 
11,415 | 9,328 | 4,655 |Tuos. Vincent 
RANT, Seas Montague....... 
18,839 | 15,667 7,346 |JoHN Watson 
; : MacNavuaut...... punenerees Shade 
‘ 9,570 |J. Lester Dovetas.|Charlottetown.. 
24,540 | 38,812? | 9,253 |W. Cuester 8S. 
McUURESC Kase Charlottetown. . 
14,647 | 10,711 6,311 |JAmMes Ratew Krrx.}Antigonish...... 
19,402 | 14,362 | 5,895 |Marruew MacLean. Sydney Mines... 
44,025 | 35,567 | 16,575 |CLareNce Guus... .|Glace IBA eee 
31,497 | 24,614 | 11,141 |FranxT. Sranrie.p!Truro........... 
25,090 | 19,615 | 9,121 |Percy CHAPMAN 
BLACK suet areas Ambherst........ 
36,360 | 26,188 | 14,445 |Hon. James Lormer| 
| pee ade oe a Mega Phat 
26,407 |Gorpon B. Isnor...|Halifax......... 
85,262 105, 618? \23,616 |W. CutsHoum 
MacDonatp...... Halifax sites 
21,072 | 15,071 | 8,177 |Moses Enqan 
McGARRY... cis. Margaree Forks. 
29,097 | 22,298} 9,774 |Henry Byron 
McCuttocu.......| New Glasgow... 
28,959 | 19,756 | 9,693 |Ropert Henry 
WINTERS.......... Lunenburg...... 
27,343 | 19,154 | 9,341 |Loraw Exuis Baxer| Yarmouth...... 
14,419 | 11,113 5,486 |ANDREW WESLEY 
STUARTS ake wee St. Andrews 
23,414 | 18,963 | 11,740 |Crovis T. Ricuarp.| Bathurst 
12,920 | 10,652 | 6,835 |AurEL D. Leaer...|Grandigue...... 
20,365 | 16,169 | 8,507 |Joun WILLIAM 
MALONEY..*....... Newcastle...... 
29,336 | 22,416 | 12,200 |Benorr Micwavp.... Campbellton... . 
20,937 | 16,974 | 8,915 |ALrrEp J. Brooxs, .|Sussex.......... 
51,513 | 35,175 | 16,205 |Douatas Kine 
EVAZEN: wa ere Saint John..... 
21,215 | 17,324 9,365 |HrserR Haroip 
FEATKIRT Dy eee Hartland... 5225. 
40,225 | 32,843 | 17,251 |Henry Reap 
EMMERSON....... Dorchester..... 
27,917 | 22,644 | 10,828 |H. Francis G. 
IBRIDGES* (Wasauee Fredericton.... 


* Kach voter could vote for two candidates. 
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Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


} Pont Votes 
Province Iation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and C RING on Votes by Name of Memher | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 berl 
No No No. No 
Quebec— 
(65 members) 
Argenteuil.......... 22,965 | 13,349 | 10,972 | 5,349 |Gzorae H. Heon...|Lachute........ Ind.-P.C. 
DESUCesar ree oi, 55,251 | 27,299 | 22,739 | 9,612 |LupGER Dionne..../St. Georges de 
: Beauce....... Lib. 
Beauharnois- 


Laprairie.........| 48,270 | 28,802 | 23,017 | 10,71 


0 Maxime Raymonp..|Outremont......|B.P.C. 
Bellechasse......... 29,909 | 15,451 | 10,599 | 6, 


716 
928 |Lours PHILiIpPE 


PICARD Re wee ae sates Quebec...:..... Lib. 
Berthier- 
Maskinongé...... 39,439 | 22,205 | 17,956 | 10,604 |AtpERIcCLAURENDEAU|St. Gabriel de 
; Tandon. ...,. Lib. 
Bonaventure....... 44,066+| 21,245 | 15,657 | 7,885 |Bona ARSENAULT.../Quebec......... Ind. 
Brome-Missisquoi..} 33,927 | 20,019 | 15,566 | 7,860 |Maurice Hatte..... wait Farnham 
yd DES oer oe Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville | 47,720 | 33,259 | 25,598 | 12,723 |Rocu Prnarp..;.... Montreal........|Lib. 
Champlain......... 42,037 | 22,329 | 15,833 8,332 | HERVE EpGaR. Cap-de-la 
BRUNELLE Madeleine... .| Lib. 
Chapleau.:....:.... 43,416 | 20,877 | 14,596 | 6,225 |Davip Gourp...... ATT OS eee een. Lib. 
Charlevoix- 
Saguenay.........| 67,087 | 32,705 | 23,368 | 12,430 |FrepErRic Dorion...|Quebec......... Ind. 
Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon...... 25,369 | 14,348 | 11,467 | 4,770 |Donaup E. Buack..|Saint Jean 
Chrysostome. | Lib. 
Chicoutimi.........] 78,881 | 44,180 | 33,577 | 10,796 |Paut Epmonp 
GAGNON j0s8 cu. Bagotville...... Ind. 
Compton: sss.) 34,552 | 18,179 | 14,787 | 8,007 |J. Apzopar 
BuancHETTE.......|Chartierville....|Lib. 
Dorchester......... 28,795 | 14,187 | 11,394 | 5,149 |Leonarp D. 
TREMBLAY........ St. Malachie....}Lib. 
Drummond- 
Arthabaska...... 66,722 | 36,464 | 30,040 | 14,805 |ARmMaNpD Criourier..| Drummondville] Lib. 
(Gaspew aioe cece cs 57,568 | 28,247 | 22,606 | 11,596 |J. G. Lrorotp Ste. Anne des 
LANGLOIS. Montsy.qy 0 Lib. 
TTT eeetents cis, ee oid 53,149 | 32,121 | 25,559 | 15,012 |Hon. AtpHONSE 
FOuRNIER........ u 8 OTN EE ee ae oe Lib. 


Joliette-L’ Assonyp- 
tion-Montcalm...| 63,874 | 37,331 | 28,534 | 14,810 |Grorarms Emits 


LAPAUME. < .i). 36... Joliette......... Lib. 
Kamouraska....... 32,741 | 16,762 | 12,295 | 6,829 |EuceNnEe Marauis...|Sillery.......... Lib. 
Labelle...... end see 38,791 | 19,814 | 15,096 7,969 |Maurice LaLtonvbs..|Mont Laurier...| Lib. 
Lake St. John- 
Roberval........ 64,306 | 29,853 | 24,569 | 9,744 |JosepuH ALFRED Dion|Roberval....... Ind.-Lib. 
Laval-Two 
Mountains........| 33,498 | 18,220 | 13,682 | 6,876 |JoszrH Romito Ste. Scholasti- 
_ Liguori LacoMBE.| que........... Ind. 
ILGVISie cee sa ke an 30,411 | 19,508 | 14,554 | 10,098 |Maurice Bouraer..|Lauzon......... Ind.-Lib. 
Lotbiniére.......... 43,738 | 21,633 | 16,087 | 10,122 |}|Huaues Lapointe. ./Quebec......... Ind.-Lib. 
“ev nA aareoe 48,184 | 22,915 | 17,999 | 8,500 |A. Pumeas Corsn....|Ottawa......... Ind.-Lib. 
égantic- é 
Frontenac........ 49,568 | 23,957 | 19,369 | 10,057 |JosrrmH Larontatne.|Thetford Mines. We 
Montmagny-L’Islet} 33,394 | 18,134 | 12,220 | 7,327 |Jmean Lusaas........ Quebecaaeauss Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska..| 39,876 | 21,909 | 15,730 | 7,973 |Lucmn Dupois..... Gentillyenne anny. Ind.-Lib. 
PONTIAC stains poncwes 86,320 | 44,387 | 32,499 | 13,325 |Wattace REGINALD 
McDonaLp....... Chapeau........ Lib. 
Portnoulies .nou.e.s 41,227 | 22,196 | 17,232 | 8,994 |PrsrrEe Gaurumr. .|Deschambault..|Lib. 
Quebec East....... 67,559 | 41,902 | 30,428 | 17,965 |Hon. Louis SterHen 
Sr. LaAuRENT......|Quebec......... Lib. 
Quebec South...... 39,511 | 29,297 | 20,284 | 14,091 |Hon. Cuaries 
GAVAN PowER..../Quebec......... Lib. 
Quebec West and 
Q mt 5 Gree 49,577 | 29,028 | 20,336 | 10,541 |CHaRLES PARENT...|Quebec......... Ind.-Lib. 
uebec- 
Montmorency...| 50,600 | 29,512 | 22,638 | 11,561 |Winrrip Lacrorx....|Quebec......... Ind.-Lib. 
Richelieu-Verchéres| 38, 869 | 26,791 | 17,182 | 12,873 |Hon. P. J. ArntHue |Ste. Anne de 
CARDING ett SOrel sv oceee. Ind. 


1 Successful candidate. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenticth General Election, 


June 11, 1945—continued. 


Popu- 
lation, 


and 
Electoral District | Consus 


Province 


Voters 
on 
List 


Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 


—_ SS | | | S| | 


Leen at gta tt 
Richmond-Wolfe...| 39,545 


Rimouski.......... 51,454 
St. oka phy 

Bagot enc eee. 49,772 
St. ans: Iberville- 

Napierville...... 36,383 
St. Maurice- 

Lafléche..s...... 52,587 

SHelOLd ss. civccie cas 33,387 
Sherbrooke........ 46,574 
Stanstead.........- 27,972 
Témiscouata....... 49, 871 
Terrebonne........ 47,454 
Three Rivers...... 52,061 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges} 22, 498 
Wirirhticesrues seen 29,773 
Montreal Island-— 
(WATGLCU ise ase oe tats 66,086 
Hochelaga......... 88,199 
Jacques-Cartier....| 48,580 
CAUTICR tistom eereteres 72, 680 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont....... 70, 253 
IMErGleOry cfeteslecaiete or 85,380 
Mount Royal...... 84,295 
Outremont......... 57,011 
SteAnny eet tees ae 38, 756 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount...... 53, 295 
SES Denis eo eete tere 85, 000 
St. Henry. fies. ve 80,384 
Sti JamMess... vases: 93, 851 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George....... 42,120 
Stovaryioscoeuiee : 83, 444 
WEEGUM «os ciciare ee eiere 72,050 

Ontario— 


(82 members) 
Algoma East.......| 27,182 


Algoma West...... 40,777 
Brantorss caer ccicaalecerols 
Brantford City..... 34, 184 

TUCEs sawipcenende si 29,253 
Carleton....... spe | 00,410 
CWochranes. cet 81, 122 


Dufferin-Simcoe...} 28,940 


1 Successful candidate. 


21, 083 
26, 203 
29,645 
21,646 
30, 692 
19, 502 
29,868 
16,750 
23, 963 
30, 723 
28, 849 
13, 060 


15,745 


37,581 
54,729 
35, 624 
48,044 


43, 102 
48,046 
58, 858 
39, 098 
23, 569 


41,256 


54, 007 
47,367 
64, 801 


34,474 


52,207 
47,323 


13, 264 
24,118 
14,728 


23, 608 
18, 162 


24,486 
37,404 
Wey e' 


16, 064 
19,772 
22,041 
16, 926 
24,309 
15, 826 
23, 894 
13,769 
13, 410 
23,311 
20, 917 
10,026 


11, 807 


26, 830 
36, 762 
26,438 
32,511 


30,329 
32,351 
45, 498 
27,020 
16, 168 


30, 026 


36, 546 
32,534 
41,943 


20, 670 


34, 207 
35, 671 


10,019 
17,523 
11,121 


18,240. 


14, 568 


18, 152 
25, 605 
13, 509 


10,325 
15, 388 
6,610 
6, 267 


6, 460 


10, 413 
22,444 
12,640 
22,520 


13, 556 
18, 623 
20, 925 
14, 836 
11,007 


13,648 


21,201 
19, 137 
23,970 


10,301 


18, 237 
15, 943 


4,855 
7,476 
5,005 


8,670 
6,933 


10, 916 
13, 285 
8,539 


MULLINS.......... Bromptonyille, .| Lib. 
Gurason Beuzirz...|Rimouski....... Lib. 


JoszpH FontaIne...|St. Hyacinthe. .| Lib. 


ALCIDE COTE........ St. Jean ioe, Lib. 
JosrpH IRENE Hamet|Shawinigan 
alist) ews BB eece 

Marcet Botvin...../Granby........ Lib. 
Mavricr Gincuss..|Sherbrooke.,... Lib. 
JoHn THomMaAS 

HVACKEDT. 2. date: Stanstead....... Pp.Ce 
JEAN-FRANCOIS 

IPOULIOT si aoc oon Riviére-du-Loup]Ind.-Lib. 


LioneL BERTRAND. .|Ste. Thérése....| Lib. 
Wiurrip Ganiery...|Three Rivers...|Ind. 


Louis RENE 


IBEAUDOING 2. sen PWuGgSsOn: ey oscee Lib. 
JoserpH LEON 

RAYMOND........ |Maniwaki......./Lib. 
FRED ROSE......... Montreal....... | Wg BA 
Raymonp Evupgs...|Montreal....... Lib. 


ELPHEGE MariER...|Pointe Claire...|Lib. 


Hon. ERNEST 


BERTRAND........ Montreal. ...... Lib. 
Sarto FournteR....|Montreal....... Lib. 
Hon. JoszpH 

ARTHUR JEAN.....|Montreal....... Lib. 
FREDERICK PRIM- 

ROSE WHITMAN....|Montreal........|Lib. 
EDOUARD GABRIEL 

RINFRET......5.5. Montreal....... Lib. 
THOMAS PATRICK 

MAT Yess fthaaeeak Montreal....... Lib 
Hon. DovuaGias ; 

CHARLES ABBoTr..|Westmount..... Lib. 
AzELLUS DENIS..... Montreai....... Lib. 
J. ARSENE Bonnier.|Montreal....... Lib. 
Rortanp Braupry.|Montreal....... Lib 
Hon. Brooxy 

(CLARTONG: dae eee Montreal....... Lib 
GasparD Fauteux..|Westmount..... Lib. 
Paut Emite Cortn...|Verdun......... Lib. 


Tuomas Farquyar.|Little Current. .| Lib. 


Grorce E. Nixon. .|Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 
JoHN ALPHEUS 


CHARLTON........ Parishes dse 1PXOF 
W. Ross MacDonaLp Bratiord | Lib. 
ANDREW E. 

ROBINSON........ Kineardine..... PG 
G. RusseLt BoucHEer|Westboro....... PAGe 
JosepH A. BRADrETTE|Cochrane....... Lib. 
Hon. Wii1AM Newton 

Earie Rowe. Robinson..... Pee 


0 
betel my 
et 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


; Pani: Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Genséa on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 her 
No No No No 
Ontario—continued 
Durham os ls: 25,215 | 16,695 | 18,485 | 6,479 |Cuas. Exwoop 
STEPHENSON...... Port Hope...... P:C. 
Ei ginwaret stones: 46,150 | 30,031 | 21,656 | 11,652 |CHARLES DELMER 
Coruna hes Straffordville...]P.C. 
Essex East......... 57,395 | 37,480 | 29,031 | 16,165 |Hon. Paut Martin.|South Windsor..|Lib. 
Essex South........ 33,815 | 19,980 | 16,083 | 7,875 |Stewart MURRAY 
CLARK ene oe: Harrow. o:.i<.. Lib. 
Essex West......... 82,146 | 49,517 | 32,495 | 14,270 | Donatp FrerGuson 
ROWN.: > caevecess Windsor........ Lib. 
Fort William....... 40,578 | 25,595 | 18,906 | 7,209 |Dan McIvor....... Westford....... Lib. 
Frontenac- 
Addington....... 27,541 | 17,299 | 13,803 7,707 |WitsERT Ross 
AYLESWORTH..... Cataraqui...... B.C 
WCU SATE x cies isles 18,732 | 10,649 | 8,270 | 4,934 |Wit11aM B. 
MacDiarmip?.....|Maxville........ Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas. .} 32,199 | 20,641 | 14,726 | 9,306 |Arza CraIR 
CASSELMAN....... Prescott. .:.:... Pics 
Grey-Bruce........ | 34,830 | 22,066 | 17,760 | 8,912 |WatteR Epwarp 
WLARRISS Soe uh kes Markdale....... Lib. 
Grey North........| 34,757 | 22,600 | 18,264 | 9,204 |Witrrep GARFIELD 
GABE So id ee Owen Sound....|P.C. 
Haldimand........ 21,854 | 14,075 | 10,867 | 5,844 |MarK Cecr Senn. .|Caledonia...... P.C, 
altont, since cice 28,515 | 19,804 | 15,959 | 7,344 |Huaurs Cumaver...|Burlington...... Lib. 
Hamilton East..... 68,779 | 44,539 | 35,417 | 13,176 |THomas HamBLey 
FRUOSSGeis ck cee Hamilton 4. Lib 
Hamilton West.....| 59,358 | 37,403 | 28,886 | 11,439 |Hon. Corin Wint1AM 
GrorGE Gisson..|Hamilton....... Lib. 
Hastings- 
Peterborough....| 26,894 | 15,315 | 11,839 | 6,876 |GrorGcE SranLey 
WHITE tees ect Madoen 72% 124G: 
Hastings South....} 43,580 | 27,586 | 21,872 | 10,546 |Grorcr Henry 
STOKHS:. cons owes Belleville....... 1EX®) 
Huron North...... 25,524 | 16,197 | 18,012 | 7,088 |Lewis Exston 
@ARDIEPRS cic ot ee Brussels........ EUG 
Huron-Perth....... 21,539 | 14,024 | 11,217 | 5,645 |Witi1am Henry 
GOLDING......... Seaforth.......: Lib. 
Kenora-Rainy River| 47,742 | 23,095 | 18,180 | 7,309 |Wiu114m Moore 
BENIDICKSON..... Kenora......... Lib. 
Serta oesvir ces vets 53,474 | 33,047 | 24,660 | 12,706 |CLrayton Hart 
DESMOND......... Ridgetown..... PC 
Kingston City..... 33,261 | 22,519 | 18,164 | 9,175 |THomas ASHMORE 
TID D sarees aces Kingston....... PC: 
Lambton-Kent.....| 34,909 | 21,027 | 16,498 | 7,829 |Rospurt JamzEs 
HENDERSON...... Petrolia........ PG: 
Lambton West....} 35,762 | 25,423 | 18,988 | 8,450 |JoserpH WARNER 
MURPHY. eee Camlachie...... P.C 
Tanarke tries cee 33,143 | 21,755 | 17,287 | 10,350 |Witt1am GourRLay 
BVA Ae ee Perth sinc ose oe PC; 
b Wr2y6 | eT ee ee 36,042 | 22,718 | 18,976 | 9,714:|Grorcr Ropert 
Wrap firs) oe Gananoque..... Pee 
Bincoln $43.0... ..| 65,066 | 42,608 } 33,183 | 15,911 |Norman James 
LOCKHART......., St. Catharinés. .|P.C. 
WOnUOn Nee oat eee 64,833 | 47,353 | 35,615 | 16,766 |ParK A. Manross..|London......... PEC: 
Middlesex East....}| 39,511 | 24,551 | 18,842 | 8,808 |Harry OLrveR 
WHITH oot seit Glanworth......|P.C. 
Middlesex West....}| 22,822 | 14,087 | 11,506 |} 6,690 |Roperrt McCusBsin..|Strathroy.......|Lib. 
Muskoka-Ontario...| 35,285 | 21,744 | 16,922 8,531 |JAMES MacKERRAS 
MacDOonnNgELL..... Toronto. 3.2 ee. PLC; 
Nipissing s'% >. 0.... 113,866 | 62,123 | 46,120 | 17,416 |Leopa Gauruimr...|Sudbury........ Lib. 
Wonton sss oo Os 35,611 | 20,513 | 15,927 | 7,505 |Taropatp BuTLeR 
BARRETT.......... Port Dover.....|P.C 
Northumberland...| 30,143 | 19,452 | 15,802 | 7,996 |Ropert Earte 
PROPR Ape tet ce Harwood....... PAG. 
SONEATIO- ce ce tele e's 52,268 | 35,256 | 26,351 | 12,079 |Wia11am EpMuND 
Newron Sincrair.|Oshawa........ Lib. 
Ottawa East....... 62,493 | 40,988 | 30,870 | 15,014 WJ. T. Ricuarp...... Ottawas:éssics Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Dr. MacDiarmid having accepted an office of emolument under the 


Sue ' Aeage became vacant July 30, 1945, and Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King (Lib.) was elected 
ug. 6, : 
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§9.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the a General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


Popu- Votes . . 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Consiis on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- : ation 
1941 Beri 
No No. No 
Ontario—concluded 
Ottawa West....... 94,746 | 69,826 | 53,190 | 24,458 |GrorGEe JAMES — 
x MclIurairu.. aa Otbawacerc cat Lib. 
Oxford kA hoon 50,974 | 32,539 | 24,508 | 11,916 |KennerH R. | : 
' ANTS ae oko Ingérsoll........ | eek OF 
Parry Sound....... 30,409 | 16,577 | 12,254 | 5,301 |Bucxo McDonatp..|Sundridge...... Lib. 
Peele es seas ee 31,539 | 23,039 | 17,713 | 10,357 |Gorpon Graypon..|Brampton...... Pic. 
IPOTGH pie haan 46,373 | 30,193 | 23,653 | 10,961 |AuBuRrT James 
BRADSHAW....... St: Baulseeea- jee Op 
Peterborough West.| 40,883 | 26,331 | 21,808 | 10,949 |Gorpon KNAPMAN 
PRARD RIS. Ls aes Lakefield....... 12K) 
IPOLbeATUMUD se ee 50,833 | 26,762 | 20,229 | 10,055 |Hon. CLaRENCcE 
Decatur Howeg. .| Rockcliffe...... Lib. 
Prescott. sens. seu 25,261 | 13,323 | 10,351 | 6,623 |Exm Oscar ; 
BERTRAND. ..54.-.- Te Originalianssee Lib. 
Prince Edward- 
TennOx? sc kaa 28,134 | 18,031 | 18,631 7,907 |GroreEe JAMES 
(PU STIN 55 ok ds erik Napanee........ 1238) 
Renfrew North....] 29,876 | 18,280 | 14,354 6,828 |RatrpH MELVILLE 
WARREN.......... Eganville....... Lib 
Renfrew South.....| 26,874 | 16,414 | 138,012 | 7,182 |Hon. James Josep 
McCann......... Renfrew........ Lib. 
Russell... ease 27,319 | 15,977 | 12,542 | 5,519 |JoserpH Omer Gour.|Casselman...... Lib. 
Simcoe East....... 38,207 | 22,780 | 17,719 | 8,508 |Wm. AurreD 
RoBINSON........ Midland........ Lib. 
Simcoe North..... 31,392 | 20,848 | 15,708 | 8,251 |JuLIAN Harcourt 
FERGUSON........ Collingwood....]P.C. 
Stormont ...sus'e<t 40,905 | 23,624 | 18,830 | 11,702 |Hon. LionEL 
CHEVRIER........ Cornwall. ...... Lib. 
Timiskaming...... 51,554 | 24,109 | 19,285 | 7,818 |WatrerR Lirttr...... Kirkland Lake.|Lib. 
WHEEOLIA ts alstteeiee 32,629 | 19,984 | 16,287 8,207 |Cuavton WESLEY 
HopGson......... Haliburton..... PrGs 
Waterloo North....| 60,039 | 40,852 | 28,580 } 15,791 |Lours ORVILLE 
BREITHAUPT,..... Kitchener...... Lib. 
Waterloo South....| 38,681 | 26,994 } 19,966 |} 9,201 |}|Kari Homoutu......|Preston......... Be 
Welland... {82h 93,836 | 61,257 | 45,311 | 19,522 |Hon. Humpurey 
MiITCHBin AS S.2e Ottawa:....:.<.|Lib. 


Wellington North..| 23,605 | 14,926 | 12,050 | 5,780 |Lewis Mmnary..... Grand Valley...|P.C. 
Wellington South...| 38,441 | 24,156 | 18,893 | 8,484 |Rosert W. 


GLADSTONE....... Guelphits. oe. Lib. 
Wentworth......... 78,584 | 55,096 | 41,536 | 15,458 |Franx Exton 

LENNARD......... Dundas. senne a EC; 
York Wasteg esis 89,158 | 65,938 | 48,791 | 19,908 |Roperr Henry 

McGREGOR....... Morontorsence PCy 
‘York eNorth aces 47,678 | 33,698 | 25,623 | 11,428 |Joun EF. Smiru......|Richmond Hill.!Lib. 
Yorkisouthoseneek 78,167 | 58,189 | 40,806 | 16,666 |ALAN CockERAM....|Forest Hill..... P:@: 
York West......... 69,089 | 49,042 | 36,054 | 14,703 |Ropnry Apamson..|Port Credit..... PGE 

City of Toronto— 

Broadview......... 59,454 | 41,299 | 25,785 | 13,011 |THomas LANGTON 

CHURCH ns. ieee shoronto.wen: se P.C 
Dantorth ese. acces 44,212 | 31,547 | 22,499 | 11,401 |JoszrrpH Henry 

TTAB RISK Se velo omer (orontonsus eee 12165 
IDA VENDOR. are chs torece 58,685 | 41,051 | 27,266 | 13,110 |Joun R. MacNicou.|Toronto........ IPG 
Big linton. 2 i.e iabeere 72,953 | 58,036 | 40,591 | 21,476 | Donatp MetuHureNn 

FGEMING: .).). 2c oon Torontonsa.s- ane Ree; 
Greenwood........ 58,346 | 41,680 | 27,886 | 13,475 | Denton Massny....|/Toronto........ JAC 
Pie heen os nace 55,656 | 41,785 | 30,287 | 12,992 |Witzam AtExANDER 

MacMaster.......|Toronto........ Pees 
Parkdale: cmedtee '54,123 | 39,380 | 27,076 | 11,588 | Herpert A. Bruce.|Toronto........ leas 
Rosedale.......... 53,404 | 37,763 | 24,432 | 11,784 |Harry R. Jackman.|Toronto........ Eee 
SUSPAU Gimeceeenen 62,050 | 48,969 | 30,875 | 12,390 |Doucgias GoopER- 

HAM Ross........ MEOLONbOR fem. tee Je 8; 
SPAGiINa sis eateee + 86,431 | 58,732 | 42,298 | 19,352 |Davip ARNoLD 

CROW Aas one ALOLOUtOME See .| Lib. 
SEMI oes cea 62,143 | 40,514 | 29,106 | 8,908 |Larry Sxxy........ Toronto........ P.C. 


1 Successful candidate. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


1 a | nf Sf ef 


; Popu- 
apes lati on, 
ies ensus 

Electoral District 1941 

No. 

Manitoba— 
(17 members) 

Brandon eos oie 38, 505 
[ Churchill.......... 39,042 
Dauphin heesecse. 40, 446 
Weisgaresa..e o5ee ese 30,375 
Macdonald......... 36, 033 
Marquette......... Boy Old 
Neepawa........... 30, 035 
Portage la Prairie..| 29,069 
Provencher........ 38, 169 
St. Boniface........ 36, 305 
Sollarice, sro. weett 56,366 
SOULE ee es anls wide 22,048 
Springfield......... 44, 882 


Winnipeg North....| 70,815 
Winnipeg North 


CONGO so. o's a's 60, 354 
Winnipeg South....| 54,734 
Winnipeg South.... 

WeNntre Betis ie 66, 855 

Saskatchewan— 
Assinibois........| 88,421 
Humboldt......... 43, 292 
Kindersley......... 32,578 
Lake Centre....... 34, 434 
Mackenzie......... 57,395 
Maple Creek....... 34, 299 
MeN Ort tai c nis ca«s 53,075 
Melville. .....55 0% 47,111 
Moose Jaw......... 39, 106 
North Battleford. .| 52,329 
Prince Albert...... 47,370 
Qu’Appelle......... 35,276 
Regina City....... 58,245 
Rosetown-Biggar...} 32,579 
Rosthern: 23'/...; 39, 608 
Saskatoon City.... . 46, 222 


1 Successful candidate. 
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18, 366 
19, 641 


17,015 
15, 633 


17,105 
22, 562 
29,394 
12,625 
22,680 


47, 968 


43,789 
39,791 


50,309 


17,758 
19, 658 
15,805 
18,341 
25,193 
17, 486 
24, 638 
22,376 
23, 829 
21, 307 
21, 856 
17,795 
34,726 
17,410 
17,964 
27,114 


16, 649 


14,062 
12,330 


11,551 
16, 622 
20,996 
10,725 
17,080 


35,377 


29, 539 
31, 183 


38,045 


15,914 
15, 409 
14,011 


16,639 


18,221 
14, 928 
21,162 
20,320 
20,145 
16, 203 
19,473 
16,526 
32,194 
15, 297 
13,773 
23,231 


15,971 
11,921 


16,389 


6, 952 
7,843 
5,499 
6, 884 
9,037 
6, 483 
9, 848 
10, 095 
9, 831 
5,049 
7,928 
6, 146 
13799 
8) 484 
6, 898 
9,217 


Party 
Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
JAMES EWEN . 
MatTTHEWS........ Brandon........ Lib. 
RoNnaLD Moore..... Dauphin........ C.C.F 


Frep S. Zapuitny..|Valley River... C.C.F. 
Howarp WALDEMAR 


WINKLER! 2) 00502). Morden......... Lib. 
WILLIAM GILBERT 

WETR Stee ots Carman........ Lib. 
Hon. JAMES 

ALLISON GLEN....|Russell......... Lib. 
JOHN BRACKEN.,.... Ottawa eee. PG, 
HARRY LEADER..... Portage la 

Prairies. ae Lib. 

RENE NoRBERT 

JUPRAS fede. os Letellier........ Lib. 
FERNAND VIAU..... Winnipeg....... Lib. 
WILLIAM BrRYCE..... Selkirk 028% CLOEE: 
JAMES ARTHUR 

ROSS sarees Melita 22.2.5 PsC; 
JoHN SYLVESTER 

SINNOTT. ......... Beauséjour...... Lib. 
AuistatR _ McLrop 

STEWART. ........ West Kildonan..!C.C.F. 
STANLEY H. 

KNOWLES......... Winnipeg....... C.C.F 
Lesiiz ALEXANDER 

MUTCH 22sec ee? Winnipeg....... Lib- 
Rateu MayYBANK....|Fort Garry..... Lib. 
EpWARD GEORGE 

McCutLiouaH.....|Manor.......... CCH 
JosEePH WILLIAM 

BURTON? Vs fos Humboldt...... C.C.F 
FRANK ERIC 

JABNICKE soc s cos - Luseland....... C.C2E 
JoHN GEORGE 

DirrenBAKER.....|Prince Albert...|P.C. 
ALEXANDER MAL- 

coum NicHouson..|Canora......... C:CF 
Duncan JOHN 

MeCustG a... Eastend........ C.C.F 
Percy Eis 

WRIGHT We tee ae Wisdales sous: CrcE: 
Hon.JAMES GARFIELD 

GARDINER........ Lemberg....... Lib. 
WiBErt Ross 

THATCHER........ Moose Jaw...... C.C.F 
FREDERICK W. 

Town eEy-Smiru..|Lashburn....... C:G.E 
Epwarp LErRoy 

BOWERMAN....... Shellbrook..... C.C.F 
Guapys Strrum.....|Windthorst..... C.C.F 
JoHN OLIveR Prose|Regina......... C.C.F 
Major JAMES 

CoLDWELL... vie. Ottawa......... C.C.F 
Watter ADAM 

TUCKER a nae / Rosthern....... Lib. 
Roggert Ross 

NKONT GED Tv svare erat eres Saskatoon...... C.C.F. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


Popu- 


1 Successful candidate. 


Province tation’ Voters 
OE te os Census a 
Electoral District 19 4] List 
No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 

concluded 
Swift Current...... 39,703 | 19,137 
The Battlefords....| 44,984 | 21,808 
Wey butte: aea. = 38,237 | 18,877 
Wood Mountain....|} 36,528 | 18,101 
EY On ctOnta ces oe! 50,279 | 24,422 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

CACIA et Meets: 26,308 | 18,752 
Athabaska......... 52,689 | 23,944 
Battle River....... 40,455 | 19,368 
IBOW UIVeDnE oe coe 45,369 | 23,948 
Calgary East...... 47,727 | 34,545 
Calgary West...... 43,744 | 30,089 
Camrosel aia. 0. 43,104 | 21,259 
Edmonton East....} 53,766 | 38,145 
Edmonton West....| 48,300 | 34,981 
Jasper-Edson....... 58,947 | 27,566 
Lethbridge........ 47,636 | 21,921 
MaiCheod trstasciasee 43,059 | 21,956 
Medicine Hat...... 41,673 | 21,652 
Peace River....... 52,427 | 24,937 
Red Deer..........| 46,903 | 25,537 
Vegreville......... 48,546 | 21,292 
Wetaskiwin........ 55,516 | 25,543 

British Columbia— 
(16 members) 
Caribo0ns: eee 33,002 | 17,302 
Comox-Alberni.....| 37,592 | 21,509 
Fraser Valley...... 40,955 | 22,990 
Kamloops: aascn. 5 27,387 | 15,892 
Kootenay East..... 25,559 | 13,991 
Kootenay West....} 40,088 | 19,558 
INA ALINNO ae ee ei 57,689 | 38,734 
New Westminster..| 77,631 | 54,234 
Skeends.--nwoaea ce 29,612 | 14,646 


Votes 
Total | Polled Party 
Votes y Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Polled | Mem- ation 
ber! 
No. No. 
16,633 | 7,813 |THomas J. Bentiuy.|Swift Current...|C.C.F. 
17,424 | 7,579 |Max CampBELL...... Neiburg 3 ©:C.F. 
16,914 | 8,174 |ER1Ic Bowness 
MEG IQA, Oe he pa Radvillese. os C.CsF3 
16,252 | 7,772 |Hazen Rosertr 
ARGUED ea clk Kaywilles s32 2 (OK OAL 
18, 866 9,158 |Grorcre Hueu 
CASTLEDEN....... Worktonteesae C.Osk 
10,806 | 5,556 | Victor QuELCH..... MOrrin aie S.C 
15,082 | 5,301 |Joserm Mivitir 
DECHENE...... ...|Bonnyville......}Lib. 
13,217 | 6,250 |Ropert Farr>...... Paradise Valley|S.C. 
17,588 6,569 |CHARLES Epwarp |. 
JOHNSTON......... Calgary... ss222 Sic: 
25,340 | 7,799 |Doueias Scorr 
HIARKNESS........ Calgary: pecees PGs 
23,492} 8,872 |ArrauR Le Roy 
MEDEA estan ae ok Calganyarcnetee Pere 
15,780 7,194 |JAmMes ALEXANDER 
MARSHALL........ Bashaw. veneer 8.C 
25,337 | 8,214 |Parrick H. Asusy..|South Edmon- 
CON eee 
26,283 | 8,562 |Hon. Jamus A. 
Mackinnon......|/Edmonton...... Lib. 
19,838 | 7,313 |Wa.tTeR FREDERICK 
ISUHE Sees cee Spruce Grove...|S.C. 
16, 826 7,250 |Joun Horne 
BLACKMORE....... Candstonsaensee S:C. 
17, 259 6,342 |ERNEST GEORGE 
TLANSHITi potas Viuleances cs S.C. 
16,525 | 6,752 |Wm. Duncan 
Wise navi Os + 's3 Medicine Hat...!S.C. 
18,307 | 7,319 |Soton Eart Low...|/Edmonton...... Sh On 
18,820 | 8,653 |FRepERIcK Davis ¢ 
SLAW SSE seen ecn rs Tomistatles 2 vce S:C. 
17,079 7,146 |AnrHony Huynxa..|Edmonton...... S.C. 
18,386 7,255 |NormMaNn JAgumrs....|Mirror.......... S.C. 
14,307 | 5,773 |Wiitam Irvine.....|Prince George. .|C.C.F. 
16,942 | 7,348 |Joun LAMBERT 
GIBSON Eee Ahousat...... . .|Ind.-Lib. 
19,266 | 7,629 |Grorcr A 
CRUICKSHANK..../Clayburn....... Lib. 
13,480 | 4,401 |EpmunpD Davis 
EULTON ee hae Kamloops...... 12 Or 
12, 930 4,712 |\JAMes Herpert 
MatTrHews........ Bernie ache CiCaR 
16, 628 6,123 |HerRBert WitFRID People’s 
HERRIDGE........ Trail C.C.F. 
31,914 | 11,181 |Groram RanpoieH 
PEAR KR Sat eee Saanich. lO. 
42,255 | 14,158 |Tom Remp.......... New Westmin- 
SlCL. hice: Lib. 
11,195 4,079 |Harry GRENFELL 
ARCHIBALD........| North Van- 
COUVECE! os. C.C.F 
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9,—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth Gencral Election, 
June 11, 1$45—concluded. 


Votes 


Province eae = Voters |} Total | Polled Party 

an Gass on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District ‘19 41 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
: ber! 


No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 


concluded 
Vancouver-Burrard | 66,638 | 50,497 | 39,798 | 14,677 |Cuas. Ceci INGER- 
soLL MERRITT..... Vancouver...... P.C 
Vancouver Centre..| 65,616 | 46,808 | 34,019 | 9,959 |Hon. Ian AListTaIR 
MacKENZIE....... OG TAWA eae sca Lib 


Vancouver East....| 66,090 | 48,797 | 36,393 | 16,004 |ANcus MacInnis...|Vancouver...... C.C.F. 
Vancouver North. .| 62,569 | 46,294 | 34,961 | 13,373 |JAmMEs SrNcLaIR..... Patricia Bay... .|Lib. 
Vancouver South...| 77,872 | 60,649 | 48,701 | 25,878 |Howarp Cuas. 


GREENS eet Vancouver...... Pe 
WTGLOLIA a aateavet i 57,687 | 43,799 | 35,763 | 11,806 |Rosert WELLINGTON 

MAYHEW......... NACCOrid con. fae Lib. 
DG AIC ey eae eae ee 51,874 | 29,287 | 24,795 | 9,625 |Hon. Grots 

STIRLIN G.:. «oo Kelowna....... P.C. 

Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 

POTION Cte eeeciotan oh: 4,914 | 3,445 | 2,164 849 |Hon. GEORGE 

BUCK eee ere Whitehorse..... PC 


1 Successful candidate. 
Subsection 5.—The Franchise at Dominion Elections* 


It was provided by the British North America Act, 1867, that, until otherwise 
directed by Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by 
the electoral laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout 
the Dominion consequently varied but remained the same for both Dominion and 
provincial elections in any one provinee until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the 
subject by passing the Electoral Franchise Act (47-48 Vict., c. 40). That Act defined 
a uniform qualification for voters throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the 
basis of this new franchise being the ownership or occupation of land of a specified 
value, although the sons of owners, and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the 
right to vote on special conditions. This Dominion franchise remained in force for 
thirteen years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former 
year (59-60 Vict., c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at 
Dominion elections. The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for Dominion 
purposes was temporarily modified by the War-time Elections Act (7-8 Geo. V, c. 39), 
which admitted certain near female relatives of members of the military forces, or of 
the naval forces, to vote at Dominion elections. Three years later, on the adoption 
of a New Dominion Elections Act (10-11 Geo. V, c. 46), the provincial franchises were 
again wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for 
Dominion elections throughout Canada. The right to vote was conferred by the 
new Act upon all British subjects, men and women, of 21 years and upwards, who 
had resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in 
which they desired to vote. Women were granted general franchise in Canada in ~ 
1918 (8-9 Geo. V, c. 20), and have voted at all Dominion elections held since that 
date. 


Franchise Legislation now in Force.—The right to vote is at present pro- 
vided for in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, c. 46) as amended by 
6 Geo. VI, c. 26. The franchise is conferred upon all British subjects, men and women, 

* Revised by Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 
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who have attained the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in 
Canada for 12 months prior to polling day at a Dominion election, and ordinarily 
resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ for such election. 
Lists of electors are prepared afresh for use at each Dominion election. Those 
denied the right to vote are:— 


Judges appointed by the Governor in Council; 

The returning officer for each electoral district; 

Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 

mission of any offence; 

Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the War 

of 1914-18, or in the War of 1939-45; 

Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 

mental disease; 

Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 

Persons who are disqualified by reason of race from voting at an election of a member 

of the Legislative Assembly of a province in which they are residing, and who 
did not serve in the War of 1914-18, or in the War of 1939-45; 
8. Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canada 
or elsewhere; 
9. Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 
corrupt and illegal practices; 

10. Inmates of an institution which is maintained by any government or municipality 
for the housing of the poor, if such persons are disqualified from voting at an 
election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of the province, and did 
not serve in the War of 1914-18, or in the War of 1939-45; 

11. Every Japanese who resided in the Province of British Columbia on July 1, 19388, 

and on Dee. 7, 1941, who did not serve in the War of 1914-18, or in the War of 

1939-45. 


NS go whe 


10.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 19390, 1935, 1940 
and 1945 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
p. 82 of the 1926 Year Book and those for the general election of 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition. 


Digi he Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or Territory 1930 1935 1940 1945 1930 1935 1940 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 

Pek islandms.ce. 46,985 53, 284 55,339 54,794 59,5191 61,6411 62,9431 63, 8071 
Nova Scotia...... 275,762 | 304,313 | 335,990 | 362,754 || 268,7272| 275,5232| 283,4282) 312,9542 
New Brunswick...| 207,006 | 229,266 |} 251,986 | 262,261 186,2773| 177,485 174,734 | 204,273 
Quebec............ 1,351,5854| 1,575,159 | 1,799,942 |-1,956,225 || 1,029,4804/ 1,162,862 | 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 
Ontaniowe ons ac se 1,894,624 | 2,174,188 | 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 || 1,864,9605| 1,608,244 | 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 
Manitoba... 2... 328,089 | 377,783 | 425,066 | 438,921 || 235,192'| 284,589 | 320,860 | 327,903 
Saskatchewan..... 410,400 | 451,386 | 481,931 445,601 801,652 | 6347, 58641) 1373,570) | 21009, 000 
Derby eee ee 304,4754| 368,956 | 423,609 | 430,430 || 201,6354| 241,107 272,418 | 315,865 
British Columbia.| 333,326 | 382,117 | 472,584 | 544,987 || 243,631 292,423 | 368,103 | 433,347 
PY WICOMe eee ee Ae) 1, 805 2,097 3,445 1,408 1,265 1,741 2,164 

Totals........ 5,153,9715| 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,355 || 3,922,4815| 4,452,675 | 4,672,581 | 5,305,245 

1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1945, 
24,540 voters on the list cast 38,812 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1945, 85,262 voters on the list cast 105,618 votes. 3 Kach voter in 
the double-member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list 
cast 50,121 votes. 4Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
5 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
on Nes list cast 97,369 votes. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
acclamation. 


According to a special procedure prescribed by the Canadian War Service 
Voting Regulations, 1944, every Canadian on war service in any of His Majesty’s 
Naval, Military, or Air Forces, man or woman, irrespective of age, and whether 
stationed within or without Canada, was entitled to vote by ballot for the candidate 
of his choice at a general election held during the War of 1939-45, and such votes 
applied to the electoral district in which such war service elector ordinarily resided 
prior to his enlistment, enrolment, appointment, or call-up on war service. 
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According to the Canadian Prisoners of War Voting Regulations, 1944, any 
person eligible to vote under the Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944, 
who became a prisoner of war, or interned in a neutral country, was entitled to vote 
by proxy at a general election held in Canada during the War of 1939-45, such proxy 


being his or her next of kin, as officially recorded at Headquarters, and such vote 


was cast in the polling division in which such next of kin was entitled to vote as a 
civilian elector. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 


lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that.body. The 


legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a Legis- 
lative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. A detailed description of the Pro- 
vincial Governments is given at pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 


11.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 


Present Area 


Province, Date of : 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process cauart ee 
District or Creation Land Water Total 
Ontarionsa.eeccn: : July 1, 1867 |).Act of Imperial Parliament — The 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582! 
Quebeaijccs vn. sles JUV s Ll S67 British North America Act; 1867 523,860 | 71,000 | 594, 8602 
Nova Scotia..:....| July 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20, 743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick...| July 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867 27,473 512 27,985 
Manitoba..2..%-: July .15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
: ASTOR Raich Aree RE RRatNES, OMOIIES 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia..| July 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16,1871) 359,279 6,976 | 366,255 
P.E. Island........} July 1, (1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 4 2,184 
BGT IcOn) vaste ay, te June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
CEG See eae em stent eni ns emanate He 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CAD CET RN tai aie Bae eas or teat ehetA 237,975 | 18,725 | 251,7005 
PAD OLtS hea cal sus Sept. 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2855 
Mackenzie......¢. Jan. 4: 1920%)) 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4906 
Keewatin......... Jan. 1, 1920 |$ Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918..... 218,460 |} 9,700 | 228,1608 
iirariklingictve +5). Jan. 1, 1920 |} 541,7537| 7,500 | 549,253 6.7 
MOtAISMeg tenon ae ee 3,462,103 7| 228,307 | 3,690,410 7 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, ¢c. 32). 4'Too small to be enumerated. 5 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 6 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (48 Vict., c. 25), the District of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional 
Districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and 
the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba 
and Ontario. 7 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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Norn.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’ and is also styled ‘“‘Honour- 
able” throughout his life. Where a knighthood or other honour was conferred during the term of office, 
it is shown. Many Lieutenant-Governors were knighted after their term had expired. Legislatures and 
Ministries from Confederation to 1923 will be found at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-34 at 
pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year Book. When two or more dates are shown for the appointment of a Minister, the 
first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second or last to the portfolio held at present. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


ue 
TT EEeoooooooooooaoooooaaaee_eeeeaeaaaeee ee (66666 (OOOO 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

IWILLTAM ROBINSON 6-a oe oe June 10, 1873 || BensamIn ROGERS...............-. June 1, 1910 

Sir Ropert Hopason..... See ye July “43. 18T47n A. C. MACDONALD. v5.0 20 cess ne June 8, 1915 

‘SomAs H. SEGAWIEANDD ln ee es July 10, 1879 || Murpock McKINNON.............. Sept. 2, 1919 

ANDREW ARCHIBALD MAcpoNALD..| July 18, 1884 || Frank R. Heartz...............:. Sept. 8, 1924 

JEDEDIAH 8S. CARVELL.........-.-- Sept) 2," 1889. j/ (CHARLES DALTON: (6.50... eee? Nov. 19, 1930 

Grorce W. How.an.............. Hebe 21, 18942" GrorGe D2 :DEBLOISs = nie yee Dec. 28, 1933 

PS ASMOINTY REG meth aru de ccajeieee May 23, 1899 |) Braprorp W. LePaGge............. Sept. 11, 1939 

1D SEACEMACIGININONG ee icmienie sce Octs 350.19045|| TAA BERNARD: peneus eateries oer a May 18, 1945 

LEGISLATURES, 1934-45! 

a a a 8 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 

July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 5 Sts EY AMEE Jaoe pease. Apr. 21, 1939 

May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Mare20) 1940 eae ee Aug. 20, 19438 

Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly....... y) Rebials 41044: tee ees 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon. W. J. P. MacMillan, M.D., C.M.; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. 
W. M. Lea; 21st Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell, K.C.; 22nd 
Ministry, sworn in May 11, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones, M.A., B.Sc.A. 2 Life 
of Legislature not yet expired. 


TwENTY-SECOND MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 15, 1948: 20 Liberals, 10 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


eee 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


President of the Executive Council, Premier, 
Minister of Education, and Minister of 


Reconstruction ei ain ncn Wiaseien so eeereeres Hon: J.’ WALTER JONES sais sen roee May 11, 1943 
Attorney and Advocate-General............. Hon. Freperic ALFRED LARGE........... May 8, 1944 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister 

ot Public Welfare ion docccae Oke eee Hon) WILLA ERUGHES*.-c9s coe eee ane May 11, 1948 
Minister of Public Works and Highways..... Hon. GrorGe H. BARBOUR............... May 11, 1948 
Ministeriof Agriculture 25 finn fs ee ists Hon. W. F. ALAN STEWART. ...5.,-.-....- May 8, 1944 
Minister without portfolio... .<.2........-.+,5 Hon. eLLORACH) WRIGHTI ee aaa aceeee Sept. 14, 1939 
Minister without portiolio. 2.2.23... 22+. 4-4-6 Hon: JOHN AY CAMPBELY. comes scutes sel: Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without portfolio................ Lal GElons MARIN: GALUAND& wc cee eeieee Aug. 15, 1985 


Minister wathout portfolio... 22. 2. G. «- ee re Hons T.. WinttAm Lu. PROWSE... 200... : Oct. 28, 1943 


a 


—* 


% 
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Prime Ministers, 1934-45, and Present Ministries as at Dec. 31, 1945—continued 
NOVA SCOTIA 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Sa i ee i eel 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Wiui1am F. WrutaMs.| July 1, 1867 || James D. McGrecor.............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Dorie} Oct. 18, 1867 || Davin MACKEEN.................. Oct. 19, 1915 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doytr.| Jan. 31, 18681] MacCatnum GRANT................ Nov. 29, 1916 
JOSEPH: FIGWE. foes cl es oh May 1, 1873 | MacCattum GRANT......0..0...0. Mar. 21,: 19222 
Sir ApAMs G. ARCHIBALD......... July® 1:4, 1873" | J ROBSON DouUGUAS, . o).00606 6.5.45 Jan. 12, 1925 
MattHew Henry Ricury......... dalyi<..4, 0883 Jaws. G.-ToR Ys.) 3, ¢.cclsecaaeni os Sept. 14, 1925 
pate WS MGISELANE fcc Fob Sen cook July 9, 1888 || FRanx STANFIELD.................. Nov. 19, 1930 
Sir Matacuy Bowes Daty........ July 11, 1890 || Watrer H. Covert................ OCher are 1030 
Sir Matacny Bowss Daty........| July 29, 18951) RopertIRwin..................... Apr. 7, 1937 
ADERED. G, JONES 2) occ e oe beeen July 26, 1900 || Freperick F. Matuers, K.C...... May 31, 1940 
IDGNGAN CG OHRASERs fides cee 4 Mar. 27, 1906 |} Lt.-Col. H. Ernest KEnpatu, M. D.| Nov. 17, 1942 


eg Sa ES SE eh A es a ee a aN ea Cow ued Uae Jaa 
1 Second term. 


LEGISLATURES, 1934-451 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly...... 4 Marsala O34) a.5 mene May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1987 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Maret a LOSS viene eee: Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Feb. 19, eae CEPI ee Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 28, 1945 | 20th General Assembly...... 2 2 


a 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
A. L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, Ss under the leadership of Hon. A. L. Macdonald. 220th Legise 
lature not yet convened. 


FourteentH MInistry 


fae standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1945: 28 Liberals and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation.) 


Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Se 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier and President of Council, Provincial 


secretary and Treasurer. ;... 0.00.5. 0.ess.5 Hon. Anaus L. MacDoNALD.............. Sept. 8, 1945 
Attorney-General, Minister of Lands and 

Forests, and Minister of Municipal Affairs..] Hon. Jostan H. MacQuarrm, K.C....... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing.. | dtonseAs W.. MACKENZIBS, y.. oned ole sce cles Sept. 8, 1945 
Minister of Public Health, Minister of Public 

Welfare and Register General NaS Se ee ee: Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M...... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour.....| Hon. Laucutin D. Currin, K.C......... Feb. 6, 1939 
Acting Minister of Highways and Public 

NOUS evE Ie cease ety OS nae c hones Geena ae Hon. Anaus L. MacponaLpD.............. Sept. 18, 1945 
Minister of Industry and Publicity........... Hon: HAROLD! CONNOLEY. 2; 9.04. 38 Os oo. Feb. 24, 1941 
Minister without portfolio. .................. ons Jew iELin;COMBAU ae ast accents cote ee Sept. 5, 1983 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastinas Doytz| July 1, 1867 |) Jabez B. SNOWBALL................ Jan. 30, 1902 
Cole PVELARDING tat feces ke ee OctetS Use eh Seely EE DIN. cat os alee renee Mar. 2, 1907 
eA SS Wa MOR eventos cctiss tayo 7 wapsrane July Ad el 868) JOST WOOD ie cee cere eneeciee Mar. 6, 1912 
SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY......... Nove) 5;- 1873) (G. W..GANONG=?.2....50. 05. nysee op Une 29 ae LOLG 
EK. BARRON CHANDLER............ July, 16,- 18784) WinAMP U GSN...) eee Nov. 6, 1917 
Rozsert DuNCAN WILMOT......... Heb: del S8O i Winner HO DD a ee ae ree Feb. 24, 1923 
Sir SamMuEL LEONARD TILLEY...... Oct. 31, 1885 |) Major-Gen. HuaH H. McLman.....| Dec. 11, 1928 
JOHN BODE esa seas Rit ne Sigs oa Sept. 21, 1893 || Col. Murray MacLaARENn.......... Feb. 5, 1935 
OPEN AN GECRA SIR 5c .tetainie < stansie otis Deck 20 Na 893ni- WeGr CLARK wane ee bye eae ae Mar. 5, 1940 
(ACO CVIGWERUAN shal cis in cuits Dec. 9, 1896 || Davip Laurence MacLaReEn.,...... Nov. 1, 1945 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-451 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of. 
Election Legislature Sessions i First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 10th General Assembly...... 2 Hel 2 198 lee etter May 22, 1935 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly...... 4 Marte ih tL Ob Gy rinnchceeert: Oct. 26, 19389. 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly...... 5 Apr pip ds 1940 cot ee July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 18th General Assembly...... 2 Eebre20 MeL O45 po eae ee 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in June 1, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. — 
L. P. D. Tilley; 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. A. A. Dysart; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. - 2 Life of Legislature 
not yet expired. 
Twenty-First MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 28, 1944: 36 Liberals and 12 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


Nortre.—See headnote under Thirteenth Ministry, Nova Scotia. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, Attorney-General and President 


of the Executive Council................... Honitd Bs MoIN ATR) Ke. C ike cuse nena ae Mar. 13, 1940 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hone J.J. Havas Doon... cc omasen Jan. 10, 1940 
Minister oteeublichWorks.4.\itemiad oe ene ones W SscA NDE RSONGh) ce. cae eianien July 16, 1988 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. Hon. J. B. McNatr, K. (OMe 

(acting Minister)? 2. te eeseetaeer July 4, 1945 
Minssterol Agriculture... ccs cc. ceases) tne Hoa.cA. CG) Tayvron/ oa Soe ae eee July 16, 1935 
Minister of Health and Social Services....... Hon. kA. McG RANDY MaDe kee ee Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister Ofsbia DOUn tart ss. scch ayer Hon, SAMUEL [> MOOmES..c..eee oe ee Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister of Education and of Federal and 

Municipaloltelations acme » Santee cenaabehe sea | aL OMe Cones ADCONTH Venera ae eon ee asa Jan. 10, 1940 
Minister of Industry and Reconstruction.:....|\ Hon. J. A. Douce. 3. i020... -2 eee Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister withoutsportiolios. 2. <9... sensck se Hon. J: GasparD BoUCHER...........:..- Mar. 138, 1940 
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QUEBEC 
LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS 


r Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Sir Narcisse F. Benieau......... July 1, 1867 | Sir Francois LANGELIBR........... May 5, 1911 
Sir Narcisss F. Bennueau......... Jan. 31, 18681 Sir Pierre Evariste Lesuanc......| Feb. 9, 1915 
RENE EDOUARD CARON..........- Feb. 11, 1873 |} Right Hon. Sir CHARLES 

Luc LEreLuieR DE St-Just........ Dec. 15, 1876 TT ZPATRICB OS oa raieiesciowcd soieid oun ates Oct. 21, 1918 
THEODORE ROBITAILLE............. Ulva Otel SCO hee ees RODM UBM ba doleison ec lee. sacar Oct. 31, 1923 
ire NL ASSON Sil hid ooo al ace oie tee Oct es A884 tN: PERODHAUS Gee cows. as Mane Jan. 8, 1924 
AC EROOAN GO RRO t ot cults sells s eaalrewe Oct. 24, 1887 || Sir Lomer GouIN................:. Dec. 31, 1928 
Sir Josepn A. CHAPLEAU.........: Decw5 e892 a Ge CARROM inen cle meena ee Apr. 2, 1929 
OCIS PAGUETTM SG css cetsiee octet Jane. 207 1898). Db PATRNAUDES, .ciek 4)s.< cies eee « Apr. 29, 1934 
Sir Louis A. JETT. s.r ee Feb. 1, 19031) Major-Gen. Sir Euasne Fiser, 

Sir Cuarurs A. P. PELLETIER..... Sept..15,) 1908, KiB.) C.M.Gi, D.SiO;; MDa... Dec. 30, 1939 


1 Second term. 


LEGISLATURES, 1934-451 


a eee nea nes ESSERE 


Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Novato alos a saree cee Oct. 30, 1935 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly...... 1 Marie 24 G36 e cance sn ayer June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 OCC TAO SG ce ees oe rear, Sis Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 | 21st General Assembly...... 5 Hebia20 5. 1 940 sary eerste ce June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 Rebsee (ol Oa bare keene 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 
Ministry, sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. M. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 
10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the leader- 
ship of Hon. M. Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


TwentietH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 8, 1944: 48 Union Nationals, 37 Liberals, 4 Bloc Populaire, 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, and 1 Independent. ) 


Date of 


Office, Name Appointznent 

Prime Minister, Attorney-General and 
President of Executive Council............. Hon. Mauricr-L. DUPLESSIS...........04. Aug 30, 1944 
Provancial-LLeasurers ss tu. oc). cern eden eke Hons ONESINIE \GAGNONna sities ant = ia teria Aug. 30, 1944 

Minister without portfolio and Leader of 
esislative. Councils. oc cnac de ee cleseaiits « Sirs) HOMAS CHAPATS jas nbovudtu te site pean Aug. 30, 1944 
Manisteror Wands.and POrestsss. sess haces | ELON ds DOU RQUEG 2 <a beaks noe ete cte dele Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Health and Social .Welfare........ ELON si AS RAGUETPRG ccc tascelasace Wesartea Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Bona DUSSAULT........ gee eh ig st eas Aug. 30, 1944 
MIS ter OLALCOAC Se. suros ek gto ve AEs Hone ANTONIO uDALBOT us sto ela rates ty: Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works..................-. Hons ROMMOMORRATNe gcc. vate cee eee Aug. 30, 1944 
MTATIS LOLOL VEINS y 35 ce. 6 Sicaks Helo geste nerale eyeviews ater Hon. JonaTHAN ROBINSON ............05- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Colonization. .......0.0.....00005 Hone JOSy) PD) DRGIN Gate nae ak eee Aug. 30, 1944 
Mimister: Of HiSMeriess is. s's.cacs-8ccs ss ss tialeye cteeele Fon’ G sb SPOULIOR Me Ae aon Aug. 30, 1944 
METMISLET OL LA DOUNS  cicet. o eigaceciaclan oes aoe hee Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE.........-...5--- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ HontsP Ath DEA ULIE Ura eetiieae aa Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister-of Agriculture .oscj. c wiiile ds eee ess HonvduAUREN TR DARREN cos couis todlereaub ite Aug. 30, 1944 
A2roiwanCral: SCCTOCALY: 26 60s. 088 a Bias wae a een wre Elon @Oncmr Oo vmsetanme worets ciueare cae Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio................... Fon SA NTONTONEEIE series ca coe nies wrk cnet Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio. .................. Hon: (LANCREDETUABBR js eo 0. nk oe ees Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio. ...............05. Hone MARCCUR UDEV tier arise since ahs Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio...... ft lies Rec A TOME ATRICH ALAR DIB O weware a wrteascucets Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio................-.. PLOne. Ue lA ROCHELLE 8 ein lae, erections Aug. 30, 1944 


Minister without portfolio..................- FL One aL Er BGISLR cian rcens sree | aes ened Aug. 30, 1944 


50871—6 
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ONTARIO 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. H. W. Stistep........ July 1, 1867 |) Sir Witit1am Mortimer CriaRK...... Apr. 20, 1903 
Wine EOWaaND Sec mona ae July 14, 1868 || Sir Jounw M. Gipson............... Sept. 22, 1908 
JOHN W. CRAWFORD..........:.-. Nov. 5, 1873 || Lt.-Col. Sir Jonn S. HENDRIE...... Sept. 26, 1914 
DAP MAGCD ONAL D aera eos ea ee May 18) 1875: | LIonED-EL. CrAR KW, >...) ....0 020.08 Nov. 27, 1919 
JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON......... June 30, 1880 || Col. Henry CocksHutTT........... Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL......... Feb. 8, 1887 || Witttam DonaLp Ross............. Dee. 20, 1926 
Sir Grorce A. KIRKPATRICK...... May 28, 1892 | Col. Herpert ALEXANDER Bruce..| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sip OLIVER: MOWAT. .3,.........-%- Nov. 18, 1897 |) Aupert MarrHews...............-. Novy. 23, 1937 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-45! 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly...... 2) Heb: 220 yale nia ese eee Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly...... 8 Deer eas ior aston te June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 | 21st General Assembly...... 2 Feb 22 eT O44 seaman Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 July SG elOAR a oe eae 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1943, under the leadership of Hon. Geo. A. Drew. 2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


Fourteents Ministry! 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 4, 1945: 66 Progressive Conservatives, 8 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, 11 Liberals, 3 Liberal-Labour and 2 Labour-Progressive.) 


; is Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


a 


Prime Minister, President of the Council and 


Ministerot Daucation.csads. cae eee Hon. Groras A. Drew, K.C. ...5 250. Aug. 17, 1948 
Ministerof Agriculture. 2.2. 052. oe 4 kee! Hon. Tuomas lL. KENNEDY.:......0...¢- Aug. 17, 1948 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Mines....} Hon. Lesure M. Frost, K.C............. Aug. 17, 1943 
Attormey=G enoralen wai oes jeans ene Hon. Lesiir E. Buackwett, K.C.........| Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister without portfolio.........2......... Hon. Groree Houmes Cuauuiss..........| Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public 

Wiokkseietiive ts) aaa eorhl uta 30 gn eines Hon. Grorat H. Doucert............... ee. us ee 

sense ‘ we 17, 19 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar, Minister | Oe eee 

of Municipal Affairs?...0..2..)...008-.e0en tae Grorncr H. DUNBAR. ...........-. ees ait ee 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. WrestEy GARDINER THOMPSON...... Aug. 17, 1948 
Maimster ot Wa bourk satin ten eae oe eee Oe Honk CHARLES: DALEY. este ons ones oat Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Planning and Development....... Hons DANA: Ee PORTER: J. ©pe. 1a en one May 4, 1944 
Minister without portfolio: ..........+....... Hon. Wimi1am Gourtay WEBSTER........ Dec. 18, 1944 
Minister ot! healthy2 wea. soso nome. saa Hon RUSSELE JE Konnin ye seta see ee Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister without portfolio.................... HonGroren!A... WEDSH | «sete eee Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister’ofswelfare cs ts saa. son tee a eee | Hon. Wiittam A. GoopFELLoW........... Jan. 7, 1946 


1 As at Jan. 18, 1946. 


i aud cil 
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MANITOBA 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Pave Gr ATROHIBATIDN 4 cid oa cteises vo Malas May 20, 1870 |) Sir Danret H. McMitpayn.......... May 11, 1906! 
Francis GoopscHatt Jounson....| Apr. 9, 1872 |) Sir Douatas C. CAMERON.......... Aug. 1, 1911 
ALEXANDER MORRIS............++: Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. ArkINs............ Aug. 3, 1916 
JOSEPH FE). CAUCHON..........2.... Oct. 8, 1877 || Sir Jamus A. M. AIKINS............ Oct. 17, 19211 
ANDES (Cc ATKING tos cctenere saben Sept. 29, 1882 || Turzoporre A. BURROWS............ Oct. 9, 1926 
HES 4 SCHULTZ. tac to etitecralbes as Julyrel. SSSSh ec MoGREGOR ive aie. uta evra Jan. 25, 1929 
MPO HATTER RSONG G6 fics ae onl ttre Sept. 2, 1895 || Witt1Am JoHNSTON TUPPER......... Dee. 1, 1934 
Sir Dantev H. McMILnaN......... Oct. 10, 1900 || Roranp FarrBparrn McWitttams....} Nov. 1, 1940 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-45! 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
. June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Reba 14 al033 eer ete: June 12, 1936 
July 27, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 5 eb a 1SHelOa is iarie. mee Mar. 13, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Assembly....... 5 MD ever es KY: Bea iene ns a Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 15, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 2 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson. 
2 22nd Legislature not yet convened. 


THIRTEENTH MINISTRY 


_ (Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 15, 1945: 48 Coalition [26 Liberal-Progressives, 15 Pro- 


gressive Conservatives, 1 Independent, 1 Social Credit], 12 Anti-coalition [10 Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, 1 Independent Anti-Coalition, 1 Labour-Progressive].) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Dominion-Provincial Relations..... Toner Sak ose GIMRSON pu © hug calleereeete. Jan. 14, 1943 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration..... Gis Ola WO SMEPBELUC Nes .c,.calaaemetters : Sept. 21, 1936 
patoisier Of Education. (00. 6. iep ie ite woe ewes THonyJorw. Cs DR YDIN. ccc ais sistieitic care Feb. 5, 1944 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, 
ncdustry-and COMmMErCE sn cswe, codes loc eetes Honig Se MCDIARMED . steed siSs ecto May 27, 1932 
Herovancials SECTetALY .i.-5. ac cs sare see ele cecs oss Elonitder sa McG DIARMID acts s ctescee tere ses Nov. 22, 1939 
HerOvancial, PTCASUTEL ..c.c0os v0.00, sive o sincero.e Hone Ss S82 GaRson, K.C..ss0.. serena: eee is ae 
Nemaicipal Commissioner... 6.6.2. dda ve ere's lone Wis MORTON: ystvieeves neta sites nian ts Nov. 22, 1939 
Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs....... VOM WV ae MIORTON toiacieets aecte-e sete ate nlogstt tee le Feb. 11, 1944 
Minister of Public Works........... hate Salas cis EPOns HES WILLIS irs acye tereera teria ce { oe Ar heey 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... LOR EVAN SCHULTZ; WG, Oi loacie cide aislererecerele Feb. 5, 1944 
{ Nov. 2, 1940 
Attorney-General and Minister of Labour....| Hon. J.O. McLenacuen, K.C.......... 4 he 4 a 
Feb. 5, 
Manister without portfolio. 5.66... cose oes Hons Soa RCOUXjAcame els shite de tiles Sept. 21, 1936 
Mantster without Portfolio... cc cs0es. ss oe hess Pott eNia ee EC ORNBULE Geo ae.c aes (tue Nov. 2, 1940 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1945, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-1945, and Present Ministries as at Dec. 31, 1945—continued 


SASKATCIEWAN 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
TAS HSM ORGE Ts od netcnor we Ge menkor Aug. 24, 1905 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroz, O.B.E....| Mar. 31, 1931 
Grorar W. BROWN....4.0:..255.. Octee eos 1910 As Pe MoN Apis were cmeier etek: Sept. 10, 1936 
Sir Ricuarp Stuart LAKE........ Octa ano 1015 1 ei ronnA Sr Mini iE eee ia: ster nar eeeaterete Feb. 27, 1945 
Ee NVILAND Shinceie se See sete Hebaetijl021 4 REGINAGD revs miCAIR Kone ceretere slater June 22, 1945 
ELC WANEWLANDS: cen scehenee. Feb. 22, 19261 


ee 


1 Second term. 


LEGISLATURES, 1934-45! 


i SSS SS 
000 a en 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 8th General Assembly....... 4 Wow lil OS4. caer aceite May 14, 19388 
June 8, 1938 | 9th General Assembly....... 6 Jamies 0 1989 ae pevaren May 10, 1944 
June 14, 1944 |10th General Assembly....... 2 Octs 19,1944 Se eee es 2 


Dehetre inet OB RRP ee OP = SOR Cae SAE wa PC ec in ren ee eeu PERO eat URC LES ee ER 2 

1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 6th Ministry,’sworn in July 19,1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935,tunder the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership’of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not yet expired. 


Eircurs Ministry! 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 15, 1944: 47 Co-operative Commonwealth and 5 Liberals.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of Council and Minister 

ofseublic 'Erealthityg.eawe ae eee e cee Won. TC’. DOUGLAS treat ees HAS eit el vag a Oe 
IProvincialielbreasurers consis Vereen aie 1S Os Oba EB asco, gas Serainss Geko nooks July “10, 1944 
AAtOTNeY= General) «tc. ears she tlc Ro oe Hons JW CORMAN sbi s cae REE ee oe July 10, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Hon J: bio BROOKELBANK onl. yin picts setae July 10, 1944 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social 

Wellare cat sissy oti Mde fitetile vate oa. (23 CH ONO VS OATLEAULE peel Saat eek July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources and Industria 

WDeretopmien teen ay we soeric erie one ante = FLOM elie PEL PS te, Caneel ater eee anne July 10, 1944 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of ; 

Mishways and: bransporteryeie ec cae dee en Hann eRe DOU CIS ane araebac tutes July 10, 1944 
Minister Giabiducation su wscme weer eocane Woy seek Ans Bine wD RAS ERS Ae Ee cimun. aon worn Bhtene e July 10, 1944 
Minister of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation} Hon J. H. SturpDy...........2...5+.-05- July 10, 1944 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative F ; 

Developments2te eee ee eee ee Fons dn PesMGENTOSH Seat sateen coe eras July 10, 1944 
Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs and 

Minister, ofp labours cn case eee Hon. G2 Gre Witt TAMsin sen leona eiceension eat July 10, 1944 
Ministen ols Apriculture..ne- ee. ce eee hie ee ion. ie CaaNouurt +, bannotet corms Jan. 8, 1946 

1 As at Jan. 8, 1946. 
ALBERTA 
LisuTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Date of » Date of 
Name Commission ' Name Commission 

GrorGce: H. ‘Vs BULYEA.....42.0..- Aug.’ 24, 1905°)) WinmAm L. WALSH.” 2.00505 nie.) Apr. 24, 19381 
GrorGn HoVe BULYEA-S. Gens Oct. ~ 5, 19101) Prime C. H: PRIMROSE... .. 2.2.00. Sept. 10, 1936 
Rosert GEorRGE BRETT........... Oct rate e1015al Ja C2 BOWEN reo ecee eecereuce re Mar. 20, 1937 
Rosert GreorGE BRETT........... Ootii209e19208 TuCABOWEN vases sinister mee eee 2 
WiGLIAM FLGBERTN sac cite Aeon on Oct. 20, 1925 


1 Second term. 2 Still in office serving second term. 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1945, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-45, and Present Ministries as at Dec. 31, 1945—continued 


ALBERTA—concluded 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-451 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 7th General Assembly...... 5 JANA 29,) LOSL IRS sete ye July 22, 1935 
Aug. 22, 1985 | 8th General Assembly...... 9 Bebra G.o LOS Genet carers Feb. 16, 1940 
~ Mar. 21, 1940} 9th General Assembly...... 4 Bebe 20,0004 Tees ee July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... 2 Heb i22i L945 os eae eke, 2 


; 1 The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 

_ BR. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 
sworn a May 31, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. E. C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not yet 

expired. 


Eiquta MINIstRY 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 8, 1944: 51 Social Credit, 3 Independents, 2 Co-operative 


Commonwealth Federation, 1 Soldier Veteran, and 3 Servicemen’s Representatives (1 Navy, 1 Army, 
1 Air Force) elected January, 1945). 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
‘ alt June 1, 1943 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer..:......... Hon. ERnest C. MANNING............-. Sept. 12’ 1944 
Nttorney-General hyo % fae fe eos. biel Hon. Lucmn MAYNARD feet Pee se ok June 1, 1943 
Mnister Of Hi duGatlomis ht \sjF foie. cede xe cae bo She HionyeRt Be An shinyrnc cent sue a ns cod ates ont Sept. 12, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Mines..............0.. Hon. NatHan E. TANNER............6.-. Jan. 5, 1937 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
“7 Sereda and one Cont ee ee tie Eons WiInErant, Ae PAT LOW ses ena fits eid Siete 3, 1935 
inister of Health an inister of Public ept. 3, 1935 
Bea ae ateatink } Hon. W. W. Cross, M.D............... \| Mar. 30, 1944 
ro NAMCIAlH SCCECLALY ry 6 oc stotutsyet vic wats oo ok wails HoneAUeRED- Ie ELOOKES sil rivet acute June 1, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 
Trade and Industry............esees00000- HongCsEy Guamani.e. 23.6.0. foe os ie ena tiee 
Minister of Agriculture. 27k Es los ens Ceca Hon. Duncan Bruce MacMILtaNn........ Dee. 3, 1940 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of S Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Bea PRorers cytes ois ocsaclaa us Julyon 6 187ht Tows Paserbote, ho) icon acces Dec. 3, 1909 
ALBERT Norton RICHARDS........ June 27, 1876 || Sir Frank 8. BARNARD............ Dec. 5, 1914 
CieMEent F. CoRNWALL..'........: June 20, 1881 || Col. Epwarp G. Prior............ Dec. 9, 1919 
ft Ge NMESON,. 1c. ok os dais hc aeehee Feb. 8) 1887. Water Cy. NICHObs. 20.60. se cee soe Dec. 24, 1920 
EPL GAR IEW DNEY 2. ccc. cee clegs es Nove) 1892c Re RANDOLPH DRUCES. i: cucu loss ¥ Jan. 21, 1926 
PHomMAS. R: McINNES........05.00. Nov. 18, 1897 || J. W. ForpHAM JOHNSON........... Aug.. 1, 1931 
Sir Henri G. Jory pe LorBinreRE|} June 21, 1900 | Eric W. HAmBER.................. May 1, 1936 
JAMES DUNSMUIR.......6...00000% May 11, 1906 || Lt.-Col. Wmi1am C. Woopwarp....| Aug. 29, 1941 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-451 
Date of Vile Number of Date of — Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening . Dissolution 
Nov. 2, 1933 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 J Relope PUREE Y bbe Eee Wate Apr. 15, 1937 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly...... 5 OCH R267) Oo lenen tee a July 22, 1941 
Oct. 11, 1941 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Dee 451941 eee ous: Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 2lst General Assembly....... 2 2 2 


‘ 1The Ministries from 1934-45 were: 22nd Ministry, sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart. 
2 21st Legislature not yet convened. 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1945, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-45, and Present Ministries as at Dec. 31, 1945—concluded 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—concluded 
TwrEenTy-THIRD MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 25, 1949: 37 Coalition [26 Liberals, 11 Conservatives], 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour.) 


SSS Soom 


: Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Finance and President 


of the mxecutive Council cere. cupric Hon: JOHNNY EEART cenit clarinet eee Dee. 9, 1941 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Labour 

and Commissioner of Fisheries..,........ .| Hon. GrorGe 8. PEARSON..............-- Dee. 10, 1941 
Attorney General f27. ce selene vein rel-t- Hon. Royvau L. Marmanp, K.C.......... Dee. 10, 1941. 
Manistertol (ands: ©. fecal: setter stot Sse ccer Hon. Epwarp TourTe.tLtoTre Kenney...| Nov. 8, 1944 
MinisterorAgnicul turers: seers sees ae On. OL RANK CEUENIAM oy, teint tdicnnptecrsUetety ene Nov. 21, 1945 ~ 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and 

INCUStE VARs een ee ee eee nares Hon. Ernest C. CARSON......0.........: Oct. 28, 1942 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

PROLLY SS sin cer a tes ers oc Ae nro Sate a eae Hon. HerBert ANSCOMB...........----5- Sept. 15, 1942 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................- Hon. HERBERT ANSCOMB.........-.+-++5- May 11, 1944 


Minister Of My GucatiOnesm cece jes hance see Hon. Grorce M. WEIR...... Bs AT ete Nov. 19, 1945 
sciatic aetna i CSAC MSE LRT LEE BIS SS SSPE ENS Sa 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Norg.—In 1888, the Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given responsible government, and the former 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these Districts was formed into the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The prevailing form of government for the remaining part of the Territories was discontinued in 1905 and 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor abolished. In its place, government was vested in a Commissioner and a 
Council, now composed of six members, one of whom may be appointed Deputy Commissioner. The 
administration of the various Acts, Ordinances, and Regulations pertaining to the Northwest Territories 
is supervised by the Director of the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
who is also Deputy Commissioner. The seat of government is at Ottawa. The Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation to 1905 are listed at p. 73 of the 1945 Year Book. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Appointed by the Governor General in Council) 


Commissioner—CHARLES CAMSELL. 

Deputy Commissioner—Roy ALEXANDER GIBSON. 

Members of the Council—Avustin Lovis Cummine; Kenner Rosrnson Daty; Ropert ALEXANDER 
Hogry; Stuart Taytor Woop. ; 

Secretary—Davip Livinastone McKEaAnb. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Nors.—The Yukon, formerly a District of the Northwest Territories, was made a separate Territory 
in 1898, The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed of a Chief Executive, styled Com- 
missioner but since classified as Controller; also an elective Legislative Council of three members having a 
three-year tenure of office. The Yukon Territorial Council performs much the same functions as do the 
Provincial Governments. The Controller functions in lieu of the Provincial Cabinet and the three mem- 
bers of the Territorial Council function in lieu of the Provincial Parliament. ‘The seat of local government 
is at- Dawson, but the Controller acts under instructions from the Governor General in Council or the 
Minister of Mines and Resources at Ottawa. 


COMMISSIONERS OF YUKON 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
James Morro WALSH............. Aug. 17, 1897 || Grores Parron MaAcKENzIE 
WAIL Tre OGILVIE atti rsa eee July 4, 1898 (Gold Commissioner)..... Meas a Apr. 1, 1918 
PARES EL MEG OSS Ae sats peat serene tees Mar. 11, 1901 || Percy Brarisro Rerp 
Frep TENNYSON CONGDON....... Mar. 1, 1903 (Gold Commissioner)...........- Apr. 1, 1925 
Wm. Wattace Burns McInnus....| May 27, 1905 || Grorcr Ian MacLean 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON.......... June 17, 1907 (Gold Commissioner)............| Apr. I, 1928 
(QuORGE*BIACK Sanh gaceeeeee Feb. 1, 1912 || Gzorcr AnLAN Jeckett (Controller)| June 30, 1982 
, TeRRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Three members elected 1944, for 3 years) 
Dawson District. ....0....0..55 65% Joun R. Fraser, Dawson 
Whitehorse District..............A4tmxaNpER A. Smrru, Whitehorse 
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Section 3.—Dominion-Provincial Relations* 


The genesis of the current phase of Dominion-Provincial relations was the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of December, 1936. At that time drought and 
depressed prices had led the Government of Alberta into partial default on its 
outstanding debt, and the Governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba made clear 
at the Conference that in default of assistance they would be forced to take similar 
action. On the invitation of the Dominion Minister of Finance and the Premiers 
of the three Prairie Provinces, the Bank of Canada undertook an examination of 
their financial positions. The Bank’s report on Manitoba was made public on Feb. 
15, on Saskatchewan on Mar. 15, and on Alberta on Apr. 7, 1937. The Bank Report 
recommended certain interim financial assistance from the Dominion Government 
but concluded that no solution seemed possible other than that which might be 
provided by a complete inquiry into the financial powers and responsibilities of 
Canadian governing bodies at all levels. In addition to the special difficulties of 
the Prairie Provinces, the burden of relief had weakened the financial position of all 
provincial and municipal governments, and had finally proved completely beyond 
their capacity to bear in its entirety. 


Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations.—By P.C. 1908 
on Aug. 14, 1937, the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
established. The Chairman was the Hon. N. W. Rowell, Chief Justice of Ontario, 
and the members were the Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Dr. J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg, Dr. R. A. MacKay of Dalhousie University, 
and Professor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia. Subsequently 
the Hon. Justice Rinfret was compelled to retire owing to ill health and was replaced 
by Dr. Joseph Sirois of Quebec. Illness also forced the resignation of Chief Justice 
Rowell in 1988 and Dr. Sirois was appointed Chairman to succeed him. The 
Commission has consequently been generally known as the Rowell-Sirois or Sirois 
Commission. Hearings were held throughout Canada and an exhaustive report, ~ 
accompanied by a large number of special studies prepared by the research staff of 
the Commission, was submitted on May 38, 1940. The report recommended import- 
ant financial and jurisdictional changes,¢ of which the chief were: (1) exclusive 
Dominion jurisdiction in income, corporation tax and succession duty fields; (2) 
acceptance by the Dominion of responsibility for relief to able-bodied unemployed; 
(3) assumption by the Dominion of net provincial debt charges; and (4) payment 
by the Dominion of national adjustment grants designed to put each provincial 
government in a position to provide average standards of services without imposing 
higher than average rates of taxation. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference, January 1941.—A Dominion-Provincial 
Conference was called in January, 1941, to consider the Royal Commission Report. 
The Conference broke down on the second day in the face of opposition from the 
Premiers of Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 


Wartime Tax Agreements.—Later in the year the Dominion Government 
proposed that, in order to meet the exigencies of the War, the Provincial Govern- 
ments (and their municipalities) should suspend imposition of income taxes and 
corporation taxes for the duration of the War and one year after, and be reimbursed 
by the Dominion on the basis of either the 1940 revenues of the particular Province 


* Prepared for the Year Book by Alex. Skelton, Esq., Rank of Canada, Ottawa. 
t See Canada Year Book 1940, pp. 1157-1163. 
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from these sources, or the amount of that Province’s net debt service less succession 
duty collections in 1940. There were also some relatively small fiscal-need subsidies 
proposed and an offer to guarantee provincial gasoline tax revenues at the 1940 
level. Agreements were negotiated with all the Provincial Governments in 1941 
and the necessary legislation was passed in the spring of 1942. Under these agree- 
ments, which brought into effect an important part of the Sirois Report recommenda- 
tions for the duration of the War, the Dominion was given a free hand in the income 
and corporation tax fields and developed these sources of revenue very substantially 
as an aid both in financing the War and in combating inflation. The other chief 
problems with which the Sirois Report dealt, such as provincial debts and unemploy- 
ment and agricultural relief, were for the time being thrust into the background. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference (1945).—Since the Wartime Tax Agree- 
ments were of temporary duration only, and since a number of the pre-war financial 
and constitutional problems promised to arise in even more aggravated form upon 
the termination of these agreements, the Dominion formulated proposals for a new 
agreement. ‘These proposals were submitted at a Dominion-Provincial Conference 
called in August, 1945. They were broader in scope than the Sirois Report recom- 
mendations, primary stress being placed on the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment and income. To this end, not only important fiscal changes 
but also greatly developed public investment and social security policies were sug- 
gested. The agreement was proposed initially for a three-year period and would 
involve no constitutional changes, although there was one recommendation for a 
constitutional amendment to provide for delegation of powers from the Dominion 
Government to a Provincial Government or vice versa whenever desired by both 
Governments. 

The fiscal proposals were that the Provinces should withdraw from the personal 
income tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields in return for annual subsidies 
which would not fall below a guaranteed minimum and which would rise propor- 
tionally with population and increases in per capita gross national product. The 
amount of the subsidies proposed was approximately 50 p.c. above provincial receipts 
under the Wartime Tax Agreements. | 

The public investment proposals outlined a substantial expansion in the Do- 
minion program for natural resource development, conservation, and public works, 
and also a large increase in Dominion assistance to provincial services and construc- 
tion projects either through joint participation or by grants in aid. Particular 
emphasis was put upon, and tangible encouragement offered to, the advance planning _ 
of works and, in so far as practicable, the timing of public investment expenditures 
with a view to helping to stabilize employment and offset fluctuations in the business 
cycle. | 

The social security proposals were among the most extensive that have been 
made in any country. Family allowances had already been put into effect in 1945. 
The Dominion now proposed in addition, to pay a $30 a month old-age pension 
without a means test to everyone 70 years of age and over; to contribute 50 p.c. 
to provincially administered old-age assistance under a means test for people from 
65 to 69; to make grants to the Provincial Governments for general preventive 
public-health work and for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, mental diseases, 
venereal disease, and other specific ills; to contribute approximately 60 p.c. of the 
cost of provincially administered health insurance schemes; to make low-interest 
loans for hospital construction; to provide assistance for all unemployed able and 
willing to work, not covered by unemployment insurance, at the scale of approxim- 
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ately 85 p.c. of the unemployment insurance benefits; to provide and assist ‘in the 
provision of greatly expanded vocational training and other rehabilitation services 
to improve employability. 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference in August ddjourned, after five days’ 
discussion, to consider the proposals and any alternatives or amendments to them. 
A Co-ordinating Committee under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister of 
Canada, consisting of three Dominion Ministers and the nine Provincial Premiers, 
was established and subsequently held three meetings in camera from Nov. 26 to 


Nov. 30, 1945, from Jan. 28 to Feb. 1, 1946, and on Apr. 25 and 26, 1946. An Eco- 


Pee Se ree ee 
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nomic Committee, consisting largely of technical representatives of the different 
governments, was also established and met for three weeks in December, 1945, and 
January, 1946, for the exchange of information and the development and clarifica- 
tion of the proposals in detail. The Economic Committee under its terms of refer- 
ence made no collective report, but its members reported to their respective govern- 
ments. The Co-ordinating Committee reported back to a full plenary session of 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference when it reassembled on Apr. 29, 1946. 

The Dominion put forward a number of modifications that had been made in 
its original proposals in the light of discussions in the Co-ordinating Committee.* 
The most important of these were an increase in the guaranteed minimum annual 
subsidy from $12 per capita to $15; an optional provision in connection with suc- 
cession duties which would enable any Province that wished to continue levying 
succession duties subject to an adjustment in its annual subsidy and with provision 
for offsetting credits to the taxpayer; and an expression of willingness by the Dominion 
to withdraw from certain tax fields as requested by some of the Provincial Govern- 
ments in return for an adequate financial equivalent. 

By this time submissions in relation to the Dominion proposals had been made 
by all the Provincial Governments. Most of these submissions accepted the 
Dominion proposals in principle but contained a number of suggested modifications. 
The submission of the Government of Ontario suggested an alternative approach 
and differed in principle on some important issues. After five full days of discussion 
it was found that too wide a gap existed to enable an agreement to be reached at 
that time and the Conference adjourned sine die. The Dominion advised that it 
would have to proceed with the formulation of its Budget policies in the light of 
these circumstances. 

The Budget of June 27, 1946, included proposals for a tax agreement which 
could be entered into by any individual province. In compliance with the Wartime 
Tax Agreements, the Dominion undertook to reduce the standard corporation 
income tax from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c. and also to reduce personal income taxes for 1947. 
The Dominion would also give a tax credit of the amount of personal income tax 
paid any province up to 5 p.c. of the tax payable to the Dominion. The Dominion 
proposed to double its succession duty tax, but to provide a credit against this tax 
of the amount of succession duties paid to a provincial government up to 50 p.c. 
of the Dominion tax. If a province was prepared to agree to withdraw from income 
tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields for five years, the Dominion would 
undertake to pay the annual per capita subsidy under the terms proposed at the 
Conference. Agreeing provinces would be required to levy a 5 p.c. tax on net 
corporate income within the province to be collected by the Dominion, and the 
proceeds of this tax would be deducted from the annual subsidy. 


*Further discussion of these proposals is given in the chapter on Reconstruction, beginning at p. 831. 
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PART III.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in External Status 


The evolution of Canada in its external relations is reflected in the growth of 


its Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 


of that Department is given at pp. 74-79 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—Canada and the United Nations* 


The first step towards the establishment of an organization for the maintenance 
of international peace and security was taken at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C., 
where the representatives of the four Governments which had signed the Moscow 
Declaration of Nov. 1, 1948—China, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom and United States—met from August to October, 1944, and developed a 
set of draft proposals for the new organization. These proposals were based upon 
the general principles contained in the Declaration of the United Nations. The 
Declaration was signed on Jan. 1, 1942, by the States allied together to resist Nazi, 
Fascist and Japanese aggression. Thereafter, any State signing the Declaration 
became a Member of the United Nations. 


At the Yalta Conference in February, 1945, between the U..S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States, invitations were issued to the signatories of the 
United Nations Declaration to meet at San Francisco to consider the proposals 
arising out of the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. The Parliament of Canada approved 
by an overwhelming majority a resolution endorsing the Government’s acceptance 
of the invitation. Fifty nations were represented at San Francisco. During 
the Conference which lasted from Apr. 25 to June 26, 1945, the Dumbarton Caks 
proposals were the basis of discussion. The Charter of the United Nations, which 
was drawn up at San Francisco, was drafted after lengthy and detailed debate in 


the full Conference.t| The Charter is the constitution of the Organization named, — 


at the suggestion of the late President Roosevelt, “The United Nations”. On Oct. 
24, 1945, following the deposit of the required number of ratifications, the Charter 
came into force. ‘The Parliament of Canada ratified the Charter on Oct. 19, 1945. 


Canada was represented at the San Francisco Conference by a delegation 
representing both Houses of Parliament and both sides of the House. The following 
delegates were appointed :— 

The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada; 

The Rt. Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, K.C., M.P., Minister of Justice; 

Senator the Hon. J. H. King, M.D., Leader of the Government in the Senate; 

Senator the Hon. Lucien Moraud, K.C., Member of the Senate; | 
Mr. Gordon Graydon, M.P., Leader of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons; 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell, M.P., President and Parliamentary Leader, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation; and 
Mrs. Cora T. Casselman, M.P. 


* Contributed by C.S.A. Ritchie, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 

+ The Report of the Canadian Delegation to the San Francisco Conference, published as Conference 
Series 1945, No. 2, contains the texts of the Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as well as a detailed 
commentary of the Charter. Copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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The delegates were assisted by senior Government officials, including Mr. N. A. 
Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. H. H. Wrong, Associate 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. L. B. Pearson, Canadian Am- 
bassador at Washington; Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Canadian Ambassador at Moscow; 
Mr. W. F. Chipman, Canadian Ambassador to Chile; Mr. Jean Désy, Canadian 
Ambassador to Brazil; Major-General M. A. Pope, Military Staff Officer to the 
Prime Minister; and a staff of experts and ‘advisers. 


The Charter of the United Nations 

The primary purpose of the United Nations is “to maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression, or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace.” The United Nations is also intended to achieve international co- 
operation in solving international problems of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character and in promoting respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinctions as to race, sex, language or religion. 


The fundamental principles of the United Nations are the sovereign equality 
of all its Members, the pledge by each Member to refrain in its international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any State, and the undertaking by all Members to settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not endangered. 


Organs of the United Nations 

The Charter provides for the setting up of six principal organs of the United 
Nations: the General Assembly, where all Members are represented and have an 
equal vote; the Security Council of eleven members, five of which are permanent 
members—China, France, the U.S.8S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States—and six are non-permanent members elected by the General Assembly for 
a term of two years; the Economic and Social Council composed of eighteen members 
chosen for three-year terms by the General Assembly, all members being non- 
permanent; the Trusteeship Council, composed of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, of all Members of the United Nations administering trust 
territories, and of a sufficient number of non-permanent members which do not 
administrate trust territories, ulected by the General Assembly, to ensure that one- 
half of the Council is always composed of members which do not administer trust 
territories; the International Court of Justice with headquarters at The Hague, 
composed of fifteen judges elected by the Security Council and the General Assembly 
in concurrent ballots; and a Secretariat in charge of a Secretary-General appointed 


by the General Assembly upon the nomination of the Security Council. 


Preparations for the General Assembly 

In August, 1945, the fourteen nations, including Canada, which constituted 
the Executive Committee of the San Francisco Conference met at London, England, 
to make detailed preparations for the first meeting of the organs of the United 
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Nations. In November, 1945, the work of the Executive Committee was taken 
over by the Preparatory Commission on which all the Members of the United 
Nations were represented. 


The Preparatory Commission drew up the agenda for the first meetings of 
the organs of the United Nations, drafted the provisional rules of procedure, pre- 
pared the recommendations for setting up the Secretariat and made other arrange- 
ments of an organizational character. The main decision taken by the Preparatory 
Commission was that the headquarters of the United Nations should be located 
in the United States. 


The Meeting of the General Assembly 

On Jan. 10, 1946, the First Session of the General Assembly was convened in 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, England.* The Assembly elected Mr. P. H. 
Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium,’ as its first President, and appointed Mr. 
Trygve Lie, Foreign Minister of Norway, as Secretary-General. It elected Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Poland, Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands to the non-permanent 
seats on the Security Council. The Economic and Social Council was constituted 
by the election of its eighteen members. Canada was elected to a three-year term 
on this Council. The members of the International Court of Justice were chosen. 
Among them was Mr. John E. Read, K.C., Legal Adviser of the Department of 
External Affairs. 


The Canadian Delegation to the General Assembly was headed by the Rt. 
Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; and consisted of the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture; the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State; the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in the United Kingdom; and Mr. 
H. H. Wrong, Associate Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. The altern- 
ate delegates were Mr. J. E. Read, K.C., Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Mr. Pierre Dupuy, 
Mr. Gordon Graydon, M.P., and Mr. 8. H. Knowles, M.P. 


The first part of the First Session of the General Assembly, which lasted from 


Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946, dealt with a number of urgent matters of policy. The 
application of atomic energy to modern warfare made necessary the creation of 
international machinery to deal with the problems raised by this discovery. The 
General Assembly established an Atomic Energy Commission identical in com- 
position with the Security Council, except that Canada, as one of the countries 
which played a leading role in developing atomic energy, has the status of a per- 
manent member of the Commission. Other matters discussed by the Assembly 
included the world food shortage, the future of refugees and displaced persons, the 
reconstruction of countries devastated by the War, the problem of Spain, war 
criminals, and the: transfer to the United Nations of certain assets, functions and 
activities of the League of Nations. 


The First Session of the General Assembly will be continued in New York on 
Sept. 10, 1946. This meeting will be known as the second part of the First Session. 


* The Report of the Canadian Delegation to the first part of the First Session of the General Assembly 
has been published as Conference Series 1946, No. 1. The Report contains an account of the meetings of 
the Executive Committee, the Preparatory Commission, the General Assembly, and the Economie and 
Social Council, as well as the texts of the more important resolutions passed by the General Assembly. 
Copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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The Economic and Social Council 

The Economic and Social Council met on Jan. 23, 1946, under the Presidency 
of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the delegate for India. Canada was represented by 
the Hon. Paul Martin. The Council established six commissions dealing with 
human rights, full employment, social welfare, co-ordination of statistical informa- 
tion, the traffic in narcotic drugs, and transport and communications. The main 
functions of these commissions are to survey their fields of competence and to 
make recommendations to the Council on the organization of international co- 
operation in these fields. 


A number of committees were constituted by the Council to make studies and 
recommendations on the problems of refugees and displaced persons; co-operation 
with international organizations having specialized responsibilities, such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour Organization, etc.; 
and to prepare for international conferences on trade and employment, and health. 
Canada is a member of these committees. 


The next session of the Economic and Social Council began at New York 
City on May 25, 1946. 


The Second Part of the First Session of the General Assembly 

At the September meeting of the General Assembly, the Members of the 
United Nations will consider the permanent budget of the Organization and will 
hear reports from the Economic and Social Council on the problems lying within its 
field of competence. The Assembly will be called upon to approve such trusteeship 
agreements as may have been concluded by the States administering non-self- 
governing territories. Also at the September meeting, the secona elections to 
Councils will take place. At the meeting at London, England, one-half of the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council and one-third of the members of 
the Economic and Social Council were elected for one-year terms in order to ensure 
adequate rotation of membership. It was agreed that their successors would be 
chosen at the second part of the First Session. They will not, however, take their 
seats until January, 1947, in order to allow States elected in January, 1946, to com- 


_ plete their full calendar terms of office. 


Canada and Other United Nations Organizations 
From 1939 to 1945 a great number of international and regional bodies, with 
varying memberships, were established to deal with a wide variety of problems 


arising out of the War. Many of them terminated their activities with the cessation 


of hostilities. Canada is a member of the following organizations which are still 


‘active: the Combined Food Board; certain committees of the Combined Production 


and Resources Board; the Far Eastern Advisory Commission; the Food and Agri- 
culture Organizations of the United Nations (F.A.O.); the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees; the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; the International Monetary Fund; the International Wheat Council; the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, United States and Canada; the Provisional 
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International Civil Aviation Organization (P.I.C.A.O.); the United Nations Kduca- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (U.N.E.S.C.O.); the United Nations 
Information Organization (U.N.I.O.); the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (U.N.R.R.A.); the United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee; the United Nations War Crimes Commission. 


Canada is also a member of the International Labour Organization (I.L.O.). 


PART IV.—DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION* 
Section 1.—Representatives of Canada in Other Countries 


Subsection 1.—High Commissioners Within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations 


United Kingdom.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in the 
United Kingdom is the Rr. Hon. Cuaries Vincent Massey, who was appointed on 
Nov. 8, 1935. His office is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Following is the list of previous High Commissioners :— 
Sir ALEXANDER GALT, 1880-83 
Sir CHARLES TupPER, 1884-87, 1888-96 
Lorp STRATHCONA AND Mount Royat, 1896-1914 
Str GrorcEe Perey, 1917-22 (Acting High Commissioner 1914-17) 
Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-30 
Tue Hon. G. Howarp Frercuson, 1930-35 


Australia.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in Australia is the 
Hon. Tuomas C. Davis, K.C., who was appointed on Nov. 4, 1942. His office is at 
Canberra. 

Following is the list of previous High Commissioners:— 

Mr. CuHar.es J. BURCHELL, 1939-41 
Masor-GENERAL VicToR Opium, 1941-42 


New Zealand.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in 


New Zealand is Dr. W. A. RippELL, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. His 


office is at Wellington. 


South Africa.—The first High Commissioner for Canada in the Union of South 
Africa was Dr. Henry Lavureys, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. The High 
BurcuE.u, K.C., who returned to Canada in 1945. Mr. J. C. MacciLuivray 
is Acting High Commissioner. 


Ireland.— Mr. Mrercuant M. Manonry, C.B.E., was appointed High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Ireland on Oct. 12, 1945. His office is in Dublin. The 
previous High Commissioner was Mr. J. D. Kearney who has been appointed 
Canadian Minister to Norway. 


h? Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, as at Dec, 31, 1945. An annual report on 
the organization and activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of 
the Department of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Price 10 cents. 
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Newfoundland.—The first High Commissioner for Canada in Newfoundland 
was Mr. CHarues J. Burcueu, K.C., who was appointed on July 31, 1941. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. J. Scorr Macponaup. His office is at St. John’s. 


Subsection 2.—Representatives in Foreign Countries 


United States of America.—The first Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States was the Hon. Leicguron Goitpm McCartruy, K.C., who was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary on Feb. 24, 1941, and presented his Letter of Credence as 
Ambassador on Jan. 12, 1944. He resigned on Dec. 31, 1944, and was succeeded 
by Mr. L. B. Pearson, O.B.E., who presented his Letter of Credence as Ambassador 
on Jan. 22, 1945. The address of the Canadian Embassy is 1746 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Following is the list of previous Ministers:— 
Tur Hon. Coarues VINCENT Massey, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herripvasn, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Str Herspert MARLER, 1936-39 
Mr. Lorine C. Curistie, 1939-41. 


Canadian Consulate General in New York City, N.Y.—The Canadian Consulate 
General in New York City is in charge of Mr. Hueu Day Scuury, Consul General, 
who was appointed to that post Apr. 8, 1943. The Consulate General is situated 
at 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Belgium.— Mr. Jean Dusy was appointed as the first Canadian Minister to 
Belgium in 1939. The Legation has been raised to the rank of Embassy and the 
Hon. W. F. A. Turcron presented his Letter of Credence as Ambassador on Jan. 
16, 1945. 


Luxembourg.—Hon. W. F. A. Turcron, Canadian Ambassador to Belgium 
also represents Canada in Luxembourg as Minister. He presented his Letter of 
Credence on Jan. 3, 1945. 


Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. —Masor-GrengeRAL Grorce P. VANIER 
was appointed on Nov. 30, 1942, as Minister to the Allied European Governments 
in London. General Vanier has since been appointed Canadian Ambassador to 
France. 


Brazil.—The first Canadian Ambassador to Brazil is Mp. Jean Drsy, K.C., who 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary June 24, 1941, and presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador on Jan. 18, 1944. The Canadian Embassy is at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Argentina.—The first Canadian Minister to Argentina was the Hon. W. F. A. 


- TuRGEON, who was appointed July 31, 1941. He has been transferred to Brussels. 


Mr. Warwick F. CurpMan, K.C., presented his Letter of Credence as Canadian 
Ambassador on Oct. 1, 1945. The Canadian Embassy is at Buenos Aires. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.—The first Canadian Ambassador to 


_ the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is Mr. L. D. Wiucress, who was appointed 
_ Minister Plenipotentiary Nov. 4, 1942, and presented his Letter of Credence as 
4 Ambassador on Feb. 29, 1944. The Canadian Embassy is at Moscow. 
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China.—The first Canadian Ambassador to China is Masor-Gunurai 
Vicror W. Opium, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who was appointed Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary Nov. 4, 1942, and presented his Letter of Credence as Ambassador on Mar. 15; 
1944. The Canadian Embassy is at Chungking. 


Cuba.—Mr. Emme VAILLANCOURT was appointed first, Canadian Minister 
to Cuba on Mar. 16, 1945, and presented his credentials on May 8, 1945. 


Greece.—The first Canadian Ambassador to Greece is MAsjor-GENERAL THE 
Hon. L. R. LaFixrcut, D.S.O., who presented his Letter of Credence on Sept. 28, 1945. 


Netherlands.—Mkr. Pirrre Durvy, C.M.G., was appointed Canadian Minister 
to the Netherlands and presented his Letter of Credence on Apr. 7, 1945. 


Norway.—Mkr. J. D. Kearney, K.C., was appointed Canadian Minister to 
Norway on Oct. 12, 1945. 


Chile.—The first Canadian Minister to Chile was the Hon. W. F. A. TurGEon, 
who presented his Letter of Credence on Jan. 2, 1942. He was succeeded on Nov. 4, 
1942, as Minister by Mr. Warwick Curpman, K.C., who presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador on July 8, 1944. Mr. Chipman has been transferred to 
Buenos Aires, and Mr. Junes Lecer is at present Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 
The Canadian Embassy is at Santiago. 


Mexico.—The first Canadian Ambassador to Mexico was the Hon. W. F. A. 
Turcron, who presented his Letter of Credence on Apr. 27, 1944. He has been 
succeeded by Dr. H. L. Krenueysipr, who presented his Letter of Credence on 
Feb. 15, 1945. 


Peru.—Dr. Henry Laureys presented his Letter of Credence as the first 
Canadian Ambassador to Peru on Oct. 21, 1944. The Embassy is at Lima. 


France.—After the formation of the French Committee of National Liberation 
in Algiers, Masor-GENERAL Grorcr P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., who had been 
Canadian Representative to the Committee in London, was appointed at Algiers _ 
in a similar capacity, with the personal rank of Ambassador. General Vanier is 
now accredited to the President of the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic as Canadian Ambassador in France, and presented his Letter of Credence 
on Dec. 20, 1944. The Embassy is at Paris. 


Greenland.—The Canadian Consulate at Greenland is in charge of Mr.. 
J. DunBaR as Vice Consul. 


Portugal.—The Canadian Consulate General at Lisbon is in charge of Mr. 
L. S. Guass, Acting Consul General. 


Section 2.—Representatives of Other Countries in Canada 


Subsection 1.—Representatives of the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: (Office established 1928.) 
The present High Commissioner is the Rr. Hon. Maucoum MacDonatp, who 
assumed office in 1941. The previous High Commissioners were:— 

Sir Wiiii1AM H. Criark, 1928-34 

Sir Francis FLoup, 1935-38 

Str GERALD CAMPBELL, 1938-41 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 
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High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: (Office estab- 
lished 1939.) 

The first High Commissioner was Masor-GmEnekAL THE Hon. Sir WILLIAM 
Guascow, K.C.B., who assumed office in 1940. He has been succeeded by the 
Hon. ALFRED StirtinG, O.B.E., who arrived on July 13, 1945. 


Address: 114 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for New Zealand: (Office established 1942.) 

The present and first High Commissioner is the Hon. Davip WILSON, who 
assumed office in 1944. 

Address: 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa: (Office established 
1938.) ; 

Mr. Davin pe Waat Meyer was appointed Accredited Representative in 
1938. ‘Che Hon. R. P. Vitsonn, M.C., was appointed High Commissioner and 
arrived in Ottawa on Sept. 10, 1945. 

Address: 15 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for Ireland: (Office established 1939.) 

The present and first High Commissioner is the Hon. Joun J. HEARNE, who 
assumed office in 1939. 

Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Countries 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENCY THE Hon. 
Ray Aruerton (Nov. 19, 1948). 

Address: 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


China: (Established 1942.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Exceutency Dr. Liv 
Sun Suun (Feb. 26, 1944). 

Address: 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excenuency Dr. AcyR 
po NAscIMENTO Pags (nominated). 

Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Joao Emitto RiBeErro. 

Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Exce.iency Dr. Luis I. 
RopRiGuEZ (nominated). 

Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Dr. A. MENDEZ. 

Address: 87 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcetLency GrorGe N. 
ZAROUBIN (June 8, 1944). 


Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 
France: (Established 1928.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENcY CouNT JEAN | 


DE HauTECLOCQUE (Feb. 21, 1945). 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcruupNcy ALFREDO 
BENAVIDES (Mar. 29, 1945). : 


Address: 36 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 


Belgium: (Established 1937.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excrntency A. PaTER- 
NOTTE DE LA VAILLEE (July 20, 1945). 


Address: 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcmuLENcy PEDRO 
CASTELBLANCO (Aug. 13, 1945). 


Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExceELLENcY Dr. HOoNoRIO 
LrcuizAMon-Ponpat (Nov. 1, 1945). 


Address: 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


Greece: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENCY CONSTANTINE 
SAKELLAROPOULOS (Nov. 12, 1945). 


Address: Chateau, Laurier, Ottawa. 


Norway: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcetLENcy DANIEL 
STEEN (Apr. 2, 1942). 


Address: 45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcrnuEncy Dr. 
FRANTISEK PAVLASEK (Aug. 14, 1942). 


Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 


Sweden: (Established 1943.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcrLLEncy Perr 
WisKMAN (Aug. 4, 1943). 


Address: 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe Park. 
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Turkey: (Established 1944.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Exce.tuEncy 
Smevxi ALHAN (Mar. 6, 1944). 


Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


erie rlatide: (Established 1939.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENCY JONKHEER 
J. W. M. Snoux Hureronse (Apr. 13, 1944). 


Address: Suite 515, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excentency Dr. 
Mariano Bruuu y CABALLERO (Nov. 2, 1945). 


Address: 499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Switzerland: (Established 1945.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXCELLENCY wiowds 
NerF (nominated). 


Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Pero Casric (Oct. 21, 1944). 
Address: 259 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION* 
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The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada, since the creation 
of the Dominion in 1867 to the latest census to date, 1941, make a valuable con- 
tribution to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has 
added to the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the 
numerous monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography 
and agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of 
accomplishment and progress. 


The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown in 
the conspectus are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The Canada 
Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the Census. More 
detailed information may be obtained from the census publications.* 


The main legal reason for a periodic cénsus under the Constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 57). The payment. 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from the census data. In view of this, the de jure principle of census 
enumeration is used, i.e., each. person is counted as belonging to the locality of his 
regular domicile, rather than to the place he may be at the date of enumeration, a — 
method followed in some other countries. 


The modern Dominion-wide census, however important this redistribution 
purpose, has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data 
collected directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress 
of the country and can therefore be used in the regulation of general administration 
and public affairs, social security and post-war rehabilitation programs, etc. 


Growth of Population in Canada.—A brief résumé of the population history 
of Canada from the first census in 1666, when it numbered 3,215 persons, to the 
eighth Dominion census of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada 
among the leading countries of the British Empire in the rate of population growth. 


* This Chapter has been checked by O. A. Lemieux, M.S.A., Ph.D., Chief, Demography Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XX XII, 
Section 1, under ‘‘Population’’. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION  - 93 


The inflow of capital and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent 
stimulation of immigration began with the opening of the twentieth century and was 
the latest episode in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the “ 
course of forty years, has been organized into provinces and developed with such 
promise. While at the end of the nineteenth century the population of the Dominion 
of Canada was approximately 5,400,000, it had about doubled this figure by 1931. 
The general increase in the population of European countries during the entire 
nineteenth century was approximately three-fold; Canada equalled this rate of 
progress during the sixty years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration, alone, totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-17 p.c. which the total population of Canada 
registered in that decade and which was relatively larger than the growth of any 
modern country during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but with the outbreak of the War of 1914-18 a recession set in. The effects 
_ of that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 Canadians died overseas and approximately 20,000 took their discharge 
in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 deaths from the war 
plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British Isles residents in Canada, 
most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the Armed Forces of the United 
Kingdom and did not return; the same is true of enemy nationals who passed in 
considerable numbers into the United States immediately before and after the 
declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population accordingly 
rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. However, 
the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-94 p.c. or the 
largest increase for any modern country with the exception of Australia where an 
increase of 22-01 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18-08 p.c. over 1921. Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256.and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555, for the 
ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase of 
4-7 p.c., equalling that of the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten-year 

interval between 1911-21 showed an increase of 19-8 p.c. and between 1921-31, 
19-3 p.c. A census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate 
of population based on the Census of 1933 gives an increase of 19-8 p.c. as against 
22-0 p.c. for the period 1911-21 (Official Year Book of Australia, 1940, p. 519). 
Census figures for the United States showed an increase of population of 14-9 p.c. 
between 1910-20 and 16-1 p.c. from 1920-30. 


The eighth census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gives the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 10-89 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade Canada, along 
with all other countries, was face to face with a prolonged and severe economic 
depression; immigration was still further restricted by government regulations as 
well as by economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually 
reduced from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The 
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natural increase for this period showed a reduction of about 7 p.c. and, since immi- 
gration was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population 
was due almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established 
population. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken as of Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June 1, 
1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures are given in Tables 1 to 4. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 1871-1941 


Nors.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936, are shown at p. 147 of the 
1937 Year Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see table at p. 127. 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Territory 
Peiplslandisccs ca: 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 88, 038 95, 047 
Nova Scotia...... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512, 846 577, 962 
New Brunswick...| 285,594 | 321,233 321, 263 331,120 | 351,889 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 
Quebec............6. 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,776) 2,360,5102| 2,874,662 | 3,331, 882 
ONntaniomnen ase 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,292) 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Manitobar sts 25,228 62, 260 152, 506 255,211 461,3941] 610,118 700, 139 729,744 
Saskatchewan..... ~ - - 91,279 492, 432 757, 510 |. 921,785 895, 992 
Abertay 2c .sek: - ~ - 73,022 | 374,2953) 588,454 731, 605 796, 169 
British Columbia. . 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178, 657 892,480 | 524,582 694, 263 817, 861 
UOM ears cass - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 
NV Rea ey: Bal 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 20, 129 6, 5073 8,148 9,316 12,028 
Canada....... 35689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 2|/10,376,786 | 11,506,655 


1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with the 
Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Corrected by transfer of population 
of Fort Smith (368) to the Northwest Territories. 4'The decreases shown in the population of the 
Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. Sy 


2.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1941, and 
Numerical Increases, by Decades, 1871-1941 


Increase in Each Decade 


Province 


Popu- —| Popu- | Increase 
or lation 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 lation 1871 
Territory | in 1871 to to to to to to to in 1941 | to 1941 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

12 Dea Ie 94,021) 14,870 187; —5,819| —9,531) —5,113 —577 7,009} 95,047 1,026 
N.S. 387,800} 52,772) 9,824) 9,178} 32,764} 31,499] —10,991] 65,116] 577,962] 190,162 
ING ooh ee 285,594} 35,639 30} 9,857} 20,769} 35,987] 20,343} 49,182] 457,401] 171,807 
Queene. 1,191,516} 167,511} 129,508) 160,363} 356,878] 354,7341] 514,152) 457, 220/3, 331, 882/12, 140, 366 
Onan 1,620,851; 306,071] 187,399} 68,626} 344,345} 406,370} 498,021) 355, 97213, 787, 65512, 166, 804 
Vita ives ete 25,228) 37,082} 90,246) 102,705) 206,183] 148,724) 90,021} 29,605] 729,744] 704,516 
Saskes 8s - - | 91,279) 401,153} 265,078} 164,275) —25,793) 895,992] 895,992 
Altaweene = - — | 73,022} 301,273} 214,159) 143,151] 64,564) 796,169} 796,169 
Tei CAR ee 36,247} 13,212} 48,714] 80,484} 213,823] 132,102) 169,681} 123,598] 817,861] 781,614 
Yukon... - - - | 27,219} —18,707| —4,355 73 684 4,914 4,914 
N.W.T.2. 48,000) 8,446] 42,521/—78, 838] —13, 622 1,636 lz 2,712} 12,028) —35,972 
Canada |3, 689,257) 635,553) 508,429] 538, 076|1,835,328/1,581,3061|1,588,837|1,129, 869|11,506,655 7,817,398 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 
Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 
2 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation 
therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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3.—Area and Density of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Census Years 


Population, 19111}} Population, 1921 |] Population, 1931 || Population, 1941 
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. Canada (Exclusive of 
a the Territories).... 


BAWKON ts aty at eee ae 
Northwest Territories. . 


Canada 


Land 
Area in Per Per Per Per 
Sq. Miles}} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
2,184 93,728] 42-92 88,615} 40-57 88,038} 40-31 95,047) 43-52 
20,743]| 492,338) 23-74] 523,837] 25-25]) 512,846) 24-72). 577,962] 27-86 
27,473]| 351,889} 12-81 387, 876| 14-12)) 408,219] 14-86] 457,401] 16-65 
523, 860] 2,005,776) 3-83] 2,360,5102| 4-51! 2,874,662] 5-49] 3,331,882]. 6-36 
363, 282)| 2,527,292) 6-96! 2,983,662} 8-08|| 3,431,683) 9-45) 3,787,655) 10-43 
219,723] 461,394) 2-10 610,118} 2-78), 700,189) 38-19) 729,744) 3-32 
237,975] 492,432) 2-07] 757,510] 3-18] 921,785) 38-87]| 895,992) 3-77 
248,800) 374,295} 1-50!) ° 588,454) 2-37] 731,605] 2-94]| 796,169] 3-20 
359,279), 392,480} 1-09) 524,582) 1-46] 694,263) 1-93] °817,861) 2-28 
2,003,319) 7,191,624| 3-59) 8,775,1642) 4-38] 10,363,240) 5-17) 11,489,713) 5-74 
205, 346 8,512) 0-04 4,157} 0-02 4,230) 0-02 4,914} 0-02 
1,253 ,4383 6,507; 0-01 8,143] 0-01 9,316} 0-01 12,028) 0-01 
3,462,1033)) 7,206,643} 2-08] 8,787,9492) 2-54/10,376,786) 3-00/11,506,655| 3-32 


according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 


of the 1945 Year Book. 


= a Ue 


— se 


the-Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 


1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 


2 Revised in accordance with 


The total for Canada includes 485. members of 


3 Revised since the publication 


4.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941 


Population, 1941 


—_——— Province Land 
Per and Area in 
Sq. County Sq. Miles Total 
Mile 
3-32/New Brunswick 
; —concluded 
43-52) Madawaska...... 1, 262 28,176 
30-29]| Northumberland. 4,671 38, 485 
44-33] Queens........... Lore 12,778 
53-78]| Restigouche...... 3, 242 33,075 
Saint John........ 611 68, 827 
24:86) Sunbury.......... 1,079 8, 296 
TS 7a VaCtOT as. cle esos 2,074 16, 671 
19-49)| Westmorland..... 1,430 64, 486 
113-89 (OVE Fed rk Seonmic NORE 3, 545 36, 447 
20-76 
23-46/Quebec............ 528,860 | 3,331,882 
20:07) Abitibi2.......... 76, 725 67, 689 
9-60)| Argenteuil........ 783 22,670 
59-46)|- Arthabaska...... 666 30,039 
IZ OS" Bagoti.es hoses 346 17, 642 
14-60] Beauce........... 1,128 48,073 
34-35] Beauharnois...... 147 30, 269 
28-18|| Bellechasse....... 653 23,676 
26-298 Berthiers. mesos 1,816 21283 
12:24) Bonaventure..,... 8,464 39,196 
QU TOW BTrOMGs.o oscar bre 488 12,485 
13-54) Chambly......... 138 32,454 
7-27]| Champlain....... 8, 586 68, 057 
26-75] Charlevoix....... 2215 25, 662 
Charlevoix E... 719 18,077 
16-65 Charlevoix W... 1,496 12,585 
12-37|| Chateauguay..... 265 14, 443 
16-70) Chicoutimi....... 17,800 78, 881 
18-28) Compton.cs..0...2 933 22,957 
26-92)) Deux-Montagnes.. 279 16, 746 
14-89] Dorchester....... 842 29, 869 
15-70] Drummond....... 532 36, 683 


3 Population, 1941 
* Province Land a 
q and Area in 
. County Sq. Miles Total 
7 
Canada............ 3,462,103 1| 11,506,655 
_ P.E. Island........ 2,184 95,047 
ISSN ay Coane 641 19,415 
Me Prince: 4 023 778 34, 490 
: Queens....%...... 765 41,142 
: Nova Scotia........ 20,7438 577,962 
Annapolis........ 1,285 17, 692 
E Antigonish........ 541 10, 545 
_ Cape Breton...... 972 110, 703 
__ Colchester........ 1,451 30, 124 
4 Cumberland...... 1, 683 39, 476 
% Pe yew. get fe 970 19,472 
-  Guysborough..... 1,611 15,461 
: Lali axe. sis oe 2,063 122,656 
EL ANICSE: lon teeveccts 1,229 - 22,034 
Inverness......... 1,409 20, 573 
ASIN PSS Balk oae ees 842 28, 920. 
Lunenburg........ 1,169 32, 942 
ACTOS soe hie: 1,124 40,789 
GICENS ass cis sacle. 983 12,028 
michniond. 7.2... 489 10, 853 
Shelburne........ 979 13,251 
MICTOLIA Anes. «ok 1,105 8,028 
Pe Larmouth.:...... 838 22,415 
_ New Brunswick...| 27,473 457,401 
IBLE setts eee 681 8,421 
Carleton.......... 1,300 21,711 
Charlottessic...: 1,248 22,728 
Gloucester.... 1,854 49,913 
EMG eed aicecale le aw 1,734 25,817 
IBS G alee ee sks 1,374 PHS esi pR 


nf tf | | —_— 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 2 Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 
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4.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941—continued 


Province and 
County or 
Division 


uebec—conc. 


Huntingdon....... 
Tbervillesys. .:5.- 


Lac St-Jean E.. 

Lac St-Jean W.. 
Laprairie......... 
L’Assomption. . 


Matane ata oo: 


Matapédia..... 
Mégantic......... 
Missisquoi........ 
Montcalmvnscce: 
Montmagny...... 
Montmorency.... 

Montmorency 

Nom kak 

Montmorency 

IN OMA Sees ee 
Montreal and 

Jesus Islands... 

Jesus Island.... 

Montreal Island 
Napierville....... 
Nicolets) cnn <5 =.» 


Quebec........... 


Rouvillessy: oacne 
Saguenay......... 
Shefford.. i 
Sherbrooke. ae 

Soulanges......... 
Stanstead........ 
St. Hyacinthe.... 
Stodeanterre. a 


Témiscamingue... 
Témiscouata...... 
Riviére-du- 
JCOUD Saaes ei. 
Témiscouata.... 
Terrebonne....... 
Vaudreuil......... 
Verchéres........ 


363,282 
19, 320 
421 


Population, 1941 . 


Province and 


Per County or 
Total Sq. Division 
Mile 
Ontario—conc. 
28, 596 20-87|| Bruce............ 
55, 208 11-88 Carleton.......... 
83,871 14-43)/ Cochrane......... 
12, 397 6-64) Dufferin.......... 
Dundaseyeee eee 
8,940 87-00 surname, .esccee 
71, 188 2269 kolo eaten ie 
29,754 12223 W \WSSOXea soc ceeds 
41,4384 | 298-09) Frontenac........ 
12,394 34-33] Glengarry........ 
10, 273 51-88] Grenville......... 
31,713 12: Goi eGreyvecck see 
25, 535 24-60] Haldimand....... 
22,974 9-60) Haliburton 
64, 306 274i EL alCORY pation ce ete 
25, 246 27-90) Hastings......... 
89,061 Le Alek LUTOMs Jona tac 
13, 730 80-76) Kenoral.......... 
17, 543 WL O2| eC ent Be ccc er 
38,119 140-14 Lambton 
20, 589 26-64] Lanark........... 
26, 664 36°73] Leeds............ 
18, 206 7-66] Lennox and 
55,414 16:38 Addington...... 
25, 488 16°63) .Taincolni’.o.. 2... 
29, 926 17-09) Manitoulin........ 
40,357 51-74]| Middlesex........ 
21,442 57-18} Muskoka......... 
15, 208 3-91] Nuipissing......... 
22,049 35° 00m eNoriolk =e. e.8 
18, 602 8-46] Northumberland. 
Ontarion= ee 
14,809 637 SNF Oxtor dees a ce 
Parry Sound 
4,293 59-63 Cele tee sates s 
Perthneye, ocewre. 
1,138,431 |8,872-21] Peterborough..... 
21,631 232-69|| Prescott.......... 
1,116,800 \6,656-22)| Prince Edward... 
8,329 55-90] Rainy River...... 
30, 085 48-06] Renfrew.......... 
27,551 ~17-43)) Russell et. on. a 
19, 852 2-08) Simcoe........... 
38, 996 27-08) Stormont......... 
202, 882 73091 SUG DULY. ore. 
23, 691 107-20) Thunder Bay..... 
27,493 50-54] Timiskaming..... 
44,233 Qh ies VACCOTIA ss sa crs. croe 
15, 842 65-19] Waterloo......... 
29,419 0-09} Welland........;. 
33,387 58-88] Wellington........ 
46, 574 195-69] Wentworth....... 
9,328 68-59 Oneal takes 3 
27,972 64-75 
31,645 | 113-83)|Manitoba.......... 
20,584 | 100-41} Division 1........ 
80, 352 44-15) Division 2........ 
40,471 4-51} Division 3.. a 
57,675 30-78] Division 4........ 
Division 5........ 
84,493 47°71) Division 6........ 
23,182 20-14) Division 7........ 
* 46, 864 59-93] Division 8........ 
13,170 65-52] Division 9........ 
14, 214 71-43) Division 10....... 
17,492 25:72 Division l1..% o.o 
16,516 45-25] Division 12....... 
Divisionyloncraat 
3,787,655 10-43) Division 14....... 
52,002 2°69] Division 15:.-:. 
56,695 | 134-67! Division 16....... 


1 Includes District of Patricia. 


Population, 1941 


Land 
Area in Per 
Sq. Miles Total Sq. 
Mile 
1, 650 41,680 | 25-26 
947 202, 520 213-85 
§2, 237 80, 730 1-55 
557 14,075 25-27 
384 16, 210 42-21 
629 25,215 40-09 
720 46, 150 64- 
707 174, 230 246-44 
1,599 53, 17 33-59 
478 18,732 39-19 
463 15, 989 34-53 
1,708 57, 160 33-47 
488 21, 854 44-78 
1,486 6,695 4-51 
363 28,515 78:55 
2,323 63, 322 27-26 
1,295 43,742 33°78 
153, 220 33,372 0-22 
918 66, 346 72-27 
1,124 56,925 50-65 
1,138 33, 148 29-12 
900 36, 042 40-05 
1,170 18, 469 15-79 
332 65, 066 195-98 
1,588 10, 841 6-83 
1, 240 127,166 102-55 
1, 585 21, 835 13-78 
7,560 43,315 6-73 
634 35, 611 56-17 
734 30, 786 41-94 
853 65, 718 77°04 
765 50, 974 66-63 
4,336 30, 083 6-94 
469 31, 539 67-25 
840 49, 694 59-16 
1,415 47,392 33-49 
494 25, 261 51°14 
390 16, 750 42-95 
7,276 19, 132 2-63 
8,009 54, 720 18-19 
407 17, 448 42-87 
1, 663 87, 057 2-35 
412 40,905 99-28 
18,058 80,815 4-48 
52,471 85, 200 1-62 
5,896 50, 604 8-58 
1,348 25, 934 19-24 
516 98, 720 191-32 
387 93, 836 242-47 
1,019 59, 453 58-34 
458 206, 721 451-36 
882 951,549 |1,078-85 
219,723 729,744 3:32 
4,281 27, 813 6-50 
2,320 41,426 17-86 
2,677 24,781 9-62 
2,466 15, 699 6°37 
5, 256 48, 424 9-21 
2,436 295, 342 121-24 
2,578 36, 669 14-22 
2,160 17, 803 8-24 
Te 2hy 47,277 38:85 
2,317 19, 562 8-23 
2,914 26, 637 9-14 
3,240 25,387 7:84 
3,324 26,033 7°83 
3, 636 26, 613 7°32 
2,304 12,059 6-23 
176, 637 38,219 0-22 
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98 POPULATION 
4.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941—concluded ‘ 
Population, 1941 : Population, 1941 
Province Land |——————___ Province Land! se 
and Area in Per and Area, in Per 
Division Sq. Miles Total Sq. Division Sq. Miles Total Sq. 
Mile Mile 
Saskatchewan..... 237,975 895,992 3-77)|British pean: 
ete : —conclude 
Piven], Se] aan) 8m) oma | on dena ae 
BN he A Var, © : i 5,965 101,711 17-05 
teas Pe eet ameter 17 3 ’ ’ 
Division 3........ 7,646 38, 648 jot} ° Bepocclc clot ac 3.799 347 665 
noe % Hanah | 91-51 
Division 4........ 7,579 22,300 2-94 Oy eps Sn Beas 13. 206 150.407 
Division § 5, 760 51,022} 8-86, Division 5........ pu se 
Sy a ett : : esau ie eee 2,512 112,231 44-68 
Division 6........ 6, 787 108, 816 16-03 
Piet pueccenen tt aee 182 3, 145 17-28 
Division seen ee 7,471 53, 852 7-21 + 
Tae (OE eet RRA 940 14, 139 15-04 
Division 8........ 9, 264 42, 845 4-62 SG 1.740 19. 855 7.39 
Division 9........ 5,010 62, 334 12-44 a ae DR gt 3476 3 950 0-93 
Division 10....... 4,860 43, 207 85 Oller a aeeenar eee eee cme ’ i 
Na Pave peserien a seeatok 4,356 4,787 1-10 
Division 11....... 5,979 80,012 13-38 Lip 
ete Division Occ... 31, 420 30, 710 0-98 
Division 12....... 5, 982 34, 673 5-80 
reat Cy ae rere ents mie 6, 868 2,486 0-36 
Division 18....... 6, 848 36, 346 5°31 b 3 343 7 662 9-99 
Division 14,...... 13,419 65, 166 4-86 ee er 6. 146 13, 916 9.26 
Division 15....... 8,190 89,036 LOS ST TY ashy vite 4 Ree ; ¢ 
cee oR ae otaeeas 5, 574 498 0-09 
Division 16....... 8, 102 53,212 6-57 Z 4 360 2.041 0-47 
Division 17.....,. 6,913 33, 173 4-80 oa mead f. 129 y 107 0-80 
Division 18....... 115, 535 11,039 0-10 Dicieeaen 22. 187 14.344 0-65 
Ce EE NER eae, Oe i 9, 893 8, 824 0-39 
Alberta............ 248,800 796,169 3°20 $y Nees ar! 6,514 2, 896 0-44 
Division 1,....... 7,823 29, 595. 4-04 A itealewc.. ? 5, 780 7,624 1-32 
Division 2........] 6,342 58, 563 9-23! Division 8........ 71,985 25,276 0-35 
Division 3........ 7,018 15,51S)|\>) J. 21): oan eneen tee) 9, 838 5,253 | 0-53 
Division 4........ 6,079 29, 383 4-83 hb 6 seh fete 9,974 2,713 0-27 
Division 5........ 7, 681 AB 2200) "> ' 2740 Ne Meee aun: 11,431 1,560 | © 0-14 
Division 6........ 11,709 146, 990 12-55 et ek ed 8,378 5, 907 0-71 
Divasioniqar cance: 6, 684 33, 285 4-98 MINE = op pei oe gee 13,019 4, 862 0:37 
Division 8........ 6,510 67, 630 US iis eo a 10, 799 3, 546 0-33 
Division 9........ 14, 823 30) ORY, 2-17 Pod a i Ree 8,546 ==, 435 0-17 
Division 10....... 6, 180 58, 807 9-52! Division 9........ 88, 128 18, 051 0-20 
Division 11....... 4, 753 149, 193 31-39 Aner es are 20, 668 833 0-04 
Division 12....... 11,601 17, 431 1-50 A a ee eee 39, 456 911 0-02 
Division 13....... 8,103 83,172 | B08 Gece eee 10, 819 2,353 | 0-22 
Division 14....... 8, 731 47,899 Di 40h eg eh 4,853 10, 554 2-17 
Division 15....... 22,845 17, 484 0-77 B ) Soh ee 8, 362 1,065 0-13 
Division 16....... 11,100 30,349 2-73 AC ER 3,970 2,335 0-59 
Division 17....... 101,318 9,712 0-10] Division 10.......| 82,533 8,481 u10 
CALC, AAS ea ' 38,016 133 - 
British Columbia.) 359,279 817,861 2-28 Dente alte 21,387 419 0-02 
Divisionel cscs: 15, 984 21,345 1-34 Cone rue ok 11,517 2,590 0-22 . 
eee vindobate Gee aieton 6, 934 3, 442 0-50 (6 baccarat 11, 613 5,339 0-46 
DMEM dot ah, pote: 6, 567 11, 280 1-72 
(RaSh ae Saba tsi 2,483 6, 623 2-67 
Wivasion Zech ais 13, 348 48, 266 3°62 
Bvcsen cate oe 3,518 3,790 1-08 ( 
HE aes tk Rede 4.111 25, 715 6-26 Vukon. acc 205,346 4,914 0-02 
Seth Eat ag 5,714 18,761 | ~ 3-28 
Divasionowaceoiet 10, 729 51, 605 4-81 
Ieee eet 4,425 30, 306 6-85 
: rise ; : Northwest 
Deeveeeeeeeeeee-| 3,688 15,840 | 4-35) "Territories... 1,253,438!| 12,028 | 0-01 
Ose eee dinlents oe 2,666 5, 459 2°05 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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5.—Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years 


; Nots.—In the past, this table has been based on census data. Owing to the incidence of the War and 
_ _ the postponement of regular census-taking in most countries, it was decided to substitute density figures 
; based on estimated population in those cases marked with an asterisk (*), rather than give census data 
that is not representative of existing conditions. Total area is used; except in the cases of Canada, the 
: Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United States, where figures of land area are available. 
; : Persons Persons 
Country Year per Country Year per 
7 : Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
! INGRHNEMANUS SPOKE: birder ee st 1942 (2b tor leC DNA -prOpers nt oc oe ocs a 1939 104-97 
lia haihurdty 2A Hy ae er ee 1942 711-21 || United States of America* (not 
_ United Kingdom (England and including Alaska)............. 1943 45-10 
: Wales, Scotland and Northern WOON Ch, wie h ewes teeta sd se eel 1943 37-63 
' Prelandeyravirecics teciectece cnn 1940 BOL Z 4h INOW Vat ols esau iis aes aiala er trocaretatane 1940 24-75 
| RUB TOW des SURE NSS eee ee em ee eae 1940 495-72 || Union of South Africa*......... 1943 23-04 
my Crerman Reich... a... 60.005. 1939 DEL I PRRs Pe ete Gate soaiaia/S ep ot piste etna 1939 20-85 
RR ae SCN ee er ees 1941 372-07 |) New Zealand*..-+......2....... 1943 15-87 
BBO ces. Aa ths fe o's MSGR bc Wibiens o's 1941 245-07 » iichreentina tn. we. . .c veep ete esse 1943 12-90 
IBTIGISh AUCIrItOLy l. baee ew . 01s 1941 341-88 Southern Rhodesia*...,........ 1943 | 10-51 
PIOLANG Rov sigh Wasi oh enc exentan a cokes, | 1938 250-00 ~ |) Camada: cack nS. ae oe es 1941 3-32 
STANCE teem emeres i Le eyce pe oh ah: 1939 197-24 Canada, exclusive of the 
SAMs ere a tak vA hike bees koe ld 1940 132-72 Werritories ve. eae eh ees 1941 5-74 
ATO peer ce ene ch av jeter, eheti-w Ne ots 1943 ALO 01 HpAcustra lia 65 it). ewe Wor ciate 1943 2-43 


1 Not including Burma. 


6.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase, Immigration and Estimated 
Emigration, Calendar Years, with Estimated Populations as at June 1, 1931-44 


Calendar-Year Data 


es bles eile! 
ear : : opulation 
: Natural Immi- Estimated 

Births Deaths Increase gration |Emigration|| 2% at June 1 
OS Te oe etek eh ws st cas 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,530 - 10,376,000 
MOS Diptera sitels vitae le 3 235, 666 104,377 131, 289 20, 591 17, 880 10, 510, 000 
OBS ie noob ee ws Riese 222, 868 101, 968 120, 900 14,382 12,282 10, 633, 000 
DOSS weateris cote cioe ahs 221,303 101, 582 119,721 12,476 24,197 10, 741,000 
TO al APs Se Ores ae areas 221,451 105, 567 115, 884 L277 23,161 10, 845, 000 
HOSE Ree ree. sete y aly 220,371 107,050 1135321 11, 643 19,964 10, 950, 000 
WUD lireten le ieee os Soc es ede 220, 235 113, 824 106,411 15,101 26, 512 11, 045, 000 
BIOS Sina th os afarensis was Cae 229, 446 106, 817 122, 629 17,244 32, 873 11, 152,000 
DDR lta Nia Ra eS Rae 229, 468 108, 951 120,517 16,994 22,511 11, 267, 000 
ROAD cite te ete aes Masa 244, 316 110, 927 133,389 11,324 30, 713 11,381,000 
MOB w ttctaiats sieeve s gat oes 200,018 114,639 140,678 9,329 24,007 11,507,000 
NED eG cet clas tik ate oS 272,313 112,978 159,335 7, 576 19,911 11, 654, 000! 
TICE Te Ae eal a a a a 283, 580 118, 635 164, 945 8, 504 15, 449 11, 812,000! 
WGA oN ei reets (aera alsin’ pis «.0/a0eta 284, 220 116, 052 168, 168 12,801 17,969 11,975, 0001 


1 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution 


The sex distribution of the Canadian people is characterized, as is that of any 
_ ‘young’ population, by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
_ greatly modified in recent times, especially since the rigid control of immigration 
following the War of 1914-18. In 1666, during the early years of settlement by 
_ the French-speaking immigrants, 63-27 p.c. of the population were males. In 
1784, when the English-speaking immigration to Canada was commencing, there 
_ were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 males 


__ 50871—73 
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to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation 
the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the greatest 
excess of males. 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the percentage of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. 


7.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, Census Years 1871-1941 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 
or | | | 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Pibmisiand a s.2.. 47,121 46,900 54, 729 54, 162 54, 881 54, 197 51,959 51,300 
Nova Scotia...... 193, 792 194,008 220, 538 220,034| ~— 227,093 223, 303 233, 642 225, 932 
New Brunswick... 145,888} 139,706} 164,119} 157,114) 168,739] 157,524) 168,639] 162,481 
Quebecie we ewes. 596,041} 595,475} 678,175} 680,852] 744,141] 744,394) 824,454) 824,444 
Ontario..... ic ahchet: 828, 590 792, 261 978, 554 948,368} 1,069,487) 1,044,834) 1,096,640] 1,086,307 
Manitoba......... 12, 864 12,364 Big ete 27,137 84,342 68,164} 188,504). 116,707 
Saskatchewan..... - - - - - - 49,431 41, 848 
Albertasenscm cess 41,019 32,003 


British Columbia.. 20, 694 15, 553 29, 503 19, 956 63, 003 35,170} 114,160 64,497 


Mukoneer ee ences = - - - 23,084 4,135 
INS Wispliae tegnees eames 24, 274 23,726 28,113 28, 333). 53,785 45, 182 10,176 9,953 

Canada....... 1,869, 264| 1,819,993) 2,188,854] 2,135,956) 2,460,471) 2,372,768] 2,751,708] 2,619,607 

ae iy el 1921 1931 1941 ° 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Pls island’ .t.... 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 
Nova Scotia...... 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257, 365 263, 104 249, 742 296, 044 281,918 
New Brunswick... 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190, 525 208, 620 199, 599 234, 097 223,304 
Miuebeetnoc ms assim 1,012, 815 992,961} 1,179,651) 1,180,859] 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982] 1,658,900 
Ontariowe suis. ve: 1,301,272} 1,226,020] 1,481,890) 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682,839] 1,921,201] 1,866, 454 
Manitoba......:.. 252, 954 208, 440 320,567) — 289,551 368, 065 332,074 378,079 351, 665 
Saskatchewan..... 291, 730 200, 702 413, 700 343, 810 499,935 421, 850 477, 563 418, 429 
Alberta sec. aes 223,792 150, 503 324, 208 264, 246 400, 199 331, 406 426, 458 369, 711 
British Columbia. . 251,619 140, 861 293, 409 231, 173 385, 219 309, 044 435,031 382, 830 
ikon ter ait oe es 6, 508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3,153 1,761 
INOW oe nn teh coals 3,350 3, 157] | 4,204 3, 9389 5,012 4,304 6, 700 5, 328 

Canada....... 3,821,995; 3,384,648] 4,529,643! 4,258, 306) 5,374,541/ 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately in 1921. 


Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
provinces, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
immigration has not played as great a part in upsetting the normal distribution of 


the sexes as it has in the other provinces. Even in Ontario immigrants from Con- 


tinental European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated as com- 
pletely as in the newer western provinces. 


A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
of urban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 
entirely changed the economic picture. Summary figures showing the disparity 
between the sexes in the matter of urban concentration in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 


in the total population are given in the following tabulation. Where the percentage. 
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MALES AND FEMALES PER 10,000 OF THE MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION, 


MALES AND FEMALES PER 10,000 POPULATION, BY QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS, 1851-1941 


BY QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS, 1851-1941 


EN POURCENTAGE DE LA POPULATION MASCULINE 
ET DE LA POPULATION FEMININE, PAR GROUPES QUINQUENNAUX D’AGE,’ 


HOMMES ET FEMMES PAR 10,000, 


HOMMES ET FEMMES PAR 10,000 AMES, PAR GROUPES QUINQUENNAUX D’AGE, 1851-1941 
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of urban males is large the percentage of females is also large. Each decade 
emphasizes the greater opportunities for female employment in urban centres as 
compared with rural. 


Tiem 1911 1921 1981 1941 

Excess of all males over all females per 100 of total population.. 6-07 3-09 3-59 2-56 

Percentage of females in urban centres to all females........... 47-12 51-78 55-98 56-61 

Percentage of males in urban centres to all males.............. 43-91 47-41 51-57 52-18 
Excess of urban females over urban males per 100 of urban 

POMUIIOU amet caret ee ohn rks, Aes aise aar kotete mam nl te —2-54 1-32 0-52 1-52 


Table 8 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in 
regard to masculinity. 


8.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years 
Norte.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 
Males Males 
Country Year F vide aes Country Year | F sales ee 
per 100 per 100 
Population Population 

PATON NOS ers at ds ani ws renew state, 1914 7-22 1G en DY Sena Ne BUA irs ap Gereae gee te 1936 —1-82 

1 OE Ras a a eo a 1941 3:36 anlar Ssatotg tee cee sake oe 1930 —2-05 
CANADA ee sie s shasetad.. sca 1941 2-56 German Reich............... 1939 —2-15 
SIN Ober arent aes Nalea sais ass eve 1936 2-43 INGE WAY tes eae oon a hen 1930 —2-49 
AIS traliatrgese casos sate ou sicce tee. 1933 1-57 Nocthers Irelandaaccsa) aoe LOST —2-66 

‘ Ow Zealand ou. nls cade 1936 1-52 Polandhiccs ecco neers tk 1931 —2-71 
Union of South Africal......... 1936 1-19 Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-01 

Irn rere insist tee icein «cts ke 1934 0-49 NSD ee Wiebe. Pe hs es 1939 —3-11 
Wmited States s,s. so. sates Sods 1940 0-34 SWibzeriands sees. sees oe 1940 —3-30 
Aa OC Ahn al Se sc A a OB 1940 0-02 TAU COE mere tes re ahs ee 1940 —3-62 
Methocliatde Fs A a a a, ie eat 1930 —0-63 Scotland vee tet pee aes odes, c a 1931 —3-94 
Owed ent wia sng. cae one seis 1940 —0-80 Porhural ascetics oe Seles 1940 —4-01 
OTCCCO Lee ee Doles eis haw cis 1928 —0-85 PAINE Hrskete elected nate dames 1940 —4-06 
hileta trace sale ote Ie Sales 1940 |- —0-88 Ue rts tl areata pe thenbegs GAS Bet li CP tee 1939 —4-19 
ASGl PIN Sent eHthag eh carralss th 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-22 

HIONIMIAT EM ee Oe he ee elneenes 1940 —1-14 


1 White population only. 


Section 3.—Age Distribution 


The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
_ analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death 
rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and activities 
that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a very small degree, but 
it immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century. (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-1 persons per thousand of the total population were in 
the age group 20-29 years and 130-5 persons per thousand in the group 30-39 years: 
a decade later, 190-3 per thousand were in the former group and 142-6 in the latter. 
Since immigration was cut down very severely after the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the 
upper age groups year by year; it has now reached those of the population in the 
‘fifties’. 
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9.—Male and Female Populations of Canada, by Age Periods, Census Years 1921-41 
Notr.—For comparable data for 1891-1911, see the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 95. 


1921 1931 1941 

Age Group a 

Male |] Female) Total Male | Female] Total Male | Female | Total 
Under 1 year....| 105,941] 103,725} 209,666] 102,930} 99,738} 202,668] 109,165} 105,635) 214,800 
AVCHE. ee pemetan 104,562} 103,209} 207,771] 102,879] 101,486} 204,365] 99,921} 96,600) 196,521 
DX VOCATS sadist ates 105,801) 104,144) 209,945) 111,910} 109,668) 221,578) 113,693] 110,157) 223,850 
2 yy Ue ae se 108,415} 106,203) 214,618) 113,021) 111,110] 224,131) 107,526) 104,653} 212,179 
Acree, SENAY Te aa 108,671] 106,878} 215,549) 112,432} 109,241} 221,673] 103,598! 100,906) 204,504 

Totals, Under 

5 Years...... 533,090) 524,159/1,057,549] 548,172) 531,243)1,074,415) 533,903) 517,951/1,051,854 
5- 9 years...... 528,663] 520,031/1,048, 694) 572,507) 560,242)1,132,749] 529,092) 516, 728)1,045, 820 
MO =14 rie aor 461,282) 451,805} 913,087] 542,930] 531,121)1,074,051]) 556,304) 544, 573)/1, 100, 877 
1p 1 Oe 403,235) 398,545} 801,780] 525,250) 514,341/1,039,591] 565,212) 554, 823)1, 120,035 
PAD 1 Pee LUNDY eae 350,971) 360,198} 711,169) 463,722} 447,463) 911,185) 517,956] 514, 470/1,032, 426 
= a Ome ts fot ke 347,622} 338,852] 686,474] 409,976] 376,305) 786,281|! 488,340) 478,650] 966,990 
OOo ieee i iecra sts 343, 237| 309,608} 652,845] 368,135} 340,701) 708,836] 431,591) 412,255] 843,846 
ObaO OF eg wiksaes 342,300} 290,066) 632,366] 359,081} 329,382} 688,463] 396,453] 363,101) 759,554 
ASA AON ETRY oo a, 286,451} 240,651) 527,102) 347,763] 298,336] 646,099] 348,616] 327,929] 676,545 
Ce Wie a ene uae 236,884) 198,129} 435,013] 321,513) 263,698) 585,211] 332,503) 302,643] 635,146 
SO roe IE Rue wee 195,133} 166,811) 361,944) 267,332) 221,349] 488,681] 315,866] 275,838) 591,704 
DODO tes ers ela 148,133} 132,163) 280,296) 199,160) 167,865) 367,025] 275,234] 231,658) 506,892 
UAT ae ee ee 126,397] 112,881] 239,278) 156,912) 137,685) 294,597) 218,557) 188,594) 407,151 
65-69 rea ee 90,615 81,381} 171,996] 120,695) 110,489) 231,134) 162,517) 145,207} 307,724 
PORTE io aces 60, 579 56, 846) 117,425). 88,581 83,019} 171,600) 111,152) 105,949) 217,101 
OTe RO oe LY 35,583} 35,767] 71,350 50,017) 48,612} 98,629) 67,200} 68,495) 135,695 
SO=S aoe tex en 18, 136 19, 465 37,601 23, 877 25, 294 49,171 34, 083 37, 431 71,514 
SHARD re neko oe 7,142 8,236] 15,378 8,665} 10,464) 19,129] 12,621 15,015) 27,636 
AO) Ue): yea Sra ea 1, 800 2,380 4,180 2,051 2,881 4,932 2,805 3,937 6, 742 
OF -OO meee. | See 412 565 977 417 656 1,073 457 770 1, 227 
100 oriover. jou a: 90 93 183 74 89 163 74 102 176 

Not given....... 11, 588 9,674 21,262 Qld 1,060 3,771 Nil Nil - 

Totals, Popue 

lation......... 4,529, 643/4, 258, 306/8, 787, 949)5,374,541|5, 002, 245|10,376,786|5,900,536)5, 606, 119)11,506,655 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per thousand 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201-1 in 1931 
and 209-5 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75-1 per thousand of the 
total population in 1921, 83-9 in 1931 and no less than 102-1 per thousand in 1941.. 


More detailed tables on this subject are given at pp. 94-96 of the 1943-44 
edition of the Year Book. | 


Section 4.—Conjugal Condition 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of conjugal condition 
is probably the most fundamental. Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic 
and social’. 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of conjugal condition, by age, are 
important. The ages of females (see Table 9), between 15 and 45 years have more 
significance than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, 
the expected proportion of births will also be small. It has been shown that for the 
Canadian population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the 
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married females, and proportion of females married has become steadily more 


favourable to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the 


trend has been less favourable. 


10.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Census 
Years 1911-41 


Nortr.—Figures for censuses previous to 1911 are not comparable. 


Divorced 
Year and Sex Single Married Widowed. and Legally Total! 
Separated 
No p.c. No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 
NOU eh ntacecte eda. a M. | 1,161,088] 45-0 | 1,326,959] 51-5 88,716} 3-4 2,087} 0-1 |] 2,597,133 
F 765,0 34-8 | 1,247,761] 56-8 178,961) 8-2 2,255) 0-1 || 2,201,780 
OM yea ls, ot ah Siecle M. | 1,173,730} 39-2 | 1,697,145) 56-7 119,571) 4-0 3,664] 0-1 |] 2,994, 720 
F 881,771] 32-0 | 1,630,636} 59-2 236,283] 8-6 3,726] 0-1 || 2,752,637 
MOS ih od oh wee bates M. | 1,519,844} 41-0 | 2,032,691] 54-9 148,851) 4-0 4,048) 0-1 }} 3,713,221 
F. | 1,148,977] 34-0 | 1,937,458] 57-3 288,530] 8-5 3,392} 0-1 || 3,378,579 
POSIT tecclecics so'eis's's 3 M. | 1,703,528} 39-8 | 2,363,528) 55-2 | 170,748] 4-0 42,770) 1-0 || 4,281,237 
F. | 1,328,489] 33-0 | 2,292,478) 56-9 354, 378] 8-8 51,399] 1-3 || 4,026, 867 


1 Includes conjugal condition not stated; percentages are based on stated condition. 


In Canada as a whole there are more married males than married females because 
of the excess of married male immigrants. Other striking statistics of conjugal 


condition are the great preponderance of widows compared to widowers and the 


large and increasing numbers of divorced or legally separated persons, but the reasons 
for these figures are more apparent. 


Conjugal condition of the 1941 population 15 years of age or over, by provinces 
and sex, is shown at p. 102 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Racial Origins 


A population composed of divers racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small ad- 
mixture of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are 
more readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting for the Census of 1921, 


_ has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British Isles stocks. 


It will be seen from Table 11 that, at the time of Confederation, the largest of 
the groups comprising the British Isles races was the Irish and that the Irish and 
the Scottish together outnumbered the English by almost two to one. The English, 
however, exceeded the Irish after 1881, while the Scottish took second place after 
1911. From 1881 to 1901, those of Irish origin increased only 3-3 p.c.: the smaller 
proportion of Irish to English and Scottish was due not alone to a decline in im- 


- migration but to their emigration from Canada. The relative gains from 1911 


to 1921 of the British Isles races as a group brought them to over one-half (55-4 


- p.c¢.) of the total population. The English (with 28-96 p.c.) ranked first in 1921 


of all races in Canada, the French were second (27-91 p.c.), the Scottish were third 
(13-35 p.c.), and the Irish fourth (12-61 p.c.). In 1931 the French again assumed 
the premier position and. the English ranked second, outnumbered by 187,000, yet 
there were only 54 French to every 100 persons of English, Scottish, Irish and 


__ Welsh descent combined. There was a relative reduction in the British Isles races 
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from 57-03 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 49-7 p.c. in 1941. The causes 
for this relative decrease were mainly: declining immigration from the British Isles, 
emigration to the United States of the Anglo-Saxons, repatriation of large numbers 
of French Canadians from the United States, and the generally higher rate of 
increase on the part of the French as compared with the various Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
The factors of immigration and emigration are transitory and change rapidly but 
the rate of natural increase has been persistently favourable to the French. 

For the British Isles races the inter-decennial increases have fallen consistently 
from 1911 to 1941. Between 1911 and 1921 the increase was 869,657; for the following 
decade it was 512,333; and from 1931 to 1941, 334,833. 

The British Isles and French groups taken together constituted 80 p.c. of 
the population in 1941, as was the case in 1931; this compared with 83 p.c. in 1921, 
84 p.c. in 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89-p.c. in 1881 and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. This 
pronounced decline has been due, in the main, to immigration of Continental Euro- 
peans to Canada during the past 40 years. | 

From the beginning of the present century the proportion of the European races 


(other than British and French) increased from 8-53 p.c. in 1901 to 17-76 p.e. in’ 


1941. The rate was such as to more than double the numbers of these European stocks 
in one decade (1901-11) and was much higher for specific origins: for instance the 
Belgians and Scandinavians trebled; the Jews and Italians increased more than 
fourfold; the Poles and Finns, respectively, were numerically five and six times 
stronger in 1911 than in 1901. 

The second decade of the century showed declining rates of growth; this period 
included three years of the heaviest immigration in the history of the Dominion 
and four years of war. The net result was that the. European stocks increased 
from 944,783 to 1,247,103 or 32 p.c. 

Several significant changes occurred in the third and fourth decades; the increase 
for the European stocks (other than British and French) rose from 1,247,103 in 
1921 to 2,048,926 in 1941 or by 63-9 p.c. . With the resumption of moderate immi- 
gration from Continental Europe in 1921 and the relatively higher birth rate among 
earlier Continental European immigrants, foreign Kuropean stocks increased nearly 
four and one-half times more rapidly than the British in 1921-31. 


11.— Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage 
Distribution for 1941 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


British Isles Races....} 2,110,502) 2,548,514) 3,063,195) 3,999,081) 4,868,738} 5,381,071] 5,715,904! 49-68 


English sane acs 706, 369 881,301} 1,260,899] 1,871,268} 2,545,358) 2,741,419} 2,968,402) 25-80 
TRISTY gets ac cies ot 846, 414 957, 403 988,721) 1,074,738} 1,107,803} 1,230,808) 1,267,702} 11-02. 
Scottishesch wae Ae. 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154} 1,027,015) 1,173,625} 1,346,350} 1,403,974} 12-20 
Other sana 7,773 9,947 13, 421 26, 060 41, 952 62,494 75,826] 0-66 
Other European Races.| 1,322,813} 1,598,385} 2,107,327] 3,006, 502/ 3,699,846) 4,753,242) 5,526,964) 48-03 
Krenchio are ceacen: if 082, 940 1, 298, ep 1,649,371} 2,061,719] 2,452,743] 2,927,990) 3,483,038) 30-27 
Austrian: Mase see rs 9472 44,036] 107,671 48, 639 37,715} 0-33 - 
Belgian. ouccecces - - 994 9, 664 20, 234 27,585 29,711) 0:26 
IBtlgarianes: wee = - =- - 1,765 3,160 3,260] 0-038 
Czech and Slaeale: - - = = 8, 840 30,401 42,912) 0-37 
Danish ssa aot 3 8 ‘ 3 pee Pils 10 34,118 37,439} 0-33 
Hinnishess.. ef aosteee es - - 2,502 15,500 21, 494 43, 885 41,683) 0-36 
Germaneucs aroha: 202, 991 254,319 310, ae 403, 417 294, 635 473, 544 464,682) 4-04 


Greek Piet sven 39 - 3,614 5,740 9,444 11,692! 0-10 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 105. 
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11.—Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage 
Distribution for 1941—concluded 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


Other European Races} No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
—concluded f 
HNeariani...f....e. - - 1,549¢ 11,6484 13,181 40, 582 54,598) 0-47 
MELIANI #5 f 525-05 aes 3 3 3 3 15, 876 19,382 21,050} 0-18 
Wea ae Ne eis: 1,035 1, 849 10, 834 45, 963 66, 769 98,173 112,625) 0-98 
POMS Ss cf etek 125 667 16,131} . 76,199 126, 196 156, 726 170,241) 1-48 
WEIPUADION 2. whe. s = - — - 1,970 5, 876 7,789) 0-07 
Netherlander:...... 29, 662 30, 412 33, 845 55, 961 117, 505 148, 962 212,863} 1-85 
Norwegian.......... 3 3 3 3 68, 856 93, 243 100,718) 0-88 
IeGisheat ee. ea os = - 6,285 30,052 53, 403 145, 503 167,485) 1-45 
Roumanian......... = - 354° 5, 8835 13, 470 29,056 24,689} 0-21 
MSUISSLON Go ies cele eis e o)s 6076 1,2276 19, 825 44,376 100, 064 88,148 83,708] 0-73 
Scandinavian.....:.. 1, 623 Baez 31,042} 112,682 7 7 = 
i CaTe WES) 6 AR tg eine 3 3 3 3 ; 61 , 503 81,306 85,396] 0-74 
Agrainiane :. 6. ree. ; = 3 5, 682 75,482 106, 721 225,113 305,929} 2-66 
Yugoslavic.......... - - - - 3, 906 16,174 21,214) 0-18 
MOR en is seats vans. 3,791 co ( 00 5,174 6, 756 16,180 6, 232 6,527} 0-06 
Asiatic Races......... 4 4,383 23) 731 43, 213 65, 914 84, 548 74,064] 0-64 
WINCSO s,s eek bo es = 4,383 17,:312 27,831 39, 587 46,519 34,627} 0-30 
WAPANESE:. 6... ss - = - 4,738 9,067 15, 868 23,342 23,149) 0-20 
miherscry iy re et 4 = 1, 681 6,315 10, 459 14, 687 16,288) 0-14 
Indian and Eskimo.... 235037 108, 547 127,941 105, 611 113, 724 128, 890 125,521) 1-09 
INTERG ROS age ee 21,496 21,394 17, 437 16,994 18,291 19, 456 22,174); 0-19 
(ON Ss 2 ee eee 348 2,780 145 18,310 187 681} 36, 753) 0-32 
INOt stated: os... 6.6. 7,561 40, 806 31, 539 16, 932 21,249 8, 898 5,275) 0-05 
PROLAIS Ait. oe seca 3,485,761) 4,324,810) 5,371,315) 7,206,643) 8,787,949 10,376,786] 11, 506,655/ 100-00 
lJneludes the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Includes Bohemian, Bukovinian and 
Slavic. 3 Included under Scandinavian. 4JIncludes Lithuanian and Moravian. 5Tn- 
cludes Bulgarian. 6 Includes Finnish and Polish. 7 Since 1921 Scandinavian has been divided 


into Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


Racial origins of the population by provinces and territories in 1941 are given 
at p. 106 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


It is interesting to note how the main racial origins are represented in the 
populations of leading Canadian cities and in Table 12 the populations of nine 
cities of Canada are analysed from this standpoint. The predominantly French 
complexion of Montreal and Quebec contrasts with the British Isles racial major- 
ities of the other cities. 


12.—Leading Racial Origins of the Populations of Cities of Over 90,000, 1941 


Racial Origin pee Toronto By a thas Spee Ottawa | Quebec | Windsor aii a 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British Isles Races ei ae 182,948] 523,588) 212,817} 130,394] 129,738] 94,112) 10,202} 62,237) 62,775 
MOIS HEN ars Se Clk te, 100, 637} 291,852) 114,948) 62,019} 77,903] 41,500 4,266) 34,530} 29, 733 
ieee eo igri as .tetie viel cots os 43,892) 115,881} 31,464} 25,490) 21,059) 32,347 4,402; 13,130) 12,456 
SLO DLE IS AR a 37,078! 108,974; 61,816} 40,496) 28,985) 19,520 1,499} 18,781} 18,896 
OCHS is ig ele aa 1,341 6, 881 4,594 2,389 1,791 745 35 796 1,690 
PSTECH cig Sins dinlelat ss o's 598,901] 15,135) 6,303; 6,969} 38,744) 48,081] 138,923) 18,980} 4,997 
Conia 3,789} 8,528) 4,958) 12,170) 3,947) . 2,511 154) 2,827) 4,658 
Se ek. fc, 23,752) 14,171) 3,644; 1,609} 6,294) 1,662 258)... 2; 453 361 
a 51,132)" 749,046)" 2,812) 17,027)- 2,597) - 3.809 376)... 2,226], 91, 449 
LPL ST Se gas eka atte ea 7,045) 11,517 2,659) 11,024 0, o12 785 32 2,936 2,923 
OSE a 5,844) 10,423) 1,913) 22,578) 2,265 547 22| 1,817) ~ 6;070 
Other and not stated...... 29,596} 35,049} 40,247! 20,189) 12,440) 3,444 790} 11,835) 10,584 
CS (ne 903,007| 667,457 275,353 221,960! 166,337! 154,951! 150,757| 105,311! 93,817 
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Section 6.—Religions 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The growth of the 
different denominations from an early date is traced statistically in Table 13. 


Over the period from 1871 to 1941 something like 40 p.c. of the population of 
Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith. This proportion has been remarkably 
constant over the 70 years. The 1941 percentage (inclusive of Greek Catholics) 
was 43-34 p.c. Methodists were 15-67 p.c. of the population in 1871 but fell to 
13-19 p.c. in 1921. Presbyterians increased from 15-57 p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. 
in 1921; they were reinforced by the considerable immigration from Scotland after 
the beginning of the century. The organization of the United Church of Canada 
in 1925 left the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists much weaker in member- 
ship. Almost all Methodists, the main body of Congregationalists and a large 
number of Presbyterians united to form that Church. 


Among some of the numerically larger European races in Canada the leading 
religious denominations at the 1941 Census were: German—32-0 p.c. Lutheran, 
25:0 p.c. Roman Catholic and 14:2 p.c. United Church; Ukrainian—62-3 p.c. 
Roman Catholic and 29-1 p.c. Greek Orthodox; Scandinavian—59-8 p.c. Lutheran, 
17-0 p.c. United Church and 6:8 p.c. Anglican; Netherlanders—30-5 p.c. Mennonite, 
28-1 p.c. United Church, 11-4 p.c. Anglican and 7-6 p.c. Baptist. About 81 p.c. 
of the people of Polish origin were Roman Catholic and 91 p.c. of the Italians 
reported this religious denomination. It is interesting to note that 13-6 p.c. of 
the Chinese stated that they belonged to the United Church and 7 p.c. to the Pres- 
byterian Church, while 21-4 p.c. of the Japanese reported United Church as their 
religious denomination. 


13.— Religions of the People, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage Distribution 


for 1941 
Religion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 ; 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 

Adventist........ 6,179 7,211 6,354 8,058} 10,406} 14,179 16, 026 18,449} 0-16 
Anglican.......... 501,269; 574,818} 646,059} 681,494/1,043,017|1, 407,780] 1,635,615] 1,751,188] 15-22 
Baptist........... 243,714) 296,525} 303,839) 318,005} 382,720) 421,730} 443,341) 483,592] 4-20 
Brethren.,....... 2,305 8, 831 11, 637 8,014 9,278} 11,580 13, 472 13,767] 0-12 
Buddhist......... - = - 10, 407 10,012 11,281 15, 784 15,635} 0-14 
Christian......... 15, 153 = - 7,484 17, 421 17,142 11527, 8,515} 0-07 
Christian Science. - - - 2,619 5,073] 13,826 18, 436 20,222) 0-18 
Church of Christ, 

Disciples....... = 20,198) 12,763} 17,164) 14,554) 13,107 15, 811 21,223) 0-18 
Confucian......... - - - Ono 14, 562 27,114 24,087 22,233] 0-19 
Congregationalist. 21,829} 26,900} 28,157) 28,293) 34,054) 30,730 6941 2 - 
Doukhobor....... ~ - - 8,775} 10,493} 12,648 14,913} | 16,844) 0-15 
Evangelical 

Church......... 4,701 - - 10,193) 10,595) 13,905 22,213 37,002} 0-32 
Free Methodist 

Church of ; 

Canada’........ ~ - ~ - = - 7,730 8,788} 0-07 
Hriends:4. 22220406 7,353 6, 553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 1,964] 0-02 
Gospel People. ... ~ - - - 135 2,449 6,355 7,005} 0-06 
Greek Orthodox!. 18 = - 15,630| 88,507; 169,832} 102,389] 139,629} 1-21 
International 

Bible Students. . - = - 99 925 6, 678 13, 552 6,994) 0-06 
Jewish: sn ieee 1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564] 125,197 155, 614 168,367} 1-46 
Lutheran......... 37,935} 46,350} 63,982} 92,524] 229,864) 286,458} 394,194) 401,153] 3-49 
Mennonite (incl. 

Hutterite)®..... ~ - - 31,797) 44,625) 58,797 88,736} 111,380] 0-97 
Methodist........ 578,161] 742,981] 847,765) 916, 886/1,079, 993)1, 159, 246 2 2 - 
Mormon.......... 534 - - 6, 891 15, 971 19, 622 22,005 25,2841 0-22 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 107. 
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13.— Religions of the People, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage Distribution 

for 1941—concluded 
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- Religion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
: No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 

No religion....... 5, 146 2,634 8 4,810} 26,027) 21,739 21,071 19,126] 0-17 
TED ae i aie 1, 886 4,478 8 15,107 11, 840 6,778 5,008 2,908} 0-02 
Pentecostal....... - - o - 513 7,003 26,301 57,646] 0-50 
Plymouth 

Brethren. ...... - - - 3,040 3, 488 6, 482 6, 983 6,447) 0-06 
Presbyterian..... 574, 577|. 676,165} 755,326) 842, 531/1,116,071/1, 409,406) 870,728! 829,1471) 7-21 


Protestant, 7.¢.8.. 10,146 6,519) 12,253} 11,612} 30,265] 30,753 23, 296 10,756} 0-09 
Roman Catholic. ./1, 532, 471|1, 791, 982/1, 992, 017|2, 229, 600]2, 833, 041/3, 389, 626] 4,285,388” 4,986,5527| 43-34 
Salvation Army.. = = 13,949} 10,308) 18,834) 24,733 30, 716 33,548} 0-29 
Unitarian......... 2,275 2,126 iter 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 5,578} 0-05 

- - - o os 8,728} 2,017,375] 2,204,875] 19-16 
SS eee 15,637} 21,382} 46,030) 19,202} 30,104) 32,066 44,515 53,679] 0-47 
Not stated....... 126,853°} 86,769} 80,267) 48,222) 32,490] 19,259 16,042 17,159) 0-15 


1The figures for 1931 and 1941 entered opposite ‘‘Congregationalist”’ and *‘Presbyterian’”’ represent 
the number not included in the ‘‘United Church”’. 2 Included in ‘‘United Church’’. 3 Re- 
ported as Methodist before 1931. 4 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic combined under the term 
“Greek Church” in 1921. In the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included with Roman 
Catholics. 5 Mennonites were included with Baptists in 1871 and 1881; in 1891 they were included 
with ‘‘other denominations’’. 6 Included with ‘‘other’’. 7 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics 
in 1931 and 185,657 in 1941. 8 Includes 109,475 population in Manitoba, British Columbia and the North- 
west Territories who were largely Indian and hence likely Pagan. 


Details of leading religious denominations by provinces are given at p. 109 of 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book; those of the population of the nine leading 
cities are shown in Table 14. 


14.— Religious Denominations of the Populations of Cities of Over 90,000, 1941 


Religion ee Toronto phe a jue rete Ottawa | Quebec | Windsor een 
No No No No No. No No No No 
LNG Ga) a 81 304 499 234 124 38] Nil 73 164 
PAN OUIORTGe eee os Ae seen oe 64,798} 199,805) 84,947) 47,405} 46,834] 27,281 2,169} 21,063} 19,319 
Hea phiabremr cu. Meee 4,549) 34,074) 12,663 4,857 9,386 3,417 160 4,942 OL. 217 
Brethren and United 
Brothrenie.ai che 184 1,078 623 210 365 96 2 267 107 
Buddhist and Confucian... 1,143} (1,340) 10,700 545 60 70 46 101 237 
Christian Science......... 486}. 3,195} 2,638) 1,069 371 425 1 354) 367 
Church of Christ, Disciples 95/5 41, 013 183 462 200 27 i 371 195 
Evangelical Church....... 437 2,606 759 476 Pai 716 1 50 234 
Greek Orthodox.......... 8,619 8, 152 1, 783 4,615 1, 813 827 163 3,013 3, 259 
UGE es aes na ae 50,772} 48,744 2,742) 16,917 2,562 3,788 359 2,224 1,413 
He GOrAD Shi oe co es Seas 3, 547 5,977}. 10,151) 14,4384 2,046 1, 939 19 1,653 4,799 
“Mennonite (including 
Hutterite)....5......... 54 326 559 1, 285 4] 9) Nil 62 29 
Mormon a3. le cecees Co 44 535 296 129 198 68 1 300 253 
sepntecostals:: ) 32.5. wf 1,489) 1,929) 1,326). 1,677 733 295 5 652 782 
Presbyterian............. 26,947; 90,217) 39,637) 17,931] 25,179} 9,981 485} 11,370] 13,164 
Roman Catholic!......... 699, 885) 103,324) 30,063} 48,772] 32,883) 76,607] 146,312] 39,928 18, 748 
Salvation ATM Y. ...:0'ss+-0- 701 3, 402 1,356 801 1,058 374 uf 612 389 
United Church........... 33,717| 153,575] 69,246] 56,917] 36,692] 26,903 681} 16,845} 23,305 
Not stated and other..... 5,459) 7,861! 5,1821 83,2241 4,480| 2,090 3391 1,431 1, 836 
ea hess he ee a eA ema CP EOS 8 SP I ee EAE ee AL per TOM! FE AOE ROOM 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 
Section 7.—Birthplaces 


The population of Canada by broad nativity groups, Canadian born, other 


British born, United States born and other foreign born, is shown in Table 15. 
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The effects of the large immigration at the beginning of the century are seen 
in all columns of the percentage figures after 1901. Whereas in 1871, 83-30 p.c. 
of the total population were Canadian born, 14-06 p.c. other British born, and 2-64 
p.c. foreign born, the corresponding propomiane in 1941 were 82-46 p.c., 8-72 p.c. 
and 8-82 p.c., respectively. 


~The smallest element in the population, viz., the foreign born other than United 
States born, actually shows the greatest percentage increase. These “other foreign 
born” increased rapidly from 0-85 p.c. in 1871 to 7-50 p.c. in 1931, more than 
doubling in absolute numbers from 1901. The decline of the group indicated for 
1941 is attributable to a restricted immigration policy. (See Chapter VI.) 


15.— Nativity of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941 


British Born Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
. British Born Foreign Born 
Year Caasdi Other Born “yom es Booiias 
Le ee co British U it d 7 ; . tion Cana- Other | United | Other 
Mas! Born! Gia C ae dian British | States | Foreign 
oes pub Born Born Born Born 
No. No. No. No. Nov? DAG: Dace Dece Ge 
AST er wl neo nO0s1Ooo 506, 721 64,613 30,641 | 3,605,0102] 838-30 14-06 1-79 0-85 
1881....| 3,721, 8263 478,615 MEMOS 46,616 | 4,324,810 || 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....} 4,189,3683 490,573 80, 915 72,383 | 4,833,239 || 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901...) 4,671,815 421,051 127,899 | 150,550 | 5,371,315 || 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80 
1911....) 5,619, 682 834,229 | 303,680 | 449,052 | 7,206,643 || 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....|° 6,832,224 | 1,065,448 | 374,022.) 516,255'| 8,787,949." 77-75 12-12 4.26 5-87 
1931....} 8,069, 261 1,184,880 | 344,574 | 778,121 | 10,376,786 || 77-76 11-42 3-32 7°50 
1941....] 9,487,808 | 1,003,769 | 312,473 | 701,660 | 11,506,6553| 82-46 8-72 2-72 6-10 
1 Includes some cae of persons born at sea. 2 Includes six provinces only. 3 Includes 


‘birthplace not state 


Table 27, p. 113 of the 1943-44 Year Book gives, for 1941, the nativity of the 


population analysed by sex and province. 


Table 16 gives the total population by country of birth for census years 1871- 
1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both the country of 
birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of the native- 
born population. These data provide information respecting the interprovincial 
movement of the Canadian-born population (see p. 118). 


Comparative figures for country of birth for census periods to 1921 and those 
taken more recently are difficult to obtain because of the many geographical changes 
in Europe after the War of 1914-18; for instance, a person who early in the century 
migrated to Canada from a certain part of Austria or Hungary might not realize 
that in 1931 he should have recorded his birthplace as Poland or Roumania in line 
with the new national boundaries. In comparing the census figures of several 
decades these facts have to be considered and a regrouping of certain European 
countries whose boundaries were changed in later censuses is carried back to earlier 
censuses to maintain comparability. Table 16 is probably as far as the census 
can go in supplying strictly comparable figures along these lines. In this table no 
change has been made affecting the census figures themselves: they have been merely 
regrouped geographically. 
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16.—Population, by Birthplace, Census Years 1871-1941 


Birthplace 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
COLT TG 13 Egle oleae eed 3,003,035 | 3,721,826] 4,189,3681| 4,671,815 | 5,619,682 | 6,882,224 | 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 
British Isles....... 496, 595 470, 906 477, 735 404, 848 804, 234 | 1,025,119 | 1,188,942 960, 125 
Other British?.,... 10, 126 7,709 12, 838 16, 203 29,995 40, 329 45, 888 43, 644 
GUEODES cbs ccc ce ss 28, 699 39,161 53, 841 125, 549 404, 941 459,325 714, 462 653, 705 

Belgium........ - - ~ 2,280 | - 7,975 13, 276 17, 033 14, 773 
miniand : 2s. s as - - - - 10, 987 12,156 30, 354 24, 387 
France.......... 2,908 4,389 5, 381 7,944 17,619 19, 247 16, 756 13, 795 
Germany....... 24, 162 25,328 27, 752 27,300 39,577 25, 266 39, 163 28,479 
GECOCE. cs. e eh os - - - 213 2,640 3, 769 5, 579 5, 871 
QELS, cSt sess ore 218 ve 2,795 6, 854 34, 739 30, 031 42,578 40, 432 
Netherlands. - - - 385 3, 808 5, 827 10, 736 9, 928 
Russia, Lithuania 

and Ukraine... 416 6,3763 9, 222 31,231 89,984 | 112,412 | 133,869 | 124,402 

Scandinavian 
3 pes Serhan 588 2,076 7,827 18,388 61,240 64, 795 90, 042 72,473 
entra : 

countries‘...... 102 = 695 29,478 | 129,421.) 159,379 | 317,350} 309,360 

OGherre 3 ares a 305 215 169 1,481 6,951 7, 667 11,002 9,810 
DAG TWAS aa AnD oe = = 9,129 23,580 40, 946 53, 636 60, 608 44,443 
United States..... 64, 613 77, 753 80,915 | 127,899 | 803,680 | 374,022 | 344,574 | 312,473 
Other countries.... 1, 942 _ 7,455 9,413 1,421 3,165 3,294 3,051 3,512 

Totals. .....:. 3,605,0105| 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 [10,376,786 |11,506,6551 

1JIncludes ‘“‘birthplace not stated’’. 2Includes ‘‘born at sea”’ 3 Includes Poland. 

_ ‘Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Galicia ‘and Roumania. 5 In- 


cludes six provinces only. 


More detailed information on this subject will be found at pp. 111-117 of the 


1943-44 Year Book. 


Table 17 gives, for all urban centres of over 30,000, the numbers and proportions 
of the population who are Canadian born and who are born outside Canada. As 
is to be expected, the percentages of those born outside Canada are, in general, 
much greater in western than in eastern cities. 


17.—Populations in Urban Centres of Over 30,000, by Nativity, 1941 


Population Percentages of Population 

Urban Centre ff 

and Cana- Born Outside Canada Cana- } Born Outside Canada 
Province dian = |——-——-——————_——_|_ Total! dian |—---- 

Born British ) Foreign) Total Born | British|Foreign) Total 
Montreal, Que....... 777,151 | 48,612 | 77,183 | 125,795 | 903,007 || 86-06 5-38 8-55 13-93 
shoronto; Ong... ..7 457,766 | 138,260 | 71,380 | 209,640 | 667,457 || 68-58 | 20-72; 10-69 31-41 
Vancouver, B.C..... 167,094 | 72,501 | 35,743 | 108,244 | 275,353 || 60-68 | 26-33 | 12-98 39-31 
Winnipeg, Man....... 144,437 | 38,768 | 38,732 | 77,500 | 221,960} 65-07 | 17-47} 17-45 34-92 
Hamilton, Ont....... 114,755 | 35,149 | 16,423 | 51,572 | 166,337 || 68-99 | 21-13 9-87 31-00 
MOttaws, Ontoacwas<- 135,569 | 12,602 6,733 | 19,335 | 154,951 }} 87-49 8-13 4-35 12-48 
Quebec, Que......... 147, 661 782 2,012 3,094 | 150,757 |} 97-95 0-52 1-53 2-05 
Windsor; .Onti., $5053. 77,062 | 13,576] 14,664 | 28,240 | 105,311] 73-18 | 12-89 | 18-92 26-81 
Edmonton, Alta:.... 63,777 | 16,268 | 18,763 | 30,031 | 93,817 }| 67-98 | 17-34] 14-67 32-01 
Calgary, Alta, (52055 57,705 | 19,507 | 11,681 | 31,188 | 88,904] 64-91 | 21-94} 13-14 35-08 
Wondon, Ont .2.5.ss05 61,406 | 12,973 3,882 | 16,855 | 78,264 |} 78-46 | 16-58 4-96 21-54 
Halifax, N.S... 6. & 62, 254 6,173 | 2,049 8,222 | 70,488 || 88-32 8-76 2-91 11-67 
iWerdim; Que... 6s. 3. 52,568 | 12,309 2,464 | 14,773 | 67,349 | 78:05 | 18-28 3-66 21-94 
Regina, Sask........ 42,203 8, 224 7,818 | 16,042 | 58,245 || 72-46] 14:12} 18-42 27-54 
Saint John, N.B..... 47, 840 2,362 1,530 3,892 | 51,741 || 92-46 4-56 2-96 7°52 
Wictoria, B.C...) 25,427 | 138,822 4,814 | 18,636} 44,068] 57-70 | 31-37 | 10-92 42-29 
Saskatoon, Sask..... 30, 502 7,045 5,477 |. 12,522 | 48,027] 70-89 | 16-87] 12-73 29-10 
Three Rivers, Que...| 40,380 420 1, 206 1,626 | 42,007 |) 96-13 1-00 2-87 3°87 
Sherbrooke, Que.....| 33,389 1,011 1,564 2,575 | 35,965 || 92-84 2-81 4-35 7°16 
Kitchener, Ont...... 29, 709 1,554 4,390 5,944 | 35,657 || 83-32 4-36 | 12-31 16-67 
UTE OOUGL: oc. orcas 32,364 187 395 582 | 32,947 || 98-23 0-57 1-20 1-77 
Sudbury, Ont........ 26, 493 1,540 4,166 5,706 | 32,203 |} 82-27 4-78 | 12-94 17-72 
Brantford, Ont.. 24, 253 5, 574 2,121 7,695 | 31,948} 75-91 | 17-45 6-64 24-09 
Outremont, Que... 23, 801 1,790 5, 160 6,950 | 30,751 |) 77-40 5-82} 16-78 22-60 


Fort William, Ont...| 21,434 3, 883 5, 264 9,147 | 30,585 || 70-08 | 12-70] 17-21 29-91 
St. Catharines, Ont..| 21,925 5, 269 3,078 8,347 | 30,275 || 72-42 | 17-40) 10-17 27°57 
Kingston, Ont....... 25,451 3,417 1,254 4,671 | 30,126 | 84-48 | 11-34 4-16 15-50 


1 Includes ‘birthplace not stated’’. 
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Section 8.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the purposes of the Census, the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as ‘urban’ and that outside of such localities 
as ‘rural’. The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, there- 
fore, is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of 
population within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in 
regard to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as 
urban,* the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not at all 
uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion. 


_ This basis of comparing rural and urban populations adhered to throughout 
the census analyses is, then, adopted for Canada, not because it is best, but because 
the necessary comparable data over a long period ot years required for comparison 
by degree of urbanization does not exist. Obviously, the populations of villages 
of less than 1,000 cannot be regarded as truly urban, although there is reason, for 


certain purposes, to distinguish them from the surrounding rural populations, in 


that they enjoy definite cultural advantages not possessed by the strictly rural 
municipalities. 

Table 18 has been prepared to overcome some of the difficulties involved, 
and to provide a basis for comparison of urban centres by size with those of other 
countries. These data enable places outside any required size limits to be readily 


excluded. Similar data, by provinces, will be found in Volume II of the Census of 
1941. 


During the latest four decades there has been a radical shifting in the dis- 
tribution of the Canadian population as between rural and urban districts. The 
change has been continuous throughout the period. In the decade ended 1941 
the proportion inéreased from 53-70 p.c. to 54-34 p.c. Urban communities absorbed 
nearly 60-22 p.c. of the total increase with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 998,177. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 457 were resident in rural and 543 in urban communities on June 2, 1941, 
as compared with 463 in rural and 537 in urban communities on June 1; 198T.505 
in rural and 495 in urban on June 1, 1921; and 546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 
1911. In this trend to urbanization of population Canada is by no means unique. 
The same change has characterized virtually all western nations to a greater or 
lesser degree during the past century. 


The information regarding rural and urban residence was enlarged upon in the 
Census of 1941. Every person stated not only his province of birth, but also whether 
he was born in a rural or urban municipality, the length of residence in the rural or 
urban municipality in which he was enumerated, the province or country of previous 
residence, and whether this was in a rural or urban municipality. This information 
will enable a closer study to be made of urbanization and its causes. 


Table 18 gives the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 
centres, the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 
the larger cities and towns at a time when immigration, which in former decades 
(especially that of British origin) tended to concentrate in urban centres, was 
negligible. 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 
not greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and as the 
Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. The Ontario 
law, on the other hand, requires that a village before it can be incorporated must have a population of 750 
on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 
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18.—Urban Populations, by Size-of-Municipality Groups, Census Years 1921-41 


1921 1931 1941 


In Urban Centres | Num- P.C. | Num- P.C. || Num- PC: 
of— ber Popu- of ber Popu- of ber Popu- © of 
of lation Total of lation Total of lation Total 
Places op Places Pop Places Pop 
Over 500,000........ 2 | 1,140,399 | 12-98 2 | 1,449,784 | 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 Nil = = Nil = - Nil - - 
300,000 and 400,000 sf - = ss = - % = - 
200,000 and 300,000 es - - 21} 465,378 4-49 2) 497,313 4-32 
100,000 and 200,000 4] 518,298 5-90 3 | 413,013 3°98 4] 577,356 5-02 
50,000 and 100,000 5 | 336,650 3-83 7 | 470,443 4-54 7 | 508,808 4-42 
25,000 and 50,000 if 239,096 2-72 10 339, 521 3:27 19 605, 805 5-26 
15,000 and 25,000 19 370, 990 4-22 y+) 457, 292 4-4] 20 377, 505 3°28 
10,000 and 15,000 18 224,033 2°55 23 275, 944 2-66 24 296, 195 2°57 
5,000 and 10,000 54 | 382,762 4-36 68 | 458,784 4-42 74 1 510,429 4-44 
3,000 and 5,000 72-1 272,720 3-10 Tle 2735276 2-63 91 | 348,709 3-03 
1,000 and 3,000 293 | 492,116 5-60 324 | 557,466 5-37 337 | 561,019 4-88 


500 and _ 1,000 290 | 215,648 2-45 322 | 231,375 2:23 310 | 219,571 1-91 
Under 500.......... 679 | 159,410 1-81 750 | 179,782 1-73 750 | 179,242 1-56 


11 ae 1,443 | 4,352,122 | 49-52 | 1,605 | 5,572,058 53-70 || 1,640 | 6,252,416 54-34 


19.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 


1911-41 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 

6 or —_———_—_-_-_ --:--=--.v—-__4100 OS _ ee | | |S 

Territory — Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Pi. Island. ...... 78,758 14,970 69, 522 19, 093 67, 653 20,385 70,707). . 24,340 
Nova Scotia...... 306, 210 186, 128 296, 799 227,038 281,192 231, 654 310, 422 267, 540 
New Brunswick... 252, 342 99, 547 263, 432 124, 444 279,279 128, 940 313,978 148, 423 
PCD OC sercce oscce are’ 1,038, 934 966, 842} 1,037,941] 1,322,569} 1,061,056) 1,813,606) 1,222,198] 2,109, 684 
Ontario Oe, 1,198, 803} 1,328,489] 1,227,030) 1, 706,632) 1,335,691] 2,095,992] 1,449,022) 2,338, 633 
Manitoba... ..... 261,029 200, 365 348, 502 261, 616 384, 170 315, 969 407, 871 321, 873 
Saskatchewan..... 361, 037 131,395 538, 552 218, 958 630, 880 290, 905 600, 846 295, 146 
PRIS BUCA S ssinre a ocese cs 236, 633 137, 662 365, 550 222,904 453,097 278, 508 489, 583 306, 586 
British Columbia... 188,796] 203,684] 277,020) 247,562) 299,524) 394,739] 374,467) 443,394 
VAUISOM: cathe sian oh 4,647 8, 865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 jeer a W/ 1,797 
Re Wah te Rca 6, 507 Nil 8, 143 Nil 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


Montreal, the largest city in Canada, increased by 84,480 in the decade 1931-41, 
from 818,577 to 903,007; Toronto, the only other city of over half a million popula- 
tion, increased by 36,250 from 631,207 to 667,457. Vancouver and Winnipeg went 
up to 275,000 and 222,000, respectively; Hamilton, Ottawa and Quebec were all 
over 150,000; Windsor over 100,000; and the western cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary over 93,800 and 88,900, respectively. These latter cities exceeded London, 
which also came in the 75,000 to 100,000 class in 1941. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. It has, therefore, been advisable to calculate the total populations for the 
metropolitan areas of these greater cities. Table 20 shows comparative figures 
for 1931 and 1941. 
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20.—Populations of Greater Cities in 1941 Compared with 1931 


Greater City ‘ 1941 1931 Greater City 1941 1931 
No. No. No. No. 
Montreal. sccnian tie ceunien 1,139, 921 1 02321 OSalb vation Con. neateeeeniens aris 176,110 163,710 
ROTONBO Rs: aakelhneon By eclemtete 900, 491 SLOSS TW sWancdsort.s7. saree eer 121,112. 110, 385 
Wancouverek, <select olstersbek 351, 491 SOS SAN Oat e lata xs! el oe oe na 91, 829 74, 161 
WANT PG Z. Ey. wiecieiesienoveraione 290, 540 28420541 MUON GON ice arses eerctaciveeres 86, 740 1 
OLA Waar ee Meee tock 215,022 175s OSSal MVC COLIC Gia i: see ee 75,218 1 
Quebec. tenet. bee 200, 814 172 ol alssamtid ohn sceteenne ete 65, 784 58,717 


1 Not included in Greater Cities in 1931. 


21.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Over 5,000 in 1941 Compared with Census. 
Years 1871-1931 


Nore.— Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in 
which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({), In all cases the populations for previous censuses 
have been readjusted to cover the same area as in 1941. 


Populations 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


Urban Centre and Province 


“I Martreal,, Que, > aalcgatawed: 129, 822) 176,263) 254,278) 325,653) 490,504) 618,506] 818,577} 903,007 
*Eoronto, Ont. fc tia ac, see ee 59,000} 96,196) 181,215] 218, 504). 381, 833} 521,893} 631,207] 667,457 
SV aneouvery-B. Ce ss sing sis od ceen es = = 13,709} 29,432) 120,847) 163,220] 246,593) 275,353 
SV InnIpeg, Wane. so ce ee ees 241) 7,985) 25,639) 42,340) 136,035] 179,087} 218,785} 221,960 
TrramitoOn; Ont css es oeeee ee -| 26,880) 36,661) 48,959} 52,634) 81,969) 114,151} 155,547) 166,337 
Ottawa, Ont..eys. fect eee 24,141) 31,307) 44,154) 64,226) 87,062) 107,843] 126,872} 154,951 
"Quebec, Que. tn ig co seeee eee 59,699) 62,446] 63,090) 68,840) 78,118) 95,193) 130,594] 150,757 
Vvindsor, Oats voce fn’: Packs nce: 5,413) 7,704) 12,607) 15,198) 23,433) 55,935} 98,179] 105,311 


= 4,176} 31,064) 58,821) 79,197} 93,817 
3,876} 4,392) 48,704) 63,305] 83,761} 88,904 


tLondon, Ont..... Aime eae sats here 18,000} 27,867) 31,977} 37,976] 46,300) 60,959) 71,148) 78,264 
RRL Sx, INS tian tae oes oe 29,582} 36,100) 88,487} 40,832) 46,619] 58,372} 59,275) 70,488 
IWerdun, \Qdet ener stunk oan eb 278 296 1,898} 11,629} 25,001] 60,745) 67,349 
WRepina Sask ee wees Oe - - - 2,249} 30,213} 34,482) 53,209] 58,245 
poaind JOLMMNG Doki aece cee ie ere 41,325) 41,353) 39,179} 40,711] 42,511] 47,166) 47,514] 51,741 
PR ICCOTIN ES uo. te anna See 3,270) 5,925) 16,841) 20,919} 31,660} 38,727] 39,082} 44,068 
Moaskatoon, Sask sis udslucs ope ~ - - 113} 12,004) 25,739; 48,291] 43,027 
TThree Rivers, Que............... 7,570} 8,670} 8,334) 9,981] 13,691] 22,367} 35,450) 42,007 
jeherbrookem@ue,/o25.2+2,.56 en 4,432 7,227) 10,097] 11,765) 16,405) 23,515) 28,933} 35,965 
SESILCH One re Olt. tm Maen nae 2,743} 4,054) 7,425) 9,747| 15,196] 21,763] 30,793] 35,657 
PUI Ouchy AC weer) Len 3, 800 6,890) 11,264) 18,993] 18,222) 24,117) 29,483} 32,947 
Puc bursy: Ont ioe cake) ota denn - - - 2,027 4,150 8,621] 18,518} 32,203 
S DIBROT Gs RG Yoshi anak sad hae 8,107 9,616] 12,753] 16,619} 23,132) 29,440} 30,107] 31,948 
Ourremont; Que ws aes. hese = 387 795 1,148 4,820} 13,249] 28,641) 30,751 
tFort William, Ont............... - 690 2,176 3,633] 16,499} 20,541} 26,277) 30,585 
{St. Catharines, Ont.............. 7,864; 9,631) 9,170) - 9,946] 12,484) 19,881] 24,753] 30,275 
TSingston,'Ont..03 6. Se sib oasa 12,407) 14,091] 19,263} 17,961) 18,874) 21,753) 23,439] 30,126 
LATINAS), WG. ca eee. beet ~ - ~ - - 3,843] 14,200} 28,790 
REY CURE ViANGO.): Saini: coma Mieee 1,700) 2,180) 2,427) 9,909] 17,723] 22,545) 23,089] 28,305 
TOsbawe (Onto aids cece lec. 3,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,436) 11,940] 23,439} 26,813 
Westmount, Que...........5..005 200 884 3,076) 8,856} 14,579] 17,593] 24,235] 26,047 
*Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............ 879 780; 2,414; 7,169) 14,920] 21,092} 23,082] 25,794 
TPeterborough, Ont............... 5,808} — 8,078; 11,391] 12,886) 18,360] 20,994] 22,327) 25,350 - 


Glace Bay INESitl ech a ee 


- 2,459 6,945} 16,562} 17,007} 20,706) 25,147 
1Pore- Arthur ONG. cs oc eee. 


1,275) 2,698} 3,214) 11,220). 14,886] 19,818] 24,426 


FGueloh (Ontarices «tees cea 6, 878 9,890; 10,537) 11,496} 15,175) 18,128} 21,075] 23,273 
TMLONCLODUAN Bs ees tics a whee ames 600} 5,032) 8,762} 9,026) 11,345} 17,488] 20,689] 22,763 
*New Westminster, B.C.......... - 1,500} 6,678 6,499} 18,199] 14,495) 17,524] 21,967 
MOOSG J AWH SAS ce cs ine Cewas ct - - ~ 1,558; 13,823} 19,285} 21,299} 20,753 
{Niagara Falls, Ont............... 1,610) 2,347) 4,528} 5,702} 9,248) 14,764) 19,046] 20,589 
hawinigan Falls, Que........... - [oo - - 4,265} 10,625) 15,345) 20,325 
PACING UC 26 ios 5.5 03 che iin OS 2,689} 3,248} 4,819) 6,365} 11,688} 15,404! 18,630] 20,051 
tSarnia, Ontvite irene aes ba es cok 2,929 3, 874 6,692 8,176 9,947} 14,877} 18,191} 18,734 
*St. Boniface, Man................ 817; 1,283). 1,553} 2,019) 7,483} 12,821) 16,305) 18,157 
{St. Hyacinthe, Que.............. 3,746} 5,321} 7,016) 9,210) 9,797} 10,859] 13,448] 17,798 
PESPAHGON, ANTE hs cis sect noiet - ~ 3,778} 5,620) 13,839] 15,397] 17,082] 17,383 
*Chatham Ont. tiesconay heed coe 5,873} 7,873} 9,052} 9,068} 10,770} 13,256] 14,569] 17,369 
TOLL HOMAB CON te ans vives koa cob 2,197} 8,367} 10,366] 11,485) 14,054) 16,026} 15,430] 17,132 
*Valleyfield (Salaberry de), Que. . 1,800) 3,906) 5,515} 11,055} 9,449] 9,215) 11,411] 17,052 
"Stratiord, Ont.......... aeaeraNs 4,313) 8,239) 9,500} 9,959} 12,946) 16,094; 17,742} 17,038 


*ChicoutiminQneri. eka tarts ass * 1,393; 1,935] 2,277; 3,826}  5,880| 8,937] 11,877 16,040 
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21.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Over 5,000 in 1941 Compared with Census 
Years 1871-1931—continued 


Populations 
Urban Centre and Province CS 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
t No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
meenlevalle;’Onts..2. .4)s..snceees 5 7,305) 9,516) 9,916} 9,117) 9,876) 12,206) 13,790) 15,710 
} PEON D ISA, ON Gash ccaieie cee es - - 1,848} 2,530) 7,737) 10,692] 15,528} 15,599 
a ROE PRRVINL Pereratcte tticgt theo clothes aks oes 3,827; 5,187) 7,535) 7,866) 10,299} 13,216) 14,006 15, 346 
, *Charlottetown, P.E.I............ 7,872) 10,345) 10,098} 10,718} 9,883} 10,814) 12,361) 14 821 
Eiethpridge, Alta... isooesi.. os - - ~ 2,072; 8,050} 11,097} 13,489] 14,612 
Biren by, QUEL a. cece ede ceies si 876} 1,040} 1,710} 3,773} 4,750) 6,785) 10,587 14,197 
BAPOrsya tl ONG Orel nkl. a Paina 2,033} 4,468) 6,805} 6,704) 6,598) 7,419) 11,126 14,117 
PO Wen SOUNC ONT 2. voici llee cee 3,369} 4,426] 7,497) 8,776) 12,558) 12,190} 12,839] 14 002 
Menatilene fQOUC Ie ok ef cet ac cl - - - - 2,354| 4,851 9,448) 13,769 
Dt Jed, QUES i302 c6.4 6 PRncneeaey, 3,022) 4,314) 4,722) 4,030) 5,903) 7,734] 11,256 13, 646 
PIONeCtON QUE: fn eke coc cctiee wee 3,047| 3,268! 3,372} 4,220] 6,346] 9,039] 10,765 12,749 
, Thetford Mines, Que............. - - - 3,256] 7,261) . 8,272) 10,701} 12,716 
ertince Albert, Sask’. :...006.5...4. = = 1,785} 6,254) 7,352) 9,905] 12,508 
VAMC On bats) cocoue sas ueea in tet 1,110) 1,870) 2,035) 1,863) 5,318} 8,654] 10,709 12, 500 
eWoodstock, Ont! oi... 6e fk 3,982} 5,373) 8,612} 8,833] 9,320} 9,935] 11,146 12,461 
RSIOU ROU ds Pathe be a wate tend 5,636} 5,791) 6,669} 7,057} 8,420] 8,174] 10,320 12,251 
PIC WASHQUG oy cok hs. sca wen - 8,052) 8,734) 8,797) 9,242} 8,703] 10,470} 11,724 11,991 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Que........ - - - - - 6,738) 8,748} 11,961 
Meresteelall Ont. cok. csc see eee - - - - = - 5,207| 11,757 
HerockvilleyOntoc eric. seine ene: 5,102} 7,609} 8,791) 8,940} 9,374] 10,043] 9,736 11,342 
PoUaserOmie, Quer. 2. icc las cae 1,159} 2,032) 2,868) 3,619} 3,473} 5,491) 8,967] 11,329 
BeemDrOke, Ontesos.c eee escves  « 1,508} 2,820) 4,401) 5,156} 5,626} 7,875} 9,368] 11,159 
marGMOuth, Nissho ts sc kes cones 2,191) 3,786] 6,252) 4,806) 5,058) 7,899} 9,100] 10,847 
tMedicine Hat, Alta.............. - ~ - 1,570} 5,608) 9,634) 10,300] 10,571 
TDrummondville, Que............ = 900 1,955 1,450 1,725): 2; 852 6,609} 10,555 
MTIPOAIN IS ot sk rad dee eae 2,114; 3,461) 5,102} 5,993! 6,107] 7,562} 7,901 10, 272 
eiredericton, NiBo... .. bc. aces: 6,006} 6,218} 6,502} 7,117} 7,208} 8,114) 8,830 10, 062 
iy AUST) aN OY COTTA tel Lo i ee a 1,322} 2,910) 4,752) 4,907) 6,828] 7,631] 8,183 9,798 
“1 N20 oy COVER) 01 TSE ee A a 3,398) 4,854) 5,550} 5,949} 6,420} 6,936] 7,776 9 725 
New Toronto, Ont...... 3 Bae tare - - - 209 686; 2,669} 7,146) 9,504 
Patines Oc ett * 2 ccls.cltehot - ~ ~ 1,360) 1,460; 3,020) 7,573} 9/392 
*New Waterford, N.S............. = i Ste Bice = 5,615) 7,745} 9,302 
*New Glasgow, N.S.............. 1,676) 2,595) 3,776} 4,447] 6,383! 8,974] 8858 9,210 
Bilaror Que. Gis. cay beens - - 2,100} ~3,516} 3,978] 5,159) 6,302} 9034 
pWarerloo, Onto. ss s's0 os. eee 1,594) 2,066) 2,941) 3,537) 4,359) 5,883} 8,095 9,025 
“North Vancouver, B.C.........; - - - 365 8,196 7,652 8,510} 8,914 
me. Oy ALT yeaa ee a ee = = = = = = 3,225} 8, 808 
‘ tRiviére-du-Loup, Que............ 1,541) 2,291) 4,175) 4,569) 6,774] 7,703} 8,499] 8 713 
mememerst, IN G2.) 02%. cscs essa. 1,839) 2,274; 3,781) 4,964) 8,973} 9,998! 7,450 8 620 
hGrand Mere Ques 4 52k - - - 2,511) 4,783} 7,631] 6,461] 8, 608 
puaetpria Ville, Que)... ... occ... es 1,425) 1,474) 1,300) 1,693} 3,028} 3,759] 6,213 8,516 
Lindsay, Ont..... Fee a renner ee 4,049) 5,080} 6,081) 7,003} 6,964) 7,620} 7,505} 8 403 
PPE MON MONTANE: tah dao fled ck 1,796} 3,042) 4,363} 4,217] 3,988) 5,902) 6,276} 8,323 
*Sydney Mines, N.S.............. 1,494) 2,340) 2,442) 3,191] 7,470/ 8,327] 7,769] 8 198 
‘ PiMICO MONE see ck alolad abiatdo vices ot = - - 437) 1,373) 3,751} 6,800] 8,070 
i Mastviews Ont. yosles ess k kek. - - - - 3,169} 5,324) 6,686) 7,966 
Baplariiuque, Quen iso 6 oa - - - - 2,934 5, 603 7,871 7,919 
os: HEE ZON OIG ieee eae oS t ats as 2,827} 4,578} 4,391} 4,267] 4,982) 6,428] 7,084 7,877 
3 Pe araouth NOSE i a: 4,696) 5,324; 6,089) 6,480} 6,600} 7,073] 7,055} 7,790 
minenoray Onto! .) okies Sete esd - ~ 1,806} 5,202) 6,158} 5,407) 6,766) 7,745 
*Portage la Prairie, Man.......... - ~ 3,363] 3,901 5, 892 6, 766 6,597 7, 187 
popringbill, N 6.5. 0 decease - 900; 4,813) 4,559} 5,713] 5,681] .6,355] 7,170 
fomiiths Malls; Ont... 6.0005. 66 6c: 1,150} 2,087) 3,864) 5,155) 6,370} 6,790} 7,108] 7,159 
@Hdmundston, NiBile...%cs. see. es - - - - 1,821) 4,035) 6,430} 7,096 
Popeneuil, Ques) cence dk. 2,083} 2,355} 2,757] 2,835) 3,972} 4,682! 5,407} 7,087 
Peovskt Que. is. ek. 1,186) 1,417; 1,429) 1,804) 3,097) 3,612} 5,589] 7,009 
hy }Port Colborne, Ont.............. 988) 1,716; 1,154) 1,253) 1,624) 3,415} 6,503) 6,993 
3 Swanses, Ont...665 6506.05 Feed = = = - = Ss 5,031} 6,988 
, *North Sydney,.N.S............. 1,200; 1,520; 2,513} 4,646) 5,418) 6,585] 6,139] 6,836 
Peeled anc; CONG iis | Ake Wy cette: = 1,095) 2,088) 3,174} 4,663) 7,016) 6,920) 6,800 
feampbellton, N.B........2...... - - 1,782) 2,652) 3,817} 5,570) 6,505} 6,748 
Permnes Rupert, BiC)..!.... 5. 0. os: = ies - - 4,184) 6,393) 6,350) 6,714 
rreeron. Ont. etn cee s alee sce ciel 1,408 1,419 1,843) 2,308) 3,883) 6,423 6,280} 6,704 
Priptisimo; BC... ek... ee cee eos ~ 1,645) 4,595) 6,130) 6,254) 6,304] 6,745) 6,635 
: Seeeriereris, Ont. 56.5.0. . 2 as ee oe 835 722 934) 2,246) 2,916) 3,947) . 5,904) 6,595 
re minenowamal, Que... dus ics secs ols oe - - - - = 2,557} 4,500} 6,579 
2 St. Joseph d’Alma, Que.......... - - - - - 850} 3,970} 6,449 
Dataset bert, Que...) <6... 327 332 906} 1,362} 3,344) 3,890] 6,075) 6,417 
; *Collingwood,-Ont....5.0. 0006s 2,829; 4,445} 4,939} 5,755) 7,090) 5,882} 5,809] 6,270 
A Prewkesbury, Ont........0.060+ 0. 1,671} 1,920) 2,042) 4,150) 4,400) 5,544) 5,177] - 6,263 
4 migiumurent, Que..:...< 66k. ce es - - 1,184; 1,390} 1,860} 3,232) 5,348! 6,242 
“ Pease. Ontos, eet tye oe chattioeake = = se - - 325 938 6,183 
= 
: 
% 
in 
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21.— Urban Centres Having Populations of Over 5,000 in 1941 Compared with Census 
Years 1871-1931—concluded 


Populations 
Urban Centre and Province 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. 
Wey burns SAS Kitaro © ereigiatds trerere - - ~ 113} 2,210) 3,193] 5,002)’ 6,179 
Montreal North, Que - = - - - 1,360} 4,519 6, 152 
TSIM COE ONE ssh res oe eek eee 1,856] 2,645} 2,674) 2,627} 3,227) 3,953) 5,226] 6,037 
Brampton sOnter cscs noamteres se 2,090) 2,920} 8,252} 2,748} 38,412) 4,527] 5,532) 6,020 
tCobourg cOnb.-cacssec ss cetes tere. 4,442}. 4,957] 4,829) 4,289} 5,074 5,327} 5,834) 5,973 
Sia mloops iis. Cunemecccr eee s - - - - 8,772 4,501 6, 167 5,959 
e NelsontaB: Ceeitenac ce cian wetio: - - - 5,273} 4,476) 5,230) 5,992) 5,912 
TWihithyn Ontosetmer inaction © 2,732] 3,140] 2,786} 2,110) 2,248) 3,957) 5,046) 5,904 . 
{Fort Frances, Ont.......... aun es - - 1,339 1,163 1,611 3,109 5,470 5, 897 
TPleamingtonsOntas «cic. seis coroe - 1,411} 1,910] 2,451] ’ 2,652) 3,675} 4,902) 5,858 
jTngersoll Onto winks. septs steels 4,022} 4,318] 4,191| 4,573] 4,763} 5,150} 5,233) 5,782 
* Party) SOUNG;Olb.c ie ele cee sere 1,052 1,120 1, 802 2,884) 3,429 3,546 3,512 5,765 
HS Weston OnGan. seen cee senile tee es = - 1,194} 1,083) 1,875} 3,166; 4,723} 5,740 


ASDeStOS \ QUEM a. sere ots hi. 00's 
*Swift Current, Sask..........0.0- 
SYORKCON OAS see on cine sitne ie osce 


fale 


aitid 


St. Joseph de Grantham, Que... - - - - - 2,812) 5,556 
WRenirewseOnb.arc cae tie ecwloncleie 865} 1,605} 2,611) 3,153} 3,846} 4,906) 5,296) 5,511 
TL TANnScons, MAN 5,-0.5 en tines se ees - - - - - 4,185) 5,747 5,495 
Montmorency, Que.............. - - - - 2,710} 38,367) 4,575} 5,393 
“Stellarton,| Ni Sisos tain, cakes cele 1,750} 1,599) 2,410} 2,335; 38,910) 5,312) 5,002) 5,351 
PLachute, Ques cei.c<i0s siete ce ees - ~ 1,751] 2,022) 2,407) 2,592} 3,906) 5,310 
Thorold; Ont! sean accents covets 1,635} 2,456) 2,278) 1,979} 2,273) 4,825} 5,092); 5,305 
SDundas Ont: ..csweccs ec ceil ees 3,135} 3,709) 3,546] ©3,173} 4,299) 4,978} 5,026) 5,276 
MVCTNON sibs Oise eis os Sale esters ole - - - 802} 2,671; 3,685] 3,937) 5,209 
Long Branch, Ont - - - - - - 3,962; 5,172 
*Kelowna, BC hoe Ben - - - 261 1,663] 2,520; 4,655) 5,118 
*Port Hope, Ont.........seeeeee0- 5,114) 5,585) 5,042) 4,188} 5,092) 4,456) 4,723) 5,055 
SSHMMIMETSIMe, lb okued act oumcialer setts s 1,917} 2,853) 2,882) 2,875} 2,678) 38,228) 38,759) 5,034 


22.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Between 1,000 and 5,000 in 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31 


Province “Province 
and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 } 1941 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1981 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
P.K. Island— New Brunswick- 
SOURIS! Seerearsicra ale 1,140] 1,089) 1,094} 1,063] 1,114) Dalhousie....... 862} 1,650} 1,958} 3,974] 4,508 
Chatham....... 4,868] 4,666] 4,506] 4,017] 4,082 
Nova Scotia— Newcastle.......| 2,507] 2,945) 3,507) 3,383) 3,781 
Westville........ 8,471] 4,417) 4,550) 3,946] 4,115) Woodstock...... 3,644] 3,856] 3,380] 3,259] 3,593 
Kentville....... 1,731] 2,304) 2,717] 3,033} 3,928] Bathurst........ 1,044] 960) 3,327) 3,300] 3,554 
Bridgewater.....| 2,203] 2,775] 3,147] 3,262) 3,445] St. Stephen..... 2,840] 2,836] 3,452] 3,437) 3,306 
Windsor.........] 2,849] 2,894] 2,946] 3,032} 3,436) Sussex........... 1,398] 1,906] 2,198} 2,252) 3,027 
Dominion....... 1,546] 2,589] 2,390} 2,846] 3,279) Sackville........| 1,444] 2,039] 2,173] 2,234) 2,489 
Liverpool....... 1,937| 2,109] 2,294] 2,669] 3,170) Devon.......... - — | 1,924] 1,977) 2,337 
IPAGCOUNAe ee he ce 3,235] 3,179] 2,988) 3,152! 3,069] Shediac......... 1,075) 1,442} 1,978} 1,883] 2,147 
Inverness........ 306] 2,719] 2,963] 2,900] 2,975) Milltown........ 2,044} 1,804) 1,976] 1,735} 1,876 
Lunenburg...... 2,916} 2,681] 2,792) 2,727} 2,856) Grand Falls..... 644} 1,280) 1,327) 1,556] 1,806 
UBrentoneneeeecree 1,274] 1,749] 2,844] 2,613] 2,699]) Marysville...... 1,892} 1,837] 1,614] 1,512) 1,651 
Antigonish...... 1,838] 1,787] 1,746} 1,764] 2,157] Sunny Brae..... = - - - | 1,368 
Parrsboro....... 2,705} 2,224) 2,161] 1,919) 1,971] St. George...... 733| 988) 1,110} 1,087) 1,169 
Wolfville........ 1,412] 1,458] 1,743] 1,818] 1,944] St. Andrews.....| 1,064) 987] 1,065) 1,207] 1,167 
IDigbyAkeo. ences 1,150} 1,247) 1,230) 1,412) 1,657" St. Leonard..... - -|.- — | 1,095 
Shelburne....... 1,445] 1,435] 1,360] 1,474] 1,605 
Cansonven. ee ces 1,479] 1,617| 1,626} 1,575} 1,418/Quebec— 
Wedgeport...... 1,026) 1,392] 1,424] 1,294 1,327 Gittard: << cee < - | 1,254) 3,573) 4,909 
Oxford once 1,285) 1,392) 1,402) 1,133 1,297 Mount Royal.... = - 160} 2,174] 4, 888 
Middleton....... 537| 827) 875} 904] 1,172) Ste. Thérése....| 1,541] 2,120} 3,043) 3,292) 4,659 
Joggins 2 ae 1,088] 1,648] 1,732] 1,000] 1,109) Lasalle.......... - - 726) 2,362) 4,651 
Lockeport.......} 1,117) 784] 851] 978] 1,084} Matane..........| 1,176] 2,056) 3,050) 4,757) 4,633 
Mulgrave........ - - - 975} 1,057|| Montmagny..... 1,919] 2,617} 4,145] 3,927] 4,585 
Port Hawkes- ATMA es oui - - - | 1,790) 4,581 
Dur yiteaote<s 633} 684) 869) 1,011} 1,031)) Noranda........ - - — | 2,246] 4,576 
Mahone Bay.... 866} 951} 1,177) 1,065} 1,025) Mégantic........ 2,171) 2,816) 3,140) 3,911) 4,560 
Bridgetown..... 858] 996] 1,086) 1,126) 1,020] Pointe Claire.... 555| = 793) 2,617) 4,058] 4,536 


Louisburg eee 1,046} 1,006 1, 152 971| 1,012) Buckingham....| 2,936} 3,854| 3,835] 4,638] 4,516 


Ra ote 78 
Be a ie 8 


Sy, 


Sine oA 
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22.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Between 1,000 and 5,000 in 1941, 

Compared with Census Years 1901-31—continued 

Province Province 

an 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No.-| No. | No. | No. 

oS hee ee ery, 
Coaticook.. 2,880) 3,165) 3,554} 4,044) 4,414) Courville.. - 910) 1,293) 1,678) 2,011 
Val Ores vo..: - - - — | 4,385) Beloeil.......... - | 1,501) 1,418) 1,484] 2,008 
Pointe-aux- Hampstead..... - - 5 594} 1,974 

‘lrembles..... - | 1,517} 2,350) 2,970] 4,314) Muntingdon..... 1,122} 1,265) 1,401} 1,619] 1,952 
pt. Pierre....... 505} 2,201] 3,535) 4,185) 4,061) St. Georges E. 

Farnham 3,114! 3,560} 3,343) 4,205} 4,055 (Beauce)...... - | 1,410} 1,058} 1,543) 1,945 
INGColebi 353 25 2,225] 2,593) 2,342) 2,868] 3,751 L’Epiphanie.... - — | 1,199] 1,705} 1,941 
Beauport........ - — | 3,240} 3,242) 3,725] La Providence. . 819} 894) 1,078) 1,241] 1,924 
Quebec W....... = - 130) 1,813} 3,619} St. Joseph 

Keauharnois 1,976) 2,015] 2,250} 3,729) 3,550 (Beauce)...... 1,117} 1,440) 1,445] 1,625} 1,892 
Louiseville...... 1,565) 1,675] 1,772] 2,365) 3,542) Arthabaska..... 995) 1,458) 1,234) 1,608) 1,883 
Mont Joli........ 822] 2,141) 2,799] 3,143) 3,533] Pont Rouge..... - - | 1,419) 1,353) 1,865 
Plessisville...... 1,586} 1,559} 2,032] 2,536] 3,522) Chandler........ = — | 1,756} 1,741] 1,858 
East Angus...... - ~ | 3,802} 3,566} 3,501} L’Assomption...| 1,605] 1,747| 1,320) 1,576] 1,829 
_ Baie St. Paul....| 1,408] 1,857] 2,291) 2,916] 3,500] Greenfield Park. - - | 1,112} 1,610} 1,819 
Cowansville..... 699) 881) 1,094] 1,859] 3,486)| Ste. Anne-de- 

Montreal W..... 352 703} 1,882] 3,190} 3,474 Beaupré - | 2,381] 1,648} 1,901) 1,783 
Iberville........ 1,512} 1,905] 2,454) 2,778] 3,454) L’Abord-a- 

WANGSOT. $6 55054052 2,149} 2,233) 2,330) 2,720] 3,368 PloutlessGhi = (el Oli 227 le cis 
- Ste. Agathe-des-| Ste. Marie....... ~ - | 1,311) 1,598] 1,736 

Monts,........| 1,073] 2,020} 2,812) 2,949] 3,308] Lac-au-Saumon.. - | 1,171) 1,354) 1,779] 1,703 
Bagotville....... 507] 1,011) 2,204) 2,468] 3,248] Bedford......... 1,364) 1,432) 1,669} 1,570) 1,697 

- Port Alfred..... - — | 1,218) 2,342) 3,243)| Bromptonville.. - | 1,239] 2,603) 1,527) 1,672 
Laval-des- Bernierville..... 721 628} 751 946) 1,638 

Rapides....... ~ | 1,014) 1,989} 2,716] 3,242) St. Jacques...... - | 1,382} 1,529] 1,634 

Roberval....... 1,248] 1,737] 2,068} 2,770] 3,220] St. Gabriel-de- 
Waterloo........ 1,797} 1,886} 2,063) 2,192) 3,173 Brandon...... 1,199) 1,602) 1,667} 1,580) 1,632 
Aylmer. 0). 2,291} 3,109) 2,970) 2,835) 3,115] St. Félicien...... = 581} 1,306) 1,599] 1,603 
Brownsburg..... = = - - | 3,105 St. Benoit 
Richmond...... 2,057) 2,175) 2,450) 2,596) 3,082 Joseph Labre.. - | 1,070} 1,416) 1,648) 1,593 
Donnacona,..... - ~ | 1,225] 2,631] 3,064) St. Eustache.. 1,079} 996) 1,098] 1,187] 1,564 
Ste. Anne de Riviére-du- 

Bellevue...... 1,343} 1,416] 2,212) 2,417! 3,006 Moulin! 0%). - = 738} 1,040) 1,561 
St. Michel... = - 493} 1,528] 2;956]) Baie Comeau.... = - = - | 1,548 
Laprairie..../.... 1,451} 2,388) 2,158} 2,774] 2,936] Bourlamaque.... = =. - - | 1,545 
Malarticiss dic’. .:s - - - - | 2,895) Causapscal...... - - — | 1,390} 1,545 
PX TIVOS 8,500.5 hevetcre« = — | 1,488] 2,153} 2,862] Ste. Anne-de- 

Dolbeau........ = - — | 2,032] 2,847 Chicoutimi.... 516} 657) ~ 838) 1,102) 1,540 
WHAMVnc: 2 ees — | 1,408] 2,265) 2,823) 2,831] Warwick........ 790} 928) 961] 987] 1,504 
Gatineau........ = - - — | 2,822] St. Eustache- 

Charlesbourg.... = - | 1,267) 1,869] 2,789 sur-le-Lac..... - - - 215) 1,472 
Mont Laurier... . - 752) 2,211) 2,394] 2,661] St. Jéréme...... 498} 719) 923) 1,235] 1,469 
meperthier....22.. 1,364} 1,335] 2,193] 2,431! 2,634] Montreal S...... = 790} 1,030} 1,164) 1,441 
Loretteville.....| 1,555} 1,588] 2,066] 2,251] 2,564] St. Rémi........ 1,080} 1,021} 1,135) 1,201) 1,431 
Marieville.......| 1,306) 1,587) 1,748) 1,986] 2,394] ChAteauguay... - - 881) 1,067| 1,425 
Delite tessa. 991) 1,488) 1,783} 1,969] 2,385] Chambly 

Acton Vale...... 1,175) 1,402) 1,549] 1,753) 2,366 Bassin........ 849} 900) 1,068) 1,287} 1,423 
Montreal E...... - 210) 1,776} 2,242) 2,355!) Rock Island..... 615} 861) 1,442) 1,424) 1,395 
- La Malbaie..,... 826) 1,449] 1,883} 2,408] 2,324] Duparquet...:.. = = > - | 1,384 
Priceville....... - - — | 2,310} 2,321] Laurentides..... 934} 1,128) 1,150) 1,284] 1,342 
Maniwaki....... = - — | 1,720} 2,320] Disraeli... .| 1,018] 1,606} 1,646] 1,487] 1,338 
Ste. Rose....... 1,154/ 1,480} 1,811} 1,661} 2,292) Danville...:.... 1,017) 1,331) 1,290) 1,354} 1,332 
Almaville....... - — | 1,174] 2,010) 2,282) Cap Chat....... = - -— | 1,139) 1,329 
Black Lake..... — | 2,645] 2,656] 2,167] 2,276] St. Casimir..... - — | 1,457) 1,316} 1,307 
St. Alexis-de-la- Pierreville siteys 1,108} 1,363) 1,394) 1,352] 1,302 

Grande Baie.. — | 1,355] 1,735) 1,790} 2,230] Thurso.......... 525 601 538} 1,292] 1,295 
Pointe-A-Gati- Mistassini....... = - - 970) 1,294 
{CED 1,583} 1,751} 1,919} 2,282) 2,230! Dorion.......... 275; 631) 883) 1,155) 1,292 
Terrebonne......| 1,822] 1,990} 2,056] 1,955} 2,209]] Scotstown....... 791 933 987} 1,189] 1,273 
St. Joséph Montebello 795) 954) 977) 1,501] 1,266 

(Richelieu)... 647) 1,416] 1,658} 1,869] 2,207]| St. Pascal....... - - - — | 1,265 

- Trois Pistoles... - — | 1,454} 1,837] 2,176], Baie-de- 
‘Timiskaming... - = — | 1,855] 2,168 Shawinigan.... =| 1,024) 1,213] 1,316) 1,255 
La Sarre........ - ~ - ~ | 2,167] St. Pacdme..... - - — | 1,235] 1,254 
St. Raymond...| 1,272] 1,653) 1,693] 1,772] 2,157] Beauceville E = - - 975) 1,251 
- Lennoxville......| 1,120} 1,211) 1,554} 1,927] 2,150 AWidOU sss ees - - | 1,042) 1,066} 1,236 
~ St. Mare-des- : Masson......... 1,012} 1,034) 950) 2,015} 1,226 

Carriéres... 296} 1,224) 1,492) 1,997} 2,118] MRigaud.......... 779} 856} 989) 1,099] 1,222 
aindon......... - =} 1,793} 2,355)’ 2,115) St. Césaire...... 865} 941) 985) 1,051] 1,209 
Dorval 481} 1,005) 1,466] 2,052} 2,048] Chambly : 
Cabano......... - - — | 2,187| 2,031 Canton....... 957, 857; 839] 955! 1,185 
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22.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Between 1,000 and 5,000 in 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31—continued 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec—conc. 
L’ Enfant Jésus. . 
Charlemagne... . 
Princev itlegeees = 


McMasterville.. 
Pointe-au-Pic.. 
St. J oseph-de-la- 
Riviére Bleue. 
Deschaillons- 
sur-St. Laurent 
Fort Coulonge... 
Due JOvisen aires 
Boucherville... 
Nouveau- 
Salaberry..... 
Contrecoeur..... 


Hébertville... 
Beebe Plain..... 
Papineauville.... 
St. Joseph (St. 

Hyacinthe)... 
St. Emilien..... 


De ie ae ee cee 
Ville-Marie...... 


Ontario— 
Wallaceburg... 
Riverside....... 


Sturgeon Falls... 
Goderich........ 
Penetanguishene 
Herthaen ita. 
Oak ville-2. wee. 
Bowmanville... . 
Gananoque.... 

Dunnville....... 


Picton. uies: 
ATnprior. cae: 
Burlington...... 
Copper Cliff..... 
St. Marys. eR ake 


Napanee........ 
Prescott.. 


Hespeler........ 
New Liskeard. . 
Campbellford... 
Strathroy. wets: 
Listowel......:. 


Humberstone. . 
Amherstburg. Pe 
Cochrane....... 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


————$§ | ————. | —————_— | gy] \uumce)|) Kum que | um |i— \um|xccxqr 


Ontario—con. 
Orangeville..... 
Walkerton...... 
Meaford zee Laie the 


Almonte EE Ses 


A yilmer 25 220. 


Bracebridge... . 

Grimsby eure 
Kingsville.,.... 
Haileybury..... 
Coniston........ 


Tilbury . se een 
Acton ORS Ae iaterete 


Milton fos So scr 


Mitchell...... a 


Wiarton. woes 
AMistonien eck 


SD rycdenie creer; 


Uxetene ch eitee: 
Morrisburg...... 
Horesta tae 
Niagara........ 


Larder Lake.... 
Hagersville..... 
Vankleek Hill... 
Palmerston..... 
Uxbridge..2. 
New Hamburg.. 
Caledonia....... 
Port Elgin...... 
Chippawa....... 
Point Edward... 
Lakefield....... 


eeerceeeve 


Harriston....... 
Iroquois Falls.. 

INotwich) cc. ss 
Englehart....... 
Deseronto....... 


Rockcliffe Park. 


3,527 


‘Ontario—conc. 
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22.—Urban Centres Having Populations of Between 1,000 and 5,000 in 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31—concluded 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


Stouffville...... 


Port Perry...... 
Kemptville..... 
Rainy River.... 
Markham....... 


Madoc........ x 


TBYTOW coo icle oe 
Fenelon Falls... 
Frankford....... 
L’Original...... 
Hawvelock....... 
Marmora....... 


Eganville....... 


a 


Chesterville. ... 
Tavistock...... 
SSUBLON «sac o's.2 a 
Winchester...... 
Woodbridge..... 
Wellington...... 
Bradford....... 
Victoria 

Harbour...... 
Casselman...... 
Milverton....... 
Stoney Creek... 
Shelburne....... 
Cache Bay...... 
Bobeavgeon..... 
onthe ee. a. 


Neepawa....... 
Brooklands..... 
Minnedosa...... 
WarGOne! tees ec, 


Killarney....... 
Stonewall....... 


Saskatchewan— 
North 
Battleford... 
Melville. ....... 


1941 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


1901 


a ef ff] | — | | 


— 
m1 | 
— 


1, 253 
1, 247 
1,245 
1, 232 
1,205 
1, 204 
1,198 
1, 188 
6| 1,177 
1, 166 
1,158 
1,144 
Tite 
1,118 
1, 106 
1,094 
1,088 
| 1,088 
1,085 
1,076 
1,067 
1,066 
1,051 


1,049 
1,044 
1,036 
1,033 


1,026 
1,021 
1,015 
1,007 
1,005 
1,004 
1,002 
1,000 


4,915 
4,662 
3,181 
2,292 
2,240 


1, 767 


1 Includes 572 in Alberta. 


1, 636 
1,619||British 


Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
Assiniboia...... 
Indian Head.... 
Nipawin........ 
Battleford...... 


Ganords arisen oat 


Watrousinie sas: 
Gravelbourg.... 
Moosomin...... 
Maple Creek.... 
Wynyard 
Lloydminster... 


eee eo eee 


Alberta— 


Camrose........ 


CWoleman'! iss... 


Blairmore...... 
Grande Prairie.. 
Vegreville...... 
Pr annge ra. Gace 


High River..... 


Vermilion.......]. 


Claresholm..... 
Tnnisfail.....32.%; 
Masrath che. 


Columbia— 
Port Alberni... . 
Chilliwack...... 
Rossland....... 
Cranbrook...... 
IErnIOUE sao ot ule 
PUN CANA. cae ore 


Courtenay...... 
Ladysmith..... 
Port Coquitlam. 
Port Moody.... 
Grand Forks.... 
Crestonesnceen a 


1, 603|| Yukon— 
1.470)! Dawsoniac ve. « 
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Section 9.—Movement of Population 


A short review of the rural and urban movement of population in 1941-44; 
the migration between the nine provinces of Canada during the decade 1931-41; 
and the estimated net civilian immigration by provinces, 1941-44, appears at 
pp. 120-122 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 10.—Citizenship 


The basic legal definition of Canadian nationality is to be found in the Immi- _ 


gration Act, which defines a°’Canadian citizen as a person included in one of three 
categories: (1) a person born in Canada, who has not subsequently become a citizen 
of a foreign State; (2) any British subject who has been domiciled for five years in 
Canada; (3) any subject of a foreign power who has become naturalized and has not 
subsequently become an alien or lost Canadian domicile (R.S.C. 1927, c. 93 ; 21-22 
Geo. V, c. 39). 

The part that Canada played in the negotiating of the Peace Treaty and the 
subsequent enrolment of Canada as a member of the League of Nations necessitated 
an enlargement of the terms of the Immigration Act. In other words, there arose 
the need of an official definition of the term “Canadian citizen” as distinct from 
“British subject””—a definition that would be internationally recognized. An Act 
was accordingly passed entitled ““An Act to Define Canadian Nationals and to 
Provide for the Renunciation of Canadian Nationality” (R.S.C. 1927, c. 21). 

This Act defines a Canadian national as (1) any British subject who is a Canadian 
citizen within the meaning of the Immigration Act; (2) the wife of any such person; 
and (3) any person born out of Canada whose father was a Canadian national at 
the time of such person’s birth, or, with regard to persons born before the passing 


ee 


of the Act, any person whose father at the time of such birth possessed all the quali- 


fications of a Canadian national as defined in the Immigration Act. 

It will be seen from this that Canadian nationality has several bases. Any 
naturalized person in Canada is now recognized as a British subject in any part of 
the world, although there was a time when persons were admitted to naturalization 
in Canada who could not qualify as British subjects outside of Canada. (See also 
statistics of naturalization, Chapter XX XI on Miscellaneous Administration.) 

Table 23 shows that, at the Census of 1941, less than 1 p.c. of the total Canadian- 
born and other British-born population had lost their Canadian citizenship through 
renunciation or marriage. Over 80 p.c. of the United States born persons in Canada, 
who form 2-7 p.c. of the total population, had become Canadian citizens together 
with 74-7 p.c. of the Continental European born, while 72-7 p.c. of those born in 
Asiatic countries were still aliens. Of the total population only 2-4 p.c. were 
aliens. ‘Table 24 shows the citizenship of non-British and non-French racial origins 
as at the Censuses of 1931 and 1941. 

23.—Citizenship of the Total Population, by Nativity, 1941 
a ee 


Canadian Not 


Birthplace Nationals Aliens | Stated Total 

OPTI: Vo E:NatAdnap BND Am Sean Avy kd OME CAT SEI ah York NR Sl 9,475, 252 12,521 35 || 9,487, 808 
British Empire (other than Canada).................. 979; 680 2,566 8 1,003, 7691 

LW niteG Stated saa ae eae y, Wolo ee ee 250, 929 61, 427 117 312, 473 

Continental Huropesso.jc5 dar cca eee La ee ee 488,571 164,838 | - 296 653,705 

STE IOS Pe One ae ee o's 9 hi ial ed 12,105 a3 2. Sa 6 44,443 

Other e Se cper sie eh, SC ee ene 2,993 519 Nil Big 

IN OR:SURLOR Js 97 Sore er sree se bret a 780 137 28 945 
Totals sz..25 cave daantete i eee 11,210,310 274,340 490 | 11,506,6551 


1 Includes 21,515 British-born persons who have not acquired Canadian domicile. 


a ee ee 
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24.—Citizenship of the Principal Non-British and Non-French Racial Origins, 
1931 and 1941 


1931 1941 
British British 
Subject Subject 
Racial Origin by y 
Total Birth Alien Total! Birth Alien 
or or 
Natural- Natural- 
ization ization 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c 

PAMIBOTION Selec ee. 48, 639 Siooe 11,307 | 23-25 Silo 3, 890 10-31 
pelgian sos Oe. 27,585 19,295 8,290 30-05 29,711 8, 853 12-97 
Czech and Slovak..... 30, 401 13, 560 16, 841 55-40 42,912 10, 935 25-48 
TPS Shi ah. Sey shufetals ois 43,885 21, 967 21,918 49-94 41,683 11, 674 28-01 
REPIMAM: 6 c00 oc wksce's 2 473,544 408, 128 65, 416 13-81 464, 682 24,949 5-37 
Plingarian......2..... 40, 582 17,581 23,001 56-68 54,598 10, 453 19-15 
“KASS TI EO ape 98,173 80, 829 17,344 17-67 112, 625 7,735 6°87 
WOWISH eo re ee es 156, 726 129, 353 27,373 17-47 170, 241 11, 400 6:70 
Netherlander......... 148, 962 133,581 15,381 10-33 212, 863 7,611 3°58 
Beolis nee eee. es 145, 503 96,759 48,744 | 33-50 167, 485 20, 848 12-45 
MouMANIAN: ke... ose « 29,056 21,112 7,944 27°34 24,689 2,418 9-79 
RUSSIAID Ac 5 soe bs ws Sk as 88, 148 65, 358 22,790 25-85 83,708 10, 453 12-49 
Scandinavian.......... 228,049 | 176,452 51,597 | 22-63 || 244,603 22,895 9-36 
MOMETOANTAN As seders eos: 225, 113 182,098 43,015 19-11 305, 929 28,069 9-18 
Other European....... 40, 886 22, 666 18, 220 44-56 50, 482 41,221 9,248 18-32 
GINESC ss. 2 occa ose ob voce 46,519 7,481 39,038 | 83-92 34, 627 8, 746 25, 878 74-73 
Japanese... 6). i. 23 , 342 15, 588 7,754 | 33-22 23,149 AR ETL 5,978 25-82 


Other Asiatic......... 14, 687 13,086 1,601 10-90 16, 288 15, 533 754 4-63 
1 Includes citizenship ‘‘not stated”’. 


Section 11.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


At pp. 124-125 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book census data of languages 
and mother tongues are summarized giving compilations of the number of persons 
speaking one, both or neither of the official languages of Canada and the mother 
tongue of the total population in 1941. 


Section 12.—School Attendance 


Statistics under this heading for the Census date of 1941 will be found at p. 138 
of the 1948-44 Year Book. 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


The 1945 Year Book shows, at p. 126, the number of blind and deaf-mutes, 
by provinces in 1941, together with the proportion of such persons per 10,000 
population. 


Section 14.—Occupations of the Canadian People 


For a summary of the occupations of the Canadian people for the 1941 Census, 
see Appendix III, pp. 1062-73, of the 1948-44 Year Book. 


Section 15.—Dwellings, Households and Families* 


Buildings and Dwellings.—According to Table 25, the number of occupied 
dwellings in Canadaf at the 1941 Census was 2,597,969 as compared with 2,227,000* 
at the 1931 Census. The number of persons per dwelling was highest in Quebec 


* For 1931 census figures, see p. 136 of the 1986 Year Book. The figure of 1,984,286 there given represents 
number of buildings containing dwellings and not the number of dwellings. 
{ Figures in this Section are exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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at 5-12 and lowest in British Columbia at 3-66. In addition, there were 62,008 
vacant dwellings in the Dominion on June 2, 1941. It should be explained that 
the total number of buildings used for habitation—2,181,564—was somewhat less 
than the number of dwellings since in the case of apartment buildings, rows and semi- 
detached structures each building would contain one or more dwellings. 


Definitions of Dwellings and Dwelling Types.—The Census defines a dwelling as 
‘ta structurally separate set of self-contained living premises having its own entrance 
from outside of the building containing it or from a common passage or stairway inside’’ 
According to this definition a single dwelling house is a permanent structure in which 
there is only one self-contained dwelling unit. A semi-detached dwelling house, some- 
times known as a ‘‘double house’’, is a two-dwelling structure with separate entrances 
to each dwelling, and divided by a solid partition extending from attic to cellar. This 
distinguishes the semi-detached from the ‘‘duplex’’ or two-dwelling apartment house 
where the division, with upper and lower apartments, is on a horizontal basis. Apart- 
ment dwellings or suites are found in apartment blocks, each dwelling having a separate 
exit to a common hall or landing. A flat is structurally similar to an apartment house 
except that each dwelling unit has an independent entrance from the outside. In Table 
27 of this Section, flats and duplexes are included with the figures shown for apart- 
ments. A row or terrace dwelling structure is similar to a semi-detached in construction 
except that it consists of three or more such adjacent dwellings. 


Households and Families.—The number of households in the nine provinces 
at the 1941 Census was 2,706,089 and the average size of all households was 4-25 
persons per household. Private families in Canada totalled 2,525,299, the average 
number of persons per family being 3-94. The size of households and of families 
was largest in Quebec and smallest in British Columbia. 


Definitions of Household and Family.—In the Census a household is defined as ‘‘a person 
or a group of persons living in one housekeeping community. The persons may or may 
not be related by ties of kinship, but if they live together with common housekeeping 
arrangements, they constitute a household. It should be noted that two or more house- 
holds may occupy the same dwelling. If they occupy separate portions of the dwelling 
and their housekeeping is entirely separate they shall be treated as separate households.”’ 
Persons on Active Service were included as members of their family households whether 
actually living at home or not at the date of the Census. 


In the Census the family is understood to consist,of husband and wife (with or 
without children) or a parent and unmarried child or children living together in the 
same housekeeping community. Hence the family membership is restricted to persons 
having the husband-wife or parent-child relationship and thus is not consistent with 
the group of persons composing the household. The latter often consists of two or 
more families and very frequently includes persons related to the head, such as uncle, 
niece, grandmother, etc., but who are not members of his immediate family. 


25.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families, and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, by Provinces, 1941 


Dwellings Persons| Persons PonsGa 
Beach Popu- Build- |———————————_| Hlouse- |. Fam- per per 3 
lation ings! Occu- Trace holds ilies Dwel- | House- Famil 
pied? ling | hold y 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PAHS Tslan@nce cet 95,047} 19,719] 20,236 753) 20,432) 19,590} 4-70 4-65 4-19 
Nova Scotia....... 577,962} 114,451) 124,396 3,840) 128,641} 123,561] 4-65 4-49 4-04 
New Brunswick... . 457,401 83, 429 92,703 2,922 94,599 93,479] 4-93 4-84 4-32 
Quebeciiik.: sees 3,331,882} 436,012). 650, 838) 14,321) 663,426} 647,946) 5-12 5-02 4-53 
Ontarioww eee 3, 787,655| 779,751) 916,122 21,464) 969,267} 909,210) 4-13 3-91 3°56 
iManitolbance sense 729,744] 149,206] 164,985 2,342). 176,942! 166,249] 4-42 4-12 3-83 
Saskatchewan..... 895,992} 206,291) 209,820 6,465} 214,939) 190,137] 4-27 4-17 4-13 
Al berbareneetee res 796,169} 185,585} 195,574 4,040} 201,796] 175,744) 4-07 3-95 3-91 
British Columbia.. 817,861] 207,120} 223,295 5, 861 236, 047; 199,383} 3-66 3°46 3°36 
Canada........ 11,489, 713)2,181,564/2,597,969|  62,008/2,706,089/2,525,299| 4-42 4.25 3:94 
1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Includes dwellings with tenure not stated. 
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Similar data on buildings, dwellings, households and families for urban centres 
of 30,000 population or over at the 1941 Census are given in Table 26. 


26.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, for Urban 
Centres of 30,600 Population or Over, 1941. 


see Dwellings Persons | Persons | popsons 
Uehan Cantte Popu- Build<\-——--———-- | House- Fam- per per Bor 
lation | ings! | Occu- Vance holds | ilies | Dwel- | House- Rataily 
pied? ling hold 

No No No No No. No No No No 

BMAMLADEG 05 i <5. 28 bao we 31,948} 6,921) 8,191 40| 8,543) 8,152) 3-90 3°74 3°37 
MBE Sc ee seid ts Blue o's 88,904} 16,860} 21,758 88} 25,387) 22,738) 4-09 3-50 3°30 
PGIRAONGONs v5 sees oe ae 93,817| 18,718} 23,087 367| 24,700} 22,619) 4-06 3-80 3-52 
Poet WALIAIO.. V5 540k sine 8 30,585} 5,633} 6,360 10} 6,763} 6,881) 4-81 4-52 3-67 
RPALMOS 6k. Sees we ans of 20, 800r 9, 172] ) 13,520 57| 15,089} 15,235) 5-21 4-67 3-69 
BARON bON Asie sl. note ere ve 166,337) 31,566} 39,915 378| 43,076] 42,412) 4-17 3-86 3°38 
RUMI Posh oo Wiest «css « acntetoin 32,947} 4,404) 6,091 26} 6,427) 6,574) 5-41 5-13 4-58 
PBELOD. coc eck ss ohio» 30,126} 4,749) 6,538 98| 7,226) 7,135} 4-61 4-17 3-37 
BRTHOMONEr Lc. scx ce sees 35,657} 6,720) 8,463 50} 9,215) 8,778) 4-21 3-87 3-53 
BOT oo Fc any va» Sesto < 78,264} 17,153) 20,227 417; 21,050} 19,434] 3-87 3°72 3°29 
| UST) ae 903,007} 67,443) 198,844) 2,502) 203,685} 197,840) 4-54 4-43 3-91 
EN Os a Sa 154,951) 18,552) 32,355 170} 35,601] 34,609} 4-79 4-35 3-62 
Mntremonts.. 6.2. bo... 30,751| 2,991). 6,919 65} 7,038} 7,033) 4-44 4-37 3-69 
EIGCBOL, fo 4 MS vee ys aes « 150,757} 12,373) 26,895 283] 28,170} 27,594) 5-61 5-35 4-59 
MANNS 5 EY ta 5 ol inp, ole 58,245) 10,144] 12,982 81} 15,390} 13,765} 4-49 3°78 3-53 
mts Catharines... ../.. «si « 30,275} 6,360} 7,444 71} 8,009} 7,689} 4-07 3-78 3-33 
PRORU OMI ain ce sss 's's vo os 51,741! 5,937) 11,858 127| 12,241) 11,580} 4-36 4-23 3-73 
BMKATOON, Ses edce cess 43,027} 8,764} 10,347 186] 11,461] 10,338) 4-16 3°75 3-49 
Bet brooke si cc es sb. 31 35,965} 3,351) 7,563 111} 7,770) 7,515] 4-76 4-63 4-02 
BRULEE, Bvt cin Ss Sialen.s 32,203) 4,840) 7,180 261} 7,685} 7,370) 4-52 4-19 3-72 
BNE 16 iis nigh vie iacee 667,457| 87,353) 147,180] 2,466) 175,736} 168,218) 4-53 3-80 3-30 
AMICO RIVETS: vo.< eae oie. 42,007} 3,609} 7,376 841 7,688} 7,871) 5-70 5-46 4-69 
POMOUUVERS oe 6. 58s 55.4 ete «- 275,353} 58,393} 70,718] 1,368} 80,826) 70,583) 3-89 3:41 3:17 
OC ee 67,349} 4,891) 16,026 93] 16,184) 16,312) 4-20 4-16 3°74 
COB ohh 55 ceiie «4.4. S epee 44,068} 9,633} 11,442 178} 18,236) 10,854] 3-85 3-33 3:05 
MUNROE Ss os. +s volcan: 105,311] 18,847| 25,231 213} 26,126) 25,701) 4-17 4-03 3-59 
BOP IOPEDE Se UAL bee 221,960} 35,903) 48,796 541} 59,607} 56,369) 4-55 3°72 3-31 

1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Does not include dwellings with tenure not stated. 


Tenure and Kind of Dwelling.—As indicated in Table 27 the 1,457,526 
owner-occupied dwellings constituted 55 p.c. of all occupied dwellings in Canada at 
the 1941 Census. In rural areas, dwellings occupied by owners represented about 
75 p.c. of total occupied dwellings while in urban areas, owner-occupied dwellings 
were only about 40 p.c. of all occupied dwellings. 


Of the total 1,115,629 tenant-occupied dwellings in Canada, 832,703 were 
found in urban centres. A considerable proportion of the latter would be apartment 
dwellings since almost all the 500,328 apartment dwellings shown in Table 27 were 
occupied by tenants. It is worth noting that, while the number of single dwellings 


‘in urban Canada increased from 707,150 to 735,795 between 1931 and 1941, or by 


4 p.c., apartment dwellings increased from 333,374 to 500,328 over the same period, 
or by about 50 p.c. Some part of the increase in apartment dwellings would be 
accounted for by the conversion of single dwellings into apartments. 
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27.—Occupied Dwellings, Classified According to Tenure and Kind of ee aielatt | 


Nore.—In the Census ‘‘urban”’ 


Rural and Urban, by Provinces, 1941 


includes all incorporated cities, towns and villages, the ‘‘rural’’ areas 


including organized rural municipalities, townships and parishes and all unorganized areas. 


Single 


17,949 
14, 676 
3,273 


98, 338 
64, 069 
34, 269 


69, 225 
56,131 
13, 094 


295, 930 
195, 603 
100, 327 


647, 085 
318,475 
328, 610 


138, 888 
88,002 
50, 886 


192, 582 
133, 347 
59, 235 


171,621 
113, 627 
57,994 


186, 256 
. 98, 149 
88, 107 


Occupied Dwellings 


Kind of Dwelling! 


Semi- 


Apart- 


detached | ment 3? 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


14,578 


294,024 
6, 853 


. 287,171 


137, 802 
17,064 
120,738 


Other Total? 


and No 
Stated 
No No. 
155 20, 236 
103 15,5255 
52 4,981 
1,149 124,396 
732 69,302 
417 55, 094 
684 92,703 
393 61,359 
291 31,344 


5,566], 650, 838 
2,146] 215,424 
3,420] 435,414 


7,187] 916,122 
2,960) 357,154 
4,227] 558,968 


1,150) 164,985 


590 92,061 
560 72,924 
2,105] 209,820 
918) 136,849 


1,187 72,971 


2,067 195,574 
1,166] 117,769 
901] 77,805 


3,660] 223,295 
1,900) 105,805 
1,760) 117,490 


1,817,874 


82,926) 1,082,079 


Tenure 
Province 
Owned Rented 
No. No. 
PAhisland eek 16, 269 3,810 
Ruraleee a aecae 13,771 1,376 
Wirloanien: secret. ce 2,498 2,434 
Nova Scotia...... 85,386 37,798 
urs eee cee 57,487 11,068 
Urban ts. sesoe as 27, 899 26, 730 
New Brunswick...|  61,397| 30,484 
vura lec tee osc: 49 612 11, 268 
(Orban isc 11,785 19,216 
Quebec............ 287,388) 357,141 
Rural iy oe vas. 177, 242 35,330 
Wrhantne wees 110,146} 321,811 
Ontario, wee 513,903} 395,491 
Rural eee ae 251,930) 102,323 
Urbaneaeenna: 261,973; 293,168 
Manitobat-nccn 101, 836 61,819 
Ruralebeiee ne 66, 889 24, 453 
NOS oy: he Nesta. depos 34, 947 37,366 
Saskatchewan..... 134,575 72,598 
Ruraletsrs eae 99,947 35, 547 
Urbans) (ie se 34, 628 37,051 
Alberta we. oaek. at 127,026 66, 220 
ural ene 89,381 27,058 
Urban’ areas. 37, 645 39, 162 
British Columbia.. 129,746 90, 268 
vara Sees 69, 400 34, 503 
Urban’. eaacte are 60,346 55, 765 
Canada........... 1,457,526) 1,115,629 
Rural....... ae 875,659 
Urban.......... 581,867) 832,703 


1 Data by kind of dwelling for dwellings with tenure not stated are not available. 
3 Includes flats. 


dwellings with tenure not stated. 


735,795 


158,302 
29,541 
128,761 


534, 684 
34,356 
500,328 


38,572 
1,701 
36,871 


23,723|| 2,597,969 
10,908) 1,170,978 
12,815] 1,426,991 


2 Includes 


Households by Number of Rooms.—Table 28 shows households classified 


by number of rooms per household by provinces at the 1941 Census. 


Differences 


in average size of household by provinces, as measured by rooms occupied, are due 


in part to differences in the relative proportions of households living in apartment 


dwellings in the various provinces. 


Definition of Rooms.—Rooms as defined in the Census, include only those occupied 


by each household as living quarters. 


Rooms used for business purposes, clothes 
closets, bathrooms, pantries and halls are not included; neither are attics, basements, 
porches, summer kitchens, or sunrooms unless they are finished off and used for living 
quarters throughout the year. 


a 
4 
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“ -28.—Households, Classified According to Number of Rooms per Household, by 

: Provinces, 1941 

a 7 Households by Number of Rooms 

p Province Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 yi 8 9 10+ 

o> PLE. Island...;.... 190 799} 1,064) 1,903} 2,494) 3,694) 3,555) 3,260) 1,693] 1,638 20, 432 
Nova Scotia...... 2,248] 7,441) 11,272) 16,841] 17,615) 24,160} 19,719] 15,286] 6,721] 6,190] 128,641 
New Brunswick...| 2,146} 6,265} 8,128] 12,056] 13,196] 16,465) 13,207] 11,258] 5,097] 5,907 94,599 

Be .Quebec.........56% 15,634] 33,719] 68, 564]133, 249]118, 413]112, 565} 71,690} 52, 110]22,860/29,094|| 663,426 

meee Ontario..........- 22,738] 52, 551/100, 982|121, 683/153, 462/228, 812/124, 746] 80, 884]/36, 339138, 365]| 969, 267 

me Manitoba......'...- 12,738] 23,427| 28,037| 30,960] 30,723} 24,139} 12,372] 7,059] 3,040] 2,971] 176,942 
Saskatchewan..... 16,678] 32,088] 34,356] 41,618) 34,241] 25,438] 13,492] 8,076] 3,047| 3,016] 214,939 
Alberta... i...... 19,632] 31,115] 30,524] 39,639] 32,443] 23,080] 11,338] 6,680] 2,235) 2,287] 201,796 
British Columbia:.} 19,431} 24,841] 31,091) 54,768) 43,432] 30,317] 15,379] 7,651] 2,643] 3,458]| 236,047 

A Canada......... 111, 435/212, 246) 314,018) 452, 717| 446, 019/488, 670) 285, 498/192, 264/83, 675/92,926]| 2,706,089 


1 Includes households with number of rooms not stated. 


Urban Households.—Two- and three-person households were more numerous 
in urban than in rural areas in 1941. It will be noted from Table 29 that house- 
holds of from one to five persons per household were more numerous in Ontario 

_ than in Quebec, while households of six persons and upward were more numerous 
in Quebec than in Ontario. 

Table 30 shows the number of households in urban centres falling below the 

__ level of one person per room and thus gives some idea of the extent of over-crowding 
in these centres at the time of the Census. 

a Table 31 shows the number of urban households in Canada living in owned 
homes according to the estimated current value of the home at the 1941 Census. 
_ Over one-third of these homes were valued at between $2,000 and $4,000, while 
_ only about 15 p.c. were valued at $5,000 or more. 


In Table 32 urban households living in rented homes are classified according 
to rent paid during the month of May, 1941. Over one-third of the urban tenant 
_ households paid from $10 to $19 rent, while over one-quarter paid from $20 and $29 
_ rentin that month. It is interesting to note that in urban Quebec where apartment 


é dwellings are more common than in other provinces, households living in rented 
F homes were approximately three times as numerous as those living in owned homes. 

- Data similar to that appearing in Tables 30 and 32 for cities of 30,000 or over 
_ will be found in Bulletin HF-3 of the 1941 Census. 


“a 


ie 29.—Urban Households, Classified According to Number of Persons per Household, 


a by Provinces, 1941 

sf 

ot Households by Number of Persons per Household 

¥: Province ——__— Total! 

1 y2 3 4 5 6-7 8-9 | 10-14] 15+ 

i ee TS1ANnd :.. <cc0. Fs 257 914 904 832 630 840 419 243 16 5,055 

me Nova Scotia........% 2,783! 10,008} 11,059] 10,128} 7,845) 9,288) 4,224) 2,288) 139 57,712 

_. New Brunswick...... 1,584 6,046 6,611 5, 434 4,160 4,740] 2,038] 1,148 a 31, 828 
AINE OGY a en a 17,025} 80,593} 84,181] 74,246) 57,075) 69,971/33,219/21,817] 1,570] 439,697 
RPRETIO Hoh: aie cares we 37,355} 141,021) 136,770] 112,910) 73,121) 66,122/20,397| 9,096] 761) 597,553 
Manitoba. ........... 5,840) 19,671) 19,359) 16,051) 10,215) 8,589] 2,407} 971; 118 83, 221 
Saskatchewan........ 8,148} 16,818} 15,873] 13,781} 9,101] 8,399] 2,570) 1,130 77 75, 897 
Ss 8,674| 18,676] 18,403} 15,095} 9,681] 8,126) 2,145) 864) 115 81,779 
British Columbia....} 15,680} 34,385] 29,035) 22,323) 12,698] 9,219] 2,214] 985) 329] 126,868 

Canada......... 97,346) $28,132) 322,195) 270,800) 184,526) 185, 244/69, 633/38,537| 3,197] 1,499,610 


1 Does not include 21,803 households with tenure and rooms per household not stated. 
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30.—Urban Households, Classified According to Number of Persons per Household 
by Number of Rooms per Household, 1941 . 


Households by Number of Persons per Household 


Households of— - Total! 
1 2 3 4 5 6-7 8-9 10-14] 15+ 

Tr OOM ase nee he cee caeae 29,217) 15,998] 5,299} 1,680 693 412 142 82 20 53,548 
DEeTOOUIS Maecok sie Hae ae 18,805] 37,518} 21,663} 9,997) 4,141] 2,675 726 310 44 95,879 
Soo ik, Rea tee tteeone Riot 14,103} 64,442] 44,979] 25,022) 11,708) 8,326} 2,197 860 66|| 171,703 
7 IDES ANS Se art aoe arg 10,752] 67,045] 66,634} 51,008) 28,962) 24,299} 7,216) 2,738 101)) 258,755 
Taha ee AISA Srins is S 7,742| 53,867) 66,094) 56,596} 37,090) 34,932} 12,146} 5,620 234) 274,321 
Ge RET. eth ee So Romer 7,630] 47,238! 64,359] 68,847] 52,137] 53,726) 19,026) 9,191 349]| 322,503 
(Ea gaten, eo Sa pores Be Lemire 4,390| 21,973] 27,650) 30,446) 25,333} 28,909) 12,188] 6,998 347|| 158,234 
Se as PS Oe Le then sa ae 2,704} 11,835] 14,863} 15,772] 13,626) 17,198) 8,030) 5,439 356 89, 823 
QTee oan, ote, ranmetuntin 986] 4,321) 5,414) 5,675} 5,344) 6,975) 3,534] 2,629 256) 35, 135 
‘10: rooms: or OVEN... 2... 1,017} 3,895) 5,240) 5,757) 5,492) 7,792) 4,428) 4,670} 1,424 39,715 
Canadas: oe oak 97, 346/328, 132/322, 195) 270,800) 184, 526/185, 244) 69,633) 38,537) 3,197/1,499,610 


1 Does not include 21,803 households with tenure and rooms per household ‘not stated’. 


31.— Urban Households, Living in Owned Homes, Classified According to Value of 
Home, by Provinces, 1941 


Households by Value of Home 


Rrovinoe $0-$500| $500- ]$1,000-)$1, 500-)$2, 000-$3, 000-/$4, 000-)$5, 000-)$7, 000-)$10, 000] - °t@2* 
$999 |$1,499 |$1,999 |$2,999 |$3,999 |$4,999 |$6,999 |$9,999 | + 
PE. Yeland’..2....|:° 178] 4t7| | 8481. “273i: aaeh  ga7l’ 180]. 1By) anh oth eierags 
Nova Scotia........ 2,342] 4,274| 3,737] 2,757| 4,531| 3,678| 2,296] 2,326] 885 437) 27,899 
New Brunswick....| '847/ 1/774] 12448} 1/169] 2/190| 1,584] —’g99| 899]  309| 2061 11,785 
Quehec Mase, seine 3,941 10/735] 13/684] 12/825] 19/288] 11,718| 6,324] 7,704] 5,183) 5, 831/110, 146 
Givasoln eG eek. 5,916} 17,902] 22,667| 247974] 52’881| 52,345| 31,821] 28,608] 11,367| 7,549]|261,973 
Manitoba. 00... 1'788| 4'168| 4/519| 4,330| 7,839] 5,661] 2,692) 2,091]  867| 610) 34,947 
Saskatchewan...... 5'080| 8,016] 5,500} 3,520| 4/809] 3,411| 1,751] 1,448] 417] ‘1991 34,628 
Ried tee 3'406| 6,108) 5,397} 4,541| 7,129] 4,805| 2/393] 2'160/  669| 387] 37,645 
British Columbia... 1,786] 5,314] 8,042| 9,553] 15/412} 9/731] 4/598] 3,283] 1,266]  908]| 60,346 
Canada 2.......| 25,284] 58,708] 65,339] 63,942|114,451| 93,280] 52,954| 48,676 21,005] 16,148|581,867 
1 Includes households with value of home ‘not stated’. 2In addition there were 15,641 urban 


households with tenure ‘not stated’. 


32.—Urban Households, Living in Rented Homes, Classified According to Monthiy 
Rent Paid, by Provinces, 1941 


Households by Monthly Rent 


Province - ——____—_—_—_——||Total}! 
$0-$10 |$10—$14) $15-$19] $20-$24| $25-$29] $30-$34| $35-$39] $40-$49] $50-$59| $60+ 
Pony talandss. sta. 482) 592 407 314 252 123 94 124 38 8|| 2,570 
Nova Scotia........| 6,031' 6,618} 4,429} 3,094} 2,704) 1,629) 1,241) 1,372 733 508]| 29,981 
New Brunswick.....| 2,628} 4,156} 3,801) 2,943]. 2,239) 1,318 945 914 320 186|| 20,178 
Quebec ices cae 19,904; 61,358) 87,984) 56,511] 31,078] 16,330} 12,615) 16,506) 9,272) 9, 673)331,060 
Ontario.............| 21,571] 43,307] 57,048! 53,222) 51,526] 33,528] 25,121) 24,026] 10,565) 8,108 338. 251 
ani toba.eecn ee. oe 4,199} 9,903] 8,196) 5,736} 5,538) 4,253) 3,451] 3,619) 1,325 899 48, 532 
Saskatchewan...... 10,329] 8,559} 5,735) 3,667) 3,449] 2,477); 1,910) 1,878 574 242)) 41,634 
A bertan wy sates wate 5,785| 9,098] 8,228) 5,499) 5,116) 3,127) 2,452) 2,337 662 285 44. 584 
British Columbia...| 7,209] 11,573] 12,813} 10,499} 8,858) 4,899} 3,627] 3,270) 1,128 824) 67,115 
Camada 2....... 78,138) 155, 164/188, 641)141,485|110,760) 67,684) 51,456) 54,046) 24,617) 20,733/923,905 
1 Includes households with monthly rent not stated. 2JIn addition there were 15,641 urban 


households with tenure not stated. 


Composition and Size of Families.—Table 33 gives the total number of 
families, the number of normal families, i.e., those with husband and wife at home, 
the number of lodging families, the total family population, and the number of 
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children under 24 years of age, by age groups, showing, for the 15-24 age group, the 
number at school and the number gainfully occupied. It should be explained that 
lodging families consist of families whose heads are not heads of the households in 
which they reside. The family population at the 1941 Census constituted 86 p.c. 
of the total population in Canada. It will be noted that, of the total children in 
families about 30 p.c. were under 7 years of age, 36 p.c. were 7-14 years of age, 
and 33 p.c. 15-24 years of age. About one-half of those in the latter age-group 
at the census date were gainfully occupied, about one-third were at school, and the 
balance neither at school nor gainfully occupied. 


33.—Families, Classified According to Family Composition, by Provinces, 1941 


Offspring Living at Home 


Families 
. Meher, ee 
F ersons 15-24 Years 
Province in All , 

amilies) Under | 7-14 Gain- 
Normal! Lodg- Total 7 Years| Years Fotal At fully |} otal 
Families po milies School | Oc- rag 

cupied 
Pie wisland....:. 16,632} 2,200] 19,590} 82,050} 18,252) 15,085) 41,160) 3,156} 6,132) 12,823 
Nova Scotia..... 104,322] 13,286]) 123,561) 499,682} 79,396] 86,636] 242,951)| 20,876} 34,286) 76,919 
New Brunswick..| 81,097} 10,202] 93,479] 404,140) 68,972} 75,238) 209,004) 16,306) 28,775|| 64,794 
Quebec.......... 568,979] 51,410]) 647, 946/2,937,828] 484,983] 558, 704]1,545,871] 90,498) 256, 857|) 502,184 
Ontario ss...% i364 798,833} 70,834]) 909, 210/3,235,793) 414,820} 499, 841/1,370,298]) 135,284) 246,178] 455, 637 
Manitoba........ 146,453} 11,330] 166,249) 636,606] 85,877] 103,693) 291,094), 30,111} 47,246) 101,524 
Saskatchewan....| 169,026} 10,505]} 190,137} 784,992] 119,363] 147,066} 395,012) 48,703) 538,514] 128,583 
Alberta... .icci. 2% 156,256) 10,341}! 175,744! 687,724] 104,773] 122,034] 330,615|| 38,399} 438,725} 103, 808 
British Columbia] 174,548} 11,715]) 199,383] 669,171) 81,163} 92,443) 266,566] 34,405) 41,400)) 92,960 


Canada..... 2,216,146] 191,823 2,525,299) 9,937,986 |1,452,599/1,700,740| 4,692,571) 412,738) 758, 113/1,539,282 


1 Normal families are defined in the Census as families with husband and wife at home. 2 A few 
lodging families in households with tenure not stated are not included. 


In Table 34 families are classified according to number of children at home. 
It is interesting to note that the largest single group, almost one-third of all families, 
consists of those with no children or whose children were married or, if unmarried, 
were living away from home at the time of the Census. In this connection reference 
might be made to the 1941 Census Bulletin No. HF-3, in Table 12 of which 
families in Canada are classified according to age of head and number of children 
per family at home. This table shows that about two-thirds of the families with 
no children at home were families in which the head was 45 years of age or over, 
30 p.c. being families in which the head was 65 years of age or over. It should be 
added that in one-quarter of the families with no children at home the head of the 
family was under 35 years of age. Table 34 shows also that 1,031,864 families, 
or about 40 p.c., had one or two children living at home at the census date, another 
425,664 families, or about one-sixth of all families, had three or four children at home, 
and 268,369 families, or just over 10 p.c., had five or more children living at home 
on that date. 
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34.—Families According to Number of Children per Family, by Provinces, 1941 


Families by Number of Children 24 Years or Under at Home 


Province Fay RE TEFERGRL TAS GIE SESLSET GENEID OMG MERTEN ER TES MOT Ge re ee 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6-7 8-9 10+- 

Prince Edward Island....| 5,854) 4,147} 3,149) 2,045) 1,478] 1,013; 1,169 461 172} 19,488 
Nova Scotia. . 2.36. .065 36,012} 28,930} 20,896] 13,612} 8,856} 5,618) 6,125) 2,159 874) 123,082 
New Brunswick.......... 25,721) 20,193) 15,057} 10,184) 6,951) 4,870) 6,043) 2,741) 1,168) 92,928 
Onehee.v. Hea: antes 182, 867/129, 938] 97,044] 67,683) 49,075] 35,597) 46,054) 23,433) 13,187) 644,878 
OutariOens sci. asics ecg § 314, 670) 230, 787/165, 554) 89,981) 47,493) 25,285} 21,798} 6,588) 2,085) 904,241 _ 
Maniitobar siti ost ss 50,188) 40,831) 31,198) 18,301) 10,479] 5,943) 5,571) 1,987 711} 165,209 
cate renee BRAD eae 48,313} 42,788) 35,840} 23,880} 15,070} 9,252) 9,136) 3,445) 1,220) 188,944 
UNPOCEUS en ota Cee te ero. 46,895) 42,144] 34,245) 21,252) 12,721} 7,244) 6,428) 2,083 630} 173,642 
British Columbia........ 73,247) 52,010) 37,113) 18,019} 8,584) 4,092) 3,165 825 197] 197, 252 

Wanads. fo. eek es 783, 767/591, 768/440, 096/264, 957/160, 707| 98,914/105,489| 43,722) 20,2442, 509,664 


1 Does not include 15,635 families with tenure of household not stated. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The statutory Quinquennial Census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
will be taken as of June 1, 1946. As in the past it will cover both population and 
agriculture. The population census will ascertain the age, sex, marital condition, 
birthplace, nationality, ethnic origin, mother tongue and degree of education of 
every person. In addition, every person of 14 years of age or over will be asked 
to report his occupation, the industry in which he is employed and his occupational 
status, as employer, wage-earner, own account, etc. Wage-earners will be asked 
to report their earnings for the twelve months immediately preceding the Census. 
Questions will be asked to determine the amount of unemployment at the date of 
the Census and to ascertain. housing conditions. 


The census of agriculture will ascertain the farm population and the number of 
farm workers; the area, condition and value of farm lands; the area and production 
of crops; the numbers of live stock and the production of animal products. In 
addition, questions will be asked regarding farm facilities, mortgage indebtedness, 
farm expenditures and gross revenues of farms. 


The 1947 Year Book will carry summary figures of the 1946 Census. 


At pp. 146-152 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book and pp. 110-112 of the 


1939 Year Book the latest results now available are given; also in Volumes I and 
II of the 1936 Census. 


Section 17.—Estimates of Population 


Annual Estimates.—The exact statement of the population of Canada given 
at ten-year intervals by the Census must be supplemented by estimates for inter- 
vening years. These are essential for the calculation of per capita figures in pro- 
duction and trade, and particularly for use as a base in birth and death comparisons. 


The calculation for Canada is easier than that for its component parts. The 
number of births and immigrants each year is known as well as the number of deaths, 
and reasonably accurate estimates may be made of the amount of emigration from 
the immigration reports of the countries to which Canadians most frequently move, 
principally the United States and the United Kingdom. 


The analysis according to provinces normally involves a large error, panicle 
in the time of rapid movement of population within the country. The period since 
1941 has been characterized by particularly heavy movements of population, but 
fortunately ration-book figures available provide a very satisfactory means of 
ascertaining these estimates. Members of the Armed Forces whose homes were in 
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one of the provinces were added to the rationed population, in order to secure the 
total number of persons legally resident in each province—the annual estimated 
figure comparable with the Census. 


35.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 1905-45 


Nors.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figures. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Year P.E.L| N.S.| N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.) Alta.| B.C. |Yukon| yi, || Canada 

000 | "000 | *000 |" "000 | "000 | “000 | ‘000 | "000 | "000 | "000 | "000 | ‘000 
Bt aa 99| 464] 333] 1,771] 2,289] 344] 236] 166] 264] 21] 15] 6,002 
ELUTE oh oa 96 | 465] 3834] 1,784] 2,299] 366] 258] 185] 279 18 13 6,097 
UO Tisiete's 22is asire 96} 475) 341) 1,853] 2,365 | 395] 311] 236] 309 18 12 6,411 
Sl ete ene epg ag 95 | 480] 3845] 1,902] 2,412] 413] 356] 266] 330 15 11 6, 625 
SE eat 94| 483] 346] 1,931} 2\444| 427] 401| 301] 350| 13) 10] 6,800 
Piet ak 94| 486) 348 1,965] 2,482] 441] 446] 336] 370/ 11] 91] 6,088 
Be ae ous 94| 492) 352| 2,006] 2,527] 461] 492| 374] 303| 9] 7] 7207 
Bees 94] 496] 356] 2,042] 2,572] 481] 525] 400] 407| 9] 7] 7/380 
UNIS ele BING ai eee 94] 504] 363] 2,096] 2,639) 505] 563] 429) 424 8 7 7,632 
Bec. 95| 512] 371] 2,148] 2,705] 530| 601} 459| 442| 8| sf 73879 
ae 04] 511] 371] 2,162] 2,724| 545] 628| 480] 450| 8{ si 7,981 
|) SES Ne ea 92} 505] 368] 2,154] 2,713) 554] 648] 496] 456 7 8 8,001 
BID sfetl es (ol swatags sts 90 | 503 | 368] 2,169] 2,724] 558] 662| 508 | 464 6 8 8,060 
esata visti aisths Weiss 89 | 502) 3869} 2,191 | 2,744] 565] 678| 522] 474 6 8 8, 148 
ORS s eeenae 89] 507) 373| 2,234] 2,789] 577] 700| 541] 488| 5] 8] 8i3il 
SN aS aa 89| 516] 381] 2,209] 2,863] 594| 729| 565] 507) 5/ 8 8,556 
WO 2 Leste ic\st ccieieuete ies 89 | 524] 388] 2,361] 2,934) 610] 757] 588] 525 4 8 8, 788 
Bc ik ceva ce Eko s 89 | 522] 389] 2,409] 2,980] 616] 769| 592] 541 4 8 8, 919 
SPRY AR Ee SAS ae 87 | 518} 3889) 2,446] 3,013} 619] 778] 593} 555 4 8 9,010 
OE ey eta tera > 86 | 516] 3891] 2,495] 3,059 | 625) 791 | 597] 571 4 8 9,143 
MIA Deesie acslate el ea SS sv _ 86) 515] 393] 2,549} 3,111] 632] 806] 602] 588 4 8 9,294 
POS ESE a eres 87 | 515] 396] 2,603 | 3,164] 639 | 821] 608 | 606 4 8 9,451 
IS See beep 87 | 515] 398] 2,657] 3,219] 651] 841] 633 | 623 4 9 9, 637 
Sa 88 | 515] 401} 2,715 | 3,278| 664] 862] 658| 641 4 9 9,835 
aerials 88| 515] 404] 2,772] 3,334] 677| 883] 684| 659| 4] 91) 10,029 
88 | 514] 406] 2,825| 3,386] 689] 903] zos| 676| 4{ 91 10,208 
88 | 513 | 408] 2,874) 3,432) 700] 922] 732] 694 4 9] 10,376 
89} 519] 414] 2,925] 3,473 | 705| 924] 740} 707 4 10} 10,510 
90 | 525) 419} 2,972) 3,512} 708| 926] 750| 717 4 10} 10,633 
91] 531) 423] 3,016| 3,544] 709] 928] 758] 727 4 10 | 10,741 
92| 536] 428] 3,057] 3,575] 710} 930] 765] 736] 5| 11] 10,845 
93 | 543 | 433} 3,099] 3,606] 711] 931} 773 | 745 5 11 |) 10,950 
93 | 549 | 437] 3,141] 3,637 | 715] 922] 7761 759 5 11} 11,045 
94] 555] 442] 3,183 | 3,672] 720| 914] 781] 775 5 11} 11,152 
Bp eee 94] 561| 447] 3,230] 3,708] 726] 906] 786] 792| 5] 12|) 11,267 
BAU vistas a ss b+ pan’ 0 95 | 569 | 452] 3,278) 3,747] 728} 900] 790] 805 5 12] 11,381 
a Cas ae 95 | 578 | 457] 3,332] 3,788 | 730} 896] 796] 818 5 12 |} 11,507 
DE ised chewtin oy 5 90} 591 | 464] 3,390] 3,884] 724] 848] 776} 870 5 12) 11,654 
ae ORS ara 91} 607) 463} 3,457 | 38,917 | 726] 842} 792] 900 5 12) 11,812 
BEI son oisisié daisies 91] 612} 462} 38,500] 3,965} 732] 846] 818] 932 5 12 |} 11,975 
ETA OR et stare store !n erste 921 6211 468! 3,561! 4,004! 736! 8451 8261 949 5 124 12,119 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Present Trends of Population Growth as Applied to the Future.*— 
Population projections on the basis of past trends are made to facilitate scientific 
examination of the resultant consequences that will ensure from the continued 
operation of such trends, their purpose is not to forecast future population. Their 
value lies in pointing the way to possible remedial action, and thus adjust trends 
that are not wholly in the national interest. The methods adopted by the Dominion 
Bureau of os in carrying on this work and the interpretations of, and limita- 


* From Bulletin No. F-4 ‘‘The Future Population of Canada’’, published by the Dominion Bureau of 


‘ Btatistics, 1946. 
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tions to be placed on, the estimates are fully described in the publication referred 
to in the footnote, p. 127. Certain results or conclusions arrived at in that Report 
are noted here. 

The projections of that study carry the population of Canada from 1941 (the 
latest census) to 1971 and show the growth as it will be, only if certain assumptions 
prevail—one of the most important being that no migration will take place between 
Canada and other countries; or within Canada between the provinces, in the future. 
Obviously, migration is an unknown factor that will depend upon future govern- 
ment policy which cannot be predicted, nor can past experience give any basis 
for assuming a consistent trend. The best that can be said is that at present it 
does not seem likely that external migration will greatly affect the future size of 
the population. The projection must be interpreted as showing the results of 
current trends in fertility and mortality only. 

Four projections have been computed for Canada. The first was computed 
on parallel lines to well-known estimates for Europe and the Soviet Union, and dis- 
regarded any demographic effects of the War of 1939-45. This estimate indicates 
that, in contrast to most European countries which expect a declining population 
‘by 1970, the population of Canada will probably continue to increase up to and 
beyond that year, though at an ever-decreasing rate of increase. . 

The fourth estimate is perhaps of the most practical significance. The high 
marriage rates of the war years are credited with some effect in slowing down the 
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rate of decline in fertility which has been observed in recent years. According to 


this estimate, the population in 1951 will, under the premises laid down, approximate 


13,000,000; in 1961 it will be almost 14,000,000; and in 1971 it will be somewhat 
over 14,500,000. 

In the opinion of the research group responsible for the investigation, “the 
probable future population of Canada (in the absence of gain or loss through migra- 
tion) will be between the upper (first) and lower (fourth) limits of estimates and 
most probably nearer the upper limit”. If, however, fertility continues to decline 
in the future as it has done in the past, the population will eventually reach a 
maximum and thereafter will begin to decline. According to this fourth estimate, 
the maximum will be reached at the end of the century and the population will then 
be about 15,000,000. . 

As a result of past changes in fertility and mortality, the population of Canada 
is getting older. If these trends continue, there will be more old people and fewer 
children, and the labour force will contain a higher proportion of older workers. 
The potential labour force will, however, continue to increase up to 1971, both in 
absolute numbers and relatively to the rest of the population, so that the burden 
of social dependency will be somewhat lighter. 


Section 18.—Area and Population of the British Empire 


Statistics showing the latest official estimates of the area and population of the 


British Empire by continents and countries are given in Table 52, pp. 141-142 of the 


1943-44 Year Book. 
Section 19.—Area and Population of the World 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents and 
details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The lack of statistical data, and the dislocations caused by the War, 
preclude the compilation of later information. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace Paces 
SecTion 1. PopuLaTion AND SUMMARY OF Section 5. MARRIAGES AND Drvorcss... 173 
WIDAD OPATISTION : onic s sints chs Shoe. 129 Subsection 1. Marriages............. 173 
RECTION 2. BIRTHS. oie eee bok 139 Subsection 2. Dissolution of Marriages 
Bucrion 3. DEaTHS..-¢.......600 2.5... 153 MOIVONCES) tare use Aan ree at RE alee 179 
Subsection 1. General Mortality...... 154 Section 6. VitTau Sraristics or YUKON 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality . ae eer ats 161 AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. . 179 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality..... 168 SEcTION 7. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES... . 180 
Section 4. Natura INCRBASE......... 169 


A short historical outline of the early collection of vital statistics in Canada is 
given at pp. 104-105 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. Co-operation of the 
provinces in the collection of comparable statistics was finally brought about as a 
result of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the Statistics 
Act of 1918. From 1921 to 1925 vital statistics were compiled by the Bureau on a 
comparable basis for all provinces, except Quebec. Quebec has been included in 
the registration area from Jan. 1, 1926. From that date, vital statistics have been 
on a comparable basis for all provinces. 


The main tables of the Summary and of Sections 2-5 which follow cover sta- 
tistics for the nine provinces. Section 6 deals with those of Yukon and the North- 
west Territories; the reasons for this separation are given at that place. 


A Section dealing with communicable diseases has been included for the first 
time at the end of the Chapter. 


Classification of Vital Statistics.—Until recently, vital statistics data were 
all classified by place of occurrence. In 1944, however, the classification of births 
and deaths by place of residence was begun, births being classified by the place of 
residence of the mother. A number of special tabulations by place of residence 
have been made for a few years prior to 1944; in Tables 2 to 5 the figures for 1941-44 
are given by place of residence. In all the other tables of this Chapter, only the 
figures for 1944 are by place of residence, except in Tables 11, 23 and 28, which 

_ deal with urban centres. The sub-headings and footnotes of the tables throughout 
_will clearly indicate the classification employed. 


With respect to many provincial figures and rates, the change in classification 

_ may result in comparatively small differences. But in the case of individual local- 

ities, the resulting differences may be of much greater importance. In such cases, 

the figures for the single years 1941 and after are not comparable to the five-year 
averages for the earlier years. 


Section 1.—Population and Summary of Vital Statistics 


Population by Sex and Age.—For the calculation of many vital-statistics 
_ rates, it is important to know each year not only the total population but also the 
distribution by sex and age. Hitherto, calculations requiring this information 
have been, for the most part, restricted to the years about each census, since it was 
_ felt that the use of sex and age distributions for periods more than two or three years 

eT his Chapter has been revised by J. T. Marshail, Chief of the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion 


. Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XXII, Sect. 1, 
under ‘‘Population’’. 
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as before or after each census involved too much inaccuracy. On the other hand, by 


_ the use of such estimates important gaps in the knowledge of vital statistics phe- 


nomena can be filled. 


_ Table 1 shows the population of Canada distributed by sex and age for the 


4 years 1931 to 1944. The figures for 1931 and 1941 are those obtained at those 


Censuses, while for the intercensal years they are estimates. These estimates are 
_ calculated from the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, the births and deaths of each year, 
_ and known immigration to, and emigration from, the country. 


The population of the 1931 Census was the starting point in the calculation. 


_ The census figures by sex and single years of age were used up to age 25, and graduated 


figures (preserving five-year totals) from age 25 on. ‘The decision to use graduated 
figures was made after a study of the concentrations on even ages; it was found that 


these concentrations are greatest at middle and older ages. The sharp fluctuations 
at younger ages are to be attributed, mainly, to the great variations in the number 
of births during and after the War of 1914-18, and should not be smoothed out. 


The census is taken at the beginning of June. A ‘census year” may therefore 
be said to run from June 1 to May 31. In order to obtain the number living at age 


0 on June 1 of each year, i.e., the number of children less than 1 year of age, from 


the number of children born during each census year, the number of those who had 
died during the same period was subtracted. At each other single year of age, the 
deaths, occurring at that age were subtracted from the census figures to give a first. 
approximation to the number at the next higher age in the following year. This 
process was carried through successive years to 1941 and, together with known 
immigrants and emigrants, gave what might be called the ‘expected’ figures of 
population for that year. These expected figures were then compared with the 
actual figures obtained from the 1941 Census, and the differences at each year 


of age noted. The sum of these differences amounted to about 90,000 persons in 


all, and is believed to be largely due to unrecorded migration out of the country. 
The intercensal estimates arrived at by the method described above were 


revised in the light of the differences found in 1941. The official revised estimates 


_ of the total population were compared with the totals of both sexes and all ages of 
the original estimates. The differences of each year were distributed between the 
two sexes and the different ages in the same ratio as the differences between the 
_ actual and expected figures were found to be distributed in 1941. 


' 


The estimates for the years following 1941 are being made by the same method 
as that used in the original estimates for the intercensal years prior to 1941. The 
figures for 1942-44 will be revised following the 1951 Census; those for the years 


b 1932-40 are now final. 


: 


z 
; 


Tables similar to Table 1 have been completed for each of the nine provinces. 
The population of Canada in 1931 and 1941 by sex and age is shown graphically 
in the chart facing p. 160. Tables 2 to 6 provide a summary of the vital statistics 


_ of Canada and the provinces for the years 1926 to 1944. 


In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is useful 
to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to differences in 
the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these rates 


_ Over a period of years may be partly due to changes in the sex and age distribution 


» 
£ 
e 


$ 


} 
‘~ 


of the population. For example, in recent years the birth rate of Quebec has been 
approximately the same as that of New Brunswick and \considerably higher than 
that of Prince Edward Island. However, the fertility ofthe female population has 
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been highest in New Brunswick and, except in 1944, approximately equal in the 
other two provinces. Again, over.the past 15 years, the death rate in British 
Columbia has been rising, while in Ontario it has been more or less stable, with the 
result that, whereas 15 years ago the death rate in Ontario was considerably higher 
than in British Columbia, at present they are about equal. This does not mean, 
however, that the rates of mortality at each age have risen in British Columbia. 
On the contrary, the life tables of 1941 show that the average expectation of life 
in 1940-42 was nearly 3 years longer for males and nearly 4 years longer for 
females than in 1932. This increase is only slightly less than that which occurred 
in Ontario, and the expectation of life for both sexes is approximately equal in 
the two provinces. The death rate in British Columbia has been rising because 
the increase in the proportion of the population in the higher age groups has more 
than outweighed the fall in the mortality rates at each age. In other words, the age 
distribution of the population has become less favourable to a low death rate. 

The above remarks are also applicable to international comparisons of birth, 
death and marriage rates. 


2.—Live Births and Births Rates, per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, by Place of 
Occurrence, 1926-40, and by Place of Residence, 1941-44 


Year PELL. | N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canadat 
LIVE BIRTHS 


UBPLO 6 SAagon oor 1,752 | 10,980 | 10,340 | 82,165 | 67,617 | 14,661 | 20,716 | 14,456 | 10,063 232,750 
PA Sr5.5- SOR 1,697 | 11,184 | 10,479 | 83,064 | 67,671 | 14,147 | 21,015 | 14,897 | 10,084 234, 188 
SSA Boe Soot 1,806 | 10,931 | 10,047 | 83,621 | 68,510 | 14,504 | 21,261 | 15,692 | 10,385 236,757 
LOZ ONT Ueyeratorsieccte' 6 1,670 | 10,688 | 10,235 | 81,380 | 68,458 | 14,236 | 21,446 | 16,924 | 10,378 235, 415 
1930) Brace store: 1,749 | 11,346 | 10,534 | 83,625 | 71,263 | 14,411 | 22,051 | 17,649 | 10,867 243,495 
NERS Rese ope ties 1,879 | 11,615 | 10,801 | 83,606 | 69,209 | 14,376 | 21,331 | 17,252 | 10,404 240, 473 
LOG Divs ater tele 2,027 | 11,629 | 10,810 | 82,216 | 66,842 | 14,124 | 20,814 | 16,990 | 10,214 235, 666 
LOSS cise toss sera 1,946 | 11,164 | 10,037 | 76,920 | 68,646 | 13,304 | 20,145 | 16,123 | 9,583 222, 868 
LOSS eto fastsiece 1,943 | 11,407 | 10,164 | 76,432 | 62,234 | 13,310 | 19,764 | 16,236 | 9,813 221,303 
ERT a Oars orn 2,010 | 11,617 | 10,388 | 75,267 | 63,069 | 13,335 | 19,569 | 16,183 | 10,013 221,451 
L986 relarslantssh tes 1,977 | 11,808 | 10,513 | 75,285 | 62,451 | 12,855 | 19,125 | 15,786 | 10,571 220,371 
LOST aie. Renrwiehete ong 2,093 | 11,572 | 10,580 | 75,635 | 61,645 | 12,888 | 18,640 | 15,903 | 11,279 220, 235 
TOSSik. Fy eter ctorets cee 1,974 | 12,241 | 11,447 | 78,145 | 65,564 | 13,478 | 18,230 | 15,891 | 12,476 229,446 
103 OP ars ten raeh 2,128 | 11,825 | 11,286 | 79,621 | 64,123 | 13,583 | 18,059 | 16,470 | 12,373 229, 468 
LOLOZ HER ae ee 2,097 | 12,856 | 11,700 | 83,857 | 68,524 | 14,771 | 19,322 | 17,359 | 13,830 244,316 
EY SS Fe hata 2,070 | 13,816 | 12,150 | 89,563 | 71,980 | 14,714 | 18,473 | 17,419 | 15,039 255, 224 
LOA anise te Gere 2,150 | 15,204 | 12,549 | 95,439 | 77,810 | 15,601 | 18,283 | 18,386 | 16,762 272,184 
14S eideites «ars 2,171 | 15,266 | 12,948 | 99,216 | 80,677 | 16,333 | 18,639 | 19,425 | 18,748 283, 423 


LICE Eo clipe 2,286 | 15,598 | 13,467 {102,262 | 78,090 | 16,008 | 18,138 | 19,372 | 18,999 284, 220 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


1926): potest 20-1 21-3 26-1 31:6 21-4 22-9 25-2 23-8 16:6 24-7 
LOZTe eae te 19-5 21-6 26-3 31-3 21-0 21-7 25-0 23-5 16-2 24-3 
1928 okie eevee 20-5 21-2 25-1 30-8 20-9 21-8 24-7 23°8 16-2 24-1 
LODO Reenter 19-0 20-8 25-3 29-4 20-5 21-0 24-3 24-7 15:7 23-5 
TUBLOS fot Pinions Ae 19-9 22-1 25-9 29-6 21-0 20-9 24-4 24-9 16-1 23-9 
19S DE Laie ar 21-3 22-6 26-5 29-1 20-2 20-5 23-1 23-6 15-0 23-2 
LOS2 hee cence 22-8 22-4 26-1 28-1 19-2 20-0 22-5 23-0 14-4 22-5 
LOSS Ree atts 21-6 21-3 24-0 25-9 18-1 18:8 «| 21-8 21-5 13-4 21-0 
1934 Sears ieee 21-4 21-5 24-0 25-3 17-6 18-8 21-3 21-4 13-5 20-6 
LOSBe ee cc 21-8 21-7 24-3 24-6 17-6 18-8 21-0 21-2 13-6 20-4 
1936 Sort en es 21-3 Milage 24-3 24-3 17-3 18-1 20-5 20-4 14-2 20-2 
LOS Tet ee 22-5 21-1 24-2 24-1 |- 16-9 18-0 20-2 20-5 14-9 20-0 
TOSS biases eee 21-0 22-1 25-9 24-6 17-9 18-7 19-9 20-3 16-1 20-6 
LOSS eee eaccrye 22-6 21-1 25-2 24-7 17:3 18-7 19-9 21-0 15-6 20-4 
1940 ee aes 22-1 22-6 25-9 25-6 18-3 20-3 21-5 22-0 17-2 21-5 
L048 Oe. 35 21-8 23-9 26-6 26-9 19-0 20-2 20-6 21-9 18-4 22-2 
EO RRA eas 23-9 25-7 27-0 28-2 20-0 21-5 21-6 23-7 19-3 23-4 
1943 oe ee recite s 23-9 25-1 28-0 28-7 20-6 22-5 22-1 24-5 20-8 24-0 
aOP Yate Lt ened 25-1 25-5 29-1 29-2 19-7 21-9 21-4 23-7 20-4 23-8 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 By place of occurrence, 1926-40. 3 By place of residence, 


1941-44 
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3.—Deaths and Death Rates, per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, by Place of 
Occurrence, 1926-40, and by Place of Residence, 1941-44 


er 
_ Year Pee | N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canadal 
neem sr a ca a 
DEATHS 
eats civis'cte.s. «xs 898 | 6,366 | 5,002 | 37,251 | 35,909 5,335 6,060 | 5,159 5,474 | 107, 454 
“SRA; a arn 913 6,378 4,902 | 36,175 | 34,775 5, 309 6,031 5, 059 5,750 105, 292 
cote aia'als's 5. + 952 6, 202 4,972 | 36,632 | 37,128 5,396 6, 166 5,699 | 5,910 109, 057 
Uh Ee ee 1,122 6,660 | 5,230 | 37,221 | 38,123 5, 808 6,715 6, 239 6,397 113,515 
LRU Se 961 6, 206 4,991 | 35,945 | 37,313 5, 685 6,309 5,496 | 6,400 109, 306 
(CL Se aaa 912 5, 968 4,644 | 34,487 | 35,705 5,319 6, 066 5,302 6,114 104, 517 
Shp Spe ees 1,051 6,159 4,554 | 33,088 | 36,469 | 5,341 6,044 | 5,521 6, 150 104,377 
RAs eee 1,032 6,045 | 4,908 | 31,636 | 35,301 5, 455 6,024 | 5,346 6,221 101, 968 
BOSS cles cies. 1, 033 6,028 | 4,665 | 31,929 | 35,119 5,169 5,924 | 5,337] 6,378 101, 582 
sO eels 2.3 « 975 6,164 4,779 | 32,839 | 36,317 5, 781 6,126 5,729 6, 857 105, 567 
CEOS ae 1,024 5, 897 4,803 | 31,853 | 37,571 6, 219 6,314 6, 147 7,222 107, 050 
BY) G Ae eee 1,146 6, 083 5,433 | 35,456 | 38,475 6,070 | 6,927 6, 261 7,973 113, 824 
VE eed Se 1,030 | 6,087 4,898 | 32,609 | 36,890 | 5,893 6,079 5, 871 7,460 106, 817 
OD erie ese! a) eave 1,133 6,324 5,082 | 33,388 | 37,530 6,157 6,031 5,789 Uole 108,951 
AEN ot toa 1,067 6, 239 4,985 | 32,799 | 38,503 6,339 6,477 6, 203 8,315 110, 927 
OBIS se oie teseiss 1,132 6, 879 5,094 | 34,423 | 39,079 6,444 6,571 6,381 8,497 114, 500 
EGA ae 964 6,377 | 5,080 | 33,825 | 39,053 6, 367 6,287 | 6,059 8, 836 112, 848 
ear tatets coke’, «an 929 6,447 | 4,856 | 35,125 | 41,070 6, 946 6, 784 6, 509 9, 865 118, 531 
LE Ee ee 926 6, 229 5,131 | 34,813 | 39,781 6,701 6, 454 6, 320 9,697 116, 052 


a 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


a Ve he 32-4 12g 1 14.3" 109 8-3 7-4 8-5 9-0 11-4 
Bree ts... 10.56: | 12:41 12-3 | 1356 |. 10-8 8-2 7-2 8-0 9-2 10-9 
reste, s,s 10-8 | 12-0 | 12-4 | 13-5 | 11-3 8-1 7:2 8-7 9-2 11-1 
Bes i s ss: 12-6. | 12:9) 12'9_), 13-4) 1-4 8-6 7:6 9-1 9-7 11-3 
Le 10-9 | 12-1 12-3 12-7 | 11-0 8-3 7:0 7-8 9-5 10-7 
Aes 10-4 | 11-6 | 11-4 | 12-0 | 10-4 7-6 6-6 7-2 8-8 10-1 
Peers. ss Tie te 1-110) test 210-5 7:6 6:5 7:5 8-7 9-9 
i ae 1-6 eS ae 10-G te 10-1 7-7 6-5 7-1 8-7 9°6 
SS See 11-4 | 11-4 | 11-0] 10-6 9-9 7-3 6-4 7-0 8-8 9-5 
AE es 10-6 | 11-5 | 11-2 | 10-7 | 10-2 8-1 6-6 7-5 | 9:3 9-7 
i 11-0 | 10-9 | 11-1 10-3 10-4 8-7 6-8 8-0 9:7 9°8 
a 12-3 11-1 12-4 11:3 10:6 8-5 75 8-1 10-5 10-3 
ee... 11-0 | 11-0 | 11-1 10-2 | 10-0 8-2 6:7 7°5 9-6 9°6 
ae 12-1 11-3 | 11-4 | 10-3 10-1 8-5 6:7 7:4 9-5 9-7 
a 11-2 | 11-0 | 11-0 | 10-0 | 10-3 8:7 7-2 7-9 | 10:3 9-8 
a 13-0 \2 1859 - {441-1 10-3 | 10-3 8-8 7:3 8-0 | 10:4 10-0 
a 10-7 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 10-0 | 10-1 8-8 74 7-8 | 10-2 9-7 
Risers... 10-2 | 10-6 | 10-5 | 10-2 | 10-5 9-6 8-1 8-2 | 11-0 10-0 
La 10-2 °}'-10-2 | 14-1 9-9 | 10-0 9-2 7:6 7% We 1004 9-7 
Saal 2a ck eh cle Ula ld Nel ae bl id 
etre of the Territories. 2 By place of occurrence, 1926-40. 3 By place of residence, 
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4.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, by Place of 
Occurrence, 1926-40, and by Place of Residence, 1941-44 


ee 
So eeeeeeEee—eEeEooaoaooaaEaaEaSaaaanaeaEaEaEaEaESEeESQaaaaaaeaaaaaaaa a 


PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BCs | Canada? 


Year 
INFANT DEATHS | 
1926. dunt es 123 gs2 | 1,095 | 11,666 | 5,302] 1,122] 1,681 | 1,233 588 23, 692 
Ly RIA ee ee 113 | 1,028 | 1,006 | 10,739 | 4,812 | 1,021} 1,575] 1,110 606 22,010 
ORG Be Bes ot 92 865 960 | 10,332 | 4,880 972 | 1,370] 1,200 524 21,195 
O00 28 Rt ee: 150 960 | 1,090} 9,810 | 5,203 | 1,005} 1,571 | 1,310 575 21,674 
‘coiled tants 132 937 | 1,048 | 10,045 | 5,260 | 1,035} 1,601 | 1,122 562 21,742 
eh ee ee 128 914 944 | 9,443 | 4,833 924 | 1,463 | 1,197 514 20, 360 
ED ak Ser MOU 4 849 774 | 7,744) 4,183 836 | 1,321 997 477 17,263 
Cee pe ae ae 118 791 821 | 7,270 | 3,804 844 | 1,231 966 439 16,284 
Ee MR 2 : 130 807 878) 7,388 | 3,623 734 | 1,093 891 426 15,870 
1 OSA ape 145 838 866 | 6,939 | 3,515 837 | 1,194 936 460 15,730 
1690 ke, s 137 781 806 | 6,220 | 3,416 779 | 1,030 940 465 14,574 
Posy te aes 152 gi2 | 1,072 | 7,580 | 3,382 826 | 1,245 994 630 16,693 
GAS oy OG SF 114 754 859 | 6,486 | 3,245 750 941 812 556 14,517 
£0305 toe crs 168 761 893 | 6,210 | 2,979] 752 930 763 483 13,939 
Ee Re a ae 137 802 934 | 5,856 | 2,959 756 979 834 526 13,783 
HORE: Nea es 163 905 926 | 6,804 | 3,265 782 947 885 54 15,231 
LY ee ee 106 886 972 | 6,684 | 3,120 793 801 695 601 14,658 
Magno. ee. 98 897 878 | 6,653 | 3,381 897 gsi 812 716 15,213 
1944. 102 938 | 1,035 | 6,918 | 3,346 786 858 889 767 15,539 
i 
q 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS | 
POOR yc ath ods 70 so | 106 | 142 78 77 81 85 |. 58 102° 4 
57 eee 67 92 96 129 6! 72 75 7 60-2 94. am 
1696453 he 51 79 96 | 124 71 67 64 76 50 9° § 
0 ee i a 90 90 106 121 76 71 73 77 55 2 
(030 wea 15 83 99 | 120 7 | 72 73 64 52 89 
Osteen ee 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 8. 
iY aa te a 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 a7 ieee i 
t0g8 Roe te 61 71 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 3. @ 
19345. ess At 67 71 86 97 57 55 55 55 43 roe 
osbe set he ie 72 72 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 71 3 
108Gsace te aie 69 66 77 83 55 61 54 60 44 66 
BOGT Weve ese 73 70 101 100 55 64 67 63 56 76. a 
ER TM | Fast 58 62 75 83 49 56 52 51 45 6 om 
Lae, aaa 79 64 79 78 46 55 51 46 39 61 
$0408 ey ee 65 62 80 70 43 51 51 48 38 56. @ 
a a a ed 8 ee ee eee 4 
POdL ES Ins 79 66 76 76 45 53 51 51 37 60. 
10402 o eveerit 49 58 77 70 40 51 44 38 36 4 
NY eee BOS! 45 59 68 67 42 55 47 49 38 54 
1944. 45 54 77 68 43 49 47 46 40 55 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 3 By place of occurrence, 1926-40 


4 By place of residence, 1941-44, 
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a, 


5.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, by Place of 


Occurrence, 1926-40, and by Place of Residence, 1941-44 


Year 
EG SS aeeeene 854 | 4,614 
LOS ee ee 784 | 4,756 
BODOG, «as ste > « 854 | 4,729 
CCA) Seta aA 548 | 4,028 
CRU ee eee 788 | 5,140 
Mie cos. s" sue ake! 967 | 5,647 
leis SS «sce, 976 | 5,470 
(OR Serene Am 914 | 5,119 
MAS haa’ 5 sa’ 910 | 5,379 
BOON oleae cies 1,035 | 5,453 
HMO mter tc cites «is 953 | 5,911 
MDS MANS s i056 vies acersts 947 | 5,489 
UES tei Sisiia's 944 | 6,154 
MO SOR aise esre-6- 995 | 5,501 
BONE Oe asecciees © « 1,030 | 6,617 
EO ° 938 | 6,937 
Mee crs, a8 «Soon 1,186 | 8,827 
MOA aN Ge oes 1,242 | 8,819 
OUD. Sea ne 1,360 | 9,369 
ODD 2 ee eae 9-8 8-9 
IRE See 9-0 9-2 
LESS ae a 9-7 9-2 
“NEA Ce ae ae 6-2 7°9 
HOSOI c. sit-s elas 9-0 10-0 
NOR ae 10-9 11-0 
BOT... ore clk 11-0 10-5 
Miter ce. ss 10-1 9-8 
BOSde ets allele. « 10-0 10-1 
EG) ee a 11-2 10-2 
LSS ee 10:3 10-8 
Moats sites c'. « 10-2 10-0 
OU ae 10-0 11-1 
Cs 10-5 9-8 
OE 10-9 11-6 
OO 9-9 12-0 
Sn 13-2 14-9 
a 13-7 14-5 
1944 14-9 15-3 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
1941-44. 


EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 


5,338 
5,577 
5,075 
5, 005 
5,543 


6,157 
6, 256 
5, 129 
5,499 
5, 609 


5,710 
5, 147 


44,914 
46, 889 
46, 989 
44,159 
47,680 


49,119 
49, 128 
45, 284 
44, 503 
42,428 


43, 432 
40,179 
45, 536 
46, 233 


55, 140 
61,614 
64,091 
67, 449 


31,708 
32, 896 
31,382 
30,335 


33,950 


33, 504 
30,373 
28,345 
27,115 
26,752 


24, 880 
23,170 
28, 674 
26, 593 
30,021 


38,757 
39, 607 
38, 309 


9,326 


8, 838 


9,108 
8, 428 
8,726 


9,057 
8,783 
7, 849 
8,141 
7,554 


6, 636 


14, 656 
14, 984 
15,095 
14,731 
15, 742 


15, 265 
14,770 
14,121 
13, 840 
13, 448 


12, 811 
11,713 
12,151 
12,028 
12, 845 


11,996 
11, 855 
11, 684 


9,297 
9, 838 
9,993 
10, 685 
12, 153 


11,950 
11, 469 
10,777 
10, 899 
10, 454 


9,639 
9, 642 
10,020 
10,681 
11,156 


12, 916 
13, 052 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


17:3 
17-7 
17°3 
16-0 
16-9 


17-1 
16-8 
15+3 
14-7 
13-9 


14-0 
12-8 


14-6 
13-5 
13-7 
12-4 
12-6 


_ 
— 
Nor >» © 


QOnaann 


17-8 
17-8 
17-5 
16-7 
17-4 


16-5 
16-0 
15-3 
14-9 
14-4 


13-7 
12-7 


2 By place of occurrence, 1926-40. 


PELL | N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
ee eee 


125, 296 
128, 896 
127,700 
121, 900 
134, 189 


135, 956 
131, 289 
120, 900 
119,721 
115, 884 


113,321 
106,411 
122, 629 
120,517 
133, 389 


140,724 


159,336 
164, 892 
168, 168 


at See ee Se ee ee ee ee Se ee 


13-3 
13-4 
13-0 
12-2 
13-2 


13-1 
12-6 
11-4 
11-1 
10:7 


10-4 

9-7 
11-0 
10-7 
11-7 


12-2 


13-7 
14-0 
14-1 


3 By place of residence, 
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6.—Marriages! and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1926-44 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BC: | Canada? 
MARRIAGES 

Uae 459 | 2,861 | 2,938 | 17,827 | 23,6832 | 4,537] 5,483 | 4,503 | 4,418 66, 658 
Cy oe Pee ee 482 | 3,042 | 2,887 | 18,551 | 24,677 | 4,716 | 5,733 | 4,707 | 4,720 69,515 
TOUS ese 466 | 3,256 | 3,146 | 19,126 | 25,728 | 5,170] 6,701] 5,776 | 4,942 74,311 
FORO cn eee 469 | 3,510 | 3,118 | 19,610 | 27,605 | 5,269] 6,548 | 6,004 | 5,155 77, 288 
2020 ce Fee eee 488 | 3.451 | 2,761 | 18,548 | 25,605 | 5,061 | 5,717 | 5,334 | 4,697 71,657 
| a LA 490 | 3,394 | 2,544 | 16,783 | 23,771 | 4,888 | 5,700 | 5,142] 3,879 66,591 
1969 eee ag: 456 | 3,197 | 2,380 | 15,115 | 22,224 | 4,729] 5,772] 5,054 | 3,604 62,531 
Cee tie wel Seaaii 481 | 3,316 | 2.517 | 15,337 | 22,587 | 4,819] 5,371 | 5,389] 4,048 63, 865 
109 Co ORE oc 536 | 3,756 | 3,045 | 18,242 | 25,874 | 5,296 | 5,519 | 6,053] 4,771 73,092, 
T9OBIEL, AS 516 | 3,946 | 3,200] 19,967 | 26,843 | 5,341.] 6,036 | 6,010] 5,034 76, 893 
pS Lad ng, Saale 595 | 4,129 | 3,397 | 21,654 | 27,734] 5,756} 6,168] 6,020] 5,451 80, 904 
1937...........| 584] 4,337 | 3,671 | 24,876 | 29,893 | 6,113 | 5,790 | 6,345 | 6,191 87,800 
OSG US) Gout 591 | 4,089 | 3,371 | 25,044 | 30,080 | 6,262 | 5,893 | 6,973 | 6,135 88, 438 
PER atta wail 641 | 5,024 | 3,726 | 28,911 | 34,657 | 7,676 | 7,323] 7,838] 7,862] 103,658 
UY T ae a aia ate 703 | 6,401 | 4,841 | 35,069 | 41,229 | 8,849 | 7,820] 8,782 | 9,624]| 123,318 
LOUL ite ee ea 673 | 6,596 | 4,941 | 32,782 | 43.270 | 8,305 | 7,036 | 8,470] 9,769 || 121,842 
1K: VAS ph ani Ape 778 6,874 4,934 | 33,857 | 45,466 8,395 tPA 9,034 | 10,827 127,372 
1983 ey Doe Soar 653 6,105 3,985 | 33,856 | 36,109 6,901 6,172 eral 9,385 110, 937 
AAA ess take 646 | 5,942 | 3,813 | 31,922 | 31,227 | 6,294 | 5,919] 7,299 | 8,434 || 101,496 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


10265 is: shiisos 5-3 5-6 7:4 6-8 7:5 7-1 6-7 7-4 7:3 7-1 
pb aay Min Haat 5-5 5-9 7:3 7:0 7:7 7-2 6-8 7-4 7:6 7:2 
LOZ Sas eionw ee 5-3 6°3 7°8 7-0 7°8 7-8 7-8 8-8 viv 7-6 
IA PAE Reset ttc 5:3 6-8 7:7 7-1 8-3 7:8 7-4 8-8 7°8 7-7 
LOQ0 es Wan ee 5:5 6-7 6°8 6-6 7-6 7:3 6-3 7°5 6-9 7-0 
LOS rena sews 5-6 6°6 6-2 5-8 6-9 7:0 6-2 7:0 5-6 6-4 
OS Zensen saat 5-1 6-2 5-7 5-2 6-4 6°7 6-2 6-8 5-1 6-0 
LOSS aren hveeis. chart 5-3 6°3 6-0 5-2 |. 6-4 6-8 5-8 7°2 5:6 6-0 
1934 dee ciee wits 5-9 7-1 72 6-0 7°3 7°5 5-9 8-0 6-6 6-8 
ee oe 5:6 7°4 7:5 6:5 7°5 7:5 6-5 7-9 | 68 71 
LOS Ge eae res 6-4 7:6 7:8 7:0 7:7 8-1 6:6 7°8 7:3 7:4 
Ee a os 6°3 7°9 8-4 7-9 8-2 8-5 6-3 8-2 8-2 8-0 
1938 Ravine ey anne 6:3 74 7°6 7°9 8-2 8-7 6-4 8-9 7-9 7-9 
Tht ils eR AS eas . 6:8 9-0 8-3 9-0 9-3 10-6 8-1 10-0 9-9 9-2 
SUT Us erie ae 7:4 11-2 10-7 10°7 11-0 12-2 8-7 11-1 12-0 10-9 
LOAN rel ales 71 11-4 10-8 9-8 11-4 11-4 7-9 10-6 11-9 10-6 
gE DA ae a a oe 8-6 11-6 10-6 10°0 11-7 11:6 8-5 11-6 12-4 10-9 
1943 Siiieee beso 7-2 10-1 8-6 9-8 9-2 9-5 7:3 9-8 10-4 9-4 
1944... 7-1 9-7 8-3 9-1 7-9 8-6 7-0 8-9 9-0 8-5 
1 By place of occurrence. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Canadian Life Tables. — Life tables have now been calculated on the 
basis of the population of 1941 and the deaths of 1940-42. These are the second 
official life tables for Canada to be published, the first having been calculated on 
the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the population of 1931. The two life tables 
are presented in abbreviated form in Tables 7 and 8. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of 
the population in a conventional, standarized form. A hypothetical number of 
births of each sex (100,000) is assumed. The life tables then show how, on the 
basis of the mortality rates at each age which have been found to exist in the years 
for which the life tables are being calculated, the 100,000 births of each sex are re- 
duced in number as a result of death. Thus, for example, in 1940-42, out of 100,000 


* 
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male births, 6,250 die in the first year of life, with the result that only 93,750 survive 
to 1 year of age; a further 676 die in the second year of life, so that only 93,074 
survive to 2 years of age; and so on. At 100 years of age, only 50 of the original 
100,000 have survived. The probability of death at each age is found by relating 
the number of deaths that actually occurred at each age in the given years(1940-42 
or 1930-32) to the population at that age, as obtained from the census. Finally, the 
expectation of life at each age shows the average number of years of life to which a 
person might look forward if the mortality rates found for the life table were to 
remain constant. | 


7.—Canadian Life Tables, 1941, Based on Population, 1941, and Deaths, 1940-42 


Males Females 
ese ee ee a Ss See Sg wl NEL RR AL SE pk ee 
No. No. 
Age No. Dying Proba- Ex- No. Dying Proba- Ex- 


Living | Between | bility of | pectation Living | Between | bility of | pectation 
at Each Age} Dying at of at Each Age} Dying at of 
Each Age| and the |Each Age Life Each Age] and the |Each Age Life 


Next Next 

Under 1 year 100, 000 06250 62-95 100, 000 04931 66-29 
6, 250 4,931 

SK) 93, 750 i -00721 66-14 95,069 ae 00634 68-73 

2 years........ 93,074 oh 00398 65-62 94,466 se 00326 68-16 

siete aa a 92,704 00294 64-88 94,158 00262 67-38 
273 247 

LG i ae 92,431 sis 00234 64-07 93,911 - 00194 66°56 

DICATS 2... 5 92,215 -00198 63-22 93, 729 °00157 65-69 
729 577 

LC) aks SRI Sah pees 91,486 -00122 58-70 93,152 -00090 61-08 
585 449 

ROM econ, 90,901 de -00163 54-06 92,703 Fs °00122 56°36 

4 

Oh, git ae eee ae 90,014 -00241 49-51 92,030 °00180 51°76 
1,147 923 

i RES a Lana - 88, 867 °00257 45-18 91,107 °00231 47-26 
1,126 Pet12 

0) OE Be ee aca 87,741 -00260 40-73 89,995 -00260 42-81 
1, 208 1, 235 

DS ACESS aaa ae 86, 533 00317 36°26 88,760 °00314 38°37 
1, 541 1,518 

Bese 84, 992 -00428 31-87 87, 242 *00386 33-99 
2,067 1,849 

Rome Sans ., 82,925 -00598 ® 27-60 85,393 °00504 29-67 
2,874 2, 434 

cu SOE aa 80,051 00895 23-49 82, 959 °00701 25-46 
4,169 3,303 

DOME tenths Seas 75, 882 °01346 19-64 79, 606 °01042 21-42 
5, 867 4,776 

0) A a 70,015 02029 16-06 74, 830 °01528 17-62 

8,072 6,619 

OB os. ais ices # 61, 943 . 03090 12-81 68,211 °02426 14-08 
10, 649 9,500 

7) (Cae 51, 294 °04759 9-94 58, 711 °03812 10-93 
135173 12,539 

(0) CV an 38,121 °07547 7°48 46,172 °0635¢ 8-19 
14, 486 15, 448 

ol) Ne ee 23, 635 °11738 5-54 30, 724 °10196 6-03 
12,452 14,746 

CG A Rae aaa 11, 183 °17404 4-05 15,978 °15776 4-35 
7,587 10,302 

OU |i ee 3,596 °25042 2-93 5, 676 23391 3°13 
2,944 4,506 

ee Se, 652 °35167 2:09 1,170 32852 2-26 
602 1, 056 

1 ar 50 °48197 1-46 114 -44010 1-64 
50 114 


50871—10 
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8.—Canadian Life Tables, 1931, Based on Population, 1931, and Deaths, 1936-32 


ee Ee eS eee 
SEE EE SSS SSS SS S060 


Males Females 
No. ; No. 
Ape No. Dying Proba- Ex- No. Dying Proba- Ex- 
g Living | Between | bility of | pectation || Living | Between biity of pectation 
at Each Age} Dying at of at Each Age} Dying at of 


Each Age| and the |Hach Age Life Each Age| and the |Each Age Life 
Next Next 


ane ys [POE omen) neces eer en oe SEE | GL a a 


Under 1 year......} 100,000 wate 08695 60-00 |} 100,000 on 06931 62-10 

biyear ie: o- 91,305 01187 64-69 93, 069 -01080 65-71 
1,083 1,006 

a VeOre.. ant 90, 222 00596 64-46 92,063 00496 65-42 
538 457 

Sukie corms 89, 684 00411 63 - 84 91, 606 00374 64-75 
369 342 

Bio ge ogi claire's 89,315 00316 63-11 91,264 00290 63-99 
282 265 

SyGars.. tees 89, 033 00262 62-30 90, 999 °00232 63-17 
962 814 

LOI has c5 sete 88, 071 a 00160 57-96 90, 185 Fe 00140 58-72 

1 baie Ra a 87,361 00207 53-41 89, 497 00195 54:15 
1,092 1,047 

US Slee SIO arts §6, 269 00308 49-05 88, 450 00295 49-76 
1,410 1,439 

Sag aE Sees 84, 859 00340 44-83 87,011 00367 45-54 
1,480 1, 653 

BO et Bee cera’ 83, 429 00341 40-55 85, 358 00398 41-38 
1,476 1,746 

of Pp oe Ca ariyy 81, 953 00398 36-23 83, 612 00448 37-19 
1,774 1,969 

Ee Scere 80,179 00494 31-98 81, 643 00512 33-02 
2,155 2,209 

BS ei, tats sa cee 78,024 00630 27-79 79, 434 00615 28-87 
2,781 2,678 

LD es SR 75, 243 00903 23°72 76, 756 00804 24-79 
3,918 3,500 

BOE SRS 71,3825 01329 19-88 73, 256 01162 20-84 
5,380 4, 882 

2 ogee A ae 65, 945 01938 16-29 68,374 01714 17-15 
7,262 6, 679 

CRG Ss Lael s 58, 683 02975 12-98 61,695 02603 13-72 
9,805 - 9,088 

TO Deb sb dteoons : 48,878 04634 10-06 52, 607 - 04057 10-63 
290 11, 891 

BOwhcs 2. aoe 36, 588 07403 7:57 40,716 06735 7:98 
13,701 14, 262 

SO SE ARES 22, 887 11527 - 5-61 26, 454 10769 5-92 
11, 909 13,118 

Bote tka haces. 10,978 17167 4-10 13,336 16086 4-38 
7,391 8,597 

Le oa Mie Oo rae 3,587 24711 2°97 4,739 22860 3°24 
2,916 3,695 

a a nee SN 671 -34454 2-14 1,044 °31227 2°40 
615 925 

LOOT: & Sagat sales 56 46645 1-53 119 41299 1:77 
56 119 


A comparison of the two life tables reflects the great improvement in mortality | 
which has taken place during the 10-year period. This is conspicuous in respect of 
both males and females. 


Male mortality is heavier at all ages, but particularly so among infants of 0-1 
year; 62 out of every 1,000 boys born die before 1 year of age, but only 49 out of 
every 1,000 girls. The life expectation in this period is less than at age 1. Males who 
have passed through the hazardous first year may look forward to 66 years of life 
and females to 69 years. Expectation of life of a boy who reaches working age, say 
15, is 54 years, and of a girl 56 years. At age 25, a common age of marriage, it is 
45 years for males and 47 for females. At age 70, when people become eligible for 
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old age pensions, the expectation of life is 10 years for males and 11 years for females. 
In 1930-82 male mortality was lower than female mortality through the child- 
bearing ages of life (15-50 years), but in 1940-42 this was not the case. 


Section 2.—Births 


The history of birth rates In most countries of Europe and in North America 
was one of decline during the years between 1919-39. In the countries of north- 
western Europe, in fact, this decline had already set in fifteen to thirty years before 
the War of 1914-18. It has been partly offset, in its immediate effects on the natural 


4 increase of the population, by a simultaneous decline in death rates. Since 1939, 


available statistics show that in those countries that were not occupied by the 


enemy, the rapid and consistent decline in birth rates has, for the time being, ceased. 


In Canada and the United States there has been a real ‘boom’ in births since the 
outbreak of the War of 1939-45. 


The birth rate for England and Wales was 29-9 per 1,000 population during the 
years 1891-1900 and 27-3 per 1,000 during the years 1901-10. It continued to fall 
to 16-5 per 1,000 in 1926-30, and to'14-4 in 1933. The lowest figure recorded was 
14-2 in 1941. Since then it has risen to 15-8 per 1,000 in 1942, 16-5 in 1943 and 
18-0 in 1944. 


In France, the birth rate began to decline almost a hundred years ago. It fell 
from 24-4 per 1,000 population during the years 1891-1900 to 20-9 per 1,000 during 
1901-10, and after the War to 18-2 in 1926-30. It was 15-3 per 1,000 in 1935 and 
(14-6 in 1939. No accurate figures can yet be obtained for later years. 


In Germany, the decline of the birth rate began much later than in France or 


_ England and was steeper. From 36-1 per 1,000 population during the years 1891- 
_ 1900, it fell to 33-0 per 1,000 in 1901-10 and to 18-4 in 1926-30. The lowest figure, 


14-7 per 1,000 was recorded in 1933. After the Nazi dictatorship came to power, 
the birth rate rose quite sharply to 18-9 per 1,000 in 1935 and 20-0 in 1940. In 
1941, no doubt as a result of the War, it dropped to 18-6 and in 1942, the last year 


for which figures are available, it had slumped to 14-9, 


In the United States, the birth registration area has included all States since © 


~ 1933. In 1920, in the registration area of that year (24 states, comprising the great 
_ majority of the population) the birth rate was 23-7 per 1,000. In 1926-30 it was 
_ 19-7 per 1,000 and fell to 16-6, the lowest figure, in 1933. From 16-9 per 1,000 


in 1935, it rose to 17-9 in 1940, 21-9 in 1943 and was 20-2 in 1944. 


In Canada, when the registration area (of the eight provinces) was established 


t in 1921, the birth rate stood at the comparatively high figure of 29-4 per 1,000 
_ population. Since a rate of 35 per 1,000 is very high for modern countries of western 
_ Civilization, the Canadian birth rate probably had not fallen very far, or for very 


‘ 


~ 


¢ long, before then. However, as can be seen from Table 2, it declined continually 
_ and steeply until 1937, when it was 20-0 per 1,000. Since then, following the eco- 
_ nomic recovery and during the War of 1939-45, a sharp rise has taken place. In 


_ 1940 the birth rate was 21-5 per 1,000, in 1943 it was 24-0 and in 1944, 23-8. The 
_ same general trend of a continuous fall during the 1920’s and early 1930’s followed 


_ by a more or less pronounced rise can be observed in all the provinces except the 
ow 


_ Maritimes; there the decline had already been arrested before 1930. The decline 


a during the depression and the subsequent rise have been greatest in the highly 
industrialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 
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Sex of Live Births.—In all countries and communities in which birth sta- 
tistics have been collected, there has always been an excess of male births over female 
births. No conclusive explanation has yet been given for this excess, but it seems 
to be one of the laws of nature. There has been an excess of male over female births 
in every Canadian province throughout the years shown in Table 9. The number 
of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada during the period 1926-44 has varied 
between 1,047 in 1935 and 1,067 in 1942. 


9.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 
1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norte.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Rate Males Females 
Total per = |—————____| __—_|_ Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 jer P.C. | to 1,000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 
Prince Edward Island..Av. 1926-30 |. 1,735 19-7 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,961 21-8 1,012 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
Av. 1936-40 2,054 21-9 1,073 52-2 981 47-8 1,094 
1941 2,049 21-6 1,078 52-6 971 47-4 1,110 
1942 2,137 23-7 1,074 50-3 1,063 49-7 1,010 
1943 2,171 23-9 1,109 51-1 1,062 48-9 1,044 
1944 2,286 25-1 1,158 50:7 1,128 49-3 1,027 
INOVEHS COLA cn emiesetees Av. 1926-30 11,016 21-4 5, 653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
Av. 1931-35 41,486 21-9 5, 906 51-4 5, 580 48-6 1,058 
Av. 1936-40 12,060 21-7 6,188 51-3 5, 873 48-7 1,054 
1941 13, 903 24-1 7,074 50-9 6,829 49-1 1,036 
1942 15, 306 25:9 7,880 51-5 7,426 48-5 1,061 
1943 15,394 25-4 7,889 51-2 7,505 48-8 1,051 
1944 15, 598 25-5 8, 060 51-7 7,538 48-3 1,069 
New Brunswick......../ Av. 1926-30 | ' 10,337 25-8 5, 292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
Av. 1931-35 10, 440 24-9 5,344 51-2 5,096 48-8 1,049 
Av. 1936-40 11,105 25-1 5, 693 51-3 5,412 48-7 1,052 
1941 12 O72 26-8 6, 200 50-5 6,072 49-5 1,021 
1942 12, 663 27-3 6,591 52-0 6,072 48-0: 1,085 
1943 13,090 28-3 §, 756 51-6 6,334 48-4 1,067 
1944 13, 467 29-1 6, 949 51-6 6,518 48-4 1,066 
Quebeowtit. dsccemiote¢ Av. 1926-30 82,771 30-5 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1931-35 78, 888 26-6 40, 466 51-3 38, 423 48-7 1,053 
Av. 1936-40 78,509 24-6 40,3874 | 51-4 38, 135 48-6 1,059 
1941 89, 209 26-8 45,905 51-5 43, 304 48-5 1,060 
1942 95,031 28-0 49,113 51-7 45,918 48-3 1,070 
1943 98,744 28-6 50, 848 51-5 47,896 48-5 1,062 
1944 | 102,262 29-2 52, 673 51-5 49, 589 48-5 1, 062 
Ontariontocee eee Av. 1926-30 68, 704 21-0 35, 268 51-3 33, 435 48-7 1,055 
Ay. 1931-35 ‘65, 000 18-5 83, 324 51-3 31,676 48-7 1,052 
Av. 1936-40 64, 461 17-5 83, 053 51-3 31,408 48-7 1,052 
1941 72,262 19-1 37, 254 51-6 35, 008 48-4 1,064 
1942 78,192 20-1 40,412 |. 51-7 37,780 48-3 1,070 
1943 Sieo 20-7 41,592 51-2 39,581 48-8 1,051 
1944 78, 090 19-7 40, 455 51-8 37,635 48-2 1,075 


5" 
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! ~ 
9.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 
1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40—concluded 


Rate Males Females 
Total per |————__—_____ Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 Pe; ie OP, to 1,000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Tota otal 
MENIGODS us ies ca bees ss Av. 1926-30 14,392 21-7 7,399 51- 6,992 48-6 1,058 


Av. 1931-35 13, 690 19-4 7,005 51- 
Av. 1936-40 13,515 18-8 6,944 51: 


4 

2 

4 

1941 14,812 20-3 7,616 51-4] » 7,196 48-6 1,058 
1942 15,670 21-6 8,000 51-1 ; 

1943 16,412 226 8, 463 51-6 

1944 16,008 21-9 8,324 52-0 


Saskatchewan......... Av. 1926-30 21, 298 24-7 10,979 51- 
Av. 1931-35 20,325 21-9 10, 444 51: 
Av. 1936-40 18, 675 20:4 9,600 51: 


5 
4 
4 
1941 18, 464 20-6 9,472 51°3 8,992 48-7 1,053 . 
1942 18, 189 21-4 9,416 51-8 
1943 18, 504 22-0 9,645 52-1 
1944 18, 138 21-4 9,330 51-4 


MURIYOEEG 55 onus iinie viet bcs d's Av. 1926-30 15, 924 24-2 8, 153 51: 
Av. 1931-35 16,557 22+1 8,505 51- 
Av. 1936-40 16, 282 20-8 8, 295 50: 


2 
4 
9 
1941 17,308 21-7 8, 882 51-3 8, 426 48-7 1,054 
1942 18,317 23-6 9,417 51-4 
1943 19, 290 24-4 9,840 51-0 
1944 19,372 23°7 9,978 51-5 


British Columbia...... Av. 1926-30 10,355 16-2 5, 266 50:8 5, 090 49-2 1,035 

Av. 1931-35 10,005 14-0 5,136 51-3 4,869 48-7 1,055 

Av. 1936-40 12,106 15-6 6,214 51:3 5,891 48-7 1,055 

1941 15,038 18-4 7,694 51-2 7,344 48-8 1,048 

1942 16, 808 19-3 8,681 51-6 8,127 48-4 1,068 

Ry 1943 18, 802 20-9 9, 583 51-0 9,219 49-0 1,039 

1944 18, 999 20-4 9,725 51-2 9,274 48-8 1,049 
Canada (Exclusive of 

the Territories)...... Ay. 1926-30 | 236,521 24-1 | 121,553 51-4 | 114,968 48-6 1,057 

Ay. 1931=35 228,002 21-5 117,142 61:3 111,211 48-7 1,053 

Av. 1936-40 R285 008 20-5 117,433 51-3 111,334 48-7 1,055 

1941 | 255,317 22°2 | 181,175 51-4 | 124,142 48-6 1,057 

1942 272,013 23-4 140,584 51-6 131,729 48-4 1,067 

; 1943 283,580 24-0 145,725 §1-4 137.855 48-6 1,057 

1944 | 284,220 23°8 | 146,652 51:6 | 137,568 48-4 1, 666 


International Comparisons.—The relative position of Canada and the 

provinces among the various countries of the world with respect to the birth rate 

_ per 1,000 population is given in Table 10. For the countries of Europe that were 

invaded and temporarily subjugated by Nazi Germany, the latest pre-war figures 

are given. Later figures cannot be considered representative, nor completely 

' reliable. A similar rule was followed in subsequent tables showing international 
_ comparisons. 
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10.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 


VITAL STATISTICS 


with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. 


available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province 


—— ee ee | SS 


Palestine (excl. Bedouins)......... 
GostavRicakseeerinsmstoen eon eee 


1 Oy ATA OL Hees GS OR Cos tae EI orate 


ee ee 


ROUIMIANIA. Een etree 8 seiko 
Union of South Africa (Whites).... 
Boland Seen ack a erie cents 
Canada eee) ice ie ousuewer 
New Brunswick.......... Paes a 
UCI EC Bite te tock ots ole Scere 
Prince Edward Island........... 
INOVa Scotiaii, atta sete es 


A pertatincs 5a os ee eae 


2 Within the boundaries of the Treaty of. Trianon. ’ 


Births in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—Table 11 gives 
the number of births in the urban centres of Canada with 10,000 population or over 


in 1941. 


The five-year averages for 1926-40 of births by place of occurrence show the 
number of births that actually took place in each centre during those years. Many 
of these births were to women who lived elsewhere, but who came to the city or 
town on account of its hospital facilities or for other reasons. 
1941-44 are by place of residence of the mother, and show the actual number of 


births to residents of each centre. 


There has been a growing tendency in Canada towards hospitalization and 
medical attendance at birth. In the years 1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births took 
place in hospitals, while in 1940-42 the proportion was 50 p.c. and in 1943-44 
There are still important differences between the provinces in this respect. _ 
In Quebec, less than one-third of births take place in hospitals, and in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick less than one-half. 
hand, over 90 p.c. of births are now hospitalized, and in Alberta and Manitoba the 
proportion is over four-fifths. 


58 p.c. 


Country or Province Year 
Canada—concluded : 
British Colum biases on ces 1944 
Ontariov ss. Serene cee 1944 
GHECCEL Sc. pakke toms is wae etn 1939 
Atal: oe rcting Severe cre aioe aes 1939 
Northern trelands: 4.7. enise sce 1944 
hithnaniaw. 22. ecuador ree 1939 
ILC Aas hieca ces tees Meee 1944 
New Zealand......... Seu Shia. 1944 
Bulgariantses woke et eee 1939 
HinlanGtaryaoisce ot a orice 1939 
WWUStRIA MS Se oe eset. ame ohne 1939 
PATIStrallateyc8. ose Mowe tant 1943 
Netherlandsias sace cco eee 1939 
J ercslizh AVG shoo sms womens eet A 940 
Germany (territory of 1937)...... 1939 
DELI eee hel kPa ee aie le heey eee we 1942 
United States. J cicc: soak wotlents 1944 
PEIN GAT V hicentek baat ce eee celine 1939 
PWAUZELIAMCL ele tear mete tins tenes 1944 
WUrug0a yet iee eo eae 1942 
WEGEME Ke dels id mtrerceeiien cinerea 1943 
SCOLLAN Cte: ea Cae. aera Vttse cya Marenrcte 1944 
Seba NG teak eee Micteeste ae ero ae Cee 1939 
England and Wales.............. 1944 
CNMAT CUM, signe env. tetekee eres 1939 
HISEONIA, Saeco ameeen te cate 1939 
Weloinin es’ tes wemeee ey A ct penne 1939 
France (excl. Alsace-Lorraine)....} 1939 


In certain cases final figures are not 


The figures for 


The two sets of figures are thus not comparable. 


In British Columbia, on the other 


eee ee a ee 


i a st 


ii. 


i ee. 


Pel sha, Eng 0, 
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11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 16,000 Population or Over, 1941-44, by Place of 
Residence, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


Prddince and Census Populations || Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 


Urban Centre 1941 1942 1943 1944 


age, age, age, 
1931 1941 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
No. No. No No No No. No No No 
P.E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 14, 821 287 361 440 328 400 393 407 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouth......... 9,100 10, 847 168 144 122 309 414 442 430 
Glace Bay: ......... 20, 706 25,147 672 703 892 742 737 729 718 
iS eeeee a 59,275 70,488 1,457 1,630 1,772 1,811 2,104 2,084 2,094 
Syne ee es 23, 089 28,305 611 587 640 822 948 989 
MTUT Ose tne a ae 7,901 10, 272 190 187 226 291 304 288 303 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton......... 8, 830 10,062 200 192 241 178 239 197 237 
TONCHON sie. ke ae 5 20, 689 22,763 518 494 550 526 641 666 721 
Saint John.......... 47,514 51,741 1,144 1, 203 1)294 1, 254 1,356 1, 443 1, 445 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 405 295 281 351 387 365 363 
Chicoutimi......... 11,877 16,040 553 508 551 676 849 928 1,091 
Drummondville.... 6, 609 10, 558 301 340 253 332 355 377 403 
Granby....... ose 10,587 14,197 298 354 335 458 452 444 451 
JECT Gls te naee eee 29, 433 32,947 1,001 875 842 1,054 1,120 1, 260 1, 209 
MOWCTLE ak. saves 10, 765 12,749 347 829 298 350 432 438 411 
DONCUICTS,.. ... + o./es 9,448 13,769 521 439 477 646 851 986 968 
Wachines= on. >, 632 18,630 20,051 442 398 394 437 516 515 504 
WMOMASH tee Behe 11,724 11,991 307 261 231 272 323 355 350 
Montreal,.. si... ss 818, 577 903,007 || 20,205 | 19,002 | 17,993 |] 18,846 | 20,867 22,067 22,225 
Outremont......... 28, 641 30, 751 124 8) 279 327 380 353 
UOC. fe. wine iieeant 130,594 150, 757 4,379 cB! 3,976 3, 983 4,174 4,411 4,605 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13, 448 17,798 33 352 40 382 449 8 459 
MOAI Mees tees 11, 256 13, 646 324 295 311 366 367 441 446 
Dt Ver6mes) esse. 8, 967 11,329 340 273 257 333 446 453 458 
Shawinigan Falls... 15,345 20,325 658 570 528 690 830 877 896 
Sherbrooke......... 28,993 35, 965 786 753 872 963 1,131 1,191 1,166 
MOLCRE SS. Soon, ° 10,320 12,251 297 265 240 358 423 495 572 
Thetford Mines.,... 10,701 12,716 465 351 342 436 413 402 423 
Three Rivers....... 35, 450 42,007 1,329 1,187 1,144 1,281 1,271 1, 225 1,199 
Valleyfield......... 11,411 17,052 17 358 350 570 706 716 703 
\VGlis Lea ae 60,745 67,349 || 1,057 |] 1,021 827 || 1,306 | 1,480] 1,649 1,579 
Westmount......... 24, 235 26, 047 110 313 260 179 20 295 305 
Ontario— 
Belleville........... 13,790 15,710 370 376 478 342 392 419 369 
Brantiord)... si0.0.. 30, 107 31,948 682 627 626 685 764 820 757 
Brockville.......... 9,736 11,342 224 248 303 209 277 269 271 
Chathanyss.03<.)... 14, 569 17,369 485 484 735 414 427 446 362 
Worwalley nese: 11,126 14,117 468 482 606 452 479 559 526 
Forest till. =... 5... 5,207 11,757 1 15 161 91 168 183 
Fort William....... 26,277 30,585 635 558 520 565 647 708 653 
Sli bts Dea OMe pier eel 14,006 15,346 277 296 303 283 315 322 342 
Guelph else. 21,075 Zon oe 395 351 294 435 484 502 466 
ERAT GON. 2)5 oo. ole 2 155, 547 166,337 3,041 2,958 2,928 2,902 3,480 3,762 3, 676 
INESUOU weeks acs 23,439 30, 126 595 657 763 702 831 971 875 
Kitehener.......+,.. 30, 793 35, 657 754 752 788 678 750 724 659 
BOOMGOM Bay tce cae uk. 71,148 78, 264 1,381 1,379 1,589 1,541 1,609 1,784 1, 735 
Niagara Falls....... 19,046 20,589 466 421 2 479 70 593 533 
Ovensbsay. Veet cs 15, 528 15, 599 417 390 407 336 348 360 385 
1 0 a ee 23,439 26, 813 645 525 545 526 605 616 579 
Ottawa se ee: 126, 872 154, 951 2,965 2,962 3,178 3,086 3,263 3,336 3,492 
Owen Sound........ 12, 839 14,002 3 31 348 316 321 332 324 
Pembroke.......... 9,368 11,159 299 290 296 286 308 295 303 
Peterborough....... PR yay} 25,350 579 577 675 559 724 675 682 
Port Arthur.:...... 19,818 24, 426 542 511 606 528 589 575 538 
St. Catharines...... 24,753 30,275 596 589 648 620 735 770 790 
SM NOMAS < Cocca: 15, 430 17,132 326 296 398 343, 398 420 382 
Sus TE Sian ee 18,191 18,734 431 413 464 382 396 485 465 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 23, 082 25,794 613 574 595 660 747 747 726 
Beraticrd 12.) 3.6.2. 17,742 17,0388 384 340 393 282 279 302 314 
PHODUPY 2... 2550205 18,518 32,203 498 797 oie 1,325 1,367 1,409 1, 282 
BEATINGS 3.4 vice ens 14, 200 28,790 491 563 855 987 966 776 8 
BROFONUO,% «0% levee se 631, 207 667,457 |; 12,210 | 11,486 | 10,441 9,476 | 11,932 | 11,709 11, 336 
BYelland: ..0....... 10, 709 12,500 288 286 356 270 39 29 369 
Windsor... 6.6... 98,179 105,311 2,791 2,038 2,173 2,199 2,457 2,585 2,426 
Woodstock......... 11,395 12,461 246 237 83 225 0, 302 236 


1 Not available. 
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11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-44, by Place of 
Residence, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 


a 
ooo SSS 5555 eee 


Census Populations || Aver- | Aver- | Aver 


Province and age, || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


—_—_____—_—_————_| age, age, 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Manitoba— 

Brandon: vcsadeanaete 17,082 17,383 392 303 278 269 336 431 389 

St. Boniface........ 16,305 18,157 843 1,064 1, 290 374 393 440 471 

Winnipeg eos s tenes 218, 785 221,960 4,527 3, 944 3,785 ||. 3,604 4,001 4,389 4,165 
Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw........-- 21,299 20, 753 623 464 496 385 466 §33 470 

Prince Albert....... 9,905 12, 508 334 398 508 301 Bor 329 365 

FROQINGDE ech erasiere's 53, 209 58, 245 1,368 1,270 1,331 1,100 1,154 1,246 1,155 

Saskatoon.........- 43,291 43,027 1,058 955 928 754 801 854 899 
Alberta— 

@Galgary.cc seas en: 83, 761 88, 904 1, 806 1,695 1,720 1,761 1,968 2,139 2,190 

Edmonton.......... 79,197 93, 817 2,122 2,246 2,731 1, 891 2,108 2,538 2,565 

Lethbridge......... 13,48 14,612 436 531 638 261 377 391 409 

Medicine Hat....... 10,30 10,571 385 359 355 223 248 333 332 
British Columbia— 

New Westminster... 17,524 |. 21,967 §25 558 789 480 438 541 504 

Vancouver........0: 246, 593 275, 353 3,776 3,359 4,039 4,449 5,216 5,780 5, 827 

WViCtOrlAs ccc ce ccnese 39, 082 44,068 717 697 854 782 1,046 1,411 1, 383 


Illegitimacy.—Less than 5 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. 
This percentage is comparatively low. The steady increase of illegitimacy since 
the collection of vital statistics was begun is due, in part, to the more complete 
registration of children born out of lawful wedlock. This has been brought about 
by the co-operation of social welfare agencies and provincial registration officials, 
and by an intelligent human approach on their part to the problem of illegitimacy. 


Table 12 shows the number of illegitimate live births in Canada, by provinces, 
and the percentages that these constitute to the total. 


12.—Ilegitimate Live Births, and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 
1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40 


Nors.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Canada! 


—____. ] ____. | — | —  _________ | —__ _ | ——— | —— | | 


Totals—Illegitimate 
Live Births— Av. 1926-30 42 | 558 | 299 | 2,334] 2,196 | 501) 489 | 479] 240 7, 138 
Av. 1931-35 741 652] 373 | 2,481 | 2,707 | 501] 651] 613} 330 8,333 
Av. 1936-40 83 | 766} 415] 2,539 | 2,939} 506] 663 | 643] 475 9,030 


1941 96 | 977 | 482 | 2,646} 3,384] 517] 641 | 720] 688] 10,101 
1942 98 |1,037-| 473 | 38,018 | 3,789 | 558] 579 | 777 | 759] 11,088 
1943 | 101] 961 | 589] 8,196 | 3,741 | 581} 612} 866) 827] 11,474 
1944 | 101 |1,165 | 698 | 3,098 | 3,764 | 653 | 703 | 849 {1,048 }| 12,079 


Percentages of Hle- 
gitimate to Total 
Live Births— Av. 1926-30} 2-4] 5-1] 2-9 2-8 3-2} 3-5] 2:3] 3-0] 2-3 3-01 
Av. 1931-35 3°8 5°7 3:6 3:1 4.2 3-7 3-2 3:7 3°3 3°65 
Av. 1936-40 | 4-0] 6:4] 3-7 3-2 4-6] 3-7] 3-6] 3-9] 3-9 3°95 
1941 | 4-7] 7:0] 3-5 3-0 4-7} 8-5] 3-5] 4-2] 4-6 3-96 
1942 4-6 6-8 3°7 3-2 4-8 3:6 3:2 4-2 4-5 4-07 
1943 4-7 6:2 4-5 3:2 4-6 3°5 3°3 4-5 4-4 4-05 
1944 | 4:4) 7-5] 5-2 3-0 4-8} 4-1] 3-9] 4-4] 5-5 4-25 


a  —————— 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Stillbirths.—Table 12 shows the number ce children born dead in Canada and 


the provinces, together with the rates per 1,000 live births. It is evident that the 


rate of stillbirths has declined steadily over the years, and that a similar, though 
unequal, decline has been recorded in all the provinces. 


Stillbirths to unmarried mothers form a higher percentage of the total than is 
the case with live births. Consequently, the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate 
live births is considerably higher than the over-all rate. The difference, however, 
has been getting smaller. 


13.—Stillbirths, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941-44, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norte.—Figures for 1944 are by place cf residence. 


: Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
: Mothers 
Item 
1EX OP 
P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.|}Alta.|/B.C./Canada!] No. wee ; 
ota 


Totals— Av. 1926-30 43} 365} 283) 2,212) 2,761) 479) 551} 467) 297| 7,458 356 4-77 
Av. 1931-35 67) 401) 302} 2,337) 2,284) 383) 488} 421) 247); 6,930 381 5-50 

Av. 1936-40 61) 384) 282) 2,386] 2,008) 340) 393) 359) 248) 6,410 337 5-26 

5°29 

5:30 


Per 1,000 Illegiti- 
mate Live Births 


Rates per 1,000 Live 
Births—Av. 1926-30} 24-8) 33-1] 27-4 26-7) 40-2} 33-3) 25-9} 29-3) 28-7 31-5 49-9 
Av. 1931-35} 34-2) 34-9] 28-9} 29-6) 35-1] 28-0) 24-0} 25-4! 24-7 30°3 45-7 
Av. 1936-40] 29-7} 27-7) 25-4] 30-4) 31-2) 25-2) 21-0] 22-0] 20-5 28-0 37°3 
1941} 28-8) 28-8} 25-7) 30-0) 28-8) 26-0} 19-0} 18-7) 19-1 27-0 36-0 
1942) 26-7) 27-0) 24-6] 30-6] 26-7) 22-7] 19-8] 18-4] 18-1 26-2 34-1 
1948] 23-5) 25-7] 22-8) 26-9) 25-4) 21-0] 19-0} 17-0] 16-9 24-0 28°7 
1944) 18-4] 26-0} 21-0} 27-5] 23-9) 19-7} 19-0] 17-3] 15-8 23-6 30-5 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth of more than one child. In the nineteen years 1926-44, there have been 
54,425 multiple confinements, of which 53,931 gave birth to twins and 489 triplets. 
There have been four quadruplet confinements, one in British Columbia in 1931, 
from which all the children died within a few hours of birth, two in Quebec in 1937 
and one in Alberta in 1944 of which all the children died within a few hours of birth. 
A multiple confinement in 1934 resulted in the birth of the Dionne quintuplets. 


It can be seen from Table 14 that the proportion of stillbirths is higher in 
multiple than in single confinements. It is about twice as high in the case of twins, 
and in some years as much as six times as high in the case of triplets. 
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14.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 
1926-40 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Average 


Confinements and Births 1926-30 


Confinements— 
i 237,995 


2,943 
Lriplotintenacccmernrcs sees 33 
Quadrupletetvad. scsi. Nil 
Quintupletne ci eee 


Average 
1931-35 


229, 735 
2,737 
2 


1943 | 1944 


Totals, Confinements....... 


7,044 


PLU BOrNe keene ae Aer: a 
et fs 


223, 134 
1 


5, 149 
325 


243,980 


236, 522 
7,458 


Aripleter. Hose er hs hake 3 
@uadrupletiss cs... coke - 
Quintuplet..............06. ~ 


235,283 


228, 352 
6,931 


Totals, Confinements....... 


ee) | ee) ee ey 


HELVG tne Ae ark bhioae bicien 93- 


< 

@ 

© 
os 
er) 


o> 
ore 


1 One quadruplicate confinement occurred in 1931, and 2 occurred in 1937. 
3 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


were born in 1934. 


Average | 
1936-40 1941 | 1942 
NUMBERS 
229,778 || 256,357 | 273,331 
2, 667 2,888 3,018 
21 22 26 
1 Nil Nil 
Nil it9 (z3 
232,466 || 259,267 | 276,375 
223,668 || 249,809 | 266,475 
6,110 6, 548 6, 856 
5,041 5, 445 5,770 
293 331 266 
56 63 68 
7 3 10 
1 Nil Nil 
Nil 66 66 
(<9 “ce 6é 
235,177 || 262,199 | 279,445 
D286 VOle ee LOOWoL al ot enoks 
6,410 6, 882 7,182 
PERCENTAGES 
98-8 98-9 98-9 
1+] 1-1 1-1 
3 3 3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-3 97-4 97-5 
2-7 2-6 2-5 
94-5 94-3 95-6 
5-5 5-7 4-4 
88-9 95-5 87-2 
11-1 4-5 12-8 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-3 97-4 97-4 
2-7 2-6 2-6 


284,003 284, 563 
3,150 3,140 
26 26 
Nil : 1 
Nil 
287,179 287,730 
277,529 278, 144 
6,474 419 
5, 984 6,003 
316 277 
67 69 
11 9 
Nil 4 
ye Nil 
66 ce 
290,381 290,925 
283, 580 284 , 220 
6, 801 6,705 
98-9 98-9 
1-1 1-1 
3 3 
i 3 
106-0 100-0 
97-7 97-7 
2°3 2-3 
95-0 95-6 
5-0 4-4 
85-9 88-5 
14-1 11:5 
i 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
97-7 97-7 
2-3 2-3 


2 The Dionne quintuplets 
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Fertility Rates.—The sex and age distribution of the population of a country 


_ is one of the most important factors influencing its birth, death and marriage rates. 


In particular, more than 95 p.c. of children are born to women between the ages of 
15 and 50. Consequently, differences in the proportion of men to women in these © 
age groups, and in their relative importance in the population as a whole, will cause 
the birth rate to be different as between countries or regions, even though the fertility 
of the women of each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are inde- 
pendent of the sex ana age composition of the population have therefore been de- 
vised. ‘The most common of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction 
rates. 

Table 15 shows the fertility of women in the age groups between 15 and 50 
years in Canada and the provinces. The three-year averages 1930-32 and 1940-42 
have been calculated on the basis of census figures, while for the single years 
estimated population figures have been used. 

The fertility rates and gross reproduction rates given in Table 15 make it 
possible to compare fertility in the several provinces after the influence of differences 
in the sex and age distribution of the population has been eliminated. The figures 
of ‘ total fertility ’ show the number of children that would be born, on an average, 
to 1,000 women living through the child-bearing ages, that is, from 15 to 50 years, 
assuming that the fertility at each age were to remain constant and that none of the 
women died during the 35 years. They are obtained by adding together the fertility 
rates of the seven age groups and multiplying the sum by 5 (since each age group 
represents 5 years of child-bearing life). 

The gross reproduction rates are obtained by reducing the figures of total © 
fertility in the same proportion as the ratio of female births to total births, and then 
dividing by 1,000, e.g., the ratio of female to total births in Canada in 1940-42 was 
1,000 to 2,059. The gross reproduction rate for 1940-42 is obtained by multiplying 
total fertility 2,857 by the fraction 1/2,059. The gross reproduction rate shows 
the extent to which, on the basis of current fertility and without allowing for any loss 
as a result of death, the present child-bearing generation of women is reproducing 
itself for the future. A reproduction rate greater than 1 indicates that the child- 
bearing generation of women is increasing, a reproduction rate of 1 shows that it is 
being exactly maintained, while a reproduction rate of less than 1 shows that it is 
in process of decline. 

For purposes of comparison with the Canadian figures, the gross reproduction 
rate of England and Wales was 0-937 in 1931, and that of the United States 0-992 
in 1934-36. In 1936 the gross reproduction rate of France was 1-004, that of 
Germany was 1-072. These are countries of relatively low fertility. In Italy 
the gross reproduction rate was 1-585 in 1930-32, in Poland it was 1-705 in 1931-32, 
and in Bulgaria 1-696 in 1934-35. Among the white population of South Africa, 
fertility is also relatively high; the gross reproduction rate was 1-423 in 1933-34 and 
1-495 in 1940. In Australia and New Zealand where, in comparison, fertility is 
relatively low, the gross reproduction rate was 1-063 and 1-041, respectively, in 1936 
and 1-100 and 1-284, respectively, in 1940.* 

It is evident that while, apart from the wartime ‘boom’ in births, fertility in 
Canada has undoubtedly been declining, the Canadian population is still a consider- 
able distance away from the immediate prospect of numerical diminution. Fertility 
in British Columbia and Ontario is, however, approaching the danger point. 


*Figures from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1941-42, pp. 47-49. 
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15.—Specific Fertility Rates of Women 15-49 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1943 and. 1944, 
with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women by Age Groups Total pls 


Fertility} duction 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 ) 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 ; 45-49 Rate! 


Province and Year 


Pil Islanide aeons Ay. 1930-32 | 28-1 | 188-1 | 182-6 | 174-0 | 127-0 | 52-3 3,534 1-667 


4-7 
Av. 1940-42 | 31-5 | 153-3 | 174-8 | 145-6 | 104-6 | 45-4 5-9 
1943 | 36-0 | 141-3 | 210-7 | 165-0 | 112-5 | 49-5 5-5 | 3,602 1-762 
1944 | 34-0 | 163-9 | 215-7 | 181-1 | 123-2] 51-4 6-8 | 3,880 1-914 
Nova Scotia......... Av. 1930-32 | 44-3 | 154-0 | 172-3 | 144-4 | 106-6 | 48-2 5:7 | 3,377 1-631 
Av. 1940-42 | 50-0 | 163-3 | 163-8 | 180-2 | 82-6] 32-7 3:3 | 3,129 1-530 
1943 | 51-9 | 168-3 | 165-3 | 131-6 | 86-6 | 32-1 3-1] 3,195 1-558 
1944 | 53-3 | 159-9 | 170-5 | 182-9 | 85-7] 35-4 3-4] 3,205 1-549 


New Brunswick..... Av. 1930-32 | 42-9 | 161-7 | 204-5 | 174-3 | 133-1] 67-7 3,961 1-932 


7°9 
Av. 1940-42 | 47-1 | 169-7 | 188-0 | 157-3 | 116-9} 49-6 6°4 | 3,675 1-788 
1943 | 46-8 | 181-1 | 212-9 | 161-1 | 120-8} 50-1 4-9 | 3,888 1-881 
1944 | 46-1 | 183-9 | 211-2 | 174-2 | 128-9 | 57:3 5:8 | 4,037 1-954 
Quebecwn. weseadae Av. 1930-32 | 20-4 | 136-5 | 210-2 | 193-2 | 154-1 | 72-6 9-6} 3,984 1-933 
Av. 1940-42 | 20-8 | 135-6 | 190-5 | 159-7 | 115-7 | 51-5 6-3 | 3,401 1-648 
1943 | 24-0 | 145-6 | 205-1 | 165-1 | 119-6 | 4848 5-8 | 3,570 Nee vever 
1944 | 24-6 | 154-0 | 206-3 | 169-2 | 121-3 | 50-0 5:8 | 3,656 1-773 
OMtariO. en ws.c sera sete Av. 1930-82 | 35-0 | 127-7 | 144-9 | 114-4 | 74-4] 29-2 3:3 | 2,645 1-290 
Av. 1940-42 | 37-1 | 183-5 | 187-9 | 98-9 | 57-0} 19-5 1-9 | 2,429 1-180 
1943 | 86-8 | 189-5 | 150-4 | 106-9} 62-8] 19-8 1-8 | 2,590 1-263 — 
1944 | 34-5 | 127-8 | 188-8 | 108-2 | 63-8} 19-9 1:6 | 2,478 1-192 
Manito bases. sehen Av. 1930-82 | 25-3 | 121-4 | 155-8 | 128-7 | 87-4] 37-4 4-9 | 2,805 1-374 
Av. 1940-42 | 27-6 | 125-8 | 144-4] 112-8 | 70:2} 27-6 3:0 | 2,557 1-246 
1943 | 27-7 | 139-4 | 159-3 | 125-2 | 75-7] 30-1 3-6 | 2,805 1-358 
1944 | 28-7 | 129-6 | 156-1 | 121-0 | 77-0 | 27-6 2-9 | 2,715 1-303 
Saskatchewan....... Av. 1930-32 | 30-1-] 157-5 | 191-7 | 151-7 | 112-1] 50-3 6-6 | 3,500 1-699 
Av. 1940-42 | 24-4 | 181-5 | 158-8 | 126-4 | 86:7] 35-6 4-8 | 2,841 1-374 
1943 | 23-8 | 138-9 | 183-2 | 187-3 | 92-8; 34:5 4-6 | 3,076 1-473 
1944 | 23-0 | 183-4 | 173-7 | 188-5 | 92-1 | 37:4 3°8 | 3,010 1-462 
Albertaarctec.ss oes: Av. 1930-32 | 35-4 | 165-0 | 188-5 | 148-0 | 98-1] 42-1 5-6. | 3,389 1-652 
Av. 1940-42 | 32-9 | 152-9 | 164-4 | 116-6 | 76-3 | 31-3 3-9 | 2,892 1-411 
1948 | 34-5 | 169-9 | 185-1 | 180-5] 81-0] 29-4 4-1] 3,172 1-554 
1944 | 32-6 | 155-8 | 176-9 | 129-9 | 82-2] 33:6 4-3 | 3,076 1-492 
British Columbia....Av. 1930-32 | 24-0 | 111-0 | 127-7 | 94-7] 56-9] 21-4 2-7 | 2,192 1-070 
Ay. 1940-42 | 31:6 | 186-9 | 187-6 | 94-0 | 49-4) 15-7 1:7 | 2,335 1-132 
1943 | 36-4 | 137-9 | 149-0 | 100-1 | 54-5] 17-6 1-7 | 2,486 1-219 
1944 | 82-3 | 129-9 | 188-9 | 103-9 | 61-4] 18-0 1-6 | 2,430 1-186 
Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories).... AV. 1930-32 | 29-6 | 136-6 | 174-4 | 144-9 | 103-2 | 44-9 5-6 | 3,195 1-554 
Ay. 1940-42 | 30-6 | 188-2 | 160-7 | 124-6 | 81-4] 32-3 3-7 | 2,857 1-388 
1943 | 32-1} 146-4 | 175-4 | 181-8 | 86-5] 31-8 3-5 | 3,037 1-476 
1944 | 38-2 | 142-5 | 169-5 | 133-9 | 88-0 | 32-9 3-4] 3,007 1-455 


1 No correction has been made in these figures for under-registration of births. To this extent they 
are slightly lower than thejfigures in ‘‘Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada and the Provinces, 
1930-42”’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Age of Parents.—The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births, according to the ages of the parents, is given in Table 16, those of illegitimate 
children, according to the age of the mother, in Table 17, and of stillbirths in Table 
18. The average ages of the parents are also given. 

It will be seen that the average age of parents is now slightly lower than it was 
in 1930-82. In addition to the probability of having chilaren in each age, two other 
factors play a part in determining the average age of parents. First, the average 
age of potential parents, that is, of the population between the ages of 15 and 50. 
On the basis of the census figures, the average age of men between 15 and 50 was 
30-9 in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; the average age of women between 15 and 50 was 
30:4 in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941. The changes are thus very small. Secondly, 
the proportions of first and second child in the total number of children born. 
Other things being equal, parents of first and second children will, naturally, be 
younger than the parents of later children. A high proportion of first and second 
children will, therefore, tend to lower the average age of all parents. In 1930-32, first 
children accounted for slightly less than one-quarter of all children born, and second 
children for less than one-fifth. First and second children together thus constituted 
approximately 42-43 p.c. of the total. In 1940-42, however, first children accounted 
for over one-third of all children born, and second children for nearly one-quarter. 
First and second children in these later years thus constituted 56 p.c. of the total. 
Very great changes have thus taken place in the proportion of first and second 
children. 

A number of further interesting facts are revealed by Tables 16, 17 and 18. 
In the first place, the difference between the average ages of the parents of legitimate 
children is about 4 years, the age of the father being higher. Secondly, the average 
age of mothers of illegitimate children is about 5 years less than the average age of 
mothers of legitimate children; in 1930-32 the difference was 6 years. The fact 
that over two-thirds of illegitimate children are born to mothers less than 25 years 
of age accounts for this difference. ‘Thirdly, the average age of mothers of stillborn 
children is higher than that of live born. As is shown in Table 18, the rate of still- 
births per 1,000 live births rises sharply with age. It is twice as high among mothers 
between the ages of 40 and 44 than it is among mothers between 20 and 24, and over 
three times as high among mothers between the ages of 45 and 49. 


16.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1943 and 1944, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norts.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


FATHERS 
Age Group ores, 
ges Averages 
; 1930-32 1940-42 1943 1944 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p-.c No. p.c. 
Under 20 years............ 960 0-4 1,228 0-5 1,616 0-6 1, 830 0-7 
20-2 Aidt el ite ae a 25,811 11-1 29,655 12-0 32,952 12-1 33, 162 12:2 
25-29 Cee taba ken: 57, 254 24-7 69, 053 28-0 74, 826 27-5 70, 668 26:0 
30-34 CHEADLE, 55, 661 24-1 64, 180 26-0 72,106 26-5 72,194 26°5 
35-39 Me lh A A 43,698 18-9 43, 224 17-5 48,136 17-7 49 933 18:4 
40-44 ST Pe Ae 28,364 12:3 23,132 9-4 25, 662 9-5 27, 240 10:0 
45-49 A cae tam, am PI 13, 362 5-8 10, 645 4-3 10, 939 4-0 11,053 4-1 
50 years or over............ 6,158 2-7 5, 734 2:3 5, 685 2+1 5, 894 2:2 
Totals, Stated Ages........ 231, 268 100 0 246, 851 100-0 271, 922 100-0 271,974 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 315 - 198 - 184 - 167 - 
Totals, All Ages... Peek 231,583 - 247,049 - 272,106 - 272,141 - 
meweraceAge..........:..:! 33-7 32-8 32-7 32-9 
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16.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1943 and 1944, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42—concluded 


MOTHERS 
Age Group . Averages Averages 
1930-32 1940-42 1943 1944 
No., p.c. No. p.c. No. pe: No. p.c. 
Urider-20 years sae. sc 12, 460 5-4 14, 062 5% 14, 160 5-2 13, 464 4-9 
20-24 Sep eee Ste a og 58,003 25-1 67,077 27-2 74, 681 27-4 73,721 27-1 
25-29 Pea Sear cae ahold 64, 204 27-7 74, 897 30°3 83, 141 30-6 80, 338 29-5 
30-34 a UP aa St ae 48, 567 21-0 50,376 20-4 56,381 20-7 59, 054 PAY | 
35-39 see Wa MRE 2 hop circacs ahs 33,478 14-5 29,032 11-8 82,057 11-8 33,309 12-3 
40-44 til an ol Ria en 13,173 . o-7 10,383 4-2 10, 533 3:9 11,099 4-1 
45-49 ih eon Gr eran oes 1,382 0-6 1,055 0-4 1,021 0-4 990 0-4 
50 years or OVer............ 24 1 20 1 18 1 30 1 
Totals, Stated Ages....... 231,291 100-0 246, 902 100-0 271,992 100-0 272,031 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 292 - 147 - 114 - 110 - 
Totals, All Ages....... 231,583 - 247,049 - 272,106 - 272,141 - 
Average Age.............. 29-3 28-6 28-5 28-7 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


17.— Illegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1943 and 1944, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Noru.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Age Group epochs etree bee 1943 1944 
No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c. 
Under 20 years............ 2,648 37°3 2, 866 30-7 3,202 30-7 3,436 30-4 
20-24 SER cheer 2,727 38-4 3, 683 39°5 4,123 39-2 4,461 39-5 
25-29 SS la ARN tine he Boo 958 13-5 1,594 17-1 1,779 16-9 1,925 17-0 
30-34 a eae ee es 416 59 694 7-4 837 8:0 871 7:7 
35-39 HL DA TPR es 250 3°5 855 3°8 394 3°7 458 4-1 
40-44 Soi AES tt ARN se 86 1-2 125 1:3 132 1-3 137 1-2 
45-49 hel rte See NA AE 13 0-2 12 0-1 13 0-1 13 0-1 
50 years or over...........- Nil - i! 1 1 1 1 1 
Totals, Stated Ages....... 7,098 100-0 9,330 100-0 10,511 100-0 11,302 100-0 
Ages not stated.......:.... 1,197 - 036 ~ 963 ~ ah OE: - 
Totals, All Ages....... 8,295 - 10,266 ~ 11,474 - 12,079 ~ 
Average Age.....:........ 23-2 23-8 23-9 23-9 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


18.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, Together with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1943 and 1944, with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norts.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group Aver- {| Aver- 
aides Son Pana eed Fes) 1944 | ages | ages | 1943 | 1944 
1930-32]1940—42 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. { p.e. 
Under 20 years....... 472 6-4 378 5-5) 359 5:3 306 4-6 31:3 22-3) 20-6) 18-1 
20-24 MEM pet Sark. Soe 1,574} 21-2) 1,482) 21-7) 1,493) 22-1) 1,496} 22-5 25-9 20-9} 18-9} 19-1 
25-29 SO eet ee 1,704; 23-0} 1,804) 26-4):1,807) 26-8] 1,631] 24-5 26-1 23-6} 21-3] 19-8 
30-34 OCS ee eer 1,517] 20-5) 1,465} 21-5) 1,457) 21-6) 1,502] 22-6 31-0 28-7| 25-5) 25-1 
35-39 AKG ake tote 1,327] 17-9) 1,104) 16-2) 1,098) 16-3) 1,127] 17-0 39-3 37-6| 33-8] 33-4 
40-44 Nhe cane 712 9-6 520 7°6 472 7-0 504 7-6) 53-7 49-5] 44-3) 44-9 
45-49 Cigemees 44 ae 99 1:3 (EAE boa! 59 0:9 is 1-2 70-7 67:5| 57-1! 76:8 
50 years or over...... iu Pale) iy Siveret 2 2 2 2 


Totals, Stated Ages...| 7,408] 100-0} 6,827) 100-0] 6,746] 100-0} 6,646] 100-0 - = oS = 


Ages not stated ....... 129 - 56 - 55 - 59 - - - = + 
Totals, All Ages....| 7,5371 - | 68831 -| 6,801! | 6,705] -| 31-4] 26-7] 24-0| 23-6 
Average Age.......... 30-4 30-0 4 ho.190:0, 1. 80-205 R,. =) ene een 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. ' 2'The number of cases in this age group is too small to 


justify the calculation of a rate. 
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Birthplace of Parents.—Table 19 gives the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada or in different countries abroad. It 
gives some idea of the extent to which the coming generation of Canadian-born 
children will be the offspring of Canadian-born, other British-born or foreign-born 
parents. The figures reveal clearly that the proportion of children born to British- 
born immigrants and to foreign-born parents is decreasing, while the proportion to 
Canadian-born parents is rising. This is the result of the limited immigration which 
has taken place in recent years. 
19.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births by Nativity of Parents, 1941-44, with 

Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 
80600? ae 


Numbers Percentages 
Country of aie of Parents, EEA SA ree re 7 Pay CSI cay NS oe TT ‘ 
an ear ot ot 
Father | Mother Darwats Father | Mother Parents 
OTAGO cot ie Se Av. 1926-30 161, 157 170,776 144, 787 68-1 72:2 61-2 
Av. 1931-35 169, 437 175, 291 146,314 70°3 76-8 64°1 
Av. 1936-40 174, 282 193, 423 162,129 76-2 84-6 70:9 
1941 205, 234 226,346 193, 256 80-4 88-7 75°7 
1942 221 571 243,466 208, 661 81-4 89-4 76-6 
1943 232,342 255,091 219, 268 81-9 90-0 77°3 
1944 | 234,488 | 257,638 | 221,865 82-5 90:7 78-0 
British Empire (other than 
(OBINETS EV TE tesa ep anh ty gala Av. 1926-30 29,388 29,390 13,718 12-4 12-4 528 
Av. 1931-35 24, 087 21,677 8, 800 10:5 9-5 3°8 
Av. 1936-40 18,052 13, 790 4,209 7°9 6-0 1-8 
1941 16, 208 11, 461 2,711 6:3 4-5 1-1 
1942 16, 443 11, 656 2,619 6:0 4-3 1-0 
1943 16, 429 11,471 2,020 5-8 4-0 0-9 
1944 15, 185 10, 625 2,170 5:4 3°7 0-8 
BeUmited States: ...:....scs00. Av. 1926-30 11, 763 12, 680 3, 821 5-0 5-4 1-6 
Av. 1931-35 9,777 10, 080 2,¢01 4-3 4-4 1-2 
Av. 1936-40 8,107 7,692 1,760 3-6 3°4 0-8 
1941 7,495 6,501 1,314 2°9 2°5 ; 0°5 
1942 7,400 6,757 1,276 2-7 2:5 0°5 
1943 7,567 6,612 1,258 2-7 2-3 0-4 
1944 avait 6, 273 1,073 2°5 2:2 0:4 
Other foreign countries...... Av. 1926-30 26,748 22,279 17, 289 11-3 9-4 7-3 
Av. 1931-35 25, 502 20,138 15,034 11-2 8-8 6°6 
Av. 1936-40 19,163 12,922 8, 880 8-3 5-6 | 3-9 
1941 £6,122 10,335 6,394 6-4 4-0 2-5 
1942 15, 676 9,736 5, 658 5:8 3°6 2-1 
1943 15, 627 9,732 5,335 5°5 3°4 2-0 
1944 15,112 9,102 4,852 53 3-2 17; 
_ Birthplace unspecified...... Av. 1926-30 7,465 1,396 208 32 0-6 0-1 
; Av. 1931-35 8, 549 1,166 152 3°7 0-5 0-1 
Av. 1936-40 9,163 940 63 4-0 0-4 1 
1941 10, 258 674 78 4-0 0-3 1 
1942 41,223 698 48 4-1 0°2 1 
1943 11,615 674 42 4-1 0°3 1 
1944 12, 224 582 39 4-3 0-2 1 
tie lh Se a ie ae es Av. 1926-30 | 236,521 | 236,521 | 179,8232 100-0 100-0 76-03 
Av. 1931-35 228,352 228,302 173,061 2 100-0 100-0 75°83 
Av. 1936-40 228,767 228,767 177,041 2 100-0 100-0 | 77-43 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 203,7532 100-0 100-0 79-83 
1942 272,013 272,313 218, 2622 100-0 100-0 80-23 
1943 283,580 283,580 228, 4282 100-0 100-0 80-63 
1944 | 284,220 | 284,220 | 229,9992 100-0 100-0 80-93 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers 


and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure and the total number of 


_ births represents the number of children whose parents were born in different countries. 3 This is 


the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. 
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Origin of Parents.—While Table 19 deals with the country of birth of parents, 
Table 20 is concerned with the racial or ethnic origin of parents. It, shows the 
numbers and percentages of children born to parents of the principal racial or ethnic 
groups in Canada. 


A person’s origin is generally traced through his or her father. For example 
if a person’s father is English and his mother French, his origin is said to be English, 
and vice versa. Table 20 shows that about one-third of Canadian children are 
born to parents of different origin, who will in future be classified according to the 
origin of their father. A certain amount of this inter-mixture has no doubt been 
going on for a number of years. More important than the biological aspect, there- 
fore, are the factors of geography, language, religion ana economy, all of which 
contribute primarily to the formation of different cultural communities. 


20.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1941-44, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Notr.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Numbers Percentages 
ae Parents — ae z BAG 
an ear ot ot 
Father | Mother erantk Father Mother Paronts 
Pineligh coer Giese hate ees Av. 1926-30 51,935 54,975 37,108 22-0 23-2 15-7 
Av. 1931-35 46, 323 49, 220 31,033 20-3 21-6 13-6 
Av. 1926-40 45,985 48,724 28, 889 20-1 21-3 12-6 
1944 51,470 54,073 30, 393 20-2 21-2 ee 
1942 55, 706 58,913 33,103 20-5 21-6 12-2 
1943 58, 130 61,136 34, 527 20-5 21-6 12-2 
1944 56, 138 59,551 32,908 19:8 21-0 11:6 
drishsss ene hes eeeret hs « Av. 1926-30 21,364 20, 348 9,399 9-0 8-6 4:0 
Av. 1931-35 20, 583 19,912 8,419 9-0 8:7 3°7 
Av. 1936-40 20,603 | 20,192 7,569 9-0 8-8 3:3 
1941 23, 413 23,185 7, 864 9-2 9-1 3-1 
1942 24, 684 24,665 8,184 9-1 9-1 3:0 
1943 25, 533 26, 134 8,564 9-0 9-2 3-0 
1944 25,438 25,631 8,492 9-0 9-0 3-0 
Sent se 8 OE Ee Semen ita Av. 1926-30 23,080 23,229 10, 763 9-8 9-8 4:6 
Av. 1931-35 21,078 21,329 8, 856 9-2 9-3 3°9 
Av. 1936-40 21,148 21,141 7,778 9-2 9-2 3°4 
1941 24,146 24,184 8,134 9-5 9-5 3-2 
1942 26,304 26,115 8,772 9-7 9-6 3°2 
1943 27,066 27,197 9,037 9-5 9-6 3-2 
1944 26, 263 27,058 8,787 9-2 9-5 3-1 
Een Ha ta heiosiae Gewese: Av. 1926-30 89, 676 93,157 85,435 37-9 39-4 36-1 
Av. 1931-35 | 86,195 89, 6382 81,610 37-7 39-2 35:7 
Av. 1936-40 87, 238 91, 251 81, 888 38-1 39-9 35-8 
1941 98,946 | 103,772 92, 362 38-8 40-6 36-2 
1942 104, 683 110,000 97,612 38-4 40-4 35-8 
1943 108, 482 113, 865 101, 096 38-3 40-2 35°6 
1944 | 112,087 | 117,576 | 104,672 39-4 41-4 36-8 
Other origins. + cice oe Av. 1926-30 42,553 43, 248 31,751 18:0 18-3 13-4 
Av. 1931-35 45,351 46,751 32,715 19-9 20:5 14:3 
Av. 1936-40 44,309 46,114 28,951 19-4 20-2 12-7 
1941 46,811 49,151 27,993 18-2 19-2 10:9 
1942 49,420 51,599 28, 523 18-1 18-9 10:5 
1943 52,314 54, 129 29,621 18-4 19-0 10-5 
1944 51, 764 53, 402 28, 861 18-2 18-8 10-2 
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20.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1941-44, 
with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40—concluded 
Numbers Percentages 
a reunet Hesents Gal ai na aT ar —— 
an ear ot 5 Both 

Father | Mother Parsnts Father | Mother Barents 

Origin unspecified........... Av. 1926-30 7,913 1, 564 525 3°3 0-7 0-2 

Av. 1931-35 8, 822 1,508 343 3-9 0-7 0-2 

Av. 1936-40 9, 484 1,345 268 4-2 0-6 0-1 

1941 10, 531 952 196 4-1 0-4 0-1 

1942 11,516 1,021 182 4-2 0-4 0-1 

1943 12,055 |. 1,119 278 4-3 0-4 0-1 

1944 12,530 1,002 226 4-4 0-4 0-1 
SDE AIS LGR tii s yt eter rita Av. 1926-30 236,521 236,521 174,981 100-0 100-0 F402 
Ay. 1931-35 228,302 228,002 162,9761 100-0 100-0 71-42 
Ay. 1936-40 | 228,767 | 228,767 | 155,343! 100-0 100-0 67-92 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 166,942) 100-6 100-0 65-42 
1942 242,013 242,318 176,376) 100-0 100-0 64-82 
1943 283,589 283,580 183,1231 100-0 100-0 64-62 
1944 284,220 284, 220 183, 9461 100-0 100-0 64-72 
1 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same origin. The differ- 
ence between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose parents 
are of different origins. 2 This is the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same 


origin. 


Deaths 


A low death rate has come to be regarded as one of the hallmarks of a civilized, 
healthy society, except for wars and their aftermath—it may be noted that the 
loss of military and civilian lives in the Wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45 must be 


Section 3. 


- counted in tens of millions—impressive declines in the death rate have been re- 
corded during the past century in many countries of the world. 


In England and Wales, for example, the death rate, which was 22-4 per 1,000 
population during the years 1861-70, declined to 15-4 per 1,000 in the first decade 
of the present century and to 12-1 in the third; it was 12-9 per 1,000 in 1941, 12-1 in 
1943 and 11-9 in 1944. In Germany, the death rate was 26-8 per 1,000 in 1861-70, it 


- declined to 18-7 per 1,000 in 1901-10 and to 12-6 in 1921-30. It was 11-6 per 1,000 


in 1938 and 12-6 in 1939. Other European countries in which the death rate has 


fallen to a very low level are the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 


Switzerland. The death rate is also extremely low in Canada, the United States, 


_ Australia and New Zealand. 


Another method of measuring conditions of mortality is by means of life tables 
(see p. 136) and the expectation of life which may be derived from such tables. In 
England and Wales, the expectation of life at birth in 1933-35 was 59-7 years for 


males and 63-6 years for females. In Germany, in 1932-34, the figures were 59-9 


years for males and 62-8 years for females, while in the Netherlands, in 1931-35, the 
figures were 65-1 years for males and 66:4 years for females. The Netherlands had, 


_ before the War, the longest expectation of life of any European country. 


The expectation of life in Canada in 1940-42 was 63-0 years for males and 66-3 


years for females. In the United States, for the white population, the expectation 
_ of life in 1940 was 62-9 years for males and 67-3 years for females. New Zealand 


has the longest expectation of life on record; in 1934-38 it was 65:5 years for males 


- and 68-5 years for females. 
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Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Table 21 gives a review of deaths and death rates in Canada since 1926. From 
a high point of 113,515 deaths in 1929, the number of deaths declined steadily to 
101,582 in 1934. There were substantial increases in 1935, 1986 and 1937. The 
high number of deaths in 1941 and 1943 was partly due to higher mortality from 
certain communicable diseases. 


Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10-1 per 1,000 
population in 1931 and 9-5 per 1,000 in 1934. It has been more or less stable in 
Prince Edward Island and Ontario, has been falling considerably in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec, while in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
it has been rising slightly. The exceptionally low death rates that still prevail 
in the Prairie Provinces are, to a large extent, due to the favourable age distribution 


of the population. The slow rise that has taken place in recent years (with the | 


exception of 1944) in the death rates of these provinces and of British Columbia, is the 
result of the age distribution becoming somewhat less favourable. In all parts of 
Canada, however, the longer expectation of life shown by the 1941 life tables indicates 
that the health and general conditions of survival of the population have improved. 


Mortality is heavier at all ages for males than for females. Thus, the death 
rate is higher for the male than for the female population in every province for all 
the years shown. 


21._Deaths and Death Rates, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-44, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1926-40 


Nortre.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Males Females 
Total | “1000” R R 
‘ ota : ate ate 
Province and Year Deaths Popu- Number per Number per 
lation |jof Deaths} 1,000  jof Deaths 1,000 
Males Females 
Prince Edward Isiand....../ Av. 1926-30 969 11-0 501 11-2 468 11-0 
Av. 1931-35 1,001 11-1 525 11-3 475 10-9 
Av. 1936-40 1,080 11-5 568 11-7 512 11-3 
1941 | 1,134 11-9 595 12-1 539 11-8 
1942 961 10°7 503 10-7 458 10-6 
1943 912 10-0 503 10-6 409 9-4 
1944 926 10-2 488 10-4 438 10-0 
Nova Seotiave.® «eet see: Av. 1926-30 6, 362 12-4 3,362 12-8 3,001 11-9 
Av. 1931-35 6,073 11-6 3, 186 11-8 2, 887 11:3 
Av. 1936-40 6, 126 11-0 3, 290 11-5 2,836 10-5 
1941 6,914 12-0 3,739 12-6 3,175 11-3 
1942 6,385 10-8 3,503 11-6 2,882 10-0 
1943 6,477 10-7 38, 581 11-5 2,896 9-8 
1944 6, 229 10-2 3,362 10-7 2,867 9-6 
New Brunswick............ Av. 1926-30 5,019 12-5 2,627 12-8 2,393 12-2 
Av. 1931-35 4,710 11-3 2,509 11-7 2,201 10-8 ~ 
Ay. 1936-40 5,040 11-4 2,701 11-9 2,339 10-8 
1941 5, 184 11-3 2,804 12-0 2,380 10-7 
1942 5, 154 11-1 2,741 11-5 2,413 10-6 
1943 4,917 10°6 2,677 11-3 2,240 9-9 
1944 5,131 11-1 Dna 11-7 2,359 10°5 
Quebecresnees cose eeeieeck Av. 1926-30 | 36,645 13-5 19,031 14-0 17,614 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 '| 32,796 11-0 17, 152 11:5 15, 644 10-6 
Av. 1936-40 | 33,221 10-4 17,514 11-0 15, 707 9-9 
1941 | 34,338 10:3 18,344 11-0. 15, 994 9-6 
1942 | 33,799 10-0 18, 233 10°7 15, 566 9-2 
1943 35, 069 10-1 18,915 10-9 16, 154 9-4 
1944 | 34,813 9-9 18, 569 10:6 16, 244 9-3 


et 
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Averages, 1926-40—concluded 


21.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-44, with Five-Year 


Province and Year 


Females 


Number 
of Deaths 


per 
1,000 
Females 


“ a es | a, a, 


ORATION paar idence sien Av. 
Av. 
Ay. 


Manitoba secth <elvicisieiacs.os.0.c0 Av. 
Av. 
Av. 


Saskatchewan......... § eA VE 


Alberta. Pao oaunswlee seen ke Av. 


British Columbia........... Av. 


‘ Canada (Exclusive of the 


1926-30 
1931-35 
1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 
1931-35 
1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 


. 1931-85 
. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 


- 1931-35 
. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 


. 1931-35 
. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


MGITIOLI€S) - 2.4. oees esl Av. 1926-30 
Ay. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


39,781 


5, 507 
5, 413 
6, 136 


6,495 
6, 410 
7,007 
6,701 


108,925 
103,602 
109,514 


114,639 
112,978 
118,635 
116,052 


Males 
Rate per 

1,000 Rate 

Popu-_ || Number per 
lation fof Deaths 1,000 
Males 
11-2 19,318 11-6 
10-2 18, 967 10-6 
10:3 20,331 10-9 
10:4 21,549 11-2 
10-1 21,349 10-9 
10:5 22,159 11-2 
10:0 21, 629 10-8 
8-3 3,074 8-8 
7:7 3, 067 8-3 
8-5 3, 463 9-2 
8-9 3, 782 10-0 
8-9 3,680 9-8 
9-7 4,009 10-6 
9-2 3, 837 10:1 
7°3 3, 547 7°6 
6°5 3, 463 6-9 
7:0 3, 754 7-7 
7-2 3, 821 8-0 
7:3 3, 665 8:0 
7:9 3, 993 8-8 
7-6 3, 830 8-4 
8-4 3,172 8-8 
7:3 3,213 7:9 
7:7 3, 581 8-5 
8-0 3, 866 9-1 
7:8 3,724 8-9 
8-2 3,999 9-4 
7:7 3, 823 8-7 
9-3 3,719 10-4 
8-9 3, 885 9-9 
9-9 4,790 11-4 
10-4 5, 352 12-3 
10-2 5, 615 12-2 
11-1 6,177 13-1 
10-4 6,003 12-4 
11-1 58,351 11-5 
9-8 55,967 10-2 
9-8 59,992 10-5 
10-0 63,852 10-8 
9-2 63,013 10-6 
10-1 66,013 10-9 
9-7 64,313 10:5 


17,331 
16,815 
17, 463 


17,677 
17,770 
18, 904 
18, 152 


2, 432 
2,346 
2,673 


2,713 
2,730 
2/998 
2, 864 


2,709 
2,574 
2,611 


2,637 
2,525 
2,661 
2,624 


2,358 
2, 234 
2,474 


2,519 
2,367 
2,525 
2,497 


2, 267 
2,459 
2,907 


3, 153 
3,254 
3, 835 
3, 694 


50,574 
47,635 
49,522 


50,787 
49,965 
52,622 
51,739 


— 


Death Rates for Various Countries.—The relative position of Canada and 


rate is shown in Table 22. 


the provinces among the various countries of the world with respect to the death 
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22.—_Death Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. In certain cases final figures are not 
available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province 


WUIDURYaatetdeyan sists aratoterd hare eesti 


British Columibiay js ..5. asec 


INewsAbrunswiclean aenuience tee oe 


MGGLATI CUA ee eee heise si esate atlas areecrt 


ROnwowsa 


Sweden 


Panama 


Austria 


JAPA aos Soka tise mere eee nea ee 


Roumania 


Country 


eee ert or eer cr eeeeeoereesees 


i 


England and Wales! 
Switzerland 
Germany (territory of 1937) 
Northern Ireland 
Scotland 
Greece 
Spanier 5 Rates ite bs were eleroe emnsere 
Bulgaria 
TEE Veo sro terte ote le Sree leven 
Lithuania 
Palestine 


i 
ee cee eee eer oer seeeses 
eeaeeee 


Pe 
eee ewer ere eer erseeeseseees 
ee eC er 
ee 


re 
ee 
ee ee 
Ce 
Ce ee 
ee ee ry 
ee 


Perey ee ey th rye 
Riaceby ised Crass ations atte ete 
CWRIOLE sia ae og eet aye UR oe eae 
Chak Slates Mien 6 Ae ae aIEN 
PN eee AG as 
iS SARE este N 
SURE Rn Had Bok, Se BRC 
EAS MeL te Dake 


Year 


Death 
Rate 


11-5 
11-9 
11-9 
12-6 
12-8 
12-9 
13°0 
13-2 
13-4 
13-4 
13-6 
13-6 
13-7 
13-7 
13-8 
13-8 
13-9 
14-8 
15-1 
15-3 
15-3 
15-4 
15-4 
15-8 
18-6 
19-9 
20-4 
21-2 
21-7 
21:8 
23-3 
28-6 


1 Excluding war losses. 


2 Within boundaries of Treaty of Trianon. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—Deaths in urban 
centres of 10,000 population or over are given in Table 23, together with the 
population of these centres. Taking the single years in which deaths are classed 
by place of residence, the death rate in urban centres does not appear to vary greatly 
from the death rate of the respective provinces in which the centres are located. 
However, the sex and age distribution of the population in urban centres is usually 
more favourable to a low death rate than that of the population as a whole. 


23.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,600 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, 
1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1931 
No. 
P.E. Island— 
Charlottetown,...... 12,361 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmoutheeu.eae 9,100 
Glace Bay..o5.=5..: 20,706 
Halifaxs.t1 Sie fan. 4 59,275 
SVCNOViadaaeie aoe 23,089 
ELTUrOweeseeerice aicee 7,901 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton......... 8,830 
Moncton? secs e te 20,689 


Aint Olney een 47,514 


Census Populations 


1941 
No. 
14, 821 


10, 847 
25,147 
70, 488 
28,305 
10, 272 


10,062 
22,763 
51,741 


Aver- 


Aver- 


Aver- 


age age age 
1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 
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23.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, 
1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 


Provinsaaend Census Populations |} Aver- } Aver- | Aver- 


age age age 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 127 84 71 beg! 94 98 95 
Chicoutimi... ...0) 2. 11,877 16,040 228 224 268 185 197 178 165 
Drummondville.... 6, 609 10, 555 107 116 88 82 72 96 105 
RAN OSes cess vac es 10, 587 14,197 115 115 111 133 135 117 129 
PAA Verse eco te tees Secs 29, 433 32, 947 354 360 BYi}s) 335 328 366 362 
WOUetUG E4455 ack kets 10,765 12,749 173 172 UY. 194 141 151 163 
WONGQUICIG sone dso cb 9,448 13,769 134 94 97 134 155 174 150 
aching Sich aoe 18, 630 20,051 214 186 205 240 215 216 242 
MC VISCN te sats Gace. 11,724 11,991 223 219 211 120 122 144 119 
Montreal........... 818,577 903,007 || 11,260 9, 808 9,715 9, 764 9,623 | 10,491 10, 059 
Outremont...35.) .5 ; 28,641 30 ol: 105 161 170 291 283 287 
OUEDECHs 6 fers ctl < 130, 594 150,757 2,269 1,991 2,057 1, 883 Tight 1,952 1,956 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13, 44 17,798 288 293 318 39 240 251 
Spe Jean arts. vesicle 11,256 13, 646 120 125 179 131 114 152 151 
St: Jérome:. 208s oc 8, 967 11,329 127 87 88 124 102 105 122 
Shawinigan Falls... 15,345 20,325 199 157 160 190 176 179 161 
. Sherbrooke.......:. 28,993 35, 965 450 443 477 350 326 377 445 
me SOLel ern ct ok 10,320 12,251 167 141 126 145 177 195 152 
a Thetford Mines..... 10,701 12,716 157 139 172 138 154 148 165 
Three Rivers....... 35, 450 42,007 556 610 606 415 414 428 408 
> Valleyfield......... 11,411 17,052 180 154 164 169 186 194 189 
| Werdiin gah ase ot 60, 745 67,349 398 460 521 451 522 542 591 
a Westmount......... 24,235 26, 047 143 249 264 273 272 279 261 
— Ontario— 
i Beiteville........... 13,790 15,710 230 227 253 179 158 181 171 
4 Brantiordscne «6c. 30, 107 31,948 382 362 405 401 438 416 438 
Brockville?, ... 3.2... 9,736 11,342 172 167 199 159 145 166 161 
‘ Shathamw.eewen oe” 14, 569 17,369 300 303 330 199 209 226 214 
if Cornwailrn cee 11,126 14,117 238 234 247 199 197 223 197 
™ Forest Hill......... 5, 207b= 11,787 Hobs 18 38 54 46 59 72 
rf Fort William....... 26,277 30,585 Die 203 226 250 244 239 253 
. BGM t pnt 14,006 15,346 172 187 183 171 178 178 159 
4 Guelphwertngstcins. 21,075 23,273 235 234 214 274 255 286 268 
yg ERATE GON: aus cain cies 155, 547 166,337 1,473 1,491 1,621 1,663 1,772 1,929 1, 763 
a Mee HCINY STON. 3008s cack 23,439 30, 126 476 476 515 364 388 376 
eB Kitchener.......... 30, 793 35, 657 303 347 386 306 330 358 329 
ondon ss. ott vate 71,148 78, 264 1,089 1,020 1.123 852 903 1,002 948 
Niagara Falls...... 19,046 20, 589 215 200 216 204 248 195 222 
i INorth ab aye. : care. 15, 528 15,599 149 155 168 133 118 132 142 
4g Wshawawn is tacios 23, 439 26, 813 216 186 219 229 209 229 206 
: Obtawarsey ieciees 126, 872 154,951 1,664 Dea 1,825 1,643 eat 1,819 1,719 
4 Owen Sound........ 12, 839 14,002 163 181 197 178 179 206 181 
: Pembroke.......... 9,368 11,159 169 161 178 121 130 115 126 
*, Peterborough....... 22,327 25,350 308 324 367 303 286 334 825 
, Port Arthur........ 19, 818 24,426 224 197 242 220 241 244 271 
St. Catharines.,.... 24,753 30,275 317 283 323 288 308 349 306 
ur homage... soe. 15, 430 1132 226 227 254 226 202 226 248 
Sarniay 8S 18,191 18,734 222 224 239 192 218 242 207 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 23,082 25,794 218 214 247 245 258 260 262 
Ura tlOLre ce. ee uel 17, 742 17,088 200 199 226 198 231 242 181 
DUGDULY ees suck 18,518 32, 203 215 2909 302 239 239 307 286 
Pm mings)... 2 14, 200 28,790 146 come 7h 196 205 176 166 174 
Porontoas. Joc one 631,207 667, 457 6,735 6,546 7,110 7,063 7,505 7,922 7,629 
Welland............ 10,709 12,500 162 138 160 110 146 2 
WVindsor i )3 6 ks 98,179 105,311 965 838 903 870 925 1,077 936 
Woodstock......... 11,395 12,461 lie 177 217 184 159 185 ‘172 
Manitoba— 
STAN GOM2: seduce 6 cess 17,082 17,383 244 225 264 150 175 179 169 
St. Boniface........ 16,305 18,157 482 417 536 151 202 191 195 
a, Winnipeg........... 218,785 221,960 ASOT Pe 12 1,947 2,070 2,066 2,304 2,148 
_ Saskatchewan— ' 
Moose Jaw.......... 21,299 20, 753 226 196 231 198 193 237 212 
i Prince Albert....... 9,905 12,508 153 175 195 99 109 108 134 
Meee eegina. i5.....30.: 53, 209 58, 245 481 468 564 386 413 468 468 
iT Saskatoon.......... 43,291 43,027 485 450 506 317 360 370 354 
 Alberta— 
“CSRDICUEET tgs Ee 83,761 88, 904 756 730 853 806 870 878 913 
Mdmontons si. is. 4. 79,197 93,817 862 884 1,091 745 763 849 879 
Lethbridge......... 13, 489 14,612 185 193 201 132 147 151 132 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 10, 571 140 129 148 118 90 97 143 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 17, 524 21,967 273 287 344 207 223 272 254 
Vancouver.......... 246, 593 275,303 2,175 2,303 2,842 3,101 3,196 3,590 3,434 
VACLOIIA S.J. cies 39, 082 44,068 552 561 730 591 633 718 782 
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Sex and Age Distribution of Decedents.—Despite the reductions in infant 
mortality that have been made in recent years, the greatest number of deaths 
still occur in the first year of life. The number of children who die at less than five 
years of age has been reduced from an average of 25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 
1940-42 and to 18,868 in 1944. The reduction in the proportion that deaths of 
young children constitute of the total has been from 23-8 p.c. in 1930-32 to 15-9 
p.c. in 1940-42 and to 16-3 p.c. in 1944. Only part of this reduction can be at- 
tributed to the smaller proportion of the population formed by children under five 
years which fell from 10-4 p.c. in the 1931 Census to 9-1 p.c. in the Census of 1941. 

As can be seen from Table 24, the percentage distribution of deaths has greatly 
changed over the whole range since 1930-32. The proportion of deaths at all ages 
up to 50 years has declined, while the proportion of deaths in the later years of life 
has increased. At the same time, the average age at which death takes place has 
been pushed gradually higher. Under present conditions, people live longer and 
die at more advanced ages. A further result of the reduction in mortality rates 
in the early and middle years of life is to increase the number of people in the older 
age groups and to raise the average age of the population as a whole. In 1931, 
on the basis of the census figures, 16-6 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age 
or over. The average age of all males was 29-0 years and of all females 28-1 years. 
By 1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over, while the average 
age of all males had increased to 30-7 years and of all females to 30-2 years. Com- 
pared to a number of European countries, however, the ageing of the Canadian 
population has not advanced very far. 
24.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1943 and 1944, with Three- Year Averages see 

and 1946-42 


Nors.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 
Se oe oooooOoaoaooaaoeaaaaaqoaqoq®=®=®«$q$qoeewweuems 


Males Females 
Age Groups Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age age | 1943 1944 age age 1943 1944 
1930-32 | 1940-42 ; 1930-32 | 1940-42 |. 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS 
Uindersltyearycccck oe oe tee eee 11,272 8,341 | 8,668} 8,871 |] 8,516] 6,215] 6,549 6, 668 
Tireato th Sei le mete ss tae cetitiale 1,391 843 779 833 || 1,225 TAS 647 690 
PAV OALS Kecetisaii ctor ce te biel vice Lea 681 « 447 - 419 448 549 353 320 341 
BU cas Uabee ee Seale Pee core ie teore le ol 0 Meee aver sue 463 316 314 329 406 274 254 242 
(Oe SOA IR Oe are ten Ak a aa PY am 355 247 247 250 316 198 183 196 


D=LOLVOAES. ne cisuetss ceisiae ate om nigets 1, 269 829 859 849 979 641 616 626 
OSTA ee We ae onto eden seherniay chelates 860 707 712 592 811 538 518 516 
1 Ye Ok ai Ra aa AE 9 etre Aa a 1,325 15110 1,239 1,091 1,210 811 787 695 
YA Meee CPs, SW a oe Re Ri aie 1,534 1,339 1,497 1,204 1,466 1,036 1,091 1,022 
DAs A aS) Ue at clos ieee od a ae Me ey a A 1,388 1, 240 1,167 988 1,443 1,182 1,103 1,094 
BORO A ae Bile ret og Shoko cleats cee ries 1,304 1,190 1,142 1,062 1,401 1 USu 1,099 1,065 
5172 tO age ah AMAR SPO ARE ae Grebe eh 1,572 1,421 1,378 1, 264 1.572 1,252 1, 263 1,152 
7A Ro UNOS Oe VAS ROR OO i ee le rN 1, 892 1,712 1,756 1,603 1,630 1,396 1,391 1,371 
PAGES LS ea Es he a ae tea ie nae een Ar a 2,312 2,334 2,305 2,261 1, 803 1,750 1,762 1,676 
tO Uy. Penh & WM behets Ar pA RES AP 2, 836 3,368 Sn201 3, 172 2,047 2,259 2,289 2,315 
EGS RESO BA iO ae ee ie Rae Re 3,095 4,400 4,589 4,533 2,301 2,861 2,960 2,894 
BORG erie eerie asciaile ec ictere miclcye titan ease 3,614 5,300 DrOdC 5, 635 2,808 3,447 3, 693 3, 686 
GbR O0 meee wae ease Cr Picton rnin are es 4,363 6, 052 6, 548 6, 636 3,491 4,325 4,601 4,621 
GA dap A WP on net hn a 5,028 6,470 6, 923 6,974 4,170 4,988 5,329 5,329 
Yeh OT cian eis San nr awtarkete ein cea se 4,575 6,276 6, 682 6, 546 4,097 5, 480 5, 909 5, 682 
SORES Ot weet on om eee e 5, 249 7,693 8, 4385 7,956 5, 457 7, 12 8,635 8, 249 
QURNVORTSOL OV.OF. acs cacy) erie closers 6 nie: 815 1,085 1,358 Lily 1,095 1,499 1,607 1,601 

Totals, Stated Ages............. 57,193 | 62,720 | 65,951 | 64,274 || 48,793 | 50,083 | 52,606 51, 7ol 
. Alges not stated. 23: oceans esis nec scle 70 35 62 389 10 10 16 8 
Totals, All Ages.............. 57,263 | 62,755 | 66,013 | 64,313 || 48,803 | 50,093 | 52,622 51,739 
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24.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1943 and 1944, with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 
and 1940-42—concluded 


SS 
ee 


Males Females 
Age Groups Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age age 1943 1944 age age 1943 1944 
1930-32 | 1940-42 1930-32 | 1940-42 
PERCENTAGES 

ES ee BRIE Re 6, a CN LES SPURL Be aA OTe MCRD UE OO POM? SN 
PUNTER Veart mr mac an ne PFs 19-7. 13-3 13-1 13-8 17-5 12-4 12-4 12-9 
$b youre tes ee. BAS B05) ) OM Eo gpa ger lee gle ls oly 2-8 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age....| 24-8 16-3 15-8 16-7 22-6 15-5 15-1 15-7 
Dai GPveatsrte cn eee ecco ton on wie: 2-2 1-3 1-3 1-3 2-0 1-3 1-2 1-2 
Tee CORES | ate Mir Na A ae a 3°8 2:9 3°0 2-6 4-1 2-7 2-5 2-3 
PAU es Se Rn SR ee a 5-1 4-1 4-0 3°4 6-0 4-4 4-2 4-1 
SOO. at na ate eee i MOS Lae 5-0 4-2 3:8 3°6 6-1 4-8 4-5 4-3 
CA? CRS st AE ee ER A ee 7-4 6-5 6-2 6-0 7-0 6-3 6-0 5-9 
DOO On eRe soe ra lies settles. 10-4 12-4 11-9 12-0 8-9 10-2 10-0 10-1 
OULU aS aus 6 Aaa oy © ae ener 13-9 18-1 18-5 19-1 12-9 15-5 15-8 16-1 
OSU PRA es MERE Sorts natant ele ns 16:8 20°3 20-6 21-0 16-9 20°9 21-4 21-3 
ROS OR A aay oe, siesta eal ew are irs 2 9-2 12-3 12-8 12-4 11-2 15-4 16-4 | 15-9 
QORY CATS VOW OV ELS:5.c50 ted oe ec c's ote 1:4 1-7 2-1 1:8 2-2 3-0 3-1 3-1 


Totals, Stated Ages............. 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 100-0 


Average Age at Death—All Ages..| 43-8 52-0 52:8 52-6 45-4 53°7 54-6 54-3 
Over 1 Year 54°5 60-0 60-7 61-0 55-0 61-3 62-4 62-3 


Causes of Death.—Of the deaths recorded in Canada in the years 1941-44, 
89 p.c. were due to the 28 causes specified in Table 25. Seventy-five per cent were 
due to the 10 leading causes: diseases of the heart, cancer, intracranial lesions, 
violent deaths, nephritis, diseases of early infancy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, in- 
fluenza and diseases of the arteries. 


The groupings of the causes of death are at present in accordance with the 
revision of the International List in 1938. This revision was first applied to Canadian 
vital statistics for the year 1941. Each revision of the International List creates 
special difficulties in preserving continuity of classification. A number of causes 
are not strictly comparable in the different years owing to the changes that have 
been made following the revision in 1938. This is particularly true in the case of 
diseases of the heart, intracranial lesions (cerebral hemorrhage) and diseases of the 
arteries. 


Another factor to be considered in analysing the relative importance of the 
causes of death is the rise in the average age at death noted above. The causes 


_ of death commonly associated with the early years of life have, to a considerable 
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extent, been brought under control and have declined. Diphtheria, for example, 
has very nearly been wiped out; the incidence of tuberculosis has also been very 
greatly reduced. On the other hand, the ageing of the population tends to thrust 
those causes commonly associated with advanced years to the fore. Cancer, 


nephritis and diseases of the heart are three of the important causes of death which 


mainly affect older people and which now account for a substantially greater pro- 
portion of all deaths, quite apart from the changes in classification referred to above. 
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25.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1941-44, 
with Five- Year Averages, 1931-40 


Nors.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


eee 


Inter- Aver- | Aver- 
national Cause of Death age age 1941 1942 1943 1944 
List No.! 1931-35 | 1936-40 ; 


NUMBERS OF DEATHS 


Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid.... 323 239 165 108 116 131 


1, 2 
SHiscarlegtGvel ty wocetemus case emcee 215 201 117 129 100 115 
Oy Whooping coum hicstec ain. tresels cc ore ot 724 604 437 560 416 337 
10° | Diphtheria hee eee meen ce oie bine 356 322 240 256 287 309 
13 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 5, 699 5, 1384 5, 002 4,947 5, 080 4,705 
14-22 |Tuberculosis, other organs.............. 12D! fist 1,070 1,033 1,088} 1,019 
STM USN ZAM ne te, teen eben Bear mca ohercle e eteeccts 3,374| 3,496) 2,411 1,227} 2,413 1, 864 
S54) Measles cs tenia lacincncuitatees eee pes arae 269 366 825 131 190 239 
45-55 |Cancer and other malignant tumors..... 10,398} 12,283} 138,417) 18,654) 14,135) 14,271 
6L) | Diabetesymellituse: +. sasa. 3-- 2 - a ee 1,381 1,608] 2,140! 2,242} 2,481) 2,362 
Toe Aneemiagne a cei on a een nee vane 688 647 408 354 392 355 
83 |Intracranial lesions of vascular origin?.... 3,072 2,125 9,034 8,725 9,245; 9,089 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 286 184 199 195) . 198 155 
90-95 Diseases of the heart.2).gcc4.. ssc. 15,393] 17,896]) 26,602] 27,529) 29,282) 29,148 
BO! toy | {Diseases of the arteries?........2....2+. 7,077} 10,264, 2,266} 2,270| 2,506] 2,349 
106° (Bronchitis: acta naka ise ets 403 327 394 383 528 431 
107-109. Pneumonia: ae ache one eee: 6, 897 7,041 5,955} 5,778} 6,341) 5,940 
119, 120 |Diarrhoea and’ enteritis’. .... teen... ooo oO 2,690 2,319 2,400 1,872 2,695 
121, sPAppendierbis maakt -ahclone oe oetcs 1,474 1,289 1,051 824 775 809 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction........... 1,032 1,039 908 912 948 911 
1QO=122RENEDNE ISG: soe eee « caoeh atu Gee Peon 5, 628 6, 559 7,399 T2008 T, Alo sade hed 
137 | Diseases of the prostate...............+. 917 1,250 892 855 953 951 
140-150 +)Puerperal CauseSis.. sess > sce ets -cc ee 1,158 1,048 901 81& 798 776 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 1,387 1, 508 1,901 2,096 2,154 2,004 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to first year of life..... 7,621 6,468} 6,252) 6,029 6,648} 6,655 
TO2 Al Sentlitivn © ceil sacrse okt etal ok sitters ene ose 2,054 1,678 1,593 1, 650 1,774] 1,690 
163, 164,/\(Suicidese. int Jeeoeeec ae a ae eee 956 956 896 839 758 731 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 5, 724 6, 367 1,046) 7,082 7,516) 6,957 
Other specified causes...........2...--+- 13,183} 14,144) 11,761) 11,493) 11,289) 11,121 
Totals, Specified Causes......... .| 102,642] 108, 849|} 113,601) 112,005 117,751} 115, 248 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes......... 960 665 1,035 973 884 809 
Totals, All Causes............... 103,602] 109,514] 114,639| 112,978] 118,635| 116,052 


RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


1, 2 |Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid... 3-0 2-1 1-4 0-9 1-0 1-1 

Sul Scarlet fever ssid oobi neko eee eee 2-0 1-8 1-0 1-1 0:8 1:0 

Gh Whoopingecollgiis., 2 cies teeitele ee eles 6°8 5:4 3°§ 4-8 3°5 2-8 
LUeDiphtheriats ie hic ete wees eer ae 3°4 2-9 2-1 2-2 2-4 2-6 

13 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 53°7 46-1 43-5 42-5 43-1 39:3 
14-22 |Tuberculosis, other organs.............. 11:8 10-2 9-3 8-9 9-2 8:5 
33 Wm ALUen Ze coe Secs sce ree eee 31-8 31-4 21-0 10-5 20-5 15:6 

BO) qM@ASLOSHe & aecheteas.sn orore Ue een eto Meera 2-5 3-3 2-8 1-1 1-6 2-0 
45-55 |Cancer and other malignant tumors..... 98-0 110-2 116-8 117-3 119°8 119-3 
OloiiDiabetes*mell tusiel a1. seat eete nee 12-5 14-4 18-6 19-3 21-0 19°8 

TS WAGVEB INI AS Shree, cada eee se nner ere erent 6-5 5-8 3-6 3-0 3-3 3-0 

83 .| Intracranial lesions of vascular origin 2... 29-0 19-1 78-7 75-0 78°4 76-0 

86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 2-7 1-7 1-7 1-7 1:6 1:3 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart 2...............--. 145-1 160-6] 231-5} .236-6} 248-38) 243-8 
eee \Diseases of une eifterice Carat ann aaa 66-7} 92-1) 19-7| 19-5] 21-2] 1996 
106 UBTONGhitiscecaeee nee es ee een Oe aa 3-8 2-9 3-4 3°3 4-5 3-6 
LOZ=L09'Pnetintonia. .vaks. oc see eee he ero 65-0 63-2 51-8 49-7 53-8 49-7 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis.................. 35-4 24-1 20-2 20-6 15-9 22-5 
121A DpenGicitiss ate inte cole ee aiken 13-9 11-6 9-1 7-1 6:6 6:8 

122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction........... 9-7 9-3 7:9 7:8 8-0 7:6 
LZ0= 1B QaNe pb ritisere acess cpa sete ee ne tee eee 53-1 58-9 64-4 62-2 63-4 59-6 
137 | Diseases of the prostate.:.../..........- 8-6 11-2 7:8 7-3 8-1 8-0 
140-150" euerperal CAUSES sat yin onel ys uni eels 10-9 9-4 7°8 7-0 6°8 6°5 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 13-1 13-5 16-5 18-0 18-3 16-8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 161. 
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-25.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1941-44 
a with Five-Year Averages, 1931-40—concluded 
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 Inter- Aver- | Aver- 
national Cause of Death age age 1941 1942 1943 1944 
- List No.1! 1931-35 | 1936-40 
—_—s a 
RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION —concluded 
a 
¥. 
ir 158-161 | Diseases peculiar to first year of life... .. 71-9 58-0 54-4 51-8 56-4 55-7 
fp 162 |Senility....... Stat uit tg 6 MOP OE ik aha ena 19-4 15-0 13-9 14-2 15-0 14-1 
M3 AOS OUICIdes ys poe ebb oko ed vos s alk 9-0 8-6 7°8 7-2 6:4 6-1 
__ 166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)........ 54-0 57-1 65-7 63-0 63-7 58-2 
ts Other specified causes.................. 124-3 126-9 102-4 98-8 95-7 93-0 
i Totals, Specified Causes.......... 967-7; 976-9] 988-7] 962-5) 998-3] 963-7 
| 199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes......... 9-1 6-0 9-0 8-4 7°5 6-8 

Totals, All Causes............... 976-8} 982-8] 997-8] 970-9] 1,005-8| 970-5 


! 
____! The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
‘1988 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted by almost all civilized countries. 
* The figures for these causes of death for the single years 1941 and after are not strictly comparable with 
those of the five-year averages, 1931-40, due to changes in classification following the revision of 1938. 


- Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


this effort. That the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities, together 
with private welfare agencies, have all taken part in the struggle to reduce infant mor- 
tality in Canada is reflected in the figures from 1926 to 1944, which show a fairly 
constant and, over the period as a whole, a striking and most gratifying improve- 
Ment. To illustrate this improvement, it may be said that of the children born in 
the three years 1942-44, approximately 33,000 survived who would have died before 
their first birthday under the conditions and rates of infant mortality prevailing in 
1926-30. 

Infant mortality of males is between 25 and 30 p.c. higher than that of females. 
in an earlier section, it was pointed out that the ratio of male to female births varied 
between 1,047 and 1,067 in the period 1926-44. As a result of heavier male infant 
mortality, the excess of males is already considerably reduced by the end of the first 
year of life. For example, in the years 1940-42, 397,038 male children were born, 
compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,130, or 5-9 p.c. According to 
e life table of 1941, by the end of the first year of life, 24,815 of the male children 
aad died, while only 18,487 of the female children had died, that is to say, 6,328 
lewer. The excess of males over females had thus been reduced to 15,802, or only 4-2 
p.c. By the age of 52, according to the life table, the number of males and females 
will have become equal. 

- Infant mortality figures and rates per 1,000 live births by sex are given for 
and the provinces in Table 26. Considerable variations in infant mortality 
‘ates between the provinces are to be observed. One of the principal causes of 
ese variations appears to be the difference in the proportion of births which take 
ace in hospitals under proper medical care. Examples of these differences have 
Yen given earlier on p. 142. There seems to be a direct connection between the 
Becton in infant mortality and the extension of hospitalization and medical care. 
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The proportion of hospitalized births in Canada has risen from 22 p.c. in 1926-30 
to 58 p.c. in the most recent years. Other factors, particularly the supervision of 
water supply, improved sanitation and the pasteurization of milk, must of course 
also be taken into account. Moreover, along with increased hospitalization has 
come more widespread and improved pre-natal and post-natal care. Further 
extensions of hospitalization and of health services generally to provide for all the 
population will no doubt bring about further reductions in infant mortality, partic- 
ularly in those centres and areas in which it still remains high. 


26.—Infant Mortality, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Males : Females 
Rate = |——---__- |—_—__ 
Total per : Rate . Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number. | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 


Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant. Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 
Prince Edward Island...... Av. 1926-30 122 70 ask 79 51 61 
Av. 1931-35 131 67 74 73 57 60 
Ay. 1936-40 142 69 85 79 57 58 
1941 163 80 102 95 61 63 - 
1942 106 50 52 48 54 51 
1943 98 45 || - 56 50 42 40 © 
1944 102 45 58 50 44 39 
Nova Seotiazis: i Judes. dele Av. 1926-30 934 85 ts 15338 94 402 75 
Av. 1931-35 840 73 480 81 360 65 
Av. 1936-40 782 65 434 70 348 59 
1941 908 65 545 vat 363 53 
1942 884 58 485 62° As 22899 54 
1943 898 58 507 64 391 52 
1944 838 54 480 60 358 47 
New Brunswick............ Av. 1926-30 1,040 ~ 101 580 110 459 gi 
Av. 1931-35 857 82 490 92 367 72% 
Av. 1936-40 913 - 82 512 90 401 74 
1941 936 76 515 83 421 69 
1942 978 77 564 86 414 68 
1943 886 68 490 73 396 63 
1944 1,035 77 593 85 442 68 
Wiebet macsee Li theeee ret Av. 1926-30 | 10,518 oT 6,003 141 4,515 113 | 
; Av 1931-35 7,757 98 4,461 110 3,295 86 
Av. 1936-40 6, 470 82 3,726 92 2,745 72 
1941 6,770 76 3,916 85 2, 854 66. 
1942 6,657 70 3, 854 78 2,803 61 
1943 6, 642 67 3, 827 75 2,815 59 
1944 6,918 68 3,986. |. 75 2,982 60 
OutariGnce occ ees eae Av. 1926-30 | . 5,091 14 2,880 82 2,211 66 
Av. 1931-35 3,962 61 2,252 68. i. e710 54 
Av. 1986-40 3,196 50 |} 1,820 55 1,376 44 
1941 3,294 46 1,910 51 1,384 40 
1942 3,139 40 1,790 44 1,349 36 
1943 3,390 42 1,935 47 1,455 37 


1944 3,346 43 1, 933 48 1,413 38 
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26.—Infant Mortality, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40—concluded 


Males Females 
Rate 
- Total per Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant | 1,000 Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 


Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 
L000) 8 se er Av. 1926-30 1,031 79 448 64 
Av. 1931-35 835 69 352 53 
Ay. 1936-40 773 62 345 53 
1941 788 59 341 47 
1942 807 50 366 48 
1943 909 58 417 2 
1944 786 51 361 47 
MASKALCHEWAN.... 0). 02's. ees et Av. 1926-30 1, 560 81 667 65 
Av. 1931-35 1, 260 70 534 54 
Av. 1936-40 1,025 62 430 47 
1941 946 56 415 46 
1942 788 48 333 38 
1943 873 52 374 42 
1944 858 52 374 42 
JNU OES SUE iene ... Av. 1926-30 1,195 84 514 66 
Av. 1931-35 997 68 416 52 
Av. 1936-40 869 59 381 48 
1941 879 57 373 44 
1942 696 43 294 33 
1943 810 48 342 36 
1944 889 52 372 40 
ipribish: Colum bid... >... Av. 1926-30 571 61 248 49 
i Av. 1931-35 463 52 199 41 
Av. 1936-40 532 50 223 38 
1941 552 41 236 32 
1942 596 40 247 30 
1943 711 41 317 34 
1944 767 46 322 ‘oD 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
MRETRILOLICS). ised c ne oe Av.1926-30 | 22,068 103 9,516 83 
Ay. 1931-35 | 17,101 84 75288 66 
Av. 1936-40 | 14,701 72 6,305 57 
1941 | 15,2386 67 6,448 52 
1942 | 14,651 60 6,259 48 
1943 | 15,217 59 6,549 48 
60 6,668 48 


1944 | 15,539 


Infant Mortality in Various Countries. — New Zealand for many years 
had the lowest rate of infant mortality. In 1942 the rate was only 29 per 1,000 
live births, compared with 68 per 1,000 in 1905, 51 per 1,000 in 1920 and 34 per 
1,000 in 1930. Sweden, Iceland and Australia also have extemely low rates. In 
England and Wales the rate has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 live births in 1905 
to 80 per 1,000 in 1920, 60 per 1,000 in 1930 and 46 per 1,000 in 1944. In the United 
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States the rate has also greatly declined. It fell from 162 per 1,000 live births 
in 1900 to 92 per 1,000 in 1920 and 47 per 1,000 in 1940. In 1943, it was 40 per 
1,000 live births. 


27.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World Com- 
pared with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. In certain cases final figures are not 
available and provisional data are shown.) 


Infant Infant 
Country or Province Year |Mortality Country Year |Mortality 

Rate Rate 
S WECM. ciisce eects oormeslaretetes 1944 30 Denmark’. enseer at Ale ea 1939 58 
New Zealander bss ene siecle 1944 30 Germany (territory of 1937)....] 1939 60 
AUStralian ls bets Ose to re erases 1944 3 France (excl. Alsace-Lorraine)..| 1939 63 
Toeland se tovta sti So Na tea cro os 1940 36 Scotland): 2yirsc eer nee eee 1944 65 
INCOR WAYS Oates pines Benin aac ae eee 1939 37 Northern Ireland) 2a.cac ae 1944 67 
Netherlands 725) 04 saateniea vies os 1943 40 PAUSER IAG. Eu eeietohe eaceee: BP aibane=sest 1939 69 
WnitediStatesens./scinken asec cees 1943 40 Finland!) 0... Sone BB teh het th 1939 -. 70° 
SWItZenlanGse eee tee ie aes 1944 42 LiGt Vial: 2s ae ee ee are 1939 70 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1944 42 HIStOMI aes ata he ber ce tae ee 1938 77 
England and Wales.............. 1944 46 Ie 2 ot Saleen OR eee ea 1944 79 
Palestine. 3\tySckarcie acer ee ae 1944 87 
Canady ecg Sue teat 1944 55 || Uruguay.........-.-.......05, 1942 93 
Newfoundland and Labrador ..| 1943 94 
Birtish\Columbisttie cae eee 1944 40 Panam ace senior LEE ee oe 1934 95 
Ltaliy... ci shea peer ec pr ees oe 1939 97 
Ontario A Ge Dice fem Maw) 97-5. Gah Be. 1944 43 JAIMOALCA A eee ees ces eae 1944 98 
Gree hy) Sie ene er eer: 1938 99 
Prince Edward Island......... 1944 45 SDAli a. Gaya ee Ae Ae een Stuer 1943 99 
Salbvadorsucs cmon cece ae 1943 110 
Riera: ese ee 1944 46 JADAM tee eo kee Rem creree coe 1938 114 
hungary ! shan cece eee 1939 121 
Saskatchewan ae aoe I age Ee 1944 47 Lithuania a Ee aieica anata MIS RES Moa anatle 1939 122 
Gostaydtica Whee areca bee 1944 125 
Manitohatrsntrr oi oe, 1944 49 Ceylons iy eae en, wecme ee ee are 1943 132 
Bulgarias® erecta see eames 1939 139 
Nive Soot heen 1944 54 Poland | 36 2 eo a ce eee 1988 140 
Straits Settlements............ 1940 144 
Gauche th eect tae eo 1944 68 British Indiass4. renin’: gs veins 1942 163 
EPV Dts eee ee 1940 163 
New. Brunswick... ko coleouk 1944 77 Roumaniatysciscagea ct eee oe 1939 176 
: Chilescey:. eke pee heer oem 1943 194 


1 Within the boundaries of the Treaty of Trianon. 


Infant Mortality in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—The 
rates of infant mortality in individual cities and towns are usually subject to wide 
annual fluctuations. A number of urban centres have, however, maintained very 
low rates over many years. Among the larger cities Vancouver has a splendid 
‘record, Calgary, Toronto and Winnipeg have exceptionally low rates, and Montreal 
has shown steady improvement. The greatest drop has taken place in Three 
Rivers, where infant mortality has been more than cut in half in 1941-44 compared 
with earlier years. 

The change to classification of births and deaths by place of residence reveals 


a considerably different picture of infant mortality in many cities and towns when 
the single years 1941-44 are compared with the five-year averages 1931-40. 


~ Quebec— 


~ 


: Miormwall.......,..... 
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Rc Ne a 


28.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births), in Urban Centres of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1941-44, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1931-40, by Place of Occurrence. 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province 


and 
Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island- 
Charlottetown........ 


Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 
Fredericton........... 
MOROLON. 6c... ob us 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine. . 
Mhicoutimi-. 2... ¢.. 


MHEDEC. es se ool. 


(ip! RSX ro Mites a 


Sorel 


Verdun...... 


Mhatham. 04) 


MONON. oe 


BERS ke 
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28. Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 


births), in Urban Centres of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1941-44, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1931-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded. 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province — 
and Aver-|Aver- Aver-|Aver- 
age | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 e | age | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 


Urban Centre age || ag 
1931-35} 1936-40 1931-35|1936-40 


Manitoba— 
Brandon tckies sen: 
St. Boniface........-- 46 43 12 16 28 20 44 38°]. 382 41 64 42 


Winnipera soe <n 170 | 138 | 148 | 172 190 149 43 36 41 43 43 36 
Saskatchewan— 

IMGOSeYa Worse terete 24 20 18 15 32 18 51 40 47 32 60 38 

Prince Albert........- 27 28 12 18 6 23 68 55 40 53 18 63 

Reginaiececte rac eee 61 62 32 39 of 63 48 47 29 34 46 55 

Saskatoon num ecient ¢= 48 35 18 28 31 35], 50 38 24 35 | +36 39 
Alberta— . 

@aloanvaue. ae 74 63 66 65 67 75 44 SMe 37 33 31 34 

HWamMontone fice sees 109 107 61 80 70 101 49 39 o2 38 28 39 

eth bridge ae... eee- 34 30 ia 14 We 12 64 ‘AT Ol 37 43 29 

Medicine Hat......... 18 14 9 10 7 21 51 40 40 40 21 63 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster..... 
Vancouver: ss ae clears 
Wactoriakia ose oe soar 


Infant Mortality by Causes of Death.—Of the infant deaths that occur 
in Canada, about 90 p.c. are due to the nine causes and groups of causes specified in 
Table 29. One cause alone, premature birth, accounts for over 20 p.c. of infant 
deaths. Male children are more heavily subject to nearly every one of the causes 
listed than are female children. 


29,.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,009 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1941-44, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1931-40 


Norg.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


: Per- 
; Rates per centage 
Inter- . iets, 100,000 Live Births _ || Distri- 
se ote Cause of Death and Year’ est ibs es 
No. Cause 
Males |Females} Total || Males Females| Total of 
Death 
Peet We. Taso REN eI Pao w ata alk 
Communicable 
Giseases: sae. ae Av. 1931-35 916 780 1,696 782 701 743 9-9 
Av. 1936-40 859 698 1,557 731 627 681 10-6 
1941 857 697 1,554 653 561 609 10-2 
1942 611 541 1,152 435 411 423 79 
1943 672 628 1,300 461 456 458 8-5 
1944 582 581 1, 163 397 422 409 7-5 
86 |Convulsions........-.-. Av. 1931-35 132 86 218 113 ae 95 1-3 
Av. 1936-40 90 57 147 ail 51 64 1-0 
1941 80 62 142 61 50 56 0-9 
1942 87 62 » 149 62 47 55 1-0 
1943. 94 54 148 65 $339 52 1-0 
1944 62 39 101 42 28 36 0-6 
106-109 |Bronchitis and 
pneumonia.........- Av. 1931-35 1, 121 852 1,973 957 766 864 Tib 
Ay. 1936-40 1,080 810 1,890 920 728 826 12-9 
1941 1,274 966 2,240 971 778 877 14-7 
1942 1, 220 895 Pals 868 679 777 14-4 
1943 1, 240 908 2,148 851 659 757 | 14-1_ 
1944 1,158 933 2,091 790 678 736 13°5 | 


~~ For footnote, see end of table, p. 167. 


ae + 


bf 


* 
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_ 29.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1941-44, 
a with Five-Year Averages, 1931-40—concluded 


4 Per- 
Rates per centage 
Inter- Numbers 100,000 Live Births | Distri 
national Cause of Death and Year — by 
aa Cause 
oO: Males |Females Males |Females| Total of 
Death 
A ail foal ee Death 
119 |Diarrhcea and __ 
CNoeritig 2. fot Se Av. 1931-35 1, 631 jaya 1,392 1,053 1, 227 16-4 


Av. 1936-40 | 1,047 767 


1941 998 695 
1942 | 1,006 745 


892 689 793 12-3 


761 560 663 11-1 
716 566 643 12-0 


1943 827 596 568 432 502 9-4 
1944 | 1,190 967 811 703 759 13-9 
157 Congenital malform- 
AUiOUS 27h coke a we, Av. 1931-35 691 567 590 510 551 7-4 
' Av. 1936-40 720 599 613 538 577 9-0 
1941 902 779 688 628 658 11-0 
1942 944 852 671 647 660 12-3 
1943 978 907 671 658 665 12-4 
1944 957 780 653 567 611 11-2 
158 |Congenital debility.... Av. 1931-35 866 624 739 561 653 8-7 
Av. 1936-40 644 464 548 417 484 7-5 
1941 629 417 480 336 410 6-9 
4 1942 570 394 405 299 354 6-6 
1943 565 362 388 263 By) 6-1 
1944 525 405 358 294 327 6-0 
159 |Premature birth....... Av. 1931-85 | 2,147 | 1,614 1,833 | 1,451 1,647 22-0 
Av. 1936-40 | 1,859 | 1,425 1,583 | 1,280] 1,436 22-3 
194] (17, 768 |. < 1,251 1,340 | 1,008] 1,179 19-7 
1942 1,655 1,189 a a iy 903 1,044 19-4 
1943 | 1,958 | 1,512 1,344 | 1,097 | 1,224 22-8 
. 1944 | 2,072 | 1,435 1,413 | 1,043 | 1,234 22-6 
160 [Injury at birth........ Av. 1931-35 648 383 553 344 451 6-0 
Av. 1936-40 571 350 486 314 403 6-3 
1941 781 467 595 376 489 8-2 
‘ : 1942 784 455 558 345 455 8-5 
ie 1943 773 490 530 855 445 8-3 
1944 772 432 526 314 424 7:7 
161 |Other diseases peculiar to 
the first year of life.... Av. 1931-35 774 564 661 507 586 7°8 
Av. 1936-40 668 487 569 437 505 7-9 
1941 572 377 436 304 372 6-2 
1942 567 415 403 315 361 6-7 
1943 586 402 402 292 348 6-5 
1944 596 418 406 304 357 6-5 
“ Other specified causes.. Av. 1931-35 799 576 682 518 602 8-0 
Av. 1936-40 758 570 645 512 581 9-0 
1941 731 563 557 454 507 8-5 
1942 727 531 517 403 462 8-6 
1943 T57. 524 519 380 452 8-4 
1944 734 527 501 383 444 8-1 
199, 200 |Unspecified or ill- 
a defined causes....... Av. 1931-35 87 71 74 64 69 0-9 
Av. 1936-40 101 78 86 70 78 , 1-2 
1941 206 174 157 140 |. 149 2-5 
1942 221 180 157 137 147 2-7 
1943 218 166 150 120 135 255 
1944 223 151 152 110 132 2-4 


Totals, All Causes... Av. 1931-35 9,813 | 7,288 
Ay. 1936-40 | 8,397 | 6,305 


1941 | 8,788 | 6,448 
. 4 1942 | 8,392 | 6,259 


17,101 9377 | 6,553 | 7,489 100-0 
14,702 || 7,150 | 5,663 | 6,427 100-0 


15,236 || 6,699 | 5,194 | 5,967 100-0 
14,651 || 5,969 | 4,751.| 5,380 100-0 . 

1943 | 8,668 | 6,549 | 15,217 | 5,948 4,751 | 5,366 100-0 
; 1944 | 8,871 | 6,668 | 15,539 || 6,049 4,847 | 5,467 100-0 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis 
md polioencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 2 The figures for these 
‘auses of death in the single years 1941 and after are not strictly comparable with the five-year averages, 
wing to changes in classification following the revision of the International List in 1938. 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


Closely allied to infant mortality are those accidental deaths that occur among 2 
mothers during the period of childbirth. Maternal mortality in Canada and the ~ 
provinces is shown in Table 30, Great reductions have been made here as in — 
infant mortality. In recent years, although the number of births has greatly £ 
increased, the number of mothers who have died in childbirth has been well below — 
1,000 per year. The last two columns of the table show that maternal mortality i 
among unmarried mothers has been in the past over 50 p.c. higher than among : 


married mothers. a 
30.—Maternal! Deaths, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941-44, with Five- - 
Year Averages, 1926740 Md 

Nore.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. * 

Maternal Deaths if 

Maternal Deaths of Unmarried 

Mothers bs 

Item vy 

P.C. @ 

P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. B.C.||Canada}}| No. of & 

Total @ 

i Es # 

¥,, 

Totals— 
Av. 1926-30 8 61 64 433 398 81 126 | 105 63 1,339 70 o-2a ) 

Av. 1931-35 10 59 57 405 344 60 91 75 53 1,153 68 5-90 

Av. 1936-40 10 48 54 400 291 54 68 73 46 1,043 69 6-62 

1941 6 49 43 386 219 46 58 54 40 901 61 6-77. 

1942 10 41 57 314 206 40 62 43 45 818 53 6-48 # 

1943 | 9 | 57] 41] 315] 189] 40] 48) 52) 47] 798 63 | 7-899) 

19441 12] 38| 43| 318{ 198] 49] 42] 31] 50 776 48 6-19m 

Rates per 1,000 Live Per 1,000 Ta 
Births— mate Live Births — 
Av. 1926-30 4-6 5:5 6-2 5-2 | -5-8 5-6 5-9 | 6-6 | 6-1 5-7 9-8 

Av. 193135 | Be1| 5-1] 5:5] S51) 5-3] 4:4] 4-5] 4-5] 5-3] 5-0 8-2 . 

| 

Av. 1936-40 | 4:9 4-0 | 4-9 5-1 4-5 4-0 3:6 | 4-5 | 3-8 4-6 7:6 % 

1941 2-9 3°5 3°5 4-3 3-0 3-1 8-1] 3-1 | 2-7 3-5 6-0 E 

1942 | 4-7| 2:7 | 4:5] 3-3] 2-6] 2-6] 3-4 | 2-3 | 2-7 3-0 4-8 % 

1943 | 4-1| 3-7| 3-1] 3-2| 2:3) 2-4] 2-612-7] 2-5] 2-8 5-5 < 

E 

1944 §-2 2:1 3:2 3-1 2°5 3:1 2-3 | 1-6 | 2-6 | ed 4-0 k 

br ae teen ene ss A BS Ce Ree Be! 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Age of Mothers Who Died in Childbirth.—Table 31 gives the distribution 
of maternal deaths according to age, together with the average age at death. This 
average age is slightly more than two years greater than the average age of all 
mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by age sg 


show clearly that age is a decisive factor in the incidence of maternal mortality. 
While the rates for all age groups have been greatly reduced, the inequalities between 
the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 years of age is at present nearly twic 

as high as the rate at 20-24 years, while above the age of 40 it is over four times 
as high. The slightly higher rate found in the first age group showa in Table 31 
compared with the second is explained by the very much greater proportion of 
illegitimate children born to young mothers. . 
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31.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1943 and 1944, 
with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


ees 


Maternal Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group Aver- | Aver- 
at nate 1943 1944 age | age | 1943 | 1944 
1930-32] 1940-42 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. p.c. | No. | p.c. 
Under 20 years....... 76} 6-0 47} 5-2 41} 52 30} 3-9 5-03} 2-80] 2-36] 1-78 
US a ara 216] 17-0} 151) 16-8) 145] 18-2] 146] 18-8] 3-56 2-13] 1-84] 1-87 
On ADE ere 271; 21-4) 212) 23-6) 183] 23-0] 186] 24-0] 4-16 2-77) 2-15] 2-26 
2 2 CS cane 278] 21-9} 206) 22-9) 169] 21-2] 200] 25-8 5-66 4-03] 2-95) 3-34 
“iis Sh a 263) 20-8 180} 20-0} 155} 19-5} 141] 18-2] 7-80] 6-14] 4-78 4-17 
a) oS ae eae ae 140] 11-0 91} 10-1 88} 11-1 70] 9-0} 10-56} 8-72! 8-25] 6-23 
ht 88 Sear 23 1-8 11 1-2 13 1-6 3} 0:4) 16-73} 10-00] 12-57} 2-99 
50 years or over....... Nil - 1) 0-1 2} 0-3} Nil - - 1 1 - 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 1,267} 100-0] 899] 100-0! 796] 100-0 776] 100-0 - - - ~ 
Totals, All Ages...... 1,267 - 899 - 7982 - 776 = 5°28} 3-51] 2-81] 2-73 
Average Age.......... 31-3 31-1 31-2 30:8 - - ~ - 
1 The number of cases in this age group is too small to justify the calculation of a rate. 2 Includes 2 


ages not stated. 


Maternal Deaths by Causes of Death.—Table 32 shows the numbers and 
_ rates per 100,000 live births of maternal deaths by causes. Until recently, puerperal 
sepsis and toxemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since the 
introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936 the rates from these two causes have been 
halved. 


32.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Causes of Death, 
1941-44 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


Inter- Rates per 100,000 
: Numbers of Deaths : ey 
rae Cause of Death ges OA rae a ak. Live Births 
No. 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || 1941 } 1942 1) 1943 | 1944 

140 Abortion with mention of infection. ... 87 83 id 85]| 34-1) 30-5} 27-2) 29-9 
141 Abortion without mention of infection. 39 34 42 26] 15-3] 12-5) 14-8] 9-1 
142 Eetopie gestation}... dhe. 30 28 30 31} 11-8) 10°3] 10-6] 10-9 
143 Hemorrhage of pregnancy—death 

priorto:delivery caw Oe a! 12 10 11 8 4-7) 3-7] 3:9) 2-8 
144 Toxemias of pregnancy—death prior 

COLGOH Very. he Pye ee Ae, ee sale 74 54 42 45), 29-0) 19-8] 14-8) 15-8 
145 Other diseases and accidents of preg- 

nancy—death prior to delivery.... 38 23 18 20) 14-9 8-4 6:3 7-0 
146 Hemorrhage of childbirth and the 

PUCHDOMIUIN uae es ake Sete. 143 137 159 150] 56-0} 50-3] 56-1) 52-8 
147 Infection during childbirth and the 

PUCINSLIUMIe she. ete ue fe 235} 228) 184 180} 92-0} 83-7; 64-9) 63-3 
148 _—_ | Puerperal toxzemias—death following 

OCT lpi Aes Sa Lg eee 40 TES ned 7 101} 54-8} 48-3) 41-3] 35-5 
149 Other accidents of childbirth......... 66 58 64 76) 25-9) 21-3} 22-6] 26-7 
150 Other and unspecified conditions of 

childbirth and the puerperal state... 37 45 54 54] 14-5} 16-5} 19-0} 19-0 

Totals, All Causes.......... estes 901; 818} 798) 776) 352-9) 300-4) 281-4] 273-0 


I et YO ee Pe ee 
Section 4.—Natural Increase 

The natural increase of the population is the number of births less the number 

of deaths. Prior to 1930, the rate of natural increase in Canada was about 13 per 

_ 1,000 population. This is a very high rate for a country of western civilization. 

_ During the 30’s the rate declined steadily to a low point of 9-7 per 1,000 in 1937; 
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owing partly to the effects of the depression, the birth rate fell more than did the — 
death rate. Since then the rate of natural increase has risen sharply to 13-7 per — 
1,000 in 1942, 13-9 in 1943 and 14-1 in 1944. These rates are higher than in any ~ 
years since 1926. 

The rates of natural increase of the provinces followed generally the trend of 
Canada as a whole, with minor variations. In the earlier years, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec had the highest rates. The high rates.in the Prairie Provinces were due in — 
part to their relatively younger populations and consequent very low death rates. — 
In Quebec, on the contrary, the death rate in 1926-30 was high and has declined 
steadily since then. Quebec now has the highest rate of natural increase in Canada 
_ and, in fact, one of the highest in any civilized area. 

Table 33 gives the numbers and rates of natural increase in Canada and the — 
provinces for the years 1926-44. Numbers and rates by sex are also given. It 
can be seen that, except in the case of Quebec, the rates of natural increase are 7 
throughout considerably higher for the female than for the male population. There ; 
are two reasons for this. On the one hand, the excess of male over female births is ~ 
relatively smaller than the excess of males over females in the population as a whole. bh 
This is particularly true of the western provinces. Hence the birth rate for males | 
is less than the birth rate for females. On the other hand, we have already noted — 
the fact that male mortality is heavier than female and that the death rate of males is — 
higher than that of females. 

In a country with a fairly young population such as Canada, which has been — 
populated to a large extent by immigration in the past fifty years, an excess of males 
in the population is to be expected. The higher rate of natural increase of the 
female population is the means by which this excess is gradually reduced. Eventu- 
ally, quite apart from the casualties of war, there will no doubt be an excess of females, 
as is already the case in most European countries. 
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33.— Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces. 1941-44, 
. With Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 are by place of residence. 


a 


Age tro 


Excess Rate Males Females e 
Oo per |__| 
Province and Year me Births 1,000 Rate Rate — : 
Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 —_ 
Deaths | lation Males Females E 
Prince Edward Island...... Av. 1926-30 766 8-7 398 8-9 368 8-6 & 
Av. 1981-35 960 10-7 486 10-5 474 10:9 
Av. 1936-40 974 10-4 504 10-4 469 10-4 
1941 915 9-7 483 9-8 432 9-4 
1942 1,176 13-0 571 12-2 605 14-0 
1943} 1,259 13-9 606 12-8 653 15-0 
1944 1,360 14-9 670 14-2 690 15-6 
INO VarOCOlia sien neers Av. 1926-30 4,653 9-0 2,291 8-7 2,362 9-4 
Av. 1931-35 5,414 10-3 2,720 10-1 2,693 10-5 
Av. 1936-40 5, 934 10:7 2,898 10-2 3,037 11-2 
1941 6, 989 12-1 Sy ae 11-3 3,654 13-0 
1942 8,921 15-1 4,377 14-5 4,544 15-7 
1943 | . 8,917 14-7 4,308 13-9 4, 609 15-5 
1944 9,369 15-3 4,698 15-1 4,671 15:6 
New. Brunswick: .. 22.20... Av. 1926-30 5, 308 13-2 2,666 13-0 2,642 13-5 
aD & Av. 1931-35 5, 730 13-6 2, 834 13-2 2,896 14-2 
Av. 1936-40 6,065 13-7 2,992 13-2 3,073 14-2 
1941 7,088 15-5 3,396 14:5 3, 692 16-5 
1942 7,509 16-2 3, 850 16-2 3, 659 16-1 
1943 8,173 17-7 4,079 17-2 4,094 18-1 
1944 8, 336 18-0 4,177 17-6 4,159 18-5 
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 33.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Imerease, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-44, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40—concluded 


Province and Year 


CHRD SO ee 


BPM L ODAC Ske cles viel isl scone. 


Saskatchewan.............. 


OPES oter ea ea ce 


British Columbia:....0..... 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
Seermitories)). «li. feb tue 


Av. 
. 1931-35 
Av. 


Av. 
. 1931-35 
Av. 


Av. 
. 1931-35 
Ay. 


Av. 
. 1931-35 
Av. 


. 1926-30 
. 1931-35 
. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 
1936-40 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1926-30 
1936-40 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1926-30 
1936-40 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 


7. 1926-30 
. 1931-85 
. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1926-30 
1936-40 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 


AV. 1926-30 
Ay. 1931-35 
Av. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Excess Rate 
of per 
Births 1,000 
Over Popu- 


Deaths lation 


46, 126 17-0 
46,092 15-6 
45, 288 14-2 
54, 871 16-5 
61, 232 18-0 
63, 675 18-5 
67, 449 19-3 
32,054 9-8 
29,218 8-3 
26, 668 7:2 
33,036 8-7 
39,073 10-0 
40,110 10-2 
38,309 927 

8, 885 13-4 

8,277 11-7 

7,379 10-3 

8,317 11-4 

9, 260 12-7 

9,405 12-9 

9,307 12-7 
15, 042 17-5 
14, 288 15-4 
12,310 13-4 
12,006 13-4 
11,999 14-1 
11, 850 14-1 
11, 684 13-8 
10,393 15-8 
11,110 14-8 
10, 228 13-1 
10, 923 13-7 
12, 226 15-8 
12,766 16-2 
18,052 16-0 

4,369 6-8 

3,661 5-1 

4,408 5-7 

6, 533 8-0 

7,939 9-1 

8,790 9-8 

9,302 10-0 
127,596 13-0 
124,750 11-7 
119,253 10-7 
140,678 12-2 
159,335 13-7 
164,945 13-9 
168,168 14-1 


Males Females 

Rate Rate 

Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 

Males Females 
23, 614 17-3 22,513 16-7 
23,314 15-6 22,778 15:5 
22, 860 14-3 22,427 14-1 
27,561 16:5 27,310 16-5 
30, 880 18-1 30, 352 18-0 
31, 933 18-4 31,742 18-4 
34, 104 19-4 33,345 19-2 
15, 950 9-6 16,104 10-0 
14,358 8-0 14, 861 8-6 
WAS PPD 6-8 13, 945 77 
15, 705 8-2 17,331 9-3 
19,063 9-7 20,010 10-4 
19, 433 9-8 20,677 10-7 
18, 826 9-4 19, 483 9-9 
4,325 12-4 4,560 14-6 
SRY 10-6 4,340 12-9 
3,481 9-3 3, 898 11-3 
3, 834 10-1 4,483 12-7 
4,320 11-5 4,940 14-2 
4,454 11-8 4,951 14-2 
4,487 11-8 4, 820 13-7 
7,432 15-9 7,610 19-3 
6,981 13-9 7,307 17:2 
5, 845 11-9 6, 464 15-2 
5,651 11-8 6,355 15-2 
5,751 12-6 6, 248 15-9 
5, 652 12-5 6,198 15-9 
5, 500 12-1 6,184 15-8 
4,981 13-9 5,412 18-1 
5, 293 13-0 5,817 17-1 
4,714 11-2 5,513 15-3 
5,016 11-8 5, 907 16:0 
5, 693 13-6 6, 533 18-2 
5, 841 13-8 6, 925 18:9 
6,155 14-1 6, 897 18:1 
1,547 4-3 2,822 9-9 
1251 3-2 2,410 7-5 
1,424 3:4 2,984 8-4 
2,342 5:4 4,191 10-9 
3,066 6-7 4,873 11:8 
3,406 7-2 5,384 12-6 
3, 722 7-6 5, 580 12:5 
63, 203 12-4 64,394 13-6 
61,175 11-2 63,576 12-4 
57,441 10-0 61,812 11-4 
67,323 11-4 713,355 13-1 
77,571 13-0 81,764 14-4 
79,712 13-2 85,233 14-8 
82,339 13-5 85,829 14-9 


Natural Increase in Canadian Cities and Incorporated Centres.—The 
- classification of births and deaths by residence makes it possible to calculate 
Yates of natural increase for urban centres; the figures are given in Table 34. 
- 60871—123 
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It will be found in the case of the majority of the larger cities that the rate of natural — 
increase is lower than that of their respective provinces. The increase of the popula- 
tion of urban centres is to a greater extent the result of the influx of people from rural — 

areas. 5 


* 


34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of 3 
Residence, 1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40 yi 


‘ ; DRAGK crane | Adore 
Prowse and Census Populations |} Aver ver ver 


—---——___—_—_————-_|| age age age 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 
P.E. Island— ; 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 14, 821 23 99 141 129 215 215. 186 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouths..s..35 9,100 10, 847 75 78 57 193 291 342 301 
Glace Bayiee eg. d es 20,706 25,147 378 445 634 504 ali) 500 480 
Pia lifax.2 Bain ea taf 59,275 70, 488 7 732 877 986 ots POW, 1,319 
SVAN yc. ete 23,089 28,305 270 374 455 516 634 681 636 — 
SOTUr On & Meee hao Sees 7,901 10,272 82 76 113 176 206 170 208 © 
New Brunswick— | + 
Fredericton......... 8, 830 10,062 59 39 83 69 121 88 125 
MOneton shane. ona. 20,689 22,763 266 249 278 306 422 407 509 
Saint Johny. win fs. 47,514 51, 741 432 536 613 604 725 792 | 745 
Quebec— . 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 278 211 210 Die 293 267 268 cg 
Chicoutimi.. »... <2. 11,877 16,040 325 284 283 491 653 751 926 e 
Drummondville.... 6, 609 10, 555 194 224 165 250 283 281 298 © 
CUTAN Vin ache seein 10, 587 14,197 183 239 224 325 317 327 322 — 
da See ICY Ata eek o 29, 433 32, 947 647 515 487 719 792 894 847 
JGletteu: Veer aes ee 10,765 12,749 174 157 121 156 291 287 248 4. 
Jonquiére........... 9,448 13,769 387 345 380 OL 696 812 813 
achinesossuce hee 18, 630 20,051 228 212 189 197 301 299 262 
WGOVIS eet vate st ee 11,724 11,991 84 42 20 152 201 211 231 = 
Montrealtpe ious: .s. 818,577 903, 007 8,945 9,194 8,278 9,107 | 11,262 | 11,590 12,166 — 
Outremont saeco we. 28, 641 30,751 19 —66 —118 —12 44 91 66 
Quebecs ee a 130,594 150, 757 2,110 2,146 1,919 2,100 2,462 2,459 2,649 © 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13, 448 17,798 45 - 59 91 143 210 136 176% 
StoJeanis eye 115256 13, 646 204 170 132 230) 253 292 295 
St. JérGmepanscec ae 8, 967 11,329 213 186 169 209 344 348 336 © 
Shawinigan Falls... 15,345 20,325 459 413 368 500 654 698 730 
Sherbrooke......... 28,993 35, 965 336 310 395 613 806 814 721 _ 
ONO weer ere ee 10, 320 12,251 130 124 114 pails 246 301 420 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 12,716 308 212 170 » 298 259 255 258% 
Three Rivers....... 35, 450 42,007 773 Bye 538 866 858 799 791 
Valleyfield......... 11,411 - 17,052 137 204 186 400 520 521 514 © 
Merdiun: (see } 60,745 67,349 659 561 306 855 959 1,107 988 — 
Westmount......... 24,235 26,047 —33 64 —4 —94 —69 17 44 i 
Ontario— ‘ 
Belleville........... 13,790 15,710 140 149 225 163 235 238 198 
Brantiordse i204 30, 107 31,948 300 265 221 285 328 402 319 
Brockvaille......4. 25. 9,736 11,342 52 81 104 51 132 103 110 
Chatham an gee 14, 569 17,369 185, 181 405 218 Ppa 220 148 © 
Comwall ror ess 11,126 14,117 230 248 359 254 282 337 329 
HorestvHillee a. 5, 207 Mia 1 —3 —31 107 46 109 1119 
Fort William....... 26,277 30, 585 » 420 355 294 5155 403 469 400 | 
Galtal einer et. 14,006 15,346 105 109 120 112 138 144 183 © 
Guelphtcs ss) eect 21,075 23273 160 T17 80 163 229 215 198 
FLamiilton caus ane 155, 547 166,337 1,568 1,467 1,307 1, 239 1,709 1, 834 ut 913 
Kingstone en tee 23,439 30,126 119 181 248 336 447 598 493 
Kitchenerive tessa. 30,793 35, 657 451 405 402 372 420 366 330 - 
ond onthe ee ae fee 71,148 78,264 292 359 466 688 703 782 718i 
Niagara Falls....... 19,046 20, 589 251 221 206 277 323 392 3118 
North Bayae sees 15, 528 15,599 268 235 239 203 230 228 243 
Oshawa hie eres 23,439 26,813 429 339 326 297 396 387 373 
Obttawateveesen aoe 126, 872 154,951 || 1,301 1, 247 1,353 1,441 deo03 1513 1, 7/3 
Owen Sound........ 12, 839 14,002 Wall 138 151 140 143 126 143 
Pembrokewen se. 9,368 11,159 130 139 118 165 178 179 177 7 
Peterborough....... 22,327 25,350 271 253 308 256 438 341 357 
Port Arthur, ... -..’. 19,818 24, 426 318 314 364 308 349 332 267 
St. Catharines...... 24,753 30,275 279 306 325 333 432 425 484 
St: Thomas.) isos... 15, 430 Us 2 100 69 144 117 165 195 134 
SArMIQteraseecacs See 18,191 18,734 209 189 225 191 179 245 258 


1 Not available. 
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34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of 
Residence, 1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40—concluded 


Census Populations Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 


a wat a | ALO age age 
1931 1941 1926-80 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 


as baat | Potent Reuces | eee 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Ontar:o—corcluded ° 


Sault Ste. Marie.... 23,082 25,794 395 360 348 417 490 486 |. 464 


eRCrONG ch ik ss. ok 17,742 17,038 184 141 167 84 49 59 133 
SES OL gaa ar 18, 518 82, 203 283 562 1,015 | 1,087 | 1,126 1,102 996 
MOOT ITIS 2s Sb 14, 200 28,790 345 392 659 782 790 610 509 
MOTOntO.< 2.0.42... 631,207 | 667,457 || 5,475 4,890 | 3,331 || 2,432 4,486 | 3,796 3,707 
Welland. eee. s 2: 10,709 12,500 126 148 196 159 248 315 255 
VOTE Sie es ar 98,179 105,311 1,826 1,200 | 1,270 || 1,333 1, 533 1,511 1,490 
Woodstock......... 11,395 12,461 73 60 66 42 147 119 64 

Manitoba— 

Perangdone. 2...’ 5... 17, 082 17,383 148 78 14 120 161 252 220 
St. Boniface........ 16,305 18, 157 361 647 754 223 191 249 276 
Winnipeg........... 218,785 | 221,960 || 2,770 2,232 | 1,888 | 1,542 1,940 | 2,094 2,017 

Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw.......... 21,299 20,753 397 268 265 |} = 189 274 300 258 
Prince Albert....... 9,905 12,508 181 223 313 202 226 221 231 
BVERID AOR i. cl. es c 53, 209 58, 245 887 802 767 716 743 780 692 
Saskatoon.......... 43,291 43,027 573 505 422 441 444 486 545 

Alberta— 
aleary.......es.. 83,761 88, 904 1,050 965 867 959 1,106 1,272 L277, 
Edmonton.......... 79,197 93,817 1,260 | 1,362] 1,640 1,144 | 1,351 1,694 1, 686 
Hethbridge:........ 13,489 14,612 251 338 437 127 231 246 277 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 10,571 245 230 207 107 160 242 189 

British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 17,524 21, 967 252 27a 445 273 218 270 250 
‘Vancouver.......... 246, 593 275, 353 1,601 1,056 1,197 1,358 2,022 2,193 2,393 
BeICtONIA. cc... 39, 082 44,068 165 136 124 190 413 693 601 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages 


In modern industrial countries, the marriage rate is greatly influenced by the 


general level of economic prosperity. Marriage rates fell during the depression and 


recovered in the later 30’s. In Canada, England and the United States marriages 


were abnormally numerous in the early years of the recent war:a noticeable regression 


has already taken place. In the peak year of 1942, the number of marriages 
was 86 p.c. greater than the average for the years 1931-35, and 104 p.c. greater than 


in 1932, the lowest year. In 1944, the number of marriages was 20 p.c. less than in 


1942. 


__ Numbers and Birthplaces of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 35 shows 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and 


the provinces for the years 1926-44. Percentages of brides and bridegrooms accord- 
ing to their place of birth are also given. 


__ The proportion of brides and bridegrooms born in Canada has been rising 
steadily since 1926. In the western provinces, the majority of marriages solemnized 
before 1930 were between persons born outside Canada. This position has now been 
reversed. At the present time, taking Canada as a whole, approximately 87 p.c. 
of all bridegrooms and 91 p.c. of all brides are born in Canada, while in the western 
provinces the proportions are 75 p.c. and 85 p.c., respectively. Again, this trend 
8 the result of the limited immigration of recent years. 
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95,.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Dis- 
tribution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-44, with Five- Year Averages, 


1926-40. 
iy Be SE See 


RL a eae on eee hs EEE 
Percentage Distribution ot 


Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
st Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per Province of in Other Outside 
Total 1,000 Residence Provinces Canada 
Popeedte so ea 


lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms Brides |Grooms] Brides 


ee SS a | || 


No. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Pipe istande seers hl: Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-1 2-9 5-1 3-6 
Av. 1931-385 496 5-5 89-7 92-6 4-7 3°6 5:6 3°8 
Av. 1936-40 623 6-6 88-4 92-9 6:3 4-5 6-3 2-6 
1941 673 7-1 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 
1942 778 8-6 Om 87-5 13-5 10-0 11-4 2-4 
1943 653 7-2 71-5 85-5 15-0 10-6 13-5 4-0 
1944 646 7-1 68-9 87-6 20-1 9-6 11-0 2-8 
Nova Scotia.....--- Av. 1926-30 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5:0 3-6 16-3 12-4 
Av, 1931-35 3,522 6-7 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 §-8 
Av. 1936-40 4,796 8-6 82-4 87-3 8-1 5-8 9-5 6-9 
1941 6,596 11-4 73:2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 6-7 
1942 6,874 11-6 72-3 83-5 18-5 10-1 9-2 6-4 
1943 6,105 10-1 64-3 80-6 24-4 12-0 11-3 7°5 
1944 5, 942 9-7 62-2 78-5 27-1 14-0 10-8 7:5 
New Brunswick..... Av. 1926-30 2,970 7-4 72-7. 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Av. 1931-35 PTE Y| 6-5 78-7 83-2 9-9 8-3 4 11:4 8-5 
Av. 1936-40 3, 801 8-6 82-1 86-8 9-2 7:3 8-7 5-9 
1941 4,941 10-8 78-5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5-9 
1942 4,934 10-6 76:4 85-1 14-4 8-5 9-2 6°3 
1943 3,985 8-6 73°6 85-0 15-9 8-9 10-5 6-1 
1944 3,813 8-3 72-5 85-9 16:8 8-8 10-7 5°3 
Quebec......--+-++++ Av. 1926-30 18,731 6-9 80°6 83-5 4-0 3:5 15-4 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0 14-5 11-3 
Av. 1936-40 205 14 8-5 86-8 89-8 4-9 4-6 8°3 5-5 
1941 | 32,782 9-8 || 86-1 | 89-3 6-7 5-9 7-2 4-8 
1942 33,857 10-0 86-4 89-2 7:0 6-3 6-6 4-5 
1943 33, 856 9-8 88-2 9l-1 6-4 5-2 5-5 3°7 
1944 31,922 9-1 88-1 91-4 6-2 4-9 5:7 3:7 
Ontario News css ane es Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7°8 57-2 61-9 7:3 6-8 35-5 31-3 
Av. 1931-35 24,260 6-9 62-9 69-5 7-0 7:4 30-1 23-1 
Av. 1936-40 Oo ule, 8-9 81-3 84-0 4-9 5-4 13-8 10-6 
1941 43,270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4-2 4-5 6-7 6-5 
1942 45,466 11-7 86:8 88-3 5-4 5-2 7:8 6-5 
1943 36, 109 9-2 88-2 88-2 5-1 5-6 6-8 6-2 
1944 31227 7:9 80-3 82-0 8-6 9-2 1i-1 8-9 
Manitoba.........-- Av. 1926-30 4,951 7:5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av.°1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10°8 40-1 26-5 
Av. 1936-40 6,931 9-6 61-1 72°8 14-0 12-4 24-9 14-8 
1941 8,305 11-4 63-0 .| 73:7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 
1942 8,395 11-6 63-0 73-4 18-1 15-0 19-0 11-6 
1943 6,901 9-5 61-6 74-0 18-9 15:3 19-5 10-8 
1944 6, 294 8-6 60-6 73°3 19-8 14-6 19-5 12-1 
Saskatchewan....... Av. 1926-30 6, 036 7-0 18-6 35-9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Av. 1931-35 5,680 6-1 36-7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
Av. 1936-40 6,599 7:2 56-6 75-4 16-8 11-3 26-5 13-2 
1941 7,036 7:9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 
1942 7,207 8-5 65-4 81-2 15-5 9-0 19-1 9-9 
1943 6,172 7°3 64-9 81-1 15°3 8-9 19-8 10-0 
1944 5,919 7-0 67-4 82-2 14-6 8-5 18-0 9-3 
Ali bertanceameuie sae - Av. 1926-30 rDe200 8-0 16°3 28-6 22°3 19-4 61:3 52-0- 
Av. 1931-35 5, 530 74 28-5 47-3 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 
Av. 1936-40 7,192 9-2 44-2 60-4 21-9 19-4 33-9 20-2 
1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23-9 19-9 26-2 16-8 
1942 9,034 11-6 48-8 63-1 25-2 21-3 26-0 15-6 
1943 te 9-8 45-7 61-6 24-8 21-2 29-5 17-2 
1944 7,299 8-9 45-7 61-6 24-4 21-1 29-9 17-2 
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35.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Dis- 
tribution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-44, with Five-Year Averages, 


1926-40— concluded. 


ee oe . ] le  — — ———————E———E——EE—e 


Province and Year 


British Columbia... .Av. 1926-30 | 


Av. 1931-35 
Av. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Canada (Exclusive 
of Territories)..... Av. 1926-30 
Av. 1931-35 
Av. 1936-40 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Percentage Distribution of 


Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
Rate . Born in Born . Born 
per Province of in Other Outside 
Total Pee Residence ’ Provinces ’ Canada 
opu- ———— |] ——— 
lation ||Grooms| Brides Grooms| Brides |Grooms) Brides 
No. pe p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c 
4,786 7-5 | 18-1 | 24-9 | 20-9 | 21-7 | 61-0 | 53-4 
4,267 6-0 26-5 37°5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35-9 
7, 053 9-1 34-8 43-1 31-8 34-6 33-4 22-3 
9,769 11-9 35-9 43-5 35:6 37-1 28-5 19-4 
10, 827 12-4 34-2 41-3 38-9 40-6 26-9 18-1 
9,385 10-4 30-4 40-4 » 42.2 41-0 27-4 18-6 
8, 434 9-0 29-9 40-3 41-5 41-2 28-6 18-4 
71,886 7:3 54-9 §1-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
68,594 6-5 60-9 69-8 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 
96,824 8-7 13-7 29-9 9-9 9-4 16-4 10-8 
121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 
127,327 10-9 75-5 81-0 12-6 10-9 11-9 8-1 
110,937 9-4 75-4 81-3 12-9 10-8 11-6 7°8 
101,496 8-5 72°94 79-5 14-2 11-9 13-1 8-6 


International Comparisons.—Table 36 shows the relative position of Canada 
and the provinces among the various countries of the world with respect to the 


tively high. 


marriage rate per 1,000 population. Canadian marriage rates are seen to be rela- 


_ 36.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 


with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


a 


Country or Province 


REE te oo ke ye 


Mee oe 


Cae ae en 
British Columbia eS hee ec 
e SE a 


Year ee Country or Province Year aereten 
1939 17-7 Canada—concluded 
941 13-3 ONtATIONN.: as even eae ed, 1944 7-9 
1939 11-8 
1943 11-8 Prince Edward Island....... 1944 7-1 
941 11-0 
1943 10-8 Saskatchewankey sce 1944 7-0 
1937 9-5 
1943 9-5 dat en Choo Fo peera pny anor tery leks Ol pat ge 1937 8-5 
1944 9-3 Chilete ee cere Ne ee 1943 8-3 
1943 9-3: Poland’. 7icnccee eee 1937 8-0 
1939 9-2 ROUMAnian. eee ee ee 1939 7-9 
1941 9-1 Swiezerlandaa. eae eee aay 1944 7:9 
1939 8-9 Lithuania sere sitar eee 1939 7:5 
1939 8-7 New Zealand: *) hs pene) 1943 7-5 
1943 8-7 England and Wales............. 1944 7:2 
TG alysis. f sae epee ae ca tt: 1939 7-2 
1944 8-5 Northern Ireland):. 2.21.02. 00: 1944 7-2 
Scotland MesGrs jie ta eer iy 1944 7-2 
1944 9-7 Uruguay okt ate eee 1942 7-2 
DAIDE eager ee Seats A EN 1943 6-6 
1944 9-1 Belgium spe ae eee 1939 6:5 
; Greece tucks oe ee 1938 6:5 
1944 0 ILO rcs Meee eee ee barn 1944 5-7 
Ceylonixaeten. et tases fete 1939 5-5 
1944 8-9 (Parianiia ata errors. ed oe eee 1937 4-8 
VADISI Ca epee ae ee roe 1937 4-6 
1944 8-6 France (excl. Alsace-Lorraine)..| 1940 4-2 
Sal Wad Greener is eng as ates VP 1943 3-3 
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Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties.—The distribution of 
marriages by sex, age and marital status of the contracting parties is given in Table 37. 
About 93 p.c. of marriages are entered into by persons who have not previously 
been married. The average age at marriage of bachelors is about 28 years, that of 
spinsters slightly under 25 years. The average age of widowers at the time of 
remarriage is more than 20 years higher than that of bachelors, being 50-3 years 
in 1940-42 and 52-0 in 1944. The average age of widows at the time of re- 
marriage is also more than 20 years higher than that of spinsters; it was 46-4 years 
in 1940-42 and 46-9 in 1944. The percentage distribution by age of widowers 
and widows who remarry is naturally altogether different from that of bachelors 
or spinsters. 

Widows and widowers constitute about 4 p.c. and 6 p.c., respectively, of all 
brides and bridegrooms. Divorced persons constitute only 2-0 p.c. of the total. 


37.—Marriages in Canada, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1943 
and 1944, with Three- Year Average, 1940-42 


a 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Ages Av. 1940-42 1943 1944 
Bach-| Wid- | Di- Pach-| Wid- | Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- 
elors | Owers wore Total elors | owers breil Total elors | owers See Total 
NUMBERS 

Under 

20 years..| 3,305 1 Nil 3,305] 4,574 i 1) 4,576! 4,924 1} Nil 4,925 
20-24 years..| 41,911 40 21) 41,972]) 40,389 37 19] 40, 445|| 37, 497 53 40| 37,590 
25-29 “ ..} 41,051 212 166| 41,429) 32,286 191 167| 32,644!) 27, 109 179 258| 27,546 
30-4 17,922 388 279| 18,589]) 14,359 402 321] 15,082)| 12,498 405 431) 13,334 
35-39) 7,405 521 2941 8,220) 6,535 454 309} 7,298] 5,775 514 484| 6,773 
40-44 “ S5Ia0 545 224| 3,906] 3,044 497 234} 3,775) 2,906 611 354| 3,871 
45-49 “ 1,616 566 146] 2,328) 1,566 566 187| 2,319]| 1,432 671 238| 2,341 
50-54 — “‘ 909 622 73| 1,604 847 637 114) 1,598 739 806 147) 1,692 
55-59 “ 512 588 44; 1,144 554 632 52} 1,238 404 822 84] 1,310 
60-646... 246 406 19 761 275 575 25 875 218 698 34 950 
65 years or : 

over...... 185 697 8 890 209! 852 6} 1,067 148 980 19} 1,147 
Totals, 
aes Ages|118,199} 4,675} 1,274/124, 148 104,638] 4,844} 1,435)110,917| 93,650) 5,740) 2,089 101,479 
ges not ; 

stated..... 28 1} Nil 29 14 5 L 20 15 2) Nil 17 
Totals, All 

Ages...... 118,227| 4,676) 1,274)124,177/|104,652) 4,849 1,436] 110,937] 93,665] 5,742| 2,089/101, 496 


Average age 


28-0 50-3 39-0] 29-0] 27-8] 51-5] 39-6] 29-0] 27-6] 52-0} 39-5 29-2 


PERCENTAGES 
EST ey SE Be oe Se a ee 
| 

Under 

20years..| 2:8) - 2 2-7 4-4, 1 Osten ids 1S a Si 4. 
20-24 years.. 35-5} 0:9 1-6} 33-8 38-6 0-8 1:3] 36-5) 40-0 0-9 1-9} 37: 
25-290 Soe ot 34-7 4-5} 13-1] 383-4] 30-S 3-9} 11-6} 29-4) 29-0 3-1 12-4} 27 
30-34. *S 15-2 8-3] 21-9] 15-0) 13-7 8-3] 22-4) 13-6] 13:3 7-1) 20-6). 13: 
30-30 mus 6-3] i-1) 23-1 6-6 6-2 9-4) 21-5 6-6 6-2 9-0} 23-2 6 
40-44 “ apy ih cable A lees Wiols 3-1 2-9} 10-3) 16:3 3-4 3-1 10-6} 17-0 3: 
45-49 “ 1:4, 12-1 11-4 1-9 1-5] 11-7) 13-0 2-1 1:5) - 11:7) »1be4 2° 
50-54 “ 0-8} 18-3 5-7 1-3 0-8} 13-1 8-0 1-4 0-8} 14-0 7:0 1: 
55-59.“ 0-4) 12-6 3-4 0-9 0-5) 18-0 3-6 1-1 0-4} 14-3 4-0 1: 
602642555 2 0-2}. 10-6 1°5 0-6 0-3; 11-9 1-8 0-8 0-2) 12-2 1-6 0 
65 years or 

OVELrIes os 0-2) 14-9 0-7 0-7 0-2} 17-6 0-4 1-0 0:2) bi1 0-9 1 
Totals, ' 
Stated Ages| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-G| 100-0) 100-0 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
Percentage. 95-2| 3-8 1-0| 100-0] 94:3 4-4 1-3] 100-0) 92-3 5°7 2-1| 100-0 


1 One case during the three-year period. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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37.—Marriages in Canada, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1943 
; and 1944, with Three-Year Average, 1940-42 —concluded 


BRIDES 
Ages Av. 1940-42 | 1943 1944 
Spin- | Wid- } Dr Spin- | Wid- | Di- Spin- | Wid- Dik 
sters | ows ea Total sters | ows isreed| Total sters | ows vanede Total 
NUMBERS 

Ee a aE ee NU 

Under 
20 years..| 23,977 11 3} 23,991} 23,279 8 6) 23,293] 21, 822 21 6} 21, 849 

20-24 “ 53,11] 96 108} 53,315] 48,197 106 156} 48, 459] 43, 791 184 220} 44,195 
25-29“ 26, 525 245 321} 27,091}; 20,087 234 322} 20, 643]) 16,952 284 436| 17,672 
30-34 “ 9,177 367 343] 9,887] 7,674 349 346} 8,369] 6,671 409 486) 7,566 
35-39 “ 3,541 425 216} 4,182] 3,379 393 275} 4,047] 3,013 476 356} 3,845 
40-44 <“ 1,518 483 146) 2,147)) 1,605 482 133} 2,220) 1,375 599 212) 2,186 
45-49 806 461 81] 1,348 835 457 106} 1,398 766 645 132} 1,543 
50-54  “ 408 413 38 859 407 495 47 949 347 575 69 991 
55-59 =“ 223 325 16 564 207 395 17 619 201 484 18 703 
60-64 “ 115 255 5 375 122 318 8 448 89 358 9 456 
65 years or 
OVET ic. os. 70 309 2 381 99 369 4 472 60 410 3 473 
Totals, 
Stated Ages/119,471] 3,390} 1,279]124, 1401105, 891 3,606) 1,420/110,917] 95,087] 4,445] 1,947 101, 479 
Ages not’ . 
stated..... 36 hed (iN 37 20; Nil Nil 20 17| Nil Nil 17 
Totals, All 
Ages...... 119,507) 3,391) 1,279/124,177/105,911| 3,606) 1,420 110,937] 95,104) 4,445) 1,947/101,496 


24-7| 46-4] 34-4) 25-4] 24-5 47-6) 34-5) 25-4]| 24-4| 46-9] 34-4] 25-6 


Average age 
ial ey a ee a 


PERCENTAGES 

Sie ee ee ee 

Under 
20 years. . 20-1 0:3 0:3 19-3] 22-0 0-2 0-4; 21-0! 22-9 0:5 0-3) 21-5 
Mea0-24 6S <2. 44-5 2°8 8-5} 42-9] 9 45-5 2-9 11-0} 48-7] 3946-1 4-1 11:3 43-6 
25-29. “ 22-2 7-2) = 25-1 21-8 19-0 6-5] 22-7 18-6] 17-8 6-4; 22-4 17-4 
80-34 ‘ 7:7 10-8} 26-8 8-0 7-2 9-7] 24-4 75 7-0 9-2} 25-0 7°5 
35-39.“ 3-0 12-5 16-9 3-4 3-2 10-9 19-4 3-6 3-2 10-7 18-3 3-8 
40-44 “ 1:3 14-2 11-4 1-7 1:5 13-4 9-3 2-0 1-4 13-5 10-9 2-2 
45-49“ 0-7 13-6} © 6:3 1-1 0:8 12-7 7-4 1-3 0:8 14-5 6-8 1:5 
50-54 “ 0:3 12-2) » 3-0 0-7 0-4 13-7 3-3 0-9 0-4 12-9 3°5 1-0 
55-59 =“ 0-2 9-6 1:3 0:5 0-2 11-0 1-2 0-6 0-2 10-9 0-9 0-7 
me 60-4, “=, 0-1 7-5 0-4 0-3 0-1 8-8 0-6 0-4 0-1 8-1 0-5 0-4 

65 years or 

Overs. it i 0-1 9-1 0-1 0-3 0-1 10-2 0-3 0:4 0-1 9-2 0-2 0-5 

Totals, 
‘Stated Ages) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-6) 100-0! 100-6 100-0; 100-6) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
Percentage . 96-2 2-7 1-0} 100-0}, 95-5 3°3 1-3} 100-0)) 93-7 4-4 1-9} 100-0 


Religious Denominations of Contracting Persons.—The distribution of 
marriages according to the religious denominations of the contracting parties is 


roughly the same as that for the population as a whole. The figures in Table 38 
_ indicate the very strong influence that religious belief has on brides and grooms. 


Approximately 70 p.c. of all marriages are between persons ‘of the same religious 


denomination. The ratio of grooms marrying brides of the same denomination is 
_ above 60 p.c. for all denominations with the exception of Anglicans, Lutherans, 


Baptists and Presbyterians, which showed percentages in 1940-42 of 54, 50, 46 and 
44, respectively. The highest percentage of grooms marrying brides of the same 
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eS eee ee 


denomination is among those of the Jewish faith, with 97 p.c. in 1940-42. The per- 
centage among Roman Catholics was 88 in the three years, while among those of 
Greek Catholic, United Church and Eastern Orthodox faith it was between 60 
p.c. and 70 p.c. : 


38.—Marriages in Canada, by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1943 
and 1944, with Three-Year Average, 1940-42 


Denominations of Brides 


eee Bea reg os ee eT St oa ote at sein Ds ER eG 
Petia aan Rast. Got p Ro: ne ies 
0) rooms ree Tes- : ot ar- 
and Year 1: few Orthos Cath-|Jewish byter- Cath- United) Other hat riages 


dox 


Anglican....... 70 53 14 1,453} 1,818 5} 19,671] 1 
Baptist..tescs) « 17 7 2 323) 369 2) 5,610 
Eastern 

Orthodox..... 811 93 1 20) > 140 26) Nil 1, 238 
Greek Catholic 88} 1,074 3 12| 241 és 1,530 
Jewish......... 2 2) 2,011 12 38 “f 2,148 
Lutheran....... . 36 48 3 192} 414 1] 4,024 
Presbyterian... 28 21 5 3,328] 789 2) 8,667 

oman 

Catholic...... 120) 285 16 502/43, 635 6} 48,261] 38 
United Church.| 3,646 67 70 12 1,407} 1,559 5} 25, 809) 20 
Other sects..... 35 33 6 227| 569 3] 7,154 
Not stated..... Nil | Nil | Nil 5 12 23 7)! 
Totals, Average 

1940-42........ 1,274] 1,686) 2,073 7,481)49, 584 47)124,178]}100- 
Percentage..... 1-0] 1-4[ 1-7 6-0} 39-9 1 100-0}! 70-02 
1943 

Anglican....... 60 44 11 1,201) 1,496 6] 16,217} 14-6 
Baptistheecs ce 20 10 2 266) 312 4,649] 4-2 
Eastern 

Orthodox..... 735) 109 3 24) 138 1; 1,199 1-1 
Greek Catholic (PA\S BEE 2 11 261 Nil 1,459), 1-3 
Jewish......... 2 3} 1,649 a 35 1} 1,773] 1:6 
Lutheran...:... 39} 38 2 163} 353 3] 3,499] 3-2 
Presbyterian... 27 18 ) 2,383 620 1} 6,880 6-2 
Roman 

Catholic...... 119) 291} 15 474|42, 733 4) 47,262) 42-6 
United Church | 3,316 a 76 10 1,264] 1,483 4) 21,692] 19-5 
Other sects.... 30 32 9 240). 547 3] 6,235] 5-6 
Not stated..... Nil | Nil | Nil 4 15 18 72)) O-1 
Totals, 1943.... 1,181| 1,598) 1,712 6,037)47, 993 43/110, 937/|100-0 
Percentage..... 1-1 1-4, 1-5 5-4) 43-3 1 100-0}) 69-52 

1944 

Anglican....... 59 41 1 972| 1,374 5] 14,217] 14-0 
Baptist. son + 13 10 262) 329 Nil 4,204) 4-1 
Eastern 

Orthodox..... 721 99 33} ~ 129 ¢ 1,201} 1-2 
Greek Catholic 73| 956) Nil 220 1) 1,401) 1°4 
Jewishs eye ces 1,574 33 Nil 1,710] 1-7 
Lutheran...... 38 35 161} 389 2| 3,334] 3-3 
Presbyterian... 32 16 2,041 570 1] 5,880] 5:8 
Roman 

Catholic...... 108} 306 ily 422/40, 279 7| 44,481] 43-8 
United Church.) 2,980 69 51 1,104) 1,261 8}| 18,995} 18-7 
Other sects.... 35 43 221; 546 3] 6,013) 5-9 
Not stated..... Nil Nil 13 60)) 0-1 
Totals, 1944....|13,769] 4,392) 1,149) 1,559 1,633) 2,908] 5,231)/45,133 40)101, 496/100-0 
Percentage..... 1-1 1-5 1-6 5-2 445 1 100-0}! 69-82 

1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of 


the same religious denomination. 
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Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces granted in Canada 
was very small. It did not reach 20 in any year prior to 1900. In 1903, 23 divorces 
were granted. ‘Thereafter, the numbers grew more rapidly. In 1909, there were 
51 divorces and in 1913, 60. These numbers were, however, less than 1 per 1,000 
of the marriages contracted in Canada in each of those years. 

One effect of the War of 1914-18 was to increase the number of divorces. The 
generally unsettling psychological conditions of the war period, and the long separa- 
tion between men on active service and their wives contributed to this increase. 
Changes in law and procedure which made it easier to obtain divorce was a further 
factor. A decision of the British Privy Council in 1918 gave jurisdiction to the 
Prairie Provinces for granting dissolutions of marriage. At present, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec are the only provinces in which applicants for divorce must 
secure a private Act of Parliament. 

In 1918 there were 114 divorces in Canada. In 1926 the number was 608. 
It was 700 in 1931, 1,570 in 1936 and 2,369 in 1940. In every year since then the 
number of divorces has been greater than that of the previous year. Compared 
with the average of 1926-30 the number of divorces in 1942 showed an increase of 
402 p.c., in 1948, 425 p.c. and in 1944, 493p.c. These figures, in most cases, cover 
final decrees of dissolution of marriage which alone constitute divorces. Annulments 
and legal separations have been eliminated. 

Statistics of dissolutions of marriage were revised in 1941 through the co- 
operation of the provincial authorities and the Clerk of the Divorce Committee of 
the Senate of Canada. 


39.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1941-44, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1926-40 


pied by 
arliament 
Granted by the Courts 
Item eyCaneda Canada! 
P.E.I. | Que. N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
Numbers— 
Av. 1926-30 Nil 24 25 18 1832 94 61 155 209 768 
Av. 1931-35 1 31 37 22 319 119 61 168 280 1,038 
Av. 1936-40 1 56 50 44 723 194 116 259 570 2,013 
1941 1 48 68 87 949 242 146 311 609 2,461 
1942 2 71 70 69 1,185 284 209 375 824 3,089 
1943 2 9 73 114 1,243 277 174 413 877 3, 263 
' 1944 3 108 93 78 1,471 316 226 484 1,009 3,788 
Percentages— 
Av. 1926-30 - 3-1 3-2 2-4 23-8 12-2 7-9 20-2 27-2 100-0 
Av. 1931-35 0-1 3-0 3-6 2-1 30-7 11-4 5-9 16-2 27-0 100-0 
Ay. 1936-40 3 2-8 2-5 2-2 35-9 9-6 5-8 12-9 28-3 100-0 
1941 3 2-0 2-8 3-5 38-6 9-8 5-9 12-6 24-7 100-0 
1942 0-1 2°3 2°3 2-2 38-4 9-2 6-8 12-1 26-7 100-0 
1943 0-1 2°8 2-2 3°5 38-1 8-5 5-3 12-7 26-9 100-0 
1944 0-1 2:8 2-5 2-1 38-8 8-3 6-0 12:8 26-6 100-0 


Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Granted by Parliament of Canada. 3 Less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. 


Section 6.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories 
The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the nine 
provinces in the tables of this Chapter, because figures are not considered to be 
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complete. The details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying 
population of each year is not known with sufficient accuracy to allow vital sta- 
tistics rates to be calculated. As these Territories contain less than 0-15 p.c. of 
the population of Canada, the error resulting from the omission of their vital sta- 
tistics from the total may be considered negligible. — 


Section 7.—Communicable Diseases 


The reporting on a national basis of communicable diseases in Canada was 
instituted in 1933 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health in consultation with the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. Since that date, the Vital Statistics Branch of the Bureau has 
been responsible for the compilation and analysis of weekly communicable disease 
reports, except for a short period in 1939-40, during which the work was transferred 
to the Department of Pensions and National Health. Under arrangements with 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Vital Statistics Branch is now 
analysing the accumulated records of communicable diseases in its files, dating back 
in many instances to 1924. The reports of cases of venereal disease are included 
in the current analyses and a standard report form is used by all the provinces. 


Table 40 shows the number of cases of certain communicable diseases reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of Health in 
1944. In the case of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, the reporting is not com- 
pulsory in all provinces; consequently, the totals for Canada should be considered 
with caution. 


40.—Numbers of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 
Health Departments, 1944 


Disease P.E.1.| N.S. |-N.B: |) Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
COlivekenpoxonuae cask ne 6 | 1,091 124 | 7,265 | 14,305 | 2,393 | 1,694 | 3,497 | 5,121 |) 35,496 
Wiphtheriarm sacle: gees 61 395; 201} 1,932 183 272 95 62 22 3, 223 
Diysentenvs.te: as o.0..500]. Nal 5 1 289 212 117 ¥ Nil 863 520 

AMDEDIOMMeemsaeats oe 4 4 1 Nil Nil Nil | Nil o Nil - 

Baciilarygos ys «ances rs | 4 1 289 | . 3 117 2 85 496 
Encephalitis (infectious). oy - 1 5 2 10 4 1 8 31 
Influenza (epidemic)... .; 33 | 2,209 322 Nil 4,708 316 249 1 | 4,675 12,513 
MGanles ok eres c Sh sas nd. 23 | 1,203 230 | 22,842 | 16,882 | 5,531 | 2,405 | 4,591 | 1,610 || 55,317 
Meningitis (meningo- 

GOCCAL) Seis saan ee 2 30 9 86 162 23 19 10 58 399 
Mumipsa- pena atecs 16 341 152 | 6,384 | 7,078 | 1,602 476 | 1,972 | 1,798 || 19,819 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic) 1 20 85 47 337 99 17 97 19 722 
Riurbella coe teen, anit Nil 206 8} 2,526 | 2,108 246 967 373 | 1,264 7,698 
Scarlet fever............ 7 566 466 | 3,974 | 7,878 | 2,188 709 | 2,579 | 2,578 || 20,945 
Smallpoxs ii wacker see Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
Tuberculosis. (2... .ae oe 233 283 298 | 7,674,| 2,731 798 5146) 769 | 1,992 ||} 15,292 

iPulmona4ryvincsws. deans 4 276 298 7, 369 4 661 436 768 | 1,816 11,623 

Non-pulmonary....... 4 &| Nil 805 4 137 54 1 176 681 
Typhoid and paraty- ; : 

POOP Bees hers els Nil 15 37 870 99 56 17 107 43 1,244 
Undulant fever.......... 1 1 127 55 9 4 8 22 226 
Venereal diseases........ 55 | 2,161 | 1,486 | 11,383 | 18,273 | 2,400 | 1,484 | 2,108 | 4,427 |) 38,772 

SVP OTIGey, tos iatoa sisis eves 86 496 5738 |. 7,120 6, 865 663 860 673 | 1,290 16,475 

Gonorrheea........... 20 | 1,663 913 4,259 7,908 | 1,787 | 1,123 | 1,622 | 3,137 22,282 

Other venereal 

GISCASESS entrar eae Nil 2) Nal 4 Nil Nil 1 Pn A 16 
Whooping cough......... - 1, 250 _ 88 | 4,969 | 2,952 471 486 744 | 1,474 || 12,384 
= Ae Spt es TRY ae RE eae BULL OPES USES Ee le ee eee 

1 Not reportable in the Province of New Brunswick. 2 Including 18 cases:in which the type was © 
not stated. . 8 Including 1 case in which the type was not stated. 4 Type not segregated. 
5 Reporting not compulsory in the Provinces of New Brunswick and Manitoba. 6 Including 24 cases 


in which the type was not stated. 
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Section 1.—Statistics of Immi¢gration 


In 1851 the population of Upper and Lower Canada; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick totalled 2,312,919 and in 1941 the population of the Dominion was 
11,506,655. During that period no fewer than 6,703,891 persons were admitted 
as immigrants, not all of whom stayed in the Dominion, for numbers eventually 
found their way to the United States while others returned to the land of their 
birth. 


The War of 1939-45 did not affect immigration to the same relative extent as 
did the War of 1914-18. The year 1913 witnessed the greatest immigration in 
Canada’s history, 400,870 persons having been admitted; the greatest number 
admitted during a war year was 72,910 in 1917. At the outbreak of war in 
1939, Canada had been going through a period of restricted immigration and the 
figures showed a decrease each year from 1939 to 1942. However, the trend changed 
during 1943 and the number of immigrants admitted in 1945 showed an increase of 
32 p.c. over 1938, the last complete pre-war year. The reason for this increase 
lies in the movement to Canada of dependents of the Armed Forces and not to 
any fundamental change in immigration policy, see p. 182. 


Full information regarding the immigration regulations may be obtained from 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. (See 
also p. 110 of the 1941 Year Book.) 


About 65 p.c. of Canada’s expenditure on the encouragement and control of 


.immigration was spent in the three decades 1901-1930. Expenditures for the five 


latest years will be found in the Public Finance Chapter of this volume, while yearly 
details may be obtained from the “Public Accounts”, published annually by the 
Department of Finance. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Immigration 


The wide fluctuations in the immigration movement since 1891 are shown in 
Table 1. The heavy movement between 1902 and 1914 was cut down severely 
between 1915 and 1918. Beginning with 1931 the figures have been the lowest 
since 1893. | 


* Revised under the direction of A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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1._Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, 1832-1945 
Norr.—Statistics for 1852-91 will be found at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book. 


nn nal Ga 


Yéar | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals 


Meee Eee eee eee ee | eee rae ee | IRM ice 


No. No. No. eNO: No. No. 
1892....| 30,996 || 1901..] 55,747 1910..| 286,839 || 1919..} 107,698 1928..| 166,783 |] 1937.. 15,101 © 
1893....| 29,633 }} 1902..} 89,102 1911. .| 331,288 || 1920..| 138,824 1929. .| 164,993 |] 1938.. 17, 244 
1894....| 20,829 |] 1903..| 138,660 1912. .| 375,756 || 1921..| 91,728 1930. .] 104,806 || 1939.. 16,994 
1895....| 18,790 }} 1904.. 131, 252 1913..| 400,870 || 1922.. 64,224 |} 1931..| 27,530 1940.. 11,324 
1896....| 16,835 |} 1905..| 141,465 1914. .| 150,484 |} 1923. .| 133,729 1932..) 20,591 |} 1941.. 9,329 
1897....| 21,716 | 1906..| 211,653 1915..| 36,665 || 1924.. 124,164 || 1933..| 14,382 1942.. 7,576 
1898....| 31,900 |} 1907..| 272,409 || 1916.. 55,914 || 1925..| 84,907 1934..| 12,476 || 1943.. 8,504 
1899....| 44,543 ]] 1908..| 143,326 1917..| 72,910 |] 1926..) 135,982 1935..| 11,277 || 1944.. 12,801 
1900....| 41,681 } 1909.. 173,694 || 1918..| 41,845 1927. .| 158,886 |] 1936..| 11,648 1945.. 22 ioe 


a a ae ahy eat” 


2.—_Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Other Countries, 1921-45 
Nore.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 


by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 19365. Calendar-year figures are given 
for 1908 to 1920 at p. 153 of the 1942 edition. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year Total Year a Total 
; United | United | Other United | United | Other 
Kingdom| States |Countries Kingdom| States |Countries 
No No No No. No No No No 

ODA eaters aes 43,772 | 23,888 | 24,068 | 91,728 19340 nae 2,166 6,071 4,239 12,476 
TO2D rae 31,005 | 17,534 | 15,685 | 64,224 |) 1935........ 2,103 5,291 3, 883 mig ee / 7 
A QDS ee lay 5. iere 70,110 | 16,716 | 46,903 | 133,729 || 1936........ 2,197 4,876 4,570 11, 643 
1024 er iicer 57,612 | 16,042 | 50,510 | 124,164 || 1937........ 2,859 5,555 6, 687 15,101 
1O2bS ae 35,362 | 17,717 | 31,828 | 84,907 || 1938........ 3,389 5, 833 8, 022 17, 244 
(926E. zee ets 48,819 | 20,944 | 66,219 | 135,982 || 1939........ 3,544 5,649 7,801 16, 994 
O27 ewan 52,940 | 23,818 | 82,128 | 158,886 ] 1940........ 3,021 7,134 1,169 11,324 
$928 cee eee, 55,848 | 29,933 | 81,002 | 166,783 || 1941........ 2,300 6, 594 435 9,329 
L929 rc hrs 66,801 | 31,852 | 66,340 | 164,993 || 1942........ 2,259 5,098 219 7,576 
LOZOR cee 31,709 | 25,632 | 47,465 | 104,806 || 1943........ 3, 834 4,401 269 8, 504 
LOST SR: 7,678 | 15,195 4,657-| 27,53071,.1944.. 22... Thoth: 4,509 579 12, 801° 
O38 Qiemeoneia as 3,327 13,709 3,555:|. 720,591 4 1945... 2 5.. 14,677 6,394 1,651 22,722 
19330, we Reese 2,304 8,500 3,578 | 14,382 


Immigration of Dependents of Members of the Armed Forces.—In 


January, 1942, provision was made to furnish the dependents of members of the — 


Armed Forces serving overseas with free transportation from their home in the 
country of residence to destination in Canada. The term “dependent”? means the 
wife or widow of a member of the Forces who was married to such member while the 
latter was serving outside of Canada during the War of 1939-45, and also the 
children of such member of the Forces. By Order in Council dated Sept. 21, 1944, 
dependents, immediately on their admission to Canada, acquire the same immigra- 
tion status as the head of the family. 


From 1942 to 1944, 5,321 dependents comprising 3,319 adults and 2,002 children — 


were admitted to Canada. During 1945, 10,677 dependents were admitted; of this 
number 6,972 were adults and 3,705 children. The movement is continuing. 


Subsection 2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants 


Females constituted 66-1 p.c. of the total immigrants to Canada in 1945, as ‘ 


compared with 64-9 p.c. in 1944. Prior to 1931 males normally exceeded females. 
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3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1943-45 


Year and 
Age Group 


1943 


0-14 years...... 
15-19 ‘“ 
20-24 “ 
25-29 
30-39 “ 
BAGS ne oe 
50 years or over.. 


Totals, 1943.... 


te ewes 


1944 


0-14 years ...... 
15-19 “ 
20-24 <“ 
25-29 “ 
30-39 “" 
AD AQi = Eo 
50 years or over.. 


Totals, 1944.... 


se ewes 
ee eeoe 


see eee 


1945 
0-14 years...... 


20-24 
25-29 “ 
30-39 “ 
40-49 <“ 
50 years or over.. 


Totals, 1945.... 


~ Males Females 
Single |Married A aie vorisg| Total || Single |Married ee Beacgenen M1 

No No. No No. No No No. No. No No. 
Nil 995 Nil Nil 995 Nil 917 Nil Nil 917 
3 365 e ef 368 160 443 2 605 
40 216 £ ss 256 627 415 17 3 1,062 
144 100 9 2 248 429 194 14 7 644 
397 99 3 2 501 598 163 23 11 795 
336 63 9 15 423 358 84 43 15 500 
364 46 83 6 499 296 87 297 11 691 
1,284 1,884 97 25 3,290 2,468 2,303 396 47 5,214 
1,907 Nil Nil Nil 1,907 1,749 Nil Nil Nil 1,749 
338 4 “ “ 342 547 329 vi § 883 
239 a, st ss 311 380 1, 821 63 1 2,265 
119 153 4 2 278 172 884 19 4 1,079 
102 456 13 4 575 140 834 39 23 1,036 
67 422 18 13 520 71 416 60 19 566 
45 406 90 20 561 104 306 302 17 729 
2,817 1,513 125 39 4,494 3,163 4,590 490 64 8,307 
Sood Nil Nil Nil 3,200 3,019 Nil Nil Nil 3,019 
443 6 « « 449 643 804 13 1 1,461 
472 158 “ 2 632 526 | 4,136 120 4 4,786 
257 367 1 3 628 228 2,073 val 3 2,375 
220 896 12 16] 1,144 164} 1,506 49 31 1,750 
109 667 25 17 818 87 539 68 30 724 
70 601 99 23 793 116 412 357 21 906 
4,808 2,695 137 61 9,470 678 90 15,021 


7,701 | 4,783 


| : 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 


1930-45 
i 
Under 18 
Adult Adult 
Year Males Females Total 
Males Females 
, No. . No. No. No. No. 

MT eter ia, eke oe lr er 44,078 32, 882 15,.521 12,325 104, 806 
| aa OAR fe A A 7,280 9,728 5, 64 4,87 27,530 
MN ee ee A aes 5, 429 7,259 4,238 3, 665 20,591 
| ORG ae a a 3,691 5, 749 2,500 2,442 || -. 14,382 
rs Pag es ic ee eye gut sk te, 2,998 5,107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
ice RARE RES oR PG Nn CS a a 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 11,277 
ETRE ae nde tee A a ee er a 2,691 4, 830 2027 1,995 11, 643 
a NS ae SE a rare Bye: 6, 126 PM TOME 2,675 15,101 
Re ee) Oe ee 4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17,244 
alge hese ee ee 4, 866 6, 820 2,815 2,493 16, 994 
MS ee oh Akh) Be Ne 3, 939 4,517 1, 432 1, 436 11,324 
REM a Se Ae I ks car 3, 851 3, 489 940 1,049 9,329 
erly RNS ee 2, 280 3, 429 928 939 7,576 
Rene tel Yas gis ste Se 2,113 4,064 1 Wie 1,150 8, 504 
NF oF nes oh dy co cen. cw, 2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
rr GS ce ek 4,259 11,62 3,442 3,401 pp Apa} 
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Subsection 3.—Languages and Racial Origins of Immigrants 


Languages of Immigrants.—At the Census of 1941, only 115,414 persons 
or 1 p.c. of the total population were unable to speak either English or French, 
but the percentages, by racial origins, of those speaking neither official language 
varied greatly. 

The Immigration Branch does not record the ability of immigrants to speak 
the official tongues of the Dominion; the statistics appearing in Table 5 relate 
only to the mother tongue of the immigrant. The great majority of those coming 
from the United States naturally give English as their mother tongue, regardless 
of their racial origin. In the calendar year 1945, 405 persons (10 years of age or 
over) coming from the United States, many of whom were undoubtedly of French- 
Canadian origin, gave French as their mother tongue. In that year, persons from 
all countries giving English as their mother tongue constituted 92-9 p.c. of the total 
and those giving French 2-7 p.c. 


5.—Mother Tongues of Immigrants, 10 Years of Age or Over, 1936-45 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. — e 


Language 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 
Albanian eka ec net ecaee 3 7 5 5 - - - - - = 
Armenian (Aramaic)....... 5 3 1 2 wih! - - - - = 
Bulgarian tare snaere 13 27 20 13 2 - - - - = 
(Ghinese Ssicnrnctn an. rarer ~ 1 - ~ - = - - = = 
Croatian (Serbian)......... 305 438 460. 185 43 3 1 5 12 13 
Czech (Bohemian)........- 490 989 | 1,389 673 100 20 14 13 14 36 
Danis hy Rated eee eer ache 19 38 36 ie 23 7 3 12 4 9 
ast LWNCIan) van eiia Aes ue 10 8 8 16 6 1 3 - - - 
Hine lishae ua teak ace aes 5,397 | 6,643 | 7,142 | 7,431 | 8,206 | 7,497 | 6,023 | 6, 518 |. 9,054 | 15, 853 
HMatonians cuiecmeaeuin weet 3 = 8 5 - - fara 2 1 6 
TNS Ae eee ee ko eer. 36 65 56 60 10 3 6 7 4 10 
Paemish se hoch ee kc 43 62 131 90 8 7 5 1 
Wrench uke: Pere ere 485 478 623 559 501 356 256 295 332 458 
(German. tes a cle athe 282 511 571 | 1,944 208 50 40 21 28 214 
Poesy ean IN Me US pc se Day 56 76 106 103 45 12 3 6 5 19 
Hungarian (Magyar)....... 265 436 507 |. 383 94 21 2 14 7 ule 
Toelandiqnen Ghia es hee. - - 1 - - - 1 2 1 2 
Ntalian) Sos. anus Ap eeue 245 367 337 183 105 8 4 10 4 12 
ANANESOs cers eyte sae ee 96 130 52 40 38 5 - - - - 
Mettishe ind. eee dae 2 Ml 4 3 5 2 - 1 ~ 1 
Pathuaniane sees ee cee ele 38 43 40 50 15 4 2 2 - ) 
Netherlands ive. tana 53 58 95 190 56 30 8 7 4 11 
INGE WEGIANE Mean thoi: cites 36 25 20 — 43 27 16 26 6 3 46 
Polish Sik es Cao ee 793 |.1,215 | 1,440 | 1,198 62 47 19 20 37 260 
Portusueses.usk ee ces ne - - - 1 1 1 J - - 3 
ROuManianin kine nena eee 65 103 142 90 12 12 4 6 2 3 
RissianiGade tanose teaser 36 42 29 88 16 23 a 6 19 9 
Roussnintkt aro dann 266 401 728 665 5 2 J 7 3 4 
Slovenianiercc cre wees 3 2 1 - - = - = = el 
Spanis bras soem cites 9 11 7 8 DA 11 7 8 11 20 
Swedish fae hos Sensnaee ttre 15 41 28 14 12 4 7 6 8 10 
Syrian (Arabic)..........-- 15 16 18 133 2 4 ~ 1 5 1 
Turkishseue ees sete 4 1 1 - 4 - 1 1 
Yiddish and Hebrew....... 197 110 93 197 36 41 12 17 20 46 
INO PIVEN meen eo iiaon = - - - - ~ - 1 - = 

Totals Ps is hak cae 9,286 | 12,354 | 14,099 | 14,326 | 9,660 | 8,195 6,452 | 6,998 | 9,582 | 17,668 — 


1 Includes Ruthenian and Ukrainian. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—The great bulk of Canadian immigration 


of the past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from ~ 
those Continental European countries where the population is ethnically closely 
related to the British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration 


of Slavs. Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the predominant racial origins of 
immigrants have been British, French and Jewish. 
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6.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, 1941-45 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 
is F sauce for 1926-40 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 19389 edition. 


Origin 1941 | 1942) 1943] 1944 | 1945 Origin 
British— Continental European 
BR glighe eek a. 4, 247/3,656/4, 661] 7,888]/13,831]1 —concluded 
righ? rece Rie sPoatins 1,069} 813} 896} 1,112} 1,878 
DCoOwuIshii, eas ens 1,129} 971} 902] 1,254) 2,469] Ruthenian......... 
Welsch tarts 140} 88! =88 127; 273) Scandinavian— 
———| ——_ |] —— ] ——_ ] —_ Danishee? 24, 
Totals, British. . .|6,585/5,528/6, 547/10, 381/18, 451 Icelandic........ 
——— | |} ——_ | —__ | —__ Norwegian...... 
Continental European- Swedish......... 
Albanians... 080. - 1} - - =|, Serbianerce.. sae cs. 
Belgian. .acwsenes. 37 Te ek7 20 BaltOlovalkwea date. te 
Bohemian.......... 10 8 7 3 15 Spanishias s6..6) 5 0 
Bulgarian ccs 7... - - 2 1 1] Spanish American.. 
Wroahian es, cores 4 3 4 2 SCD WSS asks tees eee 
SZ6CHon Na er 23 12 9 20 421 Yugoslavic........ 
Bstonian. oe: Clee. : 1 1 2 1 8 
LEU Vhed Oa en aimee oe 2 (emo 18 8 26] Totals, Continental 
Hreneolie 5 eee wae 792} 660} 701 860} 1,295 European........ 
CELINA. eee edhe 400} 290) 314 320 584 
Greeken eo sh 31 18) ion 15 16 38] Non-European— 
italiane a... hoe TOlp PAS E76 74 132), Armenian.......... 
WEIS tes gee ds 446} 311); 203} 310) 654! East Indian........ 
Wettish oi 5 Moe ds 4 2 2 | 2! Indian (American), 
Lithuanian......... 4 5 6 fh 11] Japanese........... 
SRV Ale eee ae OUien wae 33 39 Sib INSSTOL--n week 
Maltese............ 1; - 1 1 Olin, Persianics wk hee. 
Mexicans esc: 2 ] 1 1 SP Syrian... 
Moravianes.. «cect: - - 1 - OI LUPE ISD ioe teeta 


Netherlander....... 


Ug iJ) SoMa SM ane oe 117} -:77| =. 72)-..106| = 332 Totals, Non- 


Portuguese......... 9 5 2 7 13 European........ 
oumanian......... 7 4 8 9 14 
Russian ewe sd tn i | 49 86 Grand Totals... |9,329|7,576|8, 504|12,801 225 022 


: 1 Reported as ‘‘Swiss”’ origin but are evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, 
talian, ete. 


Subsection 4.—Nationalities of Immigrants 


In the calendar year 1945, 74:3 p.c. of total immigrants into Canada were - 
British subjects and 22-6 p.c. were citizens of the United States. 


7.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, 1941-45 


Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub items. 
Figures for 1930-40 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition, 


Nationality 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 Nationality 1941 | 1942 | 1943} 1944 | 1945 
Argentinian.......... - 1} - Slee Mexican. 25.45.22 5.. 1 1 2} = 17 
Bale ian see oe 15 3 4 3 5|| Netherlands........ 34 11 3 1 11 
Brazilian. cl... - 2} - 1} —- || Norwegian......... Gin. 27 3; = 52 
Bitish’ 62 a. 3, 7353, 717|5, 141] 9,105}16, 892]| Persian......-...... - 1} - - - 
Central American. ... 1 1] - Die HAP OruVIAn. 2.2.2 ao. - 1] - - 

(1 SET We eG er - 2 3 3 Uleeolishia er ee. ae 41 11 7 21 257 
Czechoslovakian..... 28] 16) . 10 7 42) Portuguese......... 1} - - - 1 
DNL aN eg a 6 5 12 1 9| Roumanian......... 17 2 6 1 4 
matonian 7. 6. - 1 P} 1 Gl). Russians 32, 22500, 3 1 4 4 5 
TS Se ec 4; - 1 1 2|| South American...., 4 5} = 1} - 
EGE 44 6 és 17 23] Spanish............. 1 3 1 2 2 
RAUUATINS, $5, oe bic) th yiertys 21 21 20 8 196) Swedish............ - 1 1 2 5 
PRB LOe e icatg Ss 4 6} - 1 ] CLES WiASSiascaice Soret: 7 10 6 3 10 
Hungarian........... 13) - 2, 1 AteS ria nihan nes ve - = 1} - ~ 
Meclandic,...:.:...... - - 1 1 Gi ae hupkishicsc3snae 2) - | - - 1 2 
0) TL ke eal mae pea ay 2| = - 1 6] United States......./5,311 3, 721/3, 258] 3,594] 5,140 
RGVIBM 2. ts eos) eo 3 1} = - 1}, West Indian (not 
Liechtenstein......... ~ - - 3} British). Saas 2} - ~ - - 
Lithuanian........... 11 3 >) 1} Yugoslavic......... - 2 6 10 10 
Luxemburger......... 9g} - - - = SET Ercan 


Totals. ..........19,329!7,57618, 504/12, 801/22, 722 
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Subsection 5.—Destinations and Occupations of Immigrants 


Destinations.—Immigrants entering the Dominion are required to give the 
province of intended destination, but it does not necessarily follow that this is the 
province of eventual residence. It is believed, however, that the figures for later 
years give a truer picture of actual residence than did those for the earlier years, 
when ‘boom’ conditions tended to create a class of ‘floaters’ who flocked to new 
jobs, quite possibly in other provinces, as soon as the ones on which they were 
originally employed ended. Of the provinces, Ontario has received the largest 
number of immigrants in each year since 1905. In 1929 and 1930, Manitoba 
was in second place, while in the latest years Quebec has stood second as the immedi- 
ate destination of new arrivals. 


8.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, 1930-45 


Note.—The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar information for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1901-34. 


Mari- “ ahs ibe 
time : ani- askat- olum- 
Year Pra. Quebec | Ontario Vobe. 4 Ghewan Alberta bidand N.W.T.|| Total 

inces Yukon 
1930 SR Fata aan celeae 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23, 837 6,485 | 7,812 6,395 8) 104, 8061 
HE SBA gute, Meo Rae ig tN ae 2,547 | 5,452 | 12,315 15056) 231, 352 2,213 2,583 ih 27, 530 
103 De ete A yt. Shonen, meta: 1,762 >| 4,.134))— 9312 757 971 1,692 1,960 2 20,591 
1OSS Selene puis gered ee 1,281 2,755 | 6,210 558 727 1, 296 1, 552 2] 14,3821 
OSA Ge ete entice RRS 1,027 | 2,456 | 5,582 390 519 1,098 1, 402 2 12,476 
MOS Gupte acne cece 1,060 | 2,258} 4,786 708 408 Toda OLD 7 11-277, 
193 Geen Oe Seed eee 981 1,995 | 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 5 11, 643 
TOS TAM Tana pet Ure nem te L136. )-2,610! 6, 463 1, 430 616 1,175 |- 1, 667 3 15,101 
193 Sitithn ast. tee 1,270 | 3,301 7,107 1,673 684 1,648 |} 1,557 4 17, 244 
193 Oe ee. Peeinsh eoep: = hae 1,167 | 3,433 5, 957 1,316 TL OPAY 1,695 | 2,190 9 16, 994 
POA Deen eter nu ® Wacko 1,642 | 2,556 | 4,447 314 250 458 1, 653 4 11,324 
py. 9 ve saan Ta Pea LY pees lente 1,931 3,365 193 186 288 1, 647 2 9,329 
TOAD ea Se BP lita he hu eee 1, 299 1;399 143,915 209 118 287 949 Nil GOL 
O43 Ore rie Me eltag ow cle t rs 1, 852 1,369 | 3,852 190 171 310 760 * 8, 504 
AE Yo di Ca 2,674 | 2,066} 5,361 493 423 596 1,186 2 12, 801 
TQAR ee Meck de Santa cee 4,049 | 3,428 | 9,342 1,168 1, 067 1,401 2, 264 3 22.722 


1 Includes 2 persons whose destinations were not given in 1930 and 1 such person in 1933. 


Occupations.—Immigrants are classified as follows:. farming, labouring, 
mechanics, trading and clerical, mining, female domestics, and other. Of late 
years, the last-named class has accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total, owing to 
the curtailment of immigration and to the numbers of wives and children of earlier 
immigrants coming to Canada. Under these circumstances the statistics of occupa- 
tions are meaningless and will be discontinued until circumstances warrant the 
reappearance of the data. 


Subsection 6.—Rejections of Immigrants 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The immigration of certain classes of persons into 
Canada is prohibited. These classes include persons who are physically or mentally 
unable to earn a living, criminals, beggars, persons who believe in the overthrow 
of government by revolutionary influence, etc. The particular subsection of the 
Immigration Act defining this class is worded as follows:— } 


(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful des- 
truction of property. 


Section 3 of the Immigration Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 93), dealing with prohibited 
immigrants, was quoted in extenso in the editions of the Year Book published 
between 1934 and 1940. 
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The Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging 
to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become un- 


_ desirables within five years after legal entry. 


§.—Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal 
Causes and by Nationalities, 1934-45 


Norz.—Figures for the calendar years 1931-33 are given at p. 159 of the 1940 Year Book; those for the 


_ fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1903-34 will be found at p. 222 of the 1934-35 edition. 


Item 1934 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
CAUSE 
MOOG A Ls Neen cine, 13 13 10 Q - 0) 10 16 18 16 16 18 
BP ese caer sci hee eS 224 192 213 217 166 168 |} 235 118 121 163 156 237 
POGAIS? os ke 2347 | 205 | 223 | 226] 175] 177 | 2451] 134] 139] 179] 172 255 
NATIONALITY 

So (Gps ae eee 167 133 128 94 90 120 101 76 95 Di 1331 189 

Wnited States: . 2... 2... 14 6 ) 4 7 4 Wl Nil 2 1 51) Nil 
CUS Ae ane 56 66 86 128 78 53 137 58 42 51 341 66 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


While the majority of persons included in the figures of Table 10 have been 


previously shown in the statistics of immigration, a certain number of deserting 


seamen are included who have, of course, never been included in the immigration 
statistics. This situation became intensified during the war years. 


10.—Deportations of Immigrants, including Accompanying Persons, after Admission, 
by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1934-45 


Norre.—Figures for the calendar years 1930-33 are given at p. 120 of the 1941 Year Book; those for the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1903-39 will be found at p. 160 of the 1940 edition. 


Item 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
CAUSE 
Medical....... LRT ee 181 90 52 44 38 33 14 12 20 17 17 28 
Public charges.......... 880 | 133 135 51 45 29 8 2) Nil 2 3 1 
Wormimality. 25.202.564. 288 251 124 106 101 113 96 74 85 107 104 92 
mOther causes............] 196 168 238 187 243 233 273 423 137 118 57 135 
Accompanying deported 

POISONS ory so oclnc ss 156 33 56 33 12 5 1 i 2 2/| Nil | Nil 

Miotals = ve. 1,701) 675 605 421 439 413 392 516 244 246 181 256 
NATIONALITY 

US rr 805 157 210 140 139 123 113 140 82 82 61 132 
United States...........] 216 157 176 124 144 162 Mp4 122 98 98 86 64 
ee a 118 57 42 22 14 4 14 18 5 | Nil 1 1 

OLE a 46 23 8 4 U 6 6 22 6 4 Ze\eNil 
:, a 516 281 169 131 135 118 142 214 53 62 31 59 
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Subsection 7.—Juvenile Immigration 


Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor since 1931, when the Dominion Government ceased to grant 
financial assistance for this particular form of .immigration. In 1941 there were 
33 juvenile immigrants but since that year none have been admitted. An outline 
of juvenile immigration, including those children brought to Canada under the 
British Empire Settlement Agreement, is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 8.—Oriental Immigration 


Under wartime conditions, Oriental immigration ceased to be a problem 
and. the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be 
studied from census figures. An outline of the background and legislation con- 
nected with the immigration of Orientals into Canada is given at pp. 122-124 of 
the 1941 edition of the Year Book, and the table below presents statistics of Oriental 
immigration since 1906, the earliest year for which figures are available. These 
figures are given by sex at pp. 175-176 of the 1945 Year Book. 


11. Oriental Immigration to Canada, 1906-45 


Total Total 


Year Chinese | Japanese Foti stag, Year Chinese | Japanese ae Oriental 
grants grants 
1906..... 70 2,996 2,326 5,392 1926... Nil 443 70 513 
TSO Tie 1,542 8,196 2,423 12,061 1927022 2 511 56 569 
1908..... 2,163 869 309 3, 341 1928.22. 1 535 56 592 
1909) 250% 1, 883 264 24 DOW pL O20) Aen 1 180 49 230 
1910 4, 667 429 16 5, 112 190300508 Nil 218 80 298 
191 ereee 6, 660 735 7 7,402 1931 ee 174 52 226 
1912 eee 6, 995 682 5 7,682 1932 1 119 61 181 
1AGTSi eee 6x227, 901 88 7,216 1933 1 106 36 143 
1914..... 1,600 684 Nil 2,284 1934 1 126 33 160 
1915. ....0% 82 384 1 467 1935 Nil 70 26 96 
TOlG scone 313 555 Nil 868 1936 103 13 116 
191728, 547 890 1, 437 1937 1 146 11 158 
1918 2,988 1,039 iS 4,027 1938 Nil 57 9 66 
19TO Re 2,084 894 se 2,978 1939 5 44 19 63 
19204 1,329 526 9 1, 864 1940 < 44 6 50 
1921 38 2,732 483 11 3, 226 1941 ss 4 1 5 
19320 .0 5 810 395 22 1, 227 1942 “ Nil 3 3 
19230 xs 811 405 30 1, 246 1943 Mi 1 Nil 1 
1924 ROE 7 §11 49 567 1944 s Nil ss - 
1925 a tk Nil 424 58 482 1945 es 1 i 


Section 2.—Emigration and Returning Canadians 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and the movement from Canada to the United States 
has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The two main factors 
have been the immigration to the United States of Europeans originally immigrating 
to Canada and the emigration of native-born Canadians. 


Since 1924 immigration officers have recorded the number of Canadians returning 
to Canada from the United States after having left Canada to reside in that country. 
Statistics of that movement are given in Table 12. 


EMIGRATION AND RETURNING CANADIANS 


12.— Canadians! Returned from the United States, 1926-45 


(189 


OEE 


| Sea 
3 Canadian- wou 
Year Born Who Had 
| Citizens 
Domicile 
19265... 53, 736 5,792 
6 ea 36, 838 3, 560 
MOZS.'.. 5. 30, 436 2,674 
BODO iacbs0 27,328 2,265 
MOa0s sss 28, 230 2,176 
HOST es 18, 503 1,135 
HS 6. be» 16, 801 809 
me190d....,. 9,330 457 
m1934..... 5, 926 739 
POBD x 3.2 4,961 632 


Natur- 
alized 


Acquired | Canadian 
Canadian | Citizens 


Total 


6,378 


1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile. 


Year 


Canadian- 
Born 
Citizens 


British 


Born Natur- 
Who Had} alized 


Acquired | Canadian Total 
Canadian | Citizens 
Domicile 
297 222 5, 168 
377 347 5,167 
333 310 4,659 
565 473 4,610 
207 78 4,990 
133 59 3, 564 
170 28 3,467 
93 15 2,333 
120 20 2,210 
172 33 2,689 


A question of considerable interest. to Canadians is that of the permanent move- 


“ment of population between Canada and the United States. 


In view of the lack 


of Canadian statistics on emigration, the following table has been compiled from 
figures supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
_ Department of Justice. Not all of the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
_ therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 
column headed “Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


_13.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United 
ts States, Years Ended June 30, 1935-45 


From United States to Canada 


- Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Aliens 
: Entering Entering Deported Destined Total 
Canada, Canada to Canada to 
Canada 
USS eae a 3, 049 1,324 1,554 2,471 8,398 
ETL eRe 2,872 W272 1,784 2721 8, 649 
NE. 3 Nee Pes eb ae 2,862 1,027 1, 833 3, 463 9,185 
ON AGB NOE Sie ec 3,306! 1,018 1,941 3,695 9, 9601 
IL RE AIST aie ame re 2,933 965 1,915 3, 604 9,417 
4s 2 a et ee a 2,695 769 1, 503 3,981 8,948 
EME yc icc ol. oe kaa aoa 835 957 2,453 7,576 
EE Se ie aR SI ak iat ena 3,413 595 631 2,187 6; 826 
Behe tte ee yor | 2,053 439 464 2,350! 5,306 
EDS adel a a 2, 282 451 665 3, 500! 6, 898 
LS Se eee ee 2, 260 567 474 2, 6001 5, 901 
| From Canada to United States Net 
| Movement 
Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons into (+) or 
Aliens from Returning Deported Total from (—) 
Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
MR as 7,695 4,453 224 12,372 —3,974 
Ss ee cee eae ee 8,018 4,524 206 12,748 —4,099 
Me Rosey 11,799 5,211 214 17,224 —8,039 
BM ry cl a 14,070 5, 032 153 19,255 —9, 2951 
ea ee 10, 501 4, 233 153 14, 887 —5, 470 
0 10, 806 4, 264 113 15, 183 —6, 235 
MM ee 11, 280 3,02 79 14, 931 —7,355 
MMe aes ca l. 10, 450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8, 456 
| 1943 MPH ee ee, eS 9,571 4, 892 78 14, 541 —9, 235 
Me... 9, 821 4,743 69 14, 633 —7:735 


eas eee 11,079 5, 138 188 16, 408 oe 
eet et ES OTD BB e088 | 16,408 10,804" 


e 
1 Estimated, 
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Statistics of the permanent migration between Canada and the United Kingdom 
published by the British Board of Trade, are available from Jan. 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1939. These are given at p. 169 of the 1942 Year Book. 

Commencing Apr. 1, 1938, an enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. The table 
below gives details of this movement for the calendar years 1943-45. 


iti taal eae alll 


14. Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering the Dominion from — 


Newfoundland, 1943-45 


Item 1943 1944 1945 

Canadians returning after an absence of more than one year. . 432 314 705 

Canadian Dorn... s 000+ enone Fis ola ps Sew ee ret ae desieg sds SSi pr : 230 199 

Other British born. ......... 2. ee eee e eee e eee eee e eset 91 76 499 

Naturalized with Canadian domicile...........--+-++++: 2 2 6 

Aliens with Canadian domicile............-..0++-0+see5 8 7 1 
Todrists, CGC Knico sede sue Dees dee eq hes aiseatiem anes steps Heelers 13,389 11, 447 12,368 - 

Canadians returning after an absence of less than one year.... 10, 755 12,040 9,970 
otalatea kore ee a ae 24,576 23,801 23,043 


Ste er eR cts ME eee ne NN ne CRM Lok ee 


Section 3.—Colonization Activities 


Information on this subject is given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition of the ; 


Year Book. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Pace 
Section 1. Leapine BRANCHES OF PRo- Section 3. Leaping BRANCHES OF PRo- 
DUCTION, 1942 anp 1943............. 192 DUCTION IN EACH PROVINCE, 1943 
Section 2. PRovincran DISTRIBUTION OF COMPARED WITH 1942................ 194 
PRODUCTION, 1942 anp 1943.......... 194 


A revision has recently been made in the method of compiling gross and net 
values of agricultural production (see p. 192). These changes, together with re- 
visions in the value of production of custom and repair activities, have necessitated 
the computation of a new series of gross and net production figures. The series has 
been worked back to 1938 and the figures, shown in Table 1, supplant those given 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 
bie *: Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Chief, Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This Branch, in addition to the Survey of Production in Canada, publishes: Monthly Review of 


Business Statistics; Economic Conditions; Bank Debits and Equation of Exchange; and Commercial 
Failures. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1938-43 


1938 . | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


Industry 
GROSS VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture..... 826,737,009} 900,384, 000 970,014,000} 1,013, 763,000 1,615, 453,000] 1,524,379, 000 
Forestry ...2...: 425, 019,25. 466, 032, 290 627,365, 611 711,004, 556 763, 988, 245 810, 154, 089° 
Fisheries....... 53, 082,70 52, 883, 913 60, 053, 631 82, 522,675 108, 118,177 118, 610, 634 
crapping... 5. 6, 572, 824 7,919, 412 11, 207, 930 15, 138, 040 23, 801, 213 21,579, 615 
Mining $27 653,781,836} 663,342, 816 748,344,045] 866, 293, 332 946, 021, 397 974,414, 921 


Electric power.. 144,331,627| 151,880,969] 166, 228,773)  186,080,354| 203, 835, 365 204, 801, 508 


Rana Napanee mcrae ures parce | ea ae EAN ST 


Totals, Primary 


Production. ...| 2,109,525, 253 2,242, 443,400} 2,583,213, 990 2,874, 801, 957| 3, 656,217, 397 3,653, 939, 767 
Construction.... 353, 223,285] 373, 203, 680 474,122,778! 639,750, 624 635,649,570) 572,426,551 
Custom and 

Repairs aot 156, 890, 000 160,374, 000 164, 481,000 192,733,000} 208,379,000 213, 622,000 
Manufactures!... 


3,337, 681,366] 3, 474, 783, 528 4,529, 173,316] 6,076,308, 124 7,553, 794,972] 8,732, 860, 999 


—_—_— 


Totals, Second- 
ary Production?) 3,847,794, 651 4,008,361, 208] 5, 167,777,094 6,908, 791, 748] 8,397, 823, 542 9,518, 909, 550 


Grand Totals..| 5,347,088, 555 5, 630,476,742] 6,949,854,365 7,993, 661, 105/10, 982,803,173 12,023,952, 501 


NET VALUES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture..... 656,016,000} 722,263,000 774,023,000} 803,185,000) 1 , 351,606,000) 1,245, 843, 000 
Forestry........ 244,564,571} 271,723, 416 370,121,275} 421,419, 139 429,079,260] 462,815, 227 
Fisheries....... 35, 593,009 34,378, 681 38, 106, 690 51, 769, 638 64, 821, 702 74, 655, 678 
rapping... 6, 572, 824 7,919, 412 11, 207, 930 15, 188,040 23, 801, 213 21,579,615 
Aiming 322.8. 374,415,674] 393,232,044 448,080,729} 497,904, 632 514,109,951] 475, 529,364 
Electric power. . 


142,320, 725 149, 863, 892 163, 780, 757 183, 146, 426 200, 345, 240 200, 833, 297 
Totals, Primary ; 
Production. ... 1, 459, 482, 803 1,579, 380, 445] 1, 805, 320,381] 1,972, 562, 875 2,583, 763, 366 2,481, 256, 181 


Pea Bt NOt aeS atresia aT ear reg caer ee ee ep ere 


Construction... . 176, 661,077 183, 706, 338 206, 893, 992 269, 561, 885 310, 917, 190 293, 538, 167 
Custom and 

POO oe 108, 936, 000 108, 821,000 111, 608, 000 130, 778, 000 141,395,000 144, 952,000 
Manufactures}... 


1, 428, 286, 778 1,531,051, 901 1,942, 471, 238 2,605, 119, 788 3,309, 973, 758 3, 816, 413, 541 
Totals, Second- 
ary Production? 1,718, 883, 855 1, 823, 579, 239 2,260, 973, 230 3,005, 459, 673 3, 762, 285, 948 4, 254, 903, 708 


Grand Totals. .| 2,933,880, 556 3,149,172,913| 3,715, 447,973 4,567,724, 033| 5,919,847,344 6,325, 458,373 
1 The item ‘‘Manufactures”’ includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also included in 


other headings above. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total. 2 Secondary production 
includes the before-mentioned duplication. 
191 
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Net production, in general, represents an estimate of the amount contributed 
to the national economy by the leading industrial groups occupied with commodity 
production, and is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. For purposes 
of ordinary economic discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to 
the gross, in view of the large amount of duplication that the latter includes. A 
description of the general method used in computing the statistics shown in this 
Chapter is given in the Bureau of Statistics report ‘‘Survey of Production”. 

As regards the revised agricultural figures, the gross is now obtained by adding 
cash sales and the value of goods produced and consumed on the farm by the farm 
family with adjustment for the changes in grain and live-stock inventories. The 
cost of materials such as purchased seed and feed, gasoline and oil, repair parts, 
twine, fertilizers and insecticides are deducted from the gross to give the net value. 
See the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April-June 1944, pp. 8-27. 
The items included in the former gross value are listed on p. 28 of the same bulletin. 


Current Trends.—Canadian production showed important expansion in 1943 
as compared with the preceding year. The total net output of the nine main pro- 
ductive industries, after deduction of the cost of materials, rose from $5,920,000,000 
to $6,325,000,000. The consequent gain was $406 ,000,000 or 6-85 p.c. Production 
in 1943 was greater than in any previous year, the standing in 1929, the culmination 
of the preceding major prosperity period, having been about $3,580,000,000. 

The evidence points to further advance in commodity production during 1944 
with moderate reaction in 1945, due to the termination of the War. Statistics in- 
dicate that the upward trend of Canadian production was extended in 1944 and 
progress made toward new records under the continuance of war demands. The 
expansion is indicated by the advance shown in the indexes of the physical volume 
of business and in wholesale prices during 1944 over 1943. A considerable incre- 
ment in farm cash income was shown in 1948 over the preceding year and this position 
was decidedly more favourable in 1944. 


Section 1.Leading Branches of Production, 1942 and 1943 


Primary Production.+Declines in the output of the basic industries of 
agriculture and mining, and also in the trapping industry, brought the net value 
of primary production in 1943 to a figure 4 p.c. lower than that for 1942. A sub- 
stantial gain was shown in fisheries and in forestry output, while electric power 
showed only a slight gain over the preceding year. - 


Secondary Production.—The output of manufactured products, stimulated 
by the demands of war, reached its peak in 1943, showing an increase of 15-3 p.c. 
over 1942. After eliminating the production of the processing industries, the 
output of manufacturing industries accounted for 53-8 p.c. of the total net production 
of the Dominion in 1943 as compared with 48-7 p.c. in 1942. Custom and repair 
showed an increase of 2-5 p.c. in net value of production over 1942, while construc- 
tion, which had passed its industrial wartime peak by 1942, recorded a drop of 


5:6 p.c. 


— 
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2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1942 and 1943 


Note.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. 


a 


Percentage | Percentage 
1942 1943 Change of Net 
in Net alue to 
Industry Value, | Total Net 
Gross Net Gross Net 1943 from | Production 
1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Agriculture......... 1,615,453, 0001] 1,351,606,000! 1,524,379, 000} 1,245, 843, 000 —7+82 19-70 
HOTESELY * Sook cca) 763, 988, 245 429,079, 260 810, 154, 089 462, 815, 227 +7-86 7:32 
MASHerIeS:.,. -. 2.’ Soaas 103,118,177 64, 821, 702 118, 610, 634 74, 655, 678 +15-17 1-18 
BeLrapping...2....... 23, 801, 213 23, 801, 213 21,579, 615 21,579,615 —9-33 0-34 
ME OLAT ithe otek ey 946,021 ,3972 514,109, 951 974,414,9212 475, 529, 364 —7-50 7-52 
Electric power...... 203, 835, 365 200, 345, 240 204, 801, 508 200, 833, 297 +0-24 3°17 
Totals, Primary 
Production. .... 3, 656,217,3971| 2, 583,763,366] 3, 653, 939,767] 2,481,256, 181 —3-97 39-23 
~ Construction........ 635, 649, 570 310, 917, 190 572, 426, 551 293, 538, 167 —5-59 4-64 
Custom and repair.. 208,379,000 141,395,000! 213,622,000! 144, 952, 000 +2-52 2:29 
Manufactures?....... 7,553, 794,972) 3,309, 973, 758] 8, 732, 860, 999] 3,816, 413, 541 +15-30 60-34 
Totals, Secondary 
Production!..... 8,397, 823, 542) 3,762, 285, 948] 9,518, 909,550} 4,254,903, 708! +13-09 67-27 
- Grand Totals... .|10,$82,803, 1731 5,919,847, 3441 12, 023,952,501) 6,325,458,373 +6-85 100-00 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. The revision in the method of computing agri- 


cultural gross and net production is described in the text on p. 192. 2 Gross value comprises industrial 


_ mineral production shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores, etc., of the smelting industry. 
_ 3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, ete., which are also included in other 


headings above. This duplication, given in Table 3, is eliminated from the grand total. 4 Second- 


‘ary production includes the above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of net manufactures, less 


_ duplication, to the total net production in 1943 was 53-8. 


Table 2 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, but naturally 


_ many stages of the manufacturing industries are closely connected with the primary 


resources. Fish-curing and -packing plants, for instance, are operating in close 


relationship to the fishing fleets; sawmills with forestry, and smelters and refineries 


_ with metal mines. The gross and net values of production of such processing indus- 
: tries are given separately in Table 3. This table is designed to indicate the method 


of computing the duplication between primary industries and manufactures and 
consequently to establish the levels of ‘manufactures, not elsewhere stated”’. 


é, 
a. 


) 
ds 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production of the Processing Industries, 1942 and 1943 


\g Percentage | Percentage 
oe 1942 1943 a ee utee dt et 
f —_ a_i | et Value in Net alue to 
Zi Industry in 1943 Value, Total Net 
Po Gross Net Gross Net from 1942 | 1943 from | Production 
Wi 1942 1943 
ei moa a Ta HER MS ake 
<a $ $ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
_ Fish curing and 
Meee packing... .... 59,477,038] 20,969,913] 64,804,969} 20,588,039] —381,874 —1-82 5-01 
- Sawmilling..... 192,919,077) 91,206,949] 195,885,336} 91,714,000 507,051 -+0-56 22-33 
Pulp and paper.| 337,390,484! 165, 193, 627|| 345, 653,470] 165, 485, 944 292,317 +0-18 40-29 
_ Non-ferrous 
‘metal smeltin 
_ and refining...| 447,617,199] 125, 881, 047|| 511,213,376] 111,857,020/—14,024,027/ —11-14 27-24 
Saecement........ 15,628,403} 10,213,916) 12,709,852 7,152,763) —3, 061, 153 —29-97 1-74 
Clay products.. 7,081,723) 5,630,484) 6,608,193] 5,346,386] —284,098 —5-05 1-30 
% ae 6, 580, 839 3, 932,279 6, 832, 992 4,908, 510 976, 231 +24-83 1-20 
1 4,593,003} 3,173,755)! 5,188,628} 3,648, 854 475,099}  +14-97 0-89 
ey rotals....... 1,071,237,766| 426, 201,970/1,148,896,816| 410,701,516]—15,500, 454 —3-64 100-00 


ca 


* 
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Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production, 
1942 and 1943 


A majority of the provinces of the Dominion showed an advance in net produc- 
tion during 1943 over 1942; the total of this increase amounted to 6-85 p.c. Prince 
Edward Island showed the greatest relative improvement, commodity production 
having increased nearly 30 p.c. British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Quebec followed 
with increases of 16-2 p.c., 16-1 p.c., and 14-8 p.c., respectively. 


With regard to the relative importance of the nine provinces as commodity 
producers, Ontario held first place in the creation of new wealth, producing 41-5 
p.c. of the Dominion total. Quebec followed with an output of 29-2 p.c. against 
27-2 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Saskatchewan were in 
third and fourth places, with contributions of 8-9 p.c. and 5-3 p.c., respectively. 


Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward ised followed 


in the order named. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 
Net Value Net Value 


P.C. of| Per Value P.C. of| . Per 
Amount totes Capital Amount Total |Capitat 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


PH Istand | Wao. 5: 25,193,034] 15,369,746} 0-26) 170-77) 32,320,752} 19,955,547) 0-32) 219-29 
Nova Scotia...... 303, 537,384] 161,595,641) 2-73] 273-48] 332,485,662) 187,595,481) 2-97) 309-05 
New Brunswick...| 210,503,062] 116,792,253) 1-97) 251-71) 239,055,462) 138,799,469) 2-12) 288-98 
Quebecrescec see 3, 097, 634, 158/1, 609,534,224) 27-19] 474-793, 625, 951, 438)1, 848,391,341) 29-22) 534-68 
Ontarior2.: 321k. 4, 850, 285, 849/2, 440, 514,058] 41-23) 628-35)/5, 254, 698, 241)2, 622,176,339) 41-45} 669-43 
Manitoba ondsce oe 476,999,633] 268,265,285] 4-53] 370-53|| 531,444,425] 285,852,815) 4-52) 393-74 


Province 


Saskatchewan.....| 585,285,078} 426,555,113] 7-20] 503-01} 513,608,526) 333,445,471} 5-27) 396-02 


Albertan..d..02. 05 572, 810, 397 385,214,709) 6-51) 496-41] 528,081,770) 321,341,525} 5-08) 405-73 
British Columbia.| 849,387,680] 486,376,020} 8-22) 559-05) 957,244,576) 565,082,092} 8-93) 627-87 
Yukon and N.W.T. 11, 166, 898 9,630,295} 0-16) 566-49 9,061, 649 re 818,293} 0-12) 459-90 


es es | i 


Totals..:..°.. 10,982,803,173| 5,919,847,344| 100-00) 507-97/12,023,952,501| 6,325,458,373) 100-00) 535-51 


1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 127. 


Per Capita Production.—The Dominion total of net commodity production — 


at $536 per capita was $28 above the figure for 1942, the estimated increase in the 
population having been only 1 p.c. 


Each of the provinces showed per capita betterment in 1943 over the preceding 


year except Saskatchewan and Alberta. Ontario, with its pre-eminent industrial — 


position and diversification, was in first place in this respect, with a net commodity 


output of $669 per capita, a gain of approximately $41 over the level of 1942. — 


British Columbia ranked second and Quebec third. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, — 


1943 Compared with 1942 


Maritime Provinces.—Net production in the Maritime Provinces in 1943 
increased 16 p.c. over the preceding year. The greatest absolute gain was recorded _ 
in manufactures, the net production rising from $120,000,000 to $147, 000, 000. 
Decreases were shown in construction, mining and trapping. 
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Quebec.—Manufacturing was again the principal industry in Quebec, con- 

_ tributing, without duplication, about 60 p.c. of the net value of provincial production. 
In comparison, agriculture accounted for only 11 p.c. and forestry 9-7 p.c. of the total 
net value. Construction registered a decline from 6:9 to 4:3 


p.c., while mining 
decreased from 8-6 to 7-3 p.c. of the provincial total. 
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BY INDUSTRIES ETITy BY PROVINCES 


SULMLML LL, 
_ MANUFACTURES WE s sali ONTARIO... 
AGRICULTURE ONE BSC eae 


Mites. PRAIREE SHR te: 
FORESTRY 3 BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
CONSTRUCTION... MARITIMES. + 
ELECTRIC POWER... 


eS AEFAIR.. . "Figures for 1938-43 have been revised. 
FISHERIES& TRAPPING. 


Ontario.—This Province held the leading position in the net value of manu- 


! facturing production in 1943, which, without duplication, contributed 66 p.c. of the 


provincial total. Mining and electric power were relatively less important than in 


1942, 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture naturally predominated in the Prairie Pro- 


| ~_vinces, contributing about 60 p.c. of the net production of those provinces in 1943. 
_ The decrease from 1942 was 23 p.c., the declines in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


having more than counterbalanced the gain in Manitoba. Manufacturing accounted 


i for more than one-fifth of the regional output—a remarkable development of the 
past quarter century in an area generally regarded as predominantly agricultural. 
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British Columbia.—The net output of the forestry industry in British 
Columbia during 1943 was over $98,000,000, or more than 17 p.c. of the provincial 
production. Manufactures, eliminating duplication, contributed the highest 
proportion, viz., 46 p.c., while mining accounted for 9-6 p.c. of the net value. 


5.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1942 and 1943 
Norsz.—For Dominion totals, see Table 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION 


Prince 4: 
Year and Industry nana piOv es een ae Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ + 
1942 ee 
Agriculture..........2..++2005> 13,772, 000 28, 907 , 000 33,669,000 ; 219,474,000 420,981,000 i 
INNA Aids Gop cnet oare oe ant 758, 593 21,645, 927 65,012,465 299,728,675 183,258,555 
Bisherieseecter re ontehe ce tera 2,489,367 22,733, 069 9,045, 755 5,506,973 4,135,205 
Wrappingean dae sete tere , 484 532,059 834, 671 3, 894, 630 3, 965, 003 
Wi bbadialamy marals sea tubteed Sk poideny tl ane Nil 31,769,517 3,580, 757 307,871,770 381, 101, 367 1 
Flectric power.......+-++---+: 461, 129 7,528, 632 4,699, 269 78,371, 204 71,340, 714 r 
Construction ascend: o. ose 1,468,348 54,259,398 | 14,194,800 205, 400, 748 217, 829,022 
Giistom*and Tepalt aces eine 937, 000 7,545,000 4,596,000 62, 897, 000 81,398, 000 
Manufacturesto. 45 sae ee =. 6, 855, 344 155,931,264 |. 123,839, 475 |2,333,303,012 | 3,817,396, 404 
Duplications in manufactures! —1,552,231 | —27,314, 482 —48, 969,130 |—418, 813,854 | —331, 119,421 
Totals, 1942........... 25,193,034 | 303,537,384 210,503,062 | 3,097,634,158 4,850, 285,849 a 
ones Yukon ¥ 
: Saskat- British f 
Manitoba ines an Alberta Colne te 2 5 
$ $ $ $ $ P 
1942 . 
& 
Agrictlturésay vice rusia see 151,297,000 | 406,198,000 | 290,229, 000 50, 926,000 Nil a 
BGrestrys. as cote cation ss ie 8, 807, 565 6, 794, 677 10, 249, 943 167,701,565 30,280 
PT RHETIOS aes Mace etree tae 3,577,616 585, 782 492, 182 54,549,172 3,056 
Trapping; ios soe eee 2,596, 436 2,245,275 5, 162,636 1,655, 137 2,911,882 
NTT Gs ee ees ols Swekst steers 21,985, 450 37,197, 797 45,341,016 | 109,479,585 7,694, 138 ie 
Electric power......-..++++-+++: 9,931,783 6, 041,038 7,200, 736 18,120,811 140,049 
WONnsStruCctiONs om sks cee one 22,091, 947 15, 602, 922 33,389, 725 71,412, 660 Nil | 
Custom and repair........-..- 12, 230, 000 9,717,000 11, 139,000 17,920,000 es a 
Manufactures! .o..0 cs eee ess 259, 554, 350 120, 256, 733 178,103,011 558, 137, 606 417,773 
Duplications in manufactures!| —15,072,514 —19,354,146 | —8,496,852 |—200, 514, 856 —30, 280 a 
——— al i eel y mt 
Totals, 1942........... 476,999,633 | 585,285,078 572,810,397 | 849,387,680 11,166,898 ¥ 
Prince ye 
Nova New $3 gh 
ee Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario % 
$ $ $ $ $ a 
1943 et 
Apricultire::,.cvi ge <. eSegnate's 17,078,000 34,411,000 40,454,000 | 259,493,000 431,562,000 if 
NOTES ERY we rss oe eters eatatershe rete wie 1,026,170 24, 878, 791 71,965, 324 317,794, 106 196,131,356 
ised Wi pleche any sce oo hae anonad ols 4,598,785 32,498, 782 15,173, 442 7,620,898 5, 292, 268 i» 
4S Digeia) obit SP bee imo clon bbb Om oe 5, 226 609, 536 351, 886 3,254, 790 4,547,294 
VETHIMG Heeb Hitavcie sreeareseres eisraie® Nil 28,716,368 3,646, 555 368,519,742 361,176,741 
Hlectric POWeLr.. 6m sacs see 512, 404 7,945,747 4,930, 581 78,891,513 69,046,695 
@onstructlonen aceite era 1,645, 660 40,667,401 12,006, 608 159, 875,335 216,715, 28 ee 
Customiand Lepaltes neers +. eee 957,000 7,726,000 4,705, 000 64, 4382, 000 83,519,000 Ye 
IMEATIUITACTURCSE ete ertens ae recotawicttale 9,577,446 188, 463, 088 140, 934,879 |2, 852,191,853 4, 221,101,063 
Duplications in manufactures! —3,079,939 | —83, 431,051 | —55,112,813 |—486, 121,799 —334,393, 457 eg 
Totals, 1943, ...5.;...-'- 32,320,752 | 332,485,662 239,055,462 | 3,625,951,438 5,254,698, 241 S 
TT Ta Oe 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 198. 
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5.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, 


Year and Industry 


MMPS... .- eos se ee, 
a eae oe 
a ae 


Totals, 1943.........., 


1942 and 1943—continued 
GROSS PRODUCTION—concluded 
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by Industries, 


; Saskat- 
_ Manitoba Bhawan Alberta 

$ $ $ 
161,082,000 298, 603,000 218, 476, 000 
11,104,181 8, 723, 249 10, 861, 502 
4,564,551 1,154, 544 795,000 
2,250, 623 1,985, 649 8,502,585 
18, 403, 363 47,975,915 46,749,970 
10, 470, 325 6,408,515 8, 213, 638 
20,190,673 11,128,058 25, 142,003 
12, 541, 000 9,931,000 11,410,000 
304, 867, 912 152, 123,360 211,159, 142 
—24,424, 764 —8, 228,070 
531,444,425 | 513,608,526 | 528,081 9720 


British 
Columbia 


63, 220, 000 
167,643, 460 
46, 909, 869 
1,576,025 

94, 198, 614 
18, 242, 533 
85, 055, 532 
18, 401, 000 
652,046,313 
—190, 048,770 


SS 


957,244,576 


Yukon 
and 
N.W.T. 


395, 943 
—25, 950 


9,061,649 


NN eh 


NET PRODUCTION 


Prince 


Nova New 
Year and Indus try Paik _ Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ 
1942 
Agriculture «oy ERR Pa ee a See 10, 128, 000 20, 450, 000 25, 283, 000 
OURULENIRS SSA RU 522,005 12,203, 421 35, 307, 891 
Ee rr rs 1,472, 443 14, 051, 653, 6,009,078 
MODINE lsc, ce ek, 3, 484 532,059 834, 671 
a ee ees Nil 25, 174, 960 3,176,007 
Electric power................ 363, 543 6,591, 643 4,248 379 
MPPUCHION. 6... 2 o0ie ce. oe, 718,901 25,021, 299 6,363, 514 
Custom and TODA eae ie 636, 000 5,119,000 3,119,000 
Manutactures!,................ 1,973,540 63,615, 890 53,920, 484 
Duplications in manufactures! —448,170 | —11, 164,284 | —21, 469,771 
Totals, 1942........... 15,369,746 | 161,595,641 116,792,253 
: Saskat- 
Manitoba hiearans Alberta 
$ $ $ 
. 1942 
Meericniture............-... ate 129, 725, 000 356, 970, 000 249, 272,000 
MOREA OS a EA a ae 5,577,879 4,438,131 6,573, 763 
ee 3,577, 616 585, 782 492,182 
Trapping 1c. 0 2,596, 436 2,245,275 5, 162, 636 
Mining 5 NES I ee 9,508, 569 14, 487, 408 40, 604, 704 
Bilectric power................ 9, 832, 040 4,989, 788 6, 686, 179 
BRSEBCLION .. .. oo ec. ccc he ce 9,545, 292 8,124, 167 16, 908, 496 
Custom and repair............. 8, 298, 000 6, 594,000 7,558, 000 
Manufactures!............... |. 94, 856, 679 33, 933, 836 57,479, 536 
uplications in manufactures! —5§, 252, 226 —5, 813,274 —5, 522, 787 
Totals, 1942........... 268,265,285 | 426,555,113 385, 214, 709 


Quebec 


174,779, 000 
165, 274, 650 
3, 892, 537 
3,894, 630 
138, 100, 940 
78, 325, 236 
110, 790,354 
42,678,000 
1,059, 873, 943 
—168, 075, 066 


Ontario 


344, 400, 000 
101,677,304 
4,135, 205 
3,965, 003 
212,351,819 
71,319, 438 
98,442,143 
55, 233, 000 
1,671, 130,314 
—122, 140, 168 


1,609,534,224 | 2,440,514, 058 


British 
Columbia 


40,599, 000 
97, 482, 665 
30, 602, 150 
1, 655, 137 
64,378,171 
17, 864, 481 
35,003, 024 
12, 160,000 
272,926,065 
— 86, 294, 673 


486,376,020 


ae an ka a an Pag Fn De 


Nil 
21,551 
3, 056 
2,911, 882 
6,327,373 
124, 513 

Ni 
263, 471 
—21, 551 


9,630,295 


a anne 
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5.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1942 and 1943—concluded - 


NET PRODUCTION —concluded 


New 


Year and Industry owes aoe Bennawick Quebec Ontario : 

Jw a eee 

$ $ $ $ $ * 

1943 ai 

Agriculture.........2ceeeseeees 12, 856,000 25,373, 000 31,204,000 | 211,072,000 346, 241,000 g 
orestlysnct nine era cle 724,914 14, 409, 569 39,549,139 | 179,375,860 110,581,131 

ISH ETICS deiacets siociomie sie mtnevolol tiers 2,556, 640 19,914, 080 9, 692, 550 5,218,914 5, 292, 268 ‘ 

TAPPING. vsceecae cose s ee hems 5, 226 609, 536 351, 886 3,254, 790 4,547,294 
Minne hee oes nee eee hoes Nil 21,979, 202 3,249,933 | 134,500,359 183,488,086 
Blectric power ........5.5:-+--* 401,020 6, 945, 316 4,442, 564 78,804,576 69,027, 773mm 
Construction. .......--sseeeees 662,513 20,763, 148 5,914, 640 79,787,352 112,054,213 

Custom and repair............- 650, 000 5, 243, 000 3, 193, 000 43,720, 000 56,670,000 

Manufactures!..............-6- 3,021, 848 84, 909, 686 58,956,676 |1,280,097,615 | 1,844,651, 587 

Duplications in manufactures! —922,614 | —12,551,056 | —22,754,919 |—167, 440, 125 —110,377,0138 

S| ES Se el we 

Totals, 1943........... 19,955,547 | 187,595,481 133,799,469 | 1,848,391,341 | 2,622,176,339 ¢ 

Saskat- British Yukon 

Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia and & 

N.W.T a 

. 

$ $ $ $ $ ra 

1943 s 

ze 

Agriculture. .......0.2+seesee8- 139,603,000 | 249,573,000 | 177,747,000 52,174, 000 Nil & 

PlOrestryn cede cae eae ene 7,205, 058 5, 748, 457 7,163,497 98,041, 647 15,955 
Misheries jacteamreesescl sel 4,564, 551 1,154, 544 795,000 25, 464, 636 2,495 
‘Trapping -2.1¢xs pees se oe oes 2,250, 623 1,985, 649 3,502, 585 1,576,025 3,496,001 
Mining 2028 ate onic cesta oe 8,973,959 23, 507,079 41,767, 222 54,105, 996 3,957,528 
Blectric power... .....2+-eere: 10,365, 180 5,189, 906 7,726,030 17, 806, 372 124,560 

Constructions sea-ice eet 10,054,475 6,765, 644 14, 261, 969 43,274,213 Nil > 

Custom and repair............- 8,509, 000 6,739, 000 7,742,000 12, 486, 000 s es 

Manufactures!............--s0- 99, 146, 670 37, 895, 459 65,796, 813 341,699, 478 237,709 Ba 

Duplications in manufactures! —4,819,701 —5, 113, 267 —5,160,591 | —81, 546,275 —15,955 

Totals, 1948........... 285,852,815 | 333,445,471 | 321,341,525 565,082,092 7,818, 293 Py 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing the total — 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries — 


2 that may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. (See Table 3.) 
6.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total > 

Net Production, for Each of the Provinces, 1942 and 1943 ; 
ee er er 3 
Prince 2 
Year and Industry ha a Boers ak Quebec Ontario by 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c a 

1942 & 

A gejeulbure swiss s cass oe. aes oes oe 65-9 12-6 21-7 10-9 14-1 
Orestr yas clonic ccciteiet ose dete euerelan sans ote 3-4 7°5 30°2 10:3 4-2 
Fisheries gc. ekty ce ee cen coe a ae ateror 9-6 8-7 5-1 0-2 0:2-> ae 
420) oY 205.56 H oec ares on van h. ccitons OGb Oe 1 0-3 -0-7 0-2 0:2) 
EUS ae ne) een Seppe Pee reas HNMR CA Sp ~ 15-6 2-7 8-6 8:7 a 
HI@CtriC PO WEL. as sete cece cls ole lero eaeisleihe ernie 2-4 4-] 3°6 4-9 2-9 % 
Gonstruction eae ee ins RI CERES poe CY 6 15-5 5-5 6-9 4-0 : 
Custom and repartee sets oe iicla eres seserervig - Al 3-2 2-7 2-6 2-2 ine 
Manufactures, 7.€:8. 0.00.0. sccesseccces 9-9 32-5 27-8 55-4 63-5 : 
Motals 1912 elo werns o cite reer 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to ‘ 
Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 12-8 39-4 46-2 65-8 68-5 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


| Totals, Manufactures (Per- 
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_ 6.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 


Net Production, for Each of the Provinces, 1942 and 1943—concluded 


, : 


ere Yukon 
‘Year and Industry Manitoba peat Alberta Cae eee Canada 
ea (en 
DiGaee p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1942 
CT 48-3 83-7 64-7 8-4 ~ 22-8 
Bn 2-1 1:0 1-7 20-0 0-2 72 
Reeerees. ik. e 1-3 0-1 0-1 6-3 A 1-1 
MOOIND oy 6S... eck da eee 1-0 0-5 1-4 0:3 30:3 0-4 
emtetee we ea 3°5 3:4 10-5 13-2 65-7 8-7 
Electric power.............. 3-7 1-2 1:7 3-7 1:°3 3-4 
Construction................ 3°6 1-9 4-4 7-2 - 5-3 
Custom and repair.......... 3-1 1-6 2-0 2-5 - 2-4 
Manufactures, n.e.s.......... 33-4 6-6 13-5 38-4 2-5 48-7 
Totals, 1942........ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Totals, Manufactures (Per- 
centages to Grand Totals 
of Net Production)....... 85°4 8-0 14-9° 56-1 2-7 55-9 
Prince Nova New : 
Year and Industry ae Santen Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
as SE CRASS. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
1943 
MOOT ee oes cece cece 64-4 13-5 23-3 11-4 13-2 
“merorestry:....... Ce 5 IO EaR RR epee etre ay Oe 3°7 7-7 29-6 9-7 4.2 
EES San a a a 12-8 10:6 7:2 0:3 0-2 
BEADING so ; 1 0:3 0-3 0:2 0-2 
Me cess. 11-7 2-4 7°3 7-0 
Electric power 2-0 3°7 3-3 4-1 2-6 
Monstriction................... 3-3 11-1 4-4 4-3 4-3 
Custom and repair . 3°3 2-8 2-4 2-4 2-2 
Manufactures, n.e.s 10-5 38-6 27-1 60-2 66-1 
Totals, 1943 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
- Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
_ Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 15-1 45-3 44-] 69-3 70-3 
af Yukon 
Year and Industry Manitoba gees Alberta Cae Nos Canada 
a SS ef | 
; p.c p.c p.c. pe p.c p.c 
1943 
Agriculture................. 48-8 74-9 55-3 9-2 = 19-7 
orestry 2-5 1-7 2-2 17:3 0-2 7:3 
isheri 1-6 0-3 0-3 4-5 1 1-2 
i 0-8 0-6 1-1 0-3 44-7 0-3 
3-2 7-1 13-9 9-6 50-6 7-5 
3°6 1-6 2-4 3:2 1-6 3-2 
BEMNCHIONS fas 3-5 2-0 4.5 77 - 4-7 
Custom and repair.......... 3-0 2-0 2:3 2-2 - 2-3 
anufactures, n.e.s......... 33-0 9-8 18-9 46-0 2-9 53-8 
Totals, 1943........ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


i ee ts Sl alee ec | a EE ADS | rere 


-Centages to Grand Totals 
of Net Production)....... 34-7 11-4 20-5 60:5 3-1 60-3 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important & 
single industry of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census of 1941, 
25-2* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-5* p.c. of the gainfully % 
‘occupied males. In addition, it provides the raw materials for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and the & 
available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 29-30 of this volume. ra 


An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agricultur | 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book. As now presented, this Chapter — 
treats of current governmental activities — Dominion, by special authoritative — 
articles prepared in the Department of Agriculture but not repeated from year to. ’ 
year unless changes warrant; and Provincial, by an outline of the work of each — ; 
provincial department. Comprehensive statistics of agriculture, collected and — 
compiled by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and — 
covering Canada as a whole, close the Chapter. These include data on farm income, _ 
values of agricultural production and farm capital, field crops, farm live stock and 
poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous statistics. World 
statistics of agriculture, formerly compiled from the publications of the Inter- — 


a 


national Institute of Agriculture, have not been available for recent editions of the — 
Year Book because of war conditions. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURE DURING THE WAR AND POST-WAR 
PERIOD+ 


Editions of the Canada Year Book issued during the past few years have 
carried as introduction to this Chapter special articles showing the effects of the — 
War of 1939-45 on Canadian agriculture. Broad world-wide readjustments will 
accompany reconversion to peace: these, especially in the case of Canadian agri- 
culture, may not result in any abrupt change but, in any case, there can be little 
doubt that in certain directions European agriculture will establish its position ; 


. 


t Prepared under the direction of G. 8. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Sc.A., Deputy Minister, Depar i 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. F: 


* Including persons on Active Service who are normally employed in agriculture. 
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fairly quickly. If and when this happens a reorientation of external trade in agri- 
cultural products will be inevitable and the results to Canada will be far-reaching. 


In many ways, therefore, the present may be regarded ‘as a turning point and 
_ for this reason the various special articles that have appeared over the past few 
years have been summarized below with the purpose of presenting the salient 
features in the developments of Canadian agriculture during the war years, so that 


~ 


__ the student will be in a position to make comparisons and draw his conclusions with 


greater facility. 


When war broke out in 1939, the position of Canadian agriculture was much 
more favourable with respect to the supplying of wartime food needs than had been 
the case at the beginning of the War in 1914. In the interval between the two 
wars the acreage devoted to cereals and other field crops had increased greatly 
while live-stock production had also made important gains. On the other hand, the 
outbreak of hostilities disrupted the normal marketing of many products and created 
a number of problems in the adjustment of agriculture from a peacetime to a war- 
time basis. 
One of the first acts of the Dominion Government was the setting up of the 
Agricultural Supplies Board. The purpose of the Board was to keep agriculture 
functioning in a manner which would supply the food and fibre needs of the people 
of Canada and her Allies during the period of the War and leave the Canadian farmer, 
so far as possible, in a position to follow his normal program when peace returned. 


Composed of senior officers of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, the 
Board had a two-fold responsibility, viz., to see that the needed foodstuffs were 


_ produced in sufficient quantities, and to ‘secure and conserve the supplies 


needed by producers and processors in carrying out their share of the program. 
The Board was to serve as the central directive agency to deal with problems in 
connection with the production and marketing of farm products. It was given 


power to buy and sell, store, regulate the distribution of supplies used in production, 


to recommend the licences for the export of such supplies, and to appoint advisory 


| Committees representative of producers and the trade. 


| 
\ 


i 


cf 
|. 
ar 


At the outset the Board enlisted the co-operation of the provinces and instituted 
a series of conferences with provincial representatives, first at frequent intervals 
and later annually, where production programs were planned in the light of known 


requirements. Representatives of the organized farmers and of the farm press 


were also invited to attend and take part in the conferences. 


During the early months of the War there was no important increase in demand 

for any Canadian farm product. Indeed the chief problems were those of disposing 

of surpluses rather than of stimulating production. True, Britain had negotiated 
agreements for increased quantities of Canadian bacon and cheese and, in order to 


_ implement these agreements, Canada set up two additional boards, a Bacon Board, 


‘which later extended its activities to other meats as well and became known as a 


Meat Board, and a Dairy Products Board. Still later when the United Kingdom 


became interested in large shipments of Canadian eggs, flax fibre and other prod- 


- ucts, a Special Products Board was set up to handle these commodities. 


| In March, 1943, the Department of Agriculture undertook additional responsi- 
bilities in connection with the supply and distribution of food products and these 


| were followed by the setting up of the Agricultural Food Board. The purpose of this 
_ 60871—14 ies 
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Board was to co-ordinate the activities of all commodity boards established under 
the Department of Agriculture; to direct the diversion of food products produced 
in Canada to fill export contracts, to meet the needs of the Armed Forces and to 
supply deficient areas in Canada; and to provide a medium for co-operation between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in all 
matters pertaining to agricultural production, price adjustments and subsidies. 


Meat Production.—In the story of Canada’s wartime food production effort 
there is no more impressive chapter than that relating to the development of meat 
production. Immediately prior to the War, hog production was the only very 
encouraging feature of the live-stock industry in the Dominion. Hog production 
had been steadily increasing under the stimulus of good markets and an abundant 
supply of feed grains. Processing capacity and other handling facilities were 
considerably in excess of normal requirements and when the first bacon contract 
was negotiated with the British Ministry of Food involving weekly shipments of 
5,600,000 lb. up to Oct. 31, 1940, it was a comparatively easy matter to exceed 
this quantity. The second agreement called for deliveries of 425,000,000 lb. between 
November 1940, and Oct. 31, 1941, and again the hog industry was able to com- 
plete this contract in advance of the contract period and thus relieve the situation 
in the United Kingdom which had been complicated by the loss of Continental 
European sources of supply. A third agreement involved a quantity of 600,000,000 
lb., an increase of 269,000,000 lb. over the amount shipped during the first year of 
the War; the following year the amount was again raised to 675,000,000 lb. ‘This 
year marked the climax in Canada’s hog production effort when an unprecedented 


volume of hog marketings enabled the shipment to the United Kingdom of nearly — 


700,000,000 Ib. of wiltshire sides and cuts. The chief factors that contributed to 
this phenomenal production were the assurance of a market at good prices for at 
least a year in advance, an abundance of feed grains, and a favourable price relation- 
ship between the prices of hogs and the prices for grain and other farm products. 


An agreement covering the years 1944-45 involved total shipments of 900,000,000 
lb. The peak of production had been passed and during 1945 hog marketings fell 
off sharply. Contributing factors to this decline were the gradual reduction of the 
feed-grain surplus, the shortage of farm help and the gradual loss by the bacon 
industry of the advantageous economic position which it had enjoyed during the 
earlier years of the War. In spite of the falling off in production, shipments for the 
two-year contract period amounted to more than 1,103,000,000 Ib. 


WARTIME BACON AGREEMENTS WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Million Pounds) 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1944-46 


Minimum contract.............. 291-0 425-6 600-0 675-0 900-0 
Actualishipmients...2.). hice eles 331-0 425-6 600-0 675-0 1, 103-8 


Throughout the war period, the quality of Canadian bacon was maintained at a 
high level. However, the percentage of carcasses making the top grades did fall 
off somewhat in the face of pressing demands from the United Kingdom for in- 
creased quantities. 


The negotiation of successive agreements, at firm prices throughout the year, 
had the effect of eliminating most of the seasonal variation in Canadian hog prices. 


While this factor contributed substantially to the increased production, it also had 


the effect of disturbing the seasonal pattern of production and necessitated the a 
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storing of large quantities of pork during the season of heavy runs for later processing - 


and shipment in the off-peak periods, but it taxed severely the capacities of the meat- 
packing establishments. 

In addition to bacon, the Meat Board handled the export of other meats and 
in the latter part of 1943 a beef agreement was negotiated with the British author- 
ities which resulted in the shipment of about 70,000,000 lb. up to September, 1944. 
During this period small quantities of lamb were also exported to the United King- 


~~ dom. Later, an agreement for 1944-45 was signed involving the shipment of all 


surplus beef and, despite strong pressure for the opening of the United States market 
to Canadian cattle, it was decided to confine these shipments to the British market. 

_ While meat production in Canada during the War surpassed all previous re- 
cords, the tremendous demands of the British market, the requirements of the 
Armed Forces and the increased home consumption necessitated the imposition of 


_ meat rationing, first in 1943 and again in 1945, 


During 1945 the marketings of hogs totalled 5,900,000 head, cattle 1,720,000 
head, and sheep and lambs 1,200,000 head. In 1946 some increase is looked for in 


_ hog production while cattle marketings are expected to remain at about the same 


figure with a slight reduction in the production of sheep and lambs. 


Dairy Products.—Canadian dairy products have made an impressive con- 
tribution to the war effort. During the year 1939, total milk production in Canada 
was estimated at slightly less than 16,000,000 Ib. This figure was increased 
progressively throughout the war period until a production of 17,600,000 lb. was 
attained during 1945. In the early days of the War, cheddar cheese and evaporated 
milk were among the items which the United Kingdom requested in greater than 


~ peacetime quantities. The first agreement (May, 1940) covering cheese called for 


deliveries of 78,400,000 lb. in the period ended Nov. 80, 1940, but the British 
market agreed to take such additional quantities as might be available so that 
shipments reached a total of almost 89,600,000 lb. During the summer of 1941, 


_ drought in Eastern Canada curtailed cheese production in the early part of the 
_ Season but by restricting the amount of cheese going on the domestic market, ship- 
ments of 112,000,000 Ib. of the season’s production were made possible. The 1943 


cheese agreement involved a quantity of 125,000,000 Ib. and in 1944 the contract 


_ called for 150,000,000 Ib.; while shipments fell slightly short of this 1944 figure, 

_ exports of butter to the extent of 7,000,000 lb. helped to make up the shortage 
_ inthe cheese contract. For two years ending Mar. 31, 1947, Canada has undertaken 
_ to ship 125,000,000 Ib. annually. 


Shipments of concentrated milk products were made to the United Kingdom 
during each of the war years. Evaporated milk was one of the few items asked 


for by the United Kingdom in the early part of the War. An agreement for 1940 


called for shipments of 300,000 cases and this was later increased by another 150,000 


_ eases. Contract quantities were increased in each of the years ended Mar. 31, 
_ 1942 and 1943 but in 1944 they were reduced to about 300,000 cases; a similar 

amount was provided for the following year. While meeting the United Kingdom’s 
_ Tequirements of concentrated milk products, Canada was able to look after other 
_ established markets within the Empire and elsewhere. 
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WARTIME SHIPMENTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
(Million Pounds) 


Cheese Evaporated Milk 

Actual Actual 
Year Contract Shipments Contract Shipments 
LOMO Sa ey cine ioatente rte 78-4 93-1 50:4 36-1 
1941S 4 Oe Pe Motes eh sake apenas 112-0 115-4 28°8 30:9 
194943 Sera ye ars cis eierelaw caer eabeget> 125-0 142-1 32-1 32-1 
OAS EAA Ve UA ate eine ates ike 150-0 116-2 14-4 14-4 
1944 Ae ore teen pala eee gtikeyeesraL ure 125-0 122-2 14-4 14-4 
1945-460 ah. ae eaatan areisie 125-0 126-5 33°6 33-6 


United Kingdom. Some of the evaporated milk was 


Nors.—All shipments of cheese went to the 
he bulk was shipped direct to military establishments 


shipped to the United Kingdom but in later years t 
for use by the troops. 


In addition to the United Kingdom’s demands for dairy products, Canadian 
farmers throughout the war period were faced with a sharp rise in domestic con- 
sumption of fluid milk and a steady increase in the demand for creamery butter. 
Total milk production increased generally throughout the country; the most striking 
increase occurred in the Prairie Provinces where a favourable price relationship 
between grain prices and the prices of dairy products provided a strong incentive. 
This increase, however, was not maintained throughout 1945 mainly because of 
drought conditions in parts of the prairies. 

The average farm value of all milk produced more than doubled during the war 
period. To maintain production generally and to prevent diversion from one use 
to another, various subsidies were paid under the authority of the Agricultural 
Food Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board while rationing of butter was 


imposed in order to regulate consumption. 


Eggs and Poultry.—Immediately following the outbreak of war, the tendency 
was for the United Kingdom to increase purchases of eggs from those European 
countries immediately adjacent to enemy countries, and it was not until these 
sources of supply had been cut off that purchases in Canada were sharply increased. 

Egg shipments were in the hands of private firms until May 1, 1940, but from 
that date forward the British Ministry of Food became the sole importer and on 
Apr. 15, 1941, the Special Products Board of Canada assumed control of all exports 
of eggs from Canada. Shipments in 1940 were almost 11,000,000 doz. while for 
1941 they were 16,300,000 doz. Beginning in 1942, the United Kingdom found it 
necessary to accept only dried eggs and arrangements were made to set up in Canada 


processing plants for the drying and handling of eggs. By 1943 a new contract 
with the United Kingdom was arranged; this called for Canada’s largest total - 


export of eggs up to that time and involved the purchase of 9,000 tons of dried 
egg powder, the equivalent of 63,00 
1944-45, the British Ministry of Food undertook to purchase a minimum of 7,500 
tons of dried eggs with the option of accepting additional quantities of shell eggs. 
Total egg production during 1945 reached the figure of 374,000,000 doz. and it is 
probable that during 1946 production will be maintained close to that level. 


EGGS SHIPPED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1941-46 
(Expressed as Shell Eggs) 


Year , Doz. Year Doz. 

OATS Se ea scat snre Metete ate 15, 336, 600 AOAA Ss ok\. Pee casei tate ete 79,929,750 
1942 6 ees apie vefien ape 37,535,940 i GAB). ateeculte ctencteneiae epakerene ctomers 89,945, 100 
OAS es. NR RUM NE S atte ald 33, 642,810 [OMG Se nde eae Gearon ce 86,000, 000 


* The United Kingdom has agreed to take up to this quantity. 


0,000 doz. eggs. Under a contract covering 2 
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The spectacular increase in egg production was accompanied by a sharp rise 
in the volume of poultry meats available. Since poultry meats had been placed 
on the luxury list in the United Kingdom during the early months of the War, 
there was no export outlet to that market until later in the war period. While the 
United States on occasion provided an outlet for some of the surplus, the bulk of 
the poultry meat was consumed in Canada where the rationing of other meats and 
the higher purchasing power of the people contributed to the increased rate of 
domestic consumption. 


Wheat and Feed Grains.—Large crops of wheat in 1939 and 1940, together 
with the cutting off of practically all of the Western European markets resulted in 
the accumulation of a large surplus in Canada. In order to encourage farmers to 
reduce their wheat acreage and grow more of the needed feed grains and forage 
crops, the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act provided for acreage payments on land 
taken out of wheat production. This’ had the desired effect of reducing wheat pro- 
duction and increasing the output of feed grains demanded by the rapidly expanding 

- live-stock industry. As the War progressed, new outlets for Canadian wheat were 
- opened up in the liberated countries; by 1944 the wheat acreage had increased 
sharply and a further increase occurred in 1945. 
The conclusion of the War resulted in a tremendous increase in the demand for 
Canadian wheat. The country has been exporting wheat and flour at the maximum 
capacity of the elevator and milling facilities and there has been pressure to further 
increase the acreage sown to wheat in 1946. It has been recognized, however, 
that any increase in wheat production resulting from increased acreage could be 
_ secured only at the expense of coarse grains which are required by the live-stock in- 
dustry. Consequently, the Dominion-Provincial agricultural conference which set the 
objectives for 1946 recommended no further increase in wheat acreage for this year. 
Throughout the war period, over-all supplies of feed grains were ample but, 
because of deficiencies in Eastern Canada, it became necessary to move substantial 
quantities from the Prairies to the east. A policy of freight assistance adopted 
by. the Government and administered under the Agricultural Supplies Board con- 
tributed to a record movement of feed grains during 1943-44, while improved crop 
yields in Eastern Canada in 1944 resulted in a reduced demand for western grain. 


Fruit and Vegetables.—One of the outstanding casualties of the War, so 
_ far as Canadian agriculture was concerned, was the apply industry. A high pro- 
portion of the total crop was normally exported to the United Kingdom and the 
industry faced a serious situation when that market weakened in 1939 and dis- 
appeared entirely the following year. Because of the necessity of maintaining the 
industry until normal outlets could be regained, the Government undertook to 
guarantee reasonable returns to the growers from year to year throughout the War. 
This involved subsidies on the processing of large quantities of apples. Efforts were 
-also made to stimulate domestic consumption during years of large crops. Sub- 
_ Stantial shipments of dehydrated apples, concentrated apple juice and other products 
were made to the British market by the Special Products Board which also handled 
_ the shipment of fresh apples when exports were resumed. 
: Food requirements in the United Kingdom and the shortage of shipping space 
resulted in the initiation of a program of vegetable dehydration in Canada in 1942. 
Financial and technical assistance was provided by the Dominion Government and 
_ & number of processing plants were established to handle the dehydration of such 
vegetables as cabbage, carrots, onions and potatoes. 
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Farm Labour.—The spectacular accomplishments of Canadian farmers during 
the war period are all the more remarkable in the light of the handicaps under which 
they worked. Almost from the start of the War, young men and women left the 
farms for the Armed Services and industry so that the strain on those remaining 
was greatly increased. While some relief was afforded by temporary assistance 
from students, home defence troops and other part-time workers, as well as by 
seasonal transfer of agricultural workers from one region to another to assist with 
harvesting, these measures were only a partial offset to the losses of regular farm 
help. In 1942 indefinite postponement of compulsory military service was de- 
cided upon for farmer’s sons and farm labourers in order to cope with the farm labour 
situation. In addition to the labour shortage, farm machinery was in short supply and 
had to be placed on a ration basis to assure distribution where the need was greatest. 


Prices and Income.—During the War, prices of farm products rose appreci- 
ably, particularly in the case of live-stock products. In 1941 price ceilings were 


imposed but certain farm products were exempt from the regulations. Coupled — 


with price control was a policy of bonuses and subsidies employed to encourage 
production along certain lines, while freight assistance on the movement of feed 
grains and subventions on fertilizers helped to keep down production costs. Farm 
cash reached a peak in 1944 with a figure of $1,826,493,000 and while there was a 
slight reduction during 1945, cash income was maintained at a high level to the end 
of that year. | 

When the War ended there were no serious marketing problems in sight for 
Canadian farmers. Contracts with the United Kingdom continue to the end of 


1946 in a number of instances and while these are for specified minimum amounts, — 


as much more as can be made available will be accepted. In addition, UNRRA 
‘s in the market for large quantities of foodstuffs of all kinds so that the problem 
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of disposing of embarrassing surpluses is unlikely to arise for some time to come. 


At the same time, steps have been taken to prevent any serious collapse of farm 
prices. The Agricultural Prices Support ‘Act, passed during 1944, is designed to 
assist in maintaining adequate and stable returns for agriculture during the transition 
period from war to peace. Under the Act, a Board is set up which will have power 
to buy and sell any farm product, except wheat, and thus establish a level below 


which no one need sell; the Board will also pay subsidies in order to maintain do- “am 


mestic and export prices at similar levels. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations* 


The first Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization - 
of the United Nations (FAO) which was held at Quebec City from Oct. 16 to Nov.1, 
1945, was attended by representatives of thirty-seven countries, which became — ° 


Members of the Organization, and representatives of four observer countries (four — q 


other Member Nations were not represented at the Conference). 


The permanent organization was created by the signing of the constitution 
by the representatives of the countries attending; the Chairman and the Heads of 


Committees of the Interim Commission which had been established at the Con- 
ference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May-June 1943, presented reports of their work; 


a Director General and an Executive Committee of fifteen members were elected, 


and reports were prepared on the organization and administration of FAO and on |; ; | 


the policies and programs of work to be undertaken. 


* This article is concerned mainly with the agricultural aspects of the work of FAO. The relationship — 


of the forestry industry to the program is outlined at p. 264 and of the fisheries industry at p. 291. 
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FAO is designed essentially to provide a focal point for the collection, analysis, 
interpretation and dissemination of information concerning all aspects of the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of food. It may also promote and recom- 
mend national or international action and, on request, it may furnish technical 
assistance to nations that are themselves unable to carry out the recommendations 


_ of the Organization. 


FAO has not within itself power to enforce the putting into effect all the policies 
it may consider to be desirable as a means of eliminating freedom from want through- 
out the world. It is limited to advice and recommendation, but this restriction should 
not unduly limit its ability to give service. It simply means that the Member 
Nations must maintain the same spirit of co-operation and sincerity that prevailed 
at the first meeting of the Organization’ No organization of this kind can achieve 
its goal without the wholehearted working together of the Member Nations. Once 
a staff of experts and specialists has been assembled, the first activity of FAO will 
undoubtedly be an appraisal of the world situation from both the production and the 
consumption side on the basis of data already available and secured by special 
surveys where necessary. The information so assembled will be made available to 


all Member Nations. This information will include not only basic statistics, but 


all scientific knowledge including that of biologists, technologists, nutritionists 


and scientists in other related fields. 


| 
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It should be clearly understood that while FAO is vitally concerned with the 
current food situation arising out of the War, it is not a relief organization. Never- 
theless, it must concern itself with the operations of UNRRA and lend every assist- 
ance to that Organization. 


The principal work of the Conference was carried on under Commission ‘A”’ 
which was responsible for the development of policies and programs of FAO, and 
Commission “B” entrusted with the consideration of problems of organization and 
administration. 


Report of Commission ‘A’’,—Under Commission “A” six committees 


were created. In an introductory statement to the report of this Commission the 


Chairman said: ‘“‘Whereas the various services had been outlined in general terms 
in the Final Act of the Hot Springs Conference and in the reports of the Interim 
Commission this time they have been particularized into a series of concrete and 
realistic proposals. It had been agreed that FAO should collect and disseminate 
information, should give advice and organize missions of technical experts, should 


Make studies and recommend action to other international agencies and to govern- 


ments. This time the questions answered are what information? What advice? 


What studies? What recommendations?” 


Nutrition and Food Management.—The primary objective of the nations united 
in the Food and Agriculture Organization is to raise levels of nutrition throughout 


the world, to ensure not only that all peoples are freed from the danger of starvation 
and famine but that they obtain the kind of diet essential for health, It is the 
_ Tesponsibility of Member Nations to take the steps necessary for attaining this 
| Objective, and the responsibility of FAO to assist them by all possible means. In 


the international sphere, the work of FAO in the field of nutrition must be closely 
integrated with that of other international organizations concerned with health, 
social and economic problems, and the welfare of industrial and other workers. 
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While much remains to be done, scientific research has made it possible to define 
with sufficient precision to guide practical food management, the amounts of nutrients 
necessary for human well-being. The remarkable benefits to health which have 
been obtained in certain countries in wartime by the application of relatively simple 
and inexpensive nutritional measures are full of promise for the future. It must 
be recognized, however, that to bring about a general rise in nutritional levels the 
productivity of those engaged in both agricultural and non-agricultural pursuits 
must be increased so that workers may have the purchasing power to buy food at — 
prices fair to food producers, while the latter have the means to pay for industrial 
products and services contributing to their welfare. ; 

The recommendations refer to practical measures for improving nutrition as 
well as detailed studies in collaboration with experts. 


Among the recommendations for urgent attention are the need for a survey of — 
available food resources, supplies and requirements of needy countries, the develop- :, 
ment of programs to improve nutrition in demonstration areas, encouragement to the | 
organization of national nutrition organizations and a world-wide study of school a 
lunches and other programs to supply food to vulnerable groups. This report — 
also recommmended that early action be taken to study the conservation of natural — 
nutritional values of food, the methods and value of food enrichment programs 
and the best means of making nutritious food palatable. The report further 
recommended that a clearing house for information on nutrition and food manage- & 
ment should be set up at an early date and that a Conference should be called as 
soon as possible to define tentative dietary standards which could be used by all — 
countries. Collaboration with the international health organization, standardi- P 
zation of methods of investigating food consumption and of analyzing foods were 
also included as important matters for early consideration. Nutrition is a very — 
new science and a vast amount of immediate and continuous fundamental research — 
is still needed. The recommendations for long-term projects include research on ; 
the effect of social and economic policies and measures on food consumption, the — 
social background of dietary habits and the development of high nutritional value — 
in food plants.. 2 


Agriculture—In the field of agricultural production, a most comprehensive 
program of action for FAO was prepared at Quebec City. The goal will be to 
integrate the food-producing resources of the earth and the growing body of technica a 
knowledge in such ways as to meet the food requirements of all people. a i 


By the application of existing technical knowledge to millions of acres of land — 
they can be made more productive. By research and experimentation much can 
yet be done to improve production practices in all countries. The economic diffi- — 
culties are enormous and it will take many years to overcome them but it is recom-_ 
mended that the tools which do not now exist for the task should be invented. : 

. 


The attainment of the objectives of FAO to give to every human being the food, 
clothing and shelter to which he is entitled will require the discovery of the particular a 
methods to use to make each soil produce most efficiently and at the same time to 
conserve its natural fertility. This will involve the use of the most appropriate — 
kinds of crops and live-stock enterprises and the best seed, fertilizers and farm — 
animals, the wise utilization of available water resources, the control of erosion and ~ 
plant and animal diseases and insects, the employment of the most up-to-date 
methods of feeding and breeding, of cultivation and harvesting, and the distribution 
to all Member Nations of the results of the latest scientific research. Some Member 
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Countries may require advice and assistance in the reconstruction and modernization 
of their agricultural production. The exchange of research materials between all 
Member Countries will be essential. 


The findings of science must be translated in terms appropriate to people. 
Educational and extension programs must be broad in scope and all modern tech- 
niques of press, radio and film will have to be utilized in addition to demonstrations 
on operating farms. The exchange of experience and techniques and of improved 


‘seeds, shrubs, trees and farm animals among countries was also recommended. 


The report of agricultural production recognized further the need to stimulate, 
where and when economically possible, increased production of protective foods, 
the need to provide adequate credit for farmers, the need to find ways of supplying 
the farmers of the world with suitable and sufficient labour, machinery and equipment 
for the production of crops and animal products. FAO will also concern itself in 
this field with the welfare of all rural people and work towards programs which will 
be necessary to assure the rural people of the world an equitable share of national 
incomes and social services. 


The program of agricultural production was divided into a number of headings 


with a series of recommendations under each for the guidance of the Director 


General and his staff. Some idea of the tremendous scope of these recommendations — 
will be obtained by a brief reference to a few of them. It is recommended that 


_ FAO should :— 


(a) Co-operate with such special international agencies as those dealing with 
health, housing, social legislation, credit and trade to assure quality and 
services to rural people. 

(b) Take necessary steps in co-operation with other international organizations 
and governments to develop a proper plan for agriculture and other 
industries. 

(c) Undertake studies of income and levels of living of rural people. 

(d) Encourage surveys in land classification with a view to the more rational 
use of land. 

(e) Promote flood-prevention and water-conservation measures. 

(f) Undertake economic studies of areas to learn the potentialities of soils and 
requirements for soil improvement and conservation. 

(g) Encourage the development of extension services throughout the world. 

(h) Provide for the assembling, compiling, abstracting and disseminating 
of scientific and technical information in the field of agricultural production. 

(i) Provide assistance to Member Nations in the organization of research 
agencies. 

(j) Collaborate with all agencies in encouragement of research personnel. 

(k) Make periodic appraisals of commodity situations and production programs. 

(1) Collect and distribute to Member Nations information on various types of 
agricultural co-operatives. 

(m) Survey post-war needs for fertilizers and fertilizer-processing facilities. 

(n) Investigate ways and means of lowering the cost of agricultural machinery 
for farmers. 


(0) Arrange for assistance and guidance for the organization of research 
institutions in the tropics and sub-tropics. 
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Marketing.—Marketing, as conceived in this report, covers a wide range of 
activities in relation to food, non-edible agricultural products, and forest products. 

The main problem with which FAO is concerned is that of food supply and man- 
agement, if this be conceived in broad enough terms. In its narrower sense, food 
management is a question of economy of the home. In its broader sense, which is 
that used in this report, it embraces national and international food and agricultural 
considerations. Food management should then be conceived as the direction and 
development of resources to ensure their maximum use in terms of food value, 
and to ensure further that all groups of both producers and consumers of agri- 
cultural products have sufficient quantities of food of the right kinds. 

Marketing is the crux of the whole food and agriculture problem. It would be 
useless to increase the output of food and it would be equally futile to set up optimum 
standards of nutrition, unless means could be found to move the food from the 


producer to the consumer at a price that represents a fair remuneration to the — 


producer and is within the consumer’s ability to pay. Similar considerations apply 
to other agricultural products and to fish and forest products. 


It should be the responsibility of FAO to collect all relevant facts regarding 
both the supply and demand situation. The collection of the facts alone will not 
be sufficient. FAO must advise the governments that comprise it, and the other 
international bodies whose activities affect supply and demand, as to the action that 
should be taken to maintain and increase consumption. 


This report recognized that undeveloped countries need immediate advice on 
how to develop the physical means of marketing—roads, railroads, storage and 
processing plants. It was recommended that FAO should facilitate the exchange of 
information between countries on improvements in marketing facilities and in the 
methods adopted particularly in the more developed countries to reduce marketing 
costs. It was further recommended that FAO should investigate measures to 
maintain and improve the purchasing power (in consultation with other United 
Nations agencies) to meet the nutritional needs of vulnerable groups and those 


arcane 


whose consumption of food for any reason is too low, and to stimulate new uses for 


agricultural products where real surpluses develop. It was pointed out that prob- 


ably the most important problems of all the activities of FAO is the economic adjust- — 


ment of international markets. In the field of commodity agreements FAO could 
participate in the preparation, negotiation and administration of such agreements 
and provide statistical material on commodity situations. 

The publication by FAO of periodic reports on supplies and prices of the 
principal agricultural products and, where practicable, make estimates of the future 
position was also recommended. 


Statistics—If FAO is to carry out its work successfully it will need to know 


where and why hunger and malnutrition exist, what forms they take, and how wide- 


spread they are. Such data will serve as a basis for making plans, determining — 


the efficacy of measures used, and measuring progress from time to time. Surveys 


to date amply demonstrate the feasibility of measuring nutritional status and getting 


a ee 


data on food consumption of families and other small consuming units and per 


capita measures of food consumption of countries. 


In the field of agricultural production, important changes have taken place 


during the War of 1939-45 in the use of land for crop production, for pasture, for — 
woodlots and forests, and for other uses. In the post-war period fluctuations in ~ 


supplies of food and feed crops and the reaction of these upon prices will require 
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continuous watchfulness on the part of producers; otherwise they cannot make 


_ those timely adjustments in plans that tend toward keeping production in equi- 
librium with food requirements. 


Statistical services are essential for most of the projects that will be undertaken 
_ by FAO. Resumption of the collection of international agricultural statistics will 
__ be necessary and in this certain improvements should be made. It was recommended 
_ that consideration be given to the establishment of regional libraries accessible to 
research workers and that the library of the International Institute of Agriculture 
| be taken over by FAO. 


A strong central statistical unit should be established servicing all FAO activities, 
and so constituted as to meet the technical requirements of the Organization, 
which relate to nutrition and food consumption, rural welfare, agricultural production, 
_ marketing, prices, fisheries and forestry and forest products. 


iJ 


Report of Commission ‘‘B’’.—The four Committees dealing with (1) Rules 
of Procedure; (2) Finance; (3) Administrative Arrangements; and (4) Constitution 
and Diplomatic Questions, under Commission “B”’ prepared reports. The Com- 
mittees worked in close harmony with one another and many of their reeommenda- 
tions were the result of parallel deliberations of two or more Committees, 


| _ Only minor changes were made in the Rules and Regulations that had been 
prepared by the Interim Commission. Aspects of staff policy were suggested with 

a view to assisting the Director General to organize an efficient and strong adminis- 
tration... 


| 5 The particular problems considered by the Committee on Finance related to the 
| financial year, the budget and the apportionment of contributions by Member 
_ Nations for the first and second years. Canada’s contribution for the first year 
| was fixed at 5-06 p.c. of the total, or $126,500, which is to be reduced by advances to 
| . the Organization in the form of payment of expenses of the First Session of the Con- 


ference. The proposed contribution by Canada in the second year is 3-80 p.c., or 
$190,000. 


Washington was designated as the temporary seat of FAO but it was agreed 
that the permanent seat should be at the seat of the United Nations Organization 
on the understanding that that would also be the seat of the United Nations Eco- 

_ homic and Social Council. 


) The establishment of regional offices was considered to be the task of the 
Director General and the Executive Committee who would recommend to the 
Conference the number, location and functions of such offices. 

The principle was adopted that any disputes would be determined by the 

- International Court of Justice. 
It was recommended that FAO should achieve the closest possible relationship 
with the United Nations and other specialized agencies that may be established, 
and that FAO should, after the winding up of their affairs, take over the appropriate 


activities of the International Institute of Agriculture and the Comité International 
' du Bois. 
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Section 1.—-Government in Relation to Agriculture i 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each — 
province the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; — 
it is also declared “that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make k 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the — 
legislature of a province relative to agriculture .. . shall have effect in and for the | 
province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament — 
of Canada”’. 5 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of | 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, in the Dominion and in 
each of the nine provinces. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government . 


Subjects dealt with under this heading in previous editions of the Year Book ® 
are: the Functions of the Dominion Department of Agriculture; Agricultural Pro- :. 
gress in Canada and the Dominion Experimental Farms System; the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Program; the Historical Background of Canadian Agriculture; 
and Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. See list of special articles at the 
front of this edition. RSIS 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board.*—This Board was appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66;am 
R.S.C. 1927, as amended by ec. 46, Statutes of 1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) — 
and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of the Dominion, administers a system — 
of long-term mortgage credit for farmers throughout Canada. 
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The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, — 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm — 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the — 
value of the land for agricultural purposes. : 


Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised — 
value of such farm lands but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000; such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over a period not exceeding 25 years. ie 


In virtue of amendments to the Act enacted in 1935, the Board is also em-_ 
powered to make additional advances to farmers who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds. The amount of such — 
additional advance is not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first-mortgage loan, — 
nor the aggregate of first- and second-mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any ‘ 
event an aggregate amount of $6,000. The interest rate on loans made on or 
after Apr. 2, 1945, is 43 p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 5 p.c. on second-mortgage — 
loans. The interest rate on loans made prior to Apr. 2, 1945, is 5 p.c. on first=” 
mortgage and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage. Operations are now carried on in all 
provinces of Canada. a 


| — 

Particulars regarding the capital requirements of the Board, rates of interest 

charged and other details appear at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. Py 
* Revised by W. A. Reeve, Acting Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. : 
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_ 1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-45 


Norsz.—Figures for 1930-32 are given at p. 192 of the 1939 Year Book and for 1933-38 at p. 193 of the 


1945 edition. 

a 

\ Applications L i A 

Peneived oans Approved Loans Paid Out 

Year First heron ENE a a y 

} ortgage ortgage ota irst econ 

Ie No. | Amount __ -—-—| Amount | Mortgage | Mortgage Total 

No. | Amount | No. | Amount 

= $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1 4,723] 9,688,427] 2,267] 4,076,800} 560} 269,250! 4,346,050 4,041,395} 297,448] 4,338,843 
m940..0 02. 4,666) 8,941,899! 2,380] 4,149,400) 464 199,550} 4,348, 950) 4,130,765} 211,897] 4,342, 662 
i a 2,806] 5,769,950] 1,459} 2,655,050} 228! 104,350] 2,759,400] 2,619, 109 108,398] 2,727,507 

| ae 1,812] 3,820,156] 1,024] 1,891,100] 155 75,650] 1,966, 750|| 2,053,712 79,802] 2,133,514 

| 1,055} 2,277,830] . 601] 1,156,150] 135 59,300) 1,215, 450|| 1,260,033 60, 223} 1,320,256 

| piga4..... 1,037} 2,419,001 603) 1,315,950] 162 90,850] 1,406, 800} 1,251, 949 84,154} 1,336, 103 

| ae 1,306] 3,293,559]/ 728! 1,623,000) 176] 100,700] 1,723,700] 1,561,174 100, 235 

| 


1,661, 409 


2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 


Appraised Values of Security 


Loans Approved at Time of Loan 
Year and — 
Province First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total 
; vont Land |Buildings| Total 
|; a No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1944 
| Prince Edward Island 28 41, 200 5 2,300 43, 500 59, 552 33, 235 92,787 
ENova Scotia.......... 21 43,150 2 1, 400 44,550 68, 867 39,790} 198,657 
ew Brunswick....... 13 17,500 1 400 17, 900 26, 493 18, 282 44,775 
Meme DeCT. ss... e es 116} 259,650 30 14,450} 274,100) 370,402} 227,091 597, 493 
MGATION.. cis... coves co's 113 290, 050 35 22,100 312,150 424, 036 234,320 658, 356 
Mramitoba.........5.0. 116} 276,150 37 21,800} 297,950) 561,447 170,997| 732,444 
| Saskatchewan......... 79 141, 200 40 20,450} 161,650] 321,421 79,255} 400,676 
Merta............... 76} 153,000 8 4,150) 157,150)) 328,751 89,607} 418,358 
_ British Columbia...... 41 94,050 4 3, 800 97, 850 193,047 89,880} 282,927 
| Totals, 1944....... 603} 1,315,950 162 90,850} 1,406,800) 2,354,016] 982,457] 3,336,473 
1945 
_ Prince Edward Island. 31 52,050 3 1,500 53, 550 81,979 43, 670 125, 649 
| Nova Scotia.......... a 52, 400 3 1,300 53, 700 79, 689 46,370} 126,059 
New Brunswick....... 7 11, 400 3 1,000 12, 400 13,798 10, 628 24, 426 
POG, 129 286, 000 27 14, 100 300, 100 401,945 247,068 649,013 
oligo. a ar 126} 281,350 28 16,600} 297,950) 403,283] 223,065} 626,348 
Meemtoba............. 145} 361,250 48 31,100} 392,350) 744,023) 235,835] 979,858 
Saskatchewan......... 86} 169,300 43 20, 850 190,150) 369,220 94,874] 464,094 
123} 282,400 17 11,400} 293,800] 607,213 167,870} 775,083 
British Columbia...... 54 126, 850 4 2,850} 129,700] 212,442 124,517} 336,959 
Totals, 1945....... 728) 1,623,000 176; 100,700) 1,723,700) 2,913,592] 1,193,897) 4,107,489 


| MTGE... ss... 
| 
| 
| rer rt et ek EOE OM ON Se MI ARS RR ee 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 

a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Inspector, a Pathologist and 
Veterinarian, a Soil Assistant, two County Representatives, a Superintendent of 
| Women’s Institutes and an Assistant. 


* * For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see Index under ‘Publications of Pro- 
_ Vincial Governments’. 


# 
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Nova Scotia.—Provincial agricultural policies in Nova Scotia are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing, with the Minister’s Office and 
those of the Director of Marketing, Statistician and Superintendent of Immigration, — 
and Co-ordinator of Agricultural Services situated at Halifax. Many of the tech- 
nical officials and the Land Settlement Board are located at the Agricultural College 
and Farm, Truro. Divisions of the Department include: extension service; agri- é 
cultural societies; associations and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; — 
entomology; botany; agronomy; animal husbandry; soils and fertilizer; horticulture; — 
apiculture; animal pathology; agricultural engineering; and women’s institutes. | 


New Brunswick.—The divisions of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: live-stock and agricultural societies; dairying; herd. 
improvements; soils and crops; poultry; horticulture; women’s institutes; extension; 
industry; immigration and farm settlement; field husbandry; beekeeping; agricultural — 
engineering; fur; and credit unions and co-operatives. * 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec is divided into the follow- — 
ing branches: agricultural education; rural economics; extension; animal husbandry; — 
horticulture; field husbandry; information and research; handicrafts and home — 
economics. Each branch is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. — 
There are also many other special organizations such as the Farm Credit Bureau, the bs 
Drainage Bureau, the Rural Electrification Bureau, and the Dairy Industry Com- — 
mission. A provincial entomologist and a provincial botanist are included on the — 
staff of the Department. ‘ 


To encourage better farming, an Agricultural Merit Competition for junior — 
and senior farmers is held each year in one of the five districts into which the Province — 
is divided for that purpose; also 65 County Farm Improvement Competitions — 
were held in 1944 enlisting 1,516 farmers. Co-operation is widespread in rural 
Quebec where there are 544 agricultural co-operatives with 44,069 members and — 
92 agricultural societies with 29,8367 members, together with 134 clubs for young — 
farmers with 3,297 members and 866 clubs for farm women (Cercles de Fermiéres) = 
with a total membership of 49,000. 


Agricultural instruction is given in 3 Colleges of Agriculture leading to the — 
B.S.A. degree, in 17 secondary Schools of Agriculture and in 6 Agricultural 
Orphanages. Li 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture maintains administrative, — 
educational, extension and financial assistance services to agriculture in Ontario. — 
These services are carried on through 11 branches and 6 institutions: (1) the Live ‘a 
a 


Stock Branch promotes live-stock improvement policies, licenses and examines — 
stallions and gives support to pure-bred live-stock associations; (2) the Crops, Seeds a 
and Weeds Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, the use of — 
improved strains of seed, the promotion of improved pastures and the eradication — 
of weeds; (3) the Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision ‘ 
service for all creameries and cheese factories; (4) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit — 
and vegetable regulations and provides an information service to growers; (5) the — 
Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Control Act — 
and the Credit Unions Act, and supervises co-operatives under the Co-operative — 
Marketing Loans Act; (6) the Milk Control Board, under the Milk Control Act, — 
regulates and supervises the marketing of fluid milk; the Agricultural and Horti- — 


cultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural and horticultural fairs and 
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exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions; (8) the Agricultural Repre- 
sentative Branch carries on an educational and extension service through agricultural 
representatives located in all counties and districts and has direction over junior 
farmer activities; (9) the Women’s Institute Branch gives leadership and direction 
to farm women’s organized activities ; (10) the Statistics and Publications Branch, 
in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, provides a crop-reporting 


_ service and gathers and disseminates data on crops, live stock and dairy products : 


(11) the Ontario Farm Service Force is organized to secure and provide help for 
farmers during their busy seasons. The Department is responsible for the financing 
and administration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary 
College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the Horticultural Experiment Station 


at Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental Farm at Ridgetown and the Demon- 
| _ stration Farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. é 


a 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture of Manitoba serves through the 
following Branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; agricultural publica- 
tions and statistics; weeds administration; farm labour; debt adjustment; and 
provincial veterinary laboratory. . 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 


| engineering, beekeeping, junior live stock, boys’ and girls’ clubs and women’s 


work, with specialists devoting their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field 
days, and short courses are held throughout the Province. There are 19 agri- 
cultural representative offices in Manitoba, each representative serving from 1 to 5 
‘municipalities. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 


_ inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and butter- 


making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders, furnishes 
plans and specifications in connection with the establishment of new creameries 
and cheese factories, etc. 
The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, ete. 
The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 15 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 


Persistent perennial weeds, supervises weed demonstrations, investigates weed 


‘problems, conducts weed surveys and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 
articles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, etc. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 


the services of this laboratory being available to veterinaries and live-stock owners. 


: Saskatchewan.—The duties of the Department of Agriculture of Saskatchewan 
are as follows: (1) the Field Crops Division promotes good cropping and tillage 


| practices, encourages the use and distribution of good-quality seed, operates a 
_ seed-cleaning plant and provides measures for suppressing insect and weed pests; 
(2) the Live Stock Division encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding 
Purposes through establishment of pure-bred sire areas, examines and _ licenses 
Stallions, arranges for exhibits of live stock, registers brands, bonds and licenses 
_live-stock dealers and agents, and promotes warble control; (3) the Veterinary 
- Division investigates conditions with a view to safeguarding the health of live stock, 
' and co-operates with Dominion officials and practising veterinarians in disease 
Control; (4) the Poultry Division maintains flock-culling and turkey-grading 


-_-: 
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and banding services, administers an approved hatchery policy, licenses wholesalers 
and first receivers of poultry products and also licenses hatcheries and hatchery 
agents, bonds produce dealers and poultry buyers, and promotes flock improvement; 
(5) the Dairy Division licenses and bonds dairy manufacturing plants, licenses 
cream graders and milk and cream testers, and promotes herd improvement through 
cow-testing centres and organized Herd Improvement Associations; (6) the Sta- 
tistics Division, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains — 
a crop-reporting service and gathers data regarding crops and live stock, including 
production, marketing and income; (7) the Apiary Division registers beekeepers, 
inspects apiaries and promotes better management practices; (8) under the Agri- 
cultural Representative Service, the Province is divided into districts where qualified 
men carry on promotional and educational work; (9) grants to agricultural societies 
are paid through the Department, but activities are directed by the College of 
Agriculture; (10) general administrative activities commensurate with require- 
ments of agriculture. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture serves the rural people of — 
the Province through a number of branches, each concerned with a particular 
phase of the industry. 

The Field Crops Branch includes the following divisions: crop improvement; — 
soil conservation and weed control; pest control; horticulture; and a farmstead 
planning service. 

The Live Stock Branch assists in maintaining the quality of Alberta herds 
and flocks through sire exchange and assistance policies and an Artificial Insemina- 
tion Laboratory has been established at Olds. The Branch has also increased the 
feeding of beef cattle through its Live Stock Feeder Associations Policy. The 
establishment of cattle tuberculosis restricted areas continues with 12 districts — 
accredited as at the end of 1948. The work of the Branch also includes the adminis- 
tration of Acts relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale — 
of horned cattle. 

The Dairy Branch administers several provincial dairy promotion policies: 
Educational work is carried on through the cow-testing service, short courses and ~ 
other means of instruction. Prescribed standards in construction and sanitation — 
practices, enforced through licensing and inspection, are required of all dairy manu- | 
facturing, milk distributing and frozen-food locker plants. The Branch operates 
a laboratory in which chemical and bacteriological analyses are made of samples of | 
dairy products and creamery water supplies. : 

Higher egg and poultry-meat production in the Province has increased the — 
work of the Poultry Branch. In addition to the production program and the opera- 
tion of an up-to-date demonstration and breeding plant (located at Oliver), regula-_ 
tions dealing with egg and poultry grading, the conduct of hatcheries, and blood — 
testing for pullorum disease are enforced. | 

The Veterinary Branch and Veterinary Laboratory conducts pathological 
and post-mortem examinations on specimens submitted and findings are reported to 
the shipper. This service has done much to help producers to understand disease 
problems and their control. Special campaigns to control Bang’s Disease by calf- 
hood vaccination, and infectious rhinitis in swine, are being conducted. . 


The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases Act, involving the regis- 
tration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an inspection service. — “4 
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Alberta junior farm and home clubs provide programs of activities designed to 
__ arouse in farm young people an appreciation of farming as a vocation and to train 
| them in the essentials of good citizenship. In 1945, 236 clubs included projects 
in beef and dairy cattle, swine, poultry, grains, forage crops, gardening and home 
economics. Seasonal short courses in agriculture and farm mechanics are conducted 
at selected country points for the training of farm youth. A two-year course is 
offered at the Olds and Vermilion Schools of Agriculture providing training in the 
principles and practices underlying successful farming and homemaking. During 
the summer months short courses are conducted for students connected with the 
junior clubs and for groups of farm men and women. 


Under the Agricultural Extension Service, 33 district agriculturists work 
among the rural people, assisting them with their many problems and carrying to 
them the various Departmental policies designed to improve the general standard 

_ of agricultural practices throughout the Province. ° 


The Women’s Division of the Extension Service, through the appointment of 
5 district home economists in 1944, has begun the task of providing a comprehensive 
service in home economy to meet the needs of homemakers, particularly those in 
rural areas. Particular attention is paid to the supervision of girls’ club work, and 

_ a specialist in nutrition has been added to the staff. 


| An extension specialist in agricultural engineering directs the activities con- 
ducted by the Department in this field. Study and investigations of current farm 
engineering problems are made. Agricultural statistics are collected by the Ex- 
_ tension Service, and publications, etc., prepared by the various Branches or in co- 
operation with the University of Alberta, are made available through its facilities. 
In 1943 an Office of Agricultural Information was established to make available to 
the technical and administrative personnel of the Department data pertaining to 
_ the science, practice and possibilities of agriculture. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of four main 
| - Divisions: (1) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction 
| : of agricultural policies; administration of legislation affecting agriculture; super- 
| vision of extension programs; collection of agricultural statistics; compilation of 
| reports and publications; preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions; 
supervision of farmers’ and women’s institutes; direction of junior-club projects; 
and markets extension. (2) The Animal Industry Division supervises live-stock 
| _ work including: promotion and improvement of animal production; brand inspection; 
__ inspection of beef grading; control of contagious diseases of animals; eradication of 
) Insect pests detrimental to live stock; and field extension connected with animal 
_ nutritional work. This Division consists of general live-stock, veterinary, dairy, 
and poultry Branches. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes: horticulture, 
| field crop, plant pathology, entomology and apiculture Branches; fruit, vegetable 
and seed production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, flowering bulbs 
3 and greenhouse areas are supervised; suppression of insect pests and plant disease 
4 ; nspection with control of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop production. 
| 


i 
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(4) The Land Clearing and Agricultural Development Branch is in charge of clearing 
of agricultural lands and developing them for agricultural production. This Branch 
was created during the fiscal year 1945-46. 


Extension officials of the Department are located in 16 agricultural centres 
of the Province. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


A treatment of this subject appears at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—Through the voluntary crop-reporting service of 


ae art 


the Dominion Government, accurate, timely and independent reports on crop con- _ 


ditions throughout the Dominion are published. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 5 


are the subject of this Section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census of the Dominion and each quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces. The more important data, at present available from the 1941 Census, 


are given at pp. 250-254 of this edition while details published following the Censuses — 


of 1931 and 1936 are given at p. 152 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Cash Income 


In 1945, Canadian farmers received, in cash, from the sale of their farm products 


a total of $1,686,000,000. This compares with $1,826,000,000 in 1944 and $722,000,000 — 


in’ 1939. 


A decline in the volume of production was responsible for the decreased cash — 
income. In addition to the above amounts, farmers, mainly in the Prairie Provinces, ~ 
received $6,439,000 in 1945 from supplementary payments under the Wheat Acreage — 


Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income ~ 
Order in Council. The comparable figure for these payments in 1944 was 


$17,681,000. 


Cash income estimates do not include income accruing to farmers from outside 


sources nor the value of products consumed in the farm home. Farm cash income, 


together with these latter amounts, represents what farmers have available to meet ~ : 


living and farm operating costs, new capital expenditures, payments against in- : 


debtedness and so forth. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘This Branch collects and pub- 


lishes both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and dis- | 


tribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop con- 
ditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and annual 
prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain 
and live stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications 
of this Branch is given in Chapter X X XII, Sect. 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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3.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1944 and 1945 


ee Tee. es 


Item 1944 19451 Item 1944 1945 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— 000 $7000 $7000 $’000 h 
Wiheatitemesetsans siren ae 457,742 326,479 || Dairy products........... 268, 305 268,467 | 
Wheat Participation Bruns asin nema eee eee 39,113 33, 193. 
Certificates. .cas ee 47,319 10,372 
Onan erie 63, 905 85, 758 * 
PRAIA OY, oi coe ehero ee aise dusl sig 62, 683 48, 291 3 
RV OMAL Gi abies se iiorelae 5, 511 5, 747 4 
INES ee ea none: 18,736 13,168 || Other Principal Farm 
Corman waren. oh 5, 308 4,100 Products— * 
Clover and grass seed... 8,083 7,072 PSE Ns See ale ese 75, 853 85,112 
Hay and clover........ 8,108 5,578 aon? shoes clink ae bee ate : oe _ ee . 
Total : ONC Wie erteenis aoe erence ol , 16 
Hey: ee a 677,395 | 506,565 || Maple products......... 5, 665 2,871 
Vegetables and Other Totals, Other Principal = 
Field Crops— Farm Products......... 90, 769 96,834 
eae Reale eeu eveigiet ore 36, a 39, oe : 5 
egetables: sc... 0.8.90 41,386 37,368 || Miscel 4 - 
Sugar beets............ 5, 506 SSL] decir eae 27,794 27,240 
Tobacco. ........00.+++ 22, 660 30,899 || Forest products sold off ° 
Fibre flax.............. 2,109 2, AGL. farms. Soe aude 35, 134 35, 610 
Totals, Vegetables and Murifarmine sects seis see 9,386 11,368 
En Crops ase: 107, 812 117,004 Totals, Cash Tacahie s 
Cattle and calves....... 195, 680° RRO BE |=, TROMt Ravin Products... y 1:026,197 ee 
Sheep and lambs....... 14, 428 15,095 
LORS Cees tna, eeerecten 297, 598 232,738 LS 
FT OLSEScieiasloteccuaieae «dsvetobols 338 6,394 || Supplementary S 
POWLEEN Nees oh sees site 55, 801 66,187 Day Mente oe arenes 17, 681 6, 439 “ 
Totals, Live Stock....... 570, 785 589,565 || Totals, Cash Income..... 1,844,174 | 1,692,285 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the % 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Order; other Government subsidies have iY 
been included in cash income from individual commodities. ‘ 
4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1926-45 £ 
7 ‘ 
rince * 
Nova New : i 
Year ? oe etia Bisuiel Quebec Ontario ' 
$’000 “$7000 $7000 $’000 g7000 
EODG 2 aes he crn eho wietcue eat nates 8,457 13, 700 15, 694 96, 147 254,608 
POS RUE sei Aik RE a Ce lola abtysiniviss mien’ 7,323 16, 241 12, 863: 82,673 216, 622 & 
LOS Dea eee Pe meter ist ahaie ete 3, 831 13, 861 8, 851 64, 593 155,089 
TOZO es eanias nek ocithtie s ereatetet 7,237 17,170 15, 523 120, 681 233,415 
OATES, sievstertestetotesiece orerersteleon 8, 551 20,063 19, 448 144, 879 286,487 “4 
LOAD US Metis ouee sean ske caaerle ship ala! 21,577 25,178 174, 306 355, 976 4 
EOASi s BAMsies ts erctste rales otejetejet 14, 060 25, 692 31,3738 200, 310 385,946 . 
LOA aes ales voix anes Oey siaton iss 13, 659 27, 905 33, 320 221,026 404,089 
TOSSA Seer oo eae seieinietiercar 16,394 26, 042 35, 094 227,959 449,277 i 
: Saskat- British ey 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Coluribia Canada ‘ia 
te 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 ‘fy 
LODG Nes CER Get we uetnt tae ot 89,794 291,177 162, 504 25,477 957,558 am 
LOSO eet ostro tie piek aioersiats oats 48,312 122,393 95,419 30, 266 632,112 
NOS De Preah itesticlorkre) swt euahs Matty « 36, 128 108, 103 98,912 21, 932 511,300 ae 
L940 BP eee aae Fa leheon eater 64,978 150, 854 127, 192 28,795 765, 845 
NO de Perera Snidiatietein aol siren Shazeee es 81, 648 161,955 154, 408 36, 600 914,089 
O42 vectra Sent dathayaes ee stale (oo ateuet oere 103, 422 195, 825 168, 887 44,600 1,100,942 
POSS eerste ie oh etn Cte cherenuten ne 146, 112 327, 634 ' 220, 447 57, 987 1,409,561 
1 Fe as aN nN Pa. bitch rary eeih FEN OR 176, 693 543, 760 338, 027 68,014 1,826,493 
LOZ GDNet Ae ahokuiatcaec eels siee cinte ’ 168,401 414, 845 289,125 73, 709 1, 685, 846 i 


Subsection 2.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital 


Publication of the series formerly known as ‘‘Gross and Net Values of Agri-_ 


cultural Production” has been discontinued. These series contained duplications 


and, as a result, were not comparable with value of production estimates for other a 
Work is now under way on new series which will replace those pre- 


industries. 


viously published but these will not be available for publication until late in 1946. 
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Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 
used in Table 5 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals 
on fur farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years are based on 
: the value of occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual 


_ values of farm implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales reported 
each year. 


¥ 


| t 5.—Current Values of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 
1943 1944 
; Imple- Imple- ey 
Province Lands ments Live Lands ments Live 
B oN and Ma- | Stock! Total B aa and Ma- | Stock! Total 
cope ply chinery bast chinery 


$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


me tc. Island....... 37,401 5, 825 13, 153 56,379 41, 440 5,691 13,375 60, 506 
" Nova Scotia...... 74,318 11,042 23,239 | 108,599 87,027 10, 801 24,053 121, 881 
_ New Brunswick. . 76, 556 10, 897 25,781 | 113,234 92,786 10, 656 25, 987 129, 429 

BEB DOC 6... 5 os cin 630, 568 85,751 | 228,142 | 944,461 || 630,567 83,569 | 230,713 944, 849 
Maontario......:.... 1,041,162 | 162,922 | 358,189 |1,562,273 111,078,644 | 160,493 350, 883 | 1,590,020 
» Manitoba......... 256, 637 61,042 | 118,130 | 480,809 | 270,239 58,531 107, 252 436, 022 

Saskatchewan..... 704,283 | 142,375 | 204,551 |1,051,209 || 797,953 | 136,036 218,837 | 1,152,826 
Meaiberta........... 552,012 | 115,843 | 198,959 | 866,814 || 582,924 | 110,854 | 204,486 898, 264 
British Columbia..} 118,060 15, 895 37,816 | 171,771 || 121,838 15,716 40, 123 177,677 
Canada....... 3,490,997 | 611,592 | 1,202,960 | 5,305,549 || 3,703,418 | 592,347 | 1 215,709 | 5,511,474 


1 Includes poultry and fur farms. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—Land values as reported by crop corre- 


- spondents represent the average value per acre of all occupied land and include a 
_ considerable percentage of unimproved land. Consequently, these values are 


: considerably below current market prices for improved farm land. 


Although the value of farm lands shows a considerable rise since 1940, the 
present values are substantially below those recorded prior to the collapse in land 


: values in 1929 and no serious inflation of land values similar to that which followed 


the War of 1914-18 is yet in evidence. A decline from the high values of that time. 

occurred prior to 1926 and a second sharp decline followed 1929, values per acre 
reaching their lowest point in 1934 at $23 per acre. For 1944 the average value 
indicated was $30 per acre. 


6.— Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands in Canada, 1910, 1920 and 1927-44 


Province |1910/1920/19271928|1929]1930|1931 1932] 1933]1984|1935|1936|1937/1938/1939|1940/1941/1942/1943/1944 


[| | a i 


28 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 
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Subsection 3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops 


The Canadian agricultural program for 1945 contained recommendations for 
a reduction of 8 p.c. in wheat acreage and for increases of 12 and 10 p.c., respectively, 
in the acreages devoted to oats and barley. In the case of summerfallow, a 3 p.c. 
increase in acreage was recommended. However, Canadian farmers did not follow 
this program and the acreage devoted to wheat was nearly 2,000,000 acres higher 


a” 
a  oae | 


ph hi ait 


than the recommendation and was slightly above that of 1944. The acreages a 


devoted to oats and barley were only slightly higher than in 1944 but were below 


the recommendations. 


Unsatisfactory weather conditions of the 1945 season, however, resulted in an 
appreciable reduction in the yields of grain crops. This reduction took place in 
the Prairie Provinces, most of it occurring in southwestern Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta. Wheat production fell to 305,900,000 bu. from the 1944 yield 


of 416,600,000 bu. Likewise the 1945 crops of oats and barley showed substantial 8 
reductions from those of the previous year, with the oat crop being over 118,000,000 


bu. smaller and the barley crop down 37,000,000 bu. The rye and flaxseed crops 


were also smaller. 


On the other hand, production of crops in Eastern Canada was well maintained 
with an especially good yield of high-quality hay. To a very considerable extent 


the maintenance of production in Eastern Canada and British Columbia helped to — 


prevent a feed shortage which would have been serious in view of the relatively 
high live-stock population. The gross farm value of all the major field crops produced 


on 62,770,860 acres in 1945 amounted to $1,089,765,000 as compared with a gross — 


farm value of production of $1,296,992,000 from 62,673,050 acres devoted to the 


A 

same crops in 1944. E 

— 

VE by Provinces, 1940-45 ; 

Norr.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 5 

¥ 

hs 

Province 1946 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 19451 a 

‘ a 

ACREAGES Mo 

Prince Edward Island.... 505, 500 465, 900 475, 600 472,000 467,000 467,100 

INOV.ARSCOUIAN 2s ue deb are 556, 700 509, 900 519, 600 536, 200 555, 100 560, 400 a 

New Brunswick.......... 908, 000 871, 200 932,700 984, 500 992,700 983,900 

Quebec weed eee aes 6,088, 100 6,380, 200 6,599, 900 6, 750, 700 6, 802, 900 6,758,600 

Ontario wes, Hutte. oc ies bore 9,158,700 9,094, 900 9; 220, 000 7, 958, 100 8,535, 700 8,377,260 

Manitobatennnueeennce aot 6,999,900} . 6,413,100 6, 708, 000 6, 804, 100 7,284, 300 7,100,000 - 
Saskatchewan............ 21,919,700} 19,650,000] 22,182,300) 22,450,200} 23,475,700} 23, 471, 600 — 

Alberta eat ceva: th okies ten. 12,885,600] 18,625,800) 18,214,800] 13,991,250) 14,473, 600 : 

British Columbia......... 520, 500 517,600 545, 300 534, 900 568, 400 578,400 — ; 

J | | EE 3 

Totals, Acreages..... 60,895,900} 56,788,400] . 60,809,200) 59,705,500) 62,673,050 62,770,860 — 2 


2 a ee) ee 


1 Subject to revision. 
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| 7.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-45— concluded 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 
VALUES | | 
$ $ § $ soe $ 

Prince Edward Island... ; . 8,874,000} 11,098,000}: 14,406,000} 15,821,000 18,248,000] 18,755,000 

=m Nova Scotia...........:... 13,778,000} 15,343,000 16,473,000} 18,622,000 20,598,000) 19,801,000 

© New Brunswick........ :-| 21,336,000] 26,806,000 30,320,000) 43,795,000 37,978,000] 34,138,000 

m Quebec......... AG emi 95,071,000] 131, 407,000 144,796,000} 148,317,000 162,455,000) 153,765,000 

me Ontario......... Uuieteueats .-| 149,479,000] 181,479,000 219,910,000} 181,434, 000 219, 237,000} 229, 158, 000 

ig Manitoba....... seseresess | 61,067,000] 74,402,000 117,125,000} 140, 975,000 144,076,000] 132, 943,000 

_ Saskatchewan............ 176,078,000) 127,342,000 378, 624,000} 343,811,000 440,494,000} 302, 904, 000 

Meee berta eect. 136, 572,000] 101, 834, 000 239,517,000} 218, 802,000 231,241,000] 174,622,000 

___ British Columbia.....,... 14,427,000} 14,178,000 18,244,000} 22,822,000 22,665,000] 23,679,000 
3 aoa NN AST ata | Wee or DPR rege | eT ee 

Totals, Values....... 676,682,000) 683,889, 000/1,179,415,000/1,134,399,000|1,296,992,000/1,089,765,000 


1 Subject to revision. 


| 1943-44 Canada Year Book, p. 217. For certain figures for earlier years on acreage, production and value, 
see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. For the majority of 
crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Figures for 1945 are preliminary and therefore 


subject to revision. 


SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1942-45, WITH LONG-TIME 


ie AVERAGES 
1 4 Sh Sit! Set kes ce La. eee 


Yield Aver 


x : Yield Aver- 
_ Crop and Pro- Total || Crop and Pro- Total 
. Year Area eee duction Pa Value Year T | duction Epa Value 
i 000 000 | $ per ; 000 | $per| ¢, 
= acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 bu. bu. $'000 
_ Wheat— Flaxseed— 
_ Long-time Long-time 
| _average..| 19,904 | 15-6 310,021 | 0-87 | 269,290 average.. 5,612 | 1-58 8, 855 
Da ee 21,587 | 25-8 | 556,134 | 0-69 385,133 || 1942...... 14,992 | 2-00 | 29,912 
LS a ee 16,850 | 16-9 | 284,460 | 1-01 288,511] 1943...... 17,911 | 2-15 | 38,508 
1944......, 23,284 | 17-9 | 416,635 | 1-06 440,446 || 1944.,.... 9,668 | 2-52 | 24, 360 
POA5 ci i's 23,414 | 13-1 | 305,912 | 1-06 324,227] 1945...... 7,593 | 2-44 | 18,528 
Oats— 7000 | $ per 
_ Long-time cwt. | cwt. 
average...) 12,663 | 30-3 | 383,158 | 0-41 157,018 ||Potatoes— 
4D . siae 13,782 | 47-3 | 651,954 | 0-39 253,620 || Long-time 
1943......| 15,407 | 31-3 482,022 | 0-53 | 255,045 average.. 48,242 | 1-06 | 50,950 
oe 1944. ...... 14,315 | 34-9 | 499.643 | 0-54 268,292 | 1942...... 42,882 | 1-50 | 64,247 
B45: te. 14,393 | 26-5 | 381,596 | 0-53 201,628 | 1943...... 43,541 | 1-79 | 77,784 
1944 es 49,409 | 1-53 | 75,391 
Barley— 194528 oS: 35,986 | 2-04 | 73,526 
Long-time 
average 3,170 | 23-3 | 73,861 | 0-51 37,968 
Hd 6,973 | 37-2 | 259,156 | 0-46 119,457 000 =| $ per 
me1943-, fo! 8,397 | 25-7 | 215,562 | 0-66 141,988 ton ton 
044. es 7,291 | 26-7 | 194,712 | 0-68 132,191 |Hay and 
ES 7,351 | 21-5 | 157,757 | 0-68 107,223 clover— 
Long-time 
Rye— average... 13,577 |11-62 | 157,765 
Long-time D4, 16,061 {10-86 | 174,391 
average 694 | 13-7 | 9,503 | 0-67 6,389 | 1943...... 17,238 |11-04 | 190,357 
042. i... 1,338 | 18-5 | 24,742 | 0-48 AP, (GON 10440, o 15,102 {12-77 | 192,837 
etg43, oo. 576 | 12-4] 7,143 | 0-96 6,855 |} 1945...... 17,724 {11-93 | 211,395 
ee 648 | 13-2 | 8,526 | 0-96 | 8,170 
m1045, 487 | 12-1 | 5,888 | 1-25 | 7,363 
< : Alfalfa— 
Buckwheat- Long-time 
_ Long-time average.. 1,207 |11-06 | 13,349 
_ average 400 | 22-0 | 8,788 | 0-81 1,159 i 1949 25 3,731 | 9-62 | 35,894 
EO 240 | 21-7 | 5,207 | 0-72 3,763 || 1943...... 3,891 |10-75 | 41,811 
1943 BR gi 286 | 21-8 |. 6,243 | 0-81 5,035 || 1944,..... 3,670 {11-65 | 42,773 
mg44 S... 256 | 21-7 | 5,553 | 0-84 4,667, 19452. i. 3,880 {12-13 | 47,045 


4945022225] 261 | 2074 5,246 | 0-82 | 4,295 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued — 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1944-45, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1939-43 


AGRICULTURE 


Province 


an 
Field Crop 


Total 


Pro- 


duction 


Canada— 
Fall Wheat. Av.| 1939-43 
1944 


1945 


Spring wheat 
Av.| 1989-48 

1944 

1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


Wes 


All wheat... Av. 


Barley......Av. 


Fall rye....Av.} 


Spring rye..Av. 


Peas, dry...Av. 


Beans, dry..Av. 


Buckwheat.Av. 


Mixed grains 
1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


Vv. 


Flaxseed....Av. 


Shelled corn 
Av.| 1939-43 
1944 


1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


Potatoes.... Av. 


Turnips, etc. 
A 1939-43 

1944 

1945 


Vis 


1,294 


| 46,927 


000 
bu. 


19, 208 
20, 908 
20,115 


424,148 
395,727 
285,797 


443 356 
416,635 
305,912 


440,897 
499,643 
381,596 


158,537 
194,712 
157,757 


10, 892 
5, 628 
4,068 


3,685 
2, 898 
1, 820 


14,577 
8, 526 
5, 888 


1, 447 
1, 269 
1,194 


1,572 
1, 432 


5, 955 
5, 553 
5, 246 


48,028 
57,431 


8, 752 
9,668 
7,593 


10, 594 
11, 700 
10,365 


000 — 


cwt. 
40, 833 
49, 409 
35, 986 


35,312 
31, 852 
25, 493 


Gross 
Farm 
Value 


~ $7000 


15, 583 
22,581 
21,724 


266,407 
417,865 
302,503 


281,990 
440,446 
324,227 


171,240 
268,292 
201,628 


75,574 


132,191 
107,223 


5, 131 
5,374 
4, 967 


1, 855 
2,796 
2,396 


6, 986 
8,170 
7,363 


3, 038 
3, 265 
3, 356 


3, 083 
3, 762 
3,456 


4,011 


4, 667 | 


4,295 


24,085 
34, 300 
30, 353 


16,359 
24,360 
18, 528 


7,528 
11, 557 
10,774 


53, 353 
75,391 
73,526 


16,111 
23,326 


20,015 


Province 
and Year 
Field Crop 
Canada—conc. 
Hay and 
clover....Av.| 1939-48 
1944 
1945 
Alfalfa......Av.} 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Fodder corn 
v.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Grain hay.. Av. 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Sugar beets. Av. | 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
P.E. Island— 
Spring wheat 
Av.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Oats . Av.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Barley: ..:. Av.| 1939-48 
1944 
1945 
Buckwheat. Av.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Mixed grains 
Av.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Potatoes....Av. 
1939-43 
1944 
1945 
Turnips, etc. 
Av. | 1989-48 
1944 
1945 
Hay and ‘ 
clover..... v.| 1939-48 
1944 
1945 
Fodder corn 
v.| 1939-43 
1944 
1945 


9,346 


10, 120 
10, 219 


1, 246 
1, 521 
1,587 


151,478 
1921837 
211395 
29,581 
42°73 
47,045 


15,334 
17,500 
15,188 


7,378. a 
7, 905 
5, 986 


5,383 
6, 250 
5, 407 


bh 
=> 
=_ 
=, 


& 


+ ip iek 
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Ay ge ae 


& 
> 
iS 
> 
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= 
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Province Province Gross 
Year an Year Farm 
Field. Son Field Crop Value 
$’000 
Nova Scotia— New Brunswick 
_ Spring wheat —concluded 
” : Av.| 1939-43 Potatoes....Av.| 1939-43 9,348 
1944 1944 13,274 
1945 1945 11, 208 
Turnips, etc. 
a Av.| 1939-43 v.| 1939-43 2,113 


1944 1944 4,301 
1945 1945 , 836 
Barley..... Av.| 1939-43 
| 2 1944 Hay and 
ie 1945 clover....Av.| 1939-43 11, 858 
& 1944 14, 400 
¥ i wiicat. Av. or 1945 14,711 
ats 1945 Fodder corn 
4 Av.| 1939-43 96 
__ Mixed grains 1944 110 
& Av.| 1939-43 1945 50 
ae 1944 
um 1945 Quebec— 
| = Spring wheat 
& Av.| 1939-43 509 
= 1944 557 
£ Potatoes. oe AV’ chang 1945 438 
Pe 1945 Oats....... Av.| 1939-43 24,100 
a 1944 28,470 
amine, etc. 1945 24,241 
| ane v.| 1939-43 
i_ 1944 Barley..... Av.| 1939-43 2,609 
| a 1945 1944 2,675 
| e. 1945 2,281 
ib i: Hay and Spring rye..Av.| 1939-43 139 
__ Clover....Av.| 1939-43 1944 146 
1 ee 1944 1945 131 
a 1945 
lee Peas, dry... Av.| 1939-43 1,070 
BPodder corn 1944 1,191 


1939-43 1945 995 


1944 
1945 Beans, dry..Av.| 1939-43 518 
ey? 1944 762 
_ New Brunswick 1945 695 
pring wheat - 
Av.| 1939-43 Buckwheat.Av.| 1939-43 1,444 
fy 1944 1944 1,362 
a 1945 1945 1, 462 
Widats........ Av.| 1939-43 Mixed grains , 
i 1944 Av.| 1939-43 4,134 
a 1945 1944 
1 = 1945 
Barley..... Av.} 1939-43 
& 1944 
Me ‘ 1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 © 


Potatoes....Av. 


Turnips, ete. 

v. 
. | 1939-43 
1944 


1945 
Hay and 
v.| 1939-43 clover....Av.] 1939-43 
1944 1944 


1945 1945 
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g.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1944-45, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1939-43—con. 


Province 


an 
Field Crop 


Quebec—concl. 


Alf alias. oe oe Av. 


Fodder corn 


Wie 


Sugar beets.Av. 


Ontario— 


Fall wheat..Av. 


Spring wheat 
A 


All wheat... Av. 


Oats... oee8 Av. 


Barley......Av. 


Fall rye....Av. 


Peas, dry...Av. 


Beans, dry..Av. 


Buckwheat.Av. 


Mixed grains 


V. 


Flaxseed....Av. 


Shelled corn 


Vv. 


Potatoes.... Av. 


Vv. 


Year 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1944 . 


Area 


000 


acres 


130 
120 
116 


AGRICULTURE 


oe a EE Se x 


Total 
Pro- 


duction 


i a Ee | ee ee a ee 


7000 
tons 


100 
149 
179 


680 
776 
838 


12, 232 
11,188 
9,394 


1,375 
1,242 
1,249 


. 686 
212 
188 


1,318 
1,155 
1,060 


3,183 
3,328 
3,025 


36, 108 
40,738 
33,477 


168 
238 
230 


9,389 
11,040 
10,215 


7000 
cwt. 
7,256 
8,520 
7,633 


Gross Province 
Farm an 
Value Field Crop 
$’000 
Ontario—concl. 
1,407 || Turnips, etc. 
2,570 Av. 
2,621 
3,590 
4,090 || Hay and 
4, 894 clover....Av. 
194 
59 || Alfalfa...... Av. 
15,583. || Fodder corn 
22,581 Vv. 
21,724 
823 || Sugar beets.Av. 
832 || - ; 
770 
16, 406 
23,413 |Manitoba— 


22,494 


30, 483 
36,714 
30, 172 


6,599 
7,832 
6,670 


897 
1, 130 
1,187 


1,298 
583 
564 


2,385 
2, 888 
2,650 


1,911 
2,596 
2,329 


Spring wheat 
A 


17, 239 
23, 221 
20, 756 


286 


571 || Mixed grains 


564 Av. 
6, 734 
10,930 || Flaxseed....Av. 
10, 624 
Shelled corn 
11, 276 Ve 
16, 273 


17, 938 


Wis 


Fall rye....Av. 


Spring rye.. Av. 


Peas, dry... Av. 


Buckwheat. Av. 


1939-43 


1944 
1945 


1939-43 


1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


.| 1939-43 


1944 
1945 


.| 1939-43 


1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


.| 1989-43 


1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1939-43 
1944 
1945 


1941-43 
1944 
1945 


—_— | | 


16, 082 5,123 
13,039 7, 823 
11,507 6,651 
000 
tons 


26,010 


9,616 
11,561 


2,603 | 9,111 
271 | 1,942 
131 | 1,629 
164} 1,886 

000 
bu. 

54,140 | 34,931 

50,300 | 53,800 

40,000 | 43,600 

48,440 | 17,693 

61,000 | 32,330 

54,500 | 27,795 

47,500 | 22,204 

54,700 | 37,196 

52,500 | 38,325 

1,875 847 
453 444 
283 379. 
426 202 
159 | 156 

96 129 

2,301 | 1,049 
612 600 
379 508 

82 145. 

181 380 
231 575 

101 70 
92 96 
96 96 
924 409 

1,158 753 

1,043 605 

1,434 | 2,588 

1.762 | 4,475 

2,300 | 6,832 

1,205 | 794 
660 627 

150 eF 
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E z _ §.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
_ DETAILS, BY PROVIN CES, 1944-45, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1939-43—con. 


Province 


0871154 5 


Total 
Pro- 


Province 


| Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction | Value 
i 000 000 ’ ’000 000 : 
ie acres cwt. $'000 acres cwt. $°000 
Manitoba-concl. Saskatchewan— 
| __ Potatoes....Av.| 1939-43 33 | 2,348 | 2,229 concluded 
ip 1944 28.1 1,890.) 1/807 | Turnips’ ete. 
¥ 1945 25 1,500 | 2,145 v.| 1939-43 3 257 172 
_ Turnips, etc. 1944 4 369 465 
~ v.| 1939-43 5 526 804 1945 3 122 183 
| 1944 3 348 404 
1945 3 293 293 000 
’ ; tons 
et Hay and 
Hay and clover....Av.| 1939-43 286 466 | 2,774 
_ clover...Av..| 1939-43 433 763 4,335 1944 346 565 4,034 
| 1944 431 776 5,160 1945 350 490 3,998 
1945 419 754 4,871 
ie oe Alfalfa...... Av.| 1939-43 91 173 1, 463 
|  Alfalfa......Av.| 1939-43 146 320 2,503 1944 102 193 2,084 
1944 235 517 4,906 1945 88 167 1,951 
) 1945 285 656 6, 160 
Fodder corn Fodder corn 
Av.| 1939-43 61 254 1,195 Av.| 1939-43 15 44 254 
; 1944 33 133 798 1944 il 21 116 
‘ 1945 34 68 430 1945 6 18 108 
| Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-43 16 106 | 798 |Alberta— Ade 
4 1944 10 80 744 || Spring wheat oi 
1945- 10 82 558 Av.| 1939-43 6,945 | 138,780] 83,095 
000 1944 6,738 | 99,300 103,300 
_ Saskatchewan— bu 1945 6,824 | 80,000] 83,200 
_ Spring wheat : 
¥ Av.| 1939-43 | 12,799 227,200 | 145,027 || Oats........ Av.| 1939-43 3,022 | 111,160 | 37,221 
1944 13,200 | 242,100 | 256,600 1944 3,192 | 111,800 57,018 
1945 13,610 | 162,000 | 171,720 1945 3,335 | 76,000 | 36,480 
mats. .<..... Av.| 1939-43 4,688 | 146,500 52,238 || Barley..... Av.| 1939-43 1,587 | 43,600 | 19,358 
1944 5,640 | 198,000 | 102,960 1944 1,942 | 51,700 | 34,639 
1945 5,717 | 148,000 | 72,930 1945 2,048 | 37,000 | 23,310 
Barley..... Av.| 1939-43 1,969 | 49,640 | 23,461 || Fall rye....Av.| 1939-43 105 1,648 745 
1944 2,699 | 72,000 | 48,240 1944 82 1, 233 1,208 
1945 2,672 | 54,500 | 35,425 1945 83 1, 204 1,589 
*F all rye....Av.] 1939-43 446 | 5,994] 2,642 || Spring rye..Av.| 1939-43 63 930 414 
1944 237 2,700 2,592 1944 48 464 455 
1945 148 1,332 1, 812 1945 42 273 360 
7 - Spring rye..Av.| 1939-43 147 2,088 1,053 |} All rye..... Av.| 1939-43 168 2,578 1,159 
1944 161 2,100 2,016 1944 130 1,697 1,663 
: 1945 Lig t 1,288 Up? 1945 125 1,477 1,949 
All RVC). i «'s Av.| 1939-43 593 | 8,082 | 3,695 || Peas, dry...Av.| 1939-43 11 175 333 
1944 398 4,800 4,608 1944 22 253 600 
4 1945 259 2,620 3,564 1945 25 247 630 
| Peas, dry...Av.| 1939-43 - ~ ~ || Beans, dry..Av.| 1939-43 1 17 33 
| = 1944 4 60 120 1944 1 5 13 
By 1945 4 97 275 1945 1 2 6 
Mixed grains Mixed grains 
a Av.| 1939-43 50 1,238 532 Av.| 1939-43 51 1,425 543 
; 1944 96 3, 800 2,242 1944 51 1,619 890 
= 1945 71 1,413 1,003 1945 62 1,377 868 
- Flaxseed... .Av.| 1939-43 848 5,724 | 10,794 || Flaxseed....Av. 1939-43 188 1,396 2,636 
ee 1944 939 6,400 | 16,128 1944 191 1, 243 3,120 
- 1945 655 3, 800 9,310 ! 1945 119 738 1,756 
= 7000 000 
ta cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes... .Av.| 1939-43 47 2,766 2,927 || Potatoes....Av.| 1939-43 28 1,978 2,397 
i 1944 41 2,246 2,897 1944 29 2,153 3,165 
ee 1945 37 1,354 2,487 1945 26 1,554 3,015 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1944-45, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE, 1939-43—conc. _ 


Province Province 
an Year | Area an. Year | Area 
Field Crop Field Crop 
000 000 
acres acres 
Alberta—concl. British 
Turnips, etc. Columbia— 
v.| 1939-48 4 concluded 
1944 4 Peas, dry... Av.| 1939-43 5 
1945 3 1944 9 
1945 “i 
Hay and Beans, dry..Av.| 1939-43 1 
clover...-Av.| 1939-48 475 1944 1 
1944 703 1945 1 
1945 692 Mixed grains 
Av.| 1939-43 5 
Aifaltar. see Av.| 1939-48 168 1944 vi 
1944 } 249 1945 5 
1945 275 
: Flaxseed....Av.| 1939-43 2 
Fodder corn 1944 2 
Av.| 1939-48 8 1945 2 
1944 iil 
1945 9 
Grain hay..Av.| 1939-48 900 Potatoes....Av.| 1939-43 18 
1944 700 1944 ayy 
1945 900 1945 17 
Sugar beets.Av.| 1939-438 25 Turnips, etc. 
1944 29 v.| 1939-43 4 
1945 30 1944 3 
1945 2 
British 
Cotumbia— 
Spring wheat Hay and 
Av.| 1939-43 81 clover....Av.| 1939-43 188 
1944 97 1944 223 
1945 106 1945 231 
Oats.. Av.| 1939-48 93 Aifaliauae.s Av.| 1939-48 62 
1944 76 1944 76 
1945 79 1945 72 
Fodder corn 
Barley... i--: Av.| 1939-48 19 v.| 1939-43 
1944 20 1944 
1945 16 1945 
Spring rye..Av.| 1939-48 Grain hay..Av.| 1939-43 39 
‘ 1944 1944 33 
1945 1945 34 


9.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1943-45 


Acreages Production 
Kind of Grain ‘ 
1943 1944 19451 1943 1944 1945 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000acres |} 7000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 
\iilbeetn doe Sannoonipeto ana 16, 091 22,444 22,566 267, 800 391, 700 282,000 
Oats gn. ce a acos meses 11, 790 10, 447 10, 749 392,000 370, 800 273,500 — 
Barley cea ota + sega ae ee 7,896 6, 763 6, 859 204, 000 178,400 | 144,000 © 
Rey eters tievds tersy =e 498 573 410 5, 870 7,109 4,476 
Plaxseedi. te voces castles > © 2,918 |, 1,298 1,034 17,600 9,405 


7,338 — 
a 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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| Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows ite Steaks of Canadian grain 
on hand on July 31, for the years 1936-45, in both Canada and the United States 
arms at that date. Farm stocks are given for 
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tented! 


__ Canada and the Prairie Provinces separately, while an additional column indicates 
_ the amounts held in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 
¥ ; 10.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1936-45 
b ores Teil eae tag Prairie Provinces 
\° ae : Otal in ota. mercia, n arms 
a Es toned Canada and in torage in In 
ce S.A, Canada in Canada | On Farms | Country 
: = anada Elevators 
a. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu, 
 - WHEAT 
MSO ois vee ee ie ss iccls. “127, 362, 598] 108,094,277) 102,574,277] 5, 520,000]) 4, 550, 000 30, 760, 751 
| Se 36,850,700] 32,937,991] 28" 938,691} 3,999,300] 3,392,000] 3,401. 452 
| ahaa Re aa 24, 535,858] 23,553,228] 18) 499’ 998 5,061,000} 3,579,000] 1,166,971 
s ae aetna 102, 161,568] 94’ 631,948 89,949,948} 4,682,000] 2,805,000] 7,811,988 
| ae 300, 473, 465) 272, 927, 932| 255,641,932] 17/286,000] 14250;000 57, 659, 694 
| en 480, 129,311) 448,337, 801) 434,383,801] 13/954’ 000! 11’ 500,000} 217, 873; 891 
fe ee 423, 752, 337) 404, 896, 791) 394,450,791] 10,446,000] 9’ 200/000 133, 406, 134 
eS a a a 594, 626,019} 579, 370, 626] 389, 163, 626] 190,207,000} 187,000,000 226, 185, 096 
§ eM > is ar, 356, 531,079) 338, 137, 557] 284,266, 557| 53,871,000] 52’ 850,000 136, 729, 502 
e ME 625. ue. cae. 258, 394, 5181 238, 201, 729| 209,551,729] 28, 650,000| 27/000,000 61, 625,591 
| ee 
a OATS 
a 
| 5a 40, 379,860) 40,379,860} 9,193,860) 31,186,000! 17,039,000 3, 017, 646 
Mr cc ove ce eerccae, 18,266,043} 18,266,043] 3,035,043] 15,231,000] 4/518" 000 674, 708 
| RE ane arene 19, 498, 653) 19,498,653] 3,378,653] 16,120,000] 7,106,000 448, 689 
| SS enna 48, 887,155) 48,796,155] 9,142,155] 39, 654,000! 267501. 000 1,798, 979 
| Oe BOs ee 46,931,028 46,585,416} 6,804,416] 39,781;000) 23'214’ 000 1, 962,724 
| SES a eee ena 41,563,379) 41,252,114) 4, 150,114] 37,102’ 000] 207 137’ 000 722,020 
| 4 RR SS aaa ean | ,28, 607,188) 28,607,188] 4, 434, 188] 247173000] 11,952’ 000 1, 407, 606 
| oi SE Ea a 149, 340, 515] 146,871,148] 28, 467, 148] 118, 404/000! 102” 000,000 14,706,361 
| RR IR A a eee ara 108, 479, 383) 107,745,201! 38,322,201] 69, 423,000] 61,830,000] 13’ 705, 907 
ES RR aaa 97, 899, 5841 94,394,300] 29,569,300] 64; 825; 000l| 54’500, 000 5,146, 131 
_* 
mt preemie meese care at ee he 
a a ae (10,284,224) 9 0/848 406). 48; 28m1 4.100, 200f. vo aarhgan hd cena 234,224| 9,845,486] 5,646,286] 4,199, 200] 2,627,000) 1,564, 385 
mes te 4,796,213} 4,315,699] 2/839'999| 1 ,476, 400 755, 000 189, 064 
NE ies occ seecls wwes 6, 630,934} 6, 630, 934 3,453,434] 3,177,500] 2,233 000 308, 530 
BE iene oe ks ks’ 12,804,186] 12,784,186} 5, 437,486] 7,346,700] —5;826,000| 1,085,307 
PUR ashes Stack o's «058% 12,653,875] 11,502,370] 4,427:370| _7'075/000 5,351,000] 1, 113, 229 
ee 10,908,001} 10,425,898] 3/990’ 898 6,505,000) 4,895,000 767,478 
MMe 2k, Oras 10, 821,502) 10,821,502} 5,709,502] 5,112,000] 4; 194’ 000 924,577 
OS oe ae 69,278, 502| 65,922 701| 24608 701 41,314,000) 40,000,000] 10,350,218 
gene 45,949,269] 45,671,344) 22,292,344] 93°379' 000/29’ 825,000] 7,534,783 
Bedi teh ocsieyca i 28,809, 130] 28,143; 1401 107324140 17,819,000 17,000,000!  4’0997 28, MAS, 140" 10,324, 1401 17,819, 0001 17,000,000! 4,099, 488 
Wg aa he Macnab Co. ms ed ae RR mS Be 
“6 Ci CSIC ORI neeicacice se LOL RO wee a eae coe 685,252] 3,194,369] 2,923,769 270, 600 225,000] 1,038,027 
Bee PROMS Y reverse 408, 864 408,864} 330, 464 78, 400 68, 000 65,598 
DEMIR Ite T os we on cle cin « 1,000, 576 985, 576 907, 576 78, 000 44,000 52,537 
BEBE Geiccis ea kis’ « 05 ds ve as 2. 921,434); 1,975,871 Ly 595, 871 380, 000 345, 000 495, 747 
MR sic onic S's 90d on a 5,351,661| 2:045,636| 1/426’ 636 619, 000 545, 000 556, 708 
Pe Snide ose secs ta. v'. 4,919,122] 1°859/871] 1/399’871 460, 000 399, 000 399,395 
eee eh. oe ses Oke ss 3,353,203] 2,024; 203] 1, 321/203 203, 000 145, 000 348, 020 
oe ein os yh. has 15,267,755] 1413991369] _8°313' 369 6,086,000] 6,000,000] 3,993,573 
ey ns oe ti. 5,594,285 413947155] 37340’ 155 1,044,000] 1,000,000 566, 590 
BIA Spin tease 2,010,607 2/010,6071 1°505' 607 505, 000 465, 000 eo Et DED AU TO SOT, O08, COOK, 485,000) | tg Bae 
OMe Us Me oni nemen ye a, 
Metre its OE aan aayi “960 287]. 2a1, aRrhe” \ %.600) 1 Ba00| ed aa 287 269, 287 261, 687 7,600 5, 200 99,722 
EE SA EES 464, 967 464, 967 455, 167 9, 800 9,500 82, 527 
| ee ae 219, 027 219, 027 217, 227 1, 800 1,000 26, 093 
| SRS eae 118, 822 118, 822 113, 922 4,900 4,800 37, 786 
° OCS CAE ee ee 583, 307 583, 307 556, 507 26, 800 26, 500 198, 684 
Me ty 620,313 620,313 605, 313 15, 000 14, 000 109, 667 
|S eee 1,027,040] 1,027,040] 1, 005,040 22, 000 19, 000 51, 504 
2 oe aN 3,740,121] 3,740,121] 3'346° 121 394, 000 385,000]. 1,228; 803 
Melee ieee Op a 3,648,642} 3,648,642] 2,824 642 824,000 814, 000 280, 819 
POR GIS Rainn i 2,889,499] 2,889,499] 2,135, 499 754, 000 750, 000 278,570 
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Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


The growth of the live-stock industry in Canada from decade to decade is — 
indicated in summary form in Table 11. : 


11.—Live Stock in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1941 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

No No No No No. No No No. 

Hiorsestsesst. see 836, 743] 1,059,358] 1,470,572) 1,577,493] 2,598,958} 3,610,494) 3,215,431) 2,845,024 : 
Alcattle.ce. cer: 2,624, 290| 3,433,989] 4,120,583] 5,576,451) 6,526,083} 8,519,484] 8,099, 883) 8, 653, 384 
Milk cows.......| 1,251,209| 1,695,800] 1,857,112) 2,408,677| 2,695, 255| 3,324,653) 3,685,114 8,705 ,0832 

Other cattle.....| 1,373,081] 1,838,189] 2,263,474) 8,167,774) 3,930,828) 5,194,831) 4,514,769 4,948,301 

Sheep eee ween ne 3,155,509} 3,048,678] 2,563,781) 2,510, 239] 2,174,300) 3, 203, 966) 3,627,116) 2,840,092 — 

SWAN A ere terest 1,366,083} 1,207,619] 1,783, 850) 2,353, 828) 3, 634,778] 3,404,730) 4,774, 828) 6,174,309 

1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk — 

purposes. — 


<% 
Live stock on farms as obtained from the census data, cannot be separated — 
from the total numbers except for the past three census years. Table 12 gives the — 


numbers of live stock on farms for those years. ; 
12.—Live Stock on Farms in Canada, Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 i 

Item 1921 1931 1941 Ri 

No. No. No. sh 

ma 

Horses......... Ne ae oe A OER SA PO Se co he 3,451, 752 3, 113, 909 2,788,795 am 
PAI GA EELO: GPM ee eee tent ee ted oc edie a RE Rar oats dav Tt wire Ne 8,369, 489 7, 973, 031 8,517,348 
Mill icowe sc. Ce ee Loe eRe eee INE OOS es Beene ee oe 3, 228, 6331 3,523, 0011 3,623,9492 
Other cattle: ici) Bet A ee ee. Dee eee 5, 140, 856 4, 450, 030 4,893, 501° 
Sheet: a! AU Sey Cee Oe Cire ae eee amr eulaeee ey 3, 200, 467 3, 627, 116 2,840,092 
hs tA10 11 cae Gea eh Ning ai AA ae ana os MRE ap A A AR ANS eh AN ea 3,324, 291 4,699, 831 6, 081, 389 & 
1 Cows in milk or in ealf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk — 


purposes. 


% 
Annual estimates based on census data are made of numbers of animals on farms. ‘ 
The indexes in Table 13 are the numbers of live stock for the respective years — 
expressed as percentages of the numbers on farms during the period 1935 to 1939. 
Table 14 gives the absolute figures by provinces for 1941-45 and Table 15 the average : 
values per head of farm live stock in the same years. ‘ 


4 
13.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, 1936-45 ed 
(Average 1935-39 =100) 
Note.—Comparable figures for 1906-35 are given at pp. 211-212 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Milk Other All Sheep : 
Year Horses Cows Cattle Cattle and Lambs Swine 
LOS Gre. sete ieee or tee tees ees eas 101-6 100-7 101-8 101-3 102-5 105-0 
NOR Tice tee co Sarees tee co ISS 100-4 101-7 102-7 102-3 99-6 102-0 
LOS Siiae 1. Ae temmeee eg heen iach 97-8 98-7 96-5 97-4 98-8 89-5 
AOS ORE ta sn RN E e fas ele ates 97°5 97-4 95-1 96-1 94-4 110°8 
HOPS Sanaa SN Fee Miata Fe 98-1 96-5 95-8 96-1 93-6 152-4. 
LOA ery cre ines! mae eee, 08-4 95-9 99-1 97-7 92-1 154-4 © % 
NOT FZ RM Gira aes Meisner oays 99-4 97-4 106-6 102-6 103-7 180-9 
OY sO Ne Ue SOP Pg barman oe 98-0 100-4 118-9 110-9 112-2 206-9 ¥. 
1QAD Fak Rote Win Saas BaE ee ers 96-6 103-9 130-0 118-7 120-9 196-5 
OA Sete, eae eeaacatltts, Sree 91-2 105-8 137-0 123-4 117-5 153-0 
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14.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, June 1, 1941-45 


Notrr.—Comparable heures for 1906-40 are published in the ‘‘Annual Report of Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1943’’ 


_ Province and Item] 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 |iProvinceand Item] 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


7000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 

Canada— Ontario— 

ETOTSCS.. fies as ss 2,789} 2, 816] 2,775) 2,735). 2,585] Horses......... 532! 527) 522) 507) 492 

Milk cows....... 3,624} 3,681] 3,795) 3,930} 3,998] Milk cows...... 1,156] 1,150) 1,170} 1,188} 1,253 

Other cattle..... 4,893) 5,264] 5,870) 6,416] 6,760] Other cattle 1,484] 1,489] 1,524] 1,557) 1,655 

hare 1.1 Le ae 2,840} 3,197) 3,459) 3,726 §. 622!| * Sheep.). 2.0. 5.2. 662} 689] 738) 737) 724 

SWAN Occciisrs sien is 6,081) 7,125) 8,148 ia 741} 6,026] Swine.......... 1, 882} 1,861] 1,885} 1,900} 1,979 
ee. E. Isiand—- Manitoba— 

MeITOTSeS.......... 28 28 27 27 2d\| SeOrsessc dos sees 802} 305) 298] 290]; 264 
Milk cows....... 46 47 46 46 47|, Milk cows...... 306] 345) 370) 387) 366 
Other cattle..... 48 52 54 59 59] Other cattle.... 399} 477) 558} 606] 658 
SMOCD sc kcs oe sce 44 47 56 58 60) Sheep.......... 246; 311}, 327} 319] 288 
RWVANO CE. tees 5 48 58 65 66 60) Swine.......... 503} 708} 877] 624) 457 

‘Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
PFOTSOS cs 5.0.02 36 36 36 36 Sip = HLOrsesee nace: 801} 830} 824) 819] 783 
Milk cows....... 108 104 104 109 109) Milk cows...... 438 468 503 529 525 
Other cattle..... 97 100 108 123} °117]) Other cattle.... 803 928} 1,100] 1,356] 1,454 
MGOD ic oe sc ce: 138 149 162 161 160] Sheep.......... 330 410 463 531 513 
WENO Co oh sks 44 54 65 69 59] Swine......<... 944! 1,325] 1,755} 1,600] 1,007 

New Brunswick- Alberta— 
orses!........ 45 46 48 47 46] Horses......... 649| 647] 628) 603] 564 
Milk cows....... 115s 114 113} 118} 119! Milk cows...... 364) 367! 376} 386] 376 
Other cattle 92 96 107 114 107] Other cattle 978) 1,102} 1,251) 1,357) 1,484 

2305 eae 93 94 107 111 114) Sheep.......... 675 828 900} 1,023 975 
Rainer ness. 68 85 94| 104 SZ ee Swine 2c ke , 706} 2,093} 2,338] 2,279] 1,469 

Quebec— British Columbia 
WORSES.......0.:. 333] 335| 330] 344) 314] Horses.....+... 3 62 62 62 60 
Milk cows....... 999} 997] 1,019} 1,071) 1,104] Milk cows...... 92 92 94 96 99 
Other cattle..... 759 784 886 959 908) Other cattle.... 233 236 282 285) 318 
SINGS (ee ee 526 544 574 638 649] Sheep.......... 126 125 132 148 139 
ROWANO. po... oss. 808i 859! 979] 1,001} 844\1 Swine.......... 78 82 90 98 69 


15.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1941-45 
Nore.—Values shown in this table are not strictly comparable; for 1941 they are census data, for 1942 


. _ they are based on the 1941 figures, and for other years they are derived from reports of crop and live-stock 


correspondents. 


Province and Item} 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 ||Provinceand Item| 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— ; Ontario— 
ETOTSCS 5. oe cue os 69 80 vfs) 69 ‘Horses. 3.2055 « 86 88 109 102 95 
All cattle........ 39 49 71 67 68 All cattle....... 46 59 81 17 79 
Milk cows.......} 53 70 =|102 97 98 Milk cows...... 62 81 116 =|111 114 
Other cattle.....} 28 34 51 49 61 Other cattle....| 33 42 55 61 6a 
SUG 6:00} 6-90} 10-90; 9-90} 9-40] Sheep.......... 7-60} 9-40) 13-50} 11-80] 11-80 
S00 9-00} 10-70} 16°50) 18-40] 20-10] Swine.......... 10-40} 12-30} 16-50} 19-40} 22-70 
P.E. Island— Manitoba— 
RPorses. sw). he's os 99 105 111 113 115 VOrseS'.h eae hes 54 55 65 59 53 
Allcattle........ 28 36 58 52 57 All cattle....... 38 48 67 65 64 
Milk cows....... 40 , 85 78 85 Milk cows...... 52 70 93 91 8&7 
Other cattle..... 15 85 82 85 Other cattle....| 27 82 50 48 §1 
RIMOCD.. 2... sss 5-40 eo 40} 10-40] 8-60} 9-20)) Sheep.......... 5-60} 6-40) 10-20} 9-30) 8-00 
Shut 9-40} 11-60) 15-70} 20-20} 21-60] Swine.......... 8-10} 9-70} 17-20) 18-50) 19-00 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
LOTSES. o.oo cs 102 115 139 140 144 ROrses)... icc dss 50 52 55 48 40 
All cattle. ...... 30 41 59 55 58 All cattle....... 30 45 66 64 62 
Milk cows....... 89 53 81 80 83 Milk cows...... 50 66 94 93 8&7 
Other cattle.....| 21 28 89 83 86 Other cattle....}| 27 84 54 52 53 
MR nies. 4-70} 5-30} 9-10) 9-40} 9-90] Sheep.......... 5-30] 6-20) 10-40} 9-40} 7-70 
wile: ...2... 9-80} 12-10] 18-60) 18-90] 20-30! Swine.......... 7-10} 8-50) 16-00] 17-70} 18-60 
_ New Brunswick— Alberta— 
HOTSCS:...;......- 111 113 144 143 142 Horses uae. as. 47 50 55 49 41 
' Allcatile....... 25 32 BY. 54 55 All eattle....... 39 43 64 62 63 
Milk cows....... 85 45 81 77 77 Milk cows...... 52 67 89 88 89 
Other cattle..... 14 16 32 81 30 Other cattle....} 33 85 56 54 56 
ae 4-50} 5-20} 9-60} 8-80} 8-30] Sheep.......... 5-80} 6-30} 10-00] 9-00) 8-60 
Pwine........... 9-10} 10-90] 21-30) 20-20] 20-30] Swine.......... 8-70} 10-50} 16-00} 18-10} 18-90 
Quebec— British Columbia 
BLOPSES... . o0c «:« TAZ ata eet S8e St (isd HV OTseSiq gasses 58 G2 OSs 108 96 
meeAll cattle......; 33 45 75 68 70 Allveattle.<e.25. 42 52 62 64 64 
Milk cows....... AY 65 1105 96 95 Milk cows...... 60 V6 86 88 91 
- Other cattle..... 16 20 40 87 39 Other cattle....| 34 43 54 57 66 
eee 5-30} 6-20] 10-60] 10-10} 9-50) Sheep.......... 6-70} 7-10} 11-20} 11-20) 10-70 


Bwine;.......... 9-401 11-30) 17-90) 17-80) 18-601 Swine.......... 9-40! 11-40] 16-00) 17-601 19-20 
EI at ag eas el hh cle a tll ch Ada eld the 
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Wool.—Shorn wool production in Canada in 1945 totalled 14,513,000 Ib., 
which was below the 1944 output by over 600,000 lb. However, an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 Ib. in pulled wool production, due to greatly increased marketings — 
of sheep and lambs, resulted in a total wool production of 19,626,000 Ib., over 
340,000 lb. above the total for 1944. 


In spite of a slightly higher price per pound in 1945, the total value of the shorn 
wool production was $86,000 less than in 1944. No value is assigned to pulled ig 
wool production as returns from this product are included in the estimates of the i 
value of sheep and lambs marketed. 


16.—Kstimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption of Wool in 
Canada, 1936-45 


Nortr.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920- au 
are given at p. 219 of the 1989 Year Book and for 1930-35 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition. 


Shorn a 
Fo nn Total Apparent 
Year Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- — 
Yield Total Price Total duction sumption 


per Yield per Value 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 


lb. 7000 lb. cts. $ 000 Ib. | "0001b. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | '0001b, _ 
MU BXO et Bide 7:2 12,521 14-2 1,773,000 3, 882 16, 403 9,775 59, 128 65,756 
WOR TEs Ohaeo Sec 7-2 12, 289 15-4 1,891,000 3,785 16,074 5,093 60,375 71,356 
AOS Sieve 7:3 12,000 11-7 1,401, 000 3, 628 15, 628 4,398 45,101 56,331 
BED ee wane 7:5 11,761 13-5 1, 588,000 3,489 15, 250 4,879 51,953 62,324 
MLE Lage am 7:4 11,549 19:3 2,228,000 3,346 14, 895 2,681 86,170 98,384 
AE TR ee 7:5 11, 630 22-1 2,571,000 3, 624 15, 254 3,025 93,070 | 105,299 — 
Oar a ee 7 12, 867 25-5 3, 283, 000 3,610 16,477 384 | 114,428 | 130,521 
1943). x53 ws 7:5 13, 929 27-0 3,761, 000 3, 889 17,818 2,316 | 104,364 | 119,866 
108 Tao. 7:5 15, 128 27-1 4,106,000 4,151 19,279 15, 520 52, 690 56,449 
DOOD. bas si 7-6 14,513 27-7 4,020, 000 5, 113 19, 626 11,927 59, 506 67,205 


Subsection 5.—Poultry and Egés 


The data on the value of live poultry are now revised from 1941 to 1945 to 
accord with other farm live stock, which are valued as of June 1 each year, the date — 
of the annual surveys. The 1941 numbers and values are from the 1941 Census. 


The flock improvement work of the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, carried on for many years, again showed its efficacy in the larger 
production of eggs in 1945, when 373,952,000 doz. were produced on the farms of — 
the nine provinces. Of this production it was estimated that 264,674,000 doz. é 
were sold by farmers. : 


Production of farm poultry meat, however, declined in 1945, the total being. 
307,435,600 lb., as compared with 315,176,000 Ib. in 1944.. There were declines — 
in each kind of poultry except ducks. The domestic disappearance, however, : 
increased to 322,654,700 lb. in 1945 from 315,156,514 lb. in 1944 due to the large 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the year. Consumption increases were shown — 
in all kinds of poultry meat except geese. y 
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i -17.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, June 1, 1941-45 


iy 
. _ Hens 
Total Poultry and Turkeys Geese Ducks 
Province ones 

an are re ee cD 

Year aur be Total neaber Total pe Total ee Total ees Total 

Paes Value Pte ant Value Finest Value Nive i Value Tanoct Value 

tt 000 $’000 000 $000 000 $000 ‘000 $’000 000 $’000 

‘otais— 

LA 63,526 | 27,444 | 58,994 | 24,506 | 3,205 | 2,050 650 560 622 296 
MOA e Pentel. ssi. 73,140 | 35,902 | 68,106 | 32,230 | 3,541 | 2,582 | ~ 686 654 807 436 
3 RR ie cincc is ss) 79,228 | 70,780 | 74,961 | 63,615 25955 5,657 628 920 684 588 
Pee to. s 91,669 | 82,226 | 86,792 | 73,693 3,380 6,789 658 1,011 839 133 
CES (ee oe 89,569 | 82,587 | 84,725 | 73,612 | 3,326 | 7,122 641 | 1,032 877 821 
P. E. Island— 
POR ee eats 851 431 807 396 15 12 19 18 10 5 
Ee Dimers tebe. 5: <-s 1,046 591 1,000 550 16 15 18 19 12 7 
US ee 1,098 958 1,063 914 13 17 12 18 10 9 
UA cs vac 125 1,288 1, 222 1,237 9 19 14 20 14 12 
UAORH Gis sels ce 1,257 1,380 1220 1,318 8 18 14 28 15 16 
Nova Seotia— 
19411... 1,138 633 1 605 15 17 6 8 4 2 
i ee 1,414 862 1,387 832 12 14 8 10 a 6 
EE) One 1,627 1-579 1,601 1,516 12 38 9 19 5 6 
CH A 1,978 2,176 1,947 2,112 17 40 8 16 6 8 
Ss 1, 842 1,788 1,805 1,699 19 61 8 V7 10 11 
New Brunswick 
SCS = oa oe 1,148 649 1,102 609 33 26 9 11 4 3 
oS eee 1,376 886 1,313 827 46 39 11 16 6 4 
Ja 1,598 1, 736 1,550 15,682 32 76 10 19 6 9 
Oe ess .ls 1,844 2,095 1,792 1,979 34 86 10 20 8 10 
% i nn 1,923 2,036 1,869 1,915 35 87 11 23 8 11 
Quebec— 

1 8,324 4, 548 8, 063 4,332 173 134 46 47 36 31 
NS) ri 9,408 5,921 9,116 5, 652 205 178 43 48 44 43 
BEAD WHE. o's. 9,925 | 11,553 9,655 | 10,844 213 622 27 53 30 34 
Aes. 12,631 | 13,339 | 12,255 | 12,526 228 627 Sie We 111 111 
ee 12,194 | 13,210 | 11,725 | 12,197 302 804 35 73 132 136 

Ontario— 
J 23,078 | 10,973 | 21,764 | 10,012 678 516 296 284 319 150 
UD) an 24,622 | 13,419 | 23,325 | 12,363 686 576 283 300 328 180 
1 26,693 | 25,671 | 25,403 | 23,544 668 1,366 292 464 330 297 
ORB hake. . 27,467 | 25,697 | 26,164 | 23, 466 673 1, 443 296 486 334 302 
Gn 28,642 | 28,894 | 27,279 | 26,295 706 1, 697 299 529 358 373 
Manitoba— 
TN eee 6, 473 2,190 5,748 1,778 601 345 64 42 58 23 
7 Mie 8, 334 3,246 7,240 2,534 884 592 } 79 60 131 60 
Mase Gis. so 8,735 6, 946 8,052 5, 874 512 897 85 111 86 64 
Ee ee 9,739 7,918 9,049 6,782 514 961 76 96 100 79 
LE ae 9,591 tatoo 8, 937 6,675 457 886 ve 103 120 89 
Saskatchewan— 
0 10, 887 8,412 9,731 2,774 992 548 87 60 71 29 
BUA 14, 284 5,193 | 13, 127 4,463 942 594 109 85 106 51 
LO rd 15,920 | 11,459 | 14,873 9,740 889 1, 571 Ga 85 81 63 
Mad eke, 20,703 | 16,255 | 19,249 | 13,697 A222, 2,313 98 142 134 103 
US ae 18,982 | 14,818 | 17,627 |. 12,350 1,146 2,255 90 121 119 92 
Alberta— 
19411, 8, 824 2,902 7, 953 2,383 656 400 116 80 95 38 
OAD cee es 9,609 3,698 8, 630 3,020 697 502 128 104 154 1s 
ee 2 10,005 7,493 9, 202 6,291 570 973 107 134 126 95 
TY 11, 818 9,418 | 10,959 8,003 627 Hel brid Th 142 121 96 
ne OS ee 10, 948 8,721 | 10,167 Tour 576 1,142 100 125 105 83 
British Columbia 
MOA, fer oe, 2,803 1,706 2,713 1,617 42 52 ue 10 25 15 
OE 3,047 2,086 2,968 1,989 53 ia 7 12 19 13 
UE en 3,627 3,385 3, 562 3,260 46 97 9 LF 10 11 
y Mosaic... ee 4, 230 4,040 4,155 3,891 56 123 8 14 11 12 
Bs i aa 4 190 a 987 4,096 3,792 77 172 7 13 10 10 


___? Census data, including ‘‘other’’ poultry. 
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18.—Production, Utilization and Total Values of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1940-45 and 
by Provinces, 1943-45 


Total Egg 


Production! 


Sold Off 
Farms 


Farm-Home 


Consumed 


Province Pro- 
and Laying Hens } duction 
Year per Hen 
No No. 
Totals— 
1SAO ate 25,420,000 val 
1944 es 25,874,000 113 
1942 tine H 29,236,000 115 
1943 eee 32,725,000 116 
1944 eae 37,245,000 116 
1945) spe 37,929,000 118 
P.E.I.— 
1043 Ce ae 574,000 102 
1944-57-28 hy 660, 000 103 
1945 25a. ee 695, 000 110 
S.— 
1943). oo 897,000 109 
1944....... 1,090,000 111 
19452... 5.28 1,065,000 115 
N.B.— 
1943 noch 790,000 103 
1944 7 See 950, 000 107 
LO4D Fe etdse 991,000 111 
ue.— 
1943 4,248, 000 117 
1Q44 ee 5,392, 000 118 
194530278; 5, 628,000 118 
Ont.— 
1045 eRe 10, 161,000 121 
944 ene 10, 466, 000 Ze 
OAS Ue Res: 11, 457, 000 125 
Man.— 
1943 Se eee 3, 623,000 111 
1944....... 3,891,000 111 
Od by eet 4,111,000 112 
Sask.— 
OY. tans eras 6, 247,000 110 
1 WS): Fi See 7,700,000 109 
194 Oe ee 7,051, 000 110 
Alta.— 
1943... ose 4,048,000 110 
1944. ...... 4, 603, 000 109 
1945 ceo 4,473, 000 115 
B.C.— 
bUty BPE Ae oe 2,137,000 135 
1944....... 2,493, 000 135 
145s. ae 2,458, 000 135 


235,525,000 
244,468,000 
280, 688,000 
315, 608,000 
360,948,000 
373,952,000 


4,879,000 
5, 665, 000 
6,371,000 


8, 148, 000 
10, 082, 000 
10,206,000 


6,781,000 
8, 471,000 
9, 167,000 


41,418,000 
53, 022,000 
55, 342, 000 


102, 457,000 
107, 276,000 
119,344, 000 


33, 513, 000 
35, 992, 000 
38,370, 000 


57, 264,000 
70, 583, 000 
64, 634, 000 


37, 107,000 
41,811,000 
42, 866, 000 


24,041,000 
28,046,000 
27, 652, 000 


140,842,000 
158,219,000 
199,297,000 
223,768,000 
253,937,000 
264,674,000 


3,691, 000 
4,277,000 
4,772,000 


4,278,000 
5, 293,000 
5,358, 000 


4,442,000 
5, 549, 000 
6,008, 000 


24, 306, 000 
31,018,000 
31, 684,000 


81, 966, 000 
86,035, 000 
96, 236, 000 


25,303,000 
27,174,000 
29,343,000 


36, 935, 000 
45,526, 000 
41,377,000 


22, 285, 000 
25,086, 000 
25, 720, 000 


20, 562, 000 
23,979,000 
24,176,000 


89,974,000 
81,360,000 
75,779,000 
85,210,000 
99,470,000 
101,831,000 


1,090, 000 
1, 275,000 
1, 433, 000 


3,707,000 
4, 587,000 
4,644,000 


2,204, 000 
2,753,000 
2,979,000 


16,319, 000 
20, 944,000 
21, 860, 000 


18, 135, 000 
18,773,000 
20, 885, 000 


7,540,000 
8,098, 000 
8, 633, 000 


19, 184,000 
23, 645, 000 
21, 652,000 


14,026,000 
15, 889,000 
16, 289, 000 


3,005, 000 
3,506, 000 
3, 456, 000 


Price 

per Total Value 
Dozen 

cts. $ 
19-5 46,001,000 
21-4 52,212,000 
29-0 81,493,000 
31-9 100,537,000 
29-0 106,269,000 
32-0 118,890,400 
33-0 1, 612,000 
31-4 1,780, 000 
31-0 1,974, 600 
36-8 2,998,000 
32:8 3,309,000 
36-0 3, 649, 900 
34-9 2,369, 000 
31-9 2,705,000 
35-0 3, 224, 300 
34-9 14, 438, 000 
31-9 16, 901,000 
34-0 18,718, 100 
36-1 36, 958, 000 
34-1 36, 562,000 
37-0 44,151,200 
27-2 9,111,000 
26-2 9, 430,000 
28-0 10, 740, 200 
25-4 14, 564, 000 
23-9 16, 894,000 
25-5 16, 427, 200 
26-4 9, 800,000 
24-9 10, 406, 000 
25-5 10, 853, 600 
36-1 8, 687, 000 
29-5 8, 282,000 
33-0 9, 150, 800 


1Includes eggs sold off farms, farm-home consumed and used for hatching purposes on farms. 


19.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1940-45, and by Kind 
of Poultry, 1943-45 


Elsewhere 
Produced 


Total 
Production 


Domestic 
Dis- 
appearance 


Per 
Capita 
Con- 
sump- 
tion? 


Farm 
Type and Year Production! 

doz. 

Eggs— 

a te Ores sent ie See 227,283,000 
TEEN Pa a eet = oe 235,912,000 
G42 or eee VS. a ees 270,865,000 
194 Oe ere ee toe 304,699,000 
1944 SRA ase ae 348,316,000 
ay reer 360,864,000 


15,081,000 
15,060,000 
15,000,000 
17,500,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 235. 


242,364,000 
250,912,000 
285,865,000 
322,199, 000 
368,316,000 
380,864,000 


247,037,411 
255,291,498 
290,900,527 
327,958,454 
375,428,000 
407,908,000 


231,822,650 
234,006,649 
256,788,735 
279,754,361 
291,681,000 
283,226,000 


a. 


ie 
- 
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19.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1940-45, and by Kind 
of Poultry, 1943-45—concluded 


: Per 
Farm Elsewhere Total Total Domestic | Capita 
Type and Year ° . Dis- Con- 
Production Produced Production Supply fppearenee Satan 
tion2 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb, 
All Poultry— 
MORO UES SAE 219,119,000 14,895,000 | 234,014,000 | 249,404,7533| 234,256,6373] 20-58 
TTS Ot Se Serer 220,007,000 14,895,000 | 234,902,000 | 247,289,3083| 224,733,4733] 19-53 
Lip DAS Sas Se ie dnd 258,650,000 14,895,000 | 273,545,000 | 294,204,3955) 274,198,3433| 23-52 
7 ROE B RS og an oe eee 265,308,000 16,000,000 | 281,308,000 | 295,870,8855] 269,870,8883| 22-85 
1 EY gel sea a al a a 315,176,000 18,000,000 | 333,176,000 | 358,419,0893| 315,156,5143} 26-32 
iO, a ae 307,435,600 18,000,000 | 325,435,600 | 350,084,8003| 322,654,7003| 26-62 
Fowl and chickens— 
MOAa ee. eke Ee 225, 802, 000 14,500,000 | 240,302,000 | 250,312,908 | 230,453,066 | 19-51 
[CY See tae e eS Se e fe 272,340,000 16,400,000 | 288,740,000 | 307,963,808 | 270,037,094 | 22-55 
CE Ese ena art a etal a 264, 543, 600 16,400,000 | 280,943,600 | 301,366,500 | 276,174,100 | 22-79 
Turkeys— 

TER Vine ON Ry A a 30, 147,000 1,200,000 31,347,000 35, 150,095 30,938,415 2-62 
BOS GARR cu ee os 32, 480, 000 1,300,000 33, 780, 000 37, 828, 840 34,012, 653 2-84 
MOAB Pa tN 32, 438, 400 1,300, 000 33, 738, 400 37, 503, 400 35, 529, 500 2-93 

Geese— 
MOB Seebeck. 5 5, 898,000 200, 000 6,098, 000 6, 247, 599 5,959, 241 0-51 
TOY Le eae ee ae 6,064, 000 200,000 6, 264,000 6,518,392 653375228 0-53 
OES oi ee ea See ee 5,911,000 200, 000 6,111,000 6, 281, 800 6, 167, 700 0-51 
Ducks— . 
DLE as eae 3,461,000 100, 000 3, 561,000 3, 756, 924 3,510,731 0-30 
HOGA oes veces Sik al, cil 4,292,000 100,000 4,392,000 4,635,125 | . 4,299,844 0-36 
10S) a ne ea nas 4,542,600 100, 000 4,642, 600 4,933,100 4,783, 400 0-39 
1 Excludes eggs used for hatching. 2 Based on estimates of population given at p. 127. 3 In- 


cludes stocks of unclassified poultry and poultry in transit not shown in the various classifications. 


; Subsection 6.—Dairying 


The development of dairying enterprises which commenced at the beginning 
of the War reached a peak in 1944. The stimulation of dairy production by producer 
subsidies during the entire war period, and the payment of consumer subsidies 
during the past three years has tended to increase the sales of fluid milk for direct 
consumption. After the collapse of Germany in May, 1945, production suffered 
from a reactionary development which became more pronounced after the final 
cessation of hostilities in August. The retreat from dairying in the Prairie Provinces 
following the bountiful harvest of 1944 with higher prices paid for grain and live- 
stock, and the cumulative effects of the labour shortage, all played a part in halting 
the upward swing in dairying production during 1945. 


Milk Production and Utilization.—Production of milk reached a high 
point in 1944. In 1945 a decline of 4,000,000 Ib. was recorded, reducing the total 
to 17,620,000,000 Ib. A notable feature of the situation was a slight decline in the 
quantity used in manufacture, which resulted from the smaller quantities used for 
making creamery butter. On the other hand, fluid sales increased about 2-5 
p.c. over 1944, while the amount used on farms for manufacture, home consumption 
end live-stock feeding remained practically the same. In 1945, factory dairy 
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en a a a SE ee ee 


products absorbed approximately 56 p.c. of the milk supply as against a five-year 
average (1939-43) of 54 p.c. The proportion used for fluid sales also advanced, 
being 23 p.c. in 1945 as compared with an (1939-43) average of 20 p.c. On the 
other hand the percentage used on farms declined to 21 p.c. from 26 p.c. in the same 
comparison. Milk production in the Prairie Provinces showed a 7 p.c. reduction 
over 1944 which was partially offset by a combined increase of 3 p.c. in British 
Columbia and the five eastern provinces. 


Butter Production.—Creamery butter production in 1945 suffered a reduction 
of over 5,000,000 lb. This decline occurred in the Prairie Provinces only, where 
the reduction was 13 p.c. as compared with 1944. 


The dairy butter make of 53,283,000 lb. was approximately 1,300,000 lb. 
below the output of 1944, each province, except British Columbia, having shown a 
reduced make. A point that should be observed, however, is that the Prairie 
Provinces continue to produce considerable quantities of dairy butter, most of 
which is made in Saskatchewan where the 1945 output represented 26 p.c. of the 
total production of Canada. 


Cheese Production.—Cheddar cheese production in 1945 was the highest 
since 1942, being approximately 184,000,000 lb. as compared with 206,000,000 
lb. in that year. The total factory production of 186,251,000 lb. (including 1,799,000 
lb. of cheese other than cheddar) represented an increase of 2-5 p.c. over that of 
1944. Farm-made cheese amounted to 744,000 lb., being slightly less than that 
produced in 1944. 


Miscellaneous Milk Products.—Concentrated milk products advanced to 
298,684,000 Ib. in 1945, an 8 p.c. increase over 1944. Whole-milk products repre- 
sented 82-1 p.c. of this total and milk by-products 17-9 p.c. Evaporated milk, 
the principal whole-milk product, moved up from 184,000,00) Ib. to 202,000,000 
lb.; and skim milk powder, the principal by-product, advanced from 30,000,000 
Ib. to 36,000,000 lb. 


The restrictions placed on the production and sale of ice cream for civilian use 
tended to reduce the quantity manufactured. The closing of military establish- 
ments in the latter part of 1945 was reflected in the output for the year which fell 
to 16,431,000 gal. as compared with 17,667,000 gal. in 1944. 


Domestic Disappearance.—Creamery butter directed into consumption 
channels in 1945, has been estimated at 292,508,000 lb.; combined with dairy butter 
and whey butter, the domestic disappearance of the total was 348,514,000 lb. 
On a per capita basis the former was 24-14 lb., while dairy and whey butter were 
4-40 and 0-22 lb., respectively. It will be seen from Table 24 that the total per 
capita disappearance of 28-76 lb. was approximately 1 lb. less than that shown in 
the previous year, and just slightly more than that of 1943. The domestic dis- 
appearance of cheese (including cheddar, farm-made cheese and factory cheese 
other than cheddar) reached a total of 58,851,000 lb., averaging 4-86 lb. per capita. 
Concentrated whole-milk products showed a per capita disappearance of 14-15 lb. 
and concentrated milk by-products 4-04 lb. Comparative figures for 1944 were 
13-17 lb. and 3-71 lb. Despite the increase in fluid milk sales already indicated, 
the increase in population in 1945 left the daily average unchanged at 0-98 pints 
per capita. 
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a Province and Year 


PO AMIRGS. <2. Sh chee 1939 


Prince Edward Island..1944 
1945 


a BNOVva SCO cs.) 1944 
_’ 1945 
New Brunswick....... 1944 

1945 


Mm. Quebec... 2.2.65... 1944 
man: 1945 


MAELO eos ee ssa ee 1944 
1945 


Miemitoba, +... 1944 
1945 


Saskatchewan......... 1944 
1945 


PMID CTU: dec sisess.s: classes 1944 
1945 


British Columbia...... 1944 
; 1945 


1944 and 1945 


Used in Manufacture 


On 
Farms 


000 lb. 


2,057,007 
1,981,563 
1,947,198 
1,847,088 
1,305,596 
1,286,153 
1,255, 685 


11,788 
11,530 
62, 841 
60, 277 
111, 244 
105, 767 
189,771 
185, 579 
182,616 
181,306 


135, 730 
131, 594 


336, 488 
328, 206 


217,191 
212, 690 


38, 484 
38, 736 


In 
Factories 


"000 Ib. 


8,147,108 
8,387, 298 
9,106,560 
9,778,925 
10,008,382 
9,916,519 
9,844,085 


107, 993 
112, 262 


191,418 
199, 202 


186, 649 
196, 048 
2, 826, 678 
2,944, 586 
3, 448, 150 
3,579, 321 
801, 837 
692, 943 
1, 149, 849 
97,771 
974, 341 
901, 703 
229, 604 
240, 249 


Milk Otherwise Used 

Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on 

Sales Consumed Farms 

’000 lb. 000 lb. 7000 Ib. 
3,011,515 | 1,790,754 434,720 
3,017,686 | 1,809,839 802,920 
3,118,839 | 1,641,150 736,155 
3,387,945 | 1,674,065 800,567 
3,706,513 | 1,714,112 784,370 
3,912,476 | 1,717,191 791,699 
4,007,858 | 1,716,296 496,123 
21,012 26,009 7,488 
Da ears, 26,151 nook 
129, 541 48,535 12,717 
135, 981 48,301 12,141 
82, 263 64, 856 14, 054 
82,743 65, 122 13,771 
1, 250, 133 371, 890 153, 287 
1, 282,009 373,042 157, 663 
1, 511, 678 498, 760 193, 638 
1, 563, 857 496,307 197, 256 
190, 067 139, 457 75, 639 
190, 656 140, 255 75, 789 
172, 444 329, 294 156, 591 
172,321 326, 960 Joa, oon 
262, 592 201, 150 150, 815 
260, 555 202,476 151, 932 
292,746 37, 240 27,470 
298, 561 37, 682 26,677 


1944 and 1945 


CS ee —— — ——— —  ——————e——e—e——eeeeeeee—o—o—oE—E—E—E™E==—OoOeOee 


 20.—Production and Utilization of Milk in Canada, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 


Total Milk 
Production 


7000 lb. 


15,781,104 
15,999, 256 
16,549,902 
17,488, 590 
17,518,973 
17,624,038 
17,620,047 


174, 290 
178, 455 


445,052 
455, 902 


459, 066 

463,451 
4,791, 759 
4,942, 879 
5, 834, 842 
6,018, 047 
1,342, 730 
1,231,237 
2,144, 666 
1,958, 815 
1, 806, 089 
1, 729, 356 


625, 544 
641, 905 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 


: Butter Cheese 
— Province and Year 
y Creamery Dairy Total Factory! |Farm-made} Total 
a lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
3 CO CECE BR ea ae ere 1939 | 267,612,546] 87,459,060) 355,071,546) 125,475,359), 856,375] 126,331,734 
mal 1940 | 264,723,669] 84,256,138] 348,979, 807]| 145,338,538 814,838] 146,153,576 
‘4 1941 | 285,848,196} 82,796,000) 368,644,196) 151,865,538 798,450) 152,663,988 
is 1942 | 284,591,372| 78,525,000 363,116,372) 207,431,370 787,275] 208, 218,645 
: 1943 | 311,709,476) 55,407,000) 367,116,476) 166,274, 217 760,500) 167,034,717 
a 1944 | 298,777,262] 54,580,000) 353,357,262), 181,896,679 753,070] 182,649,749 
3 , 1945 | 293,541,341) 53,283,000) 346,824,341) 186,250,510 743,975], 186,994,485 
oe Prince Edward Island.,1944 4,014, 280 503,000) 4,517,280) 1,111,575 996} 1,112,571 
sag ; 1945 4, 233,386 492,000] 4,725,386) 1,057,959 984) 1,058,943 
= INO Van SCOULA Sars. 2 1944 7,142,049} 2,670,000), 9,812,049 Nil 29, 700 29,700 
4 1945 7,387,362] 2,561,000) 9,948,362 i} 29,340 29,340 
4 New Brunswick. ...... 1944 | 7,089,136] 4,750,000), 11,839,136] 1,149, 719 3,960} 1,153, 679 
1945 7,422,269] 4,516,000) 11,938,269) 1,201,041 3,914] 1,204,955 
OUusbece'is smite Loe. 1944 | 82,194,738}  8,092,000]| 90,286,738] 62,995, 483 30,406) 63,025, 889 
7 1945 | 88,110,958}  7,913,000)| 96,023,958] 60,948, 969 30,041) 60,979,010 
q MOIGAT IO aac hes late aces 8 os 1944 | 75,074,073] 7,725,000] 82, 799,073)| 107, 525, 655 158, 470}) 107, 684, 125 
iY 1945 | 77,496, 537 7,670,000] 85,166,537} 114,025, 478 156, 556)| 114, 182, 034 
ae DeMIGCODE a. 3. c.00 tes «=p 1944 | 31,553,018] 5,741,000} 37,294,018] 3,939, 918 119,000) 4,058,913 
— 1945 | 26,995,379] 5,565,000} 32,560,379) 3,867, 693 117,560) 3,985, 253 
© Saskatchewan......... 1944 | 48,264,062} 14,305,000] 62,569,062) 602,043} 143,496], 745, 539 
a 1945 | 41,039,582} 13,952,000] 54,991,582 398, 139 141, 761 539, 900 
; Biibertar. gi. sais whee. os 1944 | 37,806,568} 9,169,000) 46,975,568] 3,788,095 227,400), 3,965,495 
; - 1945 | 34,652,528] 8,978,000] 43,680,528] 3,995, 159 224,657] 4,219,816 
British Columbia...... 1944 5,639,338} 1,625,000) 7,264,338 834, 196 39, 642 873, 838 
eS 1945 6,203,340! 1,636,000) 7,839,340 756, 072 39, 162 795, 234 


1 Data shown for 1942-45 represent cheddar and factory cheese other than cheddar in all provinces; 
prior to 1942 the figures include other cheese for Quebec only. 
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22.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, and Concentrated Milk Products, 
1944 and 1945 


Item and Province 


Ice Cream— 
Prince Edward Island.... 
NOVAS CObla te eau tee 


QueHEC Fee ete aden 
Ontanioteees. Eanes 


1944 1945 Item 1944 1945 
gal. gal. Concentrated Whole lb. Ib. 
Milk Products— 
99, 843 83, 408 Evaporated milk ceed 184, 343, 859 201, 600, 908 
ondensed milk........ , 020, 9,090, 
1,147,474 | 1,056,762 | wrilk powder............ 16,022,531 | 14,540,033 
497, 447 562, 770 Totals!............. 231,387,189 | 245,231,206 
3,309, 323 | 3,253,700 iconcentrated Milk 
Ee dt ts hae Nae seedbebiaps Cater Rew lave yak wrocg.ch 
ondensed skim milk... ;505, , 495, 
1,172,516 | 1,058,022 | Fy aporated skim milk..| 2,412,824 | 2/458, 003 
843, 042 800,458 || Skim milk powder...... 29,702,696 | 35,735,697 
1,161,595 k 1.042. 204 Condensed buttermilk. . 2, 399, 639 2, 571, 033 
Aah isy Dire Buttermilk powder..... 4, 466, 839 4,398, 575 
LTT USOSG0 4 LebeS OOONt! Casein ye hie math eee 2'961,531 | 3,793, 622 
17,666,615 | 16,431,448 Totalat 5 (0) ee 45,448,677 | 53,452,486 


1 Does not include cream powder, malted milk, sugar of milk and baby foods as fewer than three firms 
reported these three products. 


23.—Kstimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 
1944 and 1945 


Milk and Cream Consumed Per Capita 
(in Pints of Milk) Daily Consumption 
Province and Year : ; 
Milk Non- Milk Non- 

Producers Producers Total Producers} Producers Total 

pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. 

Canadair ose 1939 | 1,321,333,000| 2,268,870,000) 3,590,203,000) 1-26 0-74 0-87 
1940 | 1,335,415, 000) 2,273, 481,000] 3,608,896,000) 1-26 0-73 0-87 

1941 | 1,210,946,000) 2,349,727,000) 3,560,673,000) 1-15 0-76 0-86 

1942 | 1,300,750,000) 2,553, 463,000)| 3,854,213,000) 1-42 0-77 0-91 

1943 | 1,331,866,000) 2,793,565,000)) 4,125,431,000) 1-45 0-82 0-96 

1944 | 1,333,740,000| 2,947,652,000) 4,281,392, 000 1-45 0-85 0-98 

1945 | 1,330, 462,000) .3, 013,661,000) 4,344,123,000) 1-45 0-86 0-98 

Prince Edward Island..1944 20, 201, 000 15, 831, 000 36,032,000) 1-26 0-92 1-08 
1945 20, 272, 000 15, 922, 000 36, 194, 000 1-26 0-91 1-08 

INOVAsOCOLA nn aneene 1944 37, 697, 000 97, 596,000 135, 293, 000 0-83 0-55 0-60 
1945 37,443,000} 102,249,000) 139,692,000) 0-83 0-56 0-62 

New Brunswick........ 1944 50, 373, 000 61, 977, 000 112,350, 000 1-00 0-52 0-66 
1945 50, 482, 000 62, 218, 000 112, 700, 000 1-01 0-52 0-66 

Quebece sees sauee. 2- 1944 288, 846,000} 941, 848, 000)| 1, 230, 694, 000 1-13 0-92 0-96 
1945 | 289,180,000] 963,991, 000}| 1, 253,171,000) 1-14 0-92 0-96 

Ontariot eae eat vaso ee 1944 387, 387,000} 1,138, 895, 000)} 1,526, 282, 000 1-86 0-92 1-05 
1945 384, 734,000] 1,175,924, 000] 1,560, 658,000) 1-84 0-94 1-07 

Mian ibOb far tain Riaaetae 1944 108, 316, 000 143, 196, 000 251, 512, 000 1-44 0-74 0-94 
1945 108, 725, 000 143, 362, 000 252, 087, 000 1 “43 0-74 0-94 

Saskatchewan......... 1944 255, 762,000 129,919,000 385, 681, 000 1-85 0-76 1-25 
1945 253, 457, 000 129, 575, 000 383, 032, 000 1-84 0-76 1-24 

PA DOrt Arne ar Ak cate 1944 156, 233, 000 197, 836, 000 354, 069, 000 1-46 1-03 1-18 
1945 156, 958, 000 195, 921,000 352, 879, 000 1-46 1-01 1-17 

British Columbia... .. 1944 28,925,000} 220,554,000) 249,479,000) 1-19 0-68 0-72 
1945 29,211,000] 224,499,000] 253,710,000] 1-22 0-70 0-73 


24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1940-45 


Creamery 
Year 

Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita 

lb. lb. 
L940 Rete « 271, 227, 282 23-83 
LO4T ee ae: 274, 428, 241 23-85 
OA ae te 304, 721, 279 26-15 
OAS ee oe 279, 050, 533 23-62 
19440 ne iss 299, 588, 969 25-02 
1945) ee 292,507, 736 24-14 


Total Butter 


Dis- 
appearance 


Per 
Capita 


BUTTER 
Dairy Whey 

Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 
84,117, 529 7-39 2,005, 937 0-18 
82, 918, 369 7-21 2,151,035 0-19 
78, 542,324 6-74 2,682,111 0-23 
55, 420, 943 4-69 1,966, 815 0-17 
54, 574, 219 4-56 2,538,008 0-21 
53,347, 857 4-40 2,658, 807 0-22 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 239. 


lb. 
357,350, 748 
359, 497, 645 
385, 945, 714 
336, 438, 291 
356,701, 196 
348, 514, 400 


Se nates cme py 


DAIRYING 
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24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1940-45—concluded 


10405... 
| eee 
O42 Ai tals 
M048 Sis cies 
A aan 
BP ck dake 


£940 sy isaac 
PO4t Ge Ex. 
OE Aer are 
1048 Fos res 
M8 ie eaters 
LT eee re cs 


CHEESE 
Cheddar Other Farm-Made Total Cheese 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita|| appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
39, 797, 497 3°50 2,199, 553 0-19 814, 838 0-07 42, 811, 888 3-76 
49,491,012 4-30 2,418,501 0-21 798, 450 0-07 52, 707, 963 4-58 
42,999, 900 3-69 2,035,971 0-17 787,275 0-07 45, 823, 146 3°93 
47,764, 310 4-04 2,271, 713 0-19 760, 500 0-06 50, 796, 523 4-30 
51, 855, 910 4-33 2,348, 873 0-20 753,070 0-06 54, 957, 853 4-59 
55, 653, 774 4-59 2,453, 153 0-20 743,975 0-06 58, 850, 902 4-86 
CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS 
Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total! 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita|| appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. _ Ib. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
102,017, 403 8-96 7,047,784 0-62 1,778, 699 0-16 || 111,939, 545 9-84 
103, 754, 639 9-02 5, 857, 274 0-51 3, 882, 656 0-34 |} 114,304,672 9-93 
142,660,197 | 12-24 5, 454, 347 0-47 7, 953, 703 0-68 || 156,727,299 13-45 
154, 567, 531 13-09 9,391, 613 0-80 14,0938, 371 1-19 | 178,820, 821 15-14 
134,443,015 | 11-23 9,494,176 0-79 13,394, 835 1-12 || 157,765, 496 13-17 
148,564,897 | 12-26 12,577,074 1-04 10, 195,320 0-84 || 171,508, 166 14-15 
CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total? 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1,049, 617 0-09 4,291,224 0-38 25, 769, 624 2-26 37, 802, 891 3-32 
1, 269, 472 0-11 4,515, 584 0-39 27, 524, 832 2-39 39,711,398 3°45 
1, 605, 451 0-14 5,420,472 0-47 25, 639, 483 2-20 40, 539, 610 3-48 
1,642,941 0-14 3, 994, 199 0-34 22, 882, 291 1-94 38, 140, 146 3-23 
2,358, 975 0-20 3,361, 215 0-28 27,539,344 2-30 44,413,445 3-71 
2,509, 176 0-21 4,572, 812 0-38 30, 609, 031 2-53 49,009, 908 4-04 
FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk Total 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. We Up, Ib. 
3,451,3875,000 | 308-26 | 213,436,000 | 18-75 | 1,284,570,000 | 112-87 || 4,735,945,000 | 416-13 
3,437,917,000 | 298-77 | 205,807,000 | 17-89 | 1,228,505,000 | 106-76 || 4,666,422,000 | 405-53 
3,802,060,000 | 326-25 | 170,040,000 | 14-59 | 1,018,312,000 | 87-38 || 4,820,372,000 | 413-63 
4,498,935,000 | 380-88 | 190,554,000 | 16-13 847,495,000 | 71-75 || 5,346,430,000 | 452-63 
4,631,748,000 | 386-78 | 212,316,000 | 17-73 880,545,000 | 73-53 || 5,512,298,000 | 460-31 
4,827,086,000 | 398-31 | 204,123,000 | 16-84 776,832,000 | 64-10 || 5,603,918,000 | 462-41 
ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 
Butter Cheese Concentrated Totals 
Dis- Per Dis- Per | | Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. lb. 
8,318, 622,026) 730-92 499,493,146) 42-13 259,971,286| 22-84 113,967,454,368/1,227 - 26 
8,365,484,141| 726-99 590,329,185) 51-30 275,202,246) 23-96 114,120, 566,150/1, 227-13 
8,972, 200,946) 769-88 513,219,235) 44-04 393,331,884) 33-75 |/14,938,319,859]1, 281-82 
7,829,977,253| 662-88 | 568,921,058] 48-16 478,169,640) 40-48 ||14,494,383,737/1,227-09 
8, 290,960,231) 692-36 615,527,954) 51-40 426,798,184) 35-64 |/15,123,121,891/1, 262-89 
8, 096,479,432] 668-08 659,130,103) 54-39 438,059,933| 36-15 115,055,725, 516|1, 242-32 


1 Includes malted milk and cream powder, items that do not appear separately in this table. 


2 In- 


cludes five items not separately listed, namely, condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of 


milk, casein and baby foods. 


as milk, 


3 Jee cream in terms of milk is included in the total for all products; 
on a per capita basis the 1945 disappearance amounted to 1-36 gal. of the product and 21-30 gal. expressed 
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25.—Values of Farm Milk Production in Canada, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 
1944 and 1945 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used peut 
: ——-- i 
Province and Year On In tluid Farm-Home Fed Pro- 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed | on Farms duction 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $'000 

@anaday cee, os: 1939 16,244 64,061 45,102 13,621 5,868 | 144,896 
1940 17,388 60,658 49,253 15,450 7,021 150,270 

1941 24,521 91,056 57,610 17,139 8,088 198,414 

1942 25,285 134,861 |° 72,714 23,862 11,390 || 268,112 

1943 19,826 152,905 84,650 24,046 12,422 296,849 

1944 19,770 165,400 98,109 29,0608 13,418 325,705 

1945 18,913 163,839 100, 962 30,680 14,152 328,546 

Prince Edward Island. .1944 172 1,741 482 442 127 2,964 
1945 Wi) 1,792 493 510 143 3, 110 

NOV ar SCObla tf. cas ene 1944 1,021 3,365 3,424 898 235 8, 948 
1945 966 3, 528 3, 642 918 231 9, 285 

New Brunswick........ 1944 1,877 3,148 2,080 1,167 253 8,525 
1945 1,708 8.290 2,128 2a 260 8, 620 

Quebec. 20, eee Nee 1944 3,075 48, 456 30, 573 5, 950 2,453 90, 507 
1945 2,902 49,139 31,705 6, 864 2,901 93, 511 

QOntariOsca iy tots lees oe 1944 2,821 61, 698 38, 713 8, 230 3,195 114, 657 
1945 2,748 63, 762 40,043 9,033 3, 590 119,176 

Manibo barsereenricincce 1944 1, 896 11,719 4,558 2,385 1, 293 21, 851 
1945 1, 883 10,370 4,437 2,384 1, 288 20, 362 
Saskatchewan......... 1944 4,993 17,025 3, 936 5, 763 2,740 34, 457 
1945 4,718 14, 495 4,012 5, 493 2,580 31, 298 

ATI Der ta eees secte oe ee 1944 3 250 14,324 6, 341 3, 540 2,655 30,415 
1945 8 los 13, 420 6, 383 3, 584 2, 689 29, 229 

British Columbia...... 1944 660 3, 924 8,002 633 467 13, 686 
1945 663 4,040 8,119 663 470 13, 955 


26.—Values of the Dairy Products of Canada, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Province 
and Year 


Canada. .1939 

: 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


PB ae Toe 
1945 


INGSsck ee 1944 
1945 


NEB Ee nee 1944 
1945 
Ouew.44: 1944 
1945 


nts Sales 1944 
1945 


Manics.2- 1944 
. 1945 

ask Ante. 1944 
1945 


Wit nae 1944 
1945 


BIG e os 1944 
1945 


Butter Cheese Mistel. 
eens 
: r arm- roaucts 
Creamery Dairy | Factory aie 
$ $ $ $ $ 


61,748,399) 16,140, 000/15,311,782 
64,908, 981)17,2'7'7,000/19, 911, 205 
93,199, 557/24,373,000)/24,737,037 
97,740,910) 24,671, 000/44, 941,562 
105,104, 000/19, 666, 000/38, 902,000 
101,536, 000/19, 614, 000/41,579,000 
101,005, 006)/18,757, 000/43, 466,000 


1, 435,000 
1, 498, 000 


2, 658, 000 
2, 840, 000 
2,562,000 
2,731,000 
28, 217, 000 
30,575, 000 
26,381,000 
27, 589, 000 
10, 302,000 
9,016,000 
15, 758, 000 
13, 215, 000 
12, 207,000 
11, 262,000 


2,016,000 
2, 283.999 


172,000 
172,000 
1,015, 000 
960,000 


1,876, 000 
1,707,000 


259,000 
248,000 


Nil 


256, 000 
270,000 


3,067, 000)14, 232,000 
2,896, 000/14, 211, 000 


2,789, 000/2 


3,937,000 


2,715, 000)25, 796, 000 


1,872,000 
1, 859, 000 


4,964,000 
4, 688, 000 
3, 209, 000 
3, 107, 000 
650,000 
653,000 


1,378,000 
1, 437,000 


260,000 
167,000 


1,076,000 
1,178,000 
181,000 
159, 000 


104, 464/25,829,171 
110, 654/31, 206,228 
147, 531/40, 999,347 
160, 000/47 ,855,754 
160, 200/49, 200,000 
156, 200/55, 253,000 
156, 200/56, 357,000 


200} 133,000 
200) 112,000 


6,000) 1,707,000 
6,000} 1,751,000 


1,000} 666,000 
1,000) 749,000 


8,000)12, 149, 000 
6,000)12, 701, 000 


33, 000/30, 350, 000 
33, 000/31, 084,000 


24,000) 1,517,000 
24,000} 1,390,000 


29,000} 1,077,000 
30,000} 1,039, 000 


45,000} 2, 526,000 
46,000) 2, 480,000 


10,000} 5, 128,000 
10,000} 5,101,000 


Milk 
Otherwise 
Used 


Skim 
Milk, 
Butter- 
milk and 
Whey 


Total 
Value 


$ 


$ 


87,787,000) 9,951,000 
95,536, 000/10, 204,000 
105,935, 000/12, 282,000 
134,057, 027/17, 447,473 
142,756, 000/19, 615,000 
155,977, 000/18, 912,000 
162,981, 000/18, 688, 000 


1,144,000 
1, 249,000 
4,940,000 
5, 234, 000 
3,769,000 
3, 893, 000 
44, 561,000 
47, 555, 000 


55, 128,000 
58, 428, 000 
9,005, 000 
9,048, 000 
13, 431,000 
13, 134, 000 


13, 909,000 
14, 124, 000 


10,090,000 
10,316, 000 


212,000 
227,000 


539, 000 
489, 000 


593, 000 

730,000 
4, 812,000 
4, 968, 000 
5,346, 000 
5, 468, 000 
1, 693, 000 
1, 483, 000 
2,798,000 
2,457,000 
2,631,000 
2,569,000 


288, 000 
297,000 


$ 


216,871,816 
239, 154,068 
301,673,472 
366,873,726 
375,403,200 
393,027,200 
401,414,200 


3,355, 200 
3,506, 200 
10, 865,000 
11, 280,000 
9, 723,000 
10,081,000 
107,046, 000 
112, 912,000 


143, 964, 000 
151, 113, 000 


25,791,000 
24, 257,000 
38,317,000 
34,730,000 
35, 603, 000 
34,716,000 


18, 363, 000 
18, 819, 000 


ee 


ail 
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24.—Values of Production, Cost of Milk at Plants, and Income from Dairying, 
1939-45, and by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Norr.—The first two columns of this table represent values based on total production, the entire milk 
supply being accounted for in each case. The third column is the cost of milk delivered for fluid and for 
manufactured purposes; while the fourth column represents the income received from the sale of milk, 
butterfat and dairy. butter. 


Farm : ; 
Total Cost Sales || Per Hundredweight of Milk 
Value of of Milk | Income 


: Value of ; 
Province and Year c Milk F $$ 
P a Pro- pra ek eae o| total | Farm | Plant | Sales ‘ 
Foducts | duction | 2 anys airy1ng || Value Value | Cost | Income 
RS $000 | $000 | g000 | $000 $ $ § $ 
Wanada ieee: 1939 | 216,872 | 144,896 | 127,416 147,618 || 1-37 0-92 1-14 1.27 
1940 | 239,154 | 150,270 | 156,594 149,910 || 1-49 0:94 1:37 1-26 
1941 | 301,673 | 198,414 | 172,247 200,337 || 1-82 1-20 1-41 1-58 
1942 | 366,873 | 268,112 | 204,823 218,927 || 2-10 1-53 1-56 1-57 
1943 | 375,403 | 296,849 | 216,315 243,361 | 2-14 1-69 1-58 1-73 
1944 | 393,027 | 325,705 | 228,363 268,305 || 2-23 1-85 1-65 1-90 
1945 | 401,414 | 328,546 | 233,294 268,467 || 2-28 1-86 1-68 1-91 
Prince Edward Island 1944 3,355 2,964 1,931 2,271 1-92 1-70 1-50 1-72 
1945 3, 506 3,110 1, 997 PEM 1:96 1-74 1-50 1-71 
Nova Scotia..........1944 10, 865 8, 943 6,070 7,304 2-44 2-01 1-89 2-07 
1945 11, 280 9,285 6, 440 7,588 || 2-47 2-04 1-92 2-10 
- New Brunswick...... 1944 9, 723 8,525 4,599 6,272 2-12 1-86 1-71 1-90 
1945 10,081 8, 620 4,774 6,137 || 2-18 1-86 1-71 1-90 
Qucbeo tea Ar. 1944 107,046 90, 507 68, 833 79,991 |} 2-93 1-89 1-69 1-93 
1945 112,912 93, 511 72,185 81,484 |} 2-28 1-89 1-71 1-91 
Ontario ge weer ts» 1944 143, 964 114, 657 85, 873 TOL, 167" |) 2-47 1-97 1-73 2-02 
1945 151,113 119,176 90,312 104,410 |} 2-51 1-98 1-76 2-01 
MTamtobals kisi 1944 25,791 21,851 14, 080 16, 552 1-92 1-63 1-42 1-64 
1945 24, 257 20,362 13,018 15,005 |} 1-97 1-65 1-47 1°67 
Saskatchewan........ 1944 38, 317 34, 457 17, 864 21,494 1-79 1-61 1-35 1-58 
1945 34, 730 31,298 15,914 18, 954 1-77 1-60 1-38 1-60 
EMD OTUA eee tS wo 1944 35, 603 30, 115 18,218 20,964 || 1-97 1:67 1-47 1-67 
1945 34, 716 29, 229 17, 486 20,064 || 2-01 1:69 1-50 1-70 
British Columbia., ...1944 18, 363 13, 686 10, 895 12, 290 2-94 2-19 2-09 2-26 
2-93 2-17 2-07 2-24 


1945 18, 819 13, 955 11,168 12,514 


Subsection 7.—Horticulture 


Annual statistics of commercial horticulture are now confined to production 
and value of fruits. Until 1943 a survey of the floriculture and nursery stock 
industry was conducted annually, but as a wartime measure the collection and 
publication of this information was suspended. No estimates of the area and 
annual production of vegetables is as yet available but an attempt is now being 
made to collect this information for the major crops. Details of area, production 
and value of all the common vegetables. grown in 1940 and 1941 will be found in a 
series of bulletins issued by the Census Branch. The processing of fruits and vege- 
tables is closely allied with production and the total value of Canadian produce used 
by the fruit and vegetable preparations and wine industries amounted to $14,513,000 
in 1942 and $14,611,000 in 1943. 


Fruit Production.—The production of fruit in Canada on a commercia- 
scale is confined to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. Fruit production in each of these Provinces is concentrated 
for the most part in fairly well defined sections. In Nova Scotia, for example, the 
Counties of Annapolis and Kings—the Annapolis Valley—and to a lesser extent 
Hants County are the main fruit-producing areas. In New Brunswick there are 
two chief centres for fruit growing, the most important being St. John River 
Valley, which includes the Counties of Queens, Kings, Sunbury and York. 
The other district is-located in Westmorland County adjacent to Nova Scotia. 
The fruit areas in Quebec can be roughly divided as follows: the Montreal area 
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including Montreal and Jesus Islands; the North Shore area including the Counties 
of L’Assomption, Terrebonne and Two Mountains; the Eastern Townships including 
Chateauguay, Huntingdon, St. Jean, Missisquoi and Rouville Counties, and the 
Quebec City district including the Counties of Portneuf, Montmorency, Lévis, 
Bellechasse, L’Islet and Quebec. In Ontario the fruit-producing area is much more 
widespread and is located in the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes as far as Georgian Bay. The most famous fruit section is, of 
course, the Niagara district which includes Welland and Lincoln Counties. There 
are two other well-known sections: the north shore of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence including the Counties of Dundas, Grenville, Leeds, Hastings, Prince 
Edward, Lennox and Addington, Northumberland, Durham and Ontario; and the 
equally well-known section in the Georgian Bay district, including the Counties of 
Grey, Bruce and Simcoe. In British Columbia there are four well-defined areas 
of fruit production, the most extensive and best known is, of course, the Okanagan 
Valley. In addition, there are the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
section and Vancouver Island. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit in 
Canada, 1940-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1935-39 


Average 
Kind of Fruit and Year Quantity Weight Value Value 
per Unit 
bu. lb. $ $ 
Apples— 
IRS IOSD SB OMe ae aye cled caaye hacker ie cette esre nate 14,560,000 | 655,191,000 10, 978, 000 0-75 
TOAD sc eons tick Beate eens 12,865,000 | 578,925,000 8,779,000 0-68 
AOA lee eee aap nt opaneeloe aie ee 10,725,000 | 482,625,000 9,472,000 0-88 
OAD RAB) SUR Sher ca, caste amas Uyesar ae iekewene sate 12, 982,000 584, 190, 000 14, 390, 000 1-11 
GUY St cae nai SSR eRe S06 tok hs Sa 12,854,000! | 578, 430,0001 16, 814,000! 1-311 
1044 SAE" Argh oe ten 2 ees, eer eee Lee: 17,829,000 | 802,305,000 22, 807, 000 1-28 
Pears— 
Ta Tee eee Sans das Sea e Moa Lins OBA aude 569,000 28,450,000 701,000 1-23 
AGA) ee eae ee ee 1 tele have ene oka reels ia 650, 000 32,500, 000 800, 000 1-23 
TOA OR get ee Se? RRM rte ee 732,000 36, 600, 000 1,137,000 1-55 
TOADS. heey eee ee ne eran eyewear c ces 753,000 37, 650,000 1,429,000 1-90 
14S cee oie eee waits aa sal etaiar ato eure 637,000! 31,850, 0001 1, 462, 0001 2°30 
a Ray, Care teas bea hanya es Bison as Sas sehr a 894, 000 44,700,000 2,007,000 2-24 
Plums and Prunes— 
ARI OB 523 00 cei eercite MEER cee ae cae cree 264, 000 13, 200, 000 318,000 1-20 
TORQ ue ec cercitocrssbl cele ote cpr ere 253,000 12, 650, 000 338, 000 1-34 
OAT Cee een, SME See lee tokerstete eters sate = 536, 000 26, 800, 000 822,000 1-53 
OY: Oat ee avn dnd AO Oe aod yao. 377, 000 18, 850, 000 737,000 1-95 
TOAD Rs Se asa evat fetaert wee ots oles ats 364, 0001 18, 200, 000 1,183, 0001 3-111 
1OAAB Et ay So 10s, ots bie on ave nemo tg te 503,000 25, 150,000 1,375,000 2-73 
Peaches— 
I WIGB 5-3 9m = iit tae teen ea eerie ae 1,023,000 51,170,000 1,473,000 1-44 
OBO 7 Ae tases a eae eee ter geeanicdeietexe tage heaere 1,345,000 67, 250,000 1,919,000 1-43 
POAT eles ap Sati ne set copaners tees caatsaMegeteaek. 1,579,000 78,950,000 2,808,000 1-78 
A OAD Ae Ie Ree nt en s etsieaye terres tater 2,003,000 | 100,150,000 3,505,000 1-75 
ICY. ioc eat Goat ok Met BAL AA Neg Seema eh 633,000 31,650,000! 2,079, 0001 3°28 
TOME en. Patios art arenas teres ee 1,698,000 84, 900, 000 4,534,000 2-67 
Apricots— 
UN POSE tO stein roi sare aie © che siedsuetare teeta, otctetarats 50,000 2,510,000 104, 000 2-08 
NOR O BA Torrasscreetcnetins ager sxoeewe ped le readied 68,000 3,400,000 148,000 2°18 
OA eee ceeecatte voce Oy cue eee oh Skok reusha ee acne el ets 76,000 3, 800,000 154,000 2-03 
OAD a Sep eeen tateect eMhicwe cat belch ene iene akerey=ieheus 98,000 4,900,000 227,000 2-32 
DOA Se ead sient hie Colors Se hott s h bie conn: 25,0001 1,250,000! 102,000! 4-08 . 
[OMA Wein ern Sen etre cote c tote terete cents 146, 000 7,300, 000 489,000 3-35 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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28.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit in 
; Canada, 1940-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


Kind of Fruit and Year Quantity Weight 
bu. lb. 
~ Cherries— 
PM ae Cnet ate Seka cies eels % ene 210,000 10, 500, 000 
OS Oe tee eb eae ae ag epee ee 172,000 8,600, 000 
LORE ne a. 2 eee ee ea ae 347,000 17,350, 000 
OR Selec bSGeaE renter ee eee ee 364, 000 18, 200, 000 
USE BE a TE RRS oo ea ae ie eee ead 216,000! | 10,800,000 
LOS Pe a hdc aae eee ines hee 285, 000 14, 250, 000 
Strawberries— Gtoon 
Aven 935239 eke teh sh teres lean bee oda brent 25, 493,000 31, 866, 000 
MOAB eee orere ede Min: me eR oe 28, 496, 000 35, 620, 000 
LOS Leary ees ceteris a eta s peed es -® 24,053,000 30,066,000! 
La ir Pe esas: SP Uae ah iy Wayne cen 17,779,000 22,224,000! 
AS Ree ert. cece er ee ee ete 16,310,000! | 20,387,500! 
Ye Pe 5 RENT eat ar RAD ee he cee ORE E 10, 922,000 13, 652,000 
Raspberries— 
ING isd RUG USS UTR cell ce egy see ae ee 9,157,000 11,446, 750 
HOAO Erne iy hated at he nt pera s 12,090,000 15,112, 500 
LOS ee ttt a teens oc Bae para Beet Say 8, 210,000 10, 262, 500 
1M Oi cia cae unt ae. icine ee lias eat ey 9,331,000 11, 663,750 
LOA Tete tare ease Chee o aiale bit J oly, 10,092, 0001 12,615, 0001 
LOT ae ahaa Phat NE ASE S ere ee 10, 806,000 13, 508, 000 
Loganberries— lb. 
NN LUGO OO eave ar one oe we Bane 1,483,000 1,483,000 
1 Oe rah a cee i.e ee cera, 8 1, 886,000 1, 886,000 
Od Re eneee flee P i a ia tetas pal ty one 1,583,000 1, 583,000 
Od Tala wiates his, enter tee eae EL, 1,534,000 1,534,000 
NO AS Gites ope Vete hes rn eed a eh SRN Gi 1,313,000! 1,313, 0002 
LIA ae a ea ee Pee te api oe a E 1,660,000 1,660,000 
Grapes— 
ENV aLO 30-09 Piceei cos sce eee ee Tee eee 42, 818, 000 42,818,000 
IEE 1 Leiter en ara oa ea I 52, 727, 000 52,727,000 
OAs eater Sets eh yee sie uRtaht be nae 47,151,000 47,151,000 
L042 pai uks i nee: Cee ee 74, 913,000 74, 913, 000 
1 Jeane eeepc yon iooecfepnlonec aeeaines Ray ea Rape 53,763,000! | 53,763,000 
1G 4E Oe res Sere eit Ses ee, fs Aare 60, 862,000 60, 862, 000 


Value | 


556, 000 
598, 000 
1,413, 000 
1,587,000 
1,545, 000! 
1,909,000 


2,104,000 
2,044, 000 
2,211,000 
2,057,000 
3,337,000 
2,303, 000 


953,000 
1,214,000 
1,156, 000 
1,664,000 


2,708,000 
2,682,000 


100,000 
100,000 
112,000 
153,000 
153,000! 
196, 000 


793,000 


1,038, 000 


1,252,000 


1,862,000 
1,733, 0001 
2,380, 000 


Average 
Value 
per Unit 


ocococe 
— 
[eve] 


ocoooceo 
e 
i=) 


29.—Values of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-44, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39 


Norr.—Annual figures for 1926-39 are given at p. 228 of the 1945 Year Book. 


New 


British 


Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
$ $ $ $ 
Jee TOE SEs a oa i ls i 38, 812, 200 247, 400 1,509,800 | 5,486,400 | 7,024,000 18,079, 800 
AQ eae ascii. tiie 2,285,000 257,000 1,574,000 | 5,722,000 | 7,140,000 16,978,000 
LYS UR Se ae ae ee | 2,869,000 374, 000 1,530,000 | 7,650,000 | 8,114,000 |} 20,537,000 
1 UL Danas bet aang Aan Sane ee 3, 438,000 404,000 | 2,183,000 | 9,703,000 | 11,928,000 || 27,656,000 
TEOUS ee Aree Sc tel ea ae 4,650,000! 678,000 | 2,416,000) 10,476,000] 12,846,000 || 31,066,000! 
AA ea ee rane ME ot it, 5,063,000 436,000 | 1,834,000 40, 682,000 


12,065,000 | 21,284,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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30.—Weight of Fruit Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-44, with Five-Year 


Averages, 1935-39 ‘ 
EE MEV nih Ra elite Nt DE Oe aA aria Pal OP een Meshes 2 iS Se Cre pees EL 2 a 
Nova New : British 
Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 

lb lb lb lb. lb lb 
Ais) 1935-390) saeeiren ote one 267,171,000 | 8,158,000 | 37,422,000 | 235, 856,000 | 300,027,000 848, 634, 000 
POLO ee eee eee ete te 158,545,000 | 8,889,000 | 54,518,000 | 258,839,000 | 327,880,000 || 808, 671,000 
ROE BAG ae Bees eee 157,920,000 | 11,164,000 | 41,800,000 | 247,795,000 | 276,509,000 || 735, 188, 000 
OAD hoe oma 179,114,000 | 12,705,000 | 60,368,000 | 292,272,000 | 329, 816,000 874, 275,000 
OAS Oe are. Aree a are 921, 113,0001} 16,300,000 | 49,017,000 | 223,353,0001) 250, 475, 0001) 760, 258, 000! 
LOY. Ua Pate A Cr 239, 564,000 | 13,942,000 | 44,137,000 | 278,240,000 | 494,003,000 |[1,069,886,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
Subsection 8.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The production of maple products in 1945 was 
considerably smaller than in the previous season and much below normal. The crop, 
expressed in terms of syrup, was estimated at 1,530,000 gal. or 50 p.c. below the 
1944 level of 3,090,000 gal. and 43 p.c. below the ten-year average. The amount of 
syrup made shows a reduction of 53 p.c. from the previous crop, but sugar production 
was fairly well maintained. 


Producers were not prepared for the early flows of sap which, in some cases, 
began in March. Unusually warm days and lack of night frosts materially shortened 
the tapping season which lasted approximately three weeks. The number of trees 
tapped in 1945 was below the 1944 level, the result of the unusual season and 
acute labour shortage. More sales than usual were made direct to consumers, 
and prices were at the maximum permitted for the grades produced. Average 
prices were slightly higher than those of the 1944 season. 
31.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 

Canada, by Provinces, 1942-45 


Nore.—Many of the figures for 1942-44 in this table have been revised since the publication of the 
1945 Year Book. 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
| ] Value 
Province and Year Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity | Price per Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
Pound Gallon Syrup 
Ib. cts. $ gal, $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. .1942 39,000 33°3 13,000 11,000 2-27 25,000 38,000 
1943 28,000 35-7 10,000 8,000 2-62 21,000 31,000 
1944 44,000 36-4 16,000 8,000 3°75 30,000 46,000 
_ 1945 18,000 44-4 8,000 4,000 3-50 14,000 22,000 
ew 

Brunswick. .1942 91,000 30-8 28,000 17,000 2-41 41,000 || © 69,000 
1943 73,000 39-7 29,000 13,000 2-77 36,000 65, 000 
1944 99,000 35-4 35,000 12,000 3-42 41,000 76,000 
1945 91,000 41-8 38,000 8,000 3°88 31,000 69, 000 
Quebec.......1942 | 3,538,000 19-5 690,000 | 2,272,000 1-94 4,408,000 5,098,000 
1943 2,290,000 25:0. 572,000 1, 563,000 2°32 3,627,000 4,199,000 
1944 2,034, 000- 26-0 529, 000 2,339,000 2°91 6, 806, 000 7,335,000 
1945 | 1,804,000 26-0 469,000 | 1,203,000 2°95 3, 549, 000 4,018,000 
Ontanovem.css 1942 69,000 27-5 19,000 577, 000 2-58 1,492,000 1,511,000 
1943 25,000 32:0 8,000 474,000 3-05 1, 447,000 1, 455,000 
1944 30,000 36°7 11,000 511,000 3-11 1,589,000 1, 600,000 
1945 7,000 28-6 2,000 123,000 3-15 387,000 389, 000 
Totals........ 1942 | 3,'737,000 20-1 750,000 | 2,877,000 2-07 5,966,000 6,716,600 
1943 | 2,416,000 25-6 619,000 | 2,058,900 2-49 5,131,000 5,750,000 
1944 | 2,207,000 26-8 591,000 | 2,870,000 2-95 8,466,000 9,057,000 
2-98 3,981,000 4,498,000 


1945 | 1,920,000 26-9 517,000 | 1,338,000 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—At the present time there are four 
beet sugar companies operating in Canada: the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., 
Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg, Ont., the Canadian Sugar 
Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond and Picture Butte, Alta., the Manitoba 
Sugar Company, Ltd., at Fort Garry (Winnipeg), Man., and at St. Hilaire, Que. 


During the period 1940-44, beet prices per ton based upon the quality (sugar 
and purity) of beets grown in the various territories through the companies’ con- 
tracts, increased by $1-00 to $1-25. The growers received since 1943, over and 
above the aforementioned increase, a further benefit payment resulting from the 
excise tax reduction of 50 cents per bag of sugar, amounting to $1-25 to $1-50 
per ton of beets depending again upon their quality, making the total general 
increase $2-25 to $2-75 per ton. 


During 1945, the Ontario Government, recognizing the plight of Ontario beet 
producers and the importance of beet growing for the Province both during and after 
the War, granted the beet growers there an additional subsidy of $1-25 to $1-55 
per ton. 


32. —Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities 
of Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1937-44 


Nore.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1982 Year Book, p. 1057; for 1921-30, see the 1933 edition, p. 257; 
and for 1931-36, see the 1942 edition, p. 222. 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 

Year Yield Average Price 
aloes per coe Price ates Quantity Value per 

Acre per Ton ound 
acres tons tons $ $ lb $ cts 
CBAs sale om 46, 669 9-05 422,152 6-69 2, 825, 006 120, 440,285 | 5,230,971 4-3 
TORS lo seme 45,322 10-99 498,102 6:83 3,403,635 || 143,013,847 6, 001,380 4-2 
POPS ts, he sc 59, 603 9-84 586, 444 7:53 4,417,372 || 169,320,343 | 8,063,332 4-8 
OAD ee 2 23% 82,270 10-03 825, 344 7°30 6, 022,670 213,602,511 | 10,853, 665 5-1 
ILS SR ate 70, 803 10-01 708, 616 8-16 5,781,151 }} 215,879,271 | 11,639, 825 5-4 
HOW er Sco. 64,768 10-84 701, 884 9-17 6,434,517 |} 189,066, 870 11,349,746 6-0 
OAs Ses ie 57, 483 8-25 474, 378 9-68 4,592,240 |] 129,268,010 | 8,728,995 6:8 
(OL a a 70, 446 8-02 564, 927 9-91 5,598,393 || 165,318,840 | 11,281,052 6-8 


Fibre Flax.—Table 33 shows that under the stimulus of the wartime demand 
for fibre-producing crops, the area devoted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 
1939 to 47,070 acres in 1942. Through action of the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
the entire industry is on a mechanized basis and mill-processing machinery as well 
as mechanical pullers and lifters for field work are now manufactured in Canada. 


Canadian flax fibre and tow find a ready market in the United Kingdom and the 


United States. 


The prospect of high returns encouraged many inexperienced growers to seed 
flax on poor land in 1942. With the low yields in 1942 and 1943 enthusiasm waned, 


growers preferring to plant crops with more certain yields and higher cash returns. 


In 1944 the season was late and-it was not until the end of June that much of the 
crop was planted. While the area in 1944 was greater than in 19438, yields on the 
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late-sown acreage were disappointing. Spring weather in 1945 was also backward 
but after the experience of 1944 there was little late seeding, the acreage, as a result, 
was down sharply from 39,102 acres in 1944 to 21,557 acres in 1945, 


33.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow in Canada, 1937-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1931-36 
at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. 


Production Values 
Year Area : Green ; Green 
Seed Fibre Por Seed Fibre Poe: Total 
acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $ 

19S Tense. ee 7,907 39,535 | 1,368,600 2,654 40, 220 211, 880 79, 620 331, 720 
19885 See iec 10, 225 77,992 | 2,662,000 2, 246 189, 750 241, 850 87,000 518, 600 
1939 Vo eoe eee 10, 536 63, 216 4,079,600 2,230 245,700 914, 100 89,200 | 1,249,000 
LOAD RS Ate ee: 20,275 81,300 | 5,977,500! 1,027 || 345,925) 1,315,0501| 65,600 | 1,726,575 
1 AO) siecle oie 44, 467 137,930 | 11,000,000! 755 482,750 2,597, 5001 37,750 | 3,118,000 
O42 eRe ats ¢ 47,070 195, 915 9,312,000 875 || ' 489, 827 2, 528, 228 33,645 | 3,001, 700 
1 94sec hice 35, 297 157, 957 8, 742, 0002 815 631, 828 1,970,400 48,900 | 2,651, 128 
1O44 er ane 39, 102 122, 487 5, 768, 000 1,015 502,948 1, 555, 600 50,750 | 2,109,298 
194.53 Regay . Kee DB 5e, 68,747 | 6,000,000 650 || 343,735 | 1,775,000 42,250 | 2,160,985 

1 Including turbine tow. 2 Includes estimated production from 8,040 acres carried over from 
previous processing year. 3 Subject to revision. 


Tobacco.—The difficulties experienced in the first year of the War of 1939-45 
in exporting Canadian tobacco leaf were overcome as sterling exchange became 
available for this commodity and as tobacco requirements for the British and 
Canadian Armed Forces increased. ‘The rising price to growers increased acreages, 
except in 1943 when unfavourable weather, fertilizer and labour conditions militated 
against the growers. The crop of 1944, however, was the largest in acreage and 
in production since 1939 and gave the highest yield per acre since the crop of 1938. 
Prices have steadily advanced since 1940; flue-cured tobacco leaf averaged a farm 
price of 20-6 cents per lb. in 1940, while the 1944 crop averaged 30-7 cents per lb., 
burley leaf increased from 12-2 cents in 1940 to 23-2 cents in 1944 and cigar leaf 
advanced from 10-4 cents to 21-0 cents. These price advances reflected the increase 
in demand for tobacco for domestic consumption due to fuller employment, for 
supplies to the Armed Forces overseas and for export. 


While the acreage in 1945 was the largest ever planted in Canada, the yield 
was lower than that of 1944, but showed an increase over 1942 and 19438. 


34.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, 1938-44 


Nortr.—Figures for representative years 1900-28 are given at p. 228 of the 1939 Year Book, and for the 


years 1929-37 at p. 225 of the 1940 edition. 


Average Average 
Planted : Total 2. Gross 
Year Area lig ae | Production otter Farm Value 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

LOSS ate ee ed oe eee 83,575 1213 101, 394, 600 20-0 20, 269, 700 
OSD Me LANE, peter erate | cain etch 92,300 11 GZ, 107,703, 400 18-1 19, 443, 800 
19S 0 Sea RR SVR eR we Se 2) Sie: 67, 880 943 64, 019, 600 17-3 11, 086, 300 
POA TEE SERS e RATER a tote 70,560 1,335 94,182,500 20-5 19, 337, 500 
AST Uae ot AO A YB ele Oren 78, 730 1,139 89, 699, 400 24-0 21, 539, 100 
TOSS eae Se eee eth ee 71,140 971 69, 103, 900 28-4 19, 646, 200 
pS Y, Eady My aA Rar dy ld ate 94 88, 495 1,191 105, 415, 500 29-4 31,001, 900 
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35.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1938-44 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year EE BGO SSG SZ SOE RSE PORE I EL AC yr aia 
Planted]. Pro- Planted| Pro-. Planted) Pro- 
Area | duction Value Area | duction Value Area | duction Value 
acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | 000 1b. $ 
1 (OS 1 See ree ae 9,980 | 10,900 1,157,000 73,215 | 90,099 | 19,057,400 380 395 55,300 
BI ine aeellenwe sar 14,330 | 13,221 1,655,500 || 77,660 | 94,162 | 17,741,900 310 320 46, 400 
PO SO ents ih, 13,980 | 13,144 1,679,400 || 53,450 | 50,368 9,307, 900 450 508 99, 000 
ULE 9 I ene ari 12,470 9,541 1,154,600 |) 57,450 | 83,875 | 18,042,700 640 766 140, 200 
NAO res. acest 10, 540 9,474 1,530,200 || 67,830 | 79,852 | 19,934,300 360 373 74, 600 
a Sie. eee, 7,580 6,512 | , 1,472,900 || 63,340 | 62,325 | 18,104,600 220 267 63, 700 
(Re OE ees 8,984 | 8,898 | 2,413,800 |] 79,359 | 96,375 | 28,550,000 152 143 38, 100 


36.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Main Types, 1939-44 
Planted | Average Total ree G 
ante ° j ota. arm ross 
Type and Year Area Sues Production | Price Farm Value 
Pp per Pound 
acres Ib. Ib. cts. $ 
Naltve=cured 29) een ee fk utes 1939 | 69,840 1, 142 79, 734, 400 20-2 16, 114,000 
1940 48,610 865 42,027, 500 20-6 8, 655, 300 
1941 55,370 1,359 75, 242, 900 22°5 16, 920, 300 
1942 63, 980 1,123 71, 856, 600 26-2 18, 817, 700 
1943 60, 120 978 58, 785, 800 30-0 17, 638, 700 
1944 73,697 1,176 86, 669, 000 30-7 26, 634, 100 
[BATYE ORIAUE a) oa ee Sy eee lee RG RRS eRe eae al 1939 11,190 1,363 15, 248, 000 13-7 2,095, 100 
1940 9,710 13217 11,818, 100 12-2 1,440, 600 
1941 7,060 1,410 9,965, 400 14-6 1,450, 600 
1942 7,820 1,306 10, 220, 600 17-0 1, 737, 400 
1943 6, 540 1,008 6, 590, 800 21-3 1, 402, 800 
1944 9, 460 1,292 12, 223,000 23-2 2, 830, 000 
COMPOSE (SE i 8) SSNS ote eva eee 1939 4,600 1,128 5, 190, 000 10-2 529, 100 
1940 4,370 1,074 4,693, 800 10-4 490, 400 
1941 3, 860 1,058 4,082, 500 10:6 432, 200 
1942 3, 750 1,120 4,199,000 13-0 544, 400 
1943 2,650 857 2,270,000 15-0 340, 500 
1944 2,400 1,240 2,976,000 21-0 624, 900 


Apiculture.—The keeping of bees in Canada is as much an industry as any 
other form of Canadian enterprise and has, in some cases, developed into a ‘big 
business’ involving more than a thousand colonies which produce many thousands 
of pounds of honey. Annual statistics of honey production have been published 
since 1924, when 22,200 beekeepers were engaged in producing honey. Since then, 
the number has almost doubled and in 1944 there were 40,700 beekeepers. Ontario 
continues to be the chief producing province and contributes about half of Canada’s 
total production. In 1944, Ontario produced 48 p.c. of the total, followed by 
Manitoba and Alberta with 15 p.c. each, Saskatchewan with 12 p.c., Quebec with 
10 p.c., British Columbia with 4 p.c. and the Maritime Provinces with 1 p.c. 
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The farm value of the Canadian honey crop in 1944 was estimated at $5,253,000. 
While this was 14 p.c. below the value of production in 1948, it was 55 p.c. higher 
that the five-year 1938-42 average of $3,392,000. The average price received by 
producers, which showed a steady increase from 8 cents per lb. in 1938 to 15 cents 
per lb. in 1943, continued at this level during 1944. 

37.—Beekeepers and Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax in 


Canada, 1938-44 


Norse.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the ‘‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’. 
Dominion totals for 1924-37 are given at p. 227 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
7 Value of 
Bee- : Average Average 
sicae keepers Colonies | ‘produc- as Price per| Total | Produc-| vary aueney - 
tion per tion lb. to Value tion : 
Hive Producers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ 
1938 Ye-, 27,300} 394,000) 116 45,701, 900 7:6 3,487,900} 685,528} 138,100) 3,626,000 
GS OR er. 28,000] 406,000 85 34,376, 100 8-6 2,958,200} 615,641 116,300} 3,074, 500 
1940.... 27,150} 398,540 a 28,215,300] 10-3 2,913,600) 423,229) 121,700) 3,035,300 
LO‘ en 27,360} 409,740 81 33,220,700} 11-3 3,755,700} 498,310} 195,500} 3,951,200 
1942 Re 28,430} 427,050 66 28,048,700} 13-7 3,842,600} 420,730! 186,300} 4,028,900 
1943.... 34,250} 449,650 88 39,492,100] 15-4 6,095,000} 592,400} 276,200) 6,371,200 
1944.... 40, 700 508, 500 69 34,970,0001 15-0 5,253,0001 524,500]  242,0001 5,495,000 
38.—Canadian Honey Production, by Provinces, 1939-44 
Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
th. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
Prince Edward Island...... 12,400 18,900 12, 200 33, 500 32,000 44,000 
INGVANSCOLIA santas cee ie: 77,000 78, 200 82, 600 80, 600 72, 500 65, 000 
New Brunswick............ 82, 800 124, 000 124, 800 225,000 232, 200 185,000 
Quebecor eos. her ese a 4,355,400 | 3,112,300 | 3,042,600 | 4,026,900 | 5,000,000 3, 606, 000 
Ontario ve mc Gerace ees 17, 003,000 | 14, 044. 000 | 17,733,000 | 11,760,000 | 19,212,000 | 15,022,000 
Manitoba en toca wom es. by 400, 000 | 3,669,900 | 4,970,000 | 3,142,000 | 4,503,000 5, 271,000 
Saskatchewan.............. 4. 262, 600 3 682, 000 | 2,966,500 | 4,947,100 | 5,364,600 4,376,000 
A Dertarar cin ee eee eine 2,178,000 | 2,222,000 | 3,120,000 | 2,500,000 | 3,800,000 5, 130, 000 
British Columbia........... 1,004,900 | 1,264,000 | 1,169,000 | 1,333,600 | 1,275,800 1,271,000 
Totals: tao. 34,376,100 | 28,215,300 | 33,220,709 | 28,048,700 | 39,492,100 | 34,970,000 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’. 
39.— Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 


Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1937-45 


Notre.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-36 at p. 225 of the 
1942 edition. 


Averages in cents and eighths of a cent per bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat, Oats, ea ey Rye Flaxseed, 
No.1 N. | No. 2C.W. 6 Bedi FCI rC. W. | No. 1-C.W. 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
OS Taegan in. Bide A ae thn tee 122/5 53/0 77/5 98/5 171/3 
TOS RAE inoue bie s seat ayeek iene oP tin eingans 131/4 50/3 49/3 72/3 164/2 
BODO rene wee rete Ut, Ges dae, bc Bek ee 62/0 29/0 40/7 40/5 143/4 
TOAQIE EAE <1. AOC Rees oe ee AOR «ey, Sa 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/38 
POAT Re Serie Sa wit. uN ar ea ie ens 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
DOA De ee ie Gtr ee ets tas eee A 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/11 
LL Re eno |. aa UE Peer ee Ne ees ee | 94/4 49/2 64/2 68/4 2252 
OA Eee aR Se Meany wae LAR hie eR tee ee 122/7 51/4 64/6 115/4 2502 
TO ye reer D Ie ep ee ahs Me aii 1252 51/4 64/6 126/2 2752 
1 Average to Mar. 31, 1942; the Wheat Board thereafter became the sole buyer and seller of flaxseed. 
Ceiling price $1-64 per bu. 2 Fixed price to growers. 
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Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1941=45 
a a a I ay Ee 
Toronto Montreal ~ 
Item 

1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 ] 1945 || 1941 ; 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 Ib., good........ 8-70) 10-29) 11-76) 11-48] 11-65] 9-13] 10-70] 12-18] 12-15] 12-25 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium....... 8-25} 9-77) 11-27] 11-01] 10-90) 8-12) 9-64] 11-07] 11-09] 11-15 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., common....... 7-35] 9-31) 10-35) 9-61] 9-80] 6-46] 8-33] 9-65] 9-28] 9-50 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., good........... 8-90} 10-39) 11-99} 11-99] 12-20] 9-12] 10-74] 12-17] 12-33] 12-05 
Steers, over 1,050 1b:, medium........ 8-51) 9-93) 11-48) 11-44] 11-45] 8-10] 9-67] 11-12] 11-33] 11-10 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., common....... 8-02} 9-56) 10-87| 10-87] 10-70] 6-03] 8-24) 9-601. 9-45] 9-30 
PIBeIR PROOC Pye en Otc oe ia 8-61; 10-10) 11-57} 11-24] 11-25] 7-81} 9-63] 11-08] 10-74] 10-45 
Heifers;medinm tei ihn tee. 4 8-15} 9-65) 11-09} 10-80] 10-70] 6-72] 8-65} 9-95] 9-201 9-50 
Waves, fed, good.) i | 9-56) 11-12) 12-43] 12-57! 12-55]| 9-67] 11-68] 12-69] 12-43] 19-65 
Calves, fed, medium................. 8-97) 10-52) 11-91) 11-89] 11-85]! 8-60] 10-30] 11-26] 10-93] 9-90 
Pre md Fone ee Ra 6-48) 8-24) 9-37] 8-77] 9-10] 6-68] 8-53] 9-17] 8-69] 9-30 
OWA ENTCCIUPA Ace a Deptt oh vena 5-83) 7-58} 8-64} 8-06} 8-45] 5-76] 7-44] 8-84] 7-88! 9.90 
EUS ROO chk ue Ro Ree ee hs 6-88} 9-07) 10-18] 8-61] 9-15] 6-54] 8-91] 9-19] 8-191 9-10 

Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 7:94) 10-45) 11-47] 10-03} 10-00]] 1 1 1 1 1 

Stocker and feeder steers, common 6-95; 9-29) 9-94) 8-59] 8-90]] 1 1 1 1 1 

Stock cows and heifers, good........, 6-63} 7-26) 8-55} 8-23) 8.40] 1 1 1 1 1 

tock cows and heifers, common..... 5:50) 7°23) 7-89} 6-93] 7-45] 1 3 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 11-92} 14-62) 15-39] 14-55} 14-70]] 11-00] 13-62] 15-53] 14-12] 14.60 
Calves, veal, common and medium 9-27) 12-17) 13-00} 11-18! 11-80] 8-12} 10-70] 13-34! 9-911 10-70 
Hogs, Grade B 1, dressed............ 13-26) 15-69} 16-87) 17-25] 17-90l| 13-51] 15-88] 16-94] 17-26] 18-20 
Lambs, good handy weights.......... 11-54} 13-04} 13-93} 13-40} 14-40] 11-28] 12-41] 12-55] 11-94] 13.55 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 9-22) 10-55} 10-38] 8-60} 9-80] 9-39] 10-92] 10-52] 7-16] 9-40 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 6-031 8-14{ 8-411 5-06} 7-35] 6-171 7-621 8-49] 4-90! 6-65 

Winnipeg Edmonton 

1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

~ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........... 8-16) 9-53} 11-10] 11-15} 11-40] 7-86} 9-45! 11-16] 11-24] 11-40 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium....... 7-41} 8-59) 10-11] 10-01] 10-00] 7-32] 8-65! 10-28] 10-06] 10-20 
Steers, up to 1,050 ]b., common....... 6-37} 7-53) 8-83} 8-57| 8-35 5-93! 7-41] 8-65! 8-171 7-90 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 8-21) 9-54) 11-09) 11-13} 11-40] 7-75} 9-40] 11-25] 11-14] 11-35 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium.....,.. 7-47| 8-64) 10-15} 10-01) 10-00] 7-25] 8-55] 10-33! 10-09! 10-15 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., common..... 6-51} 7-69) 9-00} 8-76] 8-55] 6-05} 7-43) 9-05} 8-31] 8-35 
PACUOPE MODE ori of ge ek ae 7-44) 8-77) 10-02} 10-06] 10-05] 7-35} 8-71] 10-31] 10-11] 10-20 
Rou Ore CIMOCMIT foo: x5 cy 5 ce Ga 6-56} 7-96) 9-08} 9-03} 8-75) 6-75] 8-04] 9-11] 8-88] 8-85 
SeabVes ted, BOO wc booed oad cc olk nt 8-34] 10-27] 11-15} 11-48] 11-80]] 8-01] 9-82] 11-39] 11-50! 11 60 
alves, Ted, medium: <3. tec.,.60. oun 7-44) 8-88) 10-29} 10-56] 10:70] 7-36! 8-66] 10-44] 10-37] 10-55 
ROWS; ZOOG That hey. ves) ene Yo. ack 6:07} 7:65} 8-75} 8-17| 8-45] 5-77) .7-26] 8-56] 7-551 8-20 
ows, Medine s 5s occ cs 5-05) 6-66] 7-56] 7-13} 7-30] 5-04] 6-50! 7-72] 6-49] 7-05 
PVRS POND ie al a Pee FA 6-54) 8-15) 9-11] 7-60] 8-55] 5-83] 7-27]/ 8-041 6-66] 7-30 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 7-10! 8-75). 9-75} 8-54] 8-85/l" 6-61] 7-83] 9-25] 8-44] 8-75 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 5-60} 7-29} 7-74] 6-55} 7-05] 5-19] 6-80} 7-66] 6-93] 7-10 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 5-64; 7-47| 8-49] 6-91] 7-50] 5-42] 6-53] 7-74] 6-81] 7-00 
Stock cows and heifers, common... 4-27; 5-80} 6:32] 5-48! 6-00]| 4-41] 5-60! 6-02] 5-38! 5-70 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 9-96} 11-91) 13-39} 12-67] 18-05] 8-78] 11-03] 12-13] 11-63] 11-05 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 7-27} 8-81 10-25} 8-90} 9-20] 6-56} 8-50] 10-18} 9-55] 9-15 
Hogs, Grade B 1, dressed............ 12-27) 14-55} 15-86) 16-41] 16-70] 12-26] 14-21] 15-60] 15-92] 16-15 
Lambs, good handy weights. ..:....! 9-86) 11-18] 11-44} 11-07) 12-25] 8-84] 10-14] 10-59) 10-62! 11 25 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 7-58] 9-35) 8-51] 7-04) 8-00] 6-19] 7-82] 8-25] 7-99] 7 85 
Sheep, good handy weights.......... 4-71) 5-74) 6-64) 3-32] 5-65] 5-00} 6-30] 6-47] 5-52] 6-15 


1 No sales reported. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Index numbers of prices of field 
crops, based on the five-year pre-war average (1935-39) prices, are shown for the 
crop years ended July 31, 1936 to 1945 in Table 41. The series relates to average 
prices received by farmers during the erop-marketing season Aug. 1 to July 31 of the 
following year. 
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41.—Index Numbers of Farm Prices! of Field Crops, for Canada, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1937-45 


Norr.—For the formule used in the calculation and for index numbers by provinces, see ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, January-March, 1942. Indexes for the years 1931-32 to 1939-40 based 
on average prices, 1926-27, are given at p. 230 of the 1940 Year Book. Indexes on the present base, for the 
years 1909-10 to 1935-36, are given at pp. 180-181 of the 1941 Year Book. 


pata Index Numbers (1935-36 to 1939-40 = 100) 
: ge 
Field Crop rapes oh Fe ON can: STN eras aCe eat ML 
1935-391] 1936-37)1937-38]1938-39| 1939-40) 1940-41|1941~42| 1942-43) 1943-44)1944-452 
$ 
Ribenteret fee eta ee 0-68 | 138-2 | 150-0 | 86-8} 79-4] 76-5 | 80-9 | 101-5 | 148-5 | 155-9 
Dake nen lan iene cist 0-31 | 138-7 | 138-7 | 77-4] 96-8 | 90-3 | 132-3 | 125-8 | 171-0 | 174-2 
Betloge ete te acest 0-40 | 172-5 | 127-5 | 70-0] 85-0 | 80-0 | 107-5 | 115-0 | 165-0 | 170-0 
en cee 0-42 | 166-7 | 171-4 | 69-0 | 100-0 | 78-6 | 107-1 | 114-3 | 228-6 | 228-6 
Pee R rE ne oree 1-52 | 106-6 | 110-5 | 102-0 | 118-4 | 128-9 | 143-4 | 145-4 | 150-7 | 169-1 
Dee 7 laos ele te 1-55 | 131-6] 79-4 | 71-6 | 132-9 | 118-7 | 118-1 | 116-8 | 150-3 | 169-7 
Buckwheat......0ss0.000s- 0-63 | 112-7 | 114-3 | 92-1| 95-2 | 90-5 | 109-5 | 114-3 | 128-6 | 133-3 
Mixed grains.............-- 0-44 | 127-3 | 115-9 | 88-6 | 97-7] 88-6 | 122-7 | 118-2 | 143-2 | 136-4 
Viexseed 04) hans hice ue 1-33 | 108-3 | 111-3 | 85-0 | 106-0 | 80-5 | 94-7 | 150-4 | 161-7 | 189-5 
Corn for husking........... 0-55 | 127-3 | 116-4] 85-5 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 130-9 | 143-6 | 158-2 | 180-0 
Pothtoes degen, hates 0-92 | 123-9 | 68-5 | 100-0 | 122-8 | 91-3 | 134-8 | 163-0 | 194-6 | 166-3 
Turnips, ete.......s...006 0-34 | 102-9 | 94-1| 97-0 | 111-8] 94-1 | 138-2 | 144-1 | 191-2] 214-7 
Hay and clover...........- 7-75 | 98-8| 97-2| 97-8 | 108-4 | 111-5 | 162-2 | 140-1 | 142-5] 164-8 
Cunitisy ih aie be 5-26 | 121-9 | 118-4 | 83-1| 83-1] 81-2] 99-0| 89-4 | 105-7] 113-5 
Pitalios ss tee ae 8-37 | 109-8 | 96-3 | 94-1 | 103-9 | 98-6 | 131-4 | 114-9 | 128-4 | 130-2 
Fodder corn... ...ss..00se- 3-10 | 109-0 | 99-4| 90-6| 97-7 | 94-8 | 126-5 | 127-7 | 134-5 | 198-4 
Sugar beets........-..00- 6-31 | 91-0 | 94-9 | 104-4 | 119-5 | 106-5 | 118-7 | 130-0 | 165-1] 175-6 
All Field Crops........ - | 129-0 | 125-6 | 87-4] 94-2 | 89-0 | 116-2 | 120-6 | 155-1 | 162-3 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


The more important miscellaneous agricultural statistics at present available 
from 1941 Census data are included in this Subsection. Information regarding 
types of farm, farm machinery and farm revenues and expenditures is given at 
pp. 238-240 and 243-245 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Farm Population.—According to the 1941 Census, the number of persons ~ 
living on farms, as of June 2, 1941, was 3,152,449, or 27-4 p.c. of the total population 
of the nine provinces. 


42.—Farm Population, by Sex and Provinces, Census of 1941 


Prince 
Nova New ; 
Item Bat Satin Binariek Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Males— 

Un deral4-Viearectace onvnd cagA ercke ares ate 7,556 19,278 26, 938 158, 151 92,291 
14 VEATSHOTAOVCli tert. secs See eee ee ere 19, 458 57,130 59, 273 287,129 289, 087 
Totale~Males jcc. sauna 27,014 76, 408 86, 211 445, 280 381, 378 

Females— 
Wnderad4y ears. <b eu .sshaes at tAsee nar 7,142 18, 247 26, 616 152,907 87,478 
TAINEATSKOTAOVET cS iicta ian Rete eee 16, 911 49,054 50, 879 240, 674 235, 564 
Totals#Memalessc4 6 ene ee oe 24,053 67,301 ' 97,495 393, 581 323, 042 
Totals, Farm Population....... 51,067 143,709 163,706 838,861 404,420 


Averages of persons per farm............ 4-2 4-4 5-1 5-4 4-0 
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42.—Farm Population, by Sex and Provinces, Census of 1941—concluded 


; Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba phooria Alberta Colombia Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Males— 
Reader ie Veute: tet se eee 37, 893 79, 732 59,771 13, 334 494, 944 
14 years or VRE Se tole at same caine 97,949 200, 969 152, 147 42,799 1,205, 941 
WotalsoMales tii. tye we, 135, 842 280, 701 211,918 56, 1383 1, 700, 885 
Females— _ 
Winger Pi years: S69 oct bee ck 36, 295 76,691 57,772 135012 476, 160 
WAY CATSIOL OVEN 2 area hn ee 77, 462 157, 285 114, 274 33, 301 975,404 ~ 
~wotnls; Memales 6 5-9- osu bd he 118, 757 233,976 172,046 46,313 1,451, 564 
Totals, Farm Population....... 249,599 514,677 383,964 102,446 || 3,152,449 
Averages of persons per farm............. 4-3 3-7 3°8 3°9 4-3 


Rural and Urban Farm Population.—In distribution of rural farms, Ontario 
with 24-2 p.c., had the largest proportion; Quebec was second with 20-9 De Ot 
all persons living on rural farms in Canada in 1941, Quebec had 26-4 p.c., Ontario 
came second with 22-3 p.c., and Saskatchewan third with 16-5 p-c. 


Of the 732,832 farms in the nine provinces, 7,812, or 1-1 p.c., were located 
within the limits of incorporated cities, towns or villages. The population of 
35,527 living on these urban farms represented 1-1 p.c. of the farm population and 
0-3 p.c. of the total population of the nine provinces. 


Quebec, with 36-1 p.c. of the urban farms and 42-4 p.c. of the urban farm 
population, had the largest proportion of any province. Ontario had 31-4 p.c. of 
the urban farms and 27-4 p.c. of the urban farm population. Alberta had 9-2 p.e. 
of the people living on urban farms and Nova Scotia had 7-1 Da. 


43.—Rural and Urban Farms, Farm Populations and Average Numbers of Persons 
per Farm, by Provinces, Census of 1941 


Averages 
Farms Farm Population of Persons 
Province per Farm 


Rural Urban | Total Rural Urban Total Rural | Urban | Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Is... 12, 144 86 | 12,230 50, 732 335 51,067 | 4-18 3-90 4-18 
Nova Scotia........ 32,401 576 | 32,977 141,182 | 2,527 148,709 | 4-36 4-39 4-36 
New Brunswick..... 31,731 158 | 31,889 163, 067 639 163,706 | 5-14 4-04 5-13 
Muiebee so coos os 151,850 | 2,819 |154,669 | 823,791 | 15,070 | 838,861 | 5-43 5-35 5-42 
SOMEATIO.2 cc. 53. 175,749 | 2,455 |178,204 | 694,684 | 9,736 | 704,420 | 3-95 3:97 3-95 
Memitobasse... 2. 3k 57, 810 214 | 58,024 | 248 684 915 | 249,599 | 4-30 4-28 4-30 
Saskatchewan...... 138,370 343 |138,713 | 513,279 1,398 | 514,677 | 3-71 4-08 3°71 
peealberta: =. ans osk+ 98,985 747 | 99,732 | 380,693 Beedal 383,964 | 3-85 4-38 3°85 
British Columbia... 25, 980 414 | 26,394 100, 810 1,636 | 102,446 | 3-88 3:95 3:88 
Totals..........| 725,020 | 7,812 | 732,832 3,116,922 | 35,527 | 3,152,449 | 4-30 4-55 4-30 


sala ibaa dee eee x ae Sa es 


Farm Workers.—In Canada as a whole farm workers, male and female, who 
were members of the family constituted 31-8 p.c. of the total farm population. 

Of the 732,832 farms in Canada, only 267,337 or 36-5 p.c. employed hired help. 
The percentage of farms employing hired help was highest in Ontario with 46-9 p.c. 
and lowest in Quebec with 26-4 p.c. On those farms reporting hired help there 
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was an average of 26-7 weeks of such labour, and 3-7 p.c. of all farm workers in 
Canada were hired on a yearly basis. The average cost of hired labour was highest 
in British Columbia at $14-62 per .week and lowest in Prince Edward Island at 
$8-58 per week. 


The above percentages for 1941 showed very little change over those for the 
1931 Census. The 1931 census figures indicated that 33-2 p.c. of the total farm 
workers consisted of members of the family and that 38-6 p.c. of the farms of 
Canada employed hired help. According to that census, the percentage of farms 
in Ontario reporting hired help was 44-7, Prince Edward Island 43-3, Nova Scotia 
27-9 and Quebec 28-2, and an average of 26-2 weeks of hired labour was reported 
for the whole of Ohman’ 


44.—Farm Workers, Weeks of Hired Labour and Cost of Labour, by Provinces, — 
Census of 1941 


Prince 


Nova New : 

Item SRE Sante Branewiar Quebec Ontario 

No. No. No. oO. oO. 
Rarmirworkersta:. sues bees eietereee 20, 755 52,120 54, 716 284, 683 317, 416 
Members of family’, Talo te ee fees 15, 986 42,187 44,773 238, 968 241,055 
femaleien kone 234 970 54 1, 937 3, 673 
“ cS. total ae ween 16, 220 43,157 45,313 240, 905 244, 728 
Hired labour?, year round, male....... 557 1,399 1,325 8, 844 17, 769 
year round, female...... Nil Nil Nil 400 1 
ss ¢ by month, male....... 1,275 QQ 2,586 13, 064 22,306 
ss se by month, female...... 2 537 31 
ee sf by day, male. o....0 2,653 5, 287 5, 436 20,405 30, 140 
se a by day, female...... 48 il 5 528 2,391 
Weeks of hired Aa hnith 1940 eA Be Pe, 95, 855 230,178 200, 673 988, 585 2,476, 806 

Farms reporting hired labour, 1940....... he 334 ie 584 ni 849 - 785 ar 
Costief labour! 1940435). laa.cewee ketene 822,820 | 2,401,090 | 2,175,770 | 9,559,960 | 28,685,010 

Average cost per week, 1940............. 8: 10-43 10-84 9-67 11 

; Saskat- British 
Manitoba heman Alberta Calunbix Total 
No. No. Oo. No. oO. 

Harman WOVkersba, tric cis. Gtemiaeeecuse neh 100, 474 210, 522 159, 264 44,131 1, 244, 081 
Members of family?, TACT MES oat eee 80, 510 169, 348 124, 838 31,280 988, 945 
female sss: sacha. 790 2,107 1, 246 886 12,383 
iS os totabsecnccwccinen 81,300 171, 455 126, 084 32,166 1,001,328 
Hired labour’, year round, male....... 3,091 5, 635 4,805 2,013 45, 438 
year round, female...... Nil 464 
i td by month, male....... 7,746 16, 666 14,375 4,065 84,354 
i} if by month, female...... il 6 594 
‘f eS by day, WO ALO, bea 8,071 16, 763 14,000 5, 830 108, 585 
43 e by day, female...... 254 il il 3,318 
Weeks of hired Mone 1940 Silda eietoeseae 648,637 | 1,125,919 | 1,013,789 368, 428 7, 148, 870 
Farms reporting hired labour, 1940...... ae 082 Ay 171 ae Me 666 ae 337 
Costrotlabour, 194027. ee bee terse Sheet 7,071,210 | 13,495,270 | 14,220,040 | 5,384,640 ] 83,815,810 
Average cost per week, 1940............. 10-90 11-99 14-03 14-62 11-72 


1 Persons working on the farm, exclusive of house work, during the week ended May 81, 1941. 


years or over not receiving wages. 
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3 Includes managers and members of the operator’s family 


receiving wage payments. 4 Wages and board. 


Farm Tenure, Values and Indebtedness.—The tendency toward a decrease 
in the number of owned farms and an increase in farms ‘‘partly owned and partly 
rented” and “occupied by tenants”, brought out by the figures of the 1921 and 1931 
Censuses, is still prevalent according to the Census of 1941. The percentage of all 
farms fully owned, for the whole of Canada, has decreased from 86-52 in 1921 to 
80-47 in 1931 and 75-55 in 1941. 


Percentage decreases in the number of owned - 


Ne 


ee ee ee 
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farms since 1931 were greatest in Saskatchewan at 19 p.c., Nova Scotia at 18 p.c. and 
Alberta at 12 p.c., while increases were shown in Quebec and Manitoba. The large 
acreage in the “partly owned and partly rented” type in the western provinces is due 
to the fact that most ranches are composed of small acreages actually owned and 
additional large acreages of pasture leased from the governments. In Saskatchewan 
the acreage of farms of this type showed an increase from 1931 to 1941 of 27-0 p.c., 
while the acreage of owned farms decreased by 20-7 p.c. 


Farm values for the whole of Canada have shown a considerable decrease, 
amounting to 19-2 p.c. as compared with 1931 and 35-2 p.c. as compared with © 
1921. The value of land, buildings and implements and machinery contributed to 
the decrease between 1931 and 1941, while live stock showed an increase of 13-2 p.c. 
The major portion of the increase in live stock was recorded on Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta farms. 

The total mortgage debt reported on farms operated by the owner in Canada 
amounted to $607,187,100 on June 2, 1941, a decrease of 9-6 p.c. from that of 1931. 
Each province with the exception of Prince Edward Island and Quebec showed a 
decrease. For the Dominion as a whole in 1941, 38-9 p.c. of the fully owned farms 
reported mortgage debts as compared with 35-7 p.c. in 1931. The ratio of the 
mortgage debt to the value of the mortgage debt on farms that are fully owned 
decreased from 40-9 p.e. in 1931 to 23-1 p.c. in 1941. 


45.—Tenure and Area of Occupied Farms, Farm Values and Indebtedness, by 
Provinces, Census of 1941 


Prince 


> Nova New : 
Item Beveed aie Pitas Quebec Ontario 
Tenure of Farms— 
Farms Occupied by— 
WOWHOT roe nt meets sk ac No. 11,277 30, 418 29, 467 143, 312 139, 750 
Managers ee icc eet cla ae a V7 297 198 7717 1,629 
SHENAIN URC ae en erence ncn Ber ee bs 299 952 852 5,610 21,543 
Part owner, part tenant........ re 577 1,310 1,372 4,970 15, 282 
Totals, Occupied Farms........ No. | 12,230 325948 $1,889 154, 669 178,204 
Areas— 
Farms Occupied by— 
COWETA tetas eee ae i acre} 1,058,713} 3,500,166) 38,570,271] 17,534,169 17,074, 876 
NEANGPOL es re te etic Ok Cs 7, 870 43,277 47, 606 160, 965 312,673 
GUESS NT reese 8 Weer Aaa ey tree ate 22, 544 83, 347 96, 560 585, 126 2,241,455 
Part owner, part tenant........ s 79,741 189, 856 249, 672 892, 557 2,758,977 
Totals, Occupied Farms....... acre; 1,168,868} 3,816,646) 3,964,109] 19,172,817 225988 ,981 
Farm Values— 
JU pea RS ie Ree ES 9 get wl ao $ 17,754,500} 29,426,400} 27, 790, 400| 317,942,000 448, 707, 500 
OICINGS pers cas ee ube $ 16,621,300] 36,344,000} 30,206,600) 225, 416, 500 387, 440, 200 
Implements and machinery...... $ 5,801,400} 10,960,800) 10,824,500] 85,203, 400 150, 358, 900 
NMEA SOC Kay Ae apes ao tele sek eeere aan $ 6,517,877) 11,632,661] 11,973,859] 111, 160, 536 203, 093, 661 
Totals, Values.................. $ 46,695,077| 88,363,861} 80,795,359] 339,722,436] 1,189,600, 261 
Farm Indebtedness— 
Debts Covered by Mortgages—! 
Amount of mortgage and/or 
agreements for sale.......... $ 5, 751, 200 6, 126, 600 5,456,900) 110, 533, 200 169, 918, 200 
Number of farms reporting....No. §, 229 3, 985 5, 607 57,173 70, 939 
Amount of principal and interest 
Dalen LOA Oe pees aches ere eee, $ 356, 3380 435, 820 471, 100 6, 229, 910 12,397,010 
Percentage of farms reporting 
mortwage- debt. sd..sccccea. ss p.c. 42-7 12-1 17-6 37-0 39-8 
Debts Covered by Liens— 
BPOGAWATTIOUN balnc.c oe ot os cle ed « $ 42, 520 46, 560 88, 430 1,186, 410 2,687,680 
Number of farms reporting. ... No. 175 73 310 3, 712 4,822 


1 On buildings and land operated by the owner. 
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45.—Tenure and Area of Occupied Farms, Farm Values and Indebtedness, by 
Provinces, Census of 1941—concluded 


Item 


Farm Indebtedness—concluded 
Indebtedness on ‘‘Fully Owned’’ 
Farms—?2 
Number of farms.............. No. 
Number of farms reporting 
mortgage debt.............. 
Percentage reporting mortgage 


GEDtee ret es on eee. p.c. 
Area offarms > joes. ee eee acre 
Value of property (land and 

buildings), ) eee ern es 
Amount of mortgage and/or 

agreements for sale.......... $ 


Ratio of mortgage debt to value p.c. 
Average value of property per 


ee 


Tenure of Farms— 
Farms Occupied by— 


AVDOD ive clavicle vic Srenieiak ee eae No 
MANAG ere rey .neas cutee enero a 
RONANG Eee eter a Ee : 
Part owner, part tenant........ “ 

Totals, Occupied Farms....... No. 
Areas— 
Farms Occupied by— 

WOON (Tart eran ee eM Ce acre 
iManavere Cipianite cece onic ete ne 
Renantb. sc keene tee ee ear ama 
Part owner, part tenant........ i 

Totals; AreaSe. -) .. 2-2 = Jose. acre 
Farm Values— 

1) 16 See Hee oe ary, ee Et eh 8 $ 

BSL Gan SSeS sets cies ee eee oe $ 

Implements and machinery...... $ 

Buiverstock nc dese dicts sso tee $ 

Totals, Values.................. $ 


Farm Indebtedness— 
Debts Covered by Mortgages—! 
Amount of mortgage and/or 
agreements for sale.......... $ 
Number of farms reporting. ... No. 
Amount of principal and interest 
Paid sin G40 ee cee he ee 
Percentage of farms reporting 
mortgageidebt.<....cik..s.., Dec. 
Debts Covered by Liens— 
‘Potalamount eke eens 
Number of farms reporting. ... No. 
Indebtedness on ‘‘Fully Owned” 
Farms—? 
Number ol farms. sess No. 
Number of farms reporting 
mortgage debt.............. e 
Percentage reporting mortgage 


F 


a KE oN aca eg et my Ae a tha ap p.c. 
AV CATOLASTING Ser cinch anaes oot acre 
Value of property (land and 

buildings) Pereee rece. cess $ 
Amount of mortgage and/or 

agreements for sale......... $ 


Ratio of mortgage debt to value p.c. 
Average value of property per 


CC eC er et ey 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


11,277 
4,934 


43-8 
1,058, 718 


Nova 
Scotia 


30, 418 
3, 606 


11-9 
3,500, 166 


New 
Brunswick 


29, 467 
5, 192 


17-6 
3,570,271 


Quebec 


143, 312 
54,175 


37-8 
17, 534, 169 


52,290, 800} 487, 237,700 
4,865,500) 103, 720, 100 
9-3 21:3 


27°79 
5-92 


British 
Columbia 


2,222, 553 
219, 628 
284, 072 

1,307,317 


Ontario 


139, 750 
61,411 


43-9 
17,074, 876 


629, 637, 100 


146, 237, 200 
23-2 


36-88 
8-56 


Totals 


548, 821 
4, 828 
94, 287 
84, 896 


732,832 


96,024, 424 

3, 261, 435 
27, 232, 250 
48, 155, 426 


174,673,535 


75, 657, 800)! 1, 953, 189, 000 


31,322,000) 58,035, 100 
5,485,500) 5,082,900 
17-4 8-8 
29-58 16-58 14-65 
5-13 1-45 1-36 
Manitoba sims Alberta 
38, 293 72, 954 62, 366 
378 63 573 
10, 986 34, 093 17,032 
8, 367 31,028 19,761 
58, 024 138,713 99,732 
9,251,725} 23,660,313} 18,151,638 
171, 412 1, 245, 725 1,052,279 
3,424,526} 18,285, 130 7,209, 490 
4,043,659) 21,769,759] 16,868, 888 
16,891,322) 59,960,927) 43,277,295 
157, 602, 800) 505,325,200] 372,982, 400 
71, 884,900} 152,268,600} 117,844,000 
58, 886,600) 142,754,400} 116,127,900 
50,803,976) 95,665,031] 103,979, 752 
839,178,276) 896,013,231 710,934,052 
44,594,300) 156,353,700} 95,649, 100 
- 20,631 57, 040 38, 235 
3,594,440) 9,069,550) 6,607,510 
35-6 41-1 38-3 
3,081,660} 9,265,170} 6,035,550 
6, 597 19, 823 10, 925 
38, 293 72, 954 62, 366 
15, 968 35, 173 27, 230 
41-7 48-2 43-7 
9,251,725} 238,660,313} 18,151, 63 
135, 000, 800} 307,280, 800] 268, 707, 600 


34,090, 600 
25°3 


14-59 
3°68 


98, 099, 600 
31-9 


12-99 
4-15 


66, 697, 400 
24-8 


14-80 
3-67 


38, 630, 900] 1,076, 657, 000 

15,128,400} 596,046,300 
20,645,827] 615,473,180 | 

150, 062,927|| 4,241,365,480 

12,803,900] 607,187,100 

6, 613 265, 452 

- 1,397, 750 40,559, 420 

25-1 36-2 

485, 050 22,919,030 
461 46,898 . 

20, 984 548, 821 

5, 688 213,377 

27-1 38-9 

2,222, 553 96,024, 424 

82, 458, 600)| 2,051, 970, 500 


9, 962, 400 
12-1 


37-10 
4-48 


474, 191, 200 
23-1 


21-37 
4-94 


ee eSSSSSFSSSSFFeeF 


1QOn buildings and land operated by the owner. 


2 “Fully owned’? means that the operator 


holds the title to all land which he operates. It does not necessarily mean that the farm is free of debt. 
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Subsection 11.—Agricultural Irrigation 


Alberta.—The surface waters in Alberta are vested in the Crown and are 
administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water Resources Act (c.’ 65 
R.S.A. 1942). All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as well 
as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
industrial, irrigation, water power and other purposes and the granting of licences 
for such purposes are dealt with by that office. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (c. 98 R.S.A. 1942) provides for the formation of irrigation districts 
and authorizes the raising of loans or the carrying out of work under by-laws approved 
by the voters of the districts. 


The operation of two large irrigation systems constructed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has been turned over to the water-users; these are now known as the 
Eastern and Western Irrigation Districts. The C.P.R. still retains the Lethbridge 
section, known as the Alberta Railway and Irrigation System, but negotiations 
re the transference of this System are under way. 


During the past few years the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been active in promoting and assisting 
the construction of irrigation projects. It is expected that certain long-awaited 
irrigation construction will commence in 1946; the Dominion Government has 
appropriated a sum of money for the first stage in the construction of the $3,500,000 
dam on the St. Mary River near Magrath. This dam, which will control all but 
extreme flood flows of the river, will be the key structure in a development that 
will eventually provide irrigation water for about 345,000 acres of land in the area 
between Lethbridge and Medicine Hat on the north and the International Boundary 
on the south; in addition it will improve the supply for the existing Alberta Railway 
and Irrigation, Magrath, Raymond and Taber Districts of about 120,000 acres. 


The cost of the whole project.is estimated at about $15,000,000 to be divided 
between the Dominion and Alberta Governments and the local water-users. 
The Alberta Government is at present financing the construction of the East Pothole 
Coulee Reservoir, also a length of canal which will be fitted into the larger project. 
The Alberta Railway and Irrigation System, at present operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, will be incorporated into the large development and negotiations 
between the Alberta Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway are in an 


advanced stage. 


Largely on account of assistance given and promised by Prairie Farm Reha- 
bilitation Administration, the Leavitt and tna Irrigation Districts have been 


organized. Construction of the Leavitt District is nearing completion while that 


* of the Aitna District has been commenced. 


a 


* 
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46.—Irrigation Development in Alberta, as at Oct. 31, 1945 


rea 
Miles of} Area | Served Area Irrigated in— 
Project Source of Supply | Canals of y 
1943 Tract |Existing)———@——_———___ 
Works | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
No. acres acres | acres | acres | acres | acres | acres 
Canada Land and Irri- 
gation Company...... Bow River....... 460} 200,000} 55,000/32, 475/32, 754|39, 468 |32, 783 134, 640 
New West Irrigation ‘ 
Districhice. eee eee Bow River....... 24 8,000} 4,564] 3,189] 2,558} 2,979) 4,501] 2, 626 
Western Irrigation 
DDISGHice te: ithe tS ese Bow River....... 878} 800,000} 54,000/20, 134/21, 144] 9,194] 7, 666/20, 000 
Alberta Railway and 
Irrigation Company, 
Lethbridge........... St. Mary River... 219} 200,000} 75, 725)76, 63976, 597 |57, 575 |75, 707 |75, 725 
Magrath Irrigation 
District ees St. Mary River... 90 18, 873 6,975} 4,000] 3,448] 3,500} 8,500] 3,500 
Raymond Irrigation 
IS6TICU YS oe oes ome St. Mary River... 16 20,520} 15, 130}13, 000/14, 000}10, 00012, 000/12, 000 
Taber Irrigation 
Districti sts. cuae eke St. Mary River... 105 33,200} 21, 500/21, 391/15, 103/14, 108 20, 935/21, 325 
Eastern Irrigation 
District ts ace. Bow River....... 2,080] 1,500,000} 280, 000/138,462|140,000}158,000 |168,496 |167,094 
Lethbridge Northern 
Irrigation District....|Oldman River.... 600} 220,782] 95,352/72, 492163, 575/31, 102167, 777/75, 927 
United Irrigation 
IDistrictisn ce ce ene Belly River...... 175 62,800} 34, 167/10, 500)11, 000}12, 000/14, 000)14, 000 
Mountain View 
Irrigation District....|Belly River...... 20 6,400} 3,600) 3,000] 3,300) 3,400} 3,254) 3,400 
Leavitt Irrigation 
Distnich chk eee ete Belly River...... 1 16,100} 4,571) - - - - 526 
Little Bow Irrigation 
DISETICOMA A aanen rae bie Highwood River.. 3 10,014 200 25 50 80 40} 120 
Totals:8n 32 4s —- 4,670| 3,096,689] 650, 784|395,807/383,529|341,406/410,659)/430,883 


1 Not completed. 


In addition to the above, there are 630 private irrigation schemes in Alberta, 
with a total irrigable area of 70,813 acres. 


British Columbia.—Early in the history of British Columbia, the common 
law of England relative to riparian rights was made non-applicable in British 
Columbia, and the water in all streams and lakes was vested in the Crown. Provision 
was made for the issue of licences authorizing the diversion and use of water for 
various purposes. The current legislation on the subject is the Water Act, 1939, 
which is administered by the Water Rights Branch of the Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

There are outstanding 5,650 licences authorizing the diversion and use of water 
for irrigation, and 609 authorizing the storage of water for the same purpose. The 
majority of these were issued for individual projects, but there are 53 organized 
community projects varying in size from 64 acres to 7,500 acres of irrigable land. 
There are 150,000 acres irrigated in the Province, and approximately one-third of 
this area is under community projects. It is estimated that an additional 285,000 
acres could be brought under irrigation. 

The table at p. 236 of the 1940 Year Book gives particulars of many of the larger 
irrigation projects in the Province, and further information may be had from the 
Comptroller of Water Rights, Victoria, B.C. 


‘Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics 


Owing to the unavailability of the compilations of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, the statistics of world production of cereals and potatoes, 
trade in wheat and flour and numbers of live stock in principal countries, which 
formerly appeared under this heading, cannot be brought up to date. 
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The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. The principal regions are: Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, 
Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, Montane-and Coast. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are over 180 distinct species of trees. Only 33 of these are 


_ conifers or softwoods, but they comprise over three-quarters of the standing timber 


and supply nearly 80 p.c. of the wood used for all purposes. Of the deciduous-leaved 


_ or hardwood species, only about a dozen are of commercial importance as compared 


with twice that number of conifers. 


A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 247-249 of the 
1940 Canada Year Book. More detailed information on this subject is given at 


__ pp. 283-286 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book and in the Dominion Forest Service 


Bulletin No. 61, “Native Trees of Canada”, published by the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 


, 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


. The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,290,960 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the 
total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of the land area is considered to be of 


_ present or potential value for agriculture, and only 7 p.c. is now classed as ‘improved 
; and pasture”. The forested area within the boundaries of the nine provinces totals 


By 


Mi 
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: 
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1,167,960 sq. miles, or 58 p.c. of the provincial land area. About 478,000 sq. miles 
of the existing forests are classed as ‘“unproductive’’. They are made up of small 
trees which cannot be expected to reach merchantable size because they are growing 
on poorly-drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject to other adverse site 


1 conditions. These unproductive forests, however, perform valuable functions. 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been prepared by the 
Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. Sections dealing with forest utilization 
and forest industries have been revised by L. J. Pouliot, B.A., Chief of the Forestry Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The Forestry Branch collects and compiles statistics relating to forest production. 
For a detailed list of publications of the Forestry Branch, see Chapter X XXII. 
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They help to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; they provide fuel 
and building materials to natives and travellers in remote areas; and they are the 
habitat of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 

The productive forests covering more than 813,000 sq. miles are considered 
to be capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and 
industrial purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible 
to commercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 
435,000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuel wood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 


The total stand-of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 311,201,000,000: 


cu. ft., of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. (These cubic volumes are 
volumes of wood that can actually be used; in earlier editions of the Year Book 
statements of cubic volume were in terms of total volume of standing timber, includ- 
ing stumps and tops. See pp. 265-66 for reasons for change in estimates.) Ex- 
pressed in commercial terms, the accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 
bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough to produce saw-logs and 1,684,710,000 cords of 
smaller material suitable for pulpwood, fuel, posts, mining timbers, etc. 

Forest inventory surveys are conducted by the Dominion and provincial author- 
ities. Inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed by the 
Dominion Forest Service and those of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
are now in progress. Publications describing the forest resources of Ontario and 
British Columbia have been issued by the forest authorities of those Provinces. 


1.— Estimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by 
Provinces and Regions 


Nore.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book; they are 
based on a new converting factor (see text on pp. 265-266). 


Conifers - Broad-Leaved Totals 


: ‘ Total Total Total 
Province and Region Saw Small | Equi- || Saw Small | Equi- || Saw Small | Equi- 
Material| Material | valent ||Material|Material | valent ||Material|Material | valent 


Volume! Volume! Volume! 
Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
Accessible ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft. |/ft.b.m.| cords cu.ft |/ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
Nova Scotia........... 4,850) 23,165} 2,939 1, 600 5, 940 825) 6,450} 29,105) 38,764 
New Brunswick....... 6,000} 50,000} 5,450)) 3,000} 30,000} 3,150) 9,000} 80,000} 8,600 
QUSDCO santas cescu he 41,110} 453,330} 46,755] 14,390) 176,120} 17,848] 55,500] 629,450] 64,603 
ONTARIO M EE. ee eet 42,560} 278,790} 31,784] 11,390) 286,140] 26,600!) 53,950] 559,930] 58,384 
Torats, EASTERN 
PROVINCES.........0. 94,685) 800,845) 86,989 380,420) 498,440] 48,451] 125,005|1,299,285| 135,440 | 
Meanitobaceseny cise sick ete 855 9,645 991 1,620) 19,110) 1,948) 2,475). 28,755) 2930am 
Saskatchewan......... 1, 850 8,920) 1,128) 2,100) 51,060} 4,760] 3,950} 59,980} 5,888 
WA bentateck cet ote eter 7,000} 74,400} 7,724 2,080} 36,000} 3,476/| 9,080] 110,400} 11,200 
ToraLs, PRAIRIE os a 
PRONAN CHS docs eie ee) hye 9,705) 92,965) 9,843) 6,800} 106,170) 10,184)) 15,605| 199,135} 20,027 
British Columbia...... 109,740} 186,290) 35,880 2 2 - | 109,740} 186,290) 35,880 
Totals, Accessible..... 214, 030)1,080,100| 132,712), 36,220) 604,610) 58,635] 250,250/1,684,710| 191,347 
Totals, Inaccessible’. .| 176,345) 873,385) 107,531] 3,700) 136,260) 12,323|| 180,045|1,009,645) 119,854 — 
Grand Totals.....| 390,375|1,953,485| 240,243] 39,920| '740,870| '70,958|| 430,295/2,694,355| 311,201 
_1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 There are no available — 
estimates of the relatively small quantities of hardwoods in British Columbia. 3 Including estimates 


of stands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1934-43 was 3,150,000,000 cu. ft. Of this total, 73 p.c. 
was felled for domestic and commercial use and 27 p.c. was destroyed by fire and 
pests. Of 2,312,000,000 cu. ft. utilized, 37 p.c. was used in sawlogs, 31 p.c. for fuel, 
28 p.c. for pulpwood, and 4 p.c. in miscellaneous products. Between 75 and 80 p.c. 
of the total cut was of softwood species. Losses by fire averaged 338,000,000 
cu. ft. annually, and insects and tree diseases destroyed about 500,000,000 cu. ft. 


Forest Fires.—Fire losses in 1944 were somewhat higher than the average for 
recent years. The fire season was particularly severe in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, whereas in Ontario and Saskatchewan losses were considerably below normal. 

Summary statistics of fire losses are given in Tables 2 and 3, while fuller details 


by regions are given in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1945. 


2.—Forest-Fire Losses in Canada, 1944, with Ten-Year Averages, 1934-43 
ooo eee 


Average 


$ $ $ $ 
Fires under 10 acres....... No. - 3, 943||Estimated Values 
Fires 10 acres or over..... cf - 1,877 Destroyed— 
Totals, Fires......... No. 5,542 5,820|| Merchantable timber....... 2,470, 697| 3,083, 944 
Area Burned— Woune growth eee 872,882| 763,671 
Merchantable timber...acre| 536,488} 503,764 
Young growth.......... 1 647,196} 401,017|| Cut-over lands.............. 258, 911 787, 880 
Cut-over lands.......... iB 350, 928 759,279 
Non-forested lands...... cs 813,449} 739,001|| Other property burned...... 372,906] 1,449, 222 
Totals, Area Burned “ | 2,348,061| 2,403,061 Totals, Damage.......... 3,975,396) 6,084,717 
able Timber Actual cost of fire fighting. ... 818,108} 1,328, 338 
urned— | 
Saw timber....... Mit. b.m. 736,949] 738,496 Totals, Damage and 


Small material......... cord| 2,360,992} 2,145, 684 Cost rete eo ee 4,793,504| 7,413,055 


3.—Forest Fires in Canada, by Causes, 1944, with Ten-Year Averages, 1934-43 


Cause Averages 1934-43 1944 

‘ No. p.c. No. p.c. 

CHDIEDY OSI A EIS ge es Car Sarge ge Se here Een oc 1,008 18 805 14 
SOCOM sere teem eee ER Neer RP aE Ral ate aud muna aa 925 17 1,077 18 
SAS TELEVSIONS 854 15 816 14 
JERE hide haigs i <a anid es RS Alek earn Ae AR a ore cera Cae 256 5 838 14 
TLavgte de amuapetelte gay VOR Mair takes tae al en Br Bie tar SRN Rete eR are MOE 983 18 846 15 
ATS ULI OPELAtlONS a0 hence vais fools who nach outa FoI Oe ohare 149 3 208 |. 4 
Deval avo BREW rife ca 83 coe ieee Maegan ee GN Coa rane 348 6 172 3 
PETER G ENR ol Easy P ao han ee aS, ci ale ee a A 55 i 48 iL 
URC CLIAMeOUS eNO Wi. hey. oars SRI a 2 a IN ah 442 8 593 10 
"LANTERNS ISHED Rese ee ese era eR en a, A 522 9 417 vf 
BR OGAIS eens ee Veta oh Liaus nth ance Sai eis Haan 5,542 100 5,820 100 


Increment.—Practically all of the annual depletion or drain on the forest 
is concentrated on the 485,000 sq. miles of productive forest which is classed as 
accessible, and replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an 
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average growth rate of more than 11 cu. ft. Complete estimates of the rates at 
which the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The vast size of the 
country, the diversity of growing conditions, and the complex character of the 
forests themselves, place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. Numer- 
ous studies have been made by the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that over considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or 
even 40 cu. ft. per acre per annum; but there are other areas classed as productive 
on which the growth is much less. 


Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth 
usually appears within a short time. Thus, the re-establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, 
however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by 
industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and, in general,. softwood 
reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction 
of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior 


type. 


There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are disappear- 
ing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the future must use 
smaller logs than did those of the past, good forest management can make possible 
a considerable expansion of those industries as and when market conditions warrant. 


The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usuable wood in 
a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
on such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, Ont., 
and on some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands 


Although the forest resources are, generally speaking, under the control of the 
provinces, forests of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon are administered by the Dominion Government. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
ownership of the land and control of the cutting. operations. Revenue is received 
in the form of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments made 
as the timber is cut); ground-rents and fire protection taxes are collected annually. 
Both ground-rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the discretion of the govern- 
ments. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
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71 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 
1,000 acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. is under private ownership. The 
percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces are as follows: 
Quebec, 7-2 p.c.; Ontario, 6-0 p.c.; Manitoba, 12-7 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 11-9 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 3-4 p.c. 


4.—Forest Reserves in Canada, 1945 


, penne Provincial 
Province E é Forest Total 
xperiment R 
Stations bigs <tc 

sq. miles sq. miles ‘sq. miles 

PPM SO WAEG ASIAN (to ole dads eo Oc Coa ba oe, Nil Nil - 

ee QO CIR eee ae. gdh et ca eee eI Ne eS x vid - 
PN GM ie STUNG WiC ve seem Mma tay ae Mera 9) Aho Lah 35-16 92-18 127-34 

(ES ECGS 22 2 TO 5 SO Rina, Sp aa ae alg Ne 7°25 5, 104-00 5, 111-25. 

2 Se RE Tee rs cag mS OA A OEE ON a CO 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
VEST LO Ammen ates, fie ena teen Re Ges Meg ean Ch) WENA 25-251 3, 811-09 3, 811-09 
pmAskatChewane exis cs fea oka chie ak oar arng eta tke has Nil 14, 070-68 14, 070-68 
ROE Ma Orga Me tet Cp ut ke 62-60 . 14,317-23 14, 379-83 
SFAISMCOLITNTOIAE ea MIR et eh Wane Te Rien Nil 31, 134-31 81, 134-31 

BAOUCHIVOSL: Le CYTILOLICS Sic gi 5 6, sie ey oa boa GA bodes cbs. Cy Nil - 
POURS Oe aie Ae toe con nisl Shee ee 202-11 88,055 -49 88, 257-60 


1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 


Forest Lands under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion. con- 
trol are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, and the Bureau of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Affairs administers the timber in those areas. The Indian 


_ Affairs Branch administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reserva- 


tions. The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Forest Lands under Provincial Control.—With the exception of relatively 
small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 
suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and 
Ontario, to encourage the establishment*and maintenance of forests on a community 
basis. Information regarding forest administration in the individual provinces is 
given at pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Protection 


Fire Protection.—The Dominion Government administers the forests of the 
National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the Northwest Territories and. 
Yukon, and is, therefore, responsible for fire-protection measures therein. Each of 
the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire- 
protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection of 
all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber- 
lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation 


regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for 
close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in this con- 
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nection in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative 
protective associations among lessees of timber-limits. These associations have 
their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes money grants, 
and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the 
associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and co-operate with the fire-ranging staffs which the railway companies are required 
to employ under the Dominion Railway Act. 


In certain districts in Canada aircraft are used to good effect for the detection 
and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, seaplanes or flying 
boats can be used for detection, and for the transportation of fire fighters and their 
equipment to fires in remofe areas. Radio-equipped aircraft are employed on forest 
fire-protection operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a 
fire as soon as it has been detected. 


In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is 
carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting 
fires. Field staff and equipment are maintained at strategic points ready to deal 
with fires when they are reported. These staffs, when not engaged on actual fires, 
are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, 
fire guards and other necessary improvements in the interest of fire protection. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which weigh from 45 to a little over 100 lb. each, 
and linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide 
hose pressures up to 200 lb. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above 
and distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush-burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forests during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as pre- 
ventive measures. 


Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest-fire danger. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing fire danger at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 


The various governmental ‘forest authorities conduct forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 
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Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and 
motor-trucks provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with 
radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion 
of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the schools 
by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger 
generation as to the value of forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means 
of preventing such destruction. 


Forest Insects Control Board.—The mounting loss and damage through 
forest insects in Canada is now a matter of great concern to Governments and the 
forest industry in this country. In particular, the present uncontrolled epidemic 
of spruce budworm threatens the loss of raw materials on a scale approaching a 
national disaster. 

To meet this situation an Order in Council was passed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on Sept. 14, 1945, setting up a Forest Insects Control Board. (See Chapter. 
XXII, Sect. 2, Subsection 2.) This Board operates under the supervision of the 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, which Department defrays its administra- 
tion costs. Composition of the Board consists of eight members, one of whom is 
chairman, and includes representatives from the Departments of Reconstruction 
and Supply, Mines and Resources, and Agriculture, also one member from the pulp 
and paper industry, one member from each of the Provinces of British Columbia, 
Ontario and Quebec, and one member to represent the three Maritime Provinces, 
_ New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

The functions of the Forest Insects Control Board do not involve the taking 
over or replacement of any existing service, entomological or otherwise. Each 
service, Dominion or Provincial, must budget for and carry on its duties in its 
normal way. The purpose of the Board is to secure additional funds, where necessary, 
to supplement the functions of existing services and co-ordinate their several efforts 
into one cohesive program with a view to expediting the solution of the forest insect 
problem in Canada. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry 


: The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 
_ provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 
_ yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
_ The Dominion Forest Service operates four forest experiment stations and a National 
Park Reserve* with a total area of 227 sq. miles. Here investigations of the under- 
lying principles governing the growth of forests are made and practical methods of 
management are tested. 
About 600 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion, by 
_ provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. A number of foresters 
are actively engaged in commercial logging operations and, in addition to adminis- 
_ trative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation of timber- 
_ Stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and reproduction con- 
ditions and factors. 
Through the use of air photographs taken by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
_ and base maps prepared by the mapping organizations of the Departments of Mines 
_and Resources and National Defence, the Dominion Forest Service has taken a 
_ leading part in the development of methods for the interpretation of air photographs 


*See Table 4, p. 261. 
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for forestry purposes. Most of the provincial forest services and many timber- 
owning companies are also making extensive use of aerial photographs. It is now 
possible not only to map the areas occupied by the different forest types but to estim- 
ate the volume of standing timber with an accuracy that compares favourably with 
ground surveys. Aerial photographs drawn to scales suitable for mapping purposes 
and covering about 1,000,000 sq. miles are now available in the National Air- 
Photographic Library of the Department of National Defence, and about 123,000 
sq. miles of forest have been mapped and classified from the photographs. Still 
greater use of air photographs for forestry purposes is expected in future. 


Research Work in Forestry.—In a special article on Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Canada, which appears at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Year Book, a com- 
prehensive review of all phases of scientific research work being undertaken by the 
various Government Departments is given. Specifically at pp. 993-995, research 
in forest economics, silviculture, forest-fire protection and forest products is covered. 


mn Forestry and FAO.—In October, 1944, the Food and Agriculture Organization 

of the United Nations was formally established and held its first conference at 
Quebec. The functions of the Organization generally, and as they concern agri- 
culture particularly, are given at pp. 206-211. The relation of FAO to fisheries 
is outlined at pp. 291-294. The Canadian delegation included five representatives of 
forestry, headed by the Dominion Forester. The Conference decided that the 
Organization should include a Division on Forestry and Forest Products, because 
the promotion of human welfare requires provision of shelter and warmth as well as 
sufficient and suitable food. Furthermore, it was recognized that forestry and agri- 
culture are alternative forms of land use and, in many cases, the two activities are 
complementary. 


In many regions, the permanent success of agriculture itself depends on the 
maintenance of a satisfactory proportion of forest cover, in the form of farm woodlots 
or small community forests. The disastrous effects of complete removal of forest 
cover on ground water levels and on the stability of the soil are amply demonstrated 
in certain sections of Canada. 


It is recognized that the very low standards of living now prevalent in many 
parts of the world cannot be substantially improved unless larger supplies of forest 
products can be made available. Wood is needed for the construction of better 
housing, granaries, and improved accommodation for live stock. Improved stand- 


ards of living require improvements in education and in the dissemination of news, — 


for which purposes paper manufactured from wood-pulp is essential. Wood cellulose 
has become one of the chief sources of textiles; consequently, the forests are assuming 
new importance in connection with the clothing of the peoples of the world. 


At present there are great differences in per capita consumption of wood as 
between different regions. To some degree these differences arise from climatic 
factors because the needs for shelter and heating are much greater in cold countries 
than in the tropics. It remains true, however, that very large populations are 
unable to obtain sufficient wood because supplies are not available. With certain 
limitations, it is believed possible to establish minimum standards of wood con- 
sumption which are essential to a reasonable minimum standard of living in the 
different regions of the world, and it is expected that FAO will take the lead in the 
establishment of such basic requirements. 
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fe The FAO international forestry office will assemble information respecting 
i forest resources, forestry conditions and practices, and forest industries on a world- 
. wide basis. It will assist in the compilation of up-to-date statistics, and will be 


A required to advise the appropriate international authorities respecting measures 
that might be adopted to correct shortages of forest products in different parts of the 
world. At the request of governments concerned it will organize technical missions 
« to give advice on forest management problems. 


Canada has undertaken to co-operate in the forestry work of FAO, and should 

benefit by the new services to be provided. In particular, improvements in the 

completeness and accuracy of information respecting world supplies and demands 

for forest products should help to stabilize the export markets that are so vital to 
Canada’s forest industries. . : 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


A short review of the differences in logging methods throughout Canada is 
given at pp. 195-196 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
a the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
_ distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, 
—_ pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, Cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1943 involved 
the investment of over $281,000,000, gave employment during the logging season 


amounting to 32,337,000 man days, and distributed over 180,000,000 in wages 
: and salaries. 


5.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1938-43 


Product 1938 1939 1940 df 1941 1942 1943 
eke $ $ ‘$ $ $ $ 

Heogs and’ bolts):c.2.% <..:., 52,759,660] 55,685,197] 71,817, 471| 86,514,625) 92,897,611] 99,852,479 
/ PAID WOOO 5) as hoe l oe oe eens 53,761,999} 58,302,668 74,347,132} 88,193,045 103,619,151) 110, 844, 790 
Meee Mirewood......0:.6...... --.| 32,740,566} 33,058,240} 33,297,756] 26, 662,296 27,264,486] 45,152,897 
> Hewnrailway ties.......... 2,222,509} 2,048,186] 1,788,001 1, 547,780 878, 830} 1,138, 663 
; [oD OSES Fee ae ae ee 2,824, 512 2,940, 361 2,691,107 2,467,336 2,663, 603 2,032,681 
* Round mining timber....... 1,297,993 1,461, 507 5, 707, 677 2,458,435) 2,169,268] 3,418, 857 
ae MEHCC=POSES. .ohieiat oe neck oe 978, 679 1,111, 883} - 999, 934 964, 568 1, 291, 393 1,902, 546 
= Wood for distillation........ 298,110 289, 230 518, 204 588, 747 745, 408 774, 344 
ag ence rails. sae eS 264, 480 267, 437 270, 320 262, 521 341, 607 464, 365 
Miscellaneous products...... 1,117,349} 2,582,689} 3,130,273} 3,503, 736 2,500,534) 3,033,661 
Povais. sees. es 148, 265,857| 157,747,398| 194,567,875| 213,163,089 234,371,891| 268,615, 283 


For more than 25 years, commercial units were converted to terms of cubic 
volume of standing timber by means of a series of factors which purported to repre- 
Sent equivalent volumes of wood consumed, including stumps and tops. Because 
of technological changes in logging practice, some of these factors have become 
_ obsolete. A change was necessary, and the Dominion Forest Service, Department 
of Mines and Resources, suggested that the practice of estimating total volume of 
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standing timber should be discontinued and that estimates of cubic volume should 
be prepared in terms of merchantable wood used. The principal reasons for the 
proposed change were: (1) Results of forest surveys in most parts of Canada were 
nearly always expressed in terms of commercial units of merchantable wood; it 
seemed more logical to convert directly to cubic volume of merchantable wood than 
to make arbitrary allowances for stumps and tops that were not used. (2) Most, if 
not all, of the principal forest countries of the world reported merchantable rather 
than total cubic volumes, and the practice was likely to be standardized by the 
forestry office to be set up as a unit of FAO. 

The Dominion Forest Service discussed the proposed change with the forest 
authorities of the provinces and obtained their views respecting new converting 
factors to be used. It was generally agreed that a change would be advantageous 


and the factors given below were adopted. It will be observed that, with respect 


to “Logs and bolts”, a different factor is used for the coastal region of British 
Columbia than for the rest of Canada. This is necessary because of a much larger 
average diameter of the logs used in the first-mentioned region and the fact that 
the percentage of the cubic volume of a log that can be converted into sawn lumber 
increases with diameter. The volume figures in Tables 6 and 7 were calculated 
on the new basis. 

6.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalents in Merchantable Wood and 

Total Values, by Chief Products, 1943, with Comparative Totals, 1926-42 


Norz.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book; they 
are based on a new converting factor (see text above). Details by chief products and by provinces for the 
years 1926-42 will be found in the ‘‘Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1944’’, published by the 
Forestry Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


eee 2 avast mae 

eporte onverting! olume o ota 

Year and Product or Factor Merchantable Value 

Estimated Wood : 

M. cu. ft $ 
2,264,394 - 
2,285,605 = 
2,391,119 - 
2,477,584 - 
2,477,787 - 
1,838,138 141,123,930 
1,505,023 92,106,252 
1,615,864 93,773,142 


1,933, 450 115,461,779 
2,139, 400 134, 804, 228 
2,348,304 163,249,887 
2,136,729 148,265,857 
2,208, 583 157,747,398 
2,676,814 194,567,875 
2,683,731 213,163,089 


- 1,829,886 105,539,732 


(eo bes Ulam tie aC lgiaal Peat Tel Doel eal Wart Vi WSS Tan Ya! Vl a 


Potals, 1941 Fo. sashes eee 


Totals .1942 0c oe eee 2,608,605 234,371,891 
1943 

Wogs:andiboltse seswin sc wen ees bree M ft. b.m. 4,810,110 2002 915, 293 99, 852, 479 
uly WOOd come eta ticls eras tone eons cord 8, 801, 368 85 748,116 110, 844, 790 
TE WOO airtime erent Aen clneeee ss 9, 210, 346 80 736, 828 45, 152, 897 
Hewnrailwavaties* sim. gene sehen No. 1, 272,008 5 6, 360 1, 138, 663 
Rolestandipiling sess aes eee x 395, 826 15 5, 937 2,032, 681 
HOUNd IMiIninestim Dem c1 css eee cu. ft. 11,021, 268 1 11,021 3,418, 857 
HENCE POSTS prvcn taste Omen ers TA aps aga 15, 825, 255 1-2 18,990 1, 902, 546 
Woodstordistillations.: =. 02s. eee cord 86, 371 80 6,910 774, 344 
Hence Tals ae ah eas. Sha Ae ae No. 5,052, 331 1 5, 052 464, 365 
Miscellaneous products. ,. <2. vices ces cess - - 21,399 3,033, 661 

Totals, 94S parce ee - - 2,475,906 268,615,283 — 


1 Tn estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, 
each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the 
material in question. (See text above table.) 2175 for British Columbia coastal region. 


* 
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7.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood and Values of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


Nots.—See headnote to Table 6. 
Milas ities sie Sais 70 Sas i < Sg Eee paar aS 


Equivalent Volumes of 


Solid Wood Values of Products 
Province 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
M. cu. ft. M. eu. ft. $ $ 

Prince UUGWaAbG: ESlan dittte.Nerl ame eartene ae: 12, 202 11,595 574, 214 793,380 
DUO e COCA at Wester cc uae Poh aksu ete wed oes 110, 469 100, 385 8, 627, 223 10, 207, 903 
ew. Brunswick 34s .daceiivs ban see bis soe os. 205, 598 196, 233 21,396, 967 25, 218, 732 
BODOG eenAeis Gan enrol cts seen Seeks Okan ces 962, 966 930, 137 91,702,084 104, 692,371 
ALON ote ARI OGN: eka s soak Gitecbe ins 508, 750 498, 112 51,357, 660 61, 142, 548 
PPR DILOUS ter set a hS es cat Ps Ate «dev oar dn oooh Sah 68,917 68, 260 3,317, 696 4,711,334 
BARERUCHO WAN sue ais teen ive seste a eee ess bes 97,593 95, 654 3,471,304 4,788,705 
Mn ata Oe etd ay vah cn Coie venice « 109,714 99, 436 4,722, 488 5,368, 392 
Perabis MEG GMD IA: occ ey dy ca ka bee oe Seah eekck 532, 396 476,094 49, 202, 255 51,691,918 
AMER crnet yee ae ey aes 2,608,605 | 2,475,906 234,371,891 268,615, 283 


§ 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is traced briefly at p. 265 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
industries are given at pp. 273-74 of this volume. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1944, numbered 
27 mills making pulp only, 50 combined pulp and ‘paper mills and 27 mills making 
paper only. 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. In 
all provinces except Nova Scotia, pulpwood cut from Crown lands must be manu- 
factured into pulp in Canadian mills unless a special permit to export is obtained. 
A large proportion of the pulpwood cut in Canada for export to the United States 
is taken from private lands. In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in 
Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form, but the proportion has 
now declined to less than one-fifth. 
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8.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1931-44 
Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Figures of imports and exports are shown on a rough or unpeeled basis, and are not comparable with those 
shown in Tables 14 and 15 of the External Trade Chapter. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood |} Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 

Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada, 

Year 
Average P.C. of ERO P.C. of 
Quantity! es nae Quantity! ee Quantity! bie Quantity! aoe 
Cord duction duction duction 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 

1931. 5,199,914 | 51,978,248 | 10-00 4,076, 584 78:4 1,123,330 21-6 71,695 1:7 
1932. 4,222,224 | 36,750,910 8-70 3, 602, 100 85-3 620, 124 14-7 45, 654 1-1 
1933. . 4,746,383 | 33,213,973 7-00 4,027, 827 84-9 718, 556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934. 5,773,970 | 38,302, 807 6-63 4,752, 685 82-3 1,021,285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
1935 6,095,016 | 41,195,871 | 6-76 4,985,148 | 81-8 1,109,873 | 18-2 19, 940 0:3 
1936. 7,002,057 | 48,680,200 | 6-95 5,766,303 | 82-3 1,235,754 | 17-6 9,591 0-1 
1937 8,298,165 | 63,057,205 7°60 6, 593, 134 79-5 1,705,031 20-5 20,505 0-2 
1938. . 6,488,344 | 53,761,999 8-35 4,686,085 72°8 is ay P51) 27-2 33, 668 0°5 
1939.. 6,899,986 | 58,302, 668 8-45 5, 360, 546 77:7 1,539, 440 22-3 25, 694 0-4 
1940.. 8,499,922 | 74,347, 132 8°75 6, 948, 493 81-7 1,551, 429 18-3 47, 626 0°6 

1941. 9,544,699 | 88,193,045 9-24 7,688,307 80-6 1, 856, 392 19-4 81 2 

1942 9,653,574 |103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665, 7243! 79-4 1, 987, 850 20-6 1,714 2 

1943.. 8,801,368 |110,844,790 | 12-59 7,260,7763| 82-5 1,540, 592 17-5 2,379 2 

1944 8,668,566 |124,363,926 | 14-35 7,169, 430 82:7 1,499, 136 17-3 8,209 2 


1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per 


cent. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 

The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- . 


mill, but in Canada there are a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut 
at a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 
95 cu. ft. 


In Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp are used, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes are given 
in the 1981 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Growth of pulp production was steady up to 1920, when 
1,960,102 tons of pulp were produced. With the exception of 1921 and 1924, each 
year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 1929 reaching a 
total of 4,021,229 tons. Figures from 1931 are given in Table 9. 
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Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1931-44 
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Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Mechanical Pulp! 


Year 
Quantity 
tons 

11S Ie ollie eae 2,016, 480 
iTS ee i 1,696,021 
BUDS Moe Sones. os 1, 859,049 
OS Ar ioe. t ite siees 2,394, 765 
AES lee al a 2,003, (11 
ROBO Bhs oi As 2,984, 282 
MOOG enc ee 8, 384, 744 
DeSean k sat, 2,520, 738 
| OR pe (oi aS ae 2,796,093 
MAO rae aes: 3, 368, 209 
Te Wes pe eco varies 3,550, 285 
MORO aay aud 3,308,118 
MOA SE Sashes eras. 3, 0838, 751 
1944 ere ee: 3,113,142 


1 Includes screenings. 


2 Som 


Value 


$ 
37, 096, 768 
28,018, 451 
25,332,444 
30, 875,323 
32,323, 820 


38, 674, 492 
46, 663, 759 
39,707,479 
43, 530,367 
56, 017, 547 


61, 749, 788 
65, 208, 919 
63, 721, 7033 
72,097, 231 


Chemical Fibre! 


Quantity 


1,304, 630 


1,501, 168 
1,756, 760 
1,147,051 
1,370, 208 
1,922, 553 


2,170, 562 


2,157, 995 


Value 


a a | ee cS ee SOME RTE IS ere ra ee Ls 


$ 
46, 998, 988 
35,987, 294 
38,781, 630 
44,851, 635 
47,398, 219 


53, 662, 461 
70,065, 469 
48, 189, 669 
53, 601, 450 
92,987,720 


113, 689, 763 
126, 936, 143 
1380, 797, 4498 
138, 944, 181 


e of these totals include unspecified pulp. 


Total Production? 


Quantity 


tons 
3, 167, 960 
2, 663, 248 
2,979, 562 
3, 636, 335 


| 3, 868, 341 


4,485, 445 
5, 141, 504 
3,667, 789 
4,166,301 
5, 290, 762 


5, 720, 847 
5, 606, 461 
5, 272, 830 
5, 271, 137 


Value 


$ 
84,780, 809 
64,412, 453 
64, 114,074 
75,726, 958 
79,722,039 


92,336, 953 
116, 729, 228 
87, 897, 148 
97, 131, 817 
149, 005, 267 


175, 439, 551 
192, 145, 062 
194,519, 1523 
211; 041, 412 


3 Revised since the 


publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


During 1944, 77 establishments turned out 5,271,137 tons of pulp valued at 
$211,041,412, as compared with 5,272,830 tons of pulp, valued at $194,519,152 
in 1943. Of the 1944 total for pulp, 3,652,636 tons, valued at $98,114,072 were 
made in combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. 
The remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. As in the case of pulp- 
wood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw material 
for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 

Over 58 p.c. of the production in 1944 was groundwood pulp and over 19 p.e. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre and 
groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable 
market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid 


insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 5,271,137 tons of pulp produced in 1944 entailed the 
use of 7,177,639 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $104,477,689, and the total 


value of materials used in the manufacture of pulp was $122, 160,859. 


-10.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1932-44 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


EEE 


Quebec Ontario 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
Ber re he Galt ow as 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 
BG ach arcsec a a ibs 4's 1,360,704 | 29,860, 706 867,417 | 18,644, 259 
Ee Stee a 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,985 | 21,000, 769 
MBS AS oe saat 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 1,087,742 | 22, 866,369 
La a a ee 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 | 1,257,060 | 27,005, 484 
G5) snl hen Sorte. 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 | 1,466,555 | 33,964, 784 
TIS SLAPS on ee 1,858,971 | 44,220,224 1,057,984 | 25, 821,023 
NOD 2: Se em See ee ae 2,119,183 | 49,026, 966 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 
El ean a 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235, 733 
CaS aa a ae 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908, 967 
Ee Tie are a a 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936; 704 
ea aioe why shee ons 2,617,403 | 94,054,1762/ 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 
a een 2,767,081 {105,042,991 | 1,316,365 | 54,934,993 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


vised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


Quantity 


Canadat 


Value 


$ 
64, 412, 453 
64, 114,074 
75,726, 958 
79,722, 039 
92, 336, 953 


116, 729, 228 
87,897, 148 
97, 131, 817 

149, 005,267 

175, 439,551 


192, 145, 062 
194,519, 1522 
211,041,412 


2 Re- 


3, 868, 341 
4,485, 445 


5, 141, 504 
3, 667, 789 
4,166, 301 
5, 290, 762 
5, 720, 847 


5, 606, 461 
5, 272, 830 
5, 271, 137 
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Pulp Exportation.—A table at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book gives the exports 
of wood-pulp from the principal producing countries for 1913, 1988 and 1939. The 
latter figures are incomplete, owing to exigencies of war, and consequently the table 
has not been continued. Total exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the years 
1942-45 will be found in Table 15 of the Chapter on External Trade. 


Paper Production.—During 1944, 77 establishments produced 4,044,376 
tons of paper and paper board with a total value of $255,545,841, as compared with 
3,966,344 tons, valued at $234,036,152 produced in 78 establishments in 1948. 
In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of 
fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products: in 
fine paper Canada produces close to 600 types. In 1944 newsprint paper formed 
75-2 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada; the production decreased by 
0-2 p.c. but the value increased by 8-3 p.c. as compared with 1943. The remainder 
of the paper production was divided as follows: 14-5 p.c. paper boards, 3-9 p.c. 
wrapping paper, 3-8 p.c. book and writing paper, and about 2-6 p.c. tissue and 
miscellaneous papers. 


11.—Paper Production in Canada, 1931-44 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


* Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
ear —— | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
AOSD ee PCa A 2,227,052 | 111,419, 637 59, 580 10, 154,171 77,194 7,479, 993 
1932 Reeser oes seeoer 1,919, 205 85, 539, 852 56, 781 8, 687, 895 |. 69,018 6, 289, 293 
TOSS a atisaasterceiees 2,021,965 66, 959, 501 60, 683 8, 927,408 67, 780 - 6, 441, 695 
19345. a tesios atone 2,604, 973 86, 811, 460 64, 991 9, 681, 536 79,779 7, 740, 823 
AGB Sper oe ee eRe a 2,765, 444 88, 436, 465 70, 350 10, 440, 789 82,517 7, 956, 783 
[GSC RSS te ae eee es 3,225,386 | 105,214,533 74, 940 10, 866, 346 95, 916 8,761, 356 
LOS {rae Act w ses aie apatere 3, 673, 886 126, 424, 303 84, 168 12, 620, 507 108, 734 10, 237, 823 
DGS at er atads (stots cies 2,668, 913 107, 051, 202 73, 834 11,098, 901 90, 879 9,069, 298 
HOSO ranpcactees wcakeraie es etegs 2,926, 597 120, 858, 583 90,135 12,7738, 781 109, 907 10, 712,394 
AQAO Oe SF one ee 3,503,801 | 158,447,311 102, 696 15, 518, 667 139,716 14, 457, 299 
QA VI Reet cane une lt aerate 3,519,783 | 158,925,310 117, 444 18, 476, 397 162,581 16, 744, 806 
1042 es Reet eae 3, 257, 180 147,074, 109 121,419 19,181, 665 165, 991 17, 221, 769 
194 ioe Jes cee eine wee 3, 046, 44 152, 962, 8681 122,174 19,047,039 145, 545 15, 614, 453 
1 OA Apr oat ee viccre ore 3,039, 78 165, 655, 165 153, 851 23,590, 904 156, 721 16, 699, 663 

Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miscellaneous Paper Totals, Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
193 Ue eres teks teens 202, 854 105225, 7o2 44,545 4,350,356 || 2,611,225 | 148,629, 889 
LOS De erase Nios ikistcreteton 209, 938 9,621,041 35, 825 3, 735, 042 2,290, 767 113, 878, 123 
LOSS ects VaRnareleomaerstek 232,190 10, 598, 439 36, 802 3, 762, 832 2,419, 420 96, 689, 875 
1OS4 Woiiistccinee ers Bek 280, 724 13,351, 475 39,049 3,306, 931 3,069, 516 120, 892, 225 
19S bitske eee womens 314, 849 15,051, 893 47,736 3,866,720 |} 3,280,896 | 125,752,650 
T93Grepsey totes ieee 363,778 17,531, 451 46, 690 3,980,980 |} 8,806,710 |. 146,354, 666 
TOS Tice weiteh e iets om eth 422,710 21,719, 730 55, 863 4, 883, 060 4,345, 361 175, 885, 423 
LOBSi4 Ee tows wis steam eects 356, 891 19, 288, 172 58, 841 5, 142, 492 3,249,358 151, 650, 065 
LOS 9 eee a iccecera cecies 413, 687 21, 359, 828 60,176 5,071,476 3, 600, 502 170, 776, 062 
L940 cee ern. temas ee 500, 094 31,078, 759 73, 107 6,334, 773 4,319,414 225, 836, 809 
LOANS ek malas ets 649, 840 40, 214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 |} 4,524,776 | 241,450, 292 
Oa eS eieteversteuetelate exerts 609,175 38, 641, 867 78,002 8, 150, 102 4,231, 767 230, 269, 512 
1943 Fears phates 568,101 37, 528, 2571 84, 082 8, 888, 535 8, 966, 344 234, 036, 1524 


Ee Bike Seam ee ainien Te 588, 348 39,091, 667 105, 673 10,508,442 || 4,044,376 | 255,545, 841 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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Quebec produced 53-3 p.c. of the total quantity in 1944, Ontario 28-5 p.c., 
British Columbia 7-8 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 
remaining 10-4 p.c. 


12.— Paper Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


1943 oe 944 


Province | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
QueDeC a. ate ee re Cte retiree 1,986,865 | 117,311,7731| 2,152,956 134, 617, 241 
QOntaRIO A Sar ae ee Te IO eR aETS athe 1, 266, 813 78,234,640 | 1,152,385 77, 239, 367 
British:C olumalsrayine ven erroerseneprcree teenies ohio cree 281, 042 15, 412, 6671 317,039 19, 088, 145 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba...... 431, 624 23,077,0721 421,996 24, 601, 088 
IMOtAIS Hh kote ae ret cree ae 3,966,344 | 234,036,152 | 4,044,376 255,545,841 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


The Newsprint Situation at the end of 1945.—During the latter part of 
1944 and the early part of 1945, electric power, which had been taken from certain 
newsprint mills for direct war needs, was returned to the mills and newsprint pro- 
duction was then increased in some cases. During the same period, the supply of 
pulpwood also increased and labour commenced to become more plentiful. As a 
result, the production of newsprint in Canadian mills amounted to 3,259,208 tons 
in 1945; production figures for previous years back to 1931 are given in Table 11. 

During the war years, newsprint production was allocated under the juris- 
diction of the Newsprint Administrator appointed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, and deliveries to various world markets were allocated on a monthly basis. 
In 1945, the United States market was allocated 200,000 tons a month during the 
first six months, 220,000 tons a month during the third quarter, and 230,000 tons 
a month during the fourth quarter. Canadian consumers were allocated 15,700 


tons a month during the first six months, 16,800 tons a month in the third quarter © 


and 17,500 tons a month in the fourth quarter of the year. Overseas markets 
received 37,500 tons a month during the first half of the year and 42,000 tons a 
month during the last half of 1945. 

Under these allocations, Canadian consumers received more newsprint during 
the six war years than they did in the six pre-war years. For United States con- 
sumers, Canadian mills have more than filled the gap caused by loss of United 
States and Scandinavian tonnage. During the war emergency, Canadian mills 
also supplied over 80 p.c. of the quotas for South American countries and, with help 
from Newfoundland, provided all the imports for the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa and India. Over 40 countries relied chiefly on Canada for 
their wartime newsprint supply. . 

Allocation of Canadian newsprint production to all markets, other than to 
Canada, terminated on Dec. 31, 1945. The industry compensation plan, which had 
been functioning since Sept. 1, 1942, and under which wartime burdens were dis- 
tributed among all Canadian newsprint companies, also terminated on the same date. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1939 has been estimated at 7,679,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
54 p.c. and Canada alone 38 p.c. Owing to the War, statistics for later years are 
not available; a table at p. 203 of the 1941 Year Book gives figures of production 
in leading countries in 1938 and 1939, together with the average production in 
each country over the period 1928-39. 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were recorded separately for the first time, and were valued at $2,833,535. 
This was largely newsprint paper. In the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first 
shown, Canada exported 256,661 tons of newsprint valued at $9,980,378; for the 
calendar year 1944, exports amounted to 2,805,776 tons valued at $157,190,834 
and ranked fifth among the exports of the Dominion. 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the exportation of newsprint. In 1938 
the quantity of newsprint exported by the 11 principal newsprint-producing countries _ 
was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed 63-7 p.c. World com- 
parisons for later years are not available. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 
and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 
further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 


and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 


in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The figures for 1937 and subsequent years, 
therefore, exclude all information pertaining to paper converting, which tends to 
lower perceptibly all the principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to 
render these figures not strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including 
manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were alto- 
gether 104 mills in operation in 1944. The employees numbered 37 ,896 and their 
salaries and wages amounted to $75,833,408. If the pulp made for their own use 
in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, the total of materials and supplies 
used in the industry as a whole can be considered as amounting to $157,995,141 
in 1944, $143,956,462 in 1943, and $135,970,437 in 1942: the gross value of production 
as $369,846,086 in 1944, $344,411,614 in 1943, and $336,697,277 in 1942; and net 
value of production, $174,492,103 in 1944, $164,244,088 in 1943, and $164,500,420 
in 1942. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. It was first in gross value of production from 1925 to 1934, but was 
replaced in 1935 by non-ferrous smelting and refining; it was first for many years in 
capital invested, in net value of production and in wages and salaries paid. During the 
war years, because of the extraordinary demands for munitions, vehicles and certain 
food products, such industries as non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, miscel- 
laneous chemical products, slaughtering and meat packing, shipbuilding and repairs, 
iron and steel products and automobiles advanced temporarily to higher positions. This 
situation was quite abnormal, however, and the pulp and paper industry is resuming 
its former place as the leading peacetime industry in Canada. Only the manufacturing 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper 
and paper-converting industries. 
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stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in con- 
nection with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry 
as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. In world trade, pulp and paper are Canada’s 
main commodities except gold; greater than wheat and far greater than nickel. News- 
print alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export dollars 
than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity except gold. If the $20,000,000 
worth of exported pulpwood be taken into consideration, the gross total contribution 
of the pulp and paper industry towards Canada’s excess of exports over imports in 
1944 amounted to $285,000,000, representing the difference between exports and 
imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper and paper products. The United States market 
absorbs, annually, practically all pulpwood exports, over 80 p.c. of the pulp and 
more than three-quarters of the paper shipments of Canada. About half of the 
paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made 
from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and heen 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported in 
1944 was 5,508, as compared with 5,140 in 1943. Employees numbered 43,516 
and wages and salaries amounted to $51,516,085. The logs, bolts and other materials 
and supplies of the industry were valued at $118,167,020 and the gross value of 
production was $216,556,623. The net production in 1944 was $96,525,135. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum quantity in 1911 with 
almost 5,000 million ft. b.m. The maximum value was reached in 1920. Average 
values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased rapidly from 1917 to 1920, 
only to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire 
period, which was reached in 1932. With the exception of 1938, increases took place 
each year from 1933 to 1944. 


—Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


Lumber Production 


Total Values! 


Province Quantities Values 
1943 1944 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ > 
Prince Edward Island...... 5,702 7,502 168,089 265, 443 232,790 330, 234 
INO Vem COULa meas ese eee 233,376 229,610 7,679, 588 eRe 622, 553 8, 446, 279 9, 658, 323 
New Brunswick............ 303, 706 294,818 | 11,042,769 | 11,839,238 |) 15,770,088 13, 826, 290 
Quebecta ee aeocr cise bles 961, 946 1,010,361 | 35,170,296 41, 603, 134 || 45,641,615 50,099, 695 
Ontariows. aoareeastee Ase 544, 490 587,237 | 21,261,613 | 25,470,014 || 26,732,478 30,312,517 
Manntobacw scerrtncicasciee 71, 536 72,870 2,379,356 2,635,008 2,538, 835 2,778, 600 
Saskatchewan. ..... 0.060.035 132, 302 163 , 986 3,595, 465 5,117,360 3,934, 544 5,571,572 
Alberta sees, ict eetoa 168,077 162,913 4,768, 906 4,685,231 5,493,110 5,564, 400 
British Columbia. ...:.-...+ 1,941,966 | 1,982,478 | 65,808,102 | 70,080,622 || 87,069,697 | 98,381,844 
Boy Nats MEER tink hy Ath at 457 25 5,500 32, 808 25,950 one 
Totals Mee ach cater 4,363,575 | 4,512,232 | 151,899,684 | 170,351,406 || 195,885,336 | 216,556,623 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 
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14.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced in Canada, 
1931-44 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book and for 


1929-30 at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M. ft. b.m $ M $ M $ 
TEE SOU Se os (eee a enn rea 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 | 1,453,277 | 3,331,229 228,050 576, 080 
BOS Or Wy ee eee nto el al crassa do scis 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 | 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208, 321 474, 889 
HO omR. soe 5 CLR NICE elon e wale 1,957,989 | 27,708, 908 1,939,519 4,448, 876 151, 653 332, 364 
BOOS erst camer recut ett sie oak 2,578,411 | 40,509,600 | 2,405,071 | 4,422,578 177, 988 412, 844 
rrr Ciera dea Saas. on Gk 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 | 3,258,253 | 7,593,765 226, 854 5236, 087 
TOBY ig ae. oe tg air a 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 | 3,019,030 | 6,754,788 286, 323 874, 231 
NOS Sco aia wee ig i eR 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 | 3,048,395 | 7,631,691 392, 922 1, 231, 965 
‘LOR ISP URS SETS a Ria te hears pene 3,768,351 | 72,633,418 | 2,761,978 | 6,894,654 239, 467 656, 320 
MOBO ES out, hate te oa ine sae 3,976, 882 | 78,331,839 | 38,469,411.| - 9,048,876 163, 686 476, 252 
eye) eee tasers ty ere ct so 4, 628,952 |105, 988, 216 4, 420, 240 9, 600, 497 216, 465 688, 167 
BOA Mere tele eo Sere a gene ye icna sas 4,941,084 |129,287,703 | 4,160,772 | 12,309, 632 204, 991 731, 227 
AE eters aceria gy drole oabiste os 4,935,145 |149, 854, 527 3,720,482 | 13,191,084 181, 994 737, 874 
HUH eres lc bin rete See hae es 4,363,575 |151, 899, 684 2,565,752 | 10,020, 804 114, 029 554, 278 
Eads SoC ARNE pees ere 4,512,232 |170,351, 406 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 


2,697,724 


States. 


British Columbia came first in total production in 1944, contributing 48-9 p.c. of 
the total cut in lumber and 85-3 p.c. of the shingles. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. In 1944 spruce was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn; it is produced in every province. Douglas fir, which 
is sawn almost entirely in British Columbia, came second, with hemlock, white pine, 
jack pine and cedar next in order of importance. Cedar was the most important 
shinglewood sawn. The conifers usually form between 90 and 95 p.c. of the total 
cut of all kinds of wood. 


Lumber Exportation.—The hewn square-timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to the United Kingdom and later to the United 
From the first, trade with the latter country has been confined largely to 
planks, boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War exports of 
forest products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to 
the United Kingdom, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity 


of sawn lumber and square timber exported changed little from 1900 to 1929, 


averaging about 2,000 million ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 
the next three years, reaching its lowest level of 790,000 M ft. b.m. in 1932. Since 
that time lumber exports have recovered. 
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15.—Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, 1941-44 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
Country FO | a a ee eee 
Quantity] Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity) Vaiue 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
British— 


United Kingdom. 826, 804/25,179,948) 647, 392/22, 634,538] 902, 539/35, 881,525) 851, 587/38, 569, 538 
British South 


ONTTICA se ete eee 62,421) 2,298) 651 24,241] 1,280,341 32,300} 1,442,617 41,904} 2,433, 424 
Australiass.<.: 3 52,986] 1,489,136 12,420} 594,280 45,045) 2,118,795) . 55,968) 2,194,349 
British West 

Indies. . 27,591) 1,048,342 9, 761 456, 598 8,475| 483, 264 20,708) 1,291,110 
Newfoundland. . 14, 436 603, 413 23,607} 1,021,519 5, 251 371, 432 5,735| 426,216 
Fiji Islands...... CAG 283) 182 3, 899 164, 248 1, 827 81,764 4,321 206, 062 
Other British 

countries........ 19, 393 869, 164 6, 523 404, 947 6, 783 368, 432 9,606} 489,168 


Foreign— 
United States. . 1, 231, 588/41, 506, 390} 1, 432, 128/53, 406,452} 730, 479/33, 622,548] 878, 603|44, 562, 967 
Leeland tay. tea: 11,897} 391,540 9,419} 360,339 6,043} 269,211 8,915} 509, 253 
UDyias4 0) Mien blew 1, 933 79, 443 634 33, 180 425 23, 708 2,039 94, 695 
Other foreign 
COUNTIES: te ase 44,629] 1,119,087 9,932} 335,453 2,109 75, 208 3,183} 172,742 


Totals, Foreign. .| 1,290,047/43,096,460| 1,452,113/54,135,424| 739,056/33,990,675|  892,'740/45,339, 657 
Grand Totals.,.| 2,300,875/74,813,296| 2,179,956/80,691,895| 1,741,276/74,738,504| 1,882,519/90, 949,524 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper 


Sawmills and pulp and paper mills draw their raw material directly from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
that use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, some 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 


produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the” 


value. There are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the 
manufacture of articles that do not contain wood as a component part. The first 
class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other mill-work and planing-mill 
products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small 
vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and 
silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manu- 
facture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the 
use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and 
paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1943, this group, comprising 9,974 
establishments, gave employment to 183,865 persons and paid out $264,844,792 
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in salaries and wages. Capital invested in the industries of the group amounted to 
$1,103,984,216; the gross value of its products was $1,001,563,243 and the net value, 
$508,835,982. 


Exports of Wood and Paper Products.—The forests of Canada contribute 
substantially to the export-trade values. During the calendar year 1944 exports of 
wood and paper products amounted to $440,901,011 and made up 12-8 p.c. of the 
total value of Canadian exports for the period, amounting to $3,439,953, 165. 
Domestic exports of wood and paper products were exceeded by those of agricultural 
(vegetable and animal) products, which made up 32-4 p.c. of the total, and by 
mineral products with 34:0 p.c. Wood and paper products are prominent among 
the individual items of export. Even more impressive is the contribution made 
by products of the forest and forest industries toward Canada’s excess of exports 
over imports. In 1944 this excess from trade in all commodities (excluding gold) 
was $1,724,200,000. In comparison, the gross total contribution from trade in 
“wood, wood products and paper” only, amounted to $397,700,000. 


Section 7.—Timber Control* 


Canada’s 500,000,000 acres of productive forested land have taken on a new 
significance, not only because of the part they played in the War of 1939-45, but also 
because of their great and growing importance to the Canadian economy in the 
post-war world. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, the Canadian lumber industry was 
experiencing a period of reasonable activity. During the following winter the cut 
of logs was increased but, on the whole, the industry experienced no great dislocation 
until early in the summer of 1940. Then the conquest of Western Europe by 
_ Germany produced an entirely new situation. 


To meet this emergency, the Department of Munitions and Supply established 
a Timber Control on June 24, 1940. Apart from applying the brakes to runaway 
prices, the heaviest task facing the Control during its first six months was the 
purchasing of lumber for departmental account and facilitating deliveries to war 
projects undertaken by the construction industry. At that time, Royal Canadian 
Air Force projects were built under contract but Army training camps were built 
by the Royal Canadian Engineers and lumber for the latter was purchased outright 
by the Department. 


.. By December, 1940, Government purchases had exceeded 110,000,000 bd. ft. 
_ and war contractors had taken an additional 260,000,000 bd. ft. In this period, 
several flying schools, each requiring 6 hangars and 33 other buildings, were erected 
in the amazingly short time of 100 days or less. More than 5,000 wooden buildings 
were built in 1940, and about 4,000 more in the following year. — 


With the sudden expansion of the war effort, the railways were soon over- 
burdened and the Control found it necessary to eliminate cross-hauling where 
possible. Much large timber had to be secured from British Columbia, but other- 
wise the policy was to buy from the nearest source. 


At the same time the Control undertook to scrutinize the specifications for 
buildings and for all articles made of wood so that the proper grades might be used 
_ wherever possible. This procedure saved the Government hundreds of thousands 
_ of dollars and much valuable material. Enormous quantities of lumber were used 


* Prepared in the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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in making boxes and crates for shipping munitions, food, automotive equipment, 
aircraft, and other war supplies and, at the instance of the Control, many types of 
containers were redesigned by the Forest Products Laboratories of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, effecting important savings in lumber and shipping space. ° 


To offset the shortage of structural steel during the period of greatest construc- 
tion activity, new techniques in the use of wood were adopted. Huge structures 
were built without steel girders. This was made possible by the use of the then 
recently perfected ring connector, which permits the fabrication of timber joints 
of far greater strength than could be secured by previous practice. More than 700 
hangars, drill halls, storage buildings, and other structures requiring a maximum 
area of unimpeded floor space were built in Canada with frames of structural grades 
of Douglas fir held together by the new connectors. 


Lumber prices were among the first in Canada to be brought under control. 
At first this was accomplished through informal agreements between the Timber 


Controller and the trade but, when the general policy of Price Control was estab-- 


‘lished on Dec. 1, 1941, under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Timber 
Controller was appointed Administrator of lumber prices. During 1942, only 
minor adjustments in prices were authorized but in 1943, the rise in cost of production 
made necessary a general review of lumber prices throughout Canada and upward 
adjustments in most cases. From that date until the end of hostilities, lumber 
price ceilings were not altered, except in a few instances where circumstances 
demanded special treatment. 


Control of civilian requirements was at first effected by informal direction of 
the Control but in January, 1948, an order provided that no person could buy more 
than $1,000 worth of lumber or mill-work for construction or repairs at any plant, 
or more than $200 worth for construction or repairs of a building, other than a 
plant, unless a permit was obtained from the Timber Control or a licence was 
granted by the Construction Control. This particular order was rescinded on 
Feb. 22, 1944, but some restrictions remained in force until after the end of the 
War. Other orders, passed at various times, prohibited the use of Sitka spruce, 
of aircraft quality, for any purpose other than for the manufacture of aeroplanes, 


and high-grade yellow birch logs suitable for veneering had to be placed at the 


disposal of the authorities. By the end of 1945, practically all orders of this type 
had been rescinded but it still proved necessary to restrict exports of lumber. 


Since the end of the War, the domestic demand for lumber for all purposes 


including construction, railway maintenance and general industrial use, stepped up | 


sharply with the conversion of industry to peacetime operation. Export demand 
also increased to unprecedented heights because of the needs for reconstruction 
throughout the world. At the end of 1945, visible demand for Canadian lumber 
was far greater than the supply, although preliminary estimates of production 
indicated that the year’s output had reached the high total of 4,900,000,000 bd. ft. 


The continuance of prices in other countries at levels much higher than those 


in Canada made it necessary to continue strict export controls, even though the 


War was over, to provide for Canada’s basic requirements and prevent the draining 
away of all domestic supplies. However, following the termination of hostilities, 
Timber Control, after protecting United Kingdom contracts, discontinued its 


rvs 
f 


allocation to specific countries, leaving the trade free to pick its own export markets, 


export quotas being fixed on an over-all basis. 
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Aircraft Woods.—During the War of 1914-18, Sitka spruce, which £TOWS 
only on the west coast of North America, was found to be the most satisfactory 
wood for structural components of aircraft and, during the War of 1939-45, selected 
yellow birch logs from Eastern Canada were found most suitable for producing 
veneers to the exacting specifications required for aircraft plywoods. The Timber 
Control materially helped to ensure that manufacturers in Canada and the United 
Kingdom would receive adequate supplies of both these high-quality woods. 

In the earlier years nearly all of the output of Sitka spruce of aircraft quality, 
went to the United Kingdom but by the spring of 1942 supplies threatened to be- 
come inadequate. The situation was further complicated by the inauguration 
of the Canadian program for building the Mosquito bomber. In June, 1942, 
a Crown company known as Aero Timber Products Limited, was established for the 
purpose of increasing production of Sitka spruce. The Company set up eight 
camps and supervised private operations. Output increased to 17,000,000 ft. 
in 1942 and to 26,000,000 ft. in 1943, about two-thirds of which was exported 
to the United Kingdom. The remainder was allocated between Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 

The United Kingdom is the largest user of aircraft veneers. Pre-war imports 
_ from Canada totalled about 10,000 tons annually but by 1941 they had increased 
to 60,000 tons. In that year the British Controller asked for assistance in obtaining 
birch veneer logs and aircraft veneers and plywoods and the Canadian Timber 
Control took over all negotiations. In August, 1942, a Crown company known as 
Veneer Log Supply Limited, was established and producers of logs of the requisite 
quality were required to offer them to the new Company. , 

In the spring of 1945, and before the end of hostilities, it was recognized that 
the peak of demand for special aircraft. woods had passed. Substantial inventories 
had been built up and it was, therefore, possible for controls over the use of Sitka 
spruce and yellow birch veneer logs to be removed. The two Crown companies 
were wound up and surrendered their charters. 


Wood Fuel.—Almost one-half of all Canadian householders depend on firewood 
to heat their homes. The larger part of this firewood is normally produced in farm 
woodlots and the diversion of farm labour to the Armed Forces and war industry 
resulted in a serious wood-fuel shortage in 1942. On the coast of British Columbia, 
where many homes are heated by sawdust or other sawmill refuse, a shortage 
developed because of the increased industrial demand for these products. 

To deal with this emergency, a Wood Fuel Administrator was appointed under 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and these responsibilities were later assumed 
by a new division of Timber Control. In order to stimulate production, subsidies 
were paid to dealers and the interests of the consumers were protected by the 
establishment of ceiling prices. Transportation subsidies were paid where necessary, 
and the Government established stock piles of wood fuel in critical areas. 

At the end of 1944, general subsidies were discontinued and price increases of 
$1 per cord were allowed to producers, but throughout 1945 some subsidies were 
paid, on a discretionary basis, to dealers in areas where such action was deemed 
necessary to ensure supplies and to maintain the consumer price ceiling. Govern- 
ment stock piles were disposed of during the year. 


Pulpwood.—At the end of 1941, pulpwood operations in Canada were brought 
under direction of the Timber Control, because it appeared that scarcity of woods 
labour and the increased demand for Canadian pulpwood in the United States might 
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combine to cause serious shortages. Advisory committees were established in 
each of the main pulpwood regions east of the Rocky Mountains. Domestic prices 
for pulpwood were established, by regions, after consultation with Canadian pro- 
ducers and consumers. Exports to non-Empire countries were made subject to 
permit and were allocated on a quota basis, with the understanding that mills 
in the United States, which normally relied on Canada as their chief source of 
pulpwood, would receive supplies based on available quantities and their average 
imports during the previous seven years. 


Because of shortages in 1943, domestic prices were adjusted upward and placed 
on a consumer basis. This action was taken to bring pulpwood up to price levels 
comparable to those of other primary forest products. In 1944, a further increase 
in price was granted to brokers and dealers because they were considered to be an 
integral part of the trade and, as such, entitled to a certain margin over and above 
the price which might be paid to a producer. 


Consumption of pulpwood by domestic mills was substantially higher during 
the war years than in the pre-war period. Shortages of labour made it necessary 
to draw heavily on accumulated inventories and the continued operation of many 
Canadian mills now depends on suitable weather conditions and the availability 
of adequate bush labour. Until inventories can be built up, some measure of 
control of exports of pulpwood appears to be inevitable. 


Operating Difficulties.—From the early part of 1942, until the end of the 
War in 1945, the demand for labour by war industries was very great and, in 
addition, very large numbers of woods workers enlisted in the Armed Forces. As 
a consequence, woods labour in Canada has been in short supply and the loss of 
experienced key men has been particularly serious. Rationing of foods and diffi- 
culties in obtaining needed supplies have further added to the burdens of logging 
operators. In spite of these difficulties, the output of sawlogs, pulpwood, and other 
forest products has been maintained at a remarkably high level and, with the return 
of men from the Armed Forces, it is expected that still higher production will be 
possible during the immediate post-war years. 


Effects on the Forests during the War Years, 1939-45.—Because the 
forested area of Canada is large in relation to the population, it is unlikely that heavy 
cutting during the War has seriously injured the future productivity of the forest 


estate. On the other hand, the need for obtaining the highest possible yield per | 


man-day from the available labour force has tended to concentrate fellings in the 
best and most accessible forest areas and local overcutting has certainly taken place. 
‘ In addition, stocks of specially valuable woods, such as Sitka spruce and yellow birch 
veneer logs, have been seriously depleted, and the reduction of trained forest pro- 
tection staffs has resulted in considerable losses from fire and pests which might 
otherwise have been reduced. The existing situation can be corrected by building 
up’ forest protection organizations and improving the general standards of forest 
management and plans are being developed by the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to accomplish these improvements. 
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Section 1.—The Fur Trade* 


Historical Sketch.—The value of the fur trade to Canada cannot be measured 


on a dollars and cents basis. Like gold, spices and other highly desired products, 
_ furs were an important.incentive to the voyages of exploration from the British Isles 


and Continental Europe in the early days of settlement in the Western Hemisphere. 


From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen operating upon the 
“banks” had traded for furs. As the French Court demanded more and more furs, 
adventurers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Grave and Chauvin built 
Tadoussac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, 
and when trade routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec 
and Montreal followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies 
to the fur trade, always on the condition that the company would bring to Canada 
a stated number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go 
together—settlement by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield made trading 
increasingly expensive, and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its free- 
dom and romance, took the more adventurous-minded from commonplace pursuits 
of the settler. Trade spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing 
the furs yearly to Montreal and Quebec. The de Caen Company in the seventeenth 
century sent yearly to France enormous quantities, of pelts. The beaver pelt 
became the unit of Canadian currency and was so used for many decades. 


In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage to 
the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson Bay, however, had been navigated, so that when the first English fur- 
trading ships came some years later, they sailed by known routes to a safe harbour. 
The first expedition (1668) came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseilliers, 
two French coureurs de bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north of 
Lake Superior. They had sought aid in France but, being refused, turned to 
England. In 1670 the charter of the “Adventurers of England trading into Hud- 
son Bay” was obtained by Prince Rupert, who became the first Governor of the 
Company now known as the Hudson’s Bay Company (whence the name Rupert’s 
Land). On the granting of the charter a second expedition set forth, the ships 
well laden with merchandise to be used in barter with the Indians and with supplies 
for new trading posts. 


i Prepared largely from previously published material in co-operation with W. M. Ritchie, Chief, Fur 
Inspection and Grading Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Forts were built on Hudson Bay and James Bay, at the mouths of rivers, and 


here the Company bartered with the natives. From the first, the relations with 


the Indians were friendly, and the Company soon won their confidence by fairness 
in barter and by help in time of need. Asa result, the Indians carried their harvests 
of pelts to the Company’s posts and the ships returned to England each year well 
laden with furs, the proceeds from which gave to the “Gentleman Adventurers” 
generous rewards for their vision and for the investment that had made possible 
the utilization of this rich domain. During the struggle between the English 
and the French, which commenced about 1685, the Company sustained heavy 
losses and no dividends were paid but, with the English victory, came a new era 
of prosperity. Additional posts were built, more and more Indians came to trade, 
great cargoes of furs were sent to England, and the shareholders again received 
substantial dividends on their stock. 


After the Seven Years’ War the fur trade from the south passed out of the hands 
of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy rediscovering the old French 
routes to the west. The discoverer of a new fur district was followed by competitors 
and, in the competition that followed, many were ruined and left for new fields. 


There have been great changes in the fur trade. The railway first revolutionized 
conditions throughout the country, then more recently the advent of the motor- 
vehicle has influenced the extension of highways to the borders of settlement, and 
beyond. Boats ply the lakes and rivers, and the aeroplane is requisitioned for the 
transportation of furs from the more inaccessible districts. The advance of lumber- 
ing, mining and agricultural settlement, together with improved methods of capture, 
have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield, and caused serious 
reduction in their numbers. To guard against further depletion and to ensure 
the prosperity of Canada’s great wild-life heritage, the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have adopted, in co-operation, a strong policy of conservation. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming* 


Since the early days of the fur trade, it has been the practice in Canada for 
trappers to keep foxes alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has 
arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The earliest authentic record of the 
raising of foxes in captivity comes from Prince Edward Island, where about. 65 
years ago a number of foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. After 1890 there 
came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry grew rapidly. The 
beauty of the fur of the silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from the 
sale of the pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase 
of the common red fox, which had been established through selective breeding 
carried on by the pioneer fox farmers. While experiments were being carried 
on in Prince Edward Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being 


made in other provinces, the records showing that foxes were successfully bred — 


in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. Fur farming 
is now carried on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms, until the 
outbreak of war in 1939, showed a steady increase. An experimental fox ranch 
is operated by the Dominion Government at Summerside in Prince Edward Island, 
where problems of breeding, feeding, housing and general care are studied. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Although the fox was the first to be raised in captivity many other kinds of 
fur-bearing animals are now being raised—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher 
and rabbit.. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon 

farms coming next. From 1920 to 1939 there was a rapid expansion of fur farming 
in Canada and during that period there was a marked change in type of furs which 
were most acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular 25 years ago. A few 
years later the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers and during 
recent years the full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit. 
The development of new colour phases in foxes and mink has proven to be a new 
incentive to the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, platinum- 
silver, pearl-platinum and white-marked are meeting a ready market as are the new- 
type mink including silver-sable, platinum, silver-blue, snow-white and a number of 
_ other colour phases. 2 


In 1939 the Dominion Government introduced the grading of furs under the 
Department of Agriculture. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading 
is to secure uniformity so that furs may be bought by grade without the necessity 
of buyers from foreign countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers 
many benefits to the producer as well as to the trade in general: (1) it educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to improve 
the quality of his product; (2) it furnishes much needed guidance in the planning 
of future matings; (3) it raises the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts; 

and (4) it raises the level of prices for the higher quality pelts. 


Statistics of Fur Farming.—The following tables give the numbers and 
values of the fur farms and animals, for recent years. 


1.— Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1941-43 


| 


Fur Farms | Values of Land and Buildings | Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Province 
or Territory 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 

“No. | No. | No. | 8 § § eee, : 
oP .H. Island. :....... 635) 1,034] 840) 567,308} 701,383; 708,711) 467,295) 586,638} 879,326 
Nova Scotia........ 673} 543) 474) 212,991) 187,312) 185,451) 275,657} 208,105) 325,061 
_ New Brunswick....| 581| 726} 610]) 299,993} 341,141] 313,715] 394,658| 428,369] 627,385 
y - Quebec........ oe»--| 2,637] 2,341] 2,129) 1,276, 550} 1,361,087) 1,368,939] 1,672,160) 1,658,501] 2,375,384 
@Ontario,........... 1,298] 1,101} 1,046} 1,373,265) 1,306,091] 1,439,056] 1,736,099] 1,364,707] 2,190, 642 
Manitoba........... 701} 548) 505} 1,122,333] 1,088,036) 1, 129, 235))-1,012,535| . 776,207) 1,126,959 
: Saskatchewan...... 628} 522) 474] 709,463} 484,624] 533,607] 616,698} 454,565} 700,097 
Meeniberta.......5.... 858} 716) 6481 1,185,757) 1,228,101] 1,222,966} 1,335,170) 1,010,986} 1,404, 140 
: British Columbia. . 419} 298} 247) 483,114) 451,555) 437,691) 412,942) 263,422) 411,669 
Be syst ss ss 10 6 5 12,100 9, 650 18,975 5, 757 2,355 4,240 


Z Totals......... 8,440) 7,835 6,973 7,242,874) 7,158,980} 7,358,346] 7,928,971) 6,753,855) 10,044,903 
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2.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1940-43 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
Kind of Animal —o ~ ooo 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Badeere tre cities on 380 5 55 ¥ 50 Nil - 
Chinchilla teens 198 155, 250 292 212,150 205 178,000 244 50, 000 
Coyote eee 56 39 390 35 485 28 675 
His hen: saetetereot 177 13,990 145 11,745 101 9, 225 124 13, 405 
Pupe lives ctv vests: 470 1,141 398 1,614 294 2,784 255 1,396 
OX WDIUG rake tna oe 1, 285 80, 650 1, 462 111, 481 1,445 72,789 1,985 190, 577 
Fox, CrOSS.. vis. ss 935 23,270 816 20, 806 684 21,795 602 25,098 
Fox, new-type..... 2,314 288, 660 6,511 585, 847 11,720 877, 994 20,786} 2,015, 892 
Ox ered pantie ane 512 5,074 499 6,081 479 8,245 535 13, 069 
IOXCSL Velen cae 93,715) 3,604, 155 91,543} 3,762,922 83,429} 3,483, 868 74,514) 4,233,722 ~ 
Hox, whitery. cai: 7 400 18 1,975 14 1, 400 3 275 
Marten eB RAS Ks 261 16, 620 305 21,255 317 23,170 298 24, 988 
Manilo sve 132,614] 2,877,597 153, 447| 3,173,323 104, 686} 2,059, 612 119, 266] 3,465, 492 
INUEEIAS ee es her) 23,141 1,165 16, 998 786 11, 460 357 6, 882 
Otter ces Nil - 2 50 Nil — Nil - 

PRACCOON Te one 418 3, 464 279 2,314 282 2,978 258 3,428 
Skunk se a ee Nil = 2 15 Nil - 2 4 


Totals........ 234,269) 7,094,357 256,928 7,928,971| 204,480) 6,753,855;  219,257)10,044,903 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. In the early years of the industry the value of animals sold 
from fur farms exceeded the value of pelts sold; in 1943 the latter figure was over 
ten times the former. 


3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 
1940-43 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


Kind of Animal es Date Meese ete vd Sec Ml MaRS at Bt Ie Tes 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

IEE Ve bigs aap ain ie oe Nil 61 Nil oD, Nil Nil Nil Nil 
COV OTE ee ees ee 135 761 15 455 25 832 75 2,138 
His here teee oe 1,055 511 2,355 585 150 353 Nil 3,124 
GOMES aian Minyaece: 314 1, 856 278 707 155 1,053 158 1, 736 
HOx DING as os ce 6, 668 20, 950 3, Ol2 42,977 2, 850 SPAS 13, 008 byes! 
HOxisCross4. hakes 2,663 42,167 15.243 30, 835 842 35, 561 1,330 39, 128 
Fox, new-type..... 106, 737 8,727 148, 041 76,114 146, 490 288, 947 310, 870 770, 142 
Fox, red: 4 cis) 548 4,735 377 5,338 387 9,626 | ~ 695 15,391 
Nox. silver rose: 209,486 | 3,318,874 327,845 | 2,753,093 151,418 | 3,532,571 828,857 | 4,241,614 
Box whiter... 42s: Nil Nil Nil 66 Nil 164 Nil 575 
Marten Pe re ar aE 3,700 399 4, 565 303 3,475 495 2,010 1,775 
Minlote. att eee 206,431 | 2,208,567 291,618 | 1,888,189 109,356 | 2,793,573 229,257 | 3,823, 656 
INUGtPIae 2 ts ete 6,762 48 8215 241 1525 263 915 652 
IRVACCOON ne eee 195 ls 216 564 223 448 168 1,394 
Skunkeyseahs cake Nil 0) Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Totals........ 544,694 | 5,608,380 | 782,850 | 4,799,489 | 416,896 | 6,739,103 | 887,343 | 8,958,662 


Section 3.—Total Fur Production* 


Early records of raw-fur production are confined to the decennial censuses, 
when account was taken of the numbers and values of pelts obtained by trappers. 
In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of raw- 
fur production, basing its statistics on information supplied by the licensed fur 
traders. This survey was continued for some years. More recently, annual 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the 
provincial game departments (except Prince Edwerd Island), and these statements 
are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. 
In the case of Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
directly to the Bureau by the fur traders who deal in furs produced in the Province. 


: 4.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada with Percentages Sold from 
Fur Farms, Years Ended June 30, 1922-44 


Approx- Approx- 


imate imate 
Year eet P.C. Year im P.C. 
of Value of Value 
Sold from —__—_—_—_———| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
CEE a aoe 4,366,790 | 17,438, 867 4 1934 Sesh 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
POTS Se. cna 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 1935.........] 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 
NODE Sa aia 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 6 EGS Gate cares Ue | 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 
GPa siueeee eee 3,820,326 | 15,441, 564 4 19ST ase 6, 237,640 | 17,526,365 40 
BO 20S es 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 o 198820 eo 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
HO aie, ves Re 4,289, 233 | 18, 864,126 6 LOSO oils em 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 
MUZS se eeerr a 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 LOAO gee eet 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 Sal 
LO PAU I earns aa 5,150,328 | 18,745, 473 13 LOS Teh ae eee 7,257,007 | 21,123,161 26 
PO RO A cil ete 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 jo Oe ea Pane 19,561,024 | 24, 859, 869 19 
Ta Sr ea 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 TOGA Rb aa 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
O82 cba. e. 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 1 ROY 2. Velen ag, aE 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
MOBS Sane 4,508,558 | 10,305, 154 30 ; 


In 1944 Ontario was the leading province in respect to value of fur production. 
The relation that the value for each province bore to the total for Canada in the year 
ended June 30, 1944, was: Ontario, 21-5; Quebec 18-6; Alberta, 14-1; Manitoba, 
11-6; Saskatchewan, 10-4; British Columbia, 8-3; Northwest Territories, 6: 6; 
Prince Edward Island, 2:7; New Brunswick, 2-5; Nova Scotia 2-3; Yukon, 1-4. 


5.— Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1943 and 1944 


Pelts Values 
Province or Territory 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

No. No. $ $ 
Prance Hdward Usland. is). os. ficee cs eo da es 31,280 24,706 760,385 890, 362 
MONE SCOLLA Cae ihr ee eee Rear 112,235 101,913 920, 515 764, 863 
PN OW SS runs Wait Kees (bas eho e aie fee ea ek ee 70, 167 70,159] 864, 489, 834, 741 
MUEDEE. 2h te ese cael fa ath ar Oe CR LO 541, 788 519, 155 4,562,354 6, 167, 605 
MU ERR GAPE inte ne .t ot due tts 1,048,178 1,049,371 5, 806, 743 7,129,781 
ER ee aa, 878, 989 880, 622 3, 242, 655 3, 832, 641 
Saskatchewan............. SE MPAA GARY Cede Rte rs 1,174, 164 1,106,354 2,440, 942 3,437,777 
RNIB Th en a alt vette ee tera 2,446, 665 1,513,951 4,542,818 4,686,311 
Pealuis ni @olum bia + cee 26rd eee. aden ee 677, 168 682,371 1, 860, 990 2,736, 991 
ERR REED A eae ia Ceara 52, 897 78, 005 338, 035 467,188 
meorthwest Territories... ........:6ss0cceune. 385, 440 297, 633 3, 165, 107 2,199, 132 
Canad deve, ee anes cake host tees 7,418,971 6,324, 240 28,505,033 33,147,392 


: The total number of pelts taken from all fur-bearing animals in 1944 amounted 
_ to 6,324,240 as compared with 7,418,971 in 1943. Examination of the figures by 


es ids, however, reveals that almost all the reduction occurred in the numbers of 
rabbit and squirrel pelts taken. The total value of pelts rose from $28,500,000 in 
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1943 to $33,100,000 in 1944 as a result of a further advance in prices per pelt for 
most kinds. Pelts of silver fox increased from $24-84 to $33-99 while those of 
mink increased from $11-08 to $19-55. 


6.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken in Canada, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 
1943 and 1944 


ee a eS eee 
eS SSS SSS SSS 


Pelts Total Values Average Values 

Kind of Pelt | 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 

No No. $ $ $ $ 

WAC Periay eh esa eine eee ien a eaceie 1s) 11,212 52,331 46,470 6-91 4-14 
Beare erizZl vite ses tyes 1 9 1 180 1 20-00 
Bearmwillitesre saaceceer nemesis 65 95 385 2,310 5-92 25-00 
Bear, unspecified..............- 1,032 1,448 3,293 4,769 3°19 3-29 
IBGAV eR niin me te con ae aaunele 102,241 | 130,779 || 3,026,652 | 4,841,221 29-96 37-02 
Gatcdomesticusweck chor cee se 366 62 184 31 0-50 0-50 
Chinchillat i ytocsuces cocci: Nil 5 - 78 - 15-60 
Coyote or prairie wolf 2......... 43,477 59,176 673, 211 950, 341 15-48 16-06 
Hyrmiine:(weasel)iocnsen. ss erecs 707,726 801, 544 1,116,097 1,742,714 1-58 2-17 
isihersicey Wits pace we saree cae 2,165 3,319 109,611 252, 937 50-63 76-21 
itClbes©.@ tevtoas acne tee eer 543 374 1,415 1,020 2-61 2-73 
Box DIME Ss fav stn cle nine ee 3,141 2, 805 82, 854 89, 166 26-38 31-79 
Ox CrOssalenaet the cee ales 34,796 41,702 611, 895 784,779 17-59 18-82 
OOK: MOC caret stem ere ee etree’ ot 139, 304 192, 523 1,741,709 | 2,676,897 12-50 13-90 
OX SSI VErE eae s Mele ass see, oe 187,753 129,184 | 4,663,079 | 4,390,912 24-84 33°99 

Fox unew, tybeiar ce: wuss cae 3,414 13, 086 141,321 775, 574 41-39 59-27 - 
Hox twhites iecoes toe tae erin 74,190 30,332 || 2,104,645 995, 829 28-37 32-83 
BOX MOLHCE ake tans otis ae 148 " 298 1,564 5, 039 10°57 16-91 
Tay Kane, Malesia se eich take 7,606 10,197 336, 783 530, 874 44-28 52-06 
IN Eads er ach nets o anes Daa aen ara 15,087 19,565 595, 057 905,975 39-44 46-31 
UVa Oey. trai iee seca eet street ce erare 527, 663 365,759 || 5,848,242 | 7,151,809 11-08 19-55 
VMs Keren t seestst esata meats See teers es 2,068,468 | 2,038,868 || 5,671,910 | 4,654,641 2-74 2-28 
INU ETT ay ies eae tere tere eas Ere, 9 28 3-45 5-60 
OUbEr re ore Seite ee eres 9, 200 12,089 177, 845 290,064 19-33 23-99 
Rabbitwk si. ea rene 1,080, 285 593, 156 214, 256 175, 044 0-20 0-30 
RSCCOON eet ae teers 23,189 33, 467 115, 784 178, 962 4-99 5-35 
Sktinlcaeee orth nico easier aeeces 143,277 219, 106 320, 230 682,715 2-24 3-12 
Squirrels Sorkin ge eeatcinehe ss 2,227,161 1,601, 182 766,319 817, 813 0-34 0-51 
WW ilidit@ateerccmertace nyhas ake acres entela7, 214 27,958 36, 454 13-21 16-47 
NVOLE see ie. ciate Beant nin, Biticcrtis archers 6, 599 10,181 97,596 157, 550 14-79 15-47 
WGlVerine arden re nes 300 413 2,521 4,655 8-40 11:27 
Totals. 3.2.20 eee 7,418,971 | 6,324,240 || 28,505,033 | 33,147,392 - - 


Uy Pg a i eee 


1 Included with ‘‘Bear, unspecified’’. 2 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included 
with wolf pelts. 


‘a 


Fur Trade.—Since the War of 1914-18, Montreal has been recognized as an — 


international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. 
Through the medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs — 


have been placed on a scientific footing, resulting in more stabilized prices to the ~ 


benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor and consumer. Fur- 


auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, Toronto and Regina. — 


During the past twenty years or so, immense improvements have been made in 


the dressing, dyeing and finishing of furs. In 1944, the 18 fur-dressing and -dyeing © 
plants in Canada treated 8,606,642 fur skins, the chief kinds being rabbit (3,593,393), — 


muskrat (1,641,374) and squirrel (994,306). In 1943 the number of plants engaged 
in the manufacture of fur goods—coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc.—numbered 
495 with a total output valued at $39,131,614. 


The fur-farming industry was adversely affected by the impact of war. The 


London market, which in normal times took about 80 p.c. of the total production of @ 


Canadian fox furs, was lost and other outlets had to be explored. The United 


‘ 


States,” fearing their market. would become flooded with pelts from Canada and & 


oy 


s 


or 
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other countries, imposed a quota in 1939, limiting imports from all countries to 
only 100,000 units annually. Of this quota, Canada’s portion was 58,300 units for 
the year, and not more than 25 p.c. of this quota was allowed entry in any one 
month. Under the original quota arrangement each piece, head, paw, tail, or 
finished article, was considered a unit for quota purposes. 


During the first month of 1939 sufficient pelts, chiefly of inferior quality, 
pieces and tails, were presented for entry to fill the quota for the whole year. 
Although, as pointed out above, only 14,575 units were allowed entry in that month, 
the greater portion was held over and presented for entry at each opening day | 
of the quota in subsequent months. In order to avoid recurrence of this situation 
in the 1940-41 season, government grading was established and qualitative restric- 
tions were placed on the export of standard silver and black fox pelts to the United 
States and only pelts of the better grades were allowed to be exported to that country. ° 
This was most important because practically the only market left open was the 


‘United States market. The sale of pelts to that market brought back considerable 
_ foreign exchange needed under war conditions and at the same time proved an 


incentive to the producer who wished to ship pelts to that market to do considerable 
culling of his breeding animals as, prior to that time, the quality of the industry had 
been becoming somewhat inferior. In time it was noticeable in some of the prov- 
inces that the quality restrictions had had a good effect, and that an effort was 
being put forward to improve the standard of production. In the autumn of 
1940 quota arrangements were amended, whereby Canada’s portion of the 100,000 
pelts allowed into the United States annually was increased to 70,000 pelts and not - 
on a unit basis, for a separate quota was established for pieces and tails. 


_ Recent breeding developments on fur farms and the active interest being shown 
in this phase of the industry indicate an expansion of production on fur farms. 
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Section 1.—The Early Fisheries 


Since the time of John Cabot’s discovery of the mainland of North America in 
_ 1497, or very shortly thereafter, the exploitation of the fisheries of the country now 
known as Canada has gone on continuously. There is some evidence, indeed, that 
even before the days of Cabot fishermen from Europe had voyaged to the fishing 
grounds of this continent. According to the Census of 1941, of 3,676,563 males 
gainfully occupied in that year (including persons on Active Service), 36,297 reported 
fishing as their principal occupation. * 


More detailed reference to the history of the Atlantic fisheries will be found at 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are among the most extensive and prolific 
in the world and fall naturally into three main divisions—Atlantic, inland and 
Pacific. A detailed description of each, the fish obtained from it, and the methods 
of fishing, is given on pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Governments and the Fisheries 
Subsection 1.—The Dominion Governmentt 


Although the right of fisheries regulations for all parts of Canada rests with the 
Dominion Government (see Fisheries Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42), the administration 
of the fisheries is carried on by different authorities in different areas. Except in 
the case of Quebec (where, by agreement between the Province and the Dominion, 
all fisheries are under provincial administration), the tidal or sea fisheries of Canada 
are administered by the Dominion Department of Fisheries. The non-tidal fisheries 
of Nova Scotia and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories are also 
administered by the Dominion Department. On the other hand, the non-tidal 
fisheries of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and those of Quebec, Ontario, 
the three Prairie Provinces and British Columbia are administered by the respective 
provinces, although the Dominion Department carries on some protective work in 
non-tidal waters of British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


* See footnote 2, Table 7, p. 299. 
} Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Revenue accruing to the Dominion Government from fisheries in the fiscal 
year 1944-45 was $479,665 as compared with $305,420 in the preceding year. 
Dominion expenditure in connection with the fisheries in 1944-45 was $2,213,203 
as against $1,744,151 in 1943-44. This expenditure included spendings in con- 

nection with the International Fisheries Commission (Halibut Commission), the 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, departmental administration, 

etc. The special war expenditures in 1944-45, which represented mainly fish 
4 supplied to the United Nations (principally the United Kingdom) under various 
E governmental agreements, amounted to $21,727,350. 
4a _Conservation.—From the inception of the Dominion in 1867, adequate 
q conservation of the country’s fish stocks has been a major objective of the Dominion 
3 fisheries authorities. The purpose of this work is, of course, to maintain and increase 
_ fish abundance. In general, conservation is achieved by such action as the control 
_ of fishing seasons, the regulation of fishing operation including control of types of 
3 gear, the imposition, where found desirable, of limitations of cateh and prohibition 


_ of capture of undersized fish, and the prevention of the obstruction or pollution of 
® fishing waters: .2° , | hyed? 


4 As an additional step towards the maintenance. and increase of fish stocks, a 
~ Dominion system of fish culture has been carried on for many years in various areas 
_ where the fisheries have been under Dominion administration. In 1944, the Fish 
‘ Culture Branch of the Department operated 13 hatcheries, 5 rearing stations, 6 
_ salmon retaining ponds, and several egg collecting stations at a cost of approximately 
2 $181,000. During the year, more than 18,500,000 trout and salmon fry, etc., 
a were distributed in suitable selected waters from the fish cultural establishments. 
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_ For some time, the Department has been carrying on a successful program 
‘ for developing ‘oyster farming’, or commercial rearing of oysters, in those Atlantic 
_ regions where the oyster areas come under Dominion jurisdiction—in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and parts of New Brunswick. The oyster farming carried on 
_ in the Maritime Provinces takes place on grounds made available to lessees by the 
’ Department on prescribed conditions, and the methods of cultivation employed 
" by the lessees are those advised by the Dominion Fisheries Research Board. There 
ie are no oyster fisheries in Quebéc; in British Columbia, the fourth oyster-producing 
province, the oyster areas come under provincial jurisdiction. 
Z 
4 
ig Direct Assistance to Fishermen.—Advice and instruction as to the most 
x efficient methods of fish handling and processing are made available by the Depart- 
ment to fishermen and fish producers, with the co-operation of the Fisheries Research 
- Board of Canada, and information brought out by the Board through its studies and 
experiments is put freely at the disposal of the fishing industry. Special instruction 
in fish handling and processing is given in appropriate districts by Departmental 
employees trained for this work. Instruction is given both orally and by operational 
demonstrations. Under arrangements made by the Department, adult-education 
“specialists from the University of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.S., the High 
School of Fisheries, Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, Que., and the University of British 
‘Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., assist fishermen by studying their problems and by 
joint action. The cost of this special work is met by the Department. 
- 60871—19 
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For several years during the War, subsidy to aid in the construction of needed 
additions to the fishing fleet was paid by the Department of Fisheries. Under this 
plan some 20 vessels of the packer-seiner type were constructed on the Pacific 
Coast, and a smaller number of draggers in the Atlantic provinces. The Atlantic 


subsidy plan is still operative. To assist Atlantic Coast fishermen in applying’ 


improved methods of fishing, an experimental long-line vessel was constructed by 
the Department and put into operation about a year ago. This work is being 
continued, with exploratory fishing for halibut on Atlantic grounds (not hitherto 
fished for this species) receiving special attention. 


Defence considerations compelled the wartime discontinuance of special weather- 
report broadcasts for fishermen, but this service has now been resumed, and extended, 


in appropriate areas. Weather reports and forecasts, prepared by the Dominion 


Meteorological Service, are broadcast several times daily at hours most likely to 
serve the fishermen effectively. The broadcasts are made from Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation stations which cover the fishing areas concerned, and the 
_ information contained in them is also available to other stations for broadcasting. 


By giving lectures on the nutritive values of Canadian fish foods in different 
centres of population, and demonstrating methods of fish cookery, the Departmental 
lecture-demonstration program gives useful though indirect assistance to the fisher- 
men by helping to increase demand for their products. The program has been 
carried on for some years. 


Fishing Bounty.—Annual bounty is paid to fishermen and owners of fishing 
boats and vessels on the Atlantic Coast under prescribed conditions. The bounty 
represents interest on the Halifax Award, and was established under authority of 
legislation to assist in sea fisheries development and construction of fishing vessels 
and boats (45 Vict., c. 18 passed in 1882, and 54-55 Vict., c. 42, passed in 1891). 


1.—Government Bounty Paid to Fishermen, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


Bounties Paid Amounts of 


1943 1944 1943 1944 
No No. $ $ 
Prince Hd ward*islandiavc.nee ce: ceria aera 1, 280 1, 226 10,346 9,565 
INOV a SCObla cc ek toc ace eae an Cee 8,581 8, 766 76,.300 76,015 
ING WA TUNS WIC Kis sie ese h ae cesta trae eae as ine Care 2200 2,001 20, 886 21, 339 
Quebec sre ett ARS Sa eed eS bi areas Aaa eee ne a 6, 344 7,346 51, 794 61,311 
Tot ads een ars es DEE Beas See Saeed 18,458 19,709 159,399 158,230 


1 Amounts include payments to owners of vessels and boats. 


Scientific Research.—Formerly known as the Biological Board of Canada, 
the Research Board operates under the control of the Minister of Fisheries and is, 
in effect, the scientific division of the Department. It conducts 6 permanent 


fisheries research stations, or centres, in different parts of the country and one or — 
two sub-stations. Staffs of fisheries scientists and technicians carry on full-time 


work in connection with Canadian fisheries problems. Some reference to fisheries 


research will be found in a special article on Scientific and Industrial Research, — 


which appears at pp. 998-1001 of the 1940 Year Book. 
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International Problems.—An outline of the problem regarding United 
States privileges in connection with Canada’s Atlantic fisheries is given at pp. 
351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the modus vivendi plan, 
which grew out of the unratified treaty of 1888, United States fishing vessels have 
again been permitted to enter Canadian Atlantic ports to purchase bait and other 
supplies. Canada has likewise extended port privileges on the Pacific Coast to 
United States halibut fishing vessels for some time past and, in more recent years, 
to United States vessels fishing for black cod and several other species. The United 
States Government has given similar privileges in United States Pacific ports to 
Canadian fishing vessels. These privileges include permission to buy bait, ship 
crews, tranship catches, etc. 


Two fisheries problems of importance which have been the objects of joint 
action by Canada and the United States in comparatively recent years are the 
preservation of the halibut fishery of the North Pacific and Bering Sea, and the 
restoration of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system to its former 
proportions. A Commission, equally representative of either country, was set 
up in each case: the International Fisheries Commission deals with the halibut 
question, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission with the 
salmon problem. Under Commission regulation the stocks in the halibut fishery 
have been greatly increased. So far, the main project of the Salmon Commission 
has been the work of overcoming conditions at Hell’s Gate Canyon on the Fraser 
River, which had been the principal obstacle to the restoration of the Sockeye run. 
Construction of large-scale fishways at the Canyon was undertaken by the Com- 
mission in 1944 following intensive scientific and engineering studies, and has now 
been completed, with apparent successful results. 


International fisheries questions in the Great Lakes region are more complicated 
by the fact that Provincial and State Governments, as well as national authorities, 


may be concerned. Following a study of Great Lakes fisheries questions by a 


Board of Inquiry, representative of Canada and the United States, a convention 


between the two countries was signed at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 2, 1946, to 
provide for the development, protection and conservation of those fisheries through 
joint action. Under the convention, the two Governments agree to establish and 
maintain a joint commission which ‘shall undertake to develop a comprehensive 
plan for the effective management of the fishery resources of the Great Lakes for 
the purpose of securing the maximum use of these resources consistent with their 
perpetuation”. ‘The term ‘Great Lakes”, as defined for convention purposes, 
includes Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan. 
Lake Superior, the connecting waters, bays, and component parts of each of these 


lakes, and the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the 45th parallel of latitude. 


FAO and Its Relation to Fisheries.—The word “agriculture” in FAO— 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization—is used in a sufficiently broad 
sense to include the fisheries and forestry. The functions of the Organization 
generally and as they concern agriculture in particular are given at pp. 206-211. 


The relation of FAO to forestry is outlined at pp. 264-265. 


It is obvious that any organization that proposes to concern itself with the food 
problems of the world must give consideration to the important food contribution 
of the fishery. | 
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In this connection, the immediate task of FAO is the establishment of 
services that will bring together information and statistics covering the world pro- 
duction and distribution of fish. Another urgent task is to explore the resources 
of hitherto unexplored fishing grounds. During the war years, fishing on a com- 
mercial basis has been developed in many new areas, particularly off the coast of 
South America. The pressure of war was necessary to force an appreciation of 
these resources. A determined international aim to eliminate inadequate diets 
should lead to the development of additional new resources as well as to a more 
efficient and economical utilization of those resources that have been exploited 
over the past several centuries. Experience has proven that supplies of many 


types of fish are not inexhaustible and FAO can assist individual nations or groups — 


of nations to proceed with conservation methods where the need is indicated. The 
fact that many of the important fishing areas of the world are located in international 
waters makes it particularly important that there be international co-operation 
in respect to the exploitation and conservation -of world fishery resources. The 
report of the Fisheries Committee sets forth in detail, the lines along which FAO 
may proceed in so far as fisheries are concerned. Some of the more important 
considerations of that Committee are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Fisheries statistics have proven to be a difficult problem for individual nations 
and will undoubtedly be even more troublesome when an attempt is made to bring 
together the statistics of many countries on a comparable basis. The fishery does 
not lend itself. to the statistical methods employed in agriculture where sample 
surveys give a reasonably accurate picture of the whole. Local conditions vary 
greatly in the fishery and it is necessary to make almost complete enumerations to 
secure satisfactory estimates of total landings. The seasonal nature of the fishery 
and the unpredictable movements of many types of fish make it extremely difficult to 
forecast what may occur in the future. Some countries have undertaken research 
into the life history and habits of fish but current knowledge of this nature is scanty 
for most countries and for most types of fish. FAO will be making a substantial 
contribution to the fishery if it can organize over a period of years such statistical! 
information as is now available and encourage the extension of statistical work so 
that a more comprehensive picture of the world situation will be available. 

In the field of biological and hydrographical research, FAO can play a part in 
the encouragement of the resumption of work suspended or curtailed during the War. 
Also it can encourage the initiation of such work by countries that have not here- 
tofore carried on such research. The organization will provide a clearing house for 


the exchange of knowledge on current activities and provide a means for co-operative 
research by nations that share the same resources. Further, it can encourage the 


exchange of students and research workers among nations, in order to promote 


better opportunities for scientific training, as well as to ensure the co-ordination of 


activities and the improvement of research techniques. 

From a nutritional standpoint, research done heretofore appears to be fairly 
adequate with respect to protein, fat, mineral content, certain of the essential vita- 
mins and digestibility. A large volume of this information is available and FAO 


will provide a service by bringing together this information and encouraging investi-— 


gations along lines where current knowledge is inadequate. FAO should also en- 
courage studies designed to bring about increased consumption of fish, particularly 
in nations where the present diet is lacking in protein. Further research is desirable 


on the development of pharmacological products in order to diversify the uses for 4 


fishery products. 
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In the field of technological research, a great mass of information has been 
assembled on fish production and processing covering the handling of fish aboard 


the boat. or vessel; the preparation of fish for market by icing, freezing, salting, 


drying, canning, etc.; and the warehousing, storage and transport of fishery products. 
Much work has also been undertaken in fishery by-products, such as fish meal and 
oil and in the development of mechanical devices for their preparation. While 
much still remains to be accomplished in this field, it is believed that existing know- 
ledge is far in advance of practical application. FAO should, therefore, direct 
its efforts towards the adoption of these improved methods and the making available 
of up-to-date information to Member Nations. Further, FAO might sponsor 
periodic international conferences of fishery technologists to discuss problems 
arising in the various countries. Since existing research facilities are inadequate, 


FAO might encourage through co-operation with the interested international, 
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national or private bodies, further development of existing research centres and the 
establishment of new centres in the major producing regions and in areas where 
fisheries might be more fully developed. | 


Very little work has been done in the fields of sociological and economic 
research in so far as the fishery is concerned. Since, in many instances, fisher- 
men and shore workers are in the low income group of labour, more attention 
should be given to helping them improve their general well-being. FAO can 
assist in this connection through co-operation with such international bodies as 
those concerned with labour, health and education, to encourage the initiation 
of studies on such subjects as the relation of fishery methods to production and 
employment, to the general well-being and public health, to occupational hazards, 


to diseases, and to opportunity for education and community life. FAO might 


also encourage studies in the field of fishery economics which should extend not 


only to the economics of production, processing and distribution, but also to 


consumption. 


Facilities for the training of fishery personnel in all phases of production, pro- 
cessing and distribution are at present very limited. Improvement of education 


_ relating to fisheries and fishery industries is important to the full development of 
_ resources. FAO should, therefore, encourage the establishment of fishery schools 


and suitable fishery courses at appropriate institutions. 

The problem of conservation is becoming of more and more importance, and 
although it is considered preferable for any international action for conservation 
and management to be established on a regional basis, the free interchange of ideas 
and information between such regional authorities will assist in bringing about a 
wider degree of co-ordination and interest. FAO should stimulate interest in 


research in the field of conservation and render all possible support to the develop- 
ment of international programs designed to bring about the proper management of 


fishery resources. Since the full use of fishery resources depends to a large degree 
on the development of fishery techniques best adapted to the different: conditions, 


FAO might accelerate progress by encouraging the full exchange of information 
and the practical demonstration of modern fishing vessels and gear. Also, in the 
_ field of conservation and full use of resources, FAO should encourage the adoption 
_ of suitable techniques of fish culture wherever facilities and conditions for the propa- 


gation of fish render such programs practical. 

Turning to the field of processing, marketing and distribution of fishery products, 
FAO can lend assistance to Member Nations by assembling information on develop- 
ments in this field and making it available to all other nations. In the case of those 
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nations where a lack of capital has restricted the development of the fisheries, FAO 
might encourage governments to provide the necessary credits and be prepared to 


give expert advice on this subject when it is required. It should also be possible - 


for FAO to concern itself with the problems of international trade in fishery products 
and to study those factors that have, in the past, tended to restrict the volume of 
trade and to furnish such information to governments of producing and consuming 
countries or other interested authorities. 


The committee dealing with fisheries at the Quebec Conference further felt 
that in view of the many problems that were likely to arise, the Director General 
and his deputies would benefit from consultations with an expert committee on 
fisheries, and therefore recommended that an advisory committee be appointed. 


The foregoing indicates that the contribution which FAO can make to the 
advancement of the fisheries of the world is substantial. It will provide for the 
‘first real appraisal of the industry and for the co-ordination on a world basis of the 


scientific approach to the problems of exploitation and conservation with a view to 


deriving the maximum possible food contribution from the fishery. It will also 
provide an opportunity for better co-operation between the producing nations in 
the field of marketing so that the primary producers may be protected against the 
recurrence of the depressed economic conditions that persisted throughout the inter- 
war period. The fisheries look to FAO with hope and confidence. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments 


The work that is being done by the different Provincial Governments in con- 
nection with the administration of commercial and game fisheries, assistance to the 
industry, educational and research work and conservation is outlined at pp. 279-286 
of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million-dollar mark. Ten years later it reached $6,500,000 and this was again 
more than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached almost $22,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached $60,000,000. 
This figure was not again reached until 1941, owing largely to lower prices rather 
than to smaller catches, but in that year a new peak of $62,258,997 was reached. 
In the three latest years further increases were recorded, the 1944 figure of $89,427,913 
showing a gain of 43-6 p.c. over 1941. The figures given represent the total value of 
fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 


* Revised by W. H. Lanceley, Chief, Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau ot 
Statistics. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X X XII. 
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%.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1944 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 

$ $ $ $ 
PAO tc ask a Oro ole, LOOTa een 25,499,349 |] 1920........ 49, 241,339 || 1983........ 27, 496, 946 
MISO tered ot: 10,350,385 || 1908........ 20, ADU 0851 71921 eis ee 34, 931,935 || 1984........ 34, 022, 323 
AERO ac eis 14,499,979 || 1909........ 2975629) 169e LOO wens 41,800,210 || 1935........ 34, 427, 854 
AS Rieti, se oul Wie i2orOon| tOseo ean 29,965,142 |] 1923........ 42065; 545, | 1936... . ee. 39, 165, 055 
JAE eee Di tay OOO aL Olter cotentes 34, 667,872 1/1924. 20.00... 44,534,235 || 19387........ 38, 976, 294 
SOB oi duo ee oe 2051997888. LOI. ue. 33,389,464 |] 1925........ 47, 942,131 || 1988... 2. .<. 40, 492, 976 
LATE) Ue aa ZANDT AOS Tal DISS. eee 33,207,748 |) 1926........ 56, 360, 633 || 1939........ 40,075, 922 
Ce See AOE ToTuoonte LOLA sn 31, 2645-630 | 1997 49,123,609 || 1940........ 45,118, 887 
DOOD es eek, DODO 4 gael LOL bbs wary aun 35, 860,708 || 1928........ 59,050, 973 || 1949 25.05... 62, 258, 997 
OVO a eee. 23,100,878 || 1916........ 39,208,378 13 1929.83, 09, 018202 1101940 a a 75, 116, 933 
1904-0... Dar5 Gea se T Ode cae 52,312,044 |. 1980.0. ..5.. 47,804,216 || 1943........ 85, 594, 544 
MOOD e0",. 29,479,562 || 1918........ 608259; 744.) 193 ee 30,517,306 || 1944........ 89, 427, 913 
MOO Ginko 26,279,485 |} 1919........ 56, 508,479 |} 19382........ 25, 957, 109 


~ 


In the early days of the industry Nova Scotia held the leadership among the 
provinces, but British Columbia now occupies first place with 39-0 p.c. of the total 
value of products, Nova Scotia second with 26-5 p.c., and New Brunswick third 
with 13-4 p.e. 


3.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, by Provinces, 1939-44 


Province or Territory 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

_ Prince Edward Island. ..... 950, 412 714, 870 952,026 | 1,639,539 | 2,860,946 2,598,975 
INO oh, SCOLIAN Ss steeds ces 8,753,548 | 9,843,456 | 12,634,957 | 15,297,482 | 21,684, 435 23, 662, 055 
New Brunswick............ 5,082,393 | 4,965,618 | 6,484,831 7,132,420 | 11,128,864 | 11,968,692 
NTC CO Ye ai ctide tana s sisdeos Os 2,010,953 | 2,002,053 | 2,842,041 | 4,194,092 | 5,632,809 5,361,972 
OMCATIOW tae es ced 3,010,252 | 3,035,100 | 3,518,402 | 4,135,205 | 5,292,268 4,938, 193 
BEANICODAL SA eaakoe skew oes 1, 655, 273 1,988,545 | 3,233,115 | 3,577,616 | 4,564,551 3, 581, 795 
Saskatchewan............ . 478, 511 403, 510 414, 492 585, 782 1,154, 544 1, 482, 223 
PID GEE ACS Ou iee aiiee weeie eae 430, 724 450, 574 440, 444 492,182 795,000 929, 887 
British Columbia........... 17, 698,989 | 21,710,167 | 31,732,037 | 38,059,559 | 32,478,632 | 34,900,990 
ROT ROMY eta cc aites else Sees 4, 867 4,994 6, 652 3,056 2,495 3, 131 
ROU AIS is Sosa teins ost 40,075,922 | 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 | 89,427,913 


The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were rivals for first place 
in the earlier years of the fishing industry; since 1895 salmon has definitely taken 
the lead, with lobster in second place in recent years until the War reduced the 
foreign market. In 1944 cod, with an increase over 1948 of 10-9 p.c. in the quantity 
caught, took second place in order of marketed value; herring was third. 


In Table 4 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 
values are those of all products marketed, both primary and secondary. The grand 
totals are subdivided to show the values of the sea fisheries and inland fisheries, 


B respectively, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of quantities and 
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values of both sea and inland fish marketed may be found at pp. 9-16 of the ‘‘Report 
on Fisheries Statistics’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes of Canada, 1940-44 


Norr.—The catch as shown in this table is in each ease exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 
the value includes the value of the livers as marketed. 


Increase or 


i Decrease 
Kind of Fish 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1944 
Compared 
with 1948 
Salnohis sie 6 ater ewt. | 1,458,145 | 1,938,182 | 1,646,558 | 1,242,391 | 1,099,161 —143 230 
$ | 14,170,496 | 21,475,275. | 22,926,861 | 15,642,190 | 16,385,365 +743, 175 
Gost Wa NOR ane Area es ewt. | 1,932,966 | 1,957,153 | 1,942,293 | 2,155,179 | 2,360,450 +205, 271 
$ 4,984,504 | 7,494,604 | 9,962,312 | 13,064,805 | 14,787,461 +1, 722, 656 
Hearrines jeiicetcs ewt. | 4,686,300 | 2,785,264 | 3,619,720 | 3,226,632 | 3,219,158 —7,474 
$ 6,256,508 | 6,702,947 | 10,931,007 | 11,937,287 | 11,040,489 —896,798 ° 
Lobster.) Monc ewt. 267,991 278,023 280, 250 301, 092 333, 502 +32, 410 
$ 3,187,594 | 8,858,733 | 5,084,558 | 8,228 533 | 9,048, 220 +819 687 
Grayhel fete. ewt. 142, 247 143,099 100, 790 79,024 24, 439 —54, 585 
$ 209, 966 672,521 | 1,294,144 | 2,106,565 | 3,751,567 +1, 645, 002 
Whitefishs..-../0.5. ewt. 168,179 178, 659 167,062 167, 806 177,000 +9, 194 
$ 1,928,862 | 2,492,671 | 3,055,373 | 3,575,923 | 3,518,279 —57, 644 
BAU CIBOR ts Sj. 2 bbl. 224, 428 443, 733 320, 558 396, 381 413, 152 +16, 771 
$ 1,883,375 | 2,846,808 | 2,143,623 | 3,003,796 | 3,425,899 +429 103 
Halibut Sac dankda st ewt. 148, 197 149, 525 121,757 139, 043 146, 250 +7, 207 
$ 1,859,276 | 2,425,561 | 2,455,970 |. 3,065,375 | 3,299,972 +234, 597 
Haddocks fisher 4 ewt. 355, 574 287, 766 262,060 307, 454 259, 650 —47, 804 
$ 1,443,729 | 1,410,227 | 1,784,410 | 2,544,409 | 2,255,325 —289 084 
Prokerels (hen els ewt. 105, 800 126, 304 128,041 135,034 149, 841 +14, 807 
$ 1,011,131 | 1,253,244 | 1,440,774 | 2,142,376 | 2,233,768 +91, 392 
Pilehardsy, iyi. cwt. 575,399 | 1,200,913 | 1,817,673 | 1,774,774 | 1,182,325 —592, 449 
$ 632,393 | 1,781,876 | 2,016,607 | 2,756,416 | 2,222, 181 ~ 534,235 
Mackerel, 0 \2).).\. cwt. 357,354. 351, 132 303, 080 370, 857 342, 869 27,988 
$ 657,876 | 1,117,658 | 1,318,204 | 2,274,137 | 2,206,689 —7, 448 
Linzieod os coc eet ewt 47,613 | 40, 865 42, 500 58, 691 84, 250 +75, 559. am 
$ 303, 044 359, 299 633, 567 874,633 | 1,282,617 +407,984 
Prembace er: waren e ewt 54,393 56, 575 46,321 46, 988 49,877 +2889 1g 
$ 809, 136 972,601 | 1,032,249 | 1,253,059 | 1,145,527 -- 107,532; am 
Smelter y sew ee. ewt 82, 688 74,550 71,480 60, 024 69,115 +9, 091 | 
$ 636, 845 614, 783 724, 040 863,346 | 1,011,983 +148,637 
Blue pickerel....... ewt 21,184 16,211 44,381 96, 609 94, 133 —2,476 
$ 203, 367 188,048 563,639 | 1,391,170 954, 509 —436,661 
Hake... 2.02.5... ewt 225,6661) 164, 885 238,485 |* 213, 451 197,001 —16,450 | 
$ 246, 9861 297, 842 689,985 | 1,102,601 917,844 | . —184 757 
Pollock Oi... Gee ewt 103, 103 89, 423 87, 855 149, 630 202,154 +52, 524 
$ 156, 117 215, 880 286, 110 700, 663 803, 401 +102, 738! a 
SaUsers 5 Karas ewt. 115,065 143, 951 141,419 85, 321 66, 233 —19,088- @ 
$ 613,238 | 1,038,470 | 1,238,500 | 1,056,374 791,006 —265,368  @ 
Swordfish... S\01, ewt 22,901 13, 463 19,335 30, 209 19, 890 —10,319. @ 
$ 327, 402 259, 461 519,869 | 1,017,184 678, 870 —338,314 7 
Gla msn.:.\ oe Maen ewt 113, 652 156, 463 155, 536 135, 785 150, 769 +14,984 
$ 211,919 347, 046 478, 557 561, 439 664, 403 +102,964 7 
Oysterse. swat oes bbl. 26, 957 59, 197 41,089 43,618 55,815 +12, 197. 
$ 188, 529 314, 159 293, 913 376, 030 523, 936 +147,906 
Pikere. Soar ue wt 48, 458 80, 991 43, 403 56,021 57,302 +1, 281) 
$ 182, 503 349, 605 203, 322 450, 946 481, 820 +30,874 
SU ae anak at ae ewt 72,214 76, 753 72,274 88, 534 65,593 — 22,941. 
$ 292,111 320, 001 336, 747 490, 516 436, 760 —53,756 
Black cod.) .4 6.4 ewt 13, 934 17,472 12,279 20, 959 22,325 +1,366 
$ 132, 822 189, 527 193, 840 399, 923 414,753 +14,830 
Perel tesa kbs pecs ewt. 39, 680 49,148 31, 681 26, 981 30, 029 -+3,048 
$ 314, 906 475,344 414, 097 400, 457 351, 082 —49,375 
Sealloness 6. bh orn gal. 66, 539 78,422 69, 957 57,399 60, 283 +2,884 
: $ 134,090 187,747 256, 765 292,517 323,071 +30, 554 : 
Pew i VCas esta te cwt. 62, 545 62, 363 65,777 105, 956 94, 223 —11,733 
$ 62,737 82,311 133, 709 315, 158 294,743 —20,415 
Red and rock cod... ewt. 2,328 2, 566 4, 828 21, 800 31, 637 +9, 837 4 
$ 14, 574 15, 832 51,375 150,551 284, 828 +134,277 
ROLGS ain noe seb a oe ewt 27,201 4,954 6,375 7,610 31, 826 +24,216 


$ 168, 002 30, 470 42, 670 49, 320 271,231 4221; 911 
$ | 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 | 89,427,913 | +3,833,369 
Totals, Sea Fish”... § | 38,910,188 | 54,325,983 | 65,977,321 | 73,180,919 | 78,102,463 | -++4,921,544 
Totals, Inland Fish? $ | 6,208,699 | 7,933,014 | 9,139,612 | 12,413,625 | 11,325,450 | —1,088,175 
PI at tilt a aE obi stig 0 eng Ae ae 


1 Includes cusk. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


Grand Totals?... 
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5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1933-44 


Norr.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. 
SSoeeeOOS=S=$=$mmsms$sms$sSsSaSsSmSBSSS 
Kind of Fish 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 19386 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VALUE eet 
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: HE GULOG Ket RG Be 
SEITZ ESREIE greece i ee 
: WOOL astes Mensa cit see 
., Clams and quahaugs?... 
a Oysters ka 
JEU ey Bey oe eee oe 
! "LEVANT OVE%S Ss Abe rae ok pea 
tiGkico dayne tenes 
Weenie Herre ise, tities, cle tists 
"SIGHS a Yalan neh let 
. PML WIVES cece Pace a ears : 
Red and rock cod....... 4 
iba NOLES rie ter eens. ot . 0 - 1 
s Grand Totals5....... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 109 10 100-0; 100-0) 109-9) 199-0) 10 100-0 
+. Totals, Sea Fish5....... 85-2} 85-9) 84-7] 84-1] 82-1 83:4] 84-8] 86-2} 87-3] 87-8] 85-5! 87-3 
_ Totals, Inland Fish5....| 14-8! 14-1! 15. 15- V7-9V 166! 15520 513-8) 12-70 79. 14-51 12-7 
i: INDEXES OF VOLUME (1926=109) 
a RMON A ae kee hapa 66-8} 77-8) 83-7] 93-1] 79-1) 81-0} 68-9) 66-9; 88-9) 75-5! 57-0) 50-4 
< eee Gaenan ckt Len ve 58-2! 63-8) 57-3] 63-4) 56-8} 63-4] 60-9] 72-0] 72-9} 72-4] 78-8] 87-9 
rf EMO MT UTI Ps Moe alesis i, 84-9} 78-5} 85-0) 117-7) 126-2} 104-6} 138-9] 193-4] 115-0] 149-4] 133-1] 132-0 
rs MEODSGECL Dies see 110-5} 106-7) 94-2) 83-4] 91-3] 92-6} 92-7/ 78-9] 81-91 82-5] 88-7] 98-2 
Kren Saran Fe uk kas 99-4) 145-6} 133-6) 181-3] 185-3} 245-2) 143-3] 177-0) 178-0] 125-4] 98-3] 30-4 
3 -8) 75-9} 77-4) 75-9). 91-1] 80-9} 86-3] 88-2} 93-7] 87-6] 88-0] 92-8 
4) 110-6] 108-4} 142-8) 92-1] 106-5} 183-1] 129-6] 256-2] 185-1] 228-9] 238-6 
1} 36:2} 38-9} 40-7] 44-3) 47-8) 54-3] 43-6] 44-0] 35-8] 40-9] 43-0 
2| 71-6) 74-2) 81-1) 78-3] 79-2) 77-5) 71-6] 57-9} 52-7] 61-9] 52-3 
3] 97-2) 86-9} 115-5) 113-5} 102-2) 95-6] 83-9] 100-2! 101-6] 107-1] 118-8 
5} 88-7] 94-0} 91-7] 99-1] 106-7} 11-4! 59-3] 123-8] 135-8] 183-0] 121-9 
0} 165-3} 139-0} 197-1] 207-2} 247-3] 450-8] 309-4] 304-0} 262-4] 321-1] 296-9 
1} 96-2) 126-5) 138-7) 86-2] 93-6] 95-6) 95-8] 82-2] 85-5} 118-7] 170-4 
7] 750} 84-3} 92-7] 89-7} 92-6! 80-3] 69-1] 71-9} 58-9] 59-7] 63-4 
-2| 64-9] 86-1) 102-8! 73-0] 77-2) 76-8} 89-6! 80-8] 77-4] 65-0] 74-1 
Blue pickerel........... 138-7} 80-0] 168-5) 227-0} 310-8] 240-8] 202-6] 69-7] 53-4] 146-1] 317-9] 309-8 
ae Hake and cusk?......... 117-5) 163-0} 125-6] 151-0} 151-8] 173-4] 139-3] 149-4] 119-0] 157-9] 141-3] 130-4 
i. Seabee SE es vente ee te ats 61-2} 98-4) 94-9) 146-2) 277-5) 117-3} 109-6} 119-3} 103-5] 101-7] 173-2] 233-9 
a DONE a ass sk Ae. skee ae = = - - - — ~ - - = - - 
Meee Swordfish: oi... ose wk 132-5] 108-9] 172-7] 138-0} 116-1] 84-5) 138-2! 177-0] 104-1} 149-5] 233-5] 153-8 
i Clams and quahaugs?...| 70-8} 157-3] 254-4] 264-2] 262-7) 277-6] 176-1] 209-6] 288-5] 286-8] 250-3] 278-0 
veeeee----} 100-8) 112-8) 121-8] 121-2) 110-9] 110-0} 133-1] 121-1] 266-0] 187-7) 194-8] 250-8 
Pie ae STEAMER, c-e oo 56°7| 51-3) 61-7) 75-0} 70-8) 85-9} 77-9] 66-8] 111-7] 59-8] 77-2] 79-0 
Pecineea ash Moen incs © 41-7| 43-4; 39-1} 58-4! 55-1) 57-1) 68-8! 71-1] 75-6] 71-2] 87-2] 64-6 
BE IAC COG... be 58:6} 61-7] 93-6} 69-5} 129-5) 81-7] 87-5] 134-5] 168-7] 118-5] 202-3] 215-5 
ae Ne Beet or Cota (oo 134-4) 238-5] 236-0} 105-7] 115-5] 143-2] 108-3] 130-1] 161-2] 103-9] 88-5] 94-5 
a Meese ROP o's... es 372-2) 387-5) 574-2] 736-0] 792-0] 412-4) 213-7] 286-8] 338-0] 301-5] 247-4] 259-8 
a4 ROWAVES TSF. kv own ase 102-1} 97-9] 115-0} 123-0} 103-7} 144-7] 170-9] 86-6} 86-3] 91-1] 146-7] 130-4 
re Red and rock cod....... 35-5) 42-2) 66-8) 83-9] 46-3) 176-7| 56-6] 59-8) 65-9] 124-1 560-3} 813-1 
oS ‘SIELLES aera ne ere 92-0' 123-8) 141-8! 207-9! 234-8] 201-91 259-31 232-71 42-4! 54-5! 65-1! 279-9 
td 
a 1 Landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels excluded for 1934 and later years. 
aie, ‘Hake only for 1941 and later years. 3 Clams only for 1941 and later years. 4 Less than 0-1 
: 5 Totals include minor items not specified. 6 Since ling cod was included with 2od for 


p.c. 

1926, the average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling cod for 1926 and this was deducted 
from the quantity of cod revorted for 1926, the resulting amount being used as the base for the volume index. 
7 Indexes are not given in this case since no production was recorded for the base year. 
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6.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in the Fisheries of Canada, 
1943 and 1944 


1943 1944 
Equipment a SS ee 
Number Value — Number Value 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 
Steamstra wlers samen ce ie rerio tela oie ore 2 78,000 3 120,000 
Steam fishing vessels............0--+eeeeees 2 50,000 Nil - 
DFAS LOTS ev inate eee omnes eretels sxe Nil = 19 386, 600 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels.......... 1,320 6,157, 650 1,412 7,349, 550 
Gasoline and diesel boats............-2-+0+- 16, 638 7,843,746 16, 810 8, 379, 816 
Sailkand row boatss var a. ceca oa» ererelelrereisieisiciete 13, 169 347, 866 12, 986 345, 382 
Packers, carrying boats and scows.......... 443 780,075 446 |. 945, 472 
Herring eillinets a: aaa. fos Ges me cee octets 40, 674 ~ 560, 192 41,120 575,278 
Mackereligillinetsa aene- -atecenyaectertsietenriaberskaren: 25, 800 384, 824 26, 613 408, 990 
Salmon oillinetss ga: acter stew Solokniene ieee ete rere 2,191 101,996 2,190 102,369 
Gillinete other i rts teeir omic cleat tel lel tera {221 75,170 1,748 105, 476 
Salmonrdrilt mets\i. saves so asieiieleeterra sls cece 12,614 1, 621, 336 12,196 1,738, 542 
Salmonstrap nets see cetecsve..0- <velete, sete'y siete emai 702 316, 640 716 326, 300 
Pee LTAD Nets OUNEL fuse semis oe ue creel uote tte etoger 530 301, 850 592 327,010 
Smolt ell gots hse inn tae. cea vee mses 7,180 35, 914 8,347 37, 539 
Smelt bag or box nets..........2-00.eeee eee 5, 688 292, 960 6, 217 315, 725 
Pound netsste: 2. taukoee cp ee terre 42 5, 250 44 4,400 
@ulachonmetsmeeeee. secre ee eee 43 1,810 46 2,440 
Siri py NOES. s6 hele sie! of gAtade eae Sp Spare “afeleks ae 36 13, 600 29 8,300 
Salmon) DULSCISCMNCS it we oe ere ate certains erasers 272 404, 850 258 395, 050 
Salmon (drag Seines. .acsdecms > ee wiaters ire chara 9 6, 100 9 6, 100 
Seine pOther a 6: fajiiaece ewes me eel marae ne 1,022 695, 880 Ogee 739, 745 
NICS Tree ete MOE OU Ota ce one ees apinracts om Baa 691 463,008 730 479,090 
Skatestolieean ic rsne ciao severe eier eras UaAly 205,615 8,796 273, 086 
Small drag nets and inshore trawls......... 43 9, 840 97 29,900 
"Pubs, OLBDAW acest iacaieceare aeons ote eyelash ke oreo 21,578 372,799 23, 464 399, 127 
Lands Lines rst eer tat sictoes o cestele arb orenetsapesot Ae Bee 52,409 184,010 52, 856 226, 393 
Grab trapssonce. ao riese we sco cle ate artes eae 3,500 9,525 4,455 - 16, 875 
Hel traps Var alee se Serie eect enol kere cece 383 612 355 622 
TOOStEL CLANS calcotee ce cheese sie iasetierleNe, steele eae 1,490, 906 2,336, 755 1, 527,056 2,961, 648 
ObDSter POUNdS: aun Meee cere aiae terete 23 52,960 24 49, 210 
Ayyater TAKCS Ii ison. chains Oh a Or isioats selena 1,578 4,972 1, 431 5,098 
Scallop drags S0e2-5 0% ohee soe esate es earn 305 9, 926 285 9, 498 
Quahaug rakesenc vce ee ecu 64 208 58 272 
Fishing piers and wharves.................: 1,606 470, 750 1, 632 471, 685 
Freezers and ice-houses...........ee+eseeeee §24 198, 360 553 211, 510 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 6,119 622,999 5, 844 644, 809 
Other gear. FFu sess dese ee ett oe are - 86, 225 - 85, 061 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries........... ~ 25,104,273 = 28,483,968 
Inland Fisheries— 
His hvcarrlersases. cron mam ccn tine aeroletstace efolo: wxrate 31 149, 400 59 142, 670 
Pigs At ct oe cae Attia des SWRLEY ot tener 92 582,021 88 620, 150 
Gasoline and diesel boats .> o..s.s0- 5.2. da05 1, 6341 1,044, 466! 1,776 1,154, 130 
Skiffsvand Canoes. ce cers ce ee acini e eee ce 4,711 181, 913 4,556 195, 907 
GIN SES ee ees eae aon er cat cere oa etayskevat - 2,717,499 - 2,911, 646 
Seles erie Math esol aa a geste le lawl eden erence 275 22,937 267 24, 280 
Pound nets 923 470, 510 904 471,310 
Hoop aets 1,651 44,334 2,589 56, 350 
Dipandirollnets fsscrtndas com lots eee 178 1,385 43 2,509 
TSI MOS ere E a hand aes Mtr are se inet notes es 2,568 7,910 4, 436 - 8,937 
Welrsel Gee el anireto ieee testament ate ine eiezae crateicherets 407 49,160 379 92,550 
Spears coer ciitties Fleratstete reeiiets GS ineieerags 19 . 80 25 99 
HalAtra pene. te crn ee ents chee ee 200 400 200 400 
i shrwi eel secre paar aa cir bake ein teres etter 8 2,000 4 1, 800 
Fishing piers and wharves............++-++- 485 158, 307 531 169, 601 
Freezers and ice-houses............-2.sceee 750 503, 502 1,050 623, 722 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 161 715, 225 86 87, 230 
Otherigeark Gea. eae ce naa ee trata - 5, 194 - ° 9, 512 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries....... = 6,016, 2431 = 6,572,803 
Grand Totals 2.0) ess 650s ete - 31,120,516) - 35,056,771 
ET St MORNE ACER) Sng PONE RIAD Ay IR SER te ah OE 0S, a ge Pe 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 2 Does not include equipment used 


by fish-processing establishments. 
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7.—Persons Employed in Primary Fishing Operations in Canada, 1942-44 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Employed in— Se ret SoS pe ies ESE Ee 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
No No No No. No No 
Steam trawlers............. 56 56 85 Nil Nil Nil 
IDR OSOTS ens re ae ss orks Nil Nil 59 ef 4a hs 
RES SCISuic ee ae hae Geer a 5, 854 6; 977 6, 551 1 1 1 
| BPOFeT RS agree tapes atte aa ats 4S 38, 997 37, 205 36, 697 7, 888 "9,054 9, 260 
Packers, carrying boats and 
COWS citrus he Gaara ics 715 726 666 86 114 Nil 
Fishing not in boats........ 1,932 1, 936 2,363 5, 839 6,391 8,527 
Totals, Fishermen 2..... 44,554 45,900 46,421 13,813 15,559 17,787 
1Jneluded with ‘‘boats’’. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing 


operations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figures for 1941, given at p. 288, include 
- only persons whose main occupation was fishing. 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


A special article on Developments in Fish Processing, prepared by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 225-226. 


_ Establishments, Capital, Employees, Materials Used and Products.— 
- Among the fish-processing establishments in operation in Canada in 1944, the 

salmon canneries comprised the principal group with an investment valued at 
_ $10,752,238, or 33 p.c. of the total for all establishments. About 63 p.c. of the value 
of production of the establishments was in the form of fish canned, cured or otherwise 
: prepared, and 37 p.c. fish marketed for consumption in a fresh state. 


8.—Fish-Processing Establishments, 1943 and 1944 
: 1943 1944 
Kind of Establishment rs = 
Number Value! Number Valuel 
$ $ 
EMER CONMCTI a  , g cylak oe a is hos eke cw do uo ona 32 12,124, 270 33 10, 752, 238 
© Fish-curing establishments...............00.600600005 203 5, 654, 123 208 6,618,001 
_ Sardine and other fish canneries...................0-. 51 4, 688, 448 52 5, 089, 763 
2 SEE a Tc ene a ag a a 130 1,157,574 145 1,684, 675 
Meme tion plantse soos. cgay wey cceeecesdeteeds 31 2,718, 693 27 3, 223, 680 
” . Fresh-fish and freezing plants...................s0e00. 59 4,330,504 51 4, 805, 668 
ME OR ONETICS 8 eo ok Selec e detee dn bus os 17 67, 582 19 92, 964 
s ; MOG AIS Mee cui: wk aA st apete’ lela en 523 39,741,194 535 32,266,989 


1 Comprises values of land, buildings and mazhinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 
- receivable, and cash. 
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9.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


Year and Kind of Establishment PUB. N.S. RBA ie: BG. Canada 
No No No No. No No 
1943 
IsGbster CANNECLICS Tene emi he sak cane» 44 35 42 9 Nil 130 
Salmon Canneriess eater eee ae Nil 2 Nil Nil 30 32 
@lanin canneries sets. eerste ee 1 6 9 1 } 8 68 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 18 10 9 6 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 7 91 30 66 6 203 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 1 15 12 19 12 59 
Reductionplants entwn caesar eemcares Nil 8 3 if 13 31 
Motals 1943240 oe Sees ten ee 71 167 108 108 69 523 
1944 
Lobster canneries 00 aaa saeeranen 47 38 49 ali Nil 145 
SalmoniGamneries ry une acute seer ae ete Nil 2 Nil Nil 31 On 
WG any GaMmeLiesxa1. Wa kote a sean elenes. tate ate 3 2B ‘10 1 Nil 19 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 15 8 12 7 10 52 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 3 91 45 60 9 208 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants...... .... 1 16 8 14 12 51 
IRSCUCEYOM: DIA GSiern iain areca ee textes 1 8 3 5 10 27 
Totals, 1944...... ORT ay ae oe Rep 70 168 127 98 92 535 


10.—Materials Used by and Products of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1940-44 


Material and Product 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ tale $ 
Materials Used— ; 
H CUSIGH algae apy DC mee Geet nae eine ai AS atacand ee cae 14,934,744 | 20,263,678 | 28,001,244 | 33,016,090 34, 278, 057 
HMidibleroilsivcss wae tesert ae eecph nh FP 169, 662 293, 083 210, 659 261,972 333, 618 
Salts 27 eae ens saree mae toe 273, 818 363, 201 460, 162 528,320 536, 865 
CWORLAIN STS Wie hace an ak be Stee a alarm ane ee 5, 135,138 7,448, 313 6, 825, 130 6, 588, 422 6,879,997 — 
OP ere eas eevee ie dechoutas Cr aoe ne 948, 489 1, 744, 553 2,249,185 2,971,981 3,878,005 
Totals, Materials Used........... 21,461,851 | 30,112,828 | 37,746,371 | 43,366,785 45,906,542 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 10,414, 474 11, 607, 468 15,601,349 | 21,491,772 25, 178, 906 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 


Pare cd Mev emcee py svat enna tae 24, 695, 967 36, 568, 623 43, 839,627 | 43,313,197 | 43,703,973 — 


Totals, Products................. 35,116,441 | 48,176,091 | 59,440,976 | 64,804,969 | 68,882,879 


11.—Employees in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1942-44 


1942 1943 1944 
Employed in— ——- — — a 
Male |Female| Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female | Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


a, ee a a ee 


~~ ——_—_os fee oe ae ~~ =. 


Lobster canneries......... 1,154 1,825 | 2,979 1,462 2,091 3), 553 1,873 | 2,769 4,642 
Salmon canneries......... Doce 2, 684 5,069 2,201 2,163 4,364 2.212 1,921 4,133 
Clamycanneriese wee ane 109 316 425 83 213 296 70 292 272 
Sardine and other fish 

CANTIOIICS Ie a Leen 1,058 1,185 | 2,243 1,339 1,362 2,701 1,379 1,361 2,740 
Fish-curing establishments] 2,686 773 3,459 2, 636 827 3,463 2, 882 847 3,729 
Fresh-fish and freezing ie 

plants. . ets 838 318 1,156 872 244 VATA 1,000 306 1,306 =e 
Reduction plants. . af 363 1 23 386 372 34 406 412 38 - 450 


Wotals.io sds. cee: 8,593 | 7,124 | 15,717 | 8,965 | 6,934 | 15,899 || 9,828 | 7,444 | 17,272 © 


ye Te Se ee ee 8 ee 


Sta 4 wee 
iy ar 


: 
a 


TES ae rpergeeae eae 1,218 | 1,861, 835 
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Nore.—For figures for 1920-29, see p. 275 of the 1942 Year Book. 


r 


- 12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1930-44 


Contract 
On Salaries On Wages an Totals 
Year Piece-Workers 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ 

TS eae acre 591 918, 952 9,967 | . 3,383,902 | 5,164 | 1,028,609 || 15,722 5,326, 463 
Mires recs es 540 692,270 | 9,577 | 2,069,153 |. 2,954 421,452 || 13,071 3, 182, 875 
1): G15 Aa an la eee 486 602,760 | 9,799 1,741,404 | 3,439 477,714 ||, 13,724 2,821, 878 
OE Secret oh oe DEE 473 558,500 | 9,453 1,728,885 | 4,116 736, 683 |} 14,042 3, 024, 068 
idee Vas Depa next ta ay 548 676,124 | 9,642 | 2,193,995 | 4,612 684, 956 || 14, 802 3,555,075 
E95 ie Oe el emi ie te 550 703,075 | 9,468 2,171,478 | 4,343 679,395 || 14,361 3, 553, 948 
ODO ir, udm canteen 558 734,678 | 10,073 2,544,903 | 4,607 724, 269 || 15, 238 4,003, 850 
ICES Geir iia aaa a ce 602 722, 651 9,671 2, 632;120 1s 704. 687,794 || 14,044 4,042,565 
MOR pons ee ei 642 772,493 9,092 | 2,775,425 | 4,750 680,037 || 14,484 4,227,955 
MOSOR eee ne oto 743 819,119 | 9,670 | 2,819,675 | 4,401 708,600 || 14,814 4,347,394 
TEI a es nae 790 988,340 | 8,843 | 3,540,220] 5,411 868, 230 || 15,044 5,396, 790 
alia sees yk ee 877 1,210, 201 OV O22 4,386, 584 5, 443 1,140,921 || 15,842 6, 737, 706 
iL OY ai ae ey Bate Organ 933 1,314,050 | 11,295 6,228,282 | 3,489 848,377 || 15,717 8,390, 709 
CHES ae ee mies Serge 1,069 1,551,636 | 11,842 7,585,018 | 2,988 903,058 || 15,899 10, 039,712 
13,461 | 8,711,423.) 2,593 743,054 || 17,272 11,316,312 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS* 
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Historical Sketch.—A short historical outline of the development of the 
mineral industry in Canada is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE MINERAL INDUSTRY IN RELATION TO THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CANADAT 


Nore.—In the 1940 edition of the Canada Year Book (p. 298) is an article entitled ‘“The Development 
of Canadian Mineral Resources in Relation to the Present War Effort’’. This article gave a comprehensive 
idea of the role that the mineral industry, as developed in peacetime, could be expected to play in the 
Canadian war effort. By inference and by direct statement it was clear from the article that, in so far as 
a supply of mineral raw materials was concerned, Canada was in a position to undertake the production of 
munitions of war on a huge scale and, in addition, would be able to supply a large share of the Allied needs 
for these materials, in particular, the non-ferrous base metals. 


The introductory paragraphs of the present article are in a sense a sequel to the above article, for they 
comprise, in the main, a brief account of the war record of the mineral industry. This is followed by a more 
lengthy consideration of the outlook for the industry in relation to the economic development of the country 
as a whole. 


Contribution of the Mineral Industry to the War Effort 


The Minister of Mines and Resources has stated publicly on several occasions 
(notably in an address before the Montreal Branch of the Canadian Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgy on Jan. 11, 1946) that the Dominion’s splendid war 3 


record can be traced in no small degree to the country’s strong position as a producer 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in co-operation with W. H. Losee, B.S8ce., 
Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A complete list 
of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XXII. 

t Prepared under the direction of W. B. Timm, Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources, by G. H. Murray. 
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of minerals. The huge scale production by Canadian industry of the munitions 
of war—a production that was exceeded only by three other Allied countries—could 
not have been undertaken otherwise. Because of this strong position as a mineral 
producer, the Dominion was able to supply the Allied countries with a large share 
of their needs for such metals and minerals as nickel, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, 
asbestos and mica. Throughout the War, for instance, Canada supplied 80 to 85 
p.c. of the Allied nickel requirements. From the mines in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec came most of the asbestos used by the Allied countries. From imported 
ore was produced sufficient aluminum to supply, during a considerable portion of - 
the War, close to 40 p.c. of the Allied needs for that metal. That the mineral 
industry gave of its best is amply borne out by its production record, and this in 
spite of the restrictions that were necessary in an all-out effort—restrictions such as 
the dislocation of labour, the loss of men due to enlistments, the difficulties of obtain- 
ing supplies, ete. The gold industry suffered the most, but it gladly co-operated 
by helping to man the base-metal and other industries. 


In reference to the production record, the Minister has stated that during six 
years of war Canada produced nickel, copper, lead and zine to a total value of 
more than a thousand million dollars. Canadian mines produced approximately 
810,000 tons of nickel, 1,800,000 tons of copper, 1,600,000 tons of zine, and 1,300,000 
tons of lead. The Dominion exported over 76 p.c. of this total output. At the 
request of the United Kingdom, Canadian producers of copper, lead and zine agreed 
in the early weeks of the War to supply that country with their surplus output of the 
three metals at the then prevailing prices. Certain minor upward adjustments were 
permitted under the terms of the agreement, but the adjusted prices were well 
below those that could have been obtained in the open market. 


To meet the needs for the non-ferrous base metals, plant facilities had to be 
greatly extended. Production rates soon increased well beyond those of the peak 
pre-war years and, as a further measure of assuring that needed supplies were made 
available, the production of civilian goods requiring the use of metals in their 
manufacture was greatly curtailed and in some cases eliminated. 


One of the greatest accomplishments on the Canadian industrial front during 
the War was in the production of aluminum. From a pre-war annual production 
of less than 29,750 tons of primary metal, the output increased to 340,500 tons in 
1942, and reached a peak of 495,600 tons in 1943. This compares with a peak 
output of only 12,100 tons during the War of 1914-18. 


Every effort was made in the early years of the War to encourage the production 
of gold. This continued until about the end of 1941, in which year production 
reached a peak, and by which time a much greater need had developed for the 
production of other metals and minerals. From then onward there was a steady 
decline in the output of the metal though, despite this decline, Canada produced 
gold to a total value of close to $952,000,000 during the war years. 


Within a few months of the commencement of the War, critical situations began 
to develop in the supply of the ores of the alloying metals, tungsten, molybdenum 
and chromium, and it became a matter of endeavouring to supply the needs from 
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domestic sources. In due course, with Government financial assistance and other 
-aid, the problem was largely overcome, and a supply shortage that threatened to 
endanger a major part of the Dominion’s war production program was surmounted. 


As in the case of the metals, Canada drew heavily upon her wealth of non- 
metallic minerals. In furtherance of her war effort the Dominion produced a 
total of 106,000,000 tons of coal valued at $378,000,000; close to 2,600,000 tons of 
asbestos valued at $124,900,000; 57,800,000 bbl. of crude petroleum, 5,500,000 
tons of gypsum, and 3,700,000 tons of salt.. The production of clay products and 
other structural materials reached a total value of $269,000,000. The wide range 
of production also included sodium sulphate used in copper-nickel refining processes; 
fluorspar, used in the manufacture of steel; brucite, from which basic refractories 
used for the lining of metallurgical furnaces are made; and high-quality mica, indis- 
pensable for electrical and other uses. In addition, such minerals as. graphite, 
nepheline syenite, barite, rock wool, quartz, talc, limestone, and sulphur were 
produced. 


For several of the minerals, however, production was far from sufficient to meet 
requirements, the major shortages being in crude petroleum and coal and, though it 


was used in much smaller quantities, cryolite should also be included because of its. 


vital use in the production of aluminum. On the opposite side of the ledger can be 
credited Canada’s large exports of asbestos, gypsum, barite and mica, and lesser 
though important amounts of sodium sulphate, nepheline syenite and other minerals. 


From the commencement of the War until 1948, when a peak was reached in 
the output of munitions, practically every unit of production in the mineral industry 
was operated at or near capacity. At several of the larger mines, because of the 
urgent need for production and the shortage of labour, underground development 
work had to be steadily curtailed, and in some cases it was discontinued. Within 
a year and a half of the commencement of the War almost every ton of metal and 
mineral produced was diverted to war use or to essential civilian use, and there was 
little relaxation of these restrictions until near the end of hostilities. The industry’s 
widespread and diversified operations were so planned and directed that the 
Dominion’s war industries were assured of a maximum supply of mineral raw mater- 
ials with a minimum of delay in making them available. In net result Canada was 
enabled to expand her war industries virtually without limit other than that 
governed by the needs of the situation. 


The Present Outlook 


Long before the War had ended, the matter of the industry’s outlook in the 
post-war years was engaging the attention of those concerned with its welfare. 
Already mining had shown a remarkable growth, but this growth was more evident 
in annual production figures than in an increase in physical assets as represented by 
the disclosure of new sources of mineral supply. The high rate of depletion of known 
reserves during the War only served to accentuate this feature. The fact that the 
known reserves of most of the principal metals are large was comforting knowledge 
only to the extent that there was no particular cause for concern for the next several 
years. The wasting asset angle can never be overlooked, however, in an industry 
like mining, and it was recognized that every effort would need to be made to stimulate 
prospecting and exploratory activities. Such efforts, it is generally agreed, should 
be continuous in nature and should form part of a long-range mineral policy. 
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It should be emphasized in this connection that Canada has reached a stage 
in its mineral development where careful planning and the use of scientific methods 
are required in the search for new sources of mineral supply. The present -day 
prospector and exploration company realizes that most of the so-called “easy finds” 
have probably been made, and that every advantage must be taken of the benefits 
of science to avoid wasted efforts and expenditure and to provide reasonable assur- 
ance of success. Geophysical methods of prospecting in conjunction with geological 
surveys are being used to an increasing extent, more particularly in areas where 
the overburden is thick. These methods have undergone considerable improvement 


_ in recent years, but they cannot be employed to full advantage until further improve- 


ments are made. 


As had been expected, there was a substantial decline in the demand for most 
products of the mines following the cessation of hostilities. This caused no great 
concern, as there were indications that the decline was temporary in nature and. 
that it would be followed in due course by a rising demand for these products. 
Throughout the War the production of civilian goods of all classes was reduced to a 
minimum in Canada and elsewhere. These goods, for the most part, require the 
use, directly or indirectly, of metals and minerals in their manufacture, and it seems 
evident from the extent of the demand for such goods, that tremendous quantities 
of these raw materials will be required. Moreover, as a result of scientific achieve- 


»ments during the War, many new products will be marketed in due course, and a 


marked increase in the use of transportation and other services can be expected. 
These latter factors will tend to increase the demand for metals and minerals. It 
seems likely also that the rehabilitation of the economy of war-torn portions of 
Europe and Asia will provide an important outlet for these products. It is well to 
keep in mind, however, that forecasts made at an early stage in the reconversion 
period are almost unavoidably influenced by what might be described as mass 
reaction resulting from a long period during which goods and services were in 


_ short supply. Thus the demand may level off when it is realized that production 


is again fully underway and that requirements can be obtained without difficulty. 


In any event, as a producer of most of the principal metals and minerals, Canada 
is vitally concerned in all matters likely to affect the outlook for the mineral industry. 
What bearing the outlook will have on the economic development of the country as 


a whole can be best appraised, perhaps, by considering the divisions or branches of 


the industry in order of their importance from the viewpoint of their annual value 
of production. On this basis the gold industry is first in importance by a fairly 


wide margin, and is followed in order by the non-ferrous base metals ; other metals 


or metallic ores; the fuels; and the non-metallic minerals, including the clay products 
and other structural materials. These groups are considered in the order given. 


The Gold Industry.—Since 1930 gold has been the greatest single contributor 
to the Canadian mineral output. Production reached a peak of 5,345,179 fine 
oz. valued at $205,789,392 in 1941. Owing to wartime restrictions it declined 
steadily until the late summer of 1945, the output for that year amounting to 


a 2,661,567 fine oz., valued at $102,470,330. Canada, however, has continued to 


hold second position as a gold producer, being exceeded only by South Africa. 
Little comment is needed as to the importance of gold mining to the national 


_ welfare, for few industries have contributed more toward the strengthening of the 


Canadian economy. Prior to 1931 when the price of gold began to rise the major 
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operations were confined mainly to the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake camps in 
Ontario. The price continued to rise until January, 1934, when it was fixed by the 
United States Government at $35-00an oz. Since late in 1939 the price in Canadian 
funds has been $38:50 an oz. The effect of the price rise was revolutionary. Pro- 
perties that had long been abandoned were reopened; existing producers made plans 
for the extension of their activities; prospectors by the thousands set out in search 
for the metal, and within a few years gold-mining communities were springing up 
in areas here and there throughout the country that had hitherto been little more 
than a wilderness. Porcupine and Kirkland Lake still remain at the top of the list 
from the viewpoint of production, but they are sharing honours with such contrib- 
utors to the output as the Bourlamaque and Cadillac areas in Quebec; the Little 
Long Lac, Pickle Crow, and Red Lake areas in Ontario; the God’s Lake and Rice 
Lake areas in Manitoba; the Bridge River area in British Columbia; and the Yellow- 
knife area in the Northwest Territories. 

It is difficult by the use of figures alone to reveal the extent of the expansion in 
the industry, but the statement below gives an idea of the growth and suggests 
also something of the importance of this expansion to the national welfare. 


Mills Total Value Salaries 
Year in Daily of Employees and 
Operation Capacity Gold Wages Paid 
Production 
No. tons $ No. $ 
19D. eee alee 30 18,000 39,082,005 . 9,400 15, 154, 300 
AOS Tear cueesstetee Sore 32 16,075 58,093,396 10, 000 17, 150, 100 
OSE Sees cetetewlore-< 115 33,092 102, 536, 553 18, 400 28, 184, 500 
ORS Pe are Mar raes Mirprece ts 161 57,815 184,115, 951 26, 500 55,672, 146 
LOA Lee eh ae 148 64, 870 205, 789, 392 33,350 64, 105, 100 


Despite the marked decline in production since 1942, the outlook for the gold 
industry appears to be bright. As rapidly as conditions permit, the companies 
concerned are getting their properties into full-scale production and much of the 
ground that was lost during the War will have been regained by the end of 1946. 
Quite apart from this is the unprecedented amount of exploratory and related work 
that has been under way during the past two years and is continuing on an increasing 
scale. This work has been especially active in western Quebec, in various parts of 
Ontario, in the Snow Lake and adjoining areas in Manitoba, and in the Yellowknife 
area in the Northwest Territories. Reports from several of these areas indicate 
that 1946 will be a particularly active year, especially in relation to the diamond- 
drilling of deposits. In this exploratory work the results to date in the main have 
been encouraging. Several deposits of merit have already been disclosed and on 
some of these shaft sinking and other preliminary development work is under way. 
Few of the properties concerned, however, are likely to reach production before the 
end of 1947. 


The outlook for the gold industry from the long-range viewpoint is more difficult 
to appraise, particularly as the price of the metal in relation to taxes, salaries and 
wages, and the prices of commodities, has a bearing on the future of the industry. 
The extent of the known reserves is an important factor, and in this connection it 
should be noted that most of the long-established producing mines, in particular 
those in the Kirkland Lake and Porcupine areas, are in a position to continue opera- 
tions at the pre-war scale for several years. For the most part also, the properties 
that entered production since 1931 have reserves sufficient to assure continuous — 
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operations well into the future; some of these properties are now among the leading 
contributors to the output. In the search for new sources of gold much attention 
continues to be given to the older areas, large portions of which are overlain by 
glacial drift of considerable thickness. Geophysical methods of prospecting will be 
used to an increasing extent in determining the possibilities of such areas. In the 
outlying areas, interest has been greatly stimulated as a result of recent discoveries, 
and the indications are that, despite such handicaps as high transportation costs, 
these areas will receive increasing attention. 


The Non-Ferrous Base-Metal Industry.—Canada has long been the leading 
producer of nickel and during the past twenty years it has been a leading producer of 
copper, lead and zinc. Almost all of its nickel production is obtained from the 
properties of International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, in the Sudbury 
area and from the Falconbridge Mine in that area. Close to 50 p.c. of its copper 
production comes from the mines of International Nickel Company, the other chief 

‘sources of supply being the Noranda deposits in Quebec, the Flin Flon deposits in 
_ Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the Sherritt-Gordon Mine in Manitoba, and deposits 
of Britannia Mining and Smelting Company and of Granby Consolidated in British 
Columbia. About 96 p.c. of the lead output is obtained from the Sullivan Mine 
of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company at Kimberley, B.C., and this 
Mine is also the source of about 55 p.c. of the zinc output, the remainder of which 
is obtained chiefly from the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon deposits, and from 
mines in western Quebec. 


‘Aside from the mines, concentrating plants and smelters, the productive facil- 
ities of the industry include a lead refinery and a zinc refinery at Trail, B.C., a 
zine refinery at Flin Flon, Man., a copper refinery at Copper Cliff, Ont., a nickel 
refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., and a copper refinery at Montreal East in Quebec. 
From a capacity viewpoint these refineries are among the largest in the world, the 
copper refinery at Copper Cliff being the largest in the British Empire. In addition 
to these facilities the industry maintains extensive research and sales organizations, 
and thus it has a well-integrated physical set-up that makes for efficiency of operation. 


On its return to peacetime operation the industry faced an uncertain outlook. 
In large areas of the world economic conditions were in a chaotic state and in others 
they were sufficiently unsettled to preclude any worthwhile appraisal of the prospects. 
However, within a few months, limited but definite headway had been made in the 
reconversion of industry and in due course the outlook for the base metals became 
somewhat less uncertain. 


To appraise the outlook properly it would be necessary to take many factors 
into consideration, suchas world consumption and production trends in relation to 
the four metals concerned, competitive production costs, stocks of the metals on 
hand in the chief consuming countries, changes that may arise as a result of the 
War in regard to matters affecting world export and import trade, and the probable 
trend of economic conditions in the chief metal-consuming countries. It is considered 
sufficient for the purpose of this article, however, to bring to attention certain features 
in respect to each of the four metals by way of suggesting the probable trend. 


Copper.—Canada’s production of this metal during the past decade has ranged 
from a low of approximately 211,000 tons in 1936 to a record output of 328,000 
tons in 1940. Jt declined to 238,000 tons in 1945. During the years 1936 to 
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1939, inclusive, Canada exported an average of 90 p.c. of its copper output, and 
during the years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, it exported an average of 64 p.c., the 
exports in both cases being mostly in the refined form. Jn the former period an 
average of 50 p.c. of the output was shipped to the United Kingdom, 13 p.c. to the 
United States, and the remainder of the surplus output was shipped mostly to 
Europe. In the latter period the corresponding figures are 42 p.c. to the United 
Kingdom and 17 p.c. to the United States. 

Making allowance for a substantial increase in the domestic consumption as 
compared with the pre-war years, Canada is likely to have available for export at 
least 70 p.c. and probably as much as 80 p.c. of its output. World production and 
consumption had been fluctuating in an upward direction for several years prior to 
the War and this trend was continuing upward early in 1946. In the United King- 
dom stocks are low mainly as a result of domestic consumption and partly as a 
result of shipments to European areas, and that country has already placed fairly 
large orders for Canadian copper. 

In Continental Europe there appears to be a large potential demand for copper 
and for most of the other mine products, but this demand may be slow in developing 
as there are many difficulties in the way. Much time will be required to restore 
trade channels. Food is the main consideration of most of these countries at present 
and will probably continue to be for an indefinite period. The Dominion, prior to 
the War, shipped only a small percentage of its surplus output to Asiatic countries. 
In the United States, the demand for the metal has been well ahead of production 
and that country appears likely to become an important importer. If so, Canada 
will share in the trade, although Chile is in a more favourable position because of the 
large American investments in mines in that country. 


Nickel.—As Canada is the source of from 80 to 85 p.c. of the world nickel supply, 
* the outlook is governed mainly by the trend of business conditions in general. 
Present Canadian production capacity amounts to about 160,000 tons of the metal 
a year but, owing to a decline in nickel sales and the large volume of nickel on hand, 
International Nickel greatly curtailed its output shortly after the end of the War. 
This curtailment is expected to be temporary in nature. 

Canada uses less than 10 p.c. of its nickel output and will thus have large 
surpluses available for export. In 1945 the United States steel industry was the 
chief consumer and used about 60 p.c. of the refined metal exported from Canada in 
that year. Early in 1946 the American steel industry was operating at about 90 
p.c. of rated capacity, and sufficient orders for steel were on hand or in the offing to 
enable near-capacity operation well into the future. Many war uses of nickel 
were in industrial equipment converted to war services, and these will now resume 
their place in peacetime applications. New uses for the metal were developed during 
the War and these promise to compensate for losses to competitive materials. A 
marked increase in the use of nickel in the automotive industry is expected. The 
long-range outlook for the metal is considered to be favourable barring unforeseen 
developments. 


Zinc.—Canada’s production of zinc, including the metal content of concentrates, 
has ranged during the past decade from a low of 167,000 tons in 19386 to a record 
output of 305,000 tons in 1943. Production in 1945 amounted to 255,000 tons. 
About 75 p.c. of the total output is refined within the country and the remainder 
in the form of zine concentrates is shipped to plants in the United States for treat- 
ment. These concentrates come mainly from a mine in British Columbia, another 
in Manitoba, and from a few properties in Quebec. Prior to the War, Canada 
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exported about 85 p.c. of its total output of zinc and during the War from 70 to 80 
p.c. While in normal times the greater part of the exports go to the United King- 
dom, in the later years of the War the United States has taken a larger share of the 
production. 

Supplies of zinc in the United Kingdom are low and buying by that country in 
1946 will possibly reach a total of 80,000 long tons of the metal, of which Canada 
will probably supply 30,000 long tons. The Dominion will have an estimated 
additional 90,000 to 95,000 tons available for export and this will probably be 
marketed chiefly in the United States, and most of the remainder in Continental 
Europe. Prior to the War, the United States supplied its own requirements of 
zinc, but in recent years it has been importing large tonnages of the metal, partly 
in the form of concentrates. Canadian high-grade zinc is in demand in that country, 
with prospects of an upward trend. 


Lead.—In the past decade Canada has produced an average of approximately 


207,000 tons of lead annually, with a peak output of 256,000 tons in 1942, and with 
~ an output of 173,000 tons in 1945. Practically all of the output is in the refined form. 


Domestic consumption during the past decade has averaged in the neighbourhood 
of 20 p.c. of the output. The United Kingdom has long been the chief importer of 
Canadian lead, and shipments to that country during the War ranged from 71,000 
tons to 144,000 tons a year. Shipments of Canadian lead to the United States during 
the same period ranged from 9,000 tons to 97,000 tons a year, the latter figure being 


much higher than the pre-war average. In 1946, sales to the United Kingdom will 


likely account for more than 45 p.c. of the exportable surplus, and to the United 
States to about 15 p.c. Sales to UNRRA and to South American countries will 
account for most of the remainder. 

Although the world output of lead showed a marked increase during the War, 
it is significant that no important mines have entered production for many years 
past. In Mexico and Australia, two of the leading producers, output has been 
declining, and in the United States, the leading producer, it will probably be 
necessary to import lead in large quantities to meet the requirements. Lead has: 
always been used in large quantities in Europe for roofings and plumbing, and the 
need in that region has greatly expanded. 


Other Metals and Ores.—This group in recent years has comprised antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chromite, cobalt, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenite concentrates, the platinum metals, selenium, silver, radium, tellurium, 
tin, and titanium ore. The production (exclusive of radium, figures for which are 
not available for publication) reached a total value of $23,458,400 in 1945, the value 
of output of the principal metals of the group being: platinum metals, $12,719,700; 
silver, $6,001,000; magnesium $1,463,900; selenium, $720,750; and cadmium, 
$630,600. Most of the metals are recovered as by-products in the production of 
the principal non-ferrous base metals, the chief exceptions being magnesium, radium, 
chromite and mercury. 

Practically all of the output of the platinum metals comes from the mines of. 
International Nickel Company, and for the past several years Canada has been the 
leading producer of these metals. About 43 p.c. of the silver comes from properties 
in British Columbia, chiefly the Sullivan Mine at Kimberley, and the remainder is 
largely obtained from the various gold mines throughout Canada. 

The production of magnesium in Canada is a development of the War. Pro- 
duction was commenced in September, 1942, and was continued until the summer of 
1945, during which period a total of 24,018,162 lb. of magnesium was produced. 
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All of the output came from the Dominion Magnesium plant at Haleys, Ont., near 
Renfrew, and most of it was exported to the United Kingdom. It was recovered 
from dolomite, large deposits of which occur in the area, by use of a thermal reduc- 
tion process. 

Canada is abundantly supplied with dolomite and it also has large resources of 
magnesite, brucite and serpentines, which, if the need arises, can be used as source 
minerals in the production of magnesium. 


Iron Ore.—Canada’s potentialities as a producer of iron ore have been greatly 
enhanced as a result of the discovery a few years prior to the War of large deposits 
of hematite in the Steep Rock Lake area, 140 miles west of Port Arthur in Ontario, 
and of the more recent discoveries of large deposits of that ore in the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary region. Regular shipments from the Steep Rock deposits were 
commenced early in 1945 and from then until the close of navigation production was 
at a rate of about 4,000 tons of orea day. The ore is shipped via Superior, Wisconsin 
and Port Arthur, mostly to Lower Lake American ports for use in the United States. 
Part of the output is high-grade lump ore suitable for open hearth use, but much the 
greater portion is blast furnace ore. Shipments from the deposits in 1945 amounted 
to approximately 504,000 tons. 


In the Labrador-Quebec area the deposits of hematite so far discovered lie astride 
the boundary about 350 miles north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. ‘The iron-bearing 
rocks are several hundred miles in length and the known length of the deposits in 
the midst of this area is more than 100 miles. Although exploration even of a pre- 
liminary kind is far from complete, it is evident from this work that the area is a 
- major potential source of high-grade iron ore. It seems possible that, with further 
exploration, the iron range will prove to be comparable in importance to the Mesabi 
Range of Minnesota, the output from which is 60,000,000 tons a year. As dis- 
closed by exploratory work to date, the grade of the ore ranges from 59:3 to 69-4 
p.c. iron. Less work has been done on the known deposits northward across the 
boundary in Quebec, but their grade and dimensions are similar to those in Labrador. 
Much of the ore is of Bessemer grade. 


From 1924 to 1939 no iron ore was produced in Canada, and from then until 
1945 practically all of the production came from the New Helen Mine in the 
Michipicoten area of Ontario. It is a siderite ore which is sintered to bring it up 
to commercial grade. Production in 1945 amounted to about 450,000 tons. The 
Company has opened up a pit at the east end of its property and most of the pro- 
duction for a time will come from this pit. In the same area the Josephine Mine 
is producing a lump ore which is shipped by rail to Sault Ste. Marie and a hematite 
ore high in silica which, after removal of the silica, will be mixed with ore from the 
New Helen Mine for sintering. 


It seems likely that Canada’s production of iron ore will long continue to show 
‘a general upward trend, the main reason for this view being that ore high in iron 
and low in silica and other impurities is becoming increasingly scarce in the United 
States and in Europe. It will probably be a matter of several years before production 
from the Labrador-Quebec deposits commences, but a ready market for this ore 
can be anticipated. Much of it will be lump ore which is the highest priced of all 
iron ores. The indications are that the deposits can be mined at low cost and that 
the ore can be transported to the St. Lawrence at moderate cost. There is a large 
potential market for the ore along the Atlantic seaboard of Canada and the United 
States where the short voyage will be advantageous. The largest potential market, 
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however, is in the areas now served by the mines of the Lake Superior region in the 
United States. There are already inquiries from the United Kingdom and western 
Europe which suggest the likelihood of substantial markets for the high-grade ore 
in these regions. 


The Fuels.—The annual value of Canada’s production of fuels during the 
past decade has ranged from a low of $59,983,320 in 1936 to a record of $97,291,007, 
in 1944, the total value of output in 1945 being $95,493,358. Coal is far in the lead, 
the value of its output ranging from a low of $43,982,171 in 1938 to a peak of 
$70,433,169 in 1944, and is followed in order by crude petroleum with a value 


ranging from a low of $3,421,767 in 1936 to a record of $16,470,417 in 1943, and by | 


natural gas with a value ranging from a low of $10,762,243 in 1936 to a record of 
$13,301,655 in 1942. 


Coal.—Production of coal in Canada is confined mainly to Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, with a much smaller production from 
New Brunswick and Manitoba. Alberta produces almost all ranks of coal, including 
a small tonnage of semi-anthracite; Nova Scotia produces medium and high volatile 
coking and non-coking bituminous coals; British Columbia produces bituminous 
coal of varying ranks, from low to high volatile; and Saskatchewan produces lignite. 
The coal production from Nova Scotia, augmented by a relatively small tonnage 
from New Brunswick, ordinarily provides in peacetime, not only for the require- 
ments of the railways of the area, the steel industry, and the domestic market but 
also for much of the fuel requirements of Quebec and, to a lesser extent, Ontario. 
The increasing wartime expansion of industry and shortage of cargo space, however, 
caused an almost complete stoppage of the movement of coal into Quebec and 


_ Ontario from Nova Scotia. This situation has been improving since the end of 


the War and it is expected that substantial tonnages of coal will be shipped to 
Quebec and Ontario during 1946. During most of the War, coal operators 
in Nova Scotia were faced with a shortage of experienced workmen and this has 
tended to depress production. Conditions have been improving slowly, but con- 
siderable time is likely to elapse before full advantage can be taken of the demand 
for the coal within the Province and in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In 
Western Canada practically all of the coal mines have been operating to the capacity 
of their available manpower. 
From the viewpoint of the immediate and near future demand, the outlook for 
the Canadian coal industry is bright and, in fact, great difficulty is being experienced 
in meeting the requirements. Looking further ahead, however, the industry faces 
many problems, several of which are of an involved and complicated nature. In 
the main it appears largely to be a matter of the industry’s ability to meet changing 


_ marketing conditions. There is a constant tendency among all types of consumers, 


for instance, to use fuels that will give the most efficient services at lowest costs 
and markets for coal are likely to become increasingly competitive. It will thus be 
necessary for the industry to keep fully abreast of changing trends in consumer 
requirements. 


Crude Petroleum.—Canada obtains much the greater part of its output of 
crude petroleum from the Turner Valley Field in the foothills section of Alberta 
and the remainder comes from wells in the foothills and plains of Alberta; from the 
Norman Field in the Northwest Territories; from southwestern Ontario; and from 


_ the Moncton area in New Brunswick; Canadian production of crude petroleum is 
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sufficient to meet only a relatively small part of the requirements. It reached a 
peak of 10,364,796 barrels in 1942, in which year production from the Turner 
Valley Field reached a peak of 10,080,300 barrels. Output from that Field has 
shown a steady decline since then and the decline appears likely to continue. During 
the past three years several large United States and Canadian companies have been 
engaged in the geological exploration and drilling of various structures in the different. 
sections of Alberta, but from a production viewpoint the results so far have not 
been particularly encouraging. Several areas in the Province, however, continue 
to receive active attention. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—Canada’s production of this group of minerals 
reached a peak value of $85,094,549 in 1945, of which $46,806,342 was the value of 
clay products and other structural materials. Asbestos, with a value of $21,405,391 
was the largest single contributor to the output and was followed in order by cement 
valued at $18,908,014, sand and gravel valued at $10,513,992, stone valued at 
$7,577,804, and salt valued at $4,025,083. 


With the chief exception of asbestos, gypsum, barite, and nepheline syenite, 
Canada’s production of the non-metallic minerals is marketed mainly within the 
country. Their production is accordingly governed largely by domestic demand, 
and frequently by localized demand. ‘Transportation costs are an important factor 
in the marketing of many of them and that factor, together with Canada’s relatively 
small population, has hampered the development of deposits too far from populated 
areas and industrial centres. The supplies of most of them are abundant, however, 
and taking into account the important part that non-metallic minerals play in the 
industrial life of a nation, it is evident that, as the Canadian economy continues to 
expand, new outlets will be found for these minerals. 


Though only a comparatively few of the long list of non-metallic minerals are 
exported in large quantities, this export trade is likely to be of increasing importance. 
The chief item on the list is asbestos, of which Canada has been the leading exporter 
for many years. A large part of the production is exported in the unmanufactured 


state and most of the exports go to the United States, though substantial quantities — 


are shipped to the United Kingdom and Australia. The outlook for the industry 
appears to be good. Throughout the War, Canadian producers were able to sell 
their entire output in spite of the loss of overseas markets, and these markets are 
again open to Canadian fibre. Development of raw asbestos products has been 


rapid in recent years, with particular reference to ashestos-cement products which ~ 


require the short grades of fibre, the marketing of which formerly constituted a 
problem. 


Most of Canada’s output of gypsum is also exported. Contracts for export 
are generally made early in the year with the producer for the year’s requirements 
of the purchaser. Consumption of gypsum in Canada is approximately 180,000 
tons a year, mostly as calcined product. Nova Scotia is the chief producer followed 
in order by Ontario, New Brunswick, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Canada, in recent years, has become an important producer and exporter of 
barite; the output in 1945 amounted to 140,200 tons, being more than five times 
greater than in 1943. All but a'small percentage of the output comes from deposits 
in Hants County, N.S., and the remainder from a property south of Golden, B.C. 


During the last two years of the War, large tonnages of crude lump barite were 
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shipped from Canada to the United States mainly for military use. Most of the 


ground barite is exported for use in oil-well drilling in Trinidad, Venezuela and other 
South American countries. 


The demand for clay products and other structural materials has been excep- 


tionally strong and is likely to continue so in view of the many housing and other 


structural projects now under way. Practically all branches of the industry have 
been operating to the capacities of their available manpower. Several of the 
operating companies report serious shortages of labour and to a lesser extent of 
equipment, but this situation has been improving gradually. In the ceramic 
industry there is a large backlog of orders for appliances, the demand for which 
will probably not lessen for the next several years. Rural electrification, remodeling, 
the farm market, and exports can also be counted on to keep production in the 
ceramic industry at a high level. The artware section of the industry has been 
expanding rapidly in Canada. This phase of ceramics can play a large part in the 
rehabilitation of returned personnel, many of whom are already taking an active 
interest in the possibilities of a career in clay modeling, pottery and artcraft. 


Summary Remarks 


As mining is Canada’s second largest primary industry, the progress it makes 


_ has an important bearing on the expansion of the Canadian economy as a whole. 


This progress during the past two decades has been particularly colourful. Non- 
ferrous base-metal production in 1942, for instance, was almost ten times greater 
than in 1921, and gold production during the same period showed more than a five- 


fold increase in quantity and close to a tenfold increase in value. There have been 


marked increases also in the production of the fuels and of the non-metallic minerals. 


_ Every industry, in fact every phase of Canadian endeavour, has benefited from 
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this growth. It has opened up new avenues of employment for Canadian workmen ; 
it has provided new outlets for the products of Canadian farms and forests and of 
Canadian manufacturing plants; it has provided the railways with new sources of 
revenue; and it has paved the way for the settlement of areas that would otherwise 
have probably remained largely unsettled. 


In the changeover from, wartime to peacetime activities the industry has made 
greater progress than had been anticipated. In Canada and abroad there has been 
a widening demand for its products and, unless all present indications are misleading, 
this demand will continue to be strong well into the future. There is likely to be 
great opportunities for expansion in the industry, but increasing attention will ‘ 
need to be given to the problem of mineral discovery, more especially in reference to 
the disclosure of metal deposits. The rate of production has been excessively high 
in relation to what might be termed the rate of replenishment through discoveries, 
and continued growth can be assured only if a proper balance is maintained between 
the two. Any other course would, in time, prove to be unsound. There is also a 
need for a stock-taking of the country’s mineral resources, for without such an 
inventory no suitable planned policy for the development of these resources can 
be formulated. Such an appraisal will not be simple. It will involve many quali- 
fications, all of which will need to be taken into consideration. Mineral resources, 
for instance, can be enlarged by improved methods of mining and extraction of the 


_ metal from the ore; and an increase in price can raise marginal or submarginal ore 


into mineable grades. It is a task that will require the closest co-operation of all 
branches of the mineral industry, and of the manufacturing, chemical, and other 
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industries that use mineral raw materials, and the co-operation also of all branches 
of government both Dominion and provincial. The Bureau of Mines at Ottawa 
has made a start on this work, which will require several years to complete. 


Section 1.—Mining Laws and Government Administration 
Subsection 1.—Mining Laws and Regulations 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 


Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands.*—Dominion lands 
to which these regulations apply are those administered by the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of. the 
Dominion Government, in the Territories of Canada reserve to the Crown the mines 
and minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Dominion lands 
are: Yukon and the Northwest Territories—Alkali Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black 
Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations (which provide that no person shall explore for petroleum or 
natural gas in Yukon or the Northwest Territories without first obtaining a permit 
to do’'so from the Minister of Mines and Resources); and Domestic Coal Permits. 
Yukon—Yukon Placer Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 216); Yukon Quartz Mining 
Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 217); Dredging Regulations. Northwest Territories—Quartz 
Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Dredging Regulations; Quarrying 
Regulations; and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 


Copies of these regulations are available from the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.{—The granting of land in 
any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it mining rights upon or under 
such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly reserved if they are not to be 


included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and Quebec also included certain — 


mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be separately obtained by lease 
or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and regulations. 
Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (usually metallic 
ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Under these divisions of the 
provincial mining industry, regulations may be summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. 


* Revised by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
+ Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence to search for mineral 
deposits, valid for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum 


must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 


lease of the mining rights may be obtained, subject to fees or annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province is given at 
pp. 278-279 of the 1942 Year Book. Copies of the legislation and regulations and 
details concerning them may be obtained from the following authorities :— 


Nova Scotia.—Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Halifax. 
New Brounswicx.—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 
QurBrc.— Minister of Mines, Quebec. 

OnTARIO.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Manitropa.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
ALBERTA.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
British CotumBia.—Department of Mines, Victoria. 


Subsection 2.—Government Administration and Controls 


Dominion Fuel Board.*—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced throughout 
Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service and 
the staff of the Board constitutes a Division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


On Oct. 18, 1939, a Coal Administrator was appointed by Order in Council 


under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to administer coal problems as they 


arose as a result of the War. In the early months of 1941 it became apparent that 
the duplication of endeavour between the Coal Administration and the Dominion 
Fuel Board was creating difficulties of administration. The Government, there- 
fore, by Order in Council P.C. 27-4600, on June 25, 1941, transferred the duties, 
functions and establishment of the Dominion Fuel Board to the Coal Administration 
for the duration of the War. 


* Contributed by F. G. Neate, Deputy Coal Controller, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
ttawa. 
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|. In the latter part of 1942 it became increasingly evident that there was 
grave danger of a coal shortage due to the increasing cost of production incident 
to the War and that many mines would go into bankruptey and shut down if 
financial aid were not provided. On Nov. 28, 1942, by Order in Council P.C. 
10674, the Emergency Coal Production Board was formed, the Coal Administrator 
being appointed as Chairman of the Board. 


By the early months of 1943 the supply position was becoming grave and as 
supply was more within the function of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
a transfer was made of the duties and responsibilities of Coal Administration to 
that Department. This was accomplished on Mar. 5, 1948, by Order in Council 
P.C. 1752. The Coal Administrator under this Order became Coal Controller. 
On transference of Coal Administration to Coal Control, the Coal Controller became 
Chairman of the Emergency Coal Production Board. A breakdown of the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the Coal Controller and the Chairman of the Emergency 
Coal Production Board follows. 


Dominion Fuel Board— 
(1) The payment of subventions on the movement of coal and administration of 
Orders in Council governing such movements. 
(2) The administration of the Domestic Fuel Act and Act 20-21 Geo. V and pay- 
ments thereunder. 
(3) Maintaining ordinary peacetime work and contacts, some of hen had direct 
bearing on the war effort (e.g., production costs). 


Coal Administration— 

(1) The maintenance of the price ceiling on coal for domestic consumers, industrial, 
railway and others. 

(2) The payment of subsidies panaielt gee ane Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion Limited, to maintain ceiling prices on coal (import subsidies). 

(3) The licensing of coal dealers as per Order of the Wartime Prices and Tradé 
Board No. 1. 

(4) Statistical records and tabulations of prices, sales and stocks of coal. 

(5) Same data in respect to coke. 

(6) The maintenance of adequate supply to the domestic population. 

(7) The administration and payment (through the Commodity Price Stabilization 

- Corporation Limited) of assistance in respect to cost-of-living bonus. 


Coal Control— 

(1) The control, maintenance and increase of coal production in conjunction with the 
Emergency ‘Coal Production Board. At present Coal Control functions in an 
advisory and assisting capacity. 

(2) Control and maintenance of coal imports. 

(3) The distribution or allocation of available coal in Canada to war industry, 
railways and other industry. 

(4) The allocation of Canadian coal to export markets and bunker supplies. 

(5) The overseeing and allocation of coal supplies to the Armed Services in con- 
junction with the Purchasing Division of the Department of Munitions and 


Supply. 


The Emergency Coal Production Board— 

(1) Maintaining and stimulating production of Canadian coal, lignite, coke and peat. 

(2) The opening and operation of new coal, lignite, coke and peat operations. 

(3) Prohibiting or limiting operation of inefficient mines or plants. 

(4) Directing the production policies and methods of coal mines, etc. 

(5) pee eine recommendations to the Minister for the procurement or transfer of 
abour 

(6) oe financial assistance to maintain or increase production and payment 
thereof 

(7) Suspending rules, regulations or laws impeding maximum production. 

(8) Requiring adoption of production bonus or incentive plans. 
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Bounties.—Government bounties or subsidies for protective duties on various 
minerals have been paid in the past years; for further details see p. 585 of this volume. 


Government Control.—The operation of various Government agencies 
during the War to stimulate production of major non-ferrous metals, petroleum 
and coal were reviewed in the Canada Year Book 1945, pp. 295-296. 

The Metals Control of the Department of Munitions and Supply was dissolved 
at the end of November, 1945. The Oil Control, and the Crown Company, War- 
time Oils Limited which operated under its direction, were likewise dissolved at 
the same time. 

The Emergency Coal Production Board, operating in co-operation with the 
Coal Control of the Department of Munitions and Supply, continued throughout 
1945 to extend financial assistance to coal operators with a view to increasing 
production. In addition to this assistance to normal commercial producers, the 
Board has developed surface-stripping operations in Alberta. ‘The Dominion Fuel 
Board (see p. 315) for nearly two decades has maintained a close study of the coal- 
mining industry and has administered various measures of governmental assistance; 
this Board and its staff are operating under the Coal Control. 

In 19438, anticipating a severe shortage of domestic coal supplies in Western 
Canada, six strip mines were opened by companies set up for the purpose under 
the supervision of the Board’s consulting engineer, financed by Government funds 
and under the management of experienced operators. It was felt that these opera- 
tions would serve as: (a) sources of supply to fill shortages that the established 
underground mines could not fill; and (b) insurance against emergencies and to 
fill distress calls. 

Modern buildings and equipment including tipples, machinery, roads, spur 
tracks, etc., were installed at all projects in order to facilitate the handling, loading, 
screening, etc., of the coal. 

The Power Control of the Department of Munitions and Supply_retained in 
force, through the 1945-46 burning season, a series of orders that had been issued 


' in 1942, restricting the use of gas in southwestern Ontario. 


Section 2.—Summary of Mineral Production 


A special article on the Development of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Rela- 
tion to the Present War Effort, so far as this development had taken place by the 
middle of 1940, appears at pp. 298-309 of the 1940 Year Book. 

The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary in- 
dustries in Canada is indicated in Chapter VII while its part in the external trade 
of Canada is dealt with in Chapter XVI, Part II, especially Section 3, Subsections 


-2 and 5. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 
Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 


. production go back only to 1886, although actual production began with the earliest 


settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 


: the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 

- both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier 

_ methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 

_ shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
_ figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 
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1.— Value of Mineral Production of Canada, 1886-1945 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
apita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSSGeece 10, 221, 255 He Bika RACE iG Bie 279,873,578 | 20°42 | 1939. 22. 474,602,059 | 42-12 

L890 sae 16, 763, 353 3-51 ————— 1940...... 529, 825,035 46-55 

1895nee ene 20,505, 917 4-08 |] 19311...... 230, 434, 726 22-2) A941. es 560, 241, 290 48-69 

1900. 02.25. 64, 420, 877 ADB 198220... 2s 191, 228, 225 18-19 |} 1942...... 566, 768, 672 48-63 

OOD seer antis 69, 078, 999 VEGI | Wi CORE eres 221,495, 253 20-83 || 1948...... 530,053, 966 44-87 

TOVO Sater 106, 823, 623 15-29 || 1985.2... . 312,344, 457 28-80 || 1944...... 485,819,114 40-57 

19tbore ee 137,109,171 17-18 |) 1936...... 361,919,372 33-05 |] 19452...... 479, 587,911 39-57 
1920. cise 227, 859, 665 26-63 || 1987...... 457,359, 092 41-41 
1925.......] 226,583,883 | 24-38 !| 1938...... 441,823,237 | 39-62 


} Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Subject to 
revision. . 


Current Production.—The depression beginning in 1930 had a profound effect 
‘upon the production of minerals in Canada. The decline in general commodity 
prices and the increased price of gold provided a two-fold stimulus to production 
and, as in the 1920’s, output of gold was increased. This rise in the price of gold 
since 1931 ($20-67 per fine ounce in 1981 to $38-50, Canadian funds, in 1945) 
resulted in the mines being able to produce from ore that was hitherto unprofit- 
able, and stimulated prospecting to such a degree that many new mines were dis- 
covered. In addition, parts of Canada not hitherto of commercial importance 
were opened up and new communities were established with resultant markets 
for consumer goods and mine supplies. Base-metal prices declined to low levels, 
but the improvements that low prices and competition had brought about in pro- 
ductive facilities during the 1920’s, together with the presence in the ores of small 
but appreciable quantities of precious metals, enabled the producing companies 
to carry on. After a period of readjustment, production expanded again. However, 
the serious reduction in industrial and construction operations materially restricted 
the production of coal, non-metallics other than fuels, and the various structural 
minerals. 


The situation, therefore, prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 was that Canada’s — 
mineral industries were in a particularly strong position so far as their ability to 
make a substantial contribution to the country’s war effort was concerned. Such 
a possible contribution had two aspects, namely :— 


(1) The production at reasonable cost of those minerals that were essential for 
the manufacture of armaments, munitions and other war supplies as well as for 
non-war requirements. 


(2) The creation of essential foreign credits by the production of gold and silver 
and of other minerals, surplus to national needs, for export sale to other countries. 


The production of gold was reaching new high records each year so that in 1940 
Canada stood second among the countries of the world with 13-1 p.c. of the total 
world production. Reliable world figures of gold production are difficult to obtain — 
at present as accurate data are not available. As already indicated, developments 
in connection with base mctals enabled Canadian companies to produce large supplies 


of copper, nickel, lead and zinc on a low-cost basis. The policy of the Department of 


Mines and Resources was to encourage and assist in the location of deposits of 
other metals and minerals that were formerly imported, important among which 
were tungsten, molybdenite and magnesium. Metallurgical processes had been 
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extended to include final refining operations of sufficient capacity to handle the 
major part of Canadian production. In this field, while no aluminum ores are 
mined in Canada, with the availability of low-cost. hydro-electric power, metal- 
lurgical plants for the production, from imported ores, of refined aluminum on a 
large scale had been established. At the beginning of the War, producers of all 
these base metals entered into voluntary agreements with the Government of the 
United Kingdom to sell the surplus above Canadian requirements at practically no 
advance on the low prices prevailing before the War, thus assuring to Great Britain 
a supply of these essential materials without the risk of advancing prices. 

In the case of fuels, non-metallics other than fuels, and structural materials, 
productive capacity in Canada before the War for many essential minerals was more 
than sufficient to provide for the then-existing industrial and civil requirements. 
Thus the expanding demands of war industries and the construction operations 
necessitated by various features of the war program were readily met. 

Canada’s mineral production in 1945 was valued at $479,587,911; this figure 
was 1 p.c. lower than the 1944 total of $485,819,114. The reduction was principally 


in the metals group. The total value of all metals produced was $299,000,004, 


a decrease of 3 p.c. from the production in the previous year; fuels, including coal, 
natural gas, crude petroleum and peat, amounted to $95,493,358, a decrease of 
2 p.c.; other non-metallics showed a slight increase, the figure being $38,288,207 
in 1945 as against $37,251,009 in 1944, and the production of other structural 
materials, including clay products, cement, lime, stone, sand and gravel, at 
$46,806,342 was 9 p.c. higher than the preceding year when it amounted to 
$42,984,937. 
2-—Minera! Production of Canada, 1942-44 


ae : 1942 1943 1944 
inera. O_O 
Quantity Value. Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metallics : $ $ 
Antimony 23%. ttes we lb. 3,041,108 516, 988 1,114, 166 189,408 | 1,937,933 281,000 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... ee! 14, 967, 874 652,041 | 3,153,538 254,009 | 2,627,022 180, 866 
Bismitithe eke ses i 347, 556 479, 627 407, 597 562, 484 123, 875 154, 844 
Gad mimo eens ee 1,148,963 | 1,355,776 786, 611 904, 602 526, 970 579, 667 
Chromite: 3.26. 66.640. ton 11, 456 343, 568 29,595 919, 878 27,054 748, 494 
Cobalt Vk Nee ae lb. 83, 871 88,444 175, 961 191, 407 36, 283 34, 106 
@opnere sd. Cec sso: “1603, 661,826 | 60,417,372 [575,190,132 |} 67,170,601 |547,070,118 | 65,257,172 
Gold Hicker ete .| 4,841,306 |186,390,2811] 3,651,301 |140,575,0881] 2,922,911 | 112,532,0731 
Bio FRY boa bok Auli an cern ae ; 471 4,710 Nil - Nil = 
APONOLFe (2 6c ose he 545,306 | 1,517,077 641,294 | 2,032,240 553, 252 1,909, 608 
ESTE 6 RT Reena ears Serene b, {512,142,562 | 17,218,233 |444,060, 769 | 16,670,041 |304,582,198 | 13,706,199 
Magnesium 808, 718 355,836 | 7,153,974 | 2,074,652 | 10,579,778 2,575, 695 
Manganese ore........ ton 435 8,932 48 985 Nil = 
porctry Rn dn aati lb. 1,035,914 | 2,943,807 | 1,690,240 | 4,559,200 735, 908 1,210,375 
Molybdenite concen- 

Ente Se es RAR rf 227,586 134, 963 784,715 549,515 | 2,127,508 1,079, 698 
Nickel. ... ie “1285, 211,803 | 69,998,427 |288,018, 615 | 71,675,322 |274,598,629 | 69,204, 152 
Palladium, rhodium, 

iridium, etc....... fine oz. 222,573 | 8,279,221 126,004 | 5,233,068 42,929 1, 960, 085 
Pesan Aira tae ere eH 285,228 | 10, 898, 561 219,713 | 8, 458, 951 157, 523 6, 064, 635 
Pitchblende products....... 2 2 2 3 
Seleniuny 0 ates ses lb. 495, 369 951,108 374, 013 654, 523 298, 592 537, 466 
Silverio eae fine oz.} 20,695,101 | 8,726,296 | 17,344,569 | 7,849,111 | 13,627,109 5, 859, 656 
Tellurium (3. ..2...0.. \b. 11,084 W5735 8, 600 15, 050 10, 661 18, 657 
UN CVEN UD CT 00 pi ae eli ra e Nil - Nil - 128 1,690 
SENT ire ite is aan ss 1, 237, 863 643, 689 776,937 450, 623 516, 626 299, 643 
Titanium ore......... ton 10, 031 50, 906 69, 437 308,290 33,973 165, 195 
Tungsten concentrates. lb. 520,981 406,275 | 1,508,621 1,083,538 |. 886, 745 245, 780 
LANG Se ee as “1580, 257,373 | 19,792,579 |610, 754,354 | 24,430,174 |550, 823,353 | 23,685,405 
Totals, Metallics........... - 392,192,452 - $56,812,760 - 308,292,161 


—_—— a eee fe 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 321. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1942=44— continued 


1942 1943 1944 
Mineral —_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Fuels $ $ ihe 
Coal ii Aeon eae ton | 18,865,030 | 62,897,581 | 17,859,057 | 62,877,549 | 17,026,499 | 70,433,169 
Natural gas...<./... M cu. ft.| 45,697;359 | 13,301,655 | 44,276,216 | 13,159,418 | 45,067,158 | 11,422,541 
Pater neers eeras ee ton 172 1, 204 782 7,000 644 5,397 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 10,364,796 | 15,968,851 | 10,052,302 | 16,470,417 | 10,099,404 | 15,429, 900 
Totals, Fuels.............. - 92,169,291 - 92,514,384 - 97,291,007 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
ASbeStOSi hater kee ton 439,459 | 22,663,283 467,196 | 23,169,505 419,265 | 20,619,516 
Baritone ute sae 4 19, 667 188, 144 24,474 279, 253 118,719 1,023, 696 
Cortndint 73 eee NY Nil - Nil - We 173111 
Diatomite. aso.) es a 365 9,088 98 3,331 #118: 437 
Reldspanw bree eer. . 22,270 213,941 23, 858 237,771 23, 509 227, 632 
Elvorsparnese. cae een. cs 6,199 146, 039 11,210 318,424 6, 924 217,701 
- Garnets (schist)...... i 17 176 Nil - 3 90 
Graphiteses ee ss 2 117,904 1,903 197,431 1,582 171, 166 
Grindstones (incl. 
pulpstones)......... “ 216 10, 000 164 6, 225 225 12,000 
Giypsumit Oreo Ge vb 566, 166 1, 254, 182 446,848 | 1,381,468 596,164 1,511,978 
Tron oxides (ochre).....  “ 9,304 151, 653 8,401 135, 893 8,599 150, 250 
Magnesitic dolomite..:..... 2 1,059,374 4 2 } 1,260,0564 2 1,139,2814 © 
Magnesium sulphate.. ton 1,140 38,760 Nil - Nil - 
Micadiectcan Menon lb. 6,019, 671 383,567 | 8,050,692 553,856 | 6,684, 846 841, 026 
Mineral waters. ...imp. ga 157,085 74,505 139, 611 67,541 156, 150 79,031 
Nepheline syenite........... 2 246, 893 2 292,010 2 217,989 
Peat moss. sane ton 53,506 | 1,069,372 64,360 1,461, 422 80, 446 1, 869, 553 
Phosphate teense te a 1,264 17, 431 1,451 18,385 482 6,716 
QUaEt7 ees cease y 1,738,174 | 1,538,162 1,776, 749 1,608,448 | 1,740,262 1, 658, 409 
Salt chee reree otic eee ae 653,672 | 3,844,187 687,686 | 4,379,378 695, 217 4,074, 021 
Siicatprick. eae M ON) 263 , 006 4,165 295, 505 3,997 312,092 
Soapstonessiqe soe eee ton 2 136, 529 14,2045 135, 4695 19,0135 204, 1275 
Sodium carbonate.... “ 256 2,048 468 5,148 44 484 
Sodium sulphate...... is 131, 258 1,079, 692 107, 121 1,025, 151 102, 421 987, 842 
Sulphur 6 Aan oy 303,714 1,994, 891 257,515 | 1,753,425 248, 088 1,755,739 
Sea Mesa ocr eee i 15,499 174,295 11,959 131,216 13,584 153,122 
Volcanic dust......... es Nil - 50 257 Nil = 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... — . | 36,677,122 - 38,716,568 - 37,251,009 
Clay Products and Other |~—————_ ace caseuyes 
Structural Materials 
Cuay Propucts 
Brick— 

Soft Mud Process— 
Race hs cab Ge M 11,385 233, 251 9, 260 206, 826 7,917 177, 659 
Common a) 2 M 20,387 325, 762 14,195 209, 508 14, 182 214,336 

Stiff Mud Process 

(wire cut)— 
HAGE Bish. Mat tees M 39, 104 872, 287 34, 623 867, 630 50, 175 1,360,083 
Comimiont ys.5460 M 59, 901 893, 488 51,000 829,365 44,451 742, 437 

Dry Press— 

Bacay habeas M 12,871 278,701 10, 504 256, 362 13,990 Batnilo 
Commonh wa. M 25,145 404, 730 15,680 243, 446 18, 809 317, 893 

Fancy or ornamental 
bricks Ae eee } 11 676 3,190 191,424 28 866 

Sewer brick. ....... M 513 9, 480 225 4,203 233 4,391 

Paving brick....... M 153 9, 358 151 8, 967 PO Ot 18,793 

Firebricks, ote M 3,816 197, 830 3, 644 192,618 3, 180 164, 837 

Fireclay and other clay ton 30, 812 118,678 26,384 144, 689 26, 855 136, 793 
Bentonite: a, pate sie a 1,616 44,204 3 117,047 3 163, 848 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. - 210, 246 — 256, 655 - 221,251 
Hollow blocks........ ton 109,905 |. 1,082,573 84, 469 819,535 87, 820 811, 558 
Roootingtile se eens an - Bye - 827 Nil - 
Floor tile (quarries)........ - 23,705 - 26,949 - 43, 817 
DyAinitile whee eee M 11,659 329,035 13,001 390,377 13, 684 425,725 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue 
linings etc sca ae ee - 1,392,545 - 1,116, 846 964,732 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - - 646, 088 - 701, 144 - 838,544. 
Other clay products........ ~ 9,059 - 23,775 52,147 
- 7,081, 723 - 6, 608, 193 - 6,997, 425: 


Tortaus, Chay Propucts.... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 321. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1942-44—concluded 


1942 1943 1944 
Mineral ——_—— od EL | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clay Products and Other $ $ $ 
Structural Materials 
—concluded 
OrTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
Gementaas<. wets, ca bbl. | 9,126,041 | 14,365,237 | 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 | 7,190,851} 11, 621,372 
EN TI Gee ea ees ton 884, 830 6, 530, 839 907,768 6, 8382, 992 885, 142 6, 926, 844 
pend and gravel...... v2 26,349,907 | 9,005,414 | 25,744,469 | 9,005,857 | 28,399,986 | 10,280,119 
tone— 
Granite. Ans asies oa i! 1,366,425 | 1,946,249 780,422 | 1,522,072 269, 964 1,303,790 
Limestone?......... os 6,442,583 | 6,468,525 | 6,265,181 | 6,105,749 | 5,565,286 5,528, 459 
Marbles 6s et 13, 824 88, 209 11, 848 68, 022 11,829 85,374 
Sandstone.......... & 153, 865 226,810 164, 163 250, 603 146, 766 223, 453 
Slatecnnce ata stele by 1,369 16,801 S30 ay olds oo 1,147 18,101 


Totats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
eMATERIAER 2, Sys isk sks < Hs - 38, 648, 084 - 35, 402,061 - 35, 987, 512 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 


terials ye ee eee ~ 45,729,807 = 42,010,254 - 42,984,937 
Grand Totals (Canadian 

BUGS) Sah cicte esd ees - 566,768,672 - 530,053,966 - 485,819,114 

1 Value in Canadian funds. 2 Not available. 3 Not available for publication. 4Tn- 

cluding brucite. 5 Includes some talc. 6 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated 

\ sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 7 Includes relatively large quant- 


ities used in the manufacture of chemicals. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the period since 1935, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


o0=44. 

Mineral 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 

p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.e. | p.e 

METALLICS 

Cobalt tee. ss cae heat Cea eee 0-2] 0-2] 0-2} 0-2] 0-2] 0-2] O-1] 0:2 1 1 
SOD DET ee Aaa eet eed ids Bae Mee 10-3 | 10-9 | 15-1 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-4 | 11-5 | 10-7 | 12-7] 18-4 
ASrO) Ces A athe ek SGT Sete Saeco 37-0 | 86°3 | 31-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 
Tere En rg ei ann ee  e N 3-4] 4-1] 4-6] 38-1] 2-6] 3-0] 2-8] 3-0] 3-1 2°8 
PNTCKG) eee se eo. (eee, ies oie 8 eta 11-3 | 12-1 | 18-0 | 12-2 | 10-7 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 13-5 | 14-2 

Pitchblende produets......... as eee 2 2 2 2 0-2} O-1] 0-2 8 8 3 
Platinum metalse: 2.0.2. 666.00 22 Loe: 1-7] 2-2]. 2-2} 2-0] 2-0 1°5 1-5] 3-4] 2:6 1-7 
Noa Aves ge, Sey cane eels a 3-4] 2-3] 2-3] 2-2} 2-0] 1-7] 1-5] 1-5] 1-5 1-2 
TATIAY ORGS AA eel moe OTD ge et aa de 3:2} 38-1] 4-0] 2-7] 2-6] 2-7] 3-1] 3-5] 4-6 4:9 
Totats, Merauticst........40..... 71-0 | 71-7 | 73-1 | 73-1 | 72-4 | 72-2 | 70-6 | 69-2 | 67-3 63°5 

FUELS 

CUSPEN GTS pe AINE SL su ge diet OU aoe a pe | 18-4 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 10-0 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4] 11-1] 11-9 | 14-5 
NeppUmalte aS siete ae WET Cs 3-0; 3:0} 2-5] 2-6] 2-6] 2-5] 2-2] 2:4] 2-5 2°3 
PG LVOLCUIRE er, on ested ice MMe ek Led b0-9) fed 2°] 252 | 21 2: Ls). 2-6 12-8 8-1 3°2 
MOTALS wCURLS Are veces kts Mee. 17-5 | 16-6 | 14-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-5 | 20-0 


a a a ny [ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 322. 
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een ene! 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 
1935-44— concluded 


. Mineral 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


a | | | | |X |WE 


Non-Meratuics (ExcLuDING FuELts) TS Ma at Ska eta i CRM RS Me Ec BE Ah eae as ge 
IN eT ee Sh oes Rc Or OEE. 223°) 2-8 | 28-20, QO B8, 289 8 2440 teas 4-2 
Cy PHU ree eecttsre ayes em sec. sie nl oe 0°3 0-4 0:3 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-2 0-3 0-3 
(QUart Zeit fein ia tres sracteroiare ie teyecee tte ioes 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0°3 0-3 
eh Gant het a ate Stet kt MPs eee cathe ae 0-6] 0-5) 0-4] 0-4] 0-5} 0-5} 0-6} 0-7) 0-8 0-8 
PUL URss eeecmercte eres stele ieee rence 0-2 0-3 0:3 0-2 0-4 0-2 0:3 0:4 0°3 0-4 
Torats, Non-METALLICS 4......... 4-0} 46] 4-91 45} 5:3} 4-97 6-1] 6-5 | 7-3 riya 
Totaus, CLAY PRODUCTS.......... 1-0}. 4-0] 150) 2-20.) Pet be 2 ed. | eae he? 1-4 
OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Gementens:We ee Aaksa ese aeeeee 1S Oi 2s Ose 1 OCS ba8 le 22 cle Deda e Om tees oe 2-4 | 
TINO cca AC Naa oer sa SRP Sie ee 0-9] 0-9} 0-8] O-8] O-8} 1-0} 1-1] 1-2] 1-3 1-4 
Sandiand eraveless Foy hg een ee ioe De 1-9 Mesa BAT -Bc4 DeDer 128. eG ava 4 2-1 
SEOTG LS clive porter eRe e aloele tie ete melanie sie 1-7 1-4 1-5 1:3 1:3 1-4 1-4 1:5 1:5 1-5 
Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MUA TERTATS) (actccmaoeee eee et 6-5] 6-1] 6-6] 6-7] 6:3] 68] 6-7] 6:8} 6-7 7-4 
Grand Totals............... 100-0 [100-0 (100-0 |100-0 {100-0 [100-0 (100-6 |100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Not available, 3 Not available for publication 


4 Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the — 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have re- _ 
sulted from circumstances arising since 1926 can be seen more clearly by using it 
as a base year. Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production, using | 
1926 as the base year, by principal minerals, for the period 1933-44. The very — 
large increases in the production of petroleum and platinum metals are especially 
noteworthy. 


4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1933-44 


t (1926=100) d 
Norr.—Indexes for 1927-32 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 
3 
Mineral 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 : 
METALLICS a 
Gopaltrrweck cecmeee 70-2} 89-5} 102-5) 133-5| 76-3) 69-1] 110-2} 119-5) 39-6} 12-6) 26-5) 5-5 ~~ 
Coppererk sie. a ts cae ce 225-4] 274-1] 314-8] 316-3] 398-2) 429-2) 457-4) 492-6) 483-4) 453-6) 482-2) 411-0 # 
GOL Scat aul ee toes 168-1] 169-4] 187-3} 213-7] 233-5] 269-4] 290-4! 302-8] 304-7] 276-0} 208-1) 166-6 
Mead Fs ee eee 93-9] 122-0) 119-5) 1385-0) 145-2) 147-6] 136-9) 166-3] 162-1} 180-5) 156-5) 107-3 g 
INT CHO! coopera Metercuraterweletets 126-7) 195-8} 210-8] 258-3] 342-2] 320-4] 344-1] 373-7] 429-5] 434-0} 43-8) 417-9 
Platinum metals........ 260+3/1220- 8/1106 + 8]1381-9}1463 -9}1694-4)1454-6)1023 -3/1134-6)2598- 1/1768: 8) 1025-6 ‘ 
DSTVer nua cece ae ee 67-9} 73:4) 74-3) 82-0) 102-7) 99-3) 103-5) 106-5) 97-2) 92-5) 77-5) 60-9 — 
TDC RS UES ohio tia date 132-8] 199-1] 213-9] 222-2] 247-0] 254-4) 263-1] 282-8] 341-7] 387-0) 407-3] 367-4 : 
FUELS 4 
Coals 30058. Dee Hak ese ats 72-2| 838-8] 84-3] 92-4) 96-1] 86-7! 94-3] 106-6] 110-6] 114-5) 108-4} 103-3 
Naturallcaswasc. 2 eee 120-5} 120-6] 129-7] 146-4] 168-6) 174-1] 183-2} 214-7) 226-4] 237-9) 230-5] 234-6 ‘ 
‘Petroleumer w.. 2. ance 314-3} 387-1] 396-9] 411-7) 807-7/1911-4/2147-5|2357-3/2780-6|2844-0/2758-3)2771-2 
' Non-MBtALLics i 
(ExcLuDING F vELs) = 
ABDESEOStiG! cen et. euret as 56-7) 55-8) 99-8] 107-8] 146-8] 108-7) 1380-4) 124-1) 171-0) 157-3] 167-2] 150-1 — 
Gy PSU ee clean rena 43-4) 52-2) 61-3] 94-4] 118-5} 114-2!) 160-9] 163-9) 180-3] 64-1] 50-6) 67-5 — 
QU ATA E crekimoevie othe ciate 80-1] 117-4] 100-4] 451-0] 593-5] 594-6] 682-1] 800-7] 884-5] 748-9] 765-6] 749-8 
Sale Hes actos aes ates sie ees 106-7] 122-6] 137-2} 149-0] 174-8] 167-6] 161-7| 177-0} 213-6] 249-0] 261-9} 264-8 E 
Sulphur'2y to... 2a. 148-7} 133-6) 174-8) 316-5) 339-2] 291-3) 547-5) 442-2) 673-8) 787-0} 667-3) 642-9 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS? ; 
Cement ret aes aes 34-5] 43-5) 41-9] 51-8! 70-9] 63-4! 65-8] 86-8} 96-1] 104-8] 83-9} 82-6 
WHINE Mets ckekomsacitcses 78-2} 88-9} 98-0] 113-2} 182-7) 117-6} 133-4] 173-2) 208-0} 218-8] 219-3] 213-9 
Sand and gravel........ 68-6] 86-8] 124-0] 129-3} 157-8] 188-3] 182-9] 183-3] 184-7) 154-0) 150-4] 166-0 
SLONe Aes ue Sea iete 45-9| 63-71 67-51 77-9] 108-4] 80-0] 85-1| 116-4] 124-1} 124-7] 112-9] 93-7 os 


1 Beginning with 1936 low-grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 
21928=100, previous years not being comparable. 3 Excluding clay products. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


: Since 1907 Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1940, Ontario’s production was 49-4 p.c. of the total but it has declined 
_ steadily to 41-7 p.c. in 1945. The rise in the price of gold has been especially favour- 
able to Ontario’s mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are 
_ another outstanding feature in the mineral resources of the Province. For many 
4 years British Columbia, where most of the important metals are found and sub- 
, stantial quantities of coal exist, was in second place, but for the past eight years 
~ Quebec has held that position. A great part of Quebec’s mineral production is 
_ made up of gold, copper and asbestos. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most 
_ important coal-producing provinces. The discovery and development of the 
_ Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon orebodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba and 

Saskatchewan becoming important producers of base metals, gold and _ silver. 
_ Alberta, besides being a big producer of coal, is the most important province for the 


ee Tg CT ena oor! 


production of petroleum and natural gas. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book, and 


for 1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition. 


Quebec Ontario |Manitoba 


British 
Colum- 
bia 


Yukon 
and 
N.W.T. 


$ 


.|28, 873, 792 
. (80, 904, 453 
. [27,019,367 
{21,081,157 
{16,201,279 


. 16, 966, 183 
.|23,310, 729 
.|23, 183, 128 
. .|26, 672, 278 
. (380,314, 188 


-./26, 253, 645 
./80, 746, 200 
.|33,318, 587 
. -|382, 569, 867 
2. 1382, 783, 165 


. .|29, 979, 837 
.|33, 981,977 
--[80, 630, 855 


$ 


1,811, 104 
2,439,072 
2,383,571 
2,176,910 
2, 223,505 


2,107, 682 
2,156, 151 
2,821,027 
2,587, 891 
2,763, 643 


3, 802, 565 
3,949, 433 
3,435,916 
3,690, 375 


3, 609, 158/104, 300, 010 


$ $ $ 


25,956,193] 84,702,296] 3,073, 528 
46,358, 285)117, 662,505] 5,423, 825 
41, 215, 220/113, 530,976) 5,453, 182 
35, 964,537) 97,975, 915}10, 057, 808 
25,638,466] 85,910,030] 9,058,365 


28,141, 482/110, 205,021} 9,026,951 
31, 269, 945)145, 565, 871] 9,776,934 
39,124, 696/158, 934, 269/12, 052, 417 
49,736, 919/184, 532, 892])11,315, 527 
65, 160, 215 


68, 965, 594 
77,335, 998 
86,313, 491 
99,651,044 


1,193, 394/26, 977, 027/65, 622, 976/2, 226, 8131 
2,253, 506/34, 739, 986/68, 162, 878 o 905, 7361 
2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953, 320/2, 521, 5881 
1,931, 880}23, 580, 901/35, 480, 701 me 184, 9171 
1, 681, 728 21, 174,061 27,326, 173 2,014, 618 


2,477, 425]19, 702, 953/30, 794, 504|2, 073, 052 
2,977, 061/20, 228, 851/41, 206, 965] 1, 669, 083 
3,816, 943/22, 289, 681/48, 692, 050)/1, 430, 246 
6,970, 397|23, 305, 726/54, 407, 036 2. 390, 706 


230, 042,517 15, 751, 645/10, 271, 463/25, 597, 117/73, 555, 798 B 902, 506 


219, 801, 994/17,173,002| 7,782, 847|28, 966, 272|/64, 549, 130/4, 528, 188 
232,519, 948/17, 137,930} 8,794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216, 745 8, 210, 098 
261, 483, 349)17, 828, 522)11, 505, 858/35, 092, 33774, 134, 485/6, 712, 490 
267, 435, 727| 16, 689, 867 15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385/78, 841, 180)6, 978, 290 
259, 114, 946/14, 345, 046/20, 578, 749|47, 359, 831|77, 247, 9382/7, 429, 835 


3,676, 834/101, 610, 678/232, 948, 959/13, 412, 266) 26, 735, 984/48, 941, 210168, 442, 386/4, 305, 812 
4,133,902) 90, 182, 553}210, 706, 307/13, 830, 406/22, 291, 848/51, 066, 662/57, 246, 07112, 379, 388 
4,403,793} 88,751, 614)199, 807, 489]13, 609, 973/22, 477, 310151, 421 , 626/63, 694, 196/1, 791, 055 


1 Yukon production only. 


2 Subject to revision. 


Table 6 shows the different minerals that made up the mineral production of 


1—213 


each province and also the particular province or provinces that contributed to the 
_ production of each mineral in Canada in 1944. 
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324 MINES AND MINERALS a 
6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1944 : 
Notse.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1944 in Yukon were—gold, 23,818 fine oz., 
$916, 993; silver, 32,066 fine oz., $13,788; lead, 105,727 lb., $4,758; tungsten concentrates, 5,593 lb., $3,780; 
total, $939,319: and in the Northwest Territories—gold, 20,775 fine oz., $799,838; silver, 13,677 fine oz., 
$5,881; copper, 11,902 lb., $1,428; natural gas, 1,500 M cu. ft., $335; petroleum, 1,223,675 bbl., $632, 587; 
total, $1,440,069. Wartime restrictions preclude the publication of data for pitchblende products found in 
these areas. For the Dominion totals of individual minerals, see Table 2. Dashes in this table indicate 
that no production was recorded. The ton referred to is the short ton of 2,000 lb. i 
M ° 1 Nova {New Q b O t : M : toba Saskat- Alb t British 
aie e Scotia sa ae ae eran vets chewan erta | Columbia 
Metallics 
Antimony...... lb. - - - - - = =" | 1,937,933 2 
$ = = = = = = 281,000 
Arsenic (As203) lb. - ~ | 2,268,067] 558,955 - - = 1) o 
$ - = 153, 944 26,922 - - - - 
Bismuthee acs ib. - - - - = - 123,875 
$ - - - - - = - 154,844 
Cadmium...... lb. - - - - 20,921 119, 689 ~ 386,410 © 
- - - - 23,013 131, 603 - 425,051 
Chromite...... ton - - 27,054 - - - - a 
$ - - 748,494 - - = - 
Cobalt.....4 00: lb. - - - 36, 283 - - ~ -) 
$ - - - 34, 106 4 ~ - - & 
Copper......... lb. - — |108,055,172|285,307,278| 43, 878, 639]73, 514, 499 — |36,302, 628 { 
$ = — 112,966, 620/33, 845, 632) 5,265,437] 8,821,740 - 4,356,315 
Gold!..... fine oz. 5, 840 - 746, 784| 1,731, 836 74,168} 122,782 51 196,857 
$ 224, 840 - |28,751, 184 66,675, 686] 2,855,468) 4,727, 107 1,963] 7,578, 994 3 
Iron ore........ ton - - 3,252 - - - ; 
$ ~ - - | 1,909,608 - - = 4 
DOS H0 th Segre eee lb. - - |10,487, 842) 1,065;741 - - = 292,922,888 ; 
$ - - 1, 953 47,958 - - - 13, 181, 53079 
Magnesium..... US, - - - {10,579,778 - - - = 
$ - - - | 2,575,695 - ~ - - & 
Mercury......%; lb - - ~ = = - - 735, 908 3 
$ = = = es “= - - 1,210,375 = 
Molybdenite lb. - - | 2,124,693 2,815 - - - = 
concentrates. $ - — | 1,078,616 1,082 S s a -. @ 
Nickel......... lb e - - |274,598,629 2 = é. -_ 
- - - 169, 204, 152 - - - - § 
Palladium, rho- « 
dium, iridium, % 
CLC sees ae fine oz. ~ - - 42,929 - - - - & 
$ - - ~ | 1,960,085 = “ 2 ~~ 
Platinum... fine oz - ~ - 157, 523 - ~ ~ - 
$ - - - 6, 064, 685 - - - - & 
Selenium....... lb. - - 146, 352 65, 000 12,957 74, 283 - - 
$ - = 263, 434 117,000 23,020 133, 709 - — 
DILVel. seer fine oz. 188 - 2,500,681) 3,143,275 569,873] 1,735,773 4| 5,631,572 
$ 81 - 1,075, 293) 1,351,608 245, 045 746, 382 2| 2,421,576 ie 
Tellurium...... lb - - - , 900 113 648 - - E 
$ = = = 17,325 198 1,134 - - 
Thallium....... lb. - - - ~ 128 - - - & 
$ - - - - 1,690 ~ a 
GU Sah SR lb. - - - - - - - 516,626 
$ - - ~ ~ - - - 209,643 
Titanium ore...ton - - 33, 973 - - = - ae 
$ - ~ 165, 195 - - - - ¥. 
Tungsten lb. - - - 63, 152 - - - 818, 000 
concentrates. $ = - = 2 = - - 236, 788 
Zane arte iP lb. = — |137,378,439| 2,429, 176/45, 822, 278187, 130, 087 - |278,063,373 ‘ 
$ - - | 5,907,273] 104,455} 1,970,358] 3,746,594 - |11, 956, "195 
Totals, : 
Metallics...... $ 224,921 — |51,582,006/183,941,161)10,384,532/18,308, 269 1,965) 42,102, S41 a 
Fuels : : 
Coaliae ee sete ton| 5,745,671) 345,123 - - - | 1,372,766) 7,428,708) 2,134,231 — 
$ 130, 728, 585) 1,845,277 - - 2,034, 914/26, 814, 937] 9,009, 506% 2 
Natural M cu. ft. - 702, 464 - 7,082, 508 - 119, 116}37, 161, 570 
gas. $ - 341, 636 — | 4,694,097 ~ 46, 656] 6,339, 817 = * 
Peati es. Giceics ton - - 444 200 - - - - = 
$ = = 3,597 1,800 - - - - 
Petroleum, bbl. - 23, 296 - 125, 067 - - | 8,727,366 - 
crude. $ = 32, 832 - 296, 420 - - |14,468,061 -. 
er (i a | 
Totals, Fuels... $ |30,728,535| 2,219,745 3,597) 4,992,317 —- | 2,081,570/47,622,815) 9,009, “< 
4 Current values in Canadian funds. 
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| 6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1944—continued 


: Nova ht ° Saskat- British 
Mineral Sites eaten Manitoba chewan Al berta Columbia 
 Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
_ Asbestos....... ye - - = “= = a 
me Barite......... ton} 106,106 - - - = 12,613 
4 $ 970,774 - - - - 52, 922 
- Corundum..... ton mien an S ie = ea me 
 Diatomite..... ton 5 - - 3 = 
e ies - - - - 262 
- Feldspar....... me - - = = S = 
Fluorspar...... ni -_ = = a =) es 
_ Garnets (schist) ton - - = = = zt 
_ Graphite....... Bs ~ - - ~ - = 
Grindstones (incl. 
pulpstones)....ton - 225 - - - - 
3 $ - 12,000 - - - - 
e Gypsum....... ton} 401,284 42,040 38,330 - = 24, 222 
$ 489,932} 200,748]. 368, 498 - = 103, 927 
_ Tron oxides ton - - - - - 482 
(ochre). $ - ~ - - - 8, 200 
_ Magnesitic dolo- 
_ miteand brucite $ - - - - = - 
BP MICA. Sees eee Ib. - - - - - 924, 000 
: = - - - - 15,382 
_ Mineral imp. gal. - - - - - - 
_ waters. = = = ~ ~ - 
_ Nepheline- 
= syenite........ $ - - - - - - 
Peat moss......ton ~ 2,000 1,128 - - 45,794 
i 2 = 64, 000 41,878 = - | 1,259,131 
' Phosphate. .... ey - = = = = = 
meQuartzZ......... ton 10, 100 - - 143,101 - 24,682 
‘ $ 27,350 - - 50, 085 - 73, 156 
CR Fala ton 38, 809 - D200) | oes = 25,335 - 
* $ 281, 482 « 488,776 ~ 397, 646 - 
Silica brick.....M 2,931 - - - - - 
P $ 177, 003 = - - - - 
_ Soapstone 1.....ton - - - - - - 
- Sodium ton - - - - = 44 
carbonate. $ - - - - - 484 
~ Sodium ton - - - 102, 421 - ~ 
sulphate. $ oe - ~ ~ 987, 842 - - 
meoulphur........ ton - - ~ - - 113, 325 
, $ - = - ~ - | 1,128,478 
RE ee ton - - = ~ - - 
3 ess : : : : : 
Totals, Non- Ps 
 Metallics...... $ | 1,946,716) 276,748|23,999,410) 6,056,468] 899,152 1,037,927) 397,646) 2,636,942 
Clay Products 
_ and Other 
Structural 
_ Materials 
; Cray Propucrs 
EClay— 
: Bentonite. .... $ | = _ 160, 268 - 2,076 1,504 
 Fireclay....... ton 2,919 - - 948 - 3, 763 
A $ - - 9,133 - 18,589 
ton - - - - - 
g 34 es if « en 
ton - - 18,315 - - 
$ - - 90,817 ~ - 
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Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1944—concluded 


Sane a 
a le Ri fetns oer 


Mineral aoe ee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Raia Alberta aia ale 5 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials— 
concluded 
Brick—Soft Mud 
Process— 
PM ACO FS eusie ee M - - 7,489 - - - 428 
$ - - - 166, 738 - - - 10, 921 
Common..... M 6 1,703 1300 , 862 516 180 4,827 1,738 
$ 96 29, 267 18, 836 67, 166 8,115 2,060 53, 202 35, 564 
Brick—Stiff Mud 
Process— (wire 
cut) 
ACE inv ecate M - 1,411 21,724 29, 930 800 138 880 292 
$ - 42,337 518,375 743,375 24, 000 4,179 17, 407 10, 410 
Common..... M 5,981 3,293 31,009 2,999 250 214 683 22 
$ 96,315 38,379 538, 624 48,256 5,000 2,853 12,685 325 
Dry Press— 
ACC Lees st - = 2,241 8,182 - 4 3, 100 463 
$ - - 63, 947 204, 747 ~ 138 48,719 20, 164 
Common.... M = - 8,779 3,930 - 6, 100 - 
$ - - 163, 884 88,112 - ~ 65, 897 - 
Fancy or orna- M - _ - 28 - - - - - 
mental brick. $ - = - 866 - - - - 
Firebrick..... M 3 = - - - - - Bei lyii 
$ 147 - - - - - - 164, 690 
Sewer brick... M - - - 233 - - - = 
$ - - - 4,391 - - - ~ 
Paving brick.. M - - ~ 321 - - ~ - 
$ - ~ - 18, 793 - - - - 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes.... $ 270 - = = - 194, 824 26, 157 
Structural Tile— ; 
Hollow ton 13,139 1,668 31,288 28,344 - 2,829 8,157 2,395 
blocks. $ 119,595 14,071 283 , 329 271,977 - 23, 503 72,556 26,527 
Floor tile 
(quarries).... $ - - - 43,817 - - - — 
Drain tile..... M 158 54 618 10,785 - 85 251 1, 733 
$ SEBS 1,909 28, 005 309, 245 - 3,400 10, 434 66, 999 
Sewer pipe, cop- ; 
ings, flue linings, 
CECE ids, oo 159,373 3,360} 178,333) 312,081 - - 243,245 68, 340 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed.... $ - 75,288 82,000 60, 000 - - 617,326 3, 930 
Other clay pro- 
auets: i ysetes $ 10, 454 2,440 700 6,047 ~ - - 32,506 
Totats, CLAY 
PRODUCTS..... $ 402, 694 207,051} 1,881,791) 2,347,396 197,383 330,907] 1,148,577 486, 626 
OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
Cement....... bbl. - - 3,249,302] 1,863,210 865, 756 - 699, 989 512,594 
$ = 4,736,004] 2,730,381] 1,698, 567 - 1,370, 502) 1,085,918 
Tame ls sex. ton 3, 302 19,798 339,082 429,285 , 894 - 18, 852 44,869 
$ 42,957 227,647| 2,504,078} 3,311,177 301, 132 - 158, 957 380, 896 
Sand and ton 911,970] 1,960,382] 8,541,400} 9,529,803} 1,102,448 1,163,097 833,524) 4,357,362 
gravel $ 411,041 958,524) 2,140,856] 4,417, 427 296, 086 583, 170 328,151] 1,194, 859 
Stone bern sack ton 98,433 69,988} 2,593,842) 2,988,283 31,929 - 12,726 199, 791 
$ 225,118 244,187] 3,334,811] 2,909, 980 53, 554 - 43,049 348, 483 
Torats, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MAaTERIALS.... $ 679,111] 1,430, 358]12, 715, 749/13, 368, 965] 2,349, 339 533,175} 1,900,659] 3,010, 156 
Totals, Clay 
Products 
and Other 
Rnetal 
Materials.... $ | 1,081,805] 1,637,409/14,597,540)15,716,361| 2,546,722) 864,082) 3,044,236 3,496,782 


Bialik aed (ei da dic a ee Se ei ee a ei Eek 


Grand Totals.. $ |33,981,977! 4,133, 902/90, 182, 5531210,706,307!13, 830, 406122, 291, 848/51, 066, 662!57,246,071 — 


1 Includes relatively large quantities used as chemicals. 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 


- published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 


of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 


principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 


copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data 
published at irregular intervals, include such features as capital employed, numbers 
of employees, wages and salaries paid and net value of sales. 

The figures for “net income from sales” of industries given in Tables 7 and 8 
are those reported by the operators, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
‘by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum where imported ore only is used. The net 
sales of these plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from 
these imported ores and, to this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 7 and 8 include 
products of other than Canadian origin. , 

An explanation of what is included in the figures under the headings ‘Capital 


Employed” and “Employees” in Tables 7 and 8 is given at p. 244 o the 1941 Year 
_ Book. 


re; 


by Groups, 1938-44, 
and lee Provinces, 1944 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Salaries Electricity 
and Wages and 
Process 
Supplies! 


SS | | =e fe 


Plants 
or Mines 


Capital 
Employed 


Em- 
ployees 


Net Income 


Group and Year from Sales 


er eee ee ee 
_— 
eo} 
=> 
o 


3 


COO eee ee ee err ereseroes 


Ce i i ee ee rey 


eee ese recesses vrecceesee 


Caeser sre oer oer esse see 


Corre eee oer oe er esesene 


ee eeeeer seers rs esevess 


OC ec i ey 


583, 631, 536 

574, 099, 672 

615, 918, 818 

708, 199,049 

768, 245, 462 

800, 060, 147 
saat 


242,324,005 

239, 583, 899 

237,339, 509 

245, 985, 881 

246, 242,581 

254, 888, 821 
2 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


94, 466, 952 
98,570, 473 
105, 525, 343 
120, 787, 221 
126, 886, 402 
128, 483, 302 
116, 427, 696 


33, 862,014 
35, 825, 194 
39,627,312 
44,246,214 
48, 566, 913 
55,351,328 
63,720, 867 


260,417,691 
249, 452,335 
276, 988, 746 
339, 972,576 
400, 152, 674 
467, 165,380 
409, 904, 049 


9,150,977 
9,734, 267 
10, 558, 580 
10,592,616 
12,277,793 
12, 653,594 
14, 156, 767 


2 Not available. 


278, 367, 293 
286, 895, 798 
329, 196, 007 
364, 649, 855 
374, 526, 623 
336, 544,720 
312, 982, 733 


52,942, 261 
58, 007, 938 
64, 679,511 
71,108,281 
76,393, 437 
75, 686, 828 
78,491, 468 
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%.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by Groups, 1938-44, 
and by Provinces, 1944—concluded 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


13,917 
13, 299 
11,700 
11,231 
9,624 
9,073 


8, 206 


107,275 
107,759 
108,886 
113,227 
112,043 
112,140 
104,878 


6,322,332 
6, 850, 352 
7,618,055 
9, 087, 838 
10, 793, 259 
11, 055, 861 
12,164, 400 


10, 992, 702 
11, 107, 189 
11,718, 976 
12,301, 913 
12,303, 686 
12,685, 464 


12,495,351 


145,644,000 
152,353,208 
164, 489, 686 
186, 423,186 
198,550, 260 
207,575,955 
204,808,314 


Group, Year and Plants Capital 
Province or Mines} Employed 
No. $ 
Non-MErTALLICcs 
(ExchuDING FuELs) 

A QRS ae yack cet ers: 167 38,570,095 
OBO eran. sentir ie cee oe 199 39,148,011 
LOQAQ Serre as ee apie lS es 206 34, 881, 470 
DOD Eee tatnctton costae scsi 250 39,914, 807 
LOAD Reo Demetris c Setents 290 41,734, 421 
SOY SOR ei aod se U8 MEV 257 41,654, 689 
EOL Ye Fe oy agitating ALN i pa 248 2 

Ciay PrRopvucts 

AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

NOS Seer Fen ee oe vont 3a 6, 857 89,722,416 
POSOS SARC ebtnire sce coos wie ee 7,004 88, 943, 803 
OAD ieee are r Meroe ncaa 6, 362 &8, 208, 231 
DW beer cs hy Ait Meer Sell 6, 146 88, 569,618 
UY ORR Sera avs fh yoked cine 5, 886 89,123, 449 
OAS Ceti Bae oer ee 5,665 86, 838,770 
194.45 S5.¥er- 5 182 etn haeace eae 6,007 2 

Grand Totals 
2 I RAS tie ae ae ay ee 14,130 | 954,248,052 
AGS RR a ica ee vat 14,239 | 941,775,385 
DAD set a tao ore? Soe 13,665 | 976,348,028 
AGAR sere reer ee ho 13,234 |1,082, 669,355 
1942s For poh eo: Sctcoaes 12,897 |1,145,345,913 
1943 ee eee ee 12,449 |1,183, 442, 427 
AA ee ene ar a Vee ate tials 12,95 2 

1944 
PROVINCE 

P.E.I. and-Nova Scotia... 509 2 
New Brunswick.......... 429 2 
QUeGECsa San ce Aas oekes Oued 2 
Ontariovencesy (oe ctr aes 6, 242 2 
Manitoba eercieaon ee 145 2 
Saskatchewan............ 195 2 
A Dertates can teeters 882 2 
British Columbia......... 724 2 
BVAUIKONS pote ina Wea lometionted 8 2 
Northwest Territories.... 71 2 


30, 815,335 
2,240,478 
49,498, 836 
64,766,975 
3,369,320 
5,328,535 
23,389, 050 
23,118,465 
482, 424 
1,798, 896 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity | Net Income 
and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 
4,365, 127 14, 659, 821 
5,170, 228 18,699,491 
5,905, 612 19,311, 640 
7,056,368 26, 285, 580 
VIZ OO 27,855, 522 
8,410, 148 30, 833, 183 
8,104,871 29,632,077 
5, 432,367 28,446, 299 
5,753, 942 29,628, 817 
8,810,378 34, 893, 571 
10,767, 140 35, 865, 916 
11,658, 604 35, 334, 369 
10, 656, 440 32,464, 633 
11,219, 057 32,916, 190 
279,366,162 374,415,674 
270,110,772 393, 232,044 
302,263,316 448,080,729 
368,388, 700 497,904, 632 
431,911,446 514,109,951 
498,885,557 475,529,364 
443,384,744 454,022,468 
7, 664, 988 25,208, 621 
463, 353 3,631, 871 
191,719,356 145, 964, 861 
176, 635, 812 161,819,719 
9,697,444 10, 288, 654 
21,184, 997 18,362, 133 
5,674,431 42.672, 706 
30,058, 974 43,986,511 
72,348 867, 920 
213,041 1,219, 472 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


2 Not available. 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 


operating in Canada in 1942, 1948 and 1944 is presented in Table 8. 


The difficulties 


imposed by the War in the way of labour shortages, lack of new equipment and 
essential supplies necessary for the mines, have resulted in a steady drop in the 
gross value of production for the entire auriferous quartz mining industry. The 
value of recoverable metals, gold, silver, etc., which was $179,000,000 in 1941 


fell to $161,000,000 in 1942, $117,000,000 in 1943 and $94,000,000 in 1944. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1942-44 


Industry and Year 


Metallics 
Alluvial gold......... 1942 


Auriferous quartz..... te 


Copper-gold-silver. ...1942 


Silver-cobalt......... 1942 


Silver-lead-zine....... 1942 


Nickel-copper........ 1942 


Miscellaneous metals. .1942 


Smelting and refining. 1942 


Natural gas 


Petroleum. . 


- Totals, Metallics..... 1942 


1943 
1944 


Sieh Boies: 1942 
1943 
1944 


Jartieees ees ae ahs 1942 


1943 
1944 
Meh eres 1942 
1943 
1944 


Totals, Fuels........ 1942 


1943 
1944 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos... 


Feldspar, quartz and 


nepheline-syenite.... ee 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


- 50871—22 


1944 
PieeWieae 5 1942 
1943 
1944 


Plants 
or Mines 


Capital 
Employed 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Income 
from Sales 


10,071,917 
11,372, 849 
2 


245, 240, 997 
212,675,979 
2 


84,776, 243 
94,750,186 


358, 691 
587,039 
2 


19, 484, 442 
20,603,191 
2 


48,303, 780 
52, 250, 437 
2 


3,956, 427 
15, 603, 307 
2 


356, 052, 965 
392,217, 159 
2 


1, 283, 274 
646, 283 
598, 556 

54,388, 872 
40, 665, 283 
37,023, 505 
11,097, 412 
11, 806, 827 
10,710,071 
283, 980 
290, 654 
260,575 

4,730,370 

6,423,724 

5, 810, 290 

15,365, 207 
15, 863, 646 
14, 678, 695 

2,396, 731 

4,295,153 

2,809,013 

37,340, 556 
48,491,732 


| 44,536,991 


206, 635 
157,758 
84,104 
28,625, 881 
21,236,137 
19,029,032 
35, 459, 148 
29,695, 643 
24,191,776 
150,043 
142,312 
99, 600 
4, 268,352 
5, 140, 238 
4,489, 198 


399,356,356 
350, 903, 763 


4,114,995 
1,892,214 
1,197,021 
131, 938, 902 
95,597,710 
75, 234,384 
33, 688, 642 
43, 840,679 
38, 198, 039 
600, 207 


323, 260 

23, 504, 642 
21,932, 644 
16, 802, 759 
50, 801, 633 
54,324, 097 
54, 621, 089 
3,996,555 
6,521, 495 
3,303, 143 
125, 881, 047 
111, 857, 020 
123, 303, 038 


768,245,462 
800,060,147 
2 


108,766,697 
111, 867, 036 
2 


82,768, 602 
83, 963, 163 
2 


54, 707, 282 
59, 058, 622 
2 


246,242,581 
204,888,821 
2 


18, 741,364 
20,831, 427 
2 


2,563, 248 
2,895, 131 
2 


4,386, 531 
5, 147, 424 
2 


194,541 
254, 891 
2 


1,460, 769 
458, 402 
2 


64,185 
64,324 


58,486 


126,886, 402 
128,483,302 


116, 427, 696 


42,091, 137 
47,291,919 
55,020, 537 
2,826,811 
2,846,514 
2,885, 654 
3, 648, 965 
5, 212, 895 
5, 814, 676 


48,566,913 
55,351,328 


63,720,867 


5, 299, 454 
5,576, 734 
6,401, 185 


782, 903 
768, 199 
772,385 
657, 620 
617,780 
490, 872 
44,288 
46,554 
- 49,876 
258, 605 
357, 992 
399, 797 


400,152,674 
467,165,380 
409,904,049 


10, 965, 528 
11, 551, 496 
12,712,820 
104, 802 
189, 740 
201,152 

1, 207, 463 
912,358 

1, 242,795 
12,277,793 
12,653,594 


14,156,767 


4,393,973 
4,509,876 
4,016, 059 


412,028 
456, 852 
467, 937 
244,139 
248,043 
387, 941 
26,615 
27,028 
37,485 
37,313 
54,395 
56, 624 


2 Not available. 


374,526,623 
336,544, 720 
312,982,733 


49,473, 229 
48,329, 450 
54,344, 700 
11,251, 548 
11,362, 956 
9,571,205 
15, 668, 660 
15,994, 422 
14, 575, 563 


76,393,437 
75,686,828 


78,491,468 


18,277,235 
19, 899, 540 
17, 820,317 


1,586, 968 


499, 461 
784, 402 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1942-44—concluded 


Industry and Year 


- Non- Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels)—conc. 


Peat (moss and oars 
1 


Tale and soapstone... .1942 


Miscellaneous 3........ 1942 


Totals, Non- 
Metallics........... 1942 


Clay Products, etc. 
Cray Propucts 


Brick, tile and 


Sewer pipe.......... 1942 
1943 
1944 

Stoneware and 
POULELY nec see eee 1942 
1943 
1944 

Torats, CLay 
PRODUCTS Sw oan. aL 1942 
1943 
1944 


OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 


Centent: oes cte en 1942 


Torats, OTHER Srruc- 
TURAL MATERIALS. . .1942 


Totals, Clay 
Products, etc...... 1942 


Grand Totals........ 1942 
1943 
1944 


Plants 
or Mines 


12,897 
12,449 
12,952 


Purchased 
uel, 
Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
Employed ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ No. $ $ $ 
3,212,921 1,316 1,380, 142 277,086 1,031,211 
2,477,287 1,012 1,000,348 307, 674 1,384,770 
2 1,183 1,154,009 383,376 1,780,000 
5, 687,511 675 1,114,574 1,419, 248 SHlio noe 
5,490, 594 682 1,223,009 1,539,774 3,648, 854 
2 710 1,302,143 1,498, 424 3, 287,660 
567,665 115 113, 601 59,113 Dot Lh 
576, 691 90 101,719 58,031 208,654 ° 
2 113 133, 883 68, 165. |. 289, 084 
4,919,871 811 Ti N42e072 952,860 2,053,307 
3,522, 842 911 1,363, 526 1, 208, 470 2,268, 237 
2 865 1,500, 250 1,188,860 2,797,719 
41,734,421 8,117 10,793,259 71,822,375 27,855,522 
41,654,689 7,989 11,055,861 8,410,143 30,833,183 
2 8,233 12,164, 400 8,104,871 29,632,077 
17,181, 503 25 152 PAE TAL 1,420,355 5,016,090 
16, 423, 684 1,781 2,565, 580 15233, 412 4,674, 246 
2 1,889 2,819,912 1,451, 686 4,711, 125 
612, 428 371 295, 840 30, 884 614,394 
739, 063 392 344, 261 28,395 672,140 
2 358 356, 892 66, 816 767,798 
17,793,931 27523 SL Ofer Odd 1,451, 239 5, 630, 484 
17,162,747 2,1738 2,909, 841 1,261, 807 5, 346, 386 
2 2,247 3,176, 804 1,518, 502 5, 478, 923 
51,121, 894 1,241 2,059,337 5,414, 487 10, 213, 916 
50, 488, 932 1, 209 2,154,218 5, 557, 089 7,152,763 
2 1,207 2,254,775 5, 764, 387 6, 882,354 
4,742, 066 1,022 1,312,320 2,598, 560 3,932, 279 
4,607,651 898 1, 408, 393. 1,924, 482 4,908, 510 
> 2 815 1,414, 426 2,046, 550 5, 005, 235 
4,477,547 2,141 2,404,755 677, 149 8,328, 265 
3,674, 501 2,320 2,683, 257 379,485 8, 626, 422 
2 773 2,494, 657 391,738 9,888,381 
10, 988,011 2,697 3, 454, 263 1,517, 169 7, 229, 425 
10, 954, 939 2,473 3,529, 755 1,533, 627 6, 430, 552 
2 2,164 3,154, 689 1,497, 880 5, 661, 297 
71,329,518 7,101 9, 230,675 10, 207,365 29,703,885 
69, 676, 023 6, 900 9,775, 623 9,394, 633 27,118, 247 
2 5,959 9,318, 547 9,700,555 27, 437, 267 
89,123,449 9,624 12,303,686 11,658,604 35,334,369 
86,838,770 9,073 12,685,464 10,656,440 32,464, 633 
2 8,206 12,495,351 11,219,057 32,916,190 
1,145,345,913 | 112,043 | 198,550,260 | 431,911,446 514,109,951 
1,183,442,427 | 112,140 | 207,575,955 | 498,885,557 475,529,364 
2 104,878 | 204,808,314 443,384,744 454,022,468 
2 Not available. 3 In- 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


cludes natural abrasives. 
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| STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL METALS» 
PRODUCED, 1891-1939 


hg ‘MINERAL PRODUCTION 


I \ | STATISTIQUES DES PRINCIPAUX 
Cc ANAD A, 1939 METAUX PRODUITS, 
A— METALS f4| 1891-1939 


PRODUCTION MINERALE }\ 
CANADA, 1939 


(2 

1891 '96 1901 '06 ‘11 ‘16 '21 '2 
NICKEL 
“000,000 ts, 


“a 


200 


ye 


f @Favourable Lake 


9 F301 796 1901 706 711 716 21 a6 386 0 FROT 96 190 
*Estimated Foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. — Récupération estimative dans les smelters étrangers et zinc affiné au Canada. 


— a 31 “Gx © / CC aN TOTAL VALUE OF METAL* PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL METALS 
=p ee Cardert2 x ; Pa BY PROVINCES, 1939 IN CANADA, 1939 
suite MATS, JA] eek * 00 f VALEUR TOTALE DE LA PRODUCTION PRODUCTION DES PRINCIPAUX METAUX 
: 37 S Aen | METALLIQUE,* PAR PROVINCE, 1939 AU CANADA, 1939 
\ Sy Quantity — Quantiré Vatue— Vateur (Mituon $) 
ee ore weet cae LO™ A MORWN.dic : y ; to) igo ) : 100 150 200 5 2 


arcs at | ARGENT... GOLD—OR 5,094,379 oz. FINE 
Detain PLATINUM, PALLADIUM, Etc.. P PLOMB COPPER—CUIVRE 608,825,570 Ib. 
onan RADIUM Giga), ceeacaase sic R ZING So canes NICKEL 226,105,865 Ib. 

Locations @ LEAD—PLOMB 388,569,550 Ib. 

ZINC 394,533,860 Ib 
SILVER—ARGENT 23,163,629 o2. Finn 
PLATINUM 148,902 07. ms 
RADIUM al 
“Includes cobalt, iron ore, cadmium etc. 
Comprend le cobalt, le minerai de fer, le cadmium etc. 


‘The figure to the right of each symbol shows the production in that district Le chiffre d droite d'un symbole indigue la production dans ce district en 
5 a percentage of the total production in Canada for 1939. It should be pourcentage de la production globale au Canada en 1949. Il faut noter que. 
noted that 1 indicates over 1/10 of 1 p.c. but not more than 1 p.c.; 2, over 1 indique plus de 1/10 de x p.c. mais pas plus de 1 p.c,; 2, plus de 1 be. 
1 pc. but not more than 2 p.c., and so on. ‘mais pas plus de 2 p.c., et ainsi de suite, 


Draughted in the Geological Survey, Department of Mines and Resources, from production data furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


‘ Carte tracke 4 la Commission géologique du Ministre des Mines et Ressources, d’aprés les données aur la production du Bureau Fédéral de la Statistique. 
I s 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 
1939 


A—Maerais 


This map is one of a series of three, that are designed to 
show the growth of mineral production, the other two maps of 
the series are (b) non-metals, (c) fuels. Since all three maps 
cannot be published in any one edition of the Year Book this one 
showing metals has been selected as being the most important. 


The method is to divide the whole of Canada by lines of 
latitude and longitude into rectangles, each rectangle then becomes 
the geographic unit for production, 


Symbols are used for each of the metals according to the 
legend on the map and the size of the symbol indicates the impor- 
tance of that particular metal in the rectangle concerned. The 
figures following the symbols indicate the percentages of the 
production from that geographic area to the total production for 
Canada. 


Producing mines are located geographically by red dots and 
geographic places by circles. 

The data shown is for 1939, the latest pre-war year, since the 
abnormalities of wartime production would make a later period 
unrepresentative. It is planned to continue this series of maps 
when conditions have again become normal for the post-war period. 


those of the platinum group, silver and zine. 


in the following tables. In addition, there are a number of metals produced in 


\ 


PRODUCTION OF METALLIC MINERALS 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Production of Metallic Minerals 


331 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 


Production of these metals is given 


minor quantities, principally. as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous 
ores (see Tables 2 and 6). _ 


9.—Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1926-45 


for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition. 


1943 
1944 


ewe To 


: 
¢ 


-peoee 


ee oo. 


ihe a ere 


ot eoe 


se eee 


ee wee 


1949 3. =... 


Quebec Ontario 
lb. Ie}: 

2,674, 058 41,312, 867 
55, 337, 169 88, 879, 853 
80,310,363 | 127,718,871 
68,376,985 | 112,882,625 
67,336, 692 77,055, 413 
69, 948, 882 145, 504, 720 
73,968,545 | 205,059,539 
79,050,906 | 252,027, 928 
66,340,175 | 287,914,078 
94,653,132 | 322,039,208 
112,645,797 | 309,030, 106 
117,238,897 | 328,429, 665 
134,166,955 | 347,931,013 
143,783,978 | 333,829,767 
140,911,876 | 308,282,414 
131,163,776 | 277,840,560 
108,055,172 | 285,307,278 
107,638,064 | 286,347,673 


1 First reported production. 


Manitoba 


2,087, 609 
45, 821, 432 
52, 706, 861 


38, 163,181 
30, 867, 141 
38,011,371 
29, 853, 220 
44,920, 835 


65, 582,772 
70, 458, 890 
75, 267, 937 
67,018, 563 
47,595, 586 


38, 014, 872 
43, 878, 639 
40, 100, 000 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 


Totals 
Saskat- TAGISH ade fpr dace ee os 
chewan Columbia 
Quantity Value 
lb. lb. lb. $ 

- 89,108,017 || 133,094,942 | 17,490,300 

~  |103,903,738 || 248,120,760 | 48,415,251 

- 93,318,885 || 303,478,3562| 37,948, 3592 

- 65,223,348 | 292,304,390 24,114,065 

- 50,580,104 |} 247,679,070 | 15,294,058 
3,223,9411) 43,146,724 | 299,982,448 | 21,634, 853 
6,618,913 | 48,246,924 || 364,761,062 | 26,671,438 
11,429,452 | 38,478,043 | 418,997,700 | 32,311,960 
14, 971,609 21, 169,343 421,027, 7322) 39,514, 1012 
22,436,843 | 45,797,988 || 530,028, 6152) 68,917,2192 
18,156,157 | 65,759,265 || 571,249,6642) 56,554,034 2 
18,133,149 | 73,253,408 || 608,825,5702| 60,934, 8592 | 
20,484,954 | 77,742,582 || 655,593,441 | 65,773,061 
32,324,512 | 66,327,166 || 643,316,7132) 64,407,497 2 
56,781,466 | 50,015,521 || 603,661,8262) 60,417,3722 
85,948,719 | 42,222,205 || 575,190,132 | 67,170, 601 
73,514,499 | 36,302,628 || 547,070,1182| 65,257,172? 
66,400,000. | 25,799,009 || 476,284,746 | 59,499,670 


2 Includes 42,628 lb. valued at $5,534 produced in Yukon in 1930; 
_ 779,307 tb. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 1936; 180,609 lb. at $23,620 in 1937; 75,567 lb. valued 


_ at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938; 1,269,179 lb. valued at $128,086 produced in Nova Scotia and 42,382 


> 


k 


50871—223 


- 74,963 lb. valued at $7,561 in 1942; and 11,902 lb. valued at $1,428 in 1944. 


|b. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939; 32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produced in N.W.T., in 1941; 


3 Subject to revision. 
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10.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Ba) Quebec Ontario | Manitoba ee Alberta Cole a Yukon Total 
oz. fine} oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine 

1926..| 1,678 3,680 | 1,497,215 188 - Nil 225, 866 25,601 1,754, 228 
1929..] 2,687 90,798 | 1,622,267 22,455 - 154, 204 35, 892 1,928,308 
1930.40 91.272 140 747] 1,736,012 23,189 - Nil 164,331 35,517 |} 2,102,068 
1931,. 460 300,075 | 2,085,814 | 102,969 - 195 160, 069 44,310 |} 2,693,892 
OB2i 964 401,105 | 2,280,105 122,507 111 83 199, 004 40,608 |} 3,044,387 
1933 aeteOooe 382,886 | 2,155,519 125,310 5,400 324 | 238,995 39, 493 2,949,309. 
1984531) 232525 390,097 | 2,105,339 132,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 38,798 |} 2,972,074 
1935..) 9,376 470,552 | 2,220,336 142,613 14,323 150 | 391,633 35,9072] 3,284, 8902 
1936..} 11,960 666,905 | 2,378,508 139,273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50,3592! 3,748,028 2 
1937..} 19,918 711,480 | 2,587,095 157,949 65, 886 46 | 505,857 47,982 || 4,096,213 
1938. .| 26,560 881,263 2,896, 477 185, 706 50,021 305 | 605,617 79,1682] 4,725,1172 
1939...) 29,943 953,377 | 3,086,076 180, 875 77, 120 359 626, 970 139, 6592)) 5,094,3792 
1940..} 22,219 | 1,019,175 | 3,261,688 152, 295 102, 925 215 617,011 135,6172]) 5,311, 1452 
1941..} 19,170 | 1,089,339 | 3,194,308 150, 553 138,015 215 | 608,203 145,3762]) 5,345,1792 
1942..| 12,989 | 1,092,388 } 2,763,819 136, 226 178, 871 34 | 474,339 182,6402)| 4,841,3062 
1943...) 4,129 CPA ae ala led Olas 91,775 174,090 21 241,346 100,1922) 3,651,3012 
1944..| 5,840 746,784 | 1,731, 836 74,168 122, 782 51 196, 857 44,5932 2,922,9112 
19453..| 3,378 664, 226 | 1,590,339 109, 000 7 188,380 39,3342] 2,661, 5672 


66, 903 


1 First reported production. 


for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition. 


2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 
200 oz. fine in 1935; 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; 51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine in 1940; 77,354 
oz. fine in 1941; 99, 394 oz. fine in 1942: 59,032 oz. fine in 1943; 20,775 oz. fine in 1944: and 8,737 oz. fine in 1945. 
3 Subject to revision. 


11.— Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 


Year ais Quebec Ontario | Manitoba fiarene Alberta ee tira Yukon Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1926 34, 687 76,072] 30,950, 180 3,886 ~ Nil 4,669,065} 529,220) 36,263,110 
1929 55,545) 1,876,961] 33,535,234} 464,186 - 103) 3,187,680} 741,954] 39,861, 663 
1930 26,295} 2,930,170} 35,886,552) 479,359 - il 3,397,023} 734,202) 438,453,601 
1931 9,920) 6,471,075] 44,980,280) 2,220,512 - 4,205] 3,451,865} 955,539] 58,093,396 
1932! 22,634) 9,417,572) 53,534,748] 2,876,350 2582 1,949] 4,672,429} 953,438] 71,479,373 
1933 39, 525/10, 950,539) 61,647,843) 3,583,866} 154,440 9,267) 6,835,257} 1,129,500) 84,350, 237 
1934 121,613]13,458,347| 72,634,195} 4,565,075} 186,472 13, 558 10 218,762] 1,338,531) 102, 536, 553 
1935 329, 942/16, 558, 725) 78,133,624] 5,018,551) 504,026 5, 279|13, 781,565} 1,263,5673) 115,595,2793 
1936 418, 959/23, 361, 683] 83,318,960) 4,878,733] 1,715, 804 3,818 15, 831, 388 1,764,0763| 181,293 ,4213 
1937 696, 931/24, 894,685] 90,522,454) 5,526,636] 2,305,351 1, 610/17, 699,936] 1,678,890) 143,326, 493 
1938..} 934, 248/30, 998, 426/101, 883,578] 6,532,209] 1,759,489 10, 728}21, 302,578) 2,784,7343|| 166,205,9903 . 
1939. .|1,082, 170/34, 455, 998}111, 533,873) 6,537,003] 2,787,194 12, 974/22, 659,323) 5,047,4163) 184,115,951 
1940 855, 432/39, 238, 238/125, 574,988] 5,863,357| 3,962,613 8, 277|23, 754, 924| 5,221,2543) 204,479,083 
1941 738, 045/41, 939, 552}122, 980, 858) 5,796,290) 5,318,578 8, 277|23, 415, 816] 5,596,9763)) 205,789,3923 
1942 500, 076/42, 056, 938/106, 407,032] 5,244,701] 6,886, 533 1,309/18, 262,052) 7,081,6403) 186,390,2813 
1943 158, 967/35, 517,521) 81,512,777| 3;533,337| 6,702,465 808} 9,291, 821) 3,857,3923) 140,575,0888 ~ 
1944..] 224, 840/28, 751,184] 66,675,686] 2,855,468) 4,727,107 1,963) 7,578,994! 1,716,8313] 112,532,0733 — 
19454..) 130,053/25,572,701| 61,228,052] 2,575,766] 4,196, 500 270) 7,252,630} 1,514,3583 102,470,3308 


1 From 1926 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine oz.=$20-671834; since then, at world — 


prices in Canadian funds. 


2 First reported production in this Province. 


3 Includes value of 


production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $7,038 in 1935; $35 in 1936; $239,190 in 1938; $1,876,224 


in 1939; $2,123,621 in 1940; $2,977,359 in 1941; $3,826,669 in 1942; $2,272,732 in 1943; $799,838 in 1944; and $336,374 


in 1945. 4 Subject to revision. 
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12.Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1926-45 ; 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1986 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition. 


Iron-ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
DIN e0ts (ae | Production Oo 
Year from Nova: of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
Canadian Sookin Ontario Canada, Alloys and 
Mines Castings 


short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 


ACD ERA Ae aha ames sated ee Nil 280, 266 567, 928 848, 194 63, 896 869, 413 
ROOM Rep irscutsr la ditatans 5 nas Oe ee 348, 097 861,682 | 1,209,779 99,810 1, 543, 387 
LED so .btaig h oe DO Reap Huet: 238, 152 598, 687 836, 839 73,050 1, 130, 728 
MG Deter chaps see testes Petes 2 113, 560 356, 882 470, 442 62,376 | 752,762 
HORA Peers. Gia eS sd ce 'eanes : 34,381 127,045 161, 426 18, 100 380, 067 
LOGE). 2 ced BGO Es AO ee een Se 132, 736 121, 859 254,595 33, 749 459,176 
WDSc eo lotiatelortie Soltek ote es e 149, 363 304, 231 453, 594 35,751 848,716 
HS SO emtcle note Whe Neto: ryeehsavas. - 232, 962 438, 898 671, 860 63,410 1,054, 509 
UCR ROIS SSE namie < 288,006 471,613 759, 619 85, 438 1,249, 672 
IB eas SOs ee trea eee oe ae ¥ 358, 756 647,961 | 1,006,717 91,921 1,571,227 
ets ects otis cc d's Pack ore ds as 18 - 270, 879 519, 199 790,078 62, 637 1,293, 812 
LRG aoln Seen ne Benoa Ole Serer 123,598 290, 232 556, 186 846,418 85,540 1,551, 054 
ISH sea Se Semis Aer eae 414, 603 441,741 867,358 | 1,309,099 “149,394 2,253, 769 
OSES ST adage Bis heel eae ig eh ener ae 516, 037 421,296 | 1,106,757 | 1,528,053 204,354 2,712,151 
EE Eres tron to Sash SAU ster es evstand Sere ons 645,119 467,951 | 1,507,063 | 1,975,014 209,017 2,109, 851 
MAO NR fect gs wit ssyesste sicibfue gies 641, 294 345,722 | 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197, 094 3,004, 124 
MU A erst Toes Gee has, disse 553, 252 395,902 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182,428 3,024,410 
Me Mn onic Shlguieecs ae he 3 4he\s 1, 134, 808 374,303 | 1,403,655 | 1,777,958 186, 978 2,881,323 


1 Subject to revision. 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1926-45 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. $ 
MOBO einer aa sane ecu 283, 801, 265 19, 240, 661 NOS Te oie ener 411,999, 484 21,053, 173 
OD OMe tiaras sae Sie 326, 522, 566 NG O4AS D4 Se Wi 1OS8). secre store 418, 927, 660 14, 008, 941 
STD Se ies OS rer crae 6 332, 894, 163 TPSLO2 sO some te O39 saeco 388, 569, 550 12,313,768 
RC aieek er. bod Ta cvs es treet 267,342, 482 TEZCORESS Ia | VOSO ee mes nee treet 471, 850, 256 15, 863, 605 
Bae N Re ccc fetes b 255, 947,378 ANOS L04e || TOLL se ctaa era eee ee 460, 167,005 15,470, 815 
SOM Ries watals ot 266,475,191 GUST 2K OUSREIP LOAD: areoe cera waa 512, 142, 562 LAs2i8; 200 
URIS AR? os ere ee 346, 275, 576 StASOnOO Sm. |PMLO4S ae crsid tae recone 444, 060, 769 16, 670, 041 
OSS Saas Rae eae pares 339, 105,079 LOG QE C2 |W LOSS oe ienseinnet es ihe 304, 582, 198 13,706, 199 
ROEM ail Ca aie os os 383, 180, 909 14,998; 869 P1948). es. eee 345, 455, 080 17,119, 703 


1 Subject to revision. 


14. Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, 1926-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition. 


e Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
| lb. $ Ib. $ lb. $ 
e926)... 65,714,294] 14,374,163] 1934....]| 128,687,304} 32,189,425) 1940....) 245,557,871] 59,822,591 
1029 ..... 110, 275,912| 27,115,461] 1935....} 188,516,240} 35,345, 103] 1941... .| 282,258,235} 68, 656,795 
HOSO.... . 103,768,857] 24,455, 133]! 1936....} 169,789,393] 438,876,525) 1942....) 285,211,803} 69,998,427 
HOS ys... 65,666,320] 15,267,453] 1937....| 224,905,046} 59,507,176} 1943....] 288,018,615] 71,675,322 
ml982..... 30, 327, 968 7,179, 862]] 1938....] 210,572,738] 53,914,494) 1944....| 274,598,629} 69, 204, 152 
1033... 83, 264,658] 20,130,480} 1939....| 226,105,865] 50,920,305} 19451...) 248,956,502) 61,838,259 


$e 
1 Subject to revision. 
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15.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced in Canada, 1926-45 


Norr.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921-25 and 1927-28 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year « Platinum Palladium! 

oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1926)7e 9,521 923,607 | 10,024 640,178 || 1987....] 189,377 | 6,752,816 { 119,829 | 3,179,782 
1929S cc% 12,519 846, 756 17,318 809,289 }} 1988....] 161,326 | 5,196,794 | 130,893 3,677,342 
19807.2.% 34,024 | 1,543,261 34, 092 895,867 || 1939....] 148,902 | 5,222,589 | 135, 402 4,199, 622 
LOS Tee 44,775 | 1,596, 900 46,918 | 1,217,717 || 1940....} 108,486 | 4, 240, 362 91,522 3, 520, 746 
19825 05:3 27,343 | 1,099,393 37,613 901,890 }} 1941....] 124,317 | 4,750, 153 97, 432 3,396,304 
19SSacesR 24,786 857, 590 31,009 645,048 |] 1942....} 285,228 |10,898,561 | 222,573 8,279, 221 
193842348 116,230 | 4,490,763 83,932 | 1,699,228 || 1943....]| 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 5, 233,068 
OSD iat 105,374 | 3,445, 730 84,772 | 1,962,937 || 1944....] 157,523 | 6,064, 635 42,929 | 1,960,085 
193 Gr 131,571 | 5,320,731 | 103,671 | 2,483,075 || 19452....| 162,000 | 6,237,000 | 155, 600 6,482,719 

1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 Subject to revision. 


16.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, 1926-45 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1920 ee 22,371,924 | 138,894,531 || 1934....| 16,415, 282 7,790, 840 || 1940....] 23,833,752 9,116,172 
POZO ress 23,143,261 | 12,264,308 | 1935....| 16,618,558 | 10,767,148 |) 1941....} 21,754, 408 8,323, 454 
LOSO eee 26,443,823 | 10,089,376 }} 1936....] 18,334, 487 8,273, 804 |] 1942....} 20,695,101 8,726, 296 
103 Teer. 20, 562, 247 6,141,943 }} 1987....] 22,977,751 | 10,312,644 || 1948....] 17,344, 569 7,849, 111 
O32 ete ee 18,347, 907 5,811,081 |] 19388... .} 22,219,195 9,660,239 |} 1944....} 18,627,109 5, 859, 656 
SMR eae 15, 187, 950 5, 746, 027-}] 1939... .] 23,163, 629 9,378,490 }j 1945! ...} 12, 866, 597 6,000, 605 


1 Subject to revision. 


17.—Production of Silver in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition. The relatively small quantities of silver - 
produced in Alberta are omitted in this table. ; 


Average | North 

Year eee Nova, Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Saskat- | British Yuk west 

(C dere Scotia : e chewan | Columbia bes sa Terri- 

funds) tories 

cts. oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine 

1926.... 62-11 112} 375,986] 9,274,965 18 Nil 10, 625, 816} 2,095,027 - 

LODO rey. ts 52-99 132 818,821} 8,890, 726 2,644 ee 10,156,408} 3,279,530) - - 
TOSO Re 38°15 67 571, 164/10, 205, 683 94, 653 a 11,825, 930] 3,746,326 =) 
LOST As 29-87 48 530,345} 7,438,951 836, 547 4 8,061,599] 3,694,728 - 
1932 ee 31-67 47 628,902] 6,335,788} 1,036,497 14| 7,293,462] 3,014,755 38,4331 
1933. 3. 37°83 104 471,419] 4,535,680] 1,101,578 114, 604] 6,737,057] 2,204, 237 23, 239 
1934.... 47-46 321 470, 254} 5,321,160} 1,252,920 87,551] 8,729,721 515, 542 37,778 @ 
LOSD sass 64:79 372 668, 836} 5,161,651] 1,206, 454 201,608] 9,178,400 54,715 146,505 
198Gi..< 45-13 107, 642 724,339} 5,219,366 791,489 642,497] 9,748, 715 783,416 317,014 9 
QS seeets 44-88 26, 990 908,590} 4, 693, 047 905, 179 821, 818}11, 530,177) 3,956, 504 135,442 
1938.... 43-48 988] 1,189,495} 4,318,837] 1,198,315 898, 413 11, 186, 563 2, 844, 659 581, 902 { 
OS Oras 40-49 173,877) 1,167,444} 4,689,422} 1,028,485) 1,141, 600}10, 648, 031} 3, 880, 864 483,874 
1940.... 38°25 725| 1,340,450} 5,563,101) 1,033,512} 1,691, 540/11, 885,556, 2,259,343 59,505 
1941-7 38-26 673] 1,657,082) 4,977,476 966,105} 2,047, 164)11, 2338, 788 856, 772 15,327 q 
1942.... 42-17 446] 1,655,042) 4,452,787 821,824} 2, 664, 132}10, 596, 204 482,133 22,531 . 
1943....| 45-84 144 2,212, 115| 2,671,320] 587,279] 2,812,624] 8,995,488] 52,348] 13,250 
1944.... 43-00 188] 2,500,681} 3,148,275 569, 873] 1,735,773] 5,631, 572 382, 066 13,677 By 
19452... 46-64 114] 2,107,349] 8,184, 590 496,020) 1,455,000} 5,596,360 25, 2238 1,940 | 


1 First reported production. 2 Subject to revision. 
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18.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, 1926-45 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book. 
Average Average 
Year Quantity! - Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
NO 2G! fcie.cie 149, 938, 105 11,110, 413 T7400 Ha MOST vee ser 370, 337, 589 18,153, 949 4-902 
ODADE seater 197, 267, 087 10, 626,778 DAB Siew ll OSSiene. kites 381,506, 588 11, 723, 698 3-073 
OS OMe y ars 267, 643, 505 9,635, 166 3-600 19S UIs: 394, 533, 860 12,108,244 3-069 
HOB eae a 237, 245, 451 6,059, 249 2-554 1OSO en: 424, 028, 862 14, 468, 624 3°411 
OS Disadieterecone 172, 283, 558 4,144, 454 2-406 LOA eyes 512,381, 636 17,477,337 3°411 
MOB SE Tarake ts 199, 131, 984 6,398, 132 38-211 LO42 ek et 580, 257, 373 19,792,579 3-411 
MOB Bed srs ece 298,579, 683 9,087,571 8-044 | 1948....... 610, 754, 354 24,430,174 4-000 
HOB Dice cea 320, 649, 859 9, 936, 908 38-099 || 1944....... 550, 823, 353 28, 685, 405 4-300 
MES Give sores 833, 182,736 11,045, 007 3:315 || 19452; .;... 509, 638, 004 31,350,307 6,151 


1 Kstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 


2 Subject to revisione 


Subsection 2.—World Production of Metallic Minerals 


Complete figures of world production of such metals as copper, lead and nickel 
are not available for the war years. 


19.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891, 1895, 1900-41: 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Year Quantity 

oz. fine 
T8902, os: 6,320, 194 
1895..... 9,615,190 
1900..... 12,315, 1385 
1901..... 12, 625, 527 
1902..... 14, 354, 680 
1903..... 15, 852,620 
1904..... 16, 804,372 
1005... 18,396,451 
1906..... 19,471,080 
WOOT oe: 19, 977, 260 
1908... '.. 21,422,244 
1909... . 21,965,111 
NO 22,022,180 
i) is eae 22,397, 136 
Oe... 22, 605, 068 


Valuet Year Quantity 

$ oz. fine 
130,650, 000}) 1913....] 22,556,347 
198,763,600) 1914....| 21,652,883 
254,576,300] 1915....] 22,846,608 
260, 992, 900)| 1916....) 22,032,542 
296,737,600] 1917....) 20,346,043 
327,702,700) 1918....} 18,588,127 
347,377,200] 1919....} 17,339,679 
380, 288, 300|| 1920....} 16,146,830 
402,508,000) 1921....} 15,997,692 
412,966, 600] 1922....] 15,496, 859 
422, 837, 000|| 1923....} 17,845,349 
454,059,100] 1924....] 18,619,481 
455,239,100) 1925....} 18,673,178 
462,989,761] 1926....| 19,117,568 
1927....] 19,058,736 


467, 288, 208 | 


Valuet 


$ 
466, 284, 303 
447, 608, 337 
472, 283, 884 
455, 455, 670 
420, 592, 147 


384, 251,378 
358, 443,791 
333, 784, 924 
330, 702, 190 
320,349, 102 


368, 896, 948 
384, 899,578 
384, 009, 921 
395, 198, 984 
393, 979, 954 


Year 


102 Settee 
1O20% 
1930. . 
1931.. 
19325... 


1938.... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1987... 


1908S cur ot. 
19S Oar 
194005 
19041... 


Quantity 


24, 098, 676 


Value! 


oz. fine $ 

18, 885, 849 390, 386, 574 
19,207,452} 397, 153,303 
20, 903,736] 432,118, 638 
22,284,290] 460,650, 527 
498, 163, 970 


25,400,295) 525,070, 547 
27,372,374] 958,033,0902 
29, 999, 245)1,049,973,580 
32, 930, 554)1,152,569,390 
35, 118, 298)1,229,140,430 


37, 703, 334]1,319,616,690 
39, 5384, 430} 1,383,705,050 
41, 067, 101/1,437,348,535 
40,382, 204/1,411,627,140 


1 World totals for the years since 1941 have not been published. 
to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine for 1934 and later years. 


2 At $20-67 + per oz. fine prior 
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20.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, 1942 and 1943 


Nore.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint; many of the 
figures are estimates, the sources of which are given as footnotes to the U.S. Mint table. It is not possible 
to obtain official figures or even reliable estimates for many countries, mainly European, during the war 
years, and world totals have therefore been omitted. Y 


1942 19431 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country — —— Sa 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35.00 Quantity | ($0-38645 | Quantity | ($35.00 | Quantity | ($0-45062 
per oz.) per oz.)? per oz.) per oz.)? 
NortH oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
AMERICA— 
WiSsAsl eae 3,583, 080/125, 407, 800} 55, 859, 658/21, 586, 965), 1,380,758] 48,326,530} 40,794, 568/18, 382,848 » 
Canada...... 4,841, 306)169, 445,710) 20,695,101] 7,997,622] 3,649, 671/127, 738,485] 17,230,939] 7,764, 606 
Mexico....... 799,107) 27,968,745) 84, 864, 359/32, 795, 832 634,752) 22,216,320) 86, 453,345/38, 957, 606 
Torats?,.... 9,239,243) 323,373,505] 162,525,239! 62,807,879) 5,683, 916/198, 937, 060|145, 737, 560/65, 672, 259 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 
West INDIES. 333,000) 11,665,000) 4,300,000) 1,661,735} 302,300) 10,580,500] 3,586,000] 1,615, 923 
SouTtH 
AMERICA— 
Argentina.... 20, 994 734,790} 1,133,828} 438,168 20,000 700,000} 1,100,000} 495,682 
Bolivia....... 20, 228 707,980) 8,139,378} 3,145,463 8,327 291,428) 7,299,561] 3,289,328 
(Braziles eos 196,660) | 6,883,100 23 , 664 9,145 160,336} 5,611,760 30,061 13,546 
Chiles nese: 187,335) 6,556,725 905,140} 349,791 269,807| 9,443,245) 1,093,542) 492,772 
Colombia.... 596,618} 20, 881, 630 246, 243 95,161 565,500} 19,792,500 209,944 94, 605 
Perus hcieese 257,655} 9,017,925) 16,035,022] 6,196,734 196,868} 6,890,380] 14,659,744] 6,605,974 
Venezuela.... 88,150} 38,085,250 Nil ~ 58,000} 2,029, 965 Nil - 
Toraus®..... 1,508,206) 52,787,210) 26,745,220) 10,335,691] 1,393,452) 48,770,768) 24,693, 600|11, 127, 430 
EuRorPE— 
Czecho- 
slovakia..... 5 - 5 - 5 - 5 = 
France....... 5 - 5 ~ 5 = 5 = 
Germany.... 5 - 5 - 5 - 5 Be 
Roumania.... 83,817] 2,933, 59 89,218 34, 478 86,615) 3,031,525 101, 982 45, 955 
Sweden...... 5 = 5 - - 5 = 
(UPS Heb ats Gave 5 = 5 - 5 - 5 = 
Yugoslavia... & - 5 - 5 - 5 = 
TOTALS...... - = - - - - = a 
Asia— 
British India4} 257,000} 8,995,000 5 - 252,353] 8,832,355) 5 = 
@hinaee.,. ae 5 - 5 - 5 ~ 5 a 
Chosen....... 5 - 5 - 5 ~ 5 = 
Japan....0.... 5 - 5 - 5 - 5 = 
Philippine I.. 158,726) 5,555,410 231,197 89, 346 13,764 481, 740 26,061 11,748 


TOTALGs:. 405 = - _ - S = = 
OcraANIA— 
Australia.....} 1,100,000) 38,500,000} 10,000,000} 3,864, 500 751,279) 26,294,765] 8,000,000] 3,604, 960 
eet ae 90,973) 3,184,055 28,911 WTS SEG 64,420} 2,254,700 19,518 8,795 
New Zealand - - 300,000} 115,935 - - CHAR CA) 348, 206 
ToTALs...... 1,190,973] 41,684,055) 10,328,911) 3,991, 608 815,699] 28,549,465} 8,792,245 3,961,961 
Arrica— 
Belgian Congo 499,944) 17,498,040 5 - 453,300} 15,865,500] 3,750,579] 1, 690, 086 
British W.A.. 800,000} 28,000,000 5 - 5 - 5 - 
French W.A.. 5 - 5 5 


= 5 s eo 
S. Rhodesia. . 760,030) 26,601,050 163,776 63,291} 656,684] 22,983,940 119,322 53, 769 
Tanganyika. . 5 - 5 - 5 - 5 - 

Union of S.A./14, 126, 852/494, 439,820) 1,477,557] 571, 002/12, 804,379/448, 153,265] 1,334,042 601, 146 


TOoraLs...... - - = = 4s = es ee 
Totals for | | |} | — rol Birds 
World ®..... - - = i = zs as 4) 

1 Subject to revision. * Average price per fine ounce at New York. 3 Totals include other 
countries not specified. 4 Including Burma. 5 Information not available. 6 Data 


incomplete; world totals omitted. 


‘ 
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21.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1900-41! 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1860-99, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Average 
Price 


Average 
Price 


Quan- 
Year tity Value 
000 ; 
oz. fine $'000 
i N10) 0 Poe 173,591) 107,626 
1901..3... 178,011] 103, 807 
O02 ce 162,763] 86,265 
1903..... 167,689} 90,552 
1904: > v. 164,195] 95,233 
1905..... 172,318) 105,114 
TG0GGLe. 165,054] 111,724 
1907.....} 184,207] 121,857 
1908..... 203,131} 108,655 
1909..... 212,149} 110,351 
HOTOe So 221,716] 119, 897 
OMT 3-55 226,193] 121,981 
Ko) Pee 230,904} 141, 937 
LOTS ters. 210,013] 126,970 


ooo°oo GS) ieee) yom) coco 


| 172,264 
173,001 
180, 802 
186, 125 


203, 159 
179, 850 
173, 296 
171, 286 
209, 815 


246,010 
239,485 
245,214 
253, 795 
253, 981 


156,345 


200, 000 
201, 588 
176, 658 
108, 074 
158, 207 


172,276 
178,311 
172, 498 
159, 569 
144, 947 


Quan- 
Year tit 
000 
oz. fine 
1928. ..| 257,925 


1929...} 260,970 
1930...| 248,708 


1931...} 195,920 
1932...| 164, 893 
1933...| 169, 159 
1984...| 190,398 
1935...] 220,704 
1936...] 253, 696 


1937...] 274,574 
1938...| 267,765 
1939...) 265,927 
1940...) 272,510 
1941...| 262, 854 


151, 214 
139, 961 
96,310 


56, 842 
46,506 
59, 201 
91, 930 
142, 535 
115,175 


124,077 


116,577) 


104; 762 
95,610 
92,249 


1 World totals for the years since 1941 have not been published. 
fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the 
New York bid and asked prices were used. 


2 At the average par price of a 
years 1918-22, inclusive, and 1931-42, for which the means of the 


Section 5.—Production of Fuels 
THE COAL DEPOSITS AND COAL RESOURCES OF CANADA* 


_ The Origin of Coal 


The coals of Canada range in physical appearance from soft, friable, brown, peaty 
material in which the leaf, plant and tree fragments are distinctly discernible, and 


in some cases separable, to hard compact steel grey to jet black mineral fuel having 
a conchoidal fracture in which none of the original vegetable structure can be recog- 
nized. For many years the hard dense coals were regarded as of non-vegetable 
origin, and it is only within recent years, with the perfecting of the process of making 
thin sections of these hard coals, that their vegetal constitution has been satis- 
factorily proved. It is now generally accepted that all coals have been formed 
from ancient swamp vegetation which, like that of our present-day peat bogs, 
either grew on the spot now occupied by the coal deposits or were floated into it 
from an outside source and deposited in water close to land. For this reason coal 
deposits are always associated with sediments of fresh or brackish water origin 
and in some areas the individual beds or ‘‘seams” are traceable for great distances. 


: The presence of a clay bed at the base of a coal seam containing rootlets 


_ indicates that the-coal has been formed from vegetation that grew in situ, whereas 

the absence of such a clay floor, a marked irregularity in the thickness of the coal 
deposit within short distances, and the presence in the coal seam of large boulders 
_ and pebbles or other foreign material, point to the coal deposit having been formed 
_ of vegetation that was rafted into the basin, the boulders and gravel having been 
carried along by the roots of trees. With few exceptions, a coal seam may be 


* Prepared by B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., Ph.D., Geologist, Geological Survey, and published by permission 
_ of the Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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regarded as an ancient peat deposit that, through bacterial and other chemical 
agencies and the heat and pressure developed through burial beneath younger sedi- 
ments or through crustal movements of the earth, has been converted into a compact 
mineral fuel. A few coals, such as splint coals, cannel coals, and boghead coals, 
which are composed largely of wind- and water-borne plant cuticles, spores and 
pollen-coatings, and waxy and fatty alge, have been formed principally of aquatic 
organisms, both plant and animal, but the majority of ordinary coals, designated 
as humic or xyloid coals, are believed to have been formed mainly from terrestrial 
vegetation, consisting largely of forest growth. In this respect, the bogs that gave 
rise to the coal deposits differ somewhat from the common present-day peat bogs, 
the vegetation of which consists principally of grasses, mosses and turf. One of 
the most accessible modern fuel-peat bogs in Canada occurs at Alfred, Ont., 45 miles 


east of Ottawa. Over much of the plains region of Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 


coal deposits are still in about the same attitude in which the material accumulated, 
but elsewhere the seams are generally gently to steeply inclined. In places 
the coal seams are greatly disturbed, being vertical or even overturned, and associ- 
ated with folded, faulted and plunging structures that reveal great variations of 
attitude when traced along their trend. Such changes in the attitude and nature 
of the deposit have, in a number of fields, proved to be the controlling factor in the 
economic development of the deposit. 


Chemical Composition of Coals.—Regarded chemically, coals consist of an 
organic complex derived from the destructive distillation of two principal plant 
constituents, lignin and cellulose, and composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in various combinations associated with minor amounts of nitrogen 
and sulphur. For all practical purposes, coals may be considered as composed. of 
four principal components, moisture, volatile matter, fixed carbon and ash, the 
latter consisting largely of transported mineral matter. The proportion of these 
four ingredients vary in different coals but, with the exception of the ash content 
which is largely accidental, are relatively the same in coals that have a common 
origin and that have been subjected to about the same degree of metamorphism. 
Thus in the evolution of coal from peat to anthracite there is a progressive increase 
in fixed carbon and a corresponding decrease in moisture and volatile matter. 


Accompanying the change in physical and chemical character there is a corresponding © 


change in the heat value of the coal as determined in calories or British thermal 
units, the maximum heat value being contained in coals in which the fixed carbon 
and volatile matter components are most effectively balanced rather than in those 
coals having the highest percentage of fixed carbon. 


Geological and Geographical Distribution of Coal Deposits in Canada 


The coal deposits of Canada occur in formations of at least five geological ages. 
The oldest coal deposits of mineable thickness are those of Carboniferous age 
estimated at roughly 250,000,000 years old. These occur in several Pennsylvanian 
formations in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and some of the Islands of the Arctic 
Archipelago. Next in age are coal deposits occurring in northwestern British 


Columbia and Yukon of possible Jurassic age estimated at roughly 175,000,000 i 


years old. Closely following these are the coal deposits of Lower Cretaceous age 
estimated at approximately 150,000,000 years old. These embrace the lignite 


deposits of the Onakawana Field of northern Ontario and the coal deposits of the — 


Kootenay and Luscar formations that outcrop along the inner foothills belt of the 


Rocky Mountains in Alberta and eastern British Columbia. These are succeeded — 


Ny a ae ee Oe ee ee a ee 


a 


aa ae A. 
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by the coal deposits of Upper Cretaceous age that occur in three formations that 
underlie much of the plains region of Alberta and outcrop along the outer Foothills 
belt, and the coal deposits of Vancouver Island, British Columbia; they are estimated 
at about 100,000,000 years old. The three formations in Alberta in which they occur 
are the Foremost and Oldman formations of the Belly River Series, and the upper- 
most or Edmonton formation. The youngest coals in Canada are those of Paleocene 
and later Tertiary ages, estimated at 50,000,000 to 30,000,000 years old. They 
comprise the lignite deposits of southern Saskatchewan and their extension into 
southern Manitoba and southeastern Alberta, the Tertiary deposits of the outer 
Foothills belt of central Alberta, and numerous small isolated basin coal deposits 
occurring in central British Columbia, Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

The coal deposits of the different geological ages reveal a wide range with 
respect to continuity, uniformity of thickness of seams and quality of the coal. 
The Lower Cretaceous coal deposits of western Alberta and eastern British Columbia 
appear to be much more uniform in quality and thickness of seams and more ex- 
tensive than are either the carboniferous coal deposits of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick or the Upper Cretaceous coal deposits of Alberta or Vancouver Island. 
The coal deposits of Tertiary age are generally characterized by wide variations 
in thickness and quality of coal within short distances. This is, in a large measure, 
an expression of the environmental conditions that existed when the deposits were 
being formed, and the relative sizes of the coal-forming bogs. 


Classification of Coals of North America 


On physical character, chemical composition and heat value, coals of various 
types or modes of occurrence have been subdivided into different classes or ranks’ 
In that the coals differ as to the original material of which they are composed and 
as to their manner of deposition, it is to be expected that no hard and fast division 
lines can be drawn between coals of the adjacent ranks. In fact, up until recent 
years no uniform classification of coals existed, and coals having the same physical 
and chemical composition and heat value were designated in Canada and the 
United States by different names. The need for a uniform and scientific classi- 
fication of coals of the United States and Canada based on the physical and chemical 
properties of the coai has long been felt, the divergence in classification being espe- 
cially noticeable in applying regulations governing the importation and exportation 
of coals under reciprocity agreement between these two countries. To establish 
such a uniform classification, an Associate Committee on Coal Classification of the 
National Research Council was set up in 1928 to work according to the procedure 
of the American Standards Association, in close association with an earlier formed 
Sectional Committee on Classification of Coals functioning under the sponsorship 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. This Committee was concerned 
with a classification of coals of the whole of North America. After nearly ten years 
of united effort, a uniform classification of the coals of North America was evolved 
which has been concurred in by both the American and Canadian Committees. 
This classification is essentially a chemical classification based on the fixed carbon 
percentage and the calorific value of the coal calculated on a mineral-matter-free 
basis, “the higher rank of coals being classified on the dry basis, and the lower rank 
coals according to B.T.U. per pound on the moist (as mined) basis. Agglomerating 
properties, that is, weakly caking properties, and slacking indices, the tendency for 
certain low-rank, high-moisture coals to slack and crumble due to weathering, are 
used to differentiate between certain adjacent groups”. This A.S.T.M. classification 
by rank arranges the coals into the following four classes and thirteen groups:— 
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Limits of Fixed Carbon (F.C.) and Calorific 
Class Group Value (B.T.U.) on Mineral Matter-Free 
Basis and Requisite Physical Properties. 


Crass I— Anthracitic Class— 
(GT OUD He tee A ee Meta-Anthracite group....... Dry F.C. 98 p.c. or more. 
Groups2 Use a wee Anthracite group............. Dry F.C. 98 p.c. to 92 p.e. 
GLOUpGe ee a eee Semi-Anthracite group...... Dry F.C. 92 p.c. to 86 p.c., non-agglomerating. 
Cuass II— Bituminous Class— 
Group. les foes oe ee mle nce Bituminous 
NRA Sb et oh ee a eae Dry F.C. 86 p.c. to 78 p.c. 
Groupi2teitassen hei Medium Volatile Bituminous 
Fa We aE BOR Ko ett be a Dry F.C. 78 p.c. to 69 p.c. 
Groupione wee seers High "Volatile A Bituminous 
EROUD Mee Coen an eee Dry F.C. less than 69 p.c. and moisture 
B.T.U. 14,000 or more. 
Groupee ene no, ae B Bituminous 
Saeed ede heteatitd se hak de | Moist B.T.U. 14,000 to 13,000. 
Groupro Es eek oder oe High. Volatile C Bituminous 
WTOUDEM See eRe eee Moist B.T.U. 13,000 to 11,000 either agglo- 
merating or non-weathering. 
Cuass ITI— Sub-bituminous Class— 
(GROUDB Leyes ema Sub-bituminous A group...... Moist B.T.U. 13,000 to 11,000 both weathering 
and non- -agglomerating. 
(Groupie ane one. Sub-bituminous B group...... Moist B.T.U. 11,000 to 9,500. 
Group someone eae Sub-bituminous C group...... Moist B.T.U. 9,500 to 8,300. 
Cuass [LV— Lignitic Class— 
Groupies ne. Eignite;eToup a. cteeieen cree. Moist B.T.U. less than 8,300 (consolidated). 
Groupies meee ee Brown coal group............ Moist B.T.U. less than 8,300 (unconsolidated). 


Cd 


This distribution of the various classes of coal of Canada and the United 
States is shown on the map facing this page. 


The chief factors that have been operative in determining the rank or stage of 
metamorphism of a coal are geological age, and heat and pressure produced 
by mountain-building forces or by igneous intrusions. Age has doubtless played 
an important part in maturing the coal, but it does not appear to have been very 
effective in raising the rank of the coal as is evident from the fact that the oldest 
coals in Canada, those of Carboniferous age in Nova Scotia, estimated at 250,000,000 
years old, have attained only to the rank of High Volatile A, B and C Bituminous 
coals which are the same as those reached by much younger coals in the outer Rocky 
Mountains Foothills belt of Tertiary Paleocene age that are estimated at about 
30,000,000 years old. So, also the Lower Cretaceous deposits of the Onakawana 
field of northern Ontario, estimated at 150,000,000 years old, are still in the lignite 
or brown coal stage, whereas coals of this age in the Rocky Mountain Foothills have 
been raised to the ranks of Medium and Low Volatile Bituminous and even Anth- 
racite. This increase in the rank of the western coals is due to pressure exerted 
by the overthrust of the Rocky Mountains as is clearly shown by the examination of 
the analysis of the coal samples obtained from mines located at varying distances 
from the Rocky Mountain front westward from the Saskatchewan border. These 
reveal a progressive increase in the rank of the coal from lignite at the Saskatchewan 
border through Sub-bituminous and Bituminous stages to reach the Anthracite 
rank in the vicinity of Banff. For the same reason the coals occurring in the same 
geological formation being mined at Redcliff and at Lethbridge are of different 
geological ranks, those at Redcliff being of Sub-bituminous C rank, and those at 
Lethbridge being of Bituminous High Volatile B rank. 
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Heat derived from igneous intrusions and lava flows have also been effective 
in raising the rank of the coal in the immediate vicinity of the igneous rocks, the 
coal at the contact being commonly raised to the rank of Anthracite. Examples 


of this are to be found in association with igneous dykes as at Telkwa, Kathlyn 
Lake, and Groundhog coal areas in northern British Columbia. 


Estimated Coal Reserves 


So many unknown factors exist pertaining to the nature and formation of the 
coal, the character of the associated sediments, and the folding, faulting and erosion 
to which the coal seams have been subsequently subjected, that it is impossible to 
make any accurate estimate of the amount of coal within any particular field without 
having made a thorough geological examination, supplemented by surface pros- 
pecting, systematic drilling, sampling of the coal seams or actual mining operations. 


The estimate of Canada’s.coal resources as given in Geological Survey Memoir 
59, Coalfields and Coal Resources of Canada—by D. B. Dowling, 1915, was compiled 
for the 12th International Geological Congress held in Canada in 1913. These 
estimates include all known coal seams 1 foot or over in thickness to a vertical 
depth of 4,000 feet and seams 2 feet or more in thickness lying between 4,000 and 
6,000 foot cover. At the time the estimate was made, data pertaining to many of the 
coalfields of Canada were meagre and the estimates were based on certain assu mp- 
tions that have since been found to be inaccurate. Since that date, geological 
investigations, drilling and actual mining operations have been carried on in many 
of the areas and have shown that the coal seams are not commercial or are not as 
extensive as Dowling assumed. The figures placed on the thickness of coal seams 
and the depth to which the calculations were carried made it obvious that these 
estimates could not be regarded as more than rough estimates of probable coal 
in the ground and not those representing available reserves. Under existing mining 
conditions no coal seam, 1 foot in thickness, can be profitably mined by itself at a 
depth of 4,000 feet, and therefore should not be considered as an economic asset. 
The minimum thickness at which a seam at this depth can be mined is placed 
at 3 feet. At present coal mining is being carried on at Springhill, N.S., in Car- 
boniferous rocks at a depth of 3,820 feet but, due to the presence of “bumps” 
accompanied by fatal results, it is unlikely that coal mining in this Province can: 
be profitably carried on much below this depth. Accordingly, 4,000 feet is here 
taken as the limit of mining in the Carboniferous measures of Nova Scotia. 


There is no possibility, however, that such a depth can be reached in the mining 
of Lower Cretaceous coals of Western Canada. The deepest cover experienced in 
mining these deposits is at Coal Creek, Fernie, B.C., where mining operations in 
several seams had to be discontinued when the cover reached a thickness of approxi- 
mately 2,500 feet, necessitating the abandonment of the workings and the opening 
up of a new colliery. Here, also, the minimum thickness of coal seams mineable 
at this depth should be placed at 3 feet, and estimates of available coal reserves 
are being made on this basis. Comparable figures may be taken for the Bituminous 
coals of Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary ages in the Foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
and Vancouver Island, but it is unlikely that the lignite deposits of Tertiary age 
could be profitably mined at a depth of more than 1,000 feet. 
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Estimates of available coal reserves now being compiled for the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal by various mining companies, Departments of Mines of the several 
coal-producing provinces and by the Geological Survey, indicate that the reserves 
of available coal form not more than about 25 p.c. of what was previously listed 
under resources as actual, probable and possible reserves. These show, however, 
that, with the exception of one important district, the reserves of available coal 
are amply sufficient to take care of market requirements for many generations 
to come. The map facing p. 347 shows by different colours the areas of developed 
and potential coal deposits of the various ranks and, by size of circle, the relative 
production in 1945 of coal in the various provinces and the principal mining districts 
of each province where the production exceeds 10,000 tons. Brief descriptions of 
the coal deposits of each of these provinces follow. 


Nova Scotia.—The coal deposits of Nova Scotia occur in several formations 
of Carboniferous Pennsylvanian age. The coalfields fall into two main groups: 
(1) that of Cape Breton Island, comprising the Sydney County coalfield on the east 
coast, the Inverness County coalfield on the west coast, and the small unproductive 
Richmond County coalfield at the southwestern part of the Island; and (2) that of 
Nova Scotia mainland, comprising the Pictou County coalheld in the eastern part 
of the Province, and the Cumberland County coalfield in the northwestern part of 
the Province. 

Sydney County Coalfield—The Sydney County coalfield is spread along the east 
coast of Cape Breton for a distance of 30 miles from Port Morien on the southeast, 
to Cape Daulphin on the northwest. Its productive measures reach inward for 
a maximum distance of 5 miles and seaward for an undertermined distance. The 
coal seams occur at several areas in the uppermost 6,800 feet of strata of Pennsyl- 
vanian Carboniferous age. There are 15 or more seams in the formation, 11 of 
which, ranging in thickness from 3 to 9 feet, either have been or are being mined in 
one or more of the five mining districts of this coalfield. The coal measures and 
contained seams are flexed into gentle indulations, and with few exceptions, dip 
seaward at low angles. The coal in most of the land areas has been worked-out 
and present mining operations, as well as available reserves, lie in the submarine 
areas. There are no serious structural faults to interfere with extensive mining 
operations seaward, but over much of the areas the coal cannot be mined profitably 
due to its inferior grade, or to the coal seams splitting and becoming too thin to mine. 
This coalfield is the oldest and most important in Canada from the standpoint of 
past history, present production, and reserves available for future development. 
_ It has been under development for nearly 200 years, its production of marketed 
coal up-to-date, amounting to over 200,000,000 tons, and its total worked-out 
coal, consisting of that mined and that left in the old wokrings, being estimated 
to amount to over 406,000,000 tons. Its production in 1945 amounted to 3,688,657 
tons, and its available coal reserves are estimated at over 1,000,000,000 tons, an 
amount which should meet the requirements of the maximum annual output for a 
period of about 200 years. The coal mined in the Sydney coalfield is an excellent 
_ coking bituminous coal, with some deposits of “‘cannel” coal. The coal is classed 
as High Volatile “‘A” Bituminous and High Volatile ‘‘B’’ Bituminous coal. 

Inverness County Coalfield—The Inverness County coalfield embraces a group 
of four small detached coal areas that occur along the west coast of Cape Breton 
‘Island in Inverness County from Port Hood at the southwest to Margaree Harbour 
at the north, a distance of 40 miles. They embrace Port Hood, Mabou, Inverness, St. 
Rose and Chimney Corner coal areas. Coal seams in all these areas have been worked, 
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_ but in recent years mining operations have been confined largely to the Inverness 


area. The 4 coal seams mined in the Inverness and the 2 seams mined in the Mabou 
areas are of the same geological horizon as those mined at Sydney, whereas the 
6-7 foot thick seam mined at Port Hood, the 4 feet and 7 feet thick seams mined at 
St. Rose, and the 8 foot-3 inch and the 5 foot-8 inch thick seams being mined at 
Chimney Corners, belong to a lower geological horizon. The coal deposits in the 
land areas of these several basins have been nearly worked-out, and the aggregate 
reserves estimated at about 18,000,000 tons are located largely in the submarine 


q areas opposite the old workings of the different areas. The 91,020 tons of coal 


mined in the Inverness field in 1945, classed as High Volatile “C” Bituminous coal 
came largely from Inverness coal mine and other small operations in this area. 


kichmond County Coalfield—Coal seams are known to occur at Whiteside on 


: Little River and at Seacool Bay near the southern entrance of the Strait of Canso, 


where seams 3, 4, 5 and 11 feet thick occur. A few thousand tons have been mined 
at the old Richmond coal mine. The coal measures are highly inclined and faulted, 
and the commercial possibilities of the area are considered to be small. 


Pictou County Coalfield——The Pictou County coalfield occupies a down-faulted 
block that has its centre about 3 miles due south of New Glasgow. It extends 


- about 11 miles in an east-west direction and has a maximum width of about 3 miles. 


It comprises 3 detached coal areas, each of which possesses a different series of 
coal-bearing strata; in the southwestern part of the Pictou field is the Westville 
area, in which the 4 coal seams mined belong to the Westville member, the oldest 


_ of the séries; in the central part of the Pictou coalfield is the Stellarton or Albion 


area, in which the 5 seams that have been mined or are being mined are in the Albion — 
member; and in the eastern part is the Thorburn or Vale coal basin, in which the 5 
seams mined belong to the Vale or Thorburn member, which is the youngest of the 
series. Coal production in the Pictou Field in 1945 amounted to 555,689 tons. 
The coal mined at Stellarton is High Volatile “‘A” Bituminous, and that at West- 
ville is Medium Volatile Bituminous coal. The Pictou Field is one of the earliest 
developed fields in Nova Scotia, its total production to date amounts to 40,000,000 
tons, its total worked-out coal is estimated at over 132,000,000 tons, and its avail- 
able reserves are estimated at about 35,000,000 tons. 


Cumberland County Coalfield——Cumberland County coalfield contains 2 


_ detached coal-bearing areas, Joggins coal area in which the coal measures extend 


from Chignecto Bay eastward for a maximum distance of 19 miles, and dip to the 
south, and the Springhill coal area in which the measures are on the south limb of 
a westerly plunging syncline, all the mine slopes being located at Springhill about 


- 15 miles east of Joggins. The two areas are separated by the deep trough of a 


broad structural basin. The coal seams at Cumberland are considerably younger 
than those of the Joggins area. At Joggins a maximum of 5 seams have been mined 


_ ranging from 2 feet-6 inches to 5 feet in thickness. Traced eastward from the coast- 


line at Chignecto Bay or where worked down the dip, the coal seams have been 


_ found to thin and peter out or to become too dirty to mine. Mining at present is 
~ restricted to the Joggins River, River Hebert and MacCan areas. The coal measures of 
_ the Springhill area contain at least 25 coal seams, five of which, from the bottom up, 
~ seams Nos. 6, 7, 2, 1 and 3 having thicknesses of 6, 5, 10, 10 and 11 feet, respectively, 
. have either been or are being mined. This area possesses the main reserves of the 
ig 


_Cumberland Coalfield. The output for 1945 from this ares was CLEA23. LORS: 


The coal mined at Springhill is classified as High Volatile “A”? Bituminous and that 
at Joggins as High Volatile ‘“B”’ Bituminous. 
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New Brunswick.—Carboniferous coal-bearing rocks underlie more than 
10,000 square miles of central New Brunswick, but only in the Grand Lake region 
and at Beersville are the coal seams of sufficient thickness to be mineable. The 
main deposit occurs in what is known as the Minto Coal Basin. Here there are 
2 seams but only one of them, the uppermost, is of sufficient thickness to be mined. 
This seam ranges in thickness from 16 to 30 inches, and averages about 20 inches 
thick. The seams occur near the base of the middle member of the Grand Lake 
Formation, and are estimated to underlie an area of 37,675 acres. ‘The probable 
and possible coal reserves of this area have been calculated at approximately 


78,000,000 tons. The estimate is regarded as conservative as indicating available | 


coal. Coal is being mined by both underground workings and by means of open- 
cut stripping operations, the latter being conducted wherever the coal is sufficiently 


thick, and the overburden does not exceed 35 feet. There are over a dozen separate’ 


mining operations in this basin, centred about the village of Minto and the town | 


of Chipman, the relative production of coal mined at these two centres being in- 
dicated on Map II, facing p. 347. The coal production for the district for 1945 
- amounted to 358,745 tons. The coal mined is classed as High Volatile “A” 
Bituminous rank. 


Ontario.—The lignite deposits of the Onakawana field in northern Ontario 
have attracted considerable attention since 1929, when systematic drilling was 
begun to prove up the extent and nature of the deposit which outcrops at Black- 
smith Rapids on Abitibi River. During the following three years there were drilled 
116 boreholes, spaced 1,000 feet apart, to the base of the deposit. These ‘showed 
that the lignite underlay an area of approximately 6 square miles; in the eastern part 
of the field it consists of a single seam 10 to 30 feet thick, and in the central and 
southwestern part of the field, of two seams aggregating about 35 feet thick. 
During the past 15 years, the Ontario Department of Mines and the Ontario Research 
Foundation have been endeavouring to evolve some method by which these deposits 
could be economically mined and marketed, but recently the Department has 
announced that this has proved unsuccessful and that tests are being discontinued. . 


Manitoba.—The coal resources of Manitoba are dependent on the continuity 
of the 42 foot seam of lignite that is being mined by the Woodlands Coal Company 
in LSD 2, 8. 13, Tp. 1, Rg. 24, W. of the Principal Meridian. This mine is situated 
about one-quarter mile from the old Baden Mine that is located in LSD 15, 8. 12, 
of the same Township and which is believed to be on the same seam. The old D. 
McArthur Mine located in LSD 10, S. 11, Tp. 2, Rg. 28, 74 miles to the northeast 
and about 10 miles along the contour of the hill, is believed to be also on the same 
seam. If this assumption is correct, mineable coal will likely be found to underlie 
an area of about 10 square miles. 


Saskatchewan.—The coal deposits of Saskatchewan are all of lignitic rank. 
They occur in formations of two geological ages. The Ravenscrag formation of 
Tertiary age and the Belly River formation of Upper Cretaceous age. The Tertiary 


inci ties 4 


deposits are by far the most important with respect to present and future mining — 


development. These deposits occur in the southern part of the Province which is 
divisible into three districts; the Souris River district on the east, the Wood Mountain- 


Willowbunch district in the centre, and the Cypress Hills district on the west. The — 


most important of the coal deposits are the upper 4 seams which occur in the Estevan 


area of the Souris River district, and which are mined by both open-pit and under- 


ground operations. Elsewhere throughout the Tertiary area, coal mining is being 


largely carried on by numerous small operations. Due to meagre data pertaining © 


= 
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to the existence, thickness, quality and continuity of the coal seams over much of 
this extensive district, any estimates as to the available coal must be regarded as 
only rough approximations. The coal mined in 1945, most of which came from the 
Estevan area, amounted to 1,533,142 tons. ; 

The Belly River formation of Upper Cretaceous age contains seams of lignite 
which outcrop at widely separated areas in western Saskatchewan, and especially 
along the valley of the South Saskatchewan River. The seams range in thickness 


- from a few inches up to-a maximum recorded thickness of 11 feet of dirty coal, but as 


yet, no seams have been discovered that are sufficiently thick or of sufficient purity 
to be mined profitably, and until such deposits are discovered, the coal seams should 
not be regarded as available reserves. 


Alberta.—Alberta contains by far the largest reserves of coal of any of the 
provinces of Canada. The deposits occur in the following six geological formations: 
the Kootenay and Luscar formations of Lower Cretaceous age; the Foremost and 
Oldman formations of the Belly River seriés, and the Edmonton formation all — 
of Upper Cretaceous age; and the Coalspur beds of Tertiary Paleocene age. The 
coal deposits of the Province have been arranged by the Provincial Government 
into 50 coal areas, which may be conveniently grouped into 4 main classes. These 
are: (1) Coal deposits of Lower Cretaceous age of the Inner Foothills Belt; (2) Coal 
deposits of Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary Paleocene ages of the Outer Foothills 
Belt; (3) Coal deposits of Foremost and Oldman formations of the Belly River 
Series of Upper Cretaceous age of the Plains Region; and (4) Coal deposits of the 
Edmonton formation of Upper Cretaceous age of the Plains Region. 


The Lower Cretaceous coal deposits extend along the Rocky Mountain Foothills 
from the International Boundary to beyond Smoky River, a distance of 460 miles. 
This belt has been transversely divided into 10 coal areas. Mining of the deposits 
to date has been largely restricted to where the belt is crossed by the Canadian 


Pacific Railway in the Crowsnest Pass, and along Bow River, and to the Mountain 


Park and Nordegg areas that are reached by branch lines of the Canadian National 
Railway. Between these areas there are large reserves of coal that have not 
as yet been mined. The coals mined at Blairmore, Bellevue, Coleman and Car- 
bondale in the Crowsnest Pass, and at Mountain Park, Cadomin and Luscar in 
the Mountain Park district, are largely of Medium Volatile and High Volatile ‘‘A”’ 


_ Bituminous ranks. On the other hand, those being mined at Canmore and at 


Nordegg are of Low Volatile Bituminous rank. The total production in 1945 
amounted to 3,460,736 tons. . 

The coal deposits of the Outer Foothills Belt occur in narrow bands of Belly 
River and Edmonton formations of Upper Cretaceous age, and in the Coalspur 
beds of Tertiary Paleocene age. This coal-bearing Belt extends from near the 


_ International boundary north to beyond the Canadian National Railway at En- 


trance, a distance-of 370 miles. The Belt has been divided transversely into 7 coal 
areas, which from north to south are Prairie Creek, Coalspur, Saunders, Red Deer, 
Morley, Pekisko and Pincher Creek. The production from these deposits in 1945 
amounted to 678,803 tons, 616,000 tons of which was mined in the Coalspur district. 
These coals were formerly designated as sub-bituminous coals, but are now classified 
as High Volatile ‘““C’’? Bituminous. 

The coal deposits of the Outer Plains Region belong largely to the Foremost 
and Oldman formations of the Belly River series of Upper Cretaceous age. They 


: occur in 18 of the coal areas of Alberta. The production from these areas in 1945 


~ 


ae 


amounted to 937,311 tons, the 3 main producing areas being Lethbridge, Taber 


7 
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and Brooks. The coals from most of these areas are classified as Sub-bituminous 
“A”, “B” and “C” ranks, except those in the Lethbridge and Magrath areas which 
being closer to the mountain front have been raised to the rank of High Volatile 
“‘B” Bituminous coals. 

The coal deposits of the Inner Plains Region belong largely to the Edmonton 
formation of Upper Cretaceous age. They occur in 15 of the coal areas of Alberta 
and, in 1945, produced a total of 2,657,921 tons, of which the Edmonton district 
produced 408,306 tons and the Drumheller district 1,722,667 tons. The coal of the 
Edmonton region is classed as Sub-bituminous “‘C”’ and that of the Drumheller as 
Sub-bituminous ‘‘B”’ coal. 


British Columbia.—The coal deposits of British Columbia occur in formations 
of three geological ages, Lower Cretaceous, Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary. The 
Lower Cretaceous deposits are the most important with respect to both present 
and future development. They include: the coalfields of the Crowsnest district 
in southeastern British Columbia; the coalfields of the Peace River district in north- 
eastern British Columbia; and those of the Telkwa, Groundhog and numerous other 
small bituminous coal basins in northern and northwestern British Columbia. 
In 1945 the production from the Crowsnest district coming wholly from Michel, 
Coal Creek and Elk River Collieries, amounted to 974,000 tons, the production 
from the Telkwa Coal Basin amounted to 78,561 tons, and from Hasler Creek Mine 
amounted to 3,547 tons. The coal mined in the Crowsnest district is classed as 
Medium Volatile Bituminous coal, that of the Telkwa Basin as High Volatile 
‘‘A” Bituminous coal, and that of the Peace River district as Low Volatile Bitum- 
inous coal. Where igneous intrusions occur, as in the Lake Kathlyn and Ground- 
hog areas, the coals have been raised to Anthracitic rank. 


The coal deposits of Upper Cretaceous age are restricted to the Coastal Region, 
and embrace the Nanaimo, Comox, Tsable River and Suquash coalfields of Van- 
couver Island, and the Yakoun River coal area of Graham Island. The mining of 
these deposits is confined to the Nanaimo and Cumberland areas which in 1945 
produced 623,950 tons. ‘The coal mined in these areas is classed as High Volatile 
‘‘A”” Bituminous. The reserves of the Nanaimo field are small, and the main 
production in the future will have to come largely from the Comox and Tsable 
River deposits. Geological data pertaining to the extent of these deposits are too 
meagre to estimate their available reserves. 


Coal deposits of Tertiary age occur in numerous small basins in southern, 
central and northwestern British Columbia, and underlie a large area in the northern 
part of Graham Island. The deposits include those at Princeton, Tulameen, 
Merritt, White Lake, Hat Creek, North Kamloops, Coal Creek, Bowron, Stikine 
River and Liard River coal areas. The coals are largely Lignite and Sub-bituminous, — 
but in a few localities as at White Lake where the coal seams have been invaded by _ 
igneous dykes and covered by lava flows, the coal in the immediate vicinity of the 
intrusion has been raised to Bituminous or even Anthracitic rank. Mining of 
these deposits in 1945 was largely restricted to the Tulameen and Merritt deposits, 
which produced 63,000 tons. 

The total production for British Columbia in 1945 amounted to 1,699,780 tons. 
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Yukon.—Coal deposits of Jurassic-Cretaceous and of Tertiary. ages occur 
widely distributed throughout the Yukon. Those of Jurassic-Cretaceous age occur 
at the following areas: Fish Lake and Wheaton areas in Whitehorse district; Big 


Salmon, Claire Creek, Cassiar Bar, Hootelanqua, Mason Landing and Kynocks 


area in Laberge district; at Five Fingers, Minto, Tantalus and Ptarmigan Creek 
areas in Carmacks district; at Nordenskieold and Kynocks areas in Aishihik district; 
in Old Crow district; in Peel River district; and at Moose River in the Arctic Coast 
district. ‘These deposits are largely of Bituminous rank. 


Deposits of Lignite of Tertiary-Paleocene age occur in the following areas: 
Rock Creek coalfield in Dawson district; Indian River coal area, Ogilvie district; 
Wade Creek, Duke River and Sheep Creek areas in Klaune district; Jarvis River 
area in Kaskawulsh district; Squaw Creek in Dezadeash district; Liard River and 
Hyland River areas in Watson Lake district, and in the Bonnet Plume district. 


Coal mining to date has been confined to small mines located at Tantalus, 
Butte, Five Fingers, Rock Creek and Moose River, to meet local demands. 


Northwest Territories.—Lignite deposits of Tertiary age occur at 6 localities 
on the mainland, and have been reported from 10 widely separated localities on 
the Arctic Islands. Bituminous coal either as seam outcrops in Pennsylvanian 
rocks of Carboniferous age or as float coal have been reported from 32 localities, 
extending from Banks Island to Ellesmere Island a distance of over 1,000 miles, 
as indicated on the map facing this page. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Production of Fuels 
Coal 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal and oil, output is relatively small in comparison with domestic 
requirements. 

22.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition. 


New : British Totals 
Year a ts Bruns- one coed Alberta | Colum- | Yukon 

Se wick Ope chewen bia Quantity Value 

short short short short short short short short $ 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1926. 6,747,477 Vey lee - 439,803] 6,503,705} 2,613,719] 316 16,478,131} 59,875,094 
1929. 7,056,183) 218,706 - 580,189} 7,150,693} 2,490,378] 458 17,496,557} 63,065,170 
1930. 6,252,552} 209,349 _ 579,424] 5,755,528] 2,083,818} 653 14,881,324] 52,849,748 
1931. 4,955, 563 182,181) 1,306! 662, 836] 4,564,015} 1,876, 406 904 12,243,211] 41,207, 682 
1932. 4,084,581} 212,695) 1,552 887,139} 4,870,648] 1,681,490} 808 11,738,913} 37,117,695 
1933. 4,557,590] 312,303) 3,880 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272) 862 11,903,344] 35,923,962 
1934. 6,341, 625 314,750} 4,113 909, 288} 4,753,810} 1,485, 969 638 13,810,198} 42,045, 942 
1935. 5, 822,075 346,024) 3,106 921,785] 5,462,894] 1,331, 287 835 13,888,006] 41,963,110 
1936. 6, 649, 102 368,618} 4,029 | 1,020,792) 5,696,960} 1,489,171 510 15,229,182) 45,791,934 
LOS tine 7,256,954] 364,714! 3,172 | 1,049,348] 5,562,839] 1,598, 843 84 15,835,954] 48,752,048 
1938. 6,236,417} 342,238] 2,016 | 1,022,166} 5,251,233} 1,440,287] 361 14,294,718) 43,982,171 
1939. 7,051,176 468,421} 1,188 960,000) 5,519,208) 1,692,755} Nil 15,692,698) 48,676,990 
1940. 7,848, 921 547,064} 1,697 | 1,097,517) 6,203,839] 1, 867,846 oA 17,566,884} 54,675, 844 
1941. 7,387, 762 523,344] 1,246 | 1,322,763) 6,969,962) 2,020, 844 <é 18,225,921) 58,059, 630 
1942. 7,204,852) 435,203} 1,265 | 1,301,116) 7,754,053} 2,168,541 es 18,865,030} 62,897,581 
1943. 6,108,085} 372,873 999.) 1,665,972) 7,676,726) 2,039, 402 i 17,859,057} 62,877,549 
1944....| 5,745,671 345,123} Nil 1,372,766] 7,428,708] 2,134, 231 y 17,026,499} 70,433,169 
19452... .| 5,232,667| 367,132 és 1,552,0161 7,829,468 fe 16,692,465| 68,854, 233 


1 First reported production. 


2 Subject to revision. 


1,711, 182 
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The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, 
‘while the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, in Ontario 
and Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer 
United States coalfields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The coal produced in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia is all classed as bituminous, while 
Alberta produces bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite and Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba lignite only. 


23.—_Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal into Canada, 1926-45 


Norr.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Anthracite Bituminous! Lignite Totals 
short $ short $ short § short § 
tons tons tons tons 
1926 4,192,419 | 34,202,166 | 12,376,606 | 25,511,932 | 10,423 | 45,567 || 16,579, 448 59, 759, 665 
1929 4,019,917 | 28,809,792 | 14,170,138 | 27,140,968 | 14,108 | 62,508 || 18,204,163 | 56,013, 268 
1930 4,256,090 | 30,098,910 | 14,497,955 | 26,522,765 | 18,676 | 72,691 || 18,772,721 56, 694, 366 
1931 3,162,317 | 21,067,025 | 9,952,280 | 15,732,710 | 6,410 | 29,603 || 13,121,007 | 36,829,338 
1932 3,148,902 | 19,312,710 | 8,807,131 | 12,011,398 | 3,004 | 13,701 } 11,959,087 31, 337, 809 
1933 3,015,571 | 17,610,091 8,185,759 | 10,501,924 | 2,707 | 10,176 || 11,204,037 | 28,122,191 
1934 3,500,563 | 18,414,060 | 9,471,605 | 16,641,659 | 2,791 9,661 || 12,974,959 | 35,065,380 
1935 3,442,835 | 17,445,102 | 8,630,686 | 15,867,107 | 5,246 | 19,040 || 12,078,767 | 33,331,249 
1936. 3,418,556 | 17,897,635 | 9,700,002 | 17,039,408 | 4,878 | 18,347 } 13, 128, 431 34, 955, 390 
TOS ees 3,488,278 | 17,317,449 | 11,180,827 | 20, 835, 587 1,494 | 5,582 || 14,670,599 | 38,158,618 
TOSS eaters 3,475,801 | 18,079,657 | 9,533,729 | 17,734,567 | 2,961 | 11,690 | 13,012, 491 35, 825, 914 
1059 see 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 | 3,398 | 11,942 || 14,998,645 | 41,578, 685 
TGA) A. ee: 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 18,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 7,669 || 17,426,734 | 49, 630, 132 
1941. Se 3,853,010 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558, 900 934 | 3,046 || 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
14D aoe 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343, 442 239 1,148 |) 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
1O43 een 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325, 413 307 1,487 || 28,108,922 | 101,245, 455 
1944.......| 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718, 988 171 1,038 |) 28, 723, 854 | 113,138,016 
1940 SN axe 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74, 861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,203,991 |1038, 546, 5912 


1Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 2 During 1945 Canada also imported 142,435 


short tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617. 


24.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, 1926-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
BLS Lota «aera AGS Sie eh a T0285 2008 957895436 | 10S fects. cs sae ene ee 355, 268 1, 441,879 
1OZO Oe RAO interac chine S49 O72 Mma SD OLGs || wl Ca Omepterannice rit clea ie 353, 181 1, 540, 990 
1 OR Oita. Rime eas xian = (yy eh SSR RYAG SLO IGE) Ge a5 Sopa di onal de: 376, 208 1,666, 934 
LOB Tiree ey eBaee ategraic sed = 359; 853+ |) oL,909):922 iI WOAOE mets cine eerste 504, 898 2,361,551 
1 ODD AR ott eae were acts: 2 285. 497 | 2s. 433, O86 LOFTS emer... 3c iets haat 531, 449 2,596, 626 
MOSSES Gepere « Bete erat scree 259233. |malant SS e220 TOFD aaa. beeen ieeea 815, 585 4,278, 345 
1934 Goren. ee ait = hatetne 306,335. [901,400,978 i L943 eee Place oe ee 1,110,101 5, 428, 362 
NOS ena ine = Renee erences 418.391, 15 1906047 |) 194400 Jens acetal cat eeme 1,010, 240 5, 984, 827 
19S Gree RAI ce Uae teres. os AVIS TAH 92 SbS4 ie T94OEG stares cue emer anehe 840, 708 5, 3038, 543 


1 Subject to revision. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-44 are shown in Table 25 and detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1944 are given in Table 26; the difference between the totals of 
the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may 


ae ee ee 
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be held in bond at Canadian ports and not ‘cleared for consumption” until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond, but while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic con- 
sumption if required. 


25.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
~ Percentages, 1926-44 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption”’ 


Year Gsnddian Coal Grand Per 


From : 
ae United Total2 Total Capita’ 
i Kingdom 

short ‘ short short short e short short 

tons D.C. tons tons tons Dee: tons tons 
LOQG eee se fami 15, 086, 296 47-7 || 16,204,405 287,299 | 16,565,555 | 52-3 31, 651, 851 3°349 
LODO) Creer 16, 387, 461 48-0 || 16,780,452 843,502 | 17,724,132 |. 52-0 || 34,111,593 3°401 
COBO eee 14, 052, 671 43-3 16, 971, 933 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 | 56-7 || 32,464,710 | 3-180 
LOS ee aeeien 11,682,779 47-7 11, 793, 798 987,442 | 12,828,327 52-3 24,511,106 2-362 
LOS 2 eee: 11, 212, 701 49-0 9, 889, 866 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 | 51-0 |] 22,867,193 | 2-176 

fag 

TORS He ore coke aes 11, 456, 273 51-5 8, 865, 935 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 | 48-5 |] 22,265,235 | 2-094 
DODO La icae lo tees 13, 236, 406 51-1 10, 580, 710 1,981,116 | 12,651, 168 48-9 25, 887, 574 2-410 
HOD SEE crepes 13,306,303 | 53-1 9,618, 518 1,822,500 | 11,735,885 | 46-9 || 25,042,138 | 2-309 
OSG? suisse ee 14, 508, 652 53-3 10, 801, 643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 46-7 27, 228, 167 2-487 
TOT eiinsee ose 15,172,729 | 51-5 12, 574, 574 1,211,052 | 14,268,585 | 48-5 || 29,441,314 | 2-666 
OBS eaten 13,800,094 | 53-5 10, 754, 747 1,257,887 | 12,012,634 | 46-5 || 25,812,728 | 2-315 
NOG OM Fay, Sax, 14,902,915 | 50-6 12, 923, 708 1,099,419 | 14,564,679 | 49-4 || 29,467,594 | 2-615 
NOAQS Ae hoc: 16,666,234 | 49-5 15,509, 779 1,514,458 | 17,036,090 | 50-5 || 38,702,324 | 2-961 
TOSI ee ae 17, 227,151 46-2 19, 332, 479 693,902 | 20,026,082 | 53-8 || 37,253,233 | 3-237 
LOAD Se tee 17,725, 761 42-0 || 24,140, 841 388,948 | 24,529,361 58-0 || 42,255,122 | 3-626 
[O43 ee atte d 16,321,006 | 37-1 27,3038, 776 391,475 | 27,695,098 | 62-9 |) 44,016,104 | 3-727 
LOGAN oh icrealrent 15,660,808 | 35-7 || 27,948,008 218,511 | 28,166, 201 64-3 || 48,827,009 | 3-659 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from 
countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this 
column to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for 
ships’ stores. 3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 127. 


26.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Made Available for 
Consumption in Canada, 1944 


Nore.—For details by provinces, see’*the Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 


Canadian Coal Coal *Made 


Grade ooo ee d | Available for 

Output Exported Consumption 
short tons short tons short tons short tons 
PERL EACILO ets isieeh eke oes id la waleew sal cease Nil : - 4,413, 227 4,413, 227 
PST GALITN TINO MSs Bid fel Re Ae soos ciara sa neielsqe ano <ereiers 11, 776, 439 999, 407 24, 513, 527 35, 290, 559 
POA MINOUS Tele naeniete s aelees va ceeke seme tes 729,427 Nil Nil 729, 427 
MESETILL OMAP ers icrerce BiceWilds ciccenialbae Nee owiehe 4, 520, 633 10, 833 171 4,509; 971 
POL AIS ee CoN eetioct N irvosee ue bs 17,026,499 1,010,240 28,926,920 44,943,184 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared from customs. 
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Natural Gas 

The producing natural gas wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are the 
Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 
80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. 
Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf Well in the Fabyan Field. 
Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into production during 
1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1945, Alberta was credited with 
over 54 p.c. of the total value and 82 p.c. of the total quantity, while Ontario con- 
sumed over 43 p.c. of the value and over 16 p.c. of the total quantity. 
27.— Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Consumed in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 


Norr.—For the years 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928 
p. 188; for the years 1920-25 and 1927-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Canada Year Book. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canadal 
M cu. ft. $ M. cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
TOZG=.2 oat 648,316 | 128,300 | 7,764,996 | 4,409,593 | 10,794,697 | 3,019,221 |) 19,208,209 7,557,174 
LQ29e 7 ewes 678,456 | 333,002 8,586,475 | 4,959,695 | 19,112,931 | 4,684,247 || 28,378, 462 9,977, 124 
ROBO ieee. 661,975 | 325,751 7,965,761 | 5,034,828 | 20,748,583 | 4,929,226 || 29,376,919 10, 289, 985 
LOS tes RA. 655, 891 | 323,184 7,419,534 | 4,635,497 | 17,798,698 | 4,067,893 || 25,874,723 9,026, 754 
LORD. Buslers 662,452 | 326,191 7,386,154 | 4,719,297 | 15,370,968 | 3,853,794 || 23,420,174 8,899, 462 
LOSS es 618,033 | 302,706 | 7,166,659 | 4,523,085 | 15,352,811 | 3,886,263 || 23, 188,103 8,712,234 
1 OS Banik oles 623,601 | 306,005 7,682,851 | 4,741,368 | 14,841,491 | 3,707,276 || 23,162,324 8, 759, 652 
NOS Saaness 615, 454 | 303, 886 8,158,825 | 4,938,084 | 16,060,349 | 4,113,486 || 24,910, 786 9,363, 141 
LOSG6e02 he 606,246 | 298,819 | 10,006,748 | 6,052,294 | 17,407,820 | 4,376,720 || 28,113,348 10, 762, 243 
AY Biota Seek 576,671 | 283,922 10,746,334 |'6,588,798 | 20,955,506 | 4,766,487 |) 32,380,991 11, 674, 802 
1038 a bers 577,492 | 284,689 | 10, 952, 806 | 6,460,764 | 21,822,108 | 4,807,346 || 33,444,791 11,587, 450 
1989S ae 606,382 | 292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 | 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 |) 35,185, 146 12,507,307 
19400 ee: 616,041 | 300,543 | 13,053,403 | 7,745,834 | 27,459,808 | 4,923,469 |] 41, 232,125 13,000, 593 
POAT eee 653,542 | 317,437 | 11,828,703 | 7,140,130 | 30,905,440 | 5,175,364 || 43,495,353 12,665, 116 
nO Pak a eas 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 | 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 | 6,146,146 || 45,697,359 13,301, 655 
O43 eas 675,029 | 327,787 | 7,914,408 | 6,543,918 | 35,569,078 | 6,241,815 || 44,276,216 | 13,159,418 
1044 Sere. 702,464 | 341,636 7,082,508 | 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 | 6,339, 817 |} 45, 067, 158 11,422,541 
1945255. 655,000 | 321,000 8,256,000 | 5,449,000 | 41,730,000 | 7,094,000 }} 50,794, 000 12,879,000 


1 Totals for Canada include small amounts consumed in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Northwest 
‘Territories. 2 Subject to revision. 


Petroleum . 

A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry in Canada is 
given at pp. 266-267 of the 1941 Year Book. At pp. 316-317 of the 1943-44 edition, 
the developments of oil production in the Northwest Territories are covered. 


The quantity of crude petroleum produced in 1945 was less by 15 p.c. than that 
produced in 1944. The greatest decline was shown by the Northwest Territories 


due to the closing of the Whitehorse refinery in March, 1945, which was followed _ 
by the shutting down of the majority of the producing wells in the Fort Norman 


field. Only those required for production of aviation fuel and for use in the mining 
areas of the Northwest Territories have since been producing. 


a a _ 
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28.—Production of Crude Petroleum in Canada, by Provinces, 1933-45 


: . Northwest 
Year | New Brunswick Ontario Albertat Farritories Canada 
bbl $ bbl $ bbl. $ bbl $ bbl. $ 
1983..05% 8,835} 18,111} 136,058 253, 486 995, 832] 2,844, 157 4,608} 23,037|| 1,145,333] 3,138,791 
TOS4. cao 11,106} 22,277) 141,385] 299,874] 1,253,966] 3,104, 823 4,438) 22,188]| 1,410,895) 3,449, 162 
19385..%.. 12,954} 18,2380} 165,041} 346,156] 1,263,510] 3,102, 227 5,115} 25,575) 1,446,620} 3,492,188 
1986..... 17,112] 24,075} 165,495] 350, 767| 1, 312,368) 3,019, 930 5,399] 26,995] 1,500,374] 3,421,767 
VOR Tiss <2 18,089} 25,496) 165,205) 356,000] 2,749,085) 4,961,002} 11,371 56, 855]) 2,943,750) 5,399,353 
TOSS ae 19,276) 27,246] 172,641] 359,268) 6,751,312] 8,775,094 22,855) 68,565] 6,966,084] 9,230,173 
1989..... 22,799] 32,082} 206,379} 401,430) 7,576,932] 9,362,363] 20,191 50,477|| 7,826,301] 9,846,352 
LY caps ae 22,167] 31,220] 187,644] 397,078) 8,362, 203]10, 694,394] 18,633 37, 265}| 8,590, 9782 11,160, 2132 
ICY eee 31,359} 44,102} 160,238] 337,760) 9,918,577/13, 985,906 23,664) 47,328/10, 133, 838 14, 415, 096 
1942..... 28,089) 39,467| 143,845] 306, 242/10, 117, 073/15, 514,665] 75,789 108, 477||10, 364, 796 15, 968, 851 
1943... 5. 24,530) 34,342) 132,492} 311,356] 9,601, 530/15, 724,518] 293,750 400, 20110, 052, 302/16, 470, 417 
1944..... 23,296} 32,832) 125,067) 296,420) 8,727,366)14, 468, 061 1,223, 675) 632, 587||10, 099, 404/15, 429, 900 
19453,.... 31,000} 44,000) 114,000} 272,000) 8,039, 000/13, 169,000] 351, "000 259,000 8,550,0002 13,759,0002 


1 These figures are compiled on a somewhat different basis from the figures of the Alberta Govern- 
ment given on p. 352. 2 Includes 331 bbl. at $256 in Saskatchewan in 1940 and 15,000 bbl. at $15,000 
in Saskatchewan in 1945. 3 Subject to revision. 


The Alberta Oil Fields.*—Over 90 p.c. of Canada’s oil is produced from the 
wells of Alberta. The year 1942 was the peak year for oil production in that 
Province when, for the first time in its history, the oil fields produced over 10,000,000 
barrels. Since then there has been a steady decline in production. During 
the first half of 1945 the rate of decline was noticeably reduced, due to the encourag- 
ing performance of newly completed wells in the Turner Valley, but the trend changed 
in the latter part of the year with the result that the output of Turner Valley in 
1945 was 7,422,061 bbl., a decrease of 904,253 bbl. from the 1944 figure. Over 


90 p.c. of Alberta’s production comes from the Turney Valley. 


The situation was brighter in other producing fields of the Province in which 


3 the total increased from 462,412 bbl. in 1944 to 633,379 bbl. in 1945, offsetting to 


some extent the decrease in the Turner Valley. Conrad, Princess, Lloydminster 
and Vermilion were the principal contributors to this increase. During December, 


1945, the Conrad Field presented an average of 517 bbl. daily from 17 wells; 


Princess, 207 bbl. from 8 wells; Lloydminster, 115 bbl. from 9 wells; and Vermilion 
569 bbl. from 47 wells. The figures covering Lloydminster deal only with the 
wells on the Alberta side of the boundary; the field extends into the Province of 
Saskatchewan where production is also being obtained. Ram River in the foothills 


_ area is reported to be reaming its No. 3 Well and has also started its No. 4 on the 
Clearwater River. Development is being continued in the Jumping Pound area 


and the Home Brazeau Well, about 25 miles to the northwest of the railway terminus 


i of Brazeau, is being watched with considerable interest. This general district has 


ace al acca ia ania 


for some time been regarded as possessing potential possibilities. 


Exploratory work was intensified settee rk the Province in 1945 and will be 
continued during 1946. 


* Statements taken from ‘1945 Alberta Oil Review’’ by J. L. Irwin, Supervisor of Publications, 
_ Government’ of Alberta. 
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29.—Production of Petroleum from Alberta Wells, 1914-45 


NE ——————————— na nnn 


Year Quantity Year Quantity Year Quantity Year Quantity 

bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. a 
1914-21...... 665675. 11928... 050 a 489,532 || 1935........ 1,263; 9682) 1042.. 5 vec. 10, 136, 296 | 
ROL ate ears ot? 15,796 |] 1929... 00048 999,523 || 1936........ 1,320,428 || 1943........ 9,674, 548 
1923 ov. sven: 10,003] 1930... 2. sues 1,436,259 |) 1987-....... 2,796, 874 || 1944........ _ 8,788,726 | 
1924 SG icoss WYP ene (ee BERS Rear 1,454,816 || 1938........ 6,743,101 || 1945........ 8,055,440 
1925.0 Beene 180, 885 || 19382........ 918, 154 |) 1939.2... we 7,593,492 || Total....... ~ 83,186, 858 : 
1926008 ov 219, 598sN 1983s .1 se. ss 1,012,784 101040, os eke 8,495, 207 { 
1027 ale 332,312 1934 Reet Se 1,266,049 || 1941........ 9,908, 643 


The Bituminous Sands Development.—Alberta, in its bituminous sands deposit — 
at McMurray, has the greatest known oil reserve on the face of the earth. Estimates — 
vary between that of Canadian geologists at 100,000,000,000 tons and that of the © 
United States Bureau of Mines at 250,000,000,000 tons. The yield at present j 
is about one barrel of oil per ton of sands. : 


At Bitumount, 50 miles north of McMurray on the Athabaska River, an 
Oil Sands Limited plant is being erected and experimentation regarding processing — 
of the sand in that area has been carried out. Overburden covering the outcrop ~ 
is very light at Bitumount and the product, being soft, lends itself more readily to ~ 
separation than the harder outcrop in other parts of the reserve. 


Another feature of the Bitumount area is the question of usage of the separated 3 
sand for glass manufacture. The sand analysed for such purpose has been ~ 
favourably reported on, and quantities have been transported to points of : 
manufacture. ; 


Subsection 2.—Empire and World Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 19388, the let 
year for which complete figures are available, amounted to about 1,420,000, 000 
long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the previous year. 


Petroleum.*—Oil production for the world, in 1945, reached a total of 
2,493,680,000 bbl.; this figure is exclusive of production in Russia and countries — 
previously controlled by the Axis. The countries contributing the major part of 7 
this total were: United States, 1,754,190,000 bbl.; Venezuela, 295,550,000 bbL; 3% 


me 


Near and Middle East, 184,690,000 bbl.; and Mexico, 42,340,000 bbl. Thepro- ¥ 
duction of each of these countries showed an increase over 1944. é 


The British Empire produces only about 2 p.c. of world production of petroleum. — 
Table 30 shows Empire production for the years 1942 to 1945. F 


* Preliminary data supplied by J. L. Irwin, Supervisor of Publications, Government of Alberta. 
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So Se SUE Sis SST ASN a a BS WE AE Oa a Seine er me La 
30. ion i iti ire, 1942-45 
a  N 
Country Sieeetanes 1943 1944 1945 siete 
1945 
bbl. bbl, bls bbl. 
+ Bahrein Island......0..........00. 7,250,000 | 6,570,000 | 6,800,000 | 7,304,000 1 13-6 
ee uk oe, Nil Nil 11,000,000} 8,000,000 || 14-9 
Mee pear aw” 2, 500, 000 913, 000 750,000 750,000 1-4 
Rennes. og boc4s sea Ree oe 10,384,019 | 10,123,205 | 10,099,404] 8,567,947 | 16-0 
Brnstent murine Gti, Nil Nil 670, 000 500, 000 0-9 
Maia Cte a at Ya: bes 2,500,000 | 2,555,000] 3,000,000} 3,000,000 5-6 
GE Ss nas Nil Nil 4,000,000 | 4,000, 000 7-5 
Reda te tea 21,500,000 | 25,000,000 | 22,000,000 | 21,500,000 | 40-1 
Totals, British Empire....... 44,134,019 | 45,161,205 | 58,319,404 | 53,621,947 || 100-0 
BeC\pritish’@aipire of World’... 2-15 Gia va nn yt ed cn : 


Section 6.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding 
Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important mineral included in this group followed 
by salt, gypsum and sulphur. Figures of production of these minerals since 1926 


are given in the following tables. A reference to Table 2 at p. 320 and Table 6 at 


_ p. 325 shows numerous other minerals, used chiefly for chemical and industrial 
_ purposes, which are classified under this group. Among these may be mentioned 


quartz, peat moss, feldspar, graphite, iron oxides (ochre), magnesitic dolomite, 


' mica, nepheline-syenite, silica brick, sodium sulphate, tale and soapstone. Statistics 


of production for recent years of these and other minerals of lesser importance appear 


i in the. tables mentioned above. 


1926-45 
_ Nors.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 


3 years 1911-25 and 1927-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition. 


y 5 ee E 
SS a a SS aS 


1 Subject to revision 


me Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

3 short tons $ short tons $ short tons $ 

s 199 279,403 | 10,099,423 |} 1934.... 155,980 | 4,936,326 |} 1940.... 346, 805 15, 619, 865 
%. 306,055 | 13,172,581 1935. ed 210, 467 7,054,614 |} 1941.... 477,846 | 21,468,840 
e _ 242,114 | 8,390,163 | 1936....} - 301,287 | 9,958,183 |] 1942....) 439,459 | 22, 663,283 
a 164,296 | 4,812,886 || 1937.... 410,026 | 14,505,791 || 1943... 467,196 | 23,169,505 
1 122,977 | 3,039,721 || 1938.... 289,793 | 12,890,195 || 1944.... 419,265 | 20,619,516. 
% 158,367 | 5,211,177 || 1939.... 364,472 | 15,859,212 || 19451... 460,051 21,405, 391 
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354 
32.—Salt Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 
Year MeN Ontario Manitoba See Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1926: che damteen wt 8,165 252,345 - Nil 2,037 262, 547 1,480, 149 
LOATH sitedvate 14,391 254, 181 - uae 100 268, 672 1,614, 667 
O28 etree a sacs 19, 604 279, 841 - iS Nil 299, 445 1,495,971 
1929 ve tlre. 27, 819 302, 445 = “s sl 330, 264 1,578, 086 
VOSO Ny eee creer 23, 058 248, 637 - of - 271, 695 1, 694, 631 
1 OSTA See sc 27,718 231,329 - ve # 259, 047 1,904, 149 . 
QS ZTE aettvecsh ons 31,897 231, 1388 508! $ . 263,543 1,947,551 ! 
lth eee Soman 34, 278 244,107 1,499 231 <f 280,115 1,939,874 
POS Sarre crtlbieten 42, 886 276,751 1, 664 452 We 321, 753 1,954, 953 
POS Dera vicpeye ci. 38, 701 320, 003 1,538 101 ie 360, 343 1, 880,978 - 
1OSGe ee Ns sens 88,774 350, 044 2,498 Nil y 391,316 1,778, 144 
DOS ae orher ieee 47, 865 407, 701 3,391 ss e 458, 957 1,799,465 
LOSS einai sieensios 44,950 388, 130 2,920 . 4,045 440, 045 1,912,913 
OSG Sr aciteveeoras 47, 885 370, 843 2,453 ey 3,319 424, 500 2,486,632 — 
TOS ine ea rciate 42,495 412,401 3,076 6, 742 464,714 2, 828, 269 
Ry See eet ieee 54,007 477,170 13,051 sf 16,617 560, 845 3,196,165 
Oboe caigtsGtemiek 50, 199 558, 407 22,706 5 22,360 653, 672 3,844,187 — 
1048 sien cess 47,775 594, 889 27, 523 “ 17,499 687, 686 4,379,378 — 
1 OAS ees oi ek 38, 809 603, 806 27, 267 ss 25,335 695, 217 4,074,021 — 
19452 eae 36, 558 585, 260 26, 300 nf 29, 886 678, 004 4,025,083 — 
1 First recorded commercial production. 2 Subject to revision. ‘ 
i 
—Gypsum Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-45 
Nortre.—Figures for 1927-28 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year Book. : 
: New ; 5 British a 
ven Nova Scotia Brunswick| Ontario | Manitoba Gohimbia Canada q 
eS Re a ee - is 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity || Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ ; 
1926... 3..." 678,107 | 1,187,918 59, 546 89, 987 35, 172 20,916 883,728 | 2,770, 812 s 
920 erecta. 948,895 | 1,152,160 70, 482 100, 347 67, 269 24,696 || 1,211,689 3,345, 696 © = 
T9380 cee 827, 063 982, 287 82, 674 94,946 34, 157 32,128 |} 1,070, 968 2,818,788 — iG 
LOS Ue ean 707,817 878, 487 58, 957 53, 358 23,076 20, 544 863, 752 2,111,517 
O52 Sessile: 341, 508 398, 861 38,019 35, 655 12,719 10,728 438, 629 1,080,379 : 
1933. 315, 948 363, 528 30,391 24, 460 6, 830 5,107 382, 736 675,822 : 
1934 ieee 378, 287 488, 044 30,398 33, 234 9,657 9,661 461, 237 863,776 
1OSD ears: 454, 703 523, 216 30, 796 38, 247 10, 500 7,618 541, 864 932,203 
193 Giese 729,019 808, 294 38, 470 40,191 12,064 14,078 833, 822 1,278,971 
LOST en 926, 796 978, 288 36, 906 53, 780 13, 941 15, 764 |} 1,047,187 | 1,540,483 — 
1038.3 870,856 | 908,383 48,418 | 57,503 14,571 17,451 || 1,008,799 | 1,502,265 
1939 1,298,618 | 1,340, 830 29,765 59, 440 15, 961 18,150 || 1,421, 934 1,935, 127 
1940 ore ae 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 Longe 23, 108 19,987 || 1,448,788 2,065,933 — 
194 ees 1,395,172 | ‘1,517,297 56,172 90, 599 27,601 23, 862 || 1,598, 406 2,248,428 — 
1942... i... 394, 216 512,762 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23,313 566, 166 1,254,182 — 
1943....... 255,736 | 368, 639 36, 263 92,448 37, 989 24,412 |} 446,848 | 1,381,468 3 
1944....... 401, 284 489, 932 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24, 222 596, 164 1,511,978 © 
19451...... 631,413 792,076 47,000 88, 513 43,981 11,473 822,380 1,928, oa 
| 
1 Subject to revision. ‘ 
mt 
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34.—Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced in Canada, 1926-45 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ ; 
T9265. .0108-« « 8,975 63,899 || 1983...... 57,373 510,299 || 1940...... 170, 630 | 1,298,018 
POD TL Y cise ae 25, 229 198,388 |} 1934...... 51, 637 515,502 || 1941...... 260,023 | 1,702,786 
MOQSE sia oes 38, 589 321033: | 1985.20. 5. 67,446 634,285 || 1942...... 303,714 | 1,994,891 
HO ZO 2 sss 42,781 350, 843 || 19386...... 122,132 | 1,083,055 || 1948...... 257,515 | 1,753,425 
POAC oii ales 37, 730 314,835 |) 1987...... 130,913 | 1,154,992 || 1944...... 248,088 | 1,755,739 
1931. 50, 107 429,457 || 1988...... 112,395 | 1,044,817 || 19452..... 245,859 | 1,860,860 
LOB 2s... te 53,172 470,014 || 1989...... 211,278 | 1,668,025 


1 Prior to 1927 figures show sulphur content of pyrites shipped; 1927-45 figures are for sulphur content 
of pyrites shipped plus sulphur recovered from smelter gases. 2 Subject to revision. 


Section 7.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials 


Statistics in this Section include the output of those firms engaged in the 
production of clay products, Portland cement, lime, sand, gravel and stone, and 
the production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry as a whole. The following tables give figures for the main 


structural materials. 


35.—Values of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials Produced in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1926-45 
Nova New : Saskat- British 
Year Sicohiasal Brunswick Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba ehewran Alberta Sahin hie Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ _$ $ $ $ 

1926.... 626, 188 383, 233/13, 222, 702/17, 650, 738} 2,608, 110 359,409) 2,144,391] 2,964, 627/139, 959, 398 
1927....} 1,160,201 475,365]15, 073, 707|19, 662,038] 2,373,075 574,304] 2,541,689] 2,949, 040/44, 809, 419 
1928.... 997,331 400, 140/16, 849, 955]20, 488, 279] 3,166,797 809,371] 3,478,580} 3,596, 7281/49, 737, 181 
1929....| 1,334,934} 585, 696/18, 424, 828/25,001,461] 4,291,397] 1,190,168] 3,665,321) 4,041, 029/58, 534, 834 
1930....| 1,239,306 624, 012/17, 966, 698]21, 812, 563| 4,284,457) 1,101,062} 2,646,327) 4,053, 040/53, 727, 465 
Meel9ol. ... 970, 933 630, 542/18, 104, 022/15, 225,817} 2,534, 749 562,964] 2,185,839] 3,943, 429/44, 158, 295 
-1932....| 482,075} 779,492] 8,062,951) 8,827,968] 1,259,733] 176,681] 1,039,093] 1,820, 290/22, 398, 283 
LOSS? .’. 378, 320 644,570} 5,747,715] 7,340,086 667,012 111, 938 654,334] 1,152, 712)/16, 696, 687 
1934... 511,026] 669,726] 6,115,682] 8,988,681] 761,742} 260,030) 843,629] 1,136, 245)/19, 286, 761 
1935....| 1,660,981] 1,241,957] 7,241,494) 8,894,538) 1,459,614 269, 320 973, 774| 1,473, 722/123, 215, 400 
1936. ...| 1,763,516 931, 827) 7,503; 022}10,326, 967) 1,666,789 380,115) 1,245,549} 1,925, 293/25,770,7411 
1937....| 2,293,325] 1,128, 931/10, 350, 583}15, 121,178} 1,673, 124 585,673] 1,303,533} 2,413, 3521134, 869, 699 
~ 1988....| 1,611,111] 2,188, 889/11, 619, 514/11,997,177| 1,805,875} 781,224) 1,627,462] 2,247, 414/33, 878, 666 
—-1939....]} 1,829,207) 1,911,041]12, 319, 773]12, 856, 694] 1,646,797 556,973] 1,947,453] 2,314, 8211135, 382, 759 
19402...) 1,855,771 936, 161/15, 001, 749]16, 686, 844) 2,600, 304 906,181] 2,971,550} 2,795,389143, 703, 949 
19412...) 1,330,888] 1,145, 412/16, 631, 657/18, 652,999] 2,197,095 631,732] 2,626,277] 3,416, 996/46, 633,056 
19422...| 1,980,912] 1,305,343/17, 723, 293]16, 557, 804) 2,317,938 707,123] 2,836,160} 3,564, 405}/46, 992,973 
1943....|°1,597,791|  911,121/15, 430, 999}15, 020, 990] 2,288,339] 932,412} 2,661,834] 3, 166, 768//42,010, 254 
1944....| 1,081,805] 1,637, 409]14, 597, 540/15, 716,361] 2,546,722 864,082} 3,044, 236} 3, 496, 782)/42, 984, 937 
19453. . | 1,411,813] 1,686, 187/16, 578, 513)16, 549,678) 2,971,050 683,509] 3,148,755} 3, 781, 837/46, 806, 342 


Da 
_. 


: 1Includes $27,663 for sand and gravel in Prince Edward Island. 
containers. 
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36.—Values (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
1926-45 


1 Subject to revision. 


7 Nova New 
Year Scotia |Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ 
1926.... 362, 667 75,851) 2,702,298 
1927 Saree 416,417 87,185] 2,734, 738 
1928.... 496,577 72,192} 3,097,295 
1929... 653, 157 160,006) 3,187,702 
19302... 495,333 162,536} 2,464, 044 
1930. 467,126 143,348] 2,360,908 
193280. W/2Nbd7 68,151] 1,064,551 
LOSS sn. e 125,500 46,917 580,088 
1934.... 157, 158 59,897} 632,322 
1035ne 270,478 62,478} 593,162 
1936.... 355, 254 102,256} 691,765 
Osteen. 406, 846 123, 876| 1,053, 153 
1938... 340, 253 123,625} 1,022,194 
1039R ee 339, 952 129,985] 1,274,776 
1940.... 490,543 171,745] 1,546, 246 
194i 529, 435 193,643} 1,944,358 
1942)... 618,441 246,041) 1,741,297 
O43 Ree 478,571 216,446] 1,504, 428 
1944.... 402,694] 207,051] 1,881,791 
19451... 393, 250 174, 250} 2,510, 295 


Ontario |Manitoba 


$ 


, 853,035 


1,261,006 
1,370, 225 


1,573,936 
2,033, 845 
2,083, 496 
2,346, 638 
2,508, 540 


3,087, 616 
2,549, 486 
2,453, 829 
2,347,396 
2,756,724 


$ 


248, 497 
201,464 
291,791 
362,240 
215, 967 


122, 628 
49,773 
20, 966 
37,916 
74,755 


55, 564 
95,531 
105, 334 
78, 892 
102, 906 


84, 817 
80, 890 
132,382 
197,383 
232,071 


Saskat- 
ahawat Alberta 
$ $ 
214,113 804, 933 
311,204 889, 358 
377, 896] 1,162, 264 
502,522) 1,342,427 
349,283] 997,685 
166, 257 529,716 
109,739 329,584 
92,207 198,373 
90,997| 246,677 
98,150) 326,679 
95, 584 Slot 
115, 330 338, 6388 
11S ele oOd 
148,774| 461,079 
164, 828 838, 856 
224,897] 952,144 
271,325) 1,013,497 
348,725] 978,649 
330,907) 1,148,577 
290,550] 1,360, 745 


British 
Columbial 


$ 


592, 495 
679,788 
706, 039 
866, 427 
687, 516 


498,505 
216,355 
174, 205 
194, 437 
216,636 


280,891 
349, 640 
365, 132 
371,140 
520, 883 


558, 426 
560, 746 
495,163 
486, 626 
667, 300 


Canada 


$ 


10,357,323 
11,173, 189 
12,381,718 
13, 904, 643 
10,593,578 


7,841, 288 


3,650,218 


2,262, 835 
2,680, 410 
3,012, 563 


3,471,027 
4,516, 859 
4,536,084 
5, 151, 236 
6,344, 547 


7,575, 336 
7,081,723 
6, 608, 193 
6,997, 425 
8,385, 185 


37.—Quantities and Values of Production, Imports and Exports and Apparent 
Consumption of Portiand Cement, 1926-44 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1910-25, inclusive, and 1927-28 will be found at p. 356 of the 1939 Year 


Book. 
Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value | Quantity| Value Quantity Value 
bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 
IDPARe Saisie 8,707,021 | 13,018,283 21,114 77,866 | 285,932 | 358,231 | 8,442,203 | 12,732,918 
1920 ees 12,284,081 | 19,337,235 55,980 | 189,169 | 234,111 | 252,955 | 12,105,950 | 19,273,449 
LOSOR ohare 11,032,538 | 17,718,067 | 148,486 | 569,848 | 198,736 | 212,071 | 10,977,288 | 18,070,844 
LOST eee ee 10,161,658 | 15,826,243 38,392 | 143,491 | 114,064 | 124,267 | 10,085,986 | 15,845,467 
1032 ie A 4,498,721 | 6,980,721 21,351 58, 092 53, 333 38,921 | 4,466,739 6, 949, 892 
1933 3,007,482 | 4,536,935 19,119 37,768 52,531 47,369 | 2,974,020 4,527,334 
1934... 03... 3,783,226 | 5,667,946 14,341 45, 548 70, 046 55,181 | 3,727, 521 5, 658,313 
POR GR the 3,648,086 | 5,580,043 17,738 60,079 55, 607 44,365 | 3,610,217 5,595,757 © 
19367.22 4,508,718 | 6,908,192 39,867 | 107,180 68, 929 56,909 | 4,479,656 6,958,463 
108 firey eee 6,168,971 | 9,095,867 61,082 | 134,118 72,568 82,978 | 6,157,485 9,147,002 
TOSS ees 5,519,102 | 8,241,350 48,497 | 105,326 89,419 | 101,059 |} 5,478,180 8,245,617 
LOSOwae ee. 5, 731, 264'| 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316 | 156,556 | 159,579 | 5,591,330 8,409,948 
1940....... 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 139213 69,821 | 299,975 | 414,442 | 7,272,886 | 11,480,724 
LOA eee 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 11, 986 59,162 | 310,873 | 517,762 | 8,069,824 | 12,604,988 
1942 9,126,041 | 14,365, 237 26,320 | 116,126 | 273,880 | 476,284 | 8,878,481 14,005,079 
1943 Seer 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 | 111,698 | 172,601 | 344,004 | 7,148,265 | 11,366,727 
1944....... 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 14,004 97,966 | 210,449 | 877,484 | 6,994,406 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


350 lb. or 33 cwt. 


11,341,904 


2 The barrel of cement equals 
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-38.— Quantities and Values of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced in 
Canada, 1942-44 


1942 1943 1944 


Material and Purpose 


Quantity | {72088 | Quantity} GT | Quantity | Gross 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
MiGutdn resale Cote ane 35, 807 41, 825 42, 656 76,199 31,947 65, 168 
For building, concrete, roads, ete...... 2,585,366 934,777] 1,970,316 775,392) 1,605,514 743,191 
AS oe Seat ye kal OSG ai ee 56,723 16, 204 77,223 17, 609 50,513 18,761 
Sand and Gravel— 
or railway. ballast... . ccc. ook ke. 4,610, 323 957,781} 3,837,111 712,140) 4,428,721] ° 900,610 
For concrete, roads, etc............... 16,139, 859} 6,010, 412/16, 060, 686} 6, 155, 625/16, 648, 511 6, 898, 582 
HOMUNE MINIT OW nee a) eic cued oe oy 836, 757 147, 602) 1,486,585] 270,863] 3,007,422] 397,578 
PPRUISHOR STAVEL GAs ci oss s ove sce 2,135,072} 896,813] 2,269,892} 998,029] 2,627,358 1,256, 229 
Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel... .|/26,349,997 9,005, 414/25, 744,469] 9,005,857/28,399, 986/10, 280,119 
Stone— 
TCT pei SSD I aa a a 24,897) 361,781 17,087) 314,428 23,142} 396,202 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 10, 956 461, 332 TT, 235 514, 263 15, 942 737, 564 
Limestone for agriculture............, 286, 184 641, 200 271,086 Doone Li 316, 945 601, 042 
Chemical Uses— 
LOU RE AE RA SELEY 2 one eee aa ns 759,410) 1,043,283 837,554] 682,635} 626,052] 523,554 
{itil a}et2 eV of 2) of Dae ape ee Ue ncn 207,994) 330,933 215,382) 374,880) 208,665] 374,137 
:. AAT IST ch aE a ee eg ee i 273,907| 280,817 276,290) 272,612] 274,645} 272,681 
} Prebble ANd TIPTAD.<... is es cies vc es: 412,528) 330,274) 540,627} 418,925} 201,601] ‘187,823 
Ns RS ce ae 5, 883,760] 4,829,644] 4,942,578] 4,421,787] 4,219, 635 3, 641, 959 


Totals, Stone!................. 7,978,066) 8,746,594| 7,222,950] 7,964,179] 5,994,992] 7,159,177 


1Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 1.—Water Power 


Canada’s basic geological formations and their superimposed topographical 


features have resulted in a fresh-water area officially estimated at 228,307 square — 


miles. This is larger than the fresh-water area of any other country and more than 
double that of the whole land area of Great Britain and Ireland. As all of this 
fresh-water area is above sea-level, and much of it at considerable altitudes, its 
outflow in its descent to the sea creates sources of potential energy at every rapid 
and fall along its course. By what may be regarded as a special dispensation of 
nature, more than half of this potential power occurs in that section of Canada 
comprising the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which is without commercial 
fuel deposits and in which is concentrated over 80 p.c. of the industrial development 
of the Dominion. 

Since the turn of the present century, water power has been a dominant factor 


in the evolution of the Canadian economy. In 1900, Canada was predominantly 
an agricultural country and water power, with the advent of long-distance trans- 


mission of electricity, was just beginning to exert its influence in the development of — 


large-scale industry. In the succeeding decades this influence grew rapidly fostering 
the economic utilization of the resources of land, mine and forest throughout the 


Dominion and bringing Canada to a position of first-rate importance among the © 


manufacturing countries of the world. Water-power installation, which totalled 
only 173,000 h.p. in 1900, grew to 890,000 h.p. in 1910, to 2,470,000 h.p. in 1920, 
to 5,727,000 h.p. in 1930, to 8,289,000 h.p. in 1940, and at the beginning of 1946 


had reached a total of 10,283,610 h.p. This total places Canada in a position 


second only to the United States in the development of water power and, on the 
commonly accepted basis of one horse-power being the equivalent of the work of ten 
men, furnishes energy equal to that of more than 100,000,000 workers. 
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* In this Chapter of the Year Book all information respecting power generation and utilization in Canada _ 
is co-ordinated; some sections, however, cannot be regarded as complete owing to the insufficiency of avail- — 
able data. Section 1 has been revised under the direction of V. Meek, Controller, Dominion Water and — 
Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and Sections 2,3 
and 4 (except as otherwise stated) by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, . 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred to more 
than one million horse-power, networks of transmission lines carry power not only 
to most urban centres in Canada and to industries in isolated locations but also in 
; increasing degree to rural areas in many parts of the Dominion. Low-cost hydro- 
_ electric energy is fundamental to the economic mining, milling and refining of base 
and precious metals, and enables these metals to be fabricated into a multitude of 
manufactured products. It supplies the enormous power needs of pulp, paper and 
‘other wood products industries, and of the lesser but important needs of food pro- 
cessing, textile, and many other industries throughout Canada. 


These great hydro-electric undertakings, built to meet the domestic and in- 
dustrial requirements of the country in peacetime, have been of incalculable value 
to Canada’s participation in two world wars. This is particularly true of the 
War of 1939-45 in which mechanization played such an enormous part. During 
the six years of this War more than 2,000,000 h.p. was added to Canada’s water- 
_ power installation, virtually all of which was utilized for war production and great 
quantities of power also were diverted from peacetime to wartime use. This 
huge supply of power enabled Canada to produce materials and munitions of war on 
a scale entirely disproportionate to her population. Aluminum, so essential for the 
manufacture of aircraft, took at least one-quarter of all electric energy generated 
‘in Canada at the time of its peak production and, together with the output of 

base metals, alloys, explosives, tanks, guns, planes, ships, motor-vehicles, and other 
munitions, resulted in about one-third of the developed water-power capacity of the 
_ Dominion being devoted to war purposes. 


With the War at an end, the power industry has entered a period of readjust- 
“ment. Some of the new generating capacity, added during the war years, will be 
required to supply the normal growth in demand for power which was curtailed by 
wartime restrictions and some will be needed to provide normal reserves for emerg- 
encies which were not available under war conditions. In certain regions there is a 
‘prospect of surplus power capacity due to the cessation of war demands, while 
in others new hydro-electric developments are being undertaken or are being planned 
to provide for the growing needs of communities and industries. 


_ Subsection 1.—Water-Power Resources of Canada and Their Utilization 


An extensive discussion of Canada’s water-power resources with those of 
other countries and of problems in the development, distribution and merchandising 
of power is included in the 1940 Canada Year Book, pp. 353-364. 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour 
“power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop or 
the head possible of concentration has been measured or at least carefully estimated. 
Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers 
and streams from coast to coast. These will become available for tabulation only 

as more detailed survey work is completed; this is particularly true in the less- 
explored northern districts. Also, no consideration has been given to the power 
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concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, unless definite 
studies have been carried out and the results made matters of record. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1944 and 1945 


SSS ee ee 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency Turbine Installation 
December 1945 


At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month | Dec. 31, 1944 | Dec. 31, 1945 


Province or Territory 


. 
4 
| 
| 


Flow Flow 

h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Princewidward Islands... sense aiee adem netic 3,000 5,300 2,617 Zit 
INGA URS COED Ey ras. trac nastava rhe ale eormnn ePormnnmet ratoieiens 20, 800 128, 300 133, 384 133,384 
INFERS TONS WICK ince. ster fvmre aie slate « oneeeeeshs 68, 600 169, 100 133, 347 133, 347 
QUEDEO: Cidionc Stineinind wa de aabr arn aves 8, 459, 000 13, 064, 000 5, 848, 572 5, 848, 572 
CONGRELO BERS AR ce eRe RIAN Neer eokecee alin aera 5, 407, 000 7,261,000 2,673,448 2,673, 290 
IN ATEN AO) Ge pall RR emit a ena NS TE We sat das oe 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 422, 825 422,825 
Saskatchewan siinuencd comms e ri: Mende centenaae 542,000 1,082,000 90, 835 90, 835 
PATI CL Cate. conc letra Lata Lamas Bier teat ate 390, 000 1,049, 500 94,997 94,997 
BetishiColtimpiaton own we edees Orie ne eee eh 7, 023,000 10, 998, 000 864, 024 864, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 294, 000 731,000 19,719 19,719 

Cama ae ein cove vind os cohen 25,516, 400 39,832, 700 10,283,763 10,283,610 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels — 
actually installed throughout the Dominion; these figures should not be placed in a 
direct comparison with those in the first and second columns to deduce the per- j 
centage of the available water-power resources developed. The water-wheel — 
installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater than the corres- 5 
ponding maximum available power figures for developed sites calculated as in the — 
second column. The above figures, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded — 
water-power resources of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of more 
than 51,700,000 h.p. In other words, the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1945, © 
represents only 20 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and the 
figures in the first and second columns may be said to represent the minimum f 
water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 2 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Water-Power Development 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The inception of long-distance — 
transmission of electricity about the beginning of the present century rendered a3 
practicable the development of water-power sites remote from the point at which ~ 
the power was to be utilized. This resulted in the hydro-electric central station — 
installation increasing from 33-5 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation at Jan. 1, bel 
1900, to 90 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1946. The growth of installation during the period 3 
1931-45 is shown in Table 2. Attention is drawn to the heavy increase in installation q 
during the war years 1939-43 inclusive, also to the relatively small increase in 1944 
and the decrease in 1945 due to the cessation of war demands. j 


The only new installation of magnitude made during 1945 was that of a 19,000- e 
h.p. unit at the Alexander Development of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission ~ 
of Ontario on the Nipigon River. This brought the capacity of the Alexander ti 
Station to a total of 73,000 h.p. 5 


MARITIMES 


Present 
Turbine 
installation 

CANADA 


Mazumun installation 


possible of present known. 


Tesources 
&NW.T. 


Br. CoLUMBIA SASKATCHEWAN 
The actual water-wheel installations throughout the Dominion average 30% greater than the corresponding available Figures at ordinary sixmonth Flow. 


BY rr R OVEN CES DEC 31,1945 
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ee 


by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


2. 
1931-45 


Norr.—Comparable statistics for the years 1900-19, inclusive, are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book 
and those for 1920-30 at p. 364 of the 1940 edition. 


Prince New tish : 
Year |Edward os ete Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario oee een Alberta Coie Canada ! 
Island Cael wick OE ale eee bia 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
TOS Me Rees 2,439] 111,999] 133,681} 3,100,330} 2,145,205) 390,925) 42, 035| 70,532) 655,992]! 6, 666, 337 
POSE eae 2,439] 112,167] 133,681} 3,357,320) 2,208,105) 390,925 42,035} 71,597] 713,792] 7,045, 260 
JOSS Hee 2,439] 112,167] 133,681] 3,493,320] 2,355,105) 390,925 42,035} 71,597) 717, 602|| 7,332,070 
1984.5, ne 2,439] 116,367] 133,681] 3,703,320} 2,355,755) 390,925) 42,035 71,597| 717, 717|| 7,547,035 
LOS 5: sina 2,439] 116,367] 133,681] 3,853,320) 2,560,155) 392,825} 42,035 71,597) 718,497] 7,909,115 
O36 aero: 2,439] 120,667] 132,681} 3,883,320] 2,561,905) 392,825) 42,035 71,597) 718,922) 7,945,590 
OS Tet ane 2,439] 123,437| 133,681] 3,999,686] 2,577,380) 405,325] 61,035 71,597| 719,972) 8,112,751 
OSS eres aon 2,617| 130,617] 133,347] 4,031,063] 2,582,959) 420,925} 61,035 71,997| 738,013} 8,190,772 
19S ORs ete 2,617} 131,717| 133,347| 4,084,763) 2,596,799] 420,925} 90,835 71,997| 738,013} 8,289, 212 
19405 eae 2,617| 139,217| 133,347| 4,320,943] 2,597,595) 420,925) 90,835) 71,997} 788,763] 8,584, 438 
LOAD e. 2,617} 139,217] 133,347] 4,556,943] 2,617,495} 420,925 90,835] 71,997] 788, 763]| 8,845,038 
a Oe 2,617| 143,717| 133,347] 4,839,543] 2,684,395) 420,925] 90,835 94,997] 792, 563)| 9,225, 838 
GAB RES es 2,617| 133,384] 183,347] 5,847,322] 2,673,443] 422,825} 90,835 94,997) 796, 024/110, 214, 513 
19440 oes 2,617| 133,384] 133,347] 5,848,572) 2,673,443] 422,825) 90,835) 94,997 864, 024||10, 283, 763 
19450 eek 2,617] 133,384] 133,347] 5,848,572) 2,673,290] 422,825} 90,885 94,997] 864, 024/10, 283,610 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. ‘Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 13,199 from 1931 
to 1934, and 18,199 from 1935 to 1942; the removal of a plant of 3,180 h.p. reduced this figure to 15,019 h.p 
for 1943, 1944 and 1945. In 1941 a 4,700-h.p. plant was installed in the Northwest Territories. 


Analysis of Total Hydraulic Power Installations.—For the purpose of 


this review the present total installation of 10,283,610 h.p. in Table 3 is divided ° 


under three main headings: central electric stations, pulp and paper mills, and 
installations in other industries. 


The largest and most rapidly growing of these classes, viz., central electric 
stations (a detailed survey of which is included in Section 2) totalling 9,315,359 
h.p., represents slightly more than 90 p.c. of Canada’s present development and 
produces 98 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada. 


The pulp and paper industry has a hydraulic installation of 637,765 h.p. and 
is the largest individual purchaser of ‘central station power, buying as much as 
50 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. 


The “other industries” group has a hydraulic installation of 330,486 h.p. and 
provides’a broad market for central station"power. 


The figures of turbine installation, given in Table 3, must not be placed in 
direct. comparison with those of the annual central electric station census nor those 
of the census of the pulp and paper industry, because of the different bases of com- 
pilation. The figures of hydraulic installation represent the cumulative totals of 
installation for the purposes named, adjusted by deducting the capacity of installa- 
tions removed because of obsolescence or for other reasons. The Census of Industry 
data are computed on a different basis, representing only the sum of the installation 
in the plants actually in operation during the year dealt with at the census and not 
total installation. Also data on installations are available as soon as equipment is 
installed, whereas census data are not available until some time after the end of 


the period. 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 1945 
——K—"—OOOONNOOS=O=o=>®@>=0OmOyTuwq®q®Qomo ee —————————e———eeeeewOwOooweiei ieee 


Turbine Installation 
Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In 
Electric and Paper Other Total 
Stations! Mills? Industries? 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

' Prince Edward Island..................ee000. 579 - 2,038 2,617 
PMO SCOR Sees Malt eins es cn cane clnieh ea ccs 107,539 11, 884 13, 961 133 , 384 
UNV ESLUTS WAGON, ial colic s wk oak ane G2 he Shaikh 104,710 20, 694 7,948 133,347. 
Qe REYES SA tn ps rr a ed Me ee 5, 436, 787 2717221 140, 564 5, 848, 572 
ADULT TOME oe ihn nine eerie ck haired: 2,359, 232 228,016 86, 042 2,673, 290 
MIEN) Gas 8 bares Sah i iter, Se aan oe naire ea oT 420, 925 - 1,900 422,825 
MBS KUCH E WAI shsclere ns ss vielaleschiats scale Jvc es 87, 500 - 3,335 90, 835 
PMMDET Galea tine. ce ate ah tates Bia itase te 92,920 - 2,077 94, 997 
Heninis i Columbian s.0. 08 sao ete eae. 703, 167 105, 950 54, 907 864, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 2,000 - 17,719 19,719 

CATA eo oa ARSE 9,315,359 637,765" 330,486 10,283,610 
Percentages of total installation............... 90:5 6:2 3:3 100-0 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation pulp and paper 
companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central electric 
stations totalled in the first column, aggregating approximately 1,370,000 h.p., making a total of almost 
2,008,000 h.p. actually developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are 
also purchased for use in electric boilers rated at more than 1,750,000 h.p. 3 Includes only water 
power actually developed in connection with industries other than the central electric station and pulp and 
paper industries. These industries also purchase power from the central electric stations totalled in the 
first column. 4 All water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry in Canada 


An article dealing with Government control of power in wartime is given at 
pp. 336-337 of the 1945 Canada Year Book. 


The close relation between the utilization of electric energy and industrial 
development is indicated by the chart on p. 364 where the three indices of net 
value of manufacturing production, employment in manufacturing industries and 


utilization of electricity are brought together. Indices are based on 1926 =100. 


Canada with annual supplies of electric power produced at low cost and with 
bountiful reserves of raw materials, well-trained and efficient labour and excellent 
transportation facilities is in a position that holds great promise during the recon- 


version of the post-war era. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1943 and 1944.— 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 


_Tesale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz.,: (1) 


commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial Govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, 


(b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the 


power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for 
emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with around 


_ 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and 
_the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. of the total 


_ output of all central electric stations. 
— 60871—244 


Nis 
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4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station and by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 : 


1943 


Province or Territory Generated by— 


1944 


Generated by— 


Water 
Power 


000 kwh. 


385 

328, 535 

394,315 

23,270,739 

10, 536, 054 

2,228,799 
Nil 


1 
322,015 
2,472,510 


Thermal 
Engines 


7000 kwh. 


15, 583 


254,054. 


127, 636 
6,776 
2,520 
4,056 

243 , 884 

233,019 


157, 899 


Total 


-’000 kwh. 


15,968 
582,589 — 
521,951 


23,277,515 
10,538,574 


2,232,855 — 
243,884 
555,034 


2,630,409 


a a a 


Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Prince Edward Island... ... 346 14,270 14,616 
INOVE OCObLaa tas cos,: Feedeen 376, 466 203, 004 579, 470 
INew Brunswitk.<. ua csssae 395, 182 110, 952 506, 134 
@iebec se wecan Wa ewes eae ae 23,468,385 9,439 | 23,477, 824 
Ontanonwemern. since 10,307,375 1,298 | 10,308,673 
MAMItODa ete far. oe teeta 9) 219. 227 A AOS AD 220, 120 
Saskatchewan..............- Nil 232,195 232,195 
JNU STSTA te ees See ee ene cr 338, 176 174, 809 512,985 
British Columbia and 
EA RCTO8 yc WA SPS IER 2,558,155 68,816 | 2,623,971 
Totalseeh as tease 39,660,312 819,281 | 40,479,593 


39,553,352 


1,045,427 


Subsection 1.—Historical and General Statistics 


40,598,779 


The growth of the central electric stations industry, has been almost continuous be 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. q 
The depression that occurred, in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of = 
power for several years but output soon recovered, the increase from 1939-44 being — 


particularly large, owing to the effects of the War on production. 


i 
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The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operation, because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 


and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during the 


depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 
were in process of construction during the early years of the past decade. Off-peak 


_and surplus power, used mainly in electric boilers of pulp and paper plants, grew 


steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 1937 but, owing to war requirements for 
firm power, it was reduced in 1940-44, and amounted to only 2,743,121,000 kwh. in 
the latter year. . 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1931-44 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-30 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 


ee 


Cavite Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons} Salaries 
Year |Stations on ted from Sale |Equipment Hours Customers m- and 
6 of Power! | Capacity? | Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ h.p 000 No. No. $ 

MOBS... 559 1, 229,988,951 | 122,310,730 | 5,706,757 16,330,867 | 1,632,792 | 17,014 26, 306, 956 
WO 2 oss 572 1,335, 886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,343, 654 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 23,261, 166 
HOSS ck. 575 1, 386,532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 | 17,338,990 1,666,882 | 14,717 | 21,431,877 
1934..... 573 1,430, 852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829,491 
HOSS. . 5... 566 1,459,821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 | 23, 283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 | 22, 519, 993 
HOSG:).. ... 561 1,483, 116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 25, 402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 23, 367,091 
Oy ae 568 1, 497,330,231 | 143,546,643 | 7,342,085 27,687,645 | 1,805,995 | 17,018 25, 623, 767 
HOSS... 589 1,545, 416,592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 | 26,154,160 1,873,621 | 17,929 | 27,148, 688 
ey 611 1,564, 603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,030 1,941,663 | 18,848 | 28,293 376 
1940..... 602 1,615, 438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 2,006,508 | 19,054 | 28,895,595 
HOAY .'; 607 1,641, 460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 | 19,880 31,647, 952 
1942..... 616 1,747, 891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 2,125,558 | 19,764 | 34,285,870 
1943..... 622 1,778, 224,640 | 204,801,508 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 2,169,148 | 19,120 35, 785, 932 
1944..... 626 3 215, 246,391 | 9,713,791 | 40,598,779 2,238,023 | 19,770 | 36,945,296 


1 Excluding duplications. * Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 3 Not available. 


_ Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 
‘purposes has been between only 4 and 7 p.c. of the total production of central electric 
Stations, this service is exceedingly important. Details of the number of domestic 
‘customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, 
exclusive of direct Dominion, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are 
shown in Table 6. The average consumption per customer and average cost per 
kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and also as between 
provinces; there are smaller differences between the average bills. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Service Consumption of Electricity, 1931-44 


— ———— 


Average Average 
Year Customers |Consumption ae ss eparee a sea 

Customer Annum 
he No. ’000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
BE eh iacvenn wc cw ee naee eS 1,336, 721 1,563, 704 1,170 26-38 2-25 
+ crt AIC as CRT A a 1,357, 462 1,639, 498 1,208 26-83 2-22 
REN aN eine ac oR Eas Sone okt 1,371, 806 1,650,395 1, 203 26°21 2-18 
eee ce rn ekg 1,379,153 1,717,090 1,245 26-47 2-13 
+ cul EGAN ee ee 1,401, 983 1,769, 848 1, 262 26-23 2-08 
. 2941 00s Se a eo nn 1, 443, 059 1, 887,116 1,308 26-61 2-03 
EIT ctst55) 6 atciniaiel s. Siscte. 3 Gok aighe ore 1,500, 128 2,007, 433 1,338 26-17 1-96 
Slory ene OAS ieee ne 1,559,394 2,172,500 1,393 26-49 1-90 
on bin Rs aries Ee ae aan ae ae 1, 623, 672 2,310, 891 1,423 26-97 1-90 
NE AS cg ke oo oie 6. le.eheilibe w aie 1, 694, 388 2,436, 572 1,438 27-41 1-91 
Bees oe ace cose Sats Latinas 1,755, 917 2,582,405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
co Leno aS ana eee 1, 803, 708 2,716,895 1, 506 28-11 1-87 
UEC As, ee 1, 852,367 2,843, 612 1,535 27-70 1-80 
TERE SEE Bs eae ee 1,906, 452 3, 046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, vary with the supply of water. The 
majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving wide areas over transmission 
lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines are small, serving the needs 
of the local municipality in each case. 


7.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1944 


Note.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels 
and Thermal Engines Generators 


Type of : 
Equipment Eee Turbines 
and Province 


: Average : Average . Average 
No.| Capacity Capacity No.| Capacity Capacity No. | Capacity Capacity. 

APL Poe fe) h.p h.p h.p h.p kva kva 

EQUIPMENT ‘ 
PE Island... 2. -4 9} 6 363 61) 16 8, 852 553 20 6,945 347 
Nova Scotia..... 49] 58 108, 215 1,866), 34 96,515 2, 839 93 169, 635 1, 824 
New Brunswick.. 14), 17 107,010 6,295] 18 44, 240 2,458 34 129, 262 3, 802 
Quebecansweas- es 101)| 294) 5,397,912 18,360) 11 3,01 274 303} 4,573,219] 15,093 
Ontariogewe ccs: 134|| 351] 2,340,232 6,653] 17 1,461 — 86 366] 1,882,903 5,145 
Manitoba........ 22), 43] 508,300 11,821} 31 3,514 113 73} 410,621 5,625 
Saskatchewan.... 145] Nil - — || 284) 168,966 595], 285) 142,846 501 
Alibertate.eeee ee 79 369 91,000 10,111)} 153 106, 995 699} 154} 165,250 1,073 
British Columbia 

and Yukon.....| 73H 85] 714,937] 8,411) 55) ‘12, 264 223] 141) 593,183] 4, 207 

Totals........ 626|| 863) 9,267,969 10,739] 619} 445,822 720) 1,469] 8,073,864 5,496 
AUXILIARY-PLANT 

EQuipMENT Nil || Nil - ep dad 185,117 1,668} 100} 157,866 1,579 

Grand Totals!  626/| 863| 9,267,969 10,739|| 730! 630,939 864|| 1,569! 8,231,730 5,246 
PI esol soe eve le era ace eet Soha, Set tr a Rea ae ok ee ieee ace 


8.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1939-44 


Province or Territory 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | '000 kwh. 
Prince Edward Island....... 7,747 © 8,285 11, 869 13,096 14, 616 15, 968 
IN OWES CObLa teste eh cieeens 436, 269 444,061 480,177 516, 828 579,470 582,589 — 
New Brunswick............ 459, 546 469, 587 533,074 489, 469 506, 134 521,951 
QuebeGM aeaeeien cits Se aes 15,234,384 | 16,010,914 | 17,741,218 | 20,803,715 | 23,477,824 | 23,277,515 © 
WNLALIO Lae ai eh ue eh eee ears 8,007,127 | 8,841,010 | 9,635,697 | 10,181,711 | 10,308,673 | 10,538,574 
Manitobateniie. ces takes. 1,775,257 | 1,747,628 | 1,926,696 | 2,080,810 | 2,223,725 2,232, 855 
Saskatchewan............-- 167, 242 175, 889 196, 341 21D 232,195 243, 884 
Al bertarveccccc ss seve sine. 251, 806 274,121 319,743 418, 704 512,985 555, 034 
British Columbiaand Yukon} 1,998,652 | 2,137,788 | 2,472,848 | 2,639,289 | 2,623,971 2,630, 409 


Otago ss ccustiekewee 28,338,030 | 30,109,283 | 33,317,663 | 37,355,179 | 40,479,593 | 40,598,779 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—A complete 
segregation of farm customers from other domestic customers is not made by all 


central electric stations. For 1930 only Ontario and Quebec stations reported — 
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farm customers almost equal in number to the farms supplied with electricity as © 


a) 


recorded in the census. 


Table 9 shows the number of farm customers, the average annual consumption, — 


a 


J 


average annual revenue exclusive of the 8 p.c. Federal tax, and the average revenue 4 


per kilowatt hour sold to these customers in each province for 1944. 
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Effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission reclassified 
its rural customers, including under “farm customers” only farm contracts whereby 
one or more dwellings occupied by persons engaged in the operation of the farm would 
be counted as one customer. This classification excluded other dwellings, stores, 
garages, repair shops, etc., also small properties of five acres or less except under 
special conditions. This change in classification explains the apparent decrease 
in farms served as shown in previous years. The Ontario Government pays for 
part of the cost of installing services to farm customers, which accounts in part for 
the lower average revenue per kilowatt hour in Ontario as compared with the 
other provinces. 


9.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1944 


Kilowatt Hours Revenue Received 


Delivered 
Province or Territory Customers Average Average Average 

Total per Total per per 
Customer Customer kwh. 

No. $ $ cts 
Prince Edward Island....... 929 529, 208 570 39,718 42-75 7°5 
INOW SCOLLA, ve dos ctmeeceds : 8,838 | 4,277,462 484 262,048 29-65 6-1 
New Brunswick............. 6,815 1, 832, 898 269 163, 441 23-98 8-9 
ASIEN OSCR ae ea Ca ee 32,711 | 15,675,628 479 702,023 21-46 4-5 
CHO ET OI iia TAGS er ara Neate 62,303 |117, 169,762 1,881 | 2,469,124 39-63 2-1 
WEIL ODS aig so hetivestae oe. 1,070 1,026, 447 959 42,552 39°77 4-1 
Saskatchewan.............. 293 227,505 776 22,073 75°33 9-7 
/NI9 OVSTR an ey Rn Os 1,244 1,665,071 1,338 94,635 76-07 5-7 
British Columbia and Yukon 2,406 | 4,525,990 1,881 127, 509 53-00 2-8 
MOtals aes Seas i 116,609 | 146,929,971 1,260 | 3,923,123 33-64 2-7 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by muni- 
cipalities and by private companies—hydro-electric plant. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of muni-- 
cipalities to develop and distribute electricity. It now generates and purchases 
power, transmits it to urban municipalities, serves large power customers and 
distributes power in rural municipalities. Somewhat similar commissions have 


since been formed in each of the other provinces. 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 


10.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1930-44 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Year Be eile Customers Energy Water 
ante Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p. 
SE oan AS OS eaten 166 862, 158 5, 156,788 1,454,014 1,658, 087 
Peer hs tt tite ete a | 163 874, 507 4,139,707 1,505, 599 1,719, 495 
BENS fleas Siac coda eles 170 881,054 3,713, 841 1,610,024 1, 824,010 
Rem yea aS het OE a 172 890,301 3,673,016 1, 742, 024 1, 966, 889 
OSG. S03 eke a a ee ae 171 899, 617 5, 136, 241 1, 743,074 1,963,979 
57D collie OOS eee 169 915, 303 5,515, 084 1,815, 164 2,036, 799 
RT eh oo. ak whl) Pao eis 171 938,117 6, 887, 057 1,944, 189 2,173,030 
ERO ret te er dan ve os 179 972, 284 7,372,018 1,975, 989 2,202, 624 
TH hor sherk 0! fae 2 oe 183 1,014,115 6, 665, 837 2,013, 169 2,176, 793 
UD. C9 ae ee 184 1,052, 245 7,047, 100 2,014, 500 2,221,490 
Meh chien irl So ccw al a 181 1,088, 415 7, 822,013 2,022, 285 2, 227, 203 
Oe eT ee 183 1,126,364 8,523,915 2,031, 250 2,240, 425 
ES NE eg ae ae 188 1,140, 499 9,177,792 2,134, 845 2,344,310 
(as NG ISS a ae 197 1,159, 545 9,397,354 2,135,395 2,362,858 
eee OAT. eee Sc incline vbees 202 1,484, 784 14,910, 198 3,092,295 3,335,268 
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A large portion of the power development in Quebec has been connected with 
pulp and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. These power plants are 
operated as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at 
relatively low rates. Also substantial blocks of power are produced in Quebec for 
export to Ontario. The large switch from private to public plants in Quebec was 
due to the acquisition of the Montreal Light and Power Company and the Beau- 
harnois Power Company by the newly formed Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 

Table 11 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1944. Table 21 at p. 379 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


11.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 1944 


Power Equipment 


Piwer Electric 
Province or Territory Plunte Customers Energy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............. 2 1,446 4,320 Nil 1,955 
INO VAS SE OLIAs hes mete 6 shane eee 27 30, 440 247,519 82,045 88,355 
New Briunswieksoeetece asics race 6 39, 945 113, 557 12, 860 39, 620 
QUCHeC LEAs Was Hoes ores eens 23 338, 325 5,416, 662 1,032,060 ‘1,034, 745 
OntariOe: peut aen ea ewes | 74 851, 447 8, 087, 486 1, 801, 660 1,797, 840 
Mamnitoban rst acmitoan centre vers 8 82, 926 668, 604 155, 000 157, 290 
Saskatchewan: «<cesen ccteptec ae nee Al 48,302 |. 159,741 Nil 109, 896 
AL Dera hence oe ees ae Rete 11 69, 506 193,938 95,173 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 10 22,447 18,371 8,670 10,394 
Totals) Se. bccck ee 202 1,484, 784 14,910,198 3,092,295 | 3,335,268 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies, their general regula- 
tions and their activities are summarized by provinces. ; 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating to 
the use of water power in ‘An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry’. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water 
power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 1914 and 
carried on in an investigatory manner in ‘co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 
ment until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the 
Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on in Nova 
Scotia by the Dominion Government through the Dominion Water and Power 


Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. The 


control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and administered 
under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays 
the regular fees for water rights. 

The function and policy of the Commission is the supply of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which 
have been approved by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 
1941, an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the 
generation, transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and use of power 
in the Province. 


ee ee 
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Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1945, showed fixed assets of $18,379,723, 
including work in progress of $142,339, current assets $196,608, contingency and 
renewal reserves $1,996,452, sinking fund reserves $2,406,682 and special and 
general reserves of $1,452,767. 


$ The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
_ Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
: in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown in 
= Table 12. 
] 12.—Present Developments with Initial Capacities of Undertakings of the Nova | 
-. Scotia Power Commission 
3 Year ; Annual Output 
i? : : Installed Capacity ; 
= in which ; (Generation) 
& Development Operations | ]---—-----___—— 
om Commenced Initial 1945 Tnitial 1945 
4 h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
at 
cB Mushamush System... ... 005. -..085- 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 1,591, 700 
_ 8St. Margaret System...... Wee ee ee 1922 10, 700 15,700 19, 588, 000 32,401, 800 
é ae Harbour System— A 
3 UAV OE AUIS ste were eiathre tare ls awed iw ete 19 5,550 5, 550 vn 
Be eath Valls. ces. scc.c spp eee 1925 6, 290 10,590 } 6,536,860 | 35,401,910 
% erereey, System— 5 ; ne 
AEE OAUO ED aie hf eran codec to ME die ssh x Wiehe? «ifses) Sse 1928 29, 400 29, 400 aie, 
5 RETESET SS ae en re 1938 10, 200 10, 200 } 85,863,390 | 144,771,100 
¥p Tusket System........ LoRia! ares cc anate eae 1929 2,820! 2,820 3, 680, 540 10, 107, 427 
~Roseway System...... Ala Rp 1930 560 560 365, 600 2,459, 872 
Mm Markland System................0:. 1931 1,400 1, 200 5,813,555 4,765, 200 
Antigonish System.................. 1931 2 500 89, 520 2,797, 240 
Canseau System, Diesel............. 1937 i2 374 21,650 63,911 
Totals pte Mt dig 4 Sante pie ema oe = - 77, 924 - 234, 360, 160 
Canseau System, Steam............. - - T1258 (tee 3,303, 096 
Grand Total........... - = - ~ 237,663,256 
1 Mininum head. 2 Distribution system only. 3 Rated in kilowatts. 


The nine systems comprise 1,617-92 miles of combined transmission and 
distribution lines and served 34 wholesale and 9,200 retail customers at Nov. 30, 
1945. Nineteen generating stations and 38 generating units are in service with a 
total installed capacity of 77,924 h.p., and a steam installation of 1,125 kw. in two 
units. The total delivery to customers, which is somewhat variable, has reached 
249,449,505 kwh. per year. 3 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
_ incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. 
Musquash WCE DOWEL sciatencactk oe city eatee: Mae satan 10,000 
Grand Lake SIPC a TIE ce faerie iat Cans tah ome RAS EN 26, 800 
Kouchibouguac.... Water DOWEL siden cache malts cra acces arene 200 
Grand Manan ‘WDssee ite, Tasers, Se Salona e Anta oe are I dace 310 
THIGSS LIME ae tLe A mats Mike Ub teceare setae ai 280 


PROTA PL aUe cot are stain fake ek gat RE eR ie eae hor oY oye eee Po 37,590 
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The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are inter-connected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 


Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton; and five lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle, one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton, and one 66,000-volt line from Coal Creek to Hampton. 


Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. 


The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertaking since 1924. 


13.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and 1941-45 


-Item 1924 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


os Se | ee ee ES Ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee eee 


High-voltage trans- 


mission lines........ miles 138 342 342 344 348 348 
Distribution line...... : 67 2,100 2,150 2,150 2,150 2,326 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 21,000 21,500 Nil Nil Nil 
Direct customers..... rs 1,129 19, 200 19, 400 20,368 21,955 24,166 
Plant capacities....... h.p. 11, 100 27, 260 27, 260 27, 260 32,510 37,590 
Power generated...... kwh. | 15,500,000 | 82,400,000 | 91,000,000 |103,800,000 |115,524,000 | 122,508,320 
Capital invested...... $ «3,780,000 | 9,972,000 | 10,274,000 | 10, 470, 000 | 11,066,400 11, 509, 962 
Annual revenues...... $ 310,000 1, 413. 000 1. 605, 900 1,741, 800 me 899, 500 2,024, 468 


Quebec.—The National Electricity Syndicate, 1937 (Geo. VI, c. 24), was 
established to develop electricity generating plants and distributing systems in the 
Province. It was abolished in 1940 (4 Geo. VI, c. 22) and its powers, duties, and con- 
tractual obligations were then transferred to the Quebec Streams Commission. 


The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., ¢. 46), by 20 Geo. V, c. 34 and by 
4 Geo. VI, c. 22, the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water resources of 
the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, to construct certain 
storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams, and to under- 
take the direct production of electric power. The Commission has assisted com- 
panies engaged in such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of the 
principal rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous 
water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of 
rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams through 
the construction of storage dams. In 1941, and at the beginning of 1942, the 
Quebec Streams Commission completed the construction of a 48,000 h.p. (3 units) 
generating plant at Rapid 7 on the Upper Ottawa River, at a cost of $9,600,000 
including interest during construction. About 16,000 h.p. has been supplied to 
the Noranda Mines since Oct. 18, 1941. A fourth unit is to be installed when 
warranted and when the flow of the drainage area above Rapid 7 has been regulated. 
Act 4 Geo. VI, c. 22, conferring on the Quebec Streams Commission powers to 
undertake the direct production of electric power, was abolished in 1944 and the same 
powers were granted to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22. 
By the said Act, the administration of the Hydro-Electric Plant at Hen ¢ 
was entrusted to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 
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From 1912 to 1925, storage reservoirs were built or acquired and operated 
by the Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest 
and amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 
1925, companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by 
R.8.Q., 1925, c. 46, s. 6, to build the necessary dams. Such storages have been 
transferred to and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being 
charged annually to the interested companies or persons. 


There were 28 storage reservoirs in 1944, which have been built sna are con- 
trolled by the Commission in Quebec.- Among the rivers controlled by the Com- 
mission either by means of dams on the rivers themselves or by controlling the out- 
flow of lakes at their headwaters, together with the horse-power now developed, 
are: the St. Maurice, 1,026,050 h.p.; the Gatineau, 504,000 h.p.; the Liévre, 274,000 
h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; and the Au Sable, 
33,200 h.p. Most of these developments are capable of being extended to produce 
more power than is now installed. 


Other storage reservoirs operated by the Commission are: the Lake Metis 


‘Reservoir, the Savane River and Lake Brilé Reservoirs on Ste. Anne de Beaupré 


River, nine reservoirs on North River and one reservoir on Riviere-du-Loup (en bas). 


Among storage reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, 


~ and the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River. Power developments on the Saguenay 


River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake St. John Reservoirs, amount to over 
1,500,000 h.p., since the Chute-a-Caron (Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. was established by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this enactment, the 
Commission took over: (a) the undertaking of Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated for the generating and distributing of electricity; (b) the undertaking 
of Montreal Island Power Company for the generating and distributing of elec- 
tricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock of Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company. Thus, Quebec Hydro-Electriec Commission acquired the control, 
among other assets, of the following hydro-electric plants :— 


_ Hydro-Electric aes Installed 
Plant Fever Capacity 
(CGE ei eae RAEI GEE CBE Reet Choe St. Lawrence........ Pit Biecie ete eels 200,000 h.p. 
MONA TION Var eee oe tae ean erie RI CHELOUMCe eee cancik extras hoe oes 9,000 h.p.  g 
Sault-au-Réeollet.. sie ns. clave dace es Riviéere-des-Prairies: ...:..2.-..6-80-- 45,000 h.p. 
ea arnois seas cece treleue livers lee: Sitesawl CNCOr iu sisted out ge halen aoe 680,000 h.p. 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. ; 


From the Cedars Plant, electric energy is supplied to the Aluminum Company 
of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The quantities involved are in the neighbourhood of 100, 000 h.p. to Massena, N.Y., 
and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 
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14.— Growth of the Quebec Enterprise 1935-45 


Power 
Y Municipalities} Customers Distributed 
a Served Served 
Total Primary 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 
LIBS irate, ease RE wae crs ins Sek MAR eee i 61 266, 744 540, 000 405, 000 
LOS OINAMNG Ate abit es much MER Am nM SE Bn tg 61 268,818 585, 000 455,000 
OS Thes Aton Shichi ihe eer Mam Race SO chee ay we Ree Ud aoe 61 271, 274 600, 000 480, 000 
ROS Siaereaciers tpeeices Sanne eae fe a cyt uct reeves Neb 61 273,637 733,000 635, 000 
TO SO eee as Pee ordi ite NE Ene, eS cates 61 277,010 773, 000 676, 000 
POR 0 Sieae Aes cine eh eM tee hs vat hiiel ain de ARES Uciets 61 281, 027 806, 000 699, 000 
OAS Ty Pere hd ecteemanan iene MObEN Ie ose le et oe Ni Kiang ye 61 285, 648 892,000 784, 000 
ee eR Rarities Santen ue Pati AS ana aR UNA oR ped cba 61 289,038 1,032,000 827,000 
LOSS Oe A ENO en SRe 2 Poe Ue a hoe eur ont: 61 293, 005 1,044, 000 942,000 
Dee Np acl RIM lin ee RR PUR a kv 61 298,767 1, 060, 000 897,000 
LOA Oe eee DOR nee Cause 3 viaje eral Se een ee eR ene 61 305, 049 1,045, 000. 883, 000 


15.— Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1940-45 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

bipi h.p. - h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Montreal System..... SHON SES ine eG 396,000 | 429,000 | 413,000 | 440,000 | 466,000 512,000 
Beauharnois Local System.............. 30,000 32, 000 36,000 | 129,000 77, 000 27,000 

Beauharnois 25-cycle System (EH.E.P.C. 

GuOntanIO) Pikiewtcetion gi. Soles 150,000 | 200,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 250, 000 
MassonatSysrennie. cin cits cnclanee Maths 123,000 | 128,000 | 128,000 | 123,000 | 104,000 94,000 
PO tals... ca. hese eon Mae 699,000 | 784,000 | 827,000 | 942,000 | 897,000 883,000 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distribution 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 48,000 h.p. Upper 
River plant at Rapid 7. Primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec 
System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are as follows: 1941, 14,010 h.p.; 1942, 14,660 
h.p.; 1943, 15,030 h.p.; 1944, 16,820 h.p.; and 1945, 14,720 h.p. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—An account of the inception 
and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377-378 of the 1940 Year Book. 


To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the undertaking, the 
Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has acquired several 
privately owned generating plants. Of the 47 hydro-electric power plants operated 
by the Commission in 1944, the largest was the Queenston-Chippawa development on 
the Niagara River, which was constructed by the Commission and has a normal 
operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. By the end of the War of 1939-45 provision 
for existing needs was made—including plants and power under contract for 
delivery—up to an aggregate of about 2,545,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission present in great detail descriptions and statistics of operation, construction, 
municipal work and transmission and distribution. The Commission exercises 
supervisory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner- 
municipalities. 
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The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approxmately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1944, the total capital invest- 
ment amounted to $492,830,876, of which $356,142,096 were investments by the 
Commission in generating plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
under their control, and $136,688,780 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $344,684,635 of which $224,069,106 
represented reserves of the Commission and $120,615,529 of the municipalities. 


16.— Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1931-44 


Norte.—Statistics for 1910-30 are given at p. 288 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Capital of 
; Commission 
eon Municipalities} Customers | Total Power and 
4 Served Served. Distributed Assets of 
Municipal 
Utilities 
No. No. h.p. $ 

OS eee A tein Ce node ar ean ah tS Gk MUR a gear or. 721 600, 297 1,107, 227 373, 010, 000 
OS Zee tee Hee a Wek Shetek eh Morar etc eitiaLa 747 611, 955 1,108,037 382, 558, 000 
OS Sete Scent aes SR RUD Ss Me ae a Re oa bl GAS 757 621,418 1,366, 735 394, 661,000 
1 Rae ari aN Soke Aa a RN a 760 624, 801 1, 451, 699 398, 225, 000 
DOGO eRe Mere Ace co Oe go Uk alert 766 636, 134, 1, 625, 733 408,001,000 
1 as cs SURREY fe Fe aR EY Re Ea a nO 782 649, 517 1,509, 667 413, 710,000 
OD PAR CAN Sema tas pnt do) WAS Towi nate a Wi J yata 795 667, 863 1, 648, 467 424 422,000 
ESTs SERS OES, ek nO) Sr hn ee ie bA a Wn dy, 821 694, 400 1,831,216 436, 822,000 
OBAGI: Toe deaihe Of alge aU ere ie ee A es oR 858 720,372 1, 968, 471 446, 123,000 
1940...... 1 El a SP yaa eI te GR I ee 886 748, 232 1, 954, 069 449, 038,000 
UAL Sie, cad Age Sy AAS ogre em baat (oii ee AR ee 900 771,681 2,312,219 467, 235, 000 
SR De aa ee ye eis Urs gees Ba oa ie ed eR TE 902 785, 564 2,265, 796 483 , 333,000 
VARS. ea eT Satie Rea Rea ea Pe 903 797, 258 2,330, 806 487, 023,000 


MA A PIAT ee cheat te ites). 554, slhcleiedavensieeeit Sack’ Savarese ls 904 878, 085 2,416, 135 492, 831,000 


17.Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1940-44 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks) 


System and District 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
h.p. h.p. h.p. hep: h.p. 
EN PAC ATA OWS UCIT witie ol Suhes fed oavelcc sens 1,425, 469 1, 682,975 1,676, 273 1, 738, 606 ; 
Georgian Bay System........ RA MNES.» 42,217 47,407 45,276 48,189 2,043,646! 
Eastern Ontario System..............0.. 154, 207 180, 650 176, 895 203, 944 
MinundersDay- System’, i 26.0ccc denen 97, 855 128, 539 106, 716 124, 638 127,212 
Waa TOWN DIStTICL ska. cle os sctlals geen’ 330 504 464 491 2 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
INDDISSING HOIStTPICE Saige dns fasatsiecieray eins 5,121 5, 791 5, 416 6, 126 
PTO OL TY IS ULL bar aystalaiers ona ereinie shines 17,208 19, 597 20,909 19, 670 
PO TET LISUTICU tiie pon hoveishelsra bia Os WE NG 197, 453 230,965 222,788 180, 563 245, 2992 
Baa eriCiaAS LTC Ua. + s1o ei sls olee ea es 
EOSeplTISULIChs. stack ss cote kets i4 ) 14, 209 15,791 11,059 8,579 
Hotalssa croc cssia 1,954,069 | 2,812,219 | 2,265,796 | 2,330,806 2,416,157 
1These three systems now combined and known as Southern Ontario System. 2 Manitoulin 


District now part of the Nortbern Ontario Properties. 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied by the 


Commission.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of | 


urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 
1944, total assets of $206,192,679, as compared with liabilities of $16,073,251. Of 
the difference, $109,802,098 was allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $80,317,330. 
In computing the percentage of net debt to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems 
is not taken into account. Between 1933 and 1944 total assets increased by 
$70,414,010 while total liabilities decreased by $33,847,503. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. ‘Towards this rural 


work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture—_ 


the basic industry—contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial 
capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Govern- 
ment passed legislation providing for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment and providing for the fixing of low maximum service 
charges for all classes of rural service. During the war years non-essential rural 
service was suspended except where such service increased the production of food- 
stuffs. 


18.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1940-44 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Rural power districts.............. No. 184 184. 120 120 120 
Fownships served. 25 Gs.wcss «eons ay 448 465 467 467 467 
Consumers. ti, Ser ee: hire es a 123, 022 131, 524 135, 106 136,341 146, 633 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 19,492 20, 104 20,072 20,119 21,023 
Power-supplied 2m et ete iano h.p. 76,105 88,796 84, 032 88, 878 100, 514 
Revenues from customers.......... $ 4,693,125 | 5,179,552 | 5,484,475 | 5,618,695 5, 666, 392 
PEOtAITOXPONSeS meat iy cae ie Mots $ 4,619,454 | 4,965,343 | 5,348,154 | 5,297,242 5, 235, 814 
INetisunphiSestere costs... ss Seco $ OO 214, 209 136, 321 321, 453 430, 578 
Capitalanvestedie. 0... ea nies $ | 36,615,083 | 38,812,593 | 39,295,995 | 39,494,638 | 41,257,200 

Provincial grants-in-aid!....... $ 18,148,898 | 19,237,773 | 19,480,391 | 19,580,576 20,426, 487 


1 Included in ‘‘capital invested’’. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations 
in 1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies and 
for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. The 
first stretch of transmission line was completed in 1920 from Winnipeg to Portage 
la Prairie. 


For the first ten years power was purchased in bulk from the Winnipeg Hydro 
System. At the expiration of this period, the Seven Sisters Agreement between 
the Manitoba Government and the Winnipeg Electric Company, provided for the 
reservation of a block of power for the Power Commission for thirty years. 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, 
c. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O., 1927, ¢. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 
1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, ec. 15). 
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The Manitoba Power Commission Act of 1931 provided for the establishment 
of a Commission. The new Commission, comprised of 3 members, reorganized the 
administration of the utility by cancelling bulk contracts and beginning service 
direct to the consumer; municipalities and towns having contracts for street lighting 
only. This proved to be the turning point in the utility’s development, making 
possible the adoption of a policy by which the Commission might eventually establish 
a standard rate for all towns and villages regardless of their distance from the 
source of supply or the sparsity of population. The tremendous expansion of 
the utility since 1933 shows the importance of this reorganization. In 1933 there 
were 65 cities, towns and villages on the System; in 1944, 2,154 circuit miles of 
transmission line served 157 cities, towns and villages. The revenue of the utility 
increased from $820,107 in 1933 to over $2,000,000 in 1944; kilowatt hours dis- 
tributed from 16,928,294 in 1933 to 81,012,452 in 1944; and investment in reserves 
from $216,558 in 1933 to $4,976,432 in 1944. 


In 1942 the Chairman of the Commission acted on the Manitoba Electrification 
Enquiry Commission to study the feasibility of farm electrification in the Province. 
It was found that, despite the fact farms are, on the average, more than a mile 
apart in Manitoba, it would be practicable to bring electrical service to 53,000 
farms. As soon as materials were available construction began in the summer of 


- 1945 to bring electricity to farms in seven districts chosen as farm electrification 


test areas. After analysing the information and experience gained by the test 


project, the Power Commission will be prepared to launch the province-wide pro- 


gram. In conjunction with the farm project the Commission will build lines to 
serve 200 villages. 


The Commission operates a central steam-heating system and gas plant at 
Brandon as well as steam stand-by plants throughout the Province. 


The utility enters actively into the appliance merchandising field as a service 
to customers and as part of a load-building program designed to raise revenue by 
increasing consumption which, in turn, will enable the utility to lower rates. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.8. 1940, c. 33) which authorized the 
Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of energy. 


The Commission’s main system is centred on its generating plant at Saskatoon. 
North Battleford and Swift Current also have generating plants owned and operated 
by the Commission. Electric energy is furnished in bulk to the city corporations, 
which own and operate their own distribution systems. In the town of Battleford, 
electric energy is supplied by the Commission, in bulk, by transmission line from the 
Commission’s plant at North Battleford. In all the municipal corporations on its 
system (203 in number, including those on the former system of Prairie Power 
Company Limited), the Commission supplies approximately 18,034 individual 
consumers directly and 16,341 indirectly. In 1945, 2,262 miles of transmission 
lines were owned and operated, including those taken over from Prairie Power 
Company Limited. 
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During the years 1929 to 1944 the Commission purchased certain generating 
plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distributing 
systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged or supplemented. 
Particulars of these acquisitions and constructions are given in the 1941 Year Book 
and subsequent editions. 

In 1945 a transmission line and distribution systems were completed to provide 
service to Lestock, Leross and Kelliher; a transmission line was constructed to 
connect the town of Wadena, on the Commission’s system, with the villages of 
Rose Valley and Kelvington, in which the Commission has been operating local 
plants; a short transmission line was built to the summer resort of Buena Vista, 
and another from Aylsham to Carrot River; and a transmission line was constructed 
from the city of Swift Current, on the Commission’s system, to the village of Cadillac, 


on the system of Dominion Electric Power Limited. At the close of the year 


certain other transmission-line projects were under construction. 

Of the 17 generating plants owned and operated by the Commission in 
1944, those at Saskatoon and North Battleford were steam plants, and the remainder 
were equipped with compression-ignition engines. The total installed capacity 
of the generating plants was 34,200 h.p. There are no hydro-electric plants in the 


Commission’s system, the primary power being: steam-reciprocating engines 800 — 


h.p.; steam turbines 38,700 h.p.; and internal combustion engines 9,680 h.p. The 
Commission purchases several blocks of power from, and contracts for the inter- 
change of power with private interests. 

The total revenue for the calendar year 1945 was $1,963,618. Provision has 
been made for depreciation and replacement reserve to the amount of $4,073,410. 
The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 1945, was approximately $10,661,321. 


During the year 1945, the Commission acquired control of Dominion Electric 
Power Limited by purchasing the common stock of that Company, which owns and 
operates electrical generating plants, transmission lines and distribution systems in 
the Province. The Company’s generating plants are situated at Estevan, Taylorton, 
Melville, Assiniboia, Gravelbourg, Shaunavon, Gull Lake, Davidson, Biggar, 
Radville, Eastend, Herbert, Perdue and Hudson Bay Junction. It owns and 
operates 220 miles of transmission line and supplies 33 towns and villages. In the 
meantime these properties continue to be operated in the name of Dominion Electric 


Power Limited, but the Commission’s intention is to absorb them into the Com- 


mission’s own system as soon as is practicable. 

On Dee. 1, 1945, the Commission acquired control of Prairie Power Company 
Limited by purchasing the common stock of that Company, which owned and 
operated electrical transmission lines and distribution systems in southeastern 


Saskatchewan. Power for the Company’s system was purchased from the cities - 


of Regina and Weyburn, the National Light and Power Company Limited, Moose 
Jaw, and Dominion Electric Power Limited, Estevan. The assets of the Company 
were immediately transferred to the Commission and incorporated in the Com- 


mission’s system. The transmission lines so acquired were 540 miles in length and — 


the town and village distribution systems so acquired numbered 53. 

Regina and Weyburn, as well as several towns and villages, own and operate 
municipal plants and distributing systems. There are two private corporations 
_owning and operating electrical generating plants, transmission lines and distribut- 
jing systems in the Province. Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises 


for the supply of electric energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred ~ 
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upon the Local Government Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies 
Act (R.8.S. 1940, c. 118). The Power Commission is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 261), and is 
given certain control and regulatory powers regarding electrical public utilities 
under Part III of the Power Commission Act. | 


19.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1929-45 


Municipalities Served Customers Served 


--- Total Total 
Year Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purchased 
No. No. ‘No. No. kwh. kwh. $ 
OD Ore oO carteeue ne Nil 2 Nil 1 1 Nil 1,902,005 
LOS O Reheat: 1 106 2 3 3 3 6, 290, 431 
HOB Lee iae teehee 3 117 2 8,324 | 46,040,000 | 1,414,420. 7, 287, 827 
HOS Datei nray ae, 3 117 16, 124 7,875 | 46,426,171 1,803,503 7,345, 916 
TOS Bia tee etcrare 3 123 16, 124 7,574 | 44,401,494 1,674, 444 7,411, 986 
Te I sae oh 2 bs Ba 3 123 15, 833 7,754 | 44,863,396 1,817, 528 7,428,330 
HGS Once eae es 4 123 13, 644 8,219 | 46,889,172 | 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
MOB Gt sco waer aid 4 123 is are 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,535, 783 
AQ era Rate een 4 126 13,518 8,620 | 49,165,813 1,918,473 7,609,910 
HOSS Resse a ea. 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,485,169 | 1,954,995 7, 765, 571 
HOS OM ie anecte ea 4 129 13, 606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085,702 8,174, 141 
HOA O iE as 4 134 14, 416 10,268 | 56,717,006 | 2,423,188 8, 271, 730 
OA G ass de 4 136 14,416 10,542 | 65,225,001 | 2,019,107 8,511,974 
LS DASSE Ay ae eae 4 139 15,413 11,450 | 70,084,762 | 2,100,225 8,617, 455 
Os Sirtesate cca 4 139 16,677 12,197 | 79,565,860 | 1,921,440 8,748, 856 
POAAE WEEN RES 2 4 143 15,982 12,989 | 85,118,625 1, 808, 586 8,939, 920 
MOAGS Foes Seed ate 4 203 16,341 18,034 | 87,248,840 |} 3,098,450 | 10,661,321 
| 1 The Commission’s operations in the two towns served commenced in November, 1929. 2 In- 


formation not available. 3 The Commission’s operations in most of the municipalities served did 
not commence until late in the year. 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 

* Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over 

privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 

jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has general 

power to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a 
utility company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


Two privately owned utilities are the chief sources of power for the munici- 
palities. One has in operation 4 hydro-electric power plants totalling 91,000 h.p. 
on the Bow River and tributaries west of Calgary, with supplementary storage 
at Lake Minnewanka and Upper Kananaskis Lake totalling 240,000 acre feet. 
It operates, under lease, the city of Calgary’s 14,000 h.p. steam plant, and has 
interchange arrangements and transmission-line ties with the city of Edmonton 
and the city of Lethbridge. The other is located at the city of Drumheller; its 
power is generated by steam and it services a large number of towns to the north 
and northeast of Drumheller. In some communities not accessible to its lines, 
Pe it operates individual diesel-engine plants. 


ibe Edmonton generates power from coal and operates its own distribution system; 
in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement with one of the privately owned utilities 
_ for exchange of power at peak periods. Calgary and Red Deer own their distribut- 
ing systems but purchase power from the same private source as Edmonton. Certain 
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other large cities and towns such as Medicine Hat and Cardston own their power 
plants and those beyond reach of the two private utilities referred to above are 
served by small privately owned power plants. 


British Columbia.—Authority was given to the British Columbia Power 


Commission under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, assented to Mar. 28, . 


1945, to enter the public ownership field. The Commission has done so by acquiring 
the electric system of the West Canadian Hydro Electric Corporation, operating 
a water-power plant at, Shuswap Falls in the northern portion of the Okanagan 
Valley; the Nanaimo Duncan Utilities Limited .system, operating water-power 
plants and steam plant near Nanaimo, Vancouver Island; and has also purchased 
several smaller privately owned utilities. It has undertaken surveys and is about 
to commence the construction of a hydro-electric plant of 25,000 h.p. on the Campbell 
River, Vancouver Island. 


Grand Forks, Kaslo, Nelson, Prince George, Revelstoke and the municipality 
of Peachland, each distribute electric energy generated by either fuel or water 
power, while Courtenay, Cranbrook, Fernie, Kelowna, Ladysmith, Merritt, New 
Westminster, the municipalities of Penticton and Summerland, the village of 
McBride and the improvement districts of Cranberry, Westview and Wildwood 
each purchase energy at wholesale rates and undertake distribution. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
_ the years 1930 to 1944 in Table 20. 


29.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1930-44 


Power Equipment! 


Year Ronee Customers ee Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No 7000 kwh. h.p h.p 
LOS Meas dere rt yatere ctor c as Sareea ea tae 421 745, 608 12,987,014 3,690,095 3,914, 474 
TOS de One Nae meee rent rele toate 396 756, 285 12,191,139 3,916,720 4,171,305 
1b BVA ony AOR SB TOR ae ates 402 776, 400 12,338, 216 4,426, 235 4,704,523 
ICR Re os a0 Goede T DRE ae ore ade 403 776, 581 13, 665, 974 4,563,973 — 4, 842, 686 
HO AW eee tie Pee tae aT cael t, fics Satal Saneees 402 760, 462 16,060, 883 4,817,600 5,097,613 
1 OSD Meee Rater ernie ahs the ca iste wears 397 779, 400 17,767,949 4,992,805 5, 274, 174 
LOSGHEa Rta aoe ee Fak eco eis eee 390 802,676 18,515, 225 4,866, 471 5, 146, 863 
LOS Tatas ays Rae ON Otelar pes ees Oo 389 833,711 20,315, 627 5, 047, 253 5, 336, 811 
TOS Re cer Renee MERU Sts Als amie oe 406 859, 506 19, 488, 323 5, 142, 432 5,300, 183 
1939 sae pan mony eta tee rac had 20) or li 427 . 889,418 21, 285,710 5, 226, 483 5, 385, 632 
TOMO SS iereer rac, ree eum lsat Ca ee es 421 926, 093 22, 287,270 5,544, 803 5, 708, 664 
ODL Selene aes ccna Bi ereretere aimesontrelh eos isis 424 954, 906 24,784, 691 5, 753, 150 5,917,160 
OAD far Deen «tard tienen cisbays Sekt cette 428 985,059 28,177,387 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
nL a a a Nan es es, 15 Sere Me A 425 1,009, 603 31,082, 239 7,069, 774 7,239, 936 
LOLA Sees As okey EMER Tiers Sole 424 25, 688, 581 6,175,674 6,373, 523 


753, 239 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from | 
the column in Table 21 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electric stations in 1944, 44 p.c. was generated by 
privately owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage 
decreased from 57 in 1943 as a result of the taking over of the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company by the publicly owned 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


All stations in Ontario produce less than one-half as much power as the Quebec 
stations and only 23 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is aes by privately 
owned stations. 


21.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1944 


Power Equipment 


Pisa Electric 
Province Pianin Customers Energy Water Wheels 
Generated and Total 
Turbines 

No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............... He 5, 983 11,648 363 7, 260 
UNTO AAOCOLL Espa ahaternsts teerovelerenee eke eicets 22 63, 546 335,070 26,170 116,375 
New: Brunswiek: sac... o cek eau sce 8 PESOMETE 408, 394 94,150 111, 630 
MUeI eC aero ach sitios wien bowie 78 277,827 |. 17,860, 853 4,365, 852 4,366, 182 
WNC arrOsmea en Foo sss tes es tee 60 80, 637 2,451,088 38, 572 8, 853 
IPATTUODA ararsitysinacts | eesre ae ho con cele 14 SOnele 1,564, 251 353. , 800 354, 524 
Saskatchewalieee ich vcard acs cs obarsele 104 29, 233 84,143 59,070 
PRE berlate ae cal ae soca 68 35, 892 361,096 91, “000 102, 822 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 63 197,427 2,612,038 706, 267 716, 807 
Totalseaee Ne 424 7005209 25,688,581 6,175,674 6,373,523 


1 Power generation in Saskatchewan is entirely by fuel plants. There is one hydro-electric station 
but the power is used in Manitoba and the statistics are included with those of Manitoba. 


Subsection 4.—Export of Electric Power © 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export tax 
of 0-03 cents per kwh. is levied. The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1942 to 1945 were $598,038, $618,953, $641,253 and $639,320, respectively. 


Exports for the calendar years 1942-45 are shown in Table 22. There are also 
large interprovincial movements of electric energy from ‘Quebec to Ontario, and 
smaller movements from Quebec to New Brunswick and from British Columbia to 
Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted. 
This increased water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River 
made possible the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United 
States, mainly to plants producing war materials (5,000 c.f.s. will produce around 
150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). 
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22.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, 1942-45 


1945 


Company 1942 1943 1944 
kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 393, 852, 800 394, 200, 000 395, 280, 000 894, 245, 000 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
CUNT ol RbLS) Pamela Us fg seat Apa rate Ber Ot gp 


1,012,364, 271 


1,085,363, 938 


1,108, 216, 985 


1,120,730, 061 


Canadian Niagara Power Company........... 318, 856, 519 314,512,111 312,033,481 322,722,441 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus). 6, 423, 500 30,214, 300 64, 931, 100 99, 409, 843 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co............. 35, 282, 000 35,040, 000 38,094, 000 38, 365, 000 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co. 25, 562,379 30, 889, 205 29,195,321 40,384, 249 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co....... 183, 150 206, 320 248, 520 273, 250 
Southermi@anacdarveower COs. ose le eee ee 1, 262, 694 2,505, 684 2,261,256 2,462,695 
Cedar Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co.!.. 6538, 517, 236 643, 037, 269 627,047, 466 614, 842,478 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B....... 550, 800 727,100 1,164,000 2,708, 400 
Rrasem@ompanies mutdes.s anak nu e oe nae 4, 258, 300 6, 885, 000 5, 293, 000 4,574,000 
Northport. Power and Light Co............... 273, 024 16,368 16,444 15, 206 
(Norbierns bs OoubOWer © Oa. s hace tak vie eekeenmcnne: 22,310 18,020 17, 290 12,170 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co............. 299, 800 283, 300 292, 200 291, 800 
Manitoba Power Commission................. 1,030, 200 1, 139, 420 15.220)1383 1,399, 240 


TOCAIS | oats ste oe an hee 2,453, 738,983) 2,545,038,035) 2,585,311,196) 2,642, 435,833 


1 In November, 1942, Cedars Rapids was transferred to the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., and 
in April, 1944, the latter was taken over by the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Section 3.—Evolution of Power Equipment and Utilization of 
Power in Industry 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has compiled tables showing the power 
equipment installed in the manufacturing and mining industries of Canada from 
1928 to 1948. Table 24 gives the combined statistics for both industries from 1930. 
The figures for the 14 years show that primary power increased from 1,738,924 h.p. 
to 2,289,094 h.p. or by 31-6 p.c. while the installation of electric motors operated 
by purchased power shows an increase of no less than 82-1 p.c. In considering the 
increase in the latter figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and 
shafting to individual motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an 

amount of power is used equivalent to the increased capacity. 


Of the total primary power installed, manufacturing establishments accounted 
for 87-2 p.c. and mines for 12-8 p.c., while of the total electric motors operated by 
purchased power, manufacturing accounted for 86-4 p.c. and mining for 13-6 p.e. 


The mining industry showed an uninterrupted increase in the amount of equip- 
ment operated by purchased power from 1933 to 1941; the total amount of power 
equipment installed showed a drop in 1932, but resumed the upward trend in 1933; 
the same is true of the capacity of electric motors installed but that of motors 
operated by power generated within the establishment dropped sharply from 1930 
to 1933 and did not attain a figure equal to the 1930 total until 1937, when a very 
sharp rise over the 1936 figures occurred. This would indicate a tendency of 
mining companies to rely more and more upon purchased power rather than to 
attempt to generate their own, a very natural tendency in northern Canada where 
water power is abundant and fuel scarce. 


In manufacturing, a steady growth is indicated in total power equipment 
installed, total electric motors and in motors operated by purchased power. In the 


capacity of motors operated by power generated within the establishment, the — 


figures fluctuated between 1929 and 1935 and from there rose steeply to 1942. 
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: 23.—Percentage of Electric Rating to Total Power Equipment in the Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries, 1930-43 
Notr.—Figures exclude central electric stations and include idle and reserve equipment. Figures 
for 1923-29 are given at p. 295 of the 1941 Year Book. 
Electric Power 
Total 
Year E Power z 
quipment 
Installed Total Motor | Per Cent of 
Capacity Total 
h.p. h.p. p.c 
ORO MMe eee et nett tidy oh eee) iit Stn a eck bie gas 4,548,014 3,376, 103 74-2 
é HONS BUR RR dy aoe CEN AN: I Pah PAM ca eR hehe ohana senators SAG al. Borys 4,620,570. 3,510,779 76:0 
: ROS ORR ore PRUNE eect en DA tr deaveicis ae bein Save! ois lw Sal alors hee a ihe eels & 4,625, 002 3, 559, 516 77-0 
HE Spee an MD eer een ys Meth inten LE OTS SLAW AME By gibt osetia arerbNalG 4,722,942 3,576, 793 75:7 
RED SL eee ce GPRS Sen tete i tee ac RORT: Cust MORGUE Seene crs t MAES Meee Wa bine le went 4,850, 743 3,781,779 78:0 
OS ates dens eM tale Mase eats nalnntatind «Sues, uePane tights alok 5,019, 958 3,889, 366 77°5 
OS Gero ete i ween e not, 2, West ueb coal Ceria, cance hE OS slg wine he SUN > 5, 186, 506 4,059, 355 78°3 
[SBT a ca FI SRSA eR aera oP RN A Eis ean oN ie 5, 562,772 4,411,974 79-3 
HOD Sraribe Orewa TC arin be CERO ery. enn ou, dkccvaret sigyare Malate ale ala 5, 844, 666 4,635,423 79-3 
: TIS Ait Roe oo aha oo Sas Bales ceca th iy aie GARE AL ae ER SNA Ere NE Der ei na gee 6,071,557 4, 8&3, 670 80-4 
BG) ratspy acta. ok ar Rey ir, ede Se ais obed 6,352, 775 5, 136, 200 80-8 
Hae eRe EER Orit oe east ei he aoe tC: Se ati LMS «Pee See ety 6, 963,218 5, 624, 681 80-8 
HELGD eens ARTE ak cise wie cla ions eR uO serrate aba S Seveieig Bbae 6s 6,978,672 5, 668, 039 81-2 
Hy (Ld a eee here pm R a ert aet Len Menai. 2 tec SO Stl Pe cats meee. 7,404, 308 5, 981, 280 80:8 
F 24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-43, 
- with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943 


Norr.—Totals for the years 1923-29 are given at p. 297 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures by provinces 
and industrial groups for each year since 1936 are given in the corresponding table in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1939 edition. 


Year 


Totals, 1938 


Totals, 1940 
Totals, 1941 
Totals, 1942 


Totals, 1937....... 
Totals, 1939....... 


Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal] draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
Engines | Com- |Turbines Total Operated} Power |by Power Electr; 
and bustion and OnE by Equip- |Generated Motors, 
Turbines} Engines | Water Purchased] ment  |by Estab- 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES © 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.pe -°}) © bsp. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
a aeny 793,949} 65,586] 668, 208/1,527,743| 2,511,264) 4,039,007) 478,428) 2,989,692 
Bites as 780,487; 73,376) 667,546/1,521,409| 2,578,523) 4,099,932) 539,430) 3,117,953 
Streets. 735,980} 68,551) 653,204/1,457,735| 2,684,923| 4,142,658} 510,837) 3,195,760 
vel eit 738,297| 76,583) 657,683)1,472,563| 2,662,445/ 4,135,008} 497,392) 3,159,837 
eer nee 774,494|- 87,120) 597,675/1,459,289| 2,770,383) 4,229,672; 544,714) 3,315,097 
Res se SG 474,166| 88,265] 603,717/1,466,148/ 2,865,340| 4,331,488} 512,177) 3,377,517 
Letras 743,184; 92,480] 648,489|/1,484,153| 2,977,714) 4,461,867) 528,501) 3,506,215 
834,703| 98,233) 649,557/1,582,493) 3,129,790) 4,712,283) 602,955) 3,732,745 
Btn ats 830,897} 111,645) 723,37'7/1,665,919| 3,303,804) 4,969,723) 659,741) 3,963,545 
827,801/ 121,997) 731,390/1,681,188) 3,375,169) 5,056,357) - 694,450; 4,069,619 
sad he 848,596| 152,240] 727,051/1,727,887| 3,563,048) 5,290,935) 724,769) 4,287,817 
SP OAr 917,474] 179,461) 724,199/1,821,134| 4,028,942) 5,850,076) 740,112) 4,769,054 
Ba? 927,509} 224,358] 741,751/1,893,618| 4,076,277) 5,969,895, 800,917) 4,877,194 
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24.Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-43, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943—continued 


Year and 
Province or Group 


Steam- 
Engines 
and 


Com- 


bustion 


Turbines] Engines 


Hy- 


Internal} draulic 
Turbines 


and 


Water 
Wheels 


Total 


Electric 
Motors 


Total 


Operated | Power 


by 


Equip- 


Purchased} ment 


Power 


1943 
PROVINCE 


Prince Edward Island. 
NovalScotian ss ..a:.- 
New Brunswick....... 


INWYSHIBY eat ey oe eee Bae 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 
Canada, 1948....... 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable products.... 
Animal products....... 
Textile products....... 
Wood and paper pro- 
GUCTS tick ee ote 
Tron and its products. . 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
GUCTSHS... ne ieee 
Non-metallic mineral 
DLOCUCESs cele ane a 
Chemicals and allied 
DIOGUCLS miner mrs lk 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1940...... 
Totals, 1941....... 
Totals, 1942....... 


1943 
PROVINCE 


Prince Edward Island. 
INOvaISCatiansan se 
New Brunswick....... 


AU bertaw,t. aa achie es 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 
Canada, 1948....... 


Electric 
Motors 
Operated 


by Power 
Generated 
by Estab- 
lishments] © 


Reporting 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


Total 
Electric 
Motors 


Sehe pe 


Tit? 
158, 619 
181, 521 


1,814,695 | 


2, 221, 529 
147, 889 
44,019 
95, 448 
515, 886 
12 


5,180,735 


332,321 
142, 549 
244, 502 


2,003,359 
1,097, 909 


625, 062 
250, 740 


447, 876 
36,417 


h.p. 


386,411 
392,826 
363,756 
416,956 
466, 682 
511,847 
553,140 
679,229 
671,878 
814,051 
848,383 
888,565 
790,845 


h.p h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

1,217 963| 1,262} 3,442 1,117 4,559| Nil 
70,195} 14,194) 15,581| 99,970] 95,736] 195,706] 62, 883 
84.1151 11,820] 27,693] 123,628] 126,157| 249,785] 55,364 
207,493} 62,776] 328,662] 598,931] 1,640,633] 2,239,564] 174,062 
404,942| 95,129] 264,482] 764,553] 1,906,531| 2,671,084] 314,998 
17,323] 7,048 293} 24,664 141,260] 165,924 6, 629 
20,023] 14,370 80/ 34,473]  48,735| 78,208 284 
31,247| 17,240 744, 49.231| 89,611] 188,842 5, 837 
151,621] 34,293} 110,796] 296,710] 375,313] 672,023) 140,573 

104 40| Nil 144 156} Nil 
988,280| 257,873] 749,593/1,995,746| 4,420,105] 6,415,851] 760,630 
54,2141 35,075] 28,728] 118,017} 296,936] 414,953 35,385 
25,450! 11,695| 3,164 40,309] 139,013] 179,322 3,536 
27,495|  4,067| 25,290] 56,852| 209,982} 266,834] 34, 520 
516,015| 118,378] 621, 949]1, 256,342! 1,510,149] 2,766,491] 493,210 
186,336] 45,393]  3,261| 234,990] 974,212] 1,209,202} 123,697 
28,156} 11,113;  55,550/ 94,819] 607,151} 701,970] 17,911 
57,698} 14,092 848| 72,688] 241,583] 314,221 9, 157 
89,7931 17,586] 10,803] 118,182} 407,580) 525,762] 40, 296 
3,123 4741 Nil 3,597 33,499] 37,096 2,918 

MINING INDUSTRIES 

h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
139,419| 31,532/ 40,230] 211,181] 297,826] 509,007] 88,585 
136,551| 32,012 38,508} 207,071) 313,567] 520,638] 79,259 
128,869] 28,938 37,407| 195,214] 287,130] 482,344] 76,626 
136,322] 37,181) 44,882] 218,385} 369,549] 587,934, 47,407 
136,096] 49,526] 35,414] 221,036] 400,035} 621,071] 66,647 
133,888| 53,482] 63,940] 251,310} 437,160] 688,470] 74,687 
126,318} 69,412] 54,909] 250,639] 474,000] 724,639} 79,140 
144,454] 85,757)  42,575| 272,786] 577,703] 850,489] 101,526 
148,457| 90,163| 53,813 292,433) 582,510] 874,943] 89,368 
143,965| 96,432| 62,492] 302,889} 712,311| 1,015,200] 101,740 
156,305} 101,683) 57,075] 315,063] 746,777] 1,061,840} 101,606 
156,334| 107,922] 66,722| 330,978] 782,064] 1,113,042| 106,501 
154,350} 107,450/ 74,880] 336,680} 672,097] 1,008,777| 118,748 

Nil Nil Nil a Nil zm Nil 
48,057| 9,347 «“ 57,404] 68,839} 126,243 9,375 
1630) 912 «“ 2,742 1, 881 4, 623 227 
1,637| 28,154] 2,965] 32,756] 172,285} 205,041 9,032 
3.5781 27,4601 2,375] 33,413] 269,718] 303,131 8, 868 
205} 1,398] 1,900] 3,503} 21,375] . 24,878 1,67 
1,305) 5,373] Nil 6,678} 65,957| 72,635 2,347 
43,456| 10,508 «“ 53,964, 44,093] 98,057 8,038 
46,738] 19.593] 28,510] 94,841] 49,386] 144,227) 41,965 
Nil 3.3471  4,700| 8,047 1,575 9,622| 23,911 
146,506| 106,392] 40,450] 293,348] 695,109} 988,457} 105,436 


= eee Je cs ee 2) es | au 
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24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-43, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943—concluded 


Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal] draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
Year and Engines | Com- |Turbines Total Operated | Power |by Power El ear 
: Province or Group and bustion and by Equip- |Generated Mot is 
E ‘ Turbines] Engines | Water Purchased] ment |by Estab- Crone 
7 Wheels Power lishments . 
Reporting 
a MINING INDUSTRIES—concluded 
1943 h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
GRouP 
Metals....... Sacto Ore 32, 483 46,114 27,095| 105,692 459, 664 565, 356 77,038 536, 702 
Non-metals........... 110,020} 40,568) 12,350) 162,938] 202,763 365, 701 27,591] ° 230,354 
Hels eae trsbamri’. a. 107, 624 21,809 12,000) 141,433 127,798) . 269,231 23, 922 151,720 
Other non-metals.... 2,396 18,759 360 21,606 74,965 96, 470 3,669 78,634 
Stone, sand and gravel 4,003 19, 710 1,005{ 24,718 32, 682 57,400 807 33, 489 
COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Totals, 1930....... 933,368) 97,118) 708, 438/1,738,924| 2,809,090 4,548,014) 567,013) 3,376,103 
Totals, 1931....... 917,038} 105,388) 706,054/1,728,480} 2,892,090 4,620,570) 618,689} 3,510,779 
Totals, 1932....... 864,849; 97,489} 690,611/1,652,949| 2,972,053 4,625,002) 587,463] 3,559,516 
Totals, 1933....... 874,619) 113,764) 702,565/1,690,948| 3,031,994 4,722,942) 544,799] 3,576,793 
Totals, 1934....... 910,590} 136,646) 633, 089/1,680,325| 3,170,418 4,850,743) 611,361] 3,781,779 — 
é Totals, 1935....... 908,054) 141,747] 667,657/1,717,458] 3,302,500 5,019,958) 586,864! 3,889,364 
; Totals, 1936....... 869,502} 161,892] 703,398/1,734,792| 3,451,714 5,186,506) 607,641] 4,059,355 
~ Totals, 1937....... 979,157} 183,990) 692,132/1,855,279| 3,707,493 5,562,772) 704,481| 4,411,974 
4 Totals, 1938....... 979,354] 201,808) 777,190/1,958,352| 3,886,314 5,844,666) 749,109] 4,635,423 
a Totals, 1939....... 971,766) 218,429| 793,882/1,984,077| 4,087,480 6,071,557) 796,190} 4,883,670 
a Totals, 1940....... 1,004,901) 253,923] 784,126/2,042,950| 4,309,825 6,352,775) 826,375] 5,136,200 
4 Totals, 1941....... 1,073,808} 287,383) 790,921/2,152,112| 4,811,006 6,963,118] 846,613] 5,657,619 
a Totals, 1942....... 1,081,859} 331,808) 816,631/2,230,298| 4,748,374 6,978,672) 919,665] 5,668,039 
% 
i 1943 
t Prince Edward Island. 1,217 963 1, 262 3, 442 leah Le 4,559 - ea bles 
e Nova Scotia.......... 118,252) 23,541} 15,581] 157,374] 164,575 321, 949 72,258] 236, 8338 
sy New Brunswick....... 85, 645 13,032 27,693} 126,370 128,038 254, 408 55, 591 183, 629 
a OREDECH Seeds sites 209,130} 90,930) 331,627} 631,687] 1,812,918] 2,444 605 183,094} 1,996, 012 
“i Ontario vive cent ak 408,520) 122,589] 266,857| 797,966] 2,176,249 2,974,215} 323,866] 2,500,115 
Mt Manitoba stereos, s,, 17, 528 8, 446 2,198 28, 167 162, 635 190, 802 8, 302 170, 937 
i Saskatchewan......... 21,328 19, 743 80 41,151 109, 692 150, 843 2,631 112,323 
. PAIDerta ese ek teen de 74,703} 27,748 744; 103,195} 133,704] 236, 899 13,875) 147,579 
4 British Columbia..... 198,359] 53,886) 139,306] 391,551] 424, 699 816,250} 182,538] 607,237 
a Yukon and N.W.T.... 104 3, 387 4,700 8,191). 1, 587 9,778 ; 23,911 25, 498 
Canada, 1943....... 1,134,786] 364,265) 790,043/2,289,094| 5,115,214 7,404,308] 866,066) 5,981,280 
- 
7 - 
. Section 4.—Power Generated from Fuel 


Lx ee 
Aida 


Industrial Use of Fuel.—Fuel is used quite generally throughout the in- 
dustrial field for the generation of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion 
t engines. It is also used for the heating of plants, and for providing the heat necessary 
: to some manufacturing processes.. The most important industries where heat is 
_ applied to materials to facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foun- 
_ dries and machine shops; brick, tile, lime and cement works; petroleum refineries : 
the glass industry; distilleries; food preparation plants; rubber goods industry; 
etc. The figures of Table 25 cover fuel used for such heating purposes and for 
power. Fuels that constitute the raw materials to be transformed, such as coal 
in the coke and gas industries and crude petroleum in the refining industry and 
electricity used in metallurgical processes, such as in the electrolytic refining of 
non-ferrous metals, are excluded. 
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The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1943 showed an increase of 67-4 p.c. over 1940. Of the 1948 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario cost 47-7 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 30-7 p.c., of British 
Columbia 7-6 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 4-7 p.c. 


The iron and its products group used 21-8 p.c. of the fuel consumed by manu- 
facturing industries, wood and paper products 20-2 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 
16:3 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 15-6 p.c. and vegetable products 9-2 p.c. 


Gas.—In southwestern Ontario gas comes from natural gas wells, from light 
end gases sold by a Sarnia company which draws from a refinery in that city, and 
from the coke plants of the steel city, Hamilton. With the advent of greatly 
inereased industrial activity in the Niagara Peninsula and the southern half of south- 
western Ontario, the normal Ontario consumption of about 10,000,000,000 cu. ft. 
of natural gas per year rose to nearly 13,000,000,000 in 1940. At that time some 
natural gas fields completely played out, and others showed signs of exhaustion. 
At this peak capacity, insufficient gas was available to continue supplying industrial 
requirements and at the same time provide enough for household use. 


When a crisis appeared imminent in 1942, the Power Control of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply arranged for the installation of new manufacturing facilities. 
These new facilities included some propane plants and a new coke oven and gas 
plant at Hamilton. Thirty-six ovens were completed by the spring of 1943, but 
even this added capacity was not enough and 18 more ovens were installed. With 
the completion of the 18 additional ovens in December, 1943, the situation eased 


somewhat. 


As a result of these various measures to expand production, the annual output 
of gas in southwestern Ontario rose by about 4,000,000,000 cubic feet. 


25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-48, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943 


Norr.—Includes fuel used for heating purposes, but not that used as raw material. Totals for 1922-29 
are given at p. 300 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures by provinces and industrial groups for each year since 
1936 are given in the corresponding table in previous Year Books beginning with the 1939 edition. 


Year Coal Coke on Wood Gas sua Total 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Totals, 1930........... $4,584,983) 1,906,850 74,287,460) 2,222,243) 5,895,325 1,163,440) 53,060,301 
Totals, 1931............ 28,786, 767| 1,784,288) 5,545,743 1,720,700) 4,930,991) 1,152,203 43,920,692 
Totals, 1932... .05.: a5: 21,938,349) 1,592,015 4,684,042} 1,483,066) 4,692,700 974,884] 35,365,056 
Totals, 1933........... 19,897,799| 1,574,426) 4,606,527 1,635,689} 4,827,310 981,591) 33,523,342 
Totals, 1934........... 23,140,344) 1,670,877 5,182,216) 1,450,553) 5,734,229 1,549,086) 38,727,305 
Totals, 1935........... 23,988,177| 1,921,138) 5,981,169 1,419,130) 5,707,589 1,773,040) 40,790,243 
Totals, 1936... .0..<: « 26,584, 200| 1,883,025} 6,381,311 1,421,076) 6,583,603 1,962, 459)| 44,815,665 
Motals, 19s dc ae 33,916,705) 5,169,524 8,580,369} 1,636,098) 7,404,919 2,867,421] 59,575,036 
Totals, 1938. .......... 29,619,269) 4,493,824 8,103,428) 1,614,941) 7,381,904 2,803,022] 54,016,388 - 
Totals, 1939 31,922,811! 4,870,875 8,560,418} 1,562,119) 7,891,892 3,155,016) 57,063,131 
Totals, 1940........... 41,402,487) 5,797,070 12,360,737) 1,754,791 10,172,976] 6,205,343 717,693,404 — 
Totals, 1941........... 54,493,713] 6,388, 464/17, 734, 137 1,896, 184/12,554,559) 9,819,759 102,886,816 
Notals, 1942 cine. see 66,546,304! 7,002,130 21,345,936| 2,213,637(13, 180, 067 11,224, 569/121, 512,643 
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25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-43, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1948—continued 


Year and 
Province or Group 


1943 


PROVINCE 


BPAIDeriamcuescks Osea tts sicko 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable products......... 
_ Animal products........... 
‘Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
_ Iron and its products....... 
_ Non-ferrous metal products 
_ Non-metallic mineral pro- 
| CUCES behets eke ones 


. HOLST Se. eens eee ee 
_ Miscellaneous industries... . 


Totals, 1930........ aan 
Totals, 1931........... 
Totals, 1932........... 


lar 
—) 
e 
t\) 
= 
M 
. 
i 
Ss 
oo 
on 


ES SE OES Sey eee eee, we, Nene 


Ee Ore ene Ses 


vO, 


4 Prince Edward Island...... 
4, INGIVA SCOLIA.. See. S ces 


- 


Fee, 


British @olumbia. 3.665% 
pxukon and. N.W.T......... 


Canada, 1943........... 


50871—25. 


Fuel Other 
Coal Coke Oils Wood Gas Fuel 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
64, 687 4,027 3,094 11,895 Nil 10,577 
2,718, 262 183, 346 625,318 49,662} 1,441,698 323, 664 
3, 142,117 30,472 141, 689 137,031 31,196 353,075 
(27,935, 922 582,173] 7,014,088] 1,126,664) 2,579,555] 2,625,480 
35, 516, 598] 5,521, 715}11, 110, 140 572,814! 9,019,937) 4,543, 164 
2,211,080 50, 992 324, 822 185, 180 199,766 282,741 
925, 245 2,053 408, 189 84, 482 297, 922 295, 433 
476, 606 22,920 89, 752 37,850} 1,092,088 266, 998 
2,402,304 863,168} 2,684, 839 261,765 535,948} 2,564, 021 
> 7,469 Nil 698 2,230 Nil 7,724 
73,400,290) 7, 260,866)22,402,629| 2,469,573/15,198, 110/11, 272,877 
7,595, 263 527,980 453,139 759,203} 1,058, 588} 1,983,767 
4,301, 586 59, 344 330, 418 775, 837 271,689} 1,181, 287 
5, 558, 720 12,449 84,758 56, 819 77,735 196, 558 
20,499, 897 24,113) 1,833,984 356, 194 182,784] 4,169,316 
11,972,095) 725,951; 9,210, 424 93,745] 5,452,483] 1,775,003 
11,670,442) 4,573,459) 4,480, 656 32,334 735, 060 358,175 
6, 252, 254) 1,256, 885] 5,366, 189 340, 830} 6,900, 237 810, 694 
7,108, 231 75,571 636, 119 44,989 373, 895 745, 005 
441, 802 5,114 6, 942 9,622 145, 639 53, 072 
MINING INDUSTRIES 1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
4,317,209 33,969 587,153 157,064 201,859 298,980 
3290,598 12,906 485,531 150,001 273,269 A711, 154 
2,205,396 13,831 $74,594) 192,113 126,605 172,522 
2,614,885 6,948 366,584; 250,628 156,903 221,154 
2,989,478 9,833 611,978 484,044 187,989 318,497 
25977, 569 12,726 631,883 544,460 194,183 327, 224 
3,234,692 9,232) 1,158,742 674,498 228,304) 416,181 
3,648,370 15,352) 1,623,004 W94,171 471,103 623,435 
3,915,338 6,955) 1,493,826 553,361 343,081 614,770 
3,471,368 38,541| 1,564,970 506,050 132,678 593, 268 
3,589,675 78,320) 1,639,327 544,201 947,728 736,358 
3,886,157 113,093) 1,593,714 613,999 650,809) 1,015,647 
4,280,928 114,306) 1,515,674 716,135 980,236) 1,001, 295). 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1,335, 467 666 4,983 405 11,707 21,932 
79, 220 Nil 740 144 16,592 6, 983 
1,218,114 4,578 299,471 146, 598 Nil 317,619 
816, 006 108, 409 387, 566 131, 328 115,776 293,385 
51,782 127 14, 462 20,352 Nil 16, 289 
186,779 1,028 191, 268 Nil is 50,715 
360, 134 Nil © 13, 623 935 648,282); . 68,107 
589,320 1,382 449,749 326, 966 Nil 111,906 
704 194 145,003 103,179 : 22,811) 
4,637,526 116,384) 1,506,865 429,907 792,307 909,747 


1 Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations, salt, cement, lime and clay products. 


Total 


94,280 
5,341, 950 
3,835,580 
41, 863, 882 
66, 284,368 
3,204, 581 
2,013,324 
1,986, 214 
9,312,045 

18,121 


134, 004,345 


12,377,940 
6,920, 161 
5, 987,039 

27,066, 288 ° 

29,229,701 

21, 850, 126 


20,927,089 


8,983, 810 
662,191 


$ 


5,626,234 
4,363,439 
3,985,061 
3,617,102 
4,601,819 
4,688,045 
5,721,649 
7,175,435 
6,327,331 
6,906,875 
7,500,604 
7,873,419 
8,608,574 


1,375, 160 
103,679 
1,986, 380 
1, 852, 470 
103, 012 
429,790 
1,091,081 
1,479,323 
271, 891 


8,692,786 
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25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1930-43, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943—concluded 


Year and Province Coal 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1943 
Totals, 1930........... 38,902,192) 1,940,819] 7,874,613) 2,379,307) 6,127,184) 1,462,420) 58,686,535 
Totals, 1931........... 32,017,365) 1,797,194) 6,031,274) 1,870,701] 5,204,260) 1,363,337] 48,284,131 
Totals, 1932........... 24,643,745) 1,605,846) 5,058,636) 1,675,179] 4,819,305) 1,147,406) 38,950,117 | 
Totals, 1938........... 22 512,684 1,581,374) 4,973,111) 1,886,317) 4,984,213) 1,202,745 37,140, 444 
Totals, 1934........... 26,129,822) 1,680,710) 5,794,194) 1,934,597) 5,922,218] 1,867,583] 43,329,124 
Totals, 1935........... 26,965,746 1,933,864!) 6,613,052) 1,963,590) 5,901,772) 2,100,264 45,478,288 
Totals, 1986........... 29,818,892] 1,892,257] 7,540,053] 2,095,574] 6,811,907] 2,378,631] 50,537,314 
‘Totals, 1937........... 37,565,075| 5,184,876)10, 203,373] 2,430,269] 7,876,022) 3,490,856] 66,750,471 
Totals, 19388........... 32,934,607) 4,500,779|10,210,971! 2,168,302) 7,724,985) 2,804,075) 60,343,719 
Totals, 1939........... 34,494,179) 4,909, 416/10,125,388) 2,068,169) 8,624,570) 3,748,284) 63,970,006 
Totals, 1940........... 44,992,162) 5,875,390)14,000,064 2,298,992 11, 120,699| 6,961,701 85, 249, 008 
Totals, 1941........... 58,379,870) 6,501,557)19,327,851! 2,510,183 13, 205,368 10,835, 406 110,760, 235 
Totals, 1942........... 710,827,232! 7,116, 436/22, 861,610 2, *929,772 14, 160, 303/12, 225, 864/130, 121, 217 
1943 
Prince Edward Island...... 64, 687 4,027; 3,094 11, 895 Nil 10,577) © 94,280 
NOVa-Se0tiaacc: swans 5: ela cis 4,058,729] 184,012) 630,301 50,067) 1,453,405} 345,596) 6,717,110 
New Brunswick............ 3,221,337 30,472} 142,429) 137,175 47,788} 360,058] 3,939,259 
Quebecs cs itsec swe suse 29, 154, 036 586, 751) 7,313,559) 1,273,262] 2,579,555) 2,948,099} 43, 850, 262 
OntANOrccr ice so sitesi eee 36,332,604! 5,630, 124/11,497,706] 704,142) 9,135,713] 4, 886, 549) 68,1386, 838 
Manitobasscccasokie eee 2, 262, 862 51,119 "339,284 205,532] 199,766} 299,030 3,357,593 i 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,112,024 3,081 599, 457 84, 482 297, 922 346,148] 2,448,114 © 
AVDGrbaisisihiseaice he biy crane tite 836, 740 22,920) 103,375 38,785) 1,740,370) 335,105] 3,077,295 
British Olathe ena e Mees 2,991,624) 864,550} 3,134,588) 588,731] 535,948! 2,675,927] 10,791,368 
Yukon and N.W.T......... 8,173 194) 145,701] 105,409 Nil 30, 535) 290,012 
Canada, 1948........... 80,037,816) 7,377, 250/23,909,494) 3,199, 480)15,990, 467 12,182, 624)|142,697,131 


Ce ee See nk a eA I eR eT ee Se Pe OY NE PS RES Se ng US ee 


1 Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations, salt, cement, lime and clay products. 
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6 This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 


Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion including: the 
historical development of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data 

are available; production by industrial groups and individual industries, i.e., a 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
_ industries; general analyses of the principal factors in manufacturing production 
ra under such sub-headings as capital, employment, salaries and wages and size of 
' establishment. Part II deals with provincial and local distribution of manufacturing 
t production. 


With regard to the first section of Part I, dealing with historical development, 
it is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of 
years. From ‘1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with 
S. decennial or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the 
- information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 
_ and, while numerous changes have been made since then in the information col- 

lected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major 
_ revisions, in so far as possible, back to 1917. 


The far-reaching influence of the War of 1914-18 was, of course, the outstanding 
factor in the growth recorded prior to 1940. It was during these years that 
_ Canadian manufactures began to develop on a really large scale. Munitions contracts, 
_ placed by the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, in those years totalled well 
over $1,000,000,000 and these did not include such fields of production as ship- 
building and aviation. Shipbuilding construction alone amounted to $35,000,000 
in 1917, $75,000,000 in 1918 and $86,000,000 in 1919. 

3 _ Canada’s effort in the War of 1939-45 brought manufacturing production to 
a much higher level than ever before. The output of manufactured products 
in 1944 amounted to $9,073,692,519 which represented an increase of 161-1 p.c. 
over the pre-war year of 1939. 
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GROSS AND NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION 
IN INDUSTRIES WITH-OVER $50,000,000 NET 
(CLASSIFIED BY NET VALUE) 


Costof materials, 
Fuel and electricity 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
IN THE DOMINION 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada 


This Section gives 9 picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 


salaries and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. 


Other useful 


comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5. 
Tables 6 and 7 show volume comparisons. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1917-44 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that vear and 1917 
thev are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. They will be found in Table 1 in former 
editions of the Year Book. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manu- 
factures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- 
Year lish- 
: ments 
No. 

| (CE Ve fale am 21, 845 
DORR es MTT 
iC ee ae 22,083 
G20 as 22, Doe 
BO eles. 20, 848 
HOF hich nse: 21,016 
MO ome sci xe 21,080 
1G 24 Be 8 a5 20, 709 
TODD Soe. . 20,981 
BU oie ets. oP. 21,301 
DOD ate, 21,501 
HOB Gea, 21,973 
HO Oe 5 22,216 
TSO hee... 22,618 
BOSH oes: ca. 23, 083 
UE RD. ea 23, 102 
ERR . nae 23, 780 
eee CS eae 24, 209 
PS Ohi nicks. 24,034 
UGB Ore: eas: 24, 202 
eat: 24, 834 
Sip eis cosas 25, 200 
EOS eae 24, 805 
ee 25,513 
Bade i SS. 26, 293 
eae a. 27, 862 
BeBe 27,652 
BoA ete cus cs 27,483 


Capital 


$ 


2,333, 991, 229 
2,518, 197,329 
2,670, 559, 435 
2,923, 667,011 
2,697, 858, 073 


2,667,493, 290 
2,788,051, 630 
2, 895, 317, 508 
3, 065, 730, 916 
3, 208, 071, 197 


3,454, 825, 529 
3, 804, 062, 566 
4,004, 892, 009 
4,041,030, 475 
3,705, 701, 893 


3,380, 475, 509 
3, 279, 259, 838 
3, 249, 348, 864 
3, 216, 403, 127 
3, 271, 263, 531 


3,465, 227, 831 
3,485, 683, 018 
3,647,024, 449 
4,095,716, 836 
4,905, 503, 966 


5,488, 785, 545 
6,317, 166, 727 


3 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


606, 523 
602, 179 
594, 066 
598, 893 
438, 555 


456, 256 
506, 203 
487,610 
522, 924 
559, 161 


595, 052 
631, 429 
666, 531 
614, 696 
528, 640 


468, 833 
468, 658 
519, 812 
556, 664 
594,359 


660, 451 
642,016 
658, 114 
762,244 
961,178 


1,152,091 
1,241,068 
1,222,882 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


497, 801, 844 
567, 991, 171 
601, 715, 668 
717,493, 876 
497,399, 761 


489, 397, 230 
549, 529, 631 
534, 467, 675 
569, 944, 442 
625, 682, 242 


662, 705, 332 
721,471, 634 
777, 291, 217 
697, 555, 378 
587, 566, 990 


473,601, 716 
436, 247, 824 
503, 851, 055 
559, 467, 777 
612,071, 434 


721, 727, 037 
705, 668, 589 
737, 811, 153 
920, 872, 865 
1, 264, 862, 643 


1,682, 804, 842 
1, 987, 292, 384 
2,029, 621,370 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


1,539, 678, 811 
1,827, 631, 548 
1,779,056, 765 
2,085, 271, 649 
1,365,292, 885 


1,272,651, 585 
1,456, 595, 367 
1,422, 573, 946 
1,571,788, 252 
1,712,519, 991 


1,741, 128, 711 
1, 894, 027, 188 
2,029, 670, 813 
1, 664, 787, 763 
1, 221,911, 982 


954,381,097 
967,788, 928 
1, 229, 513, 621 
1,419, 146, 217 
1,624, 213, 996 


2,006, 926, 787 
1, 807, 478, 028 
1, 836,159, 375 
2,449,721, 903 
3, 296, 547, 019 


4,037, 102, 725 
4,690, 493, 083 
4, 832.333, 356 


Net 
Value of 
Products 1 


$ 


1, 281, 131, 980 
1,399, 794, 849 
1,442, 400, 638 
1,621, 273, 348 
1, 123, 694, 263 


1,103, 266, 106 
1, 206, 332, 107 
1,075, 458, 459 
1, 167, 936, 726 
1,305, 168, 549 


1,427, 649, 292 
1, 597, 887, 676 
1,755,386, 937 
1,522,737, 125 
1, 252,017, 248 


955, 960, 724 
919,671, 181 
1,087,301, 742 
1, 153,485, 104 
1, 289, 592, 672 


1,508, 924, 867 
1,428, 286, 778 
1,531,051, 901 
1,942, 471, 238 
2,605, 119, 788 


3,309, 973, 758 
3,816, 413, 541 
4,015, 776,010 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


2,820, 810, 791 
3, 227,426,397 
3,221, 457, 403 
3,706, 544, 997 
2,488, 987, 148 


2,375,917, 691 
2,662, 927,474 
2,570, 561,931 
2,817, 864, 958 
3, 100, 604, 637 


3, 257, 214, 876 
3,582, 345, 302 
3, 883, 446, 116 
3, 280, 236, 603 
2,555, 126, 448 


1,980, 471, 543 
1, 954, 075, 785 
2,393, 692,729 
2,653, 911, 209 
3,002, 403, 814 


3,625,459, 500 
3,337, 681, 366 
3,474, 783, 528 
4,529, 173,316 
6,076, 308, 124 


7,553, 794,972 
8, 732, 860, 999 
9,073, 692,519 


es Brat eaT Oe 8) Ra ET SN Gaul hia Eb ree WW oe Siiee eeinte Oa ns Pa a a 

1 Tn accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. The figures for 1924 and later years have, 


_ therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. : 
_ 48 Statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 


fe what over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 
force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, com 


_ those for 1924 and earlier years. 


3 Capital not collected in 1944. 


The revision could not be carried farther back 


: : _ ®Achange in the method: 
of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number some- 


In 1931, however, the method in 
parable with 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-44 


and Year 


DOL ei aes es 


TOT (Seat ees okt 


1See footnote 1, Table 1. 


eee eeereven 


179. 363, "703 


60, 300, 907 


111, 287,910 


3» 


662,012,975 
878, 859, 638 
800, 859, 568 


1,117, 772,721 

1,182,538, 441 

1,345, 927,911 

1,883,353, 668 

2, 230, 620,386 
3 


1, 157, 850, 648 


1, 464, 097,346 


2, 632, 519, 471 
2, 994, 953, 988 
3 


ployees 


Em- 


424,115 


299, 389 


564,392 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


1,694, 763 


18, 838, 051 


59,940,411 


12, 893,014 


536, 329, 170 
658, 323, 620 
668, 156,053 


258,393, 065 
362,941,317 
265, 818, 003 
406, 622, 627 
220, 530, 088 
373,018, 048 
378, 376, 209 
479,399, 188 
840, 783, 705 
956,399, 212 
975,038, 060 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


103, 463, 123 


32,380, 621 


83,993 , 599 


385, 212, 984 
553,558, 520 
333, 298, 544 
537,270,055 
, 292,560, 568 
562, 889, 160 


1, 483. 627,797 
1,494, 253,053 


794, 556, 502 
1,071, 843,374 
674,025, 732 
1,056, 530, 202 
464,544, 563 
1,025, 871,741 
907,011, 461 
1, 236, 738, 529 
2,056, 746, 983 
2,278, 871, 511 
2,310,347, 858 


3 Capital not collected in 1944. 


Net 
Value of 


3,570,835 


57,565, 703 


35, 885, 563 


62, 258,478 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643, 217 
346, 020, 126 
537, 796, 395 
288, 504, 782 
445, 885, 666 
470,385, 279 
595, 552, 909 
1,059, 873, 943 
1, 280,097,615 
1,350,519, 134 


662,174, 261 


804, 703, 114 
791,428, 569 
1, 004, 529, 583 
1,671, 130,314 
1, 844, 651, 587 
1,930, 043,913 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


10, 718, 644 


- 159,980,918 
147,096,028 
65, 496, 600 - 
89,787,548 
47,912, 432 
84,393, 656 
83,1389, 572 
113,814,650 
155,931,264 
188, 463, 088 
204, 421, 664 


59,408,346 

106,615,805 
63,196, 411 
68,145,012 
411345, 622 
69,479, 207 
66, 058, 151, 
89/281, 008 
123/839. 475 
140,934,879 
152,106,577 


766,095,393 
1,053,201,737 

679,318,670 
1,108,592,775 

604,496,078 
1,046,470,796 
1,045, 757,585 
1,357,375,776 
2, 333,303,012 
2) 852,191,853 
2,929, 685,183 


1,456,730,763 
1, 864,110,936 
1'246/124'436 
2) 020,492,433 
958,776,858 
1,880, 388, 188 
1,745,674, 707 
2,302,014,654 
3/ 817,396,404 
4°991'101,063 
4’ 339° 797.784 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
* Capital not collected in 1944. 


STATISTICS BY PROVINCES 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1 
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 2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-44 


f —concluded 
¥ : SD Rau a a a SS SE CEES ETE 
Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Capital and of Value of Value of 
Wages Materials Products 1 Products 
$ $ $ $ $ 
82, 566, 858 16, 513, 423 69, 715, 149 42,280,801} 111,995,950 
94,424,145 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776,912} 155,506, 183 
65, 172, 676 16, 853,345 54,373, 811 36, 842, 899 91,216,710 
121, 363,898 31, 224, 596 87, 832, 324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
100, 074, 404 18, 687, 430 44 579,998 37,390, 275 83,934,777 
119, 363, 026 27,198,978 87, 684, 514 49,950, 465 140, 805, 451 
119, 659, 365 28,444, 798 82, 408, 293 48,810,544] 184,293, 595 
132,978, 496 31, 940, 562 101, 693, 250 62,352,698 167,919, 165 
175, 902, 477 51,605,139] 159,248,309 94,856,679] 259,554,350 
173, 752, 507 53,841,825] 200, 464, 756 99,146,670} 304,867,912 
4 62,758,081] 226,234,925} 120,339,926] 352,334,594 
24,372, 585 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13, 894; 179 35, 934, 853 
24, 640, 520 9,571,175 34, 894, 105 22,610, 861 57, 504, 966 
22, 734, 469 4,734, 885 22,366, 129 13,186, 266 35, 552,395 
43,925, 797 9,105, 597 51,003, 566 23,002, 952 75, 368, 605 
38, 688, 433 4,848,763 19, 124, 030 11, 478, 634 31, 559, 387 
39, 279, 050 6, 758, 154 43, 782,999 17, 068, 655 62, 205, 884 
37, 654, 095 7,346, 127 38, 782, 135 20, 283 , 273 60, 650, 589 
40, 698, 082 8, 412, 580 48, 654, 473 25, 857, 683 76, 284, 332 
45,013, 677 12: 543. 065 84, 208, 201 33, 933, 836 120, 256, 733 
60, 674, 093 16,445, 866 111,193,185 37,895,459] 152,123,360 
4 17,703,103} 131,215,017 40,833,333] 175,349,234 
49,146,241 8, 662, 417 42,632, 212 23, 883, 673 66, 515, 885 
48,310, 655 15, 210, 628 56, 139, 646 29,812, 891 85, 952, 537 
41,154,178 8,293, 572 30, 189, 648 18, 939, 659 49,129,307 
81, 875, 952 14, 585, 734 62, 500,175 36, 824° 969} 100,966,196 
69, 604, 563 9,573, 468 29,425,975 18, 876, 929 49,395, 514 
70, 804, 070 13,903,062 55,898, 599 28,923,095 86, 225, 069 
73, 284, 225 14, 977, 700 53,151, 149 32,618, 153 87, 474, 080 
78, 440, 506 16, 824, 993 67, 429,671 37,747,215} 107,313,964 
101, 401, 133 23,992, 613 117, 617, 500 57, 479, 536 178, 103,011 
111, 682, 419 29, 494, 369 142, 057, 051 65,796, 813 211, 159, 142 
4 $3,227,729| 172,082,537 77,415,753] 252,949, 394 
171,375, 087 35, 426, 675 87, 637, 833 71,673,094] 159,310,927 
174, 110, 438 49,135,005 125, 405,084] 104,851,641 230, 256, 725 
159, 929, 346 29, 839,039 79, 764, 190 61, 838, 455 141, 602, 645 
311, 806, 456 57, 764, 968 141, 145, 838 113, 082, 137 260, 418, 645 
263,195, 652 28, 469, 225 70, 166, 220 59, 034, 923 133, 879,330 
256, 011, 093 51,979, 393 144, 466, 346 99,359,051 251, 924, 258 
& 274, 969, 502 53, 881, 994 136, 655, 872 103, 263, 292 247,948, 600 
phe 300, 841, 677 66, 727, 184 170, 357,991 130, 206, 263 311, 046, 478 
aes 388, 649, 300 148, 782, 063 270, 823, 072 272,926, 065 558, 137, 606 
BAS. 3 450, 360, 048 185,711,773 294,445,005} 341,699,478] 652,046,313 
1 (ae ape 4 178,639,118} 303,560,016] 337,137,197| 655,844,689 
mas N. Ww 
1939 538, 847 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
vie 666, 281 123, 276 97, 240 152, 733 266, 745 
ie 852, 827 106, 278 139, 006 263, 471 417,773 
ae: 589, 841 120, 714 138, 369 237, 709 395, 943 
a 4 118,972 189,718 280,803 489,256 


3 British Columbia only. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 4 


— | | | 


Industrial Group Hanes 
and Year maenits 
No. 
Vegetable Products— 
TOUT ce ee ae ert 4,151 
VO20 Oana eke 4,549 
RUD VAS SDecae  e Saye a 4,638 
LODO 2 eee ey mince 6 ccd 5,350 
1983. Bh Ped eee. he 5,916 
LOST ee eet et at he es 5, 968 
103 Oey eee As eee 5, 872 
D040 Ra pees acne ce ie oe 5, 861 
USE «een ra tg 5,985 
LA Se oR Ram CAs eee arls 5,913 
TY VT Gare oe at ee 5,941 
Animal Products— 
LOR fi reat sehr Boge 5, 486 
LODO Tee. i< cats Bn ees 4,823 
OA ot Rea 5,118 
19202 ee ctw eee 4,490 
OSS Cae a eee 4,496 
1 DOT aco cos. hte cha ae 4,435 
GS Qe Reese cb per emcee 4,362 
L940 re hated Bet its 4,250 
hey i A HGS bie Bee 4,392 
LR Pe wee ae 4,380 
GAA RS 5-5 es etaneae 4,388 
Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
IGT Seite tabs a ee aia 1, 067 
ODA RS: cee tsutetate wires 1,304 
OOD eae. See eee es 1,089 
LODO? soa ss uae Ramer Aalto 1, 534 
A OSSiay. Sc eee erate 1,740 
OSes ira clei CRO, oes 1,941 
144 Fa ee oh) OUR BR ee 1,930 
G40 eee was toe ateeteee 1,958 
1942 AIG 2 crc eetle ele ete 2,369 
G43); eas leet, sie store 2,384 
Te ee EE iy ae aa! 2,481 
Wood and Paper 
Products— 
MOUS, Pare take oe Paar ccreeceae: 7; 268 
OBO cic occ coth oaeariereeee 7,881 
UY 7s Ree ESTE chee a 6,966 
POR G2ietet. 0.) Eh gate Seren 7,392 
LOS alice. Rede kas eee 7,891 
OS: he Geer. batons mrateete 8,497 
ARLE ts Hesnemeecatt Aen yee rs 8, 538 
QAO) Ree ac, eevak ctetacs 9,276 
Ae Biss Aletearwectore ee 10, 222 
GAS oem nace, dete ore 9,974 
TAL bin WR RO Fe ea ee aed 10,452 
Iron and Its Products 
Of ae ec Es ew cla, kl, 1,495 
NOD ele ieee Ban 8 Sen tar 1, 789 
OD Dears aot. ints ses 1,083 
12.62 vc Wes eee Wate ter hay Seto J, 224 
OSS eee eee ke Sa aie 1,334 
AOS Reiss omoyctee cer pete. 1,345 
1936 ee Sc wat ARIS crests 1,394 
1 | ees & th era 1, 4383 
1 GAZ SEN ake eee res ohne 
LO is eT SPS STACI 
1 AO 5. COR es Ate TR a 2° 192 


1See footnote 1, Table 1. 


MANUFACTURES 


Capital 


$ 


279, 627, 827 
402, 383, 047 
379, 567, 139 
581, 820, 861 
522,389,736 
539, 531, 357 
539, 446, 225 
586, 790, 195 
656, 756, 418 
684, 292, 303 
3 


207, 165, 245 
221, 792, 457 
201, 829, 414 
243, 825, 065 
201,993, 642 
230,312, 163 
250, 335, 831 
261, 794, 531 


| 322,045, 016 


324, 811, 863 
3 


191,338, 745 
302,758, 185 
259, 324, 870 
360, 762, 584 
298, 730, 436 
322, 204, 180 
347, 248, 927 
394, 493, 058 
464, 161,573 
455, 056, 029 
3 


536, 3820, 247 
774, 937, 232 
761,020, 831 
1,151,463,962 
892, 652, 622 
927,070,757 
960, 804, 672 
1,021,849,742 
1,080,457,129 
1,103,984,216 
3 


695, 677, 552 
726, 371,335 
567, 011, 222 
826, 063, 942 
614, 632, 403 
651,398, 528 
697, 893, 720 
837, 882,032 


1,931/1, 446, 215,017 
2; 044/1,852,506,052 


3 


1917-44 


Em- 
ployees 


153, 122 


152,277 
144, 391 
118, 364 
164, 572 
105, 080 
147, 254 
144, 782 
160, 868 
186, 106 
183, 865 
189,674 


161, 745 
164, 087 
78, 565 
142,772 
73,348 
127,148 
121, 041 
164,325 
360, 845 
435, 744 
411,944 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


45,915, 557 
77,750, 189 
66, 228, 286 
95, 853, 121 
68, 535, 349 
94, 632,901 
104, 248,785 
111, 915, 850 
145, 000, 211 
157, 733,379 
183 , 943 , 948 


35, 753, 133 
54, 291, 606 
49, 933, 679 
62,081, 423 
46, 453, 188 
64, 816, 361 
68, 231, 871 
75, 226, 038 
103, 620, 997 
114, 467, 581 
129,215,389 


47,764, 436 
84, 433, 609 
69, 685, 529 
94,969, 483 
72,813,424 
105, 056, 051 
107, 117, 035 
133, 136, 316 
185, 731,313 
191,305, 628 
195,805,681 


113,359, 997 
172, 368, 578 
132, 092, 249 
192,088, 948 
102, 218, 652 
165, 298, 485 
165, 287, 455 
193, 765, 595 
252,179,776 
264, 844, 792 
284,436,559 


161, 875, 424 
231,595,911 
95, 443, 053 
203,740, 658 
72, 296, 179 
163, 261, 130 
158, 559, 728 
242,737,569 
639,330,901 


833, 383, 684|1,131,858,008} 1,396, 788, 112/2, 15. 97h. i) ¥ 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


419,988, 642 


Materials 
$ 


367, 214, 061 
536, 828,044 
333, 295, 009 
431,595, 751 
226, 879,373 


430, 120,335 
552,791, 525 
635, 042, 582 
763 , 606, 750 


320, 302, 039 
400, 496, 354 
264,078, 631 
345.351, 882 
179, 429,948 
326, 537,087 
333,647, 306 
398, 487, 114 
649. 160,318 
750, 435,541 
835,586,247 


131, 225, 632 
256, 233, 300 
151,333,320 
217, 954, 088 
143, 184, 861 
219,813,775 
203, 618, 197 
298, 656, 288 
441,718, 052 
446, 136,675 


148, 277, 935 
309, 813, 724 
206, 860, 089 
313,797, 201 
134, 663, 641 
256, 269, 941 
246, 292, 820 
315, 995,317 
428, 526, 286 
447,399,954 
497 656,158 


378, 193, 116 
377,499, 134 
171, 529, 909 
405, 818, 468 
98,793,191 
328, 091, 063 
262, 292, 781 
454,479, 763 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


183, 782, 501 
239, 328,371 
210, 835, 301 
341, 688, 938 
196, 820, 952 
266, 869, 693 
292, 129, 840 
295, 582, 069 
396, 956, 313 


410,340, 183}1,062,561,93 
485,551 ,491|1,270,518,297 


124, 103, 990 
152,995, 130 
107, 473, 382 
127,929, 857 
87,629,444 
118,117,971 
122, 821, 410 
141, 233, 679 
203, 152, 956 
211,149,715 


246,064, 720/1,092,015,647 


109, 904, 530 
173, 741,035 
142,577,057 
180, 469, 064 
131,065, 992 
174, 076, 945 
181, 927, 898 
240,338, 903 
341,475, 081 
334, 242,717 
351,186,488 


245,372, 487 
417, 256,115 
283, 006, 200 
381, 485, 477 
184, 233, 540 
306, 961, 553 
303, 662, 441 
396, 891, 501 
488, 433, 355 


508, 835, 982/1 001, 563,243 >. 
550,826, 986|1 ,093,725 822 


371,792, 489 
411, 875, 057 
170, 769,391 
367, 465, 582 
109, 198, 169 
280, 165, 582 
275, 774,796 
429, 461,950 


a 
ti 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


550, 996, 562 
776,156,415 
544, 130,310 
783, 706, 883 
432,315, 617 
672, 540, 163 
659, 624,014 
738, 432, 443 
965, 896, 03 


444,406,029 
553,491,484 
371,552,013 
477,761,855 
271,068,210 - 
449'783,908 
461,983,262 — 
546,336,264 
861,190,126 
971,190,128 


241,129,562 
429,974,335 
293,910,377 _ 
403, 205, 809 
279,475,267 
400,383,726 
392,657,759 
547,451,110 

793, 304,750 
790,659,927 
781,771,688 


393, 650,422 


341,336,701 
597,061,878 
579, 892,183 
750,631,337 
961,842,906 


749,985,605 
780,374,191 


. 


i 


LIRA 


i 


ee Pe ee ee ee” ae ee 
? é ° , 


1 


ee Ne RT ee NES on ed ee aE RE CI a weft OE Te 
ee aris ( ere ee oa ¥ 


seat +; 


Industrial Group 
and Year 


Non-Metallic Mineral 


Products— 


STATISTICS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
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1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


1917-44— concluded 


Capital 


69, 421,911 
109, 382, 033 
102, 208, 275 
298,721, 106 
266, 266, 443 
306, 522, 643 
346, 489, 890 
425, 766, 853 
612, 513,064 
674, 802, 402 
3 


145, 423, 082 
215, 281, 921 
230, 486, 004 
316, 692, 818 
295, 1389, 543 
287, 473, 542 
290, 865, 285 
309, 092, 155 
329, 401,312 
351, 164, 254 
3 


175, 836, 690 
122, 123, 730 
118, 025, 483 
165, 886, 912 
153, 900, 930 
161, 165, 068 
172, 459,365 
213,610, 510 
471,679,779 
759, 864, 951 
3 


33, 179, 930 
48, 637,071 
48,020, 052 
59, 654, 759 
33, 554, 083 
39,549, 593 
41, 480, 534 
44, 937,760 
105, 556, 242 
110, 684, 657 
3 


Em- 
ployees 


18, 220 
23, 162 
18, 222 
39, 867 
25, 273 
44,614 
44,563 
54,317 
90, 937 
109, 522 
104,314 


20, 795 
25, 500 
20, 932 
29,257 
16,975 
23, 837 
23,026 
25,415 
30, 707 
30,994 
31,590 


56, 153 
17, 653 
14, 082 
16, 694 
15, 397 
21,968 
22,595 
27, 682 
93, 030 
92, 288 
81, 822 


10, 584 
13, 442 
11,185 
10,786 
8,351 
11, 699 
12, 280 
13, 364 
22,474 
25,388 
25,542 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


15, 898, 890 
27, 895, 343 
21,451, 629 
54, 501, 806 
28,099, 026 
57, 722, 728 
59, 684, 858 
75, 655, 811 
146, 690, 366 
186, 874, 396 
182,909,292 


18, 224, 724 
32,351, 764 
25, 401, 278 
38, 958, 390 
19, 282, 401 
30,389, 958 
30, 067, 934 
34, 897. 235 
48, 702, 880 
53, 282, 340 
56, 130,338 


51, 505, 484 
22,193, 421 
16,770, 503 
22, 639, 449 
18, 738, 629 
28,612,719 
31,567,558 
38, 640, 990 


134, 345, 942 
146, 677, 194 
137,422,977 


7,504, 199 
14, 613, 455 
12,391, 024 
12, 457,989 

7,810,976 
11,936, 704 
13,045, 929 
14, 897, 461 
27,202, 456 
38, 723, 390 
41,304, 732 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Materials 


46,445, 469 
48, 434, 120 
30, 861, 895 
124, 900, 632 
71,990, 608 
282, 532, 128 
242,063, 177 
307, 808, 225 
505, 122, 844 
615, 283, 895 
549,317,062 


36,994, 392 
69, 856, 558 
60, 671, 305 
112, 573, 103 
69,077, 701 
115, 938, 578 
107, 979, 292 
139, 312, 380 
191, 143, 787 
215, 139, 225 
234,714,319 


99, 068, 092 
62, 644, 608 
37, 650, 061 
55, 184, 337 
34, 271, 854 
64, 460, 947 
65, 230, 839 
§2, 534, 474 
233,386, 894 


368, 111, 343 
360,412,749 


11, 958, 675 
23, 465, 807 
16,371,366 
22, 495, 351 
9,497,751 
17, 792,121 
18,308, 810 
22,328, 007 
49 292, 782 
81, 085, 860 
66, 967,507 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


41,039, 351 
52, 847, 178 
39,993,798 
150, 415, 215 
88, 427, 984 
182, 968, 223 
155, 808, 806 
210,352,784 
390, 005, 408 
369, 005, 912 
399,498,519 


58, 092, 396 
80, 205, 472 
74, 022, 607 
99,065, 847 
52, 817, 078 
77, 667, 225 
85, 511, 631 
97, 693, 069 
141, 216, 996 
146, 460, 170 
152,525,053 


131,381,995 
65, 183, 212 
48,981, 277 
78, 785, 911 
55, 394, 284 
79, 290, 240 
89, 046, 832 

104, 121, 900 

252, 390, 766 

379, 453, 873 

355, 260, 598 


15, 662, 241 
27, 841,778 
25, 607, 093 
28, 081, 046 
14, 083, 738 
22, 807, 435 
24,368, 247 
26, 795, 383 
46,918, 549 
60,156, 877 
84,159,068 


393 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


87, 484, 820 
101,281, 298 
70, 855, 693 
283, 545, 666 
164, 765, 604 
482, 440, 562 
416, 060, 459 
540, 781,367 
901, 569, 437 


1,034,390,379 


992,345,975 


95, 086, 788 
150, 062, 030 
134, 693, 912 
229, 774, 300 
131, 325, 706 
208, 205, 148 
208, 166, 781 
255, 624, 328 
358, 075, 414 
388, 713, 942 
416,268,879 


230, 450, 087 
127, 827, 820 
86, 631, 338 
138, 545, 221 
92, 820, 761 
148, 973, 220 
159, 536, 984 
193, 890, 338 
501, 656, 123 
765, 217, 887 
733 ,569 , 232 


27,620, 916 
51,307, 585 
41,978,459 
51,207,736 
24,138, 927 
41,251,081 
43,393, 206 
49,923,074 
97,437,944 
142,587,014 
152,484,005 


3 Capital not collected in 1944, 


i 


394 MANUFACTURES 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—The figures in Table 4 trace the — 
tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries as clearly as possible through the ~ 
latest period of their development. In analysing statistics of production and 
materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due to the inflation of values from — 
1914 through the immediate post-war period and the drop in prices of commodities 
during the depressions following 1921 and 1930, the figures for these periods are not 
completely comparable. One very important figure, however, which shows the — 
trend of development clearly, is concerned with the use of power. The total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 1917 to 6,415,851 in 1943, an increase 
of about 286-9 p.c. in 27 years. In the same period, horse-power per wage-earner — 
showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 10-82 in 1933 and 9-46 in 1939. With, © 
the large increase in the number of wage-earners on war production, and the more . 
efficient utilization of the equipment available, the horse-power per wage-earner | 
dropped to 6-12 in 1943. The significant feature is the increase in both the absolute 
_ figures of power employed and the averages per wage-earner during the depression 
years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons again finding 
employment since 1933 reduced the averages for the years 1934 to 1937 and 
again for 1940 to 1943. Other interesting comparisons are the trend of value — 
added by manufacture, per employee, and of average salaries and wages paid o 
since 1929. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of — 
adopting the same classification for external trade and for production is exhibited — 
in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consumption in ; 
Canada is derived from these statistics. For example, the value of all manufactured — 
commodities made available in 1944 was. $7,708,000,000, a figure obtained by adding 
to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports of manufactured — 
and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. a 


In past years there have always been large amounts of manufactured animal, — 
wood and non-ferrous metal products available for consumption in Canada with con- — 
siderable surplus left for export. With the commencement of the War, however, if ! 
was necessary to export more and more of such goods to the United Kingdom, ~ 
and while this was done mainly by increasing production, Government control ~ 
of consumption at home grew stronger as the War advanced. In the case of manu- — 
factured vegetable products, the figures for 1944 showed large excesses of exports _ | 
over imports for such products as cereal foods (including flour), canned and dehy- ~ 
drated vegetables, etc. Excesses of imports were chiefly confined to cocoa, tea, 4 
coffee and preserved fruits and fruit juices, in which cases domestic production — 
cannot be substituted. Rac 


On balance, Canada, in the past, imported large quantities of iron and steel, — 
textile and non-metallic mineral products in spite of large home production. The q d 
urgent requirements for munitions of war brought about an expansion of the iron 
and steel, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries that will enable Canada to Pp 
meet most requirements for home consumption in the future as these industries 
are adjusted for peacetime needs. ey § 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, 1928-44 
eee 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Vahiovat Manufactured Goods! Meas 
ao Maton eae Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
Imports? Exports Consumption 
is $ $ $ $ 

PODS ae Ase Setsh th ose) ates eo aia ai» 2 3,582,345, 302 954,387,551 698,376,615 | 3,838,356, 238 

1 O20 ci. erate gee ens ae ohaii yas lial eushaie oO 3, 883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686, 876,071 4,135, 700, 246 
POSOeHES Ren tes oi toe ne eee ae 3, 280, 236, 603 675, 828, 233 490, 108, 470 3,465, 956, 366 
OSH eiee ernment take arcnene ss cle ane sva.s he ate arate 2,555, 126, 448 423,519, 849 347, 456, 198 2,631,190,099 _ 
TRE ype i anv Uae Ree oie eae erat Nee oc 1,980, 471, 543 281, 855, 757 267,765, 614 1,994, 561, 686 
1OSSRar ete PRC os cence oma abv ieatale state 1, 954,075,785 298, 068, 344 365, 232, 113 1, 886,912,016 | 
one MaMa Co Rar SS Sean Me a A AIA tees 2,393, 692,729 357, 320, 284 419, 094, 297 2,331,918, 716 
POSD fo arte ede: sins Soc tate theyre 2,653,911, 209 385, 597, 041 582,041, 141 2,457, 467, 109 
LOBE aie, OF chat seis o9 epee rious a eas ace 3 3,002, 403, 814 468, 455, 981 676, 890, 803 2,793,968, 992 
DO Poe NRL Shee ccch Salter 2utas salen Peniiees 3, 625, 459, 500 566, 876, 483 781,099, 407 3,411, 236, 576 
OS Sie a atte eae Gre, casio eter koe ge reieaete 3,337, 681,366 472,193, 253 587,758, 795 3,222,115, 824 
BORG gary Sa aE eke vo cle tea ain Ris 8 3,474,783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
194D eae, SRR ae tod sei 9 Be eNs EE a 4,529, 173,316 807, 636, 948 913,049,979 4, 423, 760, 285 
QD oS, 7 ea ea enced Where acetate 6 bene atepanes 6,076,308, 124 1, 123,994,913 1, 292, 855, 603 5,907, 447, 434 
RQE2 5 cy eR Re en rs haa ns 7,553,794, 972 1, 283,884,068 | 2,056,368, 079 6,781,310, 961 
LEAS RS eee eke ie tk Ges eee 8,732, 860,999 | 1,305,838,746 | 2,444, 862,298 7,593,837, 447 
OAM yee Meee mie as <ireiel oe ae werent 9,073, 692, 519 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7, 707, 530, 734 . 


1 Imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1928 to 1938 are 


for the fiseal years ended Mar. 31 of th 


2Total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


e following years, while for 1939 to 1944 they are for calendar years. 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929 
67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 ana 100-0 p.c. in 19438. Index numbers of 
the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 
100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 ana 93-1 p.c. 
in 1943. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 


measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro-_ 


duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods. and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured pro- 


ducts reported. The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added by — 


manufacture. The indexes for the years 1923-31 are based on the values added in 
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VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 397 
I a 
1926. The weights and products were changed in 1931, 1936 and then again in 1941, 
By changing the weights and products used in the construction of the index every 
five years, current changes in production are thereby reflected more accurately. 

_ The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-1 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing 
production is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an 
increase in the domestic demand due to growth of population would, therefore, 
be about 11-1 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from 
$591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal 
year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. 
The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 
35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently absorbed 
by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the standard of living of the 
population of Canada. 

A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression preceding the 
War of 1939-45 was due chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production of 
capital equipment. As a result of the expansion in production resulting from the 
demands created by the War, the physical volume of production in 1943 increased 
by 76-6 p.c. since 1939 and by 85-1 p.c. since 1929. The chemical and allied 
products group, with an increase of 262-5 p.c., reported the greatest expansion in 
output since 1939. This was followed by the iron and its products group with an 
increase of 222-2 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 129-9 p.c., miscellaneous industries 
68-0 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 55-6 p.c., animal products 40-4 p.c., 
textiles and textile products 33-7 p.c., vegetable products 24-6 p.c., and wood and 
paper products 21-4 p.c. There was also an increase in the volume of consumer 
goods. As was to be expected, the increase was not so great as that for the output 


of equipment and supplies needed by the Armed Forces. Drink and tobacco 


increased by-50-5 p.c., food 26-8 p.c., and clothing 24-7 p.c. 


_ 6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 


Material and Purpose Classifications, Significant Years, 1923-43 
(1935-39 = 100) 


i ee a ee re ee 


Group and Classification 1923 1929 1933 1939 1941 1942 1943 


i Component Material Classification— 


Vegetable products.................... 63-6 98-7 73°8 | 109-0 | 1387-2] 136-3 135-8 
mmiiial Products. o. 06 bt ein vol. Sakon 75:0 87-9 79-6 | 107-2 | 138-2 | 145.2 150-5 
Textiles and textile products............ 64-3 86-1 81-1 104-9 | 143-1 152-3 140-2 
Wood and paper products............... 65-0 99-4 69-6 104-4 131-3 131-2 126-7 
ato and 118 products: 24 f.)nc'sawied o<50e 81-5 128-5 50-0 101-9 | 217-1 289-3 328-3 

on-ferrous metal products............. 42-7 81:3 57-6 111-1 165-4 213-7 255-4 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 76-4 124-6 66-8 105-1 148-8 157-6 163-5 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 59-2 84-8 69-9 108-9 219-6 369-6 394-8 
Miscellaneous industries................ 89-9 123-5 66-1 110-7 157-4 180-2 186-0 

- Totals, All Industries............. 67-5 | 101-4 67:7 | 106-3 | 155-9 | 179-9 187-7 

_ Purpose Classification— 

SHIA ee ae Ree, Se 73°7 89-4 79-9 | 107-0} 181-7 130-7 135-7 
MN ey Taree i, a eee 69-2 95-8 81-7 | 108-2 136-0 | 142-7 134-9 
Prrink And tobacco... 050. 6ésss-haccs. 50-1 92-6 63:4} 111-6] 149-5 | 171-1 167-9 
Personnl utilities. 4 .'.... 06s cic os ela ss 85-1 101-5 70-7 108-5 | 140-0] 144-6 141-7 

Gasetornishines 2.80 i as eed 6 62-1 108-3 68-7 106-5 | 140-4} 149-5 149-7 
Books and stationery.................. 56-1 79-3 73°5 | 104-7 | 112-8 | 106-7 107-2 
Producers materials.................... 69-3 101-8 63-6 106-9 151-1 172-3 172-7 
Industrial equipment................... 64-3 109-2 59-2 | 105-1 184-9 | 222-8 257-0 
Vehicles and vessels.................... 77-4 142-6 57-7 97-4 230-8 310-2 373-0 


Miiscellanéous.... 6065.48.05 15s... 0 vee e: 45-0 66-2 59-9 115- 230-8 | 430-9 405-1 
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7. —Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the: 
Purpose Classification, Significant Years, 1923-43 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Group and Classification 1923 | 1929 1933 1939 1941 1942 1943 


ra a a ef eee 


BOO Gis cei ioc oe Se. eee eas Sree otc n ee Ere 13-7 89-4 79-9 | 107-0 | 131-7 | 130-7 135-7 
Bregdstutisic wire swe circle eb i ototelsiejerctene 81-0 98-7 84°3 106-9 128-3 130-9 138-7 
Fis he psutton cre arsed eae) 108-5 114-1 86-7 98-8 | 164-0 | 145-4 131-9 
Fruit and vegetable preparations....... 32-9 70:8 64-5 109-9 136-8 123-0 107-0 
Meats: sats Wa aes eet to elcc:c ontabt rar 72-7 78-5 76-2 106-0 143-4 153-1 165-3 
Milk: pEOdUGtS en ia wee Cte roe aera 69-8 77-2 78-7 107-3 125-4 136-5 145-5 
Oilstanideiatsteer is i yee cle. dee oe 52-0 40-9 41-9 156-4 | 248-0] 296-4 314-0 
SEIT Uap ys) Hue Oe eam Seemann Ra Seaeier ase 288 Sheer eo 79-2 88-5 82-5 109-4 115-7 76-9 83-3 
THEUSIONS vance sek os x2 e a ae oe = 8 eG e 64-4 75-0 82-5 | 105-8 | 111-5 |\ y4s.g 156-2 
Miscellaneous! be may ues cr cee oe eine anne 46:5 67-4 66-5 110-4 143-8 |J 

Clothing i eho ae ws sees are eee 69-2 95-8 81:7 | 108-2 | 136-0 | 142-7 134-9 
POOLS ANAS NOCS i. ioe fee. dart en etree 73:0 | 100-6 80-0 | 1138-4 115-8 114-1 107-9 
Ear BOOS on Lice LUT eats a ier eres 41-1 97-6 81-0 118-3 154-4 157-5 169-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 75:3 94-2 80-2 103-1 148-7 166-5 153-9 = 
Clovesiand) mittens e024 ace eae ate 59-2 84-0 76-4 100-4 148-3 166-4 167-1 
Piatsjan di. Gaps sic acai Ore eae fod lal: 58-6 95-3 74-3 104-5 131-8 133-8 130-9 
NENItCEC \POOUS wc ward bale icles ten cael oreme os 64-8 86-1 83-1 112-4 128-1 124-0 118-2 
WWALELDEOOLS HL terse selene aekecers siuatnnevee ns. cunts 48-9 89-8 65:7 100-4 | 309-4 329-2 250-0 

Drink and Tobacco....................... 50-1 92-6 63-4) 111-6 | 149-5 | 171-1 167-9 
Beverages,’alcoholic. .........-....0.4. 49-5 105-9 60-5 102-8 147-6 179-2 165-8 
Beverages, non-alcoholic............... 35-9 61-3 54-9 136-4 183-9 179-9 178-6 
OWA COO ees Sa oe a tua Renan Taare tate 55-3 90-7 77-1 111-3 134-4 162-7 170-6 

Personal UtilitieS...................00005- 85-1 | 101-5 70-7 | 108-5 | 140-0} 144-6 141-7 
Jewellery and time-pieces.............. 78-4 88-5 67-7 108-1 155-9 161-8 140-0 
Recreational supplies.................-- 193-3 176-7 48-2 | 114-1 124-7 131-8 152-4 
Personal woilities*. ene sonee ak aes 56-1 79°8 78-1 107-5 | 135-9 139-6 142-6 

House Furnishings....................005 62-1 |} 108-3 68:7 | 106-5 | 140-4) 149-5 149-7 

Books and Stationery...................- 56-1 79-3 73-5 | 104-7) 112-8 | 106-7 107-2 

Producers Materials.....................-- 69-3 | 101-8 63-6-| 106-9 | 151-1 | 172-3 172-7 
Farm materials Gesidtbenss BS RAE OEE 8-0 13-4 61-7 124-8 122-1 159-2 204:5 
Manufacturers materials...............- 58-7 88-1 64-4 105-6 148-7 167-8 169-1 
Building materiaisve...c: oes. sas oo= > 109-3 152-9 58-8 111-2 160-9 | 167-1 154-8 
Generalimaterialsjien.. keumacce cee 86-0 120-3 69-3 108-5 171-3 183-7 190-0 

Industrial Equipment..................6- 64-3 | 109-2 59-2 | 105-1 | 184-9 | 222-8 257-0 
Farming equipment.............-...++- 97-7 144-7 43-3 85-1 152-8 | 206-6 240-7 
Manufacturing equipment.............. 66-5 101-3 44-9 107-6 | 241-0 | 284-3 293-5 
Trading Cquipmentne- eee. cases 55-2 77-2 80-0 107-7 126-8 Nil Nil 
Service equipments. zinitiee ce see. esis 67:7 75°8 72°5 100-4 127-1 166-2 317-8 
Light, heat and power equipment 46-6 104-8 61-7 105-0 | 169-8 196-6 220-7 
General'equipment, 0.02.2. oe ee 74-2 | 114-4 58-5 | 106-4 | 212-2} 260-5 292-8 

Vehicles and Vessels.....................- 77-4 | 142-6 57-7 97-4 | 230-8 |. 310-2 3730 

MiscellameousS 60.25... S06. 08s 5 ose en nels 45-0 66-2 59-9 | 115-5 | 230-8 | 430-9 405-1 

Totals, All Manufactures......... 67-5 | 101-4 67-7 | 106-3 | 155-9 | 179-9 187-7 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component materials of the goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping used 
in Table 9, where the statistics of individual industries are presented in detail, and 
in the historical series shown in Table 3. However, there are also less detailed analyses 
under purpose groupings given in Table 10 and under origin groupings in Table 12. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes were made, the most important being the elimination 
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of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry from the 
compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried back. to 


1917 in so far as possible. 


ee RECENT CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION — 399 


Recent Changes in Manufacturing Production.—Table 8 shows the 
a effects of the depression, the recovery since 1933, and the impact of the War of 
_ . 1989-45 upon the main groups of industries with regard to the numbers employed, the 
_ salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline 
_ during the depression, money values of both wages and products were naturally 
_ affected more than number of employees. Furthermore, during periods of cur- 
tailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be put on part time, while 
the number of salaried employees responds less quickly to reduction in output than 
that of wage-earners. Therefore, there are several reasons why the variation 
in number of employees should be less than that of money values. The figures 
of Table 8 are to be compared with those of Table 6 which show changes in volume 
_ of production. Compared with 1939, the number of employees in 1943 increased by 
88-6 p.c. as against an increase of 76-6 p.c. in the physical volume of production. 
_ Salaries and wages paid were 169-3 p.c. higher and the gross value of production 
- 151-3 p.c. higher. Another signficant change is the increase in the proportion of 
women engaged in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939, there were 281 females to 
every 1,000 males employed, in 1943 this figure jumped to 392. 


a a 


a -8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
i Products in the Main Industrial Groups Compared for Significant Years, 1929-43 
. Norr.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


‘ : WweVWV—60V65eRR0wwnoesesesesesesswaaw0S SS 


aan with Combe with Cita with 
1929 1929 1939 
ndustrial Grou 
Industrial Group pm, and Value o ; Em: Seer Valu of ; Em. eneree Value o 
ages | ducts Wages ducts Wages ducts 
a PVéestable products....... —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | + 9-2] + 8-8 | —15-8 +17-9 | 51-3 | + 61-1 
e Animal products.......... —21-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 | + 2-5 | + 9-9 | — 3-3 |+ 26-9 |+ 67-8 | 4110-2 
B Textile products.......... — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 |+ 30-5 |+ 78-6} +101-4 
; re edland paper products: . —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 | —12-0 | —14-0.  —20-0 + 27-0 |+ 60-2 | + 72.7 
"Tron andits products... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 | —15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 |+260-0 |+425-6 | +365-4 
f Pitenderrous metals....... —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 | +11-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 |4145-8 |+213-1 | 4148-6 
a Non-metallic minerals. ... —42-0 —50-5 | —42-8 | —21-3 | —22-8 | — 9-4 |+ 34.6 + 77-21 + 86-7 
a Chemicals................ — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 | +35-3 | +39-4 | 115-2 |+308-4 |+364-6 | +379-6 
a Miscellaneous products...) —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 | +13-9 | + 4-7 | —15-3 |4106-7 |+196-8 | +-298-6 


peel ata hoe Loe ee rr hs 


_ Averages, All Industries.| —29.7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | 1.3} — 654 —10-5 |+ 88-6 |+169-3 | +151-3 
ET eh N08 tr 88-6 (4169-3 | 1151-3 
Detailed Statistics by Groups‘and Individual Industries.—Table 9 
presents for the year 1943 detailed statistics regarding the individual industries 
under which all industrial plants in the Dominion are classified. The industries 
are further assembled under nine main groups according to the principal component 
‘material of their products. 
The incidenee of the War resulted in a rearrangement in the rank of many 
industries. Industries producing supplies and equipment for the Armed Forces 
_ naturally advanced while those industries producing for the domestic consumer 
a “market declined in importance. To supply the raw materials needed by the indus- 
_ tries engaged principally in war production, it became necessary to restrict or 
prohibit the manufacture of many products such as pleasure cars, radios, washing 
a (Concluded on page 406) 
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9.— Statistics of ‘the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, | 


Employees on Salaries 


Province, Establish- Capital 
. Industry and Group ments Employed Mald “Pemialer = Salaries 
No. $ $ 
PROVINCE 
TP Erinces award Ueland om ecrr: cele stenerevene a's 230 3, 881, 832 307, 549 
PIN OV Ra sCO Liek. pattem Ihe ah bicile lela Slot due etertatelone 1,278 179, 363, 703 6,625,069 
BIN Gwe TUS wil ers ees css ererite © ol oh chars cieeeestes 862 111, 287,910 5, 664, 351 
CBOE NS SSPE R re oe OF. sua aay aso wera an oronee 9,372) 2,230, 620,386 124, 885, 674 
Fy Chin Ha TAO Re eta ancdioahe Wier thule acre mans ohare 10,587) 2,994, 953, 988 202,362,514 
UNG Es Teb heed OF en kee yy ler eae ee Armee Ties RU oes Acer 1,245 173, 752, 507 11, 760, 728 
5 Sas abe Mme wellever sad erscsicteicry oie cn oust eke uasys ee 976 60, 674, 093 4,474,979 
EAU Tau el MPteR aera tees coh rs sais bays. cusuere eteeetenc eter iareneler oie 1, 138 111, 682, 419 6, 935, 127 
Oi British’Gollimibia..+. hc eee eee eee eres = eee 1,961} 450,360, 048 25, 812,131 
10| Yukon and Northwest Territories........... 8 589, 841 29,383: 5° = 
Canadac.6 es cee aden selioe ee 27,652) 6,317,166,727 $88,857,505 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
qiveretable productsuece.. cetaeeecnessare cece 5,913) 684,292,303 46, 834, 700 
SAMI AL PrOCUCtS cue. ou elmer Gee ake ihe ete 4,380 324, 811, 863 29,678,029 
3|Textiles and textile products................ 2,384) 455,056,029 43,890,793 
A\ Wood and paper products. 5 yijc ete leet) « create 9,974} 1,103, 984, 216 68, 036, 425 
PLEO ANG LUS DEO CUCUS sc esiteltatake o)-ls (ale sfelevoresalens 2,044) 1,852, 506, 052 105, 475, 801 
6| Non-ferrous metal products...........-20++- 597 674, 802, 402 36, 085, 180 
| Non-metallic mineral products.............- 747 351, 164, 254 11, 927,013 
8|Chemicals and allied products.............. 945} 759,864,951 35, 091, 843 
9| Miscellaneous industries...........ceesseeee 668 110,684, 657 11,837,721 
1.—Vegetable Products— 
1; Aerated and mineral waters............... 455 23, 593, 578 2,956, 464 
9| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 211 45,319, 223 6, 050, 742 
3| Bread and other bakery products......... 2,996 57, 067, 417 6, 153, 52¢ 
Gl KAD TOWVELIES Ae ine Mo SRR Pe oh consent ssa 61 71, 607, 123 4,594, 285 
Fel peal) 45 Gal LOTTO eke ie tbesc ta aos et er eiese's oi oe ose abet ace 16 46,505,176 1, 637, 890 
Gi Hlouriend: feedimiulls, Scher pee aie eee 1,181 70, 869, 815 3,375, 757 
Fl Eh COGS GDLCA aSbar at ues ciseisi-erieteats = eater 34] - 7,145, 901 392,104 
8| Foods, stock and poultry.......-.......... 138 15, 522, 877 1,344, 962 
9| Foods, miscellaneous..............-+20000% 259 38,991, 544 4,071,424 
10| Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 382 60, 753, 837 3, 158,358 
Ail alcevercam Cones ence. ae ake caw see ese bietetel < 6 683, 678 35, 717 
12| Macaroni, vermicelli, etc.................. 16 2,955, 709 155, 614 
13) Malt and malt products.................-- 11 11,191, 838 237,013 
44| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear. . 51 73,550, 768 5,772,177 
PW liasSbarchimmd*elucoses sacs wae le Geet ole case 8 6, 835, 054 463, 253 
WG\meipuear relinerdese scan sake eae vt ae ene eel ee 10 44,144, 876 1,185, 276 
17| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............. 70 78,331, 842 4,097,173 
AS] sadlobacco processing wa7).c ete eee acne 15 13,891, 592 483, 558 
19) -Viegetableioljmilles. cic dies ote stew de ee 11 4, 249, 673 154, 992 
20 ANG. eee ace. Sees ee: Both. aoe 30 8,997, 862 450,310 
D4\ “eATGther IN GUSELIES. 2 ae erie:s ni wie 5 seis s 2 2,082, 920 64,111 © 
Totals, Vegetable Products........ 5,913) 684,292,303 46,834,700 
——— 
2.—Animal Products— 
dipeAnmnalsoils:andiiats ss cssec eee eee ree: 396, 162 56,986 
Oo mupelting, Leathers svc ¢ s/c sys tteisctes emote ouch 17 1, 538, 450 210,679 
3| Boot and shoe findings, leather............ 20 1,659, 158 177,726 
4|- Boots and shoes, leather................5. 222 34,873, 991 4,839,365 
Bie uoUbGer: ANG. CHEESE. atta cert fs ode aire segs ots 2,314 72, 237, 363 7,091,185 — 
Glee heese, processed 3.4. seek cs bee ee 22 5,012, 787 306,152 © 
Wl eOONCCUSCURMILIC. stoic ceric case edots husgess 26 7,134,362 452,994 
Sia Dairvproducta, Other.o.2 2 a. ete sty nce oie 86 3,487,971 320, 967 
9) 5 hishvcurineand Packing \.22-...aee 6 os ye 523 30, 741, 194 1,552,071 
10} Fur dressing and dyeing.................-- 16 2,045, 693 378,824 
Alawar boada xrecscdic if. toe aeeeeane 495| 21, 722, 623 2,570,989 
12| Gloves-and mittens, leather............... 65 3, 563, 928 73, 534 ae 
13| Hair goods, animal and human............ 15 386, 837 75,160 
Pale siseathemtanMmenes eins he. make «abit sits 7 26, 093, 568 1,444, 218 | i 
15| Miscellaneous leather goods............... 244 9,397, 166 1,538,862 
16; Sausage and sausage casings,.............. 76 1,572,082 199,331 
17} Slaughtering and meat packing............ 153 102, 948, 528 7,988,986 
Totals, Animal Products.......... 4,386} 324,811,863) 12,564 29,678,029 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1943 


aS Employees on Wages Power pasate: Cost of Value of Products 
Male |Female) Wages Installed Electricity Materials Net Gross 
No. No. $ h.p. $ $ $ 4 $ 
y 815 398 990, 563 . 4,559 123,519 6, 432,079 3,021, 848 9,577,446] 1 
i 28,033 5,331} 48,580, 643 195, 706 7,001, 585 96,551, 817 84, 909, 686 188,463,088] 2 
a 16,029 3,949] 24,786, 830 249,785 5, 266, 690 76,711, 513 58, 956, 676 140, 934, 879] 3 
I 262,141) 112,464] 533, 437, 946 2,239, 564 88,466,441) 1,483, 627,797} 1,280,097, 615) 2,852,191, 853] 4 
<t 337,710] 136,262] 754,036,698} 2,671,084 97,577, 966] 2,278,871,511) 1, 844,651,587] 4, 221,101,063] 5 
: 22,940} 7,777) 42,081,097 165, 924 5,256,485} 200,464, 756 99,146,670} 304,867,912) 6 
a 7,114}. 1,570) 11,970,887 78, 208 3,034,716} 111,193,185 37,895,459} 152,123,360) 7 
13, 007 3,407| 22,559, 242 138, 842 3,305, 278 142,057,051 65,796, 813 211,159, 142) 8 
75,022} 13,859] 159,899,642) | 672,023 15,901,830) 294,445,005) 341,699,478) 652,046,313) 9 
43 2 aes) 156 19, 865 138, 369 237,709 395, 943}10 
2 762,854| 285,019)1,598,434,879| 6,415,851) 225,954,375) 4,690,493, 083) 3,816,413,541) 8,732,860,999 
57,854] 35,120] 110,898,679 414, 953 17,179,167| 635,042,582} 410,340,183) 1,062,561, 932) 1 
49,415} 21,429) 84,789,552 179, 322 9, 604, 872 750, 435, 541 211,149,715 971,190,128} 2 
52,733} 86,379] 147,414, 835 266, 834 10,280,535} 446,136,675) 334,242,717]  790,659,927|.3 
124,277| 23,053) 196,808,367, 2,766,491 45,327,307} 447,399,954} 508,835,982) 1,001, 563,243) 4 
330,763} 53,817| 727,907, 883 1, 209, 202 47,350,427) 1,131, 858,008] 1,396, 768,112) 2,575, 976,547) 5 
68,147| 24,676} 150,789, 216 701,970 50,100,572) 615,283,895) 369,005,912) 1,034, 390,379) 6 
; 22,716 2,914) 41,355,327 314, 221 27,114, 547 215, 139, 225 146, 460, 170 388,713, 942) 7 
ao 45,338] 29,798] 111,585,351 525,762 17,652,671) 368,111,343} 379,453,873) 765,217,887) 8 
i 11,611] 7,833] 26,885, 669 37,096 1,344,277]  81,085,860/ 60,156,877} 142,587,014) 9 
ae 
: 3, 537 559| 5,304, 958 5, 909 757,384 13,742,105 26,514, 286 41,013,775) 1 
- 3,968] 6,764) 9,988,145 25, 659 1,081, 470 39,346, 522 39, 833, 554 80,261, 546) 2 
: 16,082} 6,370} 26,737,540 19,721 3,951,112 56,951, 269 59, 543, 244 120,445,625] 3 
ie 4,556 363 8, 257, 811 26, 356 1, 246, 925 15, 918, 326 52,4938, 557 69,658, 808) 4 
= 1,277 809 2,694,071 10, 859 1,031,114 15, 038, 821 18,076, 155 34, 146,090} 5 
2 4,691 254 6, 639, 981 131, 582 1, 912,200 169, 488, 522 29,726, 569 201,127,291] 6 
i 493 322) 1,191,337 6, 646 264,334 6, 350, 264 7,457, 569 14,072,167) 7 
a 1,410 86} 1,989,766 15,377 351, 434 33,041, 989 7, 201, 280 40,594,703) 8 
ae 1,552; 2,234) 3,673,273 12,037 521,416 50, 194, 167 22,082, 845 72,798,428] 9 
z 4,996 5,113 9,192,110 27,644 1,365, 602 44, 564, 481 26, 298, 614 72, 228, 697/10 
=s 35 57 98, 050 52 23,691 283, 269 391,780 698, 740/11 
254 245 496, 290 1,984 104, 797 1, 736, 082 1,324, 838 3,165, 717|12 
rs 330 10 616, 136 6,073 475, 350 7,542, 967 3, 985, 832 12,004, 149/13 
Ay ~ §,681} 4,469) 19,570,331 83, 052 1, 908, 247 68, 297, 492 59, 952,041 130, 157, 780|14 
673 145 1,088, 500 4,934 463, 161 8,197, 669 3,224,088 11,884, 918)15 
ne 1,537 313 2,883, 197 25, 427 1,191, 889 38, 618, 832 11,429,028 51, 239, 749/16 
ae 2,350 6,129 7, 987,208 3, 864 262, 220 31,476, 712 32,353, 003 64,091, 935)17 
si 718 758| 1,412,976 959 74,642 21,023, 560 3, 228,516 24,326, 71818 
a 811 5 437,681 4,592 114,341 7,609,395 1, 764, 887 9,488, 623/19 
5 : 347 115 558, 830 1,364 72,001 2,403, 109 2,794, 035 5, 269, 145) 20 
F 56; Nil 80, 488 862 4 5, 837 3,217,029 664, 462 3, 887, 325] 21 
r 57,854| 35,120) 110,898,679 414,953 17,179,167; 635,042,582) 410,340,183) 1,062,561,932 
88} Nil 135, 446 797 60, 340 500, 157 374, 390 934,887] 1 
a 194 50 298,317 302 19,763 1,272,048 721,062 2,012,873) 2 
re 453 202 681, 953 3, 644 106, 283 1,419, 334 1,709, 838 3,235,455) 3 
i. 8, 967 7,488} 16,838, 433 8,998 398,810} 42,648,779 32, 536, 365 75, 583,954) 4 
As, 11,748 1,613} 16,745,181 50, 165 3,570,718 166, 881, 687 45,318,999 215,771,404] 5 
ae 285 417 758, 837 1,463 63, 207 13, 745, 245 4,527,909 18,336,361) 6 
at 898 136| 1,297,477 7,260 731, 659 21,448, 238 5, 891, 919 28,071,816] 27 
309 95 501, 422 2, 853 119, 923 2,600, 923 2,525, 581 5, 246, 427) 8 
aS 5, 526 2,025 7,585,018 21,766 850, 145 43,366, 785 20, 588, 039 64, 804,969) 9 
a8 ; 693 290 1,135, 323 2,210 64, 785 586, 801 2,298, 185 2,949, 771)10 
b> 1,874 1,641 4,659, 347 814 115, 030 26, 486, 962 12, 529, 622 39,131, 614)11 
; 825 1,585 2,147, 865 425 38, 284 4,590, 836 3, 919, 867 8, 548, 987) 12 
176 53] 214, 352 114 8,329 589,611 455, 886 1,053, 826) 18 
3, 653 451 5,713, 482 17, 492 810, 557 28,786, 142 15,176,348 44,773, 047/14 
1, 845 2,099 3, 688, 434 2,198 98,767 9, 674, 884 8, 986, 643 18, 760, 294/15 
244 85 383,011 685 65, 152 3,552,316 1,128,398 4,745, 866) 16 
11,637 3,199} 22,005, 654 58, 136 2,483, 120 382, 284, 793 52, 460, 664 437, 228, 577/17 
49,415} 21,429} 84,789,552 179,322} 9,604,872) 750,435,541) = 211,149,715) 971, 190, 128 


a — 
Industry and Group ee 
No. 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
1|\7 Awnings, tents and, sails, 70.0. 2m... nee - 7 
OP abags,.COttOn and jlte wacc. vhs. oiceiels ~ o - oie 30 
2 hpebatting and wadding bat... apie skits ole 4 
glee Carpets, MALSIANG LUGS: 4: v oases hes toes 3 17 
5) Clothing, men’s factory... .0.<2 ...0.42..%. 410 
6| Clothing, women’s factory..... PN HI Sao 781 
7| Clothing contractors, men’s.............-. 106 
g| Clothing contractors, women’s............ 61 
9| Cordage, rope and twine.................. 11 
AOC OTSCUS ss ae cA bal slo eee beets a 27 
11] Cotton and wool waste..................5. 25 
12} Cotton textiles, miscellaneous............. 81 
C3lrCattonat arenes wets cits eee ects pie uereion 7 
14\2eCottons yarn. and ‘cloth e245. Hyuk te ters ots: 40 
15| Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 40 
BG le axles cesks, cece neta cl taena tetrageen eit tee 41 
17} Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 14 
iSiveblate: and, Capss.. 65 6 5 eas. Sree ee 167 
19| Hosiery and knitted goods................ 191 
90| Miscellaneous textiles.................-4-- 19 
91| Narrow fabrics, laces, etc................-. 38 
99| Oiled and waterproofed clothing........... 11 
IO SO ANG Aryl ClalvaH Keates ave leita. seeloe ls 33] - 
DPW OOH ClO Ai. whee oak oaeapisharsihh. Meielece,« 73 
25| Woollen goods, miscellaneous.............. 35 
Dene sWoollen: VatTN ke Vokes shee ss 5 sare as olives aie 43 
99) SAM OGHErANGUStYIES. « ccc sy ce © tres tisieie'e aie ate 2 
Totals, Textiles and Products..... 25084 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
1; Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 4) 
= ODA IS ieprin tine fnscoe sc saree latte cha eco avec 25 
SES GAGs DULLLGIN Diese meeels Sa as «aceite tater ate ns 98 
4| Boxes and bags, paper..................85- 155 
EMIS OXON tw OOC Elity teres com cis tcace saereereke Ri ciate eaters 164 
¢| Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 57 
Siro OnINS And, CASKEtS sa cess os sarki cieicls of sestae 56 
Si Cooperagess eased eis «cele came ck vases © 56 
9| Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 104 
AOlnslsxcelsions re a, kent kee Re vd tot 9 
fflePlooring, hardwoods.5.:4...608s%he ohocsee 21 
Pol Se urmiture; suc sm eeesah wo. > lee eid cae tate 449 
13| Lasts, trees and shoe findings............. 17 
PTMiawlithorraphine teres. es cs ore am eies 42 
15| Miscellaneous paper products.............. 170 
16| Miscellaneous wooden products............ 193 
17| Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 827 
18| Printing and bookbinding................. 1,328 
19] Printing and publishing................... 771 
OO aipland PAPePs so his, ie Aue notte 106 
21| Refrigerators, other than electric.......... 14 
Sel MOONE PADET, ELCs: «x. co dcsewces ob 06 dee 17 
PRE SAWIMENS css Aah see ale a oy eevee anate eis c 5, 140 
OA) Trade composition vc)... <0dy.e sane ce cea 36 
Mi | MEV OOCENWALE fire ol esis a serocler ecains ek viene & 18 
OGleaW GOGEbUININg ta ose. roe cashes eens ee 63 
OIA Lh.OUheIINGUSULICS = dias n sarees 5 oS oA eae 29 
Totals, Wood amd Paper Products. 9,974 
5.—Iron and Its Products— 
1} Agricultural implements................6- 37 
DIVA ITCEALU Votes is Gees Coe UR eee 45 
BieeAULOIMODIIES miss clones ds tic vate Oa e lemons 5 
4; Automobile supplies................00000- 101 
5 | MEBICY ClOSs occ: see neta ore ale oo NS AO ew alert 8 
6| Boilers, tanks and plate work............. 38 
%| Bridge and structural steel................ 22 
Si teCastines, 1rOns at gare ces ake Seen E198 
Gis Hardware and COOMBS: once scicaaes warmers cs 241 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus............ 72 
11} Iron and steel products, miscellaneous..... 161 
19 i EMaChinery: caer. ania a Se haces 256 
AS Machine Shops. sce. s.cnacte ate woken trae 405 
141 Primary iron and steel................000 63 
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Employed 


4,110, 935 
9,899, 757 
1,477,355 
7,504, 095 
60, 916, 655 
44, 299, 242 
. 936,176 
458, 423 
13, 552,590 
4,776,317 
1,861, 763 
4,481, 545 
4,284,795 
85, 060, 925 
7,897, 269 
2,467, 138 
705, 855 
9,583, 006 
58, 023, 438 
15,750,343 
7,628,976 
1,561, 621 
50,361,261 
29, 598, 969 
12, 980,371 
14,359, 917 
517, 292 


455,056,029 


276, 572 
374, 304 
2,289, 804 
28,216, 082 
12, 604,919 
918, 939 
4,318,971 
2,127,128 
9,080,578 
303,385 
4,780, 878 
32,174, 700 
1,490, 500 
13, 236, 554. 
29,511,735 
7,610,979 
42,184, 892 
48,615,815 
67,725,311 
667, 458, 143 
76, 682 
5,493, 441 
115, 273, 788 
1,189,197 
1,095, 672 
3,760, 138 
11,095, 109 


61, 820,335 
228, 616, 099 
139, 610, 450 

78,194,016 

4,064, 999 

25, 122,738 

39,458,775 

60,193, 907 

62, 873, 901 

20,176,358 
276,501, 433 
123, 621,515 

15, 820, 936 
235, 386, 238 


Employees cn Salaries 


Male ;Female 


ey ee 


Salaries 
$ 


533 , 852 
495, 402 
132, 802 
505, 043 
9,371,388 
9,614,045 
361,376 
221, 459 


411,100 © 


935, 756 
259,113 
649,316 
390, 748 
3,019, 462 
66, 966 


149,312 . 


106,015 
2,189,272 
5,053,371 
1, 234, 207 
1,028, 107 

169, 924 
2,666, 842 
2,064, 278 

734, 466 

‘712,470 

14,701 


43,890,793 


23,710 
110, 967 
226, 769 

3,343,532 
1,134, 210 
117, 292 
357,317 
152, 695 
1, 835, 344 

32, 456 

312,931 

3, 634, 325 
204, 162 

1, 978, 652 
3,112, 805 
905, 577 
3,525, 505 
7,793, 465 
15, 209, 561 
14, 663, 655 
100, 417 
841, 253 
7,139,172 
188,716 

79,389 
307,971 
704, 577 


68,036,425 


3,734, 420 
15, 346, 887 
8, 426, 267 
5,396, 823 

152,331 
2,446, 482 
3,479,351 
3,607,731 
6, 153, 810 
2,077,557 
13, 092,925 
10, 905, 591 
2,529, 538 
6, 263, 581 
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STATISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


E Employees on Wages 
q Male ,Female, Wages 
i No. | No. $ 
t 565| 1,029} 1,614,098 
‘ 279 968} 1,176,850 
é 168 96 366, 998 
; 497 464| 1,193,074 
a 7,355} 19,479| 27,895,687 
4,657| 16,807} 22,771,432 
. 833] 1,558] 2,539,521 
¢ 169 g92| 1,004, 426 
4 798 583| 1,868,608 
q 139] 1,595] 1,309, 058 
. 190 171 411,491 
a 282] 1,213] 1,235,406 
182 602 738, 850 
; 12,057] 10,293} 25,126,749 
Pe 1,003 326} 1,579,794 
y 897 18 788, 707 
; 74 466 403, 973 
: 1,682} 2,658] 4,683,644 
‘ 6,086] 14,038] 18,796,615 
$ 1,274 778| 2,946,920 
3 857| 1,608] 2,549,264 
{ 202 550 882, 630 
of 5,600] 4,223] 11,047,316 
¥ 4,239] 3,673} 9,075,309 
i 1,351 451} 2,280, 140 
1,275] 1,777| 3,049,059 
. 22 63 79,221 
: 52,733| 86,379] 147,414,835 
36 2 35,291 
83 . 33 125, 668 
628 49 914, 807 
e 3,863} 4,719} 8,768,242 
¥ 4,674, 929] 6,110,841 
*. 246 1 278, 568 
ap: 742 159 927, 438 
i 668 27 855, 916 
Ber 1,464 621} 3,898, 138 
ty 92 23 111,520 
2 1, 182 67| 1,447,121 
_ 9,978]  1,678| 14,289,491 
x 456 248 690, 889 
ef 1,431 862| 3,232,807 
8 2,501| 2,528! 5,735,226 
« 2,104 893} 3,361,052 
e 9,986} 1,374] 13,648,433 
pa 6,714| 4,060] 13,431,838 
4 7,570) 1,644] 14,514,828 
i 30,507| 1,129] 56,535,767 
% 273 35 378,070 
bv 598 154; 1,036,796 
ra. 35,469| 1,273] 42,425,131 
* 233 9 413,390 
¥ 583 162 701, 953 
‘te 1,176 232| 1,345,850 
es 1,020 142] 1,598,296 
ee. : 
vy 124,277] 23,053) 196,808,367 
age 
% 20, 863, 460 
111,479, 821 
49, 142, 998 
34,931,744 
1, 290, 400 
8, 640, 089 
19,696, 521 
25, 120, 125 
27,068,277 
8, 041, 537 
82,717,380 
41,912, 453 
8, 865, 464 
59,390, 887 


Power 


303,570 


36,211, 064 
17,177 
299,677 

3, 149,576 
17,156 

21, 659 
73,731 
242,229 


1,210,780 
1,749,421 
2,227,727 
2,203,570 

77,470 

547, 891 
1,005, 517 
2,414, 611 
1,347,034 

539, 9438 
3, 294, 764 
1,799,257 

366, 560 
18,985, 135 


Cost of 


7,279, 923 
19, 822,334 
1, 687, 955 
2,553, 349 
91, 554, 837 
69, 264, 831 
212,513 
61, 297 
8,197, 636 
2,891,021 
3,770, 209 
5, 204, 156 
3,345, 189 
80, 663, 290 
2,981, 932 
Nil 


907, 060 
10, 921,710 
38, 532, 495 
10,681, 139 


3,175, 467 
19, 454, 469 
31,434,044 
11, 126, 574 
12,773, 403 

382, 047 


160, 452 
174, 268 
1,708, 157 
30,402, 491 


12,376, 958) 


55,115 
1,577, 752 
2,651, 493 
1,954, 901 

151, 231 
4,023,952 
19,062, 790 
888, 047 

5, 974, 949 
27,192,425 
4,884, 538 
34, 864, 939 
20, 280, 797 
16,368, 501 
143, 956, 462 
600, 199 
5,030, 933 
a RS 
172, 733 

1, 808, 946 
8,978, 776 


25, 218,399 
60, 448,010 
248, 652, 602 
89, 986, 643 
1,543,280 
16, 270, 970 
24,014,652 
26,677,705 
24, 233,712 
10,382, 209 
181, 658, 309 
48,685, 844 
4,649,965 
101, 413, 794 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1943—con. 


Value of Products 


3, 709, 846 
4,195,192 
1,121, 459 
3, 088, 636 
57,782,196 
55, 271,412 
3,432,004 
1, 626, 646 
4,300, 242 
4,214, 643 
1,338, 303 
3,449,441 
2, 888, 622 
43,121,043 
5,509, 861 
3, 437,208 
935, 838 
10, 962, 150 
40,504,777 
10,325,037 
8,067,021 
1,718, 206 
29,275,701 
20,776,418 
5, 893, 707 
7,125, 410 
171, 698 


. = o = | | | | 


a ee | |] | | |X | 


248,375 
457,718 
1,818, 731 
22, 996, 602 
10, 822, 682 
08, 764 
2,234, 490 
1,583, 602 
8,324, 625 
238,099 

3, 466, 570 
27, 303, 493 


33, 217, 585 
58,785, 596 
165, 485, 944 
73,314 

5, 368, 153 
91,714,000 
868, 072 
1,057, 848 
2,602, 658 
4,473,796 


ee fl | 


30, 528, 390 
183, 831, 155 
101,349, 626 

82, 884,770 

1,748, 290 

20, 547,071 

47, 495, 665 

46,386, 822 

65, 715, 287 

16,723,722 
179,745,001 
101, 874, 475 

18, 234, 509 
103, 552, 130 


—_— | | | | | | S| 


11,033; 694 
24,085, 408 
2,852,489 
5,763, 925 
149, 800, 112 
124, 837, 789 
3,702, 605 
1,704,387 
12,650, 931 
7,132, 539/10 
5,168, 303/11 
8; 686, 629/12 
6,332, 525)13 
126, 879, 874/14 
9,008, 917/15 
3,491, 266/16 
1,852, 072/17 
22,066, 150]18 
80, 209, 219}19 
21,321, 306/20 
15, 431, 368]21 
4,917, 923/22 
50, 440, 088/23 
53, 223, 954/24 
17,300, 401/25 
20, 206, 649/26 
559, 404/27 
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790,659,927 


415,013 
643 , 342 
3,567, 556 
53, 865, 676 
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10, 405, 728 
404, 838/10 
7,631, 915/11 
47, 107, 525)12 
2,053, 202)13 
14, 201, 113}14 
48, 409, 214/15 
11, 891, 518/16 
63, 418, 426/17 
54, 104, 517/18 
76,054, 227|19 
345, 653, 470/20 
1,390, 690/21 
10, 698, 763} 22 
195, 885, 336) 23 
961, 617|24 
1,852, 240/25 
4,485, 335/26 
13, 694, 801/27 


1,001,563, 243 


56, 952, 569 
246, 028; 586 
352, 229,955 
175,074, 983 

3,369, 040 

37,365, 932 

72,515, 834 

75, 479, 138 

91,296,033 

27,645, 874/10 
364, 698, 074/11 
152,359, 576/12 

23, 251, 034/13 
223, 951, 059114 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 
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Industry and Group 


5.—Iron and Its Products—concluded 


Railwayarolling stock. 1... tsscys iii eae «te 
Sheet metal productsie:. «.< sacs cachites ern: 
Shipbuilding and repairs..............e0:: 
Wire and wire: ZOOdS sx... - ers cis enes oe 


Totals, Iron and Its Products..... 


6.—Non-ferrous Metal Products— 


PANINI PNOCUMCUSE Aerts cco cuss Meader al terete ere 
Brass and copper products...............-. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... 
Jewellery, silverware, etc................: 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal She ee 

Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. . 

Wihitenmetval alloys: vss use eee one 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metal Products. . 


7.—Non-metallic Mineral Products— 


ADrasive:-producets*an Gren oon osuienee <5. 
Asbestos products Aaceac. «team ene ose 
(SEMEN EIS Eee Sa GEE olan 
Cement PrOdUGtS Syke ier. Mates cane obre orale te 
Clay products from domestic clay......... 
Clay products from imported clay......... 
Coke and gas products.......2......0..0+. 
Glass products skoda aw ebrtc detonate oe we 
Gypsum productsess occ site sete oeiaere bie ate 
DADE ss eRe Sse sk fa% Sanh aoe & ee oe 


COLT Roly RIC DNR UU PPreraame eS Dane ty eae 


Totals, Non-metallic Mineral Prducts. 


8.—Chemicals and All'ed Products— 


Acids, alkalies.and'salts.......2.: 4.21. 6.2.. 
Adhesives. feb crags Wan owt eee EES Be wing 2 


ROUT ZOUS a ehard eerie aticisy a a Aenea neal ateiensinis 
Gases; COMPLeSSE ....-es oe eae ee eee ae 
Inks, printing PANEL Wal MOLINE V 20st ayers alnceseerey acto 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Miscellaneous chemical products........ 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 
Polishes and dressingS........5..2.2.e0ee0- 
Soaps, washing compounds, etc............ 
Toilets preparations... ssuvncettenn soisieas se 
W) GOCcOIS til atl OMe sieeve ate fo. eae ial 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 


Artificial flowers and feathers............. 
Automobile accessories, fabric............. 
Brooms, brushes and mops..............-- 
TS UEGOUS oie oak ctns choc tons eaten heer 
CaRUTES Ween aalol ere sae ate Mee ae ee ares 
Fountain pens and pencils................-. 
heesartivcialowers wok. . awe RRs Coes 
Jewellery cases and silverware cabinets.... 
Lamps, electric and lamp shades.......... 
Mattresses and springs..................4- 
Miscellaneous. including carpet sweepers... 
INLOIORUDICLUTES i cera. ase oats oe 
Musicalinstrumients' 536 ..: |osa0 tei ase O86 
Pipes tobacco mee iicee hs lier CMe eee 
Regalia and society emblems............. 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Signs, electric, neon and other............. 
SPOLtine LOS eee hn. fle PA ley 
Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal.... 
Statuary, art goods and novelties......... 
Store display accessorieS............ee.e.- 
WOM ST ee ioe wie OR INES tet rates ie ae aca 
Gypewriter supohiess en. Gee ack aces Otc 
Dna breilad ii ieacds hk eat ates en 


Totals. Miscellaneous Industries... 
Grand Totals, All Industries............ 


Establish-| Capital _ | * 

ments Employed Male |Female 

No. $ No. No. 
34 125, 160,005 1,870 399 
191 77, 846, 582 1,365 897 
87 241,992, 825 3,568 1,776 
80 36, 044, 940 498 oA 
2,044] 1,852,506,052| 31,852) 19,312 
17 19, 180, 869 389 316 
158 73,747,578 1,387 761 
223 161, 260, 825 5,497 3,616 
124 13, 924, 608 456 305 
3% 3,691,479 80 74 
16 392,217, 159 2,456 919 
36 10,779,884} 256 187 
597 674,802,402) 10,521 6,178 
15 13, 172, 836 257 229 
13 5,798, 080 95 36 
8 50, 438, 932 75 16 
140 4,442,971 221 45 
105 17, 162, 747 190 58 
24 5,542,318 121 65 
33 109, 465, 222 813 375 
91 21,412, 222 385 217 
9g 4,092,304 39 12 
45 4,607, 651 78 21 
48 15, 637,918 198 86 
52 90, 196, 659 1,006 342 
9 5,490, 594 82] . 53 

4 358, 158 10) Nil 
151 3,345, 642 211 28 
747 351,164,254, 3,781) 1,583 
38 102, 927,307 1, 086 388 
22 4,408, 819 129 53 
10 5,087,610 a 23 
26 17,913,098 281 129 
38 7,519, 123 199 247 
39 3,041,328 152 69 
205 41,791, 686 1,674 1,594 
200| 505,359,005] 4,424] 21579 
_ 96} ~—«-33, 330,845} 1,145 757 
52 3,793, 548 156 115 
134 22,765, 347 800 429 
86 9,989, 810 293 335 


6 1,937, 425 14 4 


945} 759,864,951) 10,430)| 6,722 
26 750, 517 52 34 
9 1,522, 402 78 39 
88 6, 155, 907 301 147 
25 2,353, 642 117 46 
12 989, 423 5] 21 
11 3,429, 912 114 116 
53 4,529,794 94 38 
4 472,695 19 20 
24 790,121 66 26 
76 10,080, 519 341 144 
6 161,615 10 5 
5 1,042,955 299 192 
25 3,365,348 108 38 
5 74, 690 7 Nil 
12 155, 114 13 
46 63,633,603) 1,512! 1,019 
31 2,703,325 98 39 
34 3,161,918 129 56 
43 1,035, 442 91 44 
65 1,093, 961 94 40 
9 156,781 18 ia 
45 1, 290, 220 83 48 
8 1,404,799 55 36 
6 329, 959 20 11 
668; 110,684,657; 3,770; = 2,174 
27,652' 6,317,166,727! 128,679' 64,516 


Employees on Salaries 


Salaries 
$ 


5,118,819 
4,712,027 
10, 054, 058 
1,977, 603 


105,475,801 


1,194,325 
5, 100, 651 
19, 509, 058 
1,795, 267 
377, 408 
7,160, 290 
8,181 


36,085,180 


1,083,113 
293,318 
215, 137 
469, 687 
570, 300 
423,659 

2,290, 284 

1,397, 584 

97,405 
158, 629 


639, 498 
3,524, 801 
366,555 
25,355 
371, 688 


11,927,013 


3,519,362 
418, 465 
254, 427 
995, 264 
776,314 
749, 447 

5, 744, 243 

13, 594, 284 

4,329,273 
492,760 

2,840, 746 

1,344, 790 

32, 468 


35,091,843 


156, 185 
280, 553 
801, 422 
373, 464 
137, 282 
499, 481 
239,911 
68,336 
210, 362 
1,248,185 
26,171 
973,441 
283, 690 
9,691 
29,680 
4,804,517 


292,847 | 


“322,344 
250, 127 
238, 201 

38, 806 
217,455 
268, 122 

67,448 


11,837,721 
388,857,505 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1943—con. 


Value of Products 


Employees on Wages Dares Ree Cost of Pi 
Male jFemale; Wages Installed Electricity Materials Net 
No. No. $ h.p. $ $ $ 
27,649 577| 54,323, 860 130, 456 4,007, 840 83, 069, 419 72,079, 328 
10, 746 3,947} 21,865,881 27,469 1, 240, 412 48,922,922 46, 760, 657 
68,153} 2,350} 143,541,278 113, 759 3,428,518} © 123,317,336] 249,815,120 
4,319} 1,540} 9,015,708 22,041 903,977|. 12,717,237 27,496,094 
330,763) 53,817) 727,907,883} 1,209,202 47,350,427| 1,131,858,008| 1,396,768,112 
3,784, 1,449 7,569,498 28,034 758, 124 15, 136, 675 17,041, 486 
15,719 4,032} 35,630,550 73,109 3,254, 224 108, 330, 435 81, 403, 059 
22,132} 15,683) 57,397,936 103, 572 2,440, 467 109, 281, 060 134, 049, 332 
2,080 1,495 4,721, 865 4, 658 163, 887 11, 882, 521 11, 866, 959 
477 251]. .- 965,772 1,059 42,275 1,906, 068 3,388, 471 
22,9017 797| 41,331, 442 484, 572 43,105,101 356, 251, 255 111, 857, 020 
1,378 969 3,172,153 6, 966 336, 494 12,495, 881 9,399, 585 
68,147} 24,676) 150,789,216 701,970 50,100,572} 615,283,895} 369,005,912 
2,542 308} 5,370, 656} 13,971 2,988,814 11,581, 923 22,039,191 
684 133 1,103,390 4,250 180, 871 » 2,424,245 2,639, 622 
1,091 27; =1,939,081 96, 980 3,089, 380 2,467,709 7,152,763 
944 12 1, 285, 744 5,018 244, 805 2,343, 350 3,051,105 
1,718 207 2,339,541 21,448 1,157, 471 104, 336 5, 346, 386 
737 194 1,344, 702 2,896 332, 902 929, 854 3, 122, 660 
3, 130 63 5, 665,314 40, 563 5,078, 910 32, 434, 667 23 , 387, 021 
3,419 1, 667 6,917,107 17,376 1,965, 967 9,095,016 15, 238,355 
376 9 534, 807 4,759 307,748 2,707, 124 2 402,173 
797 2 1, 249, 764 9, 820 1,747,012 177,470 4,908, 510 
1,544 78 2,581,151 12,512 1,023,575 10, 182, 144 10, 254, 834 
4,614 123 9, 223,931 71, 838 8, 240, 688 138,159, 884|° 40,705,482 
495 52 856, 454 5, 87] 596, 252 943 , 522 3, 648, 854 
45 1 58, 958 690 22,025 66, 673 124, 549 
580 38 884,727 6,229 PSSE127 1, 521, 308 2,438, 665 
22,716) 2,914) 41,355,327 314,221 27,114,547 215,139,225) 146,460,170 
4 6,122 449) 11,538,361 198, 667 8,502,717 27,714,019 42,142,717 
414 55 673, 256 2,276 211, 889 3, 037, 649 2,486,613 
314 10 534, 908 1,209 326, 448 4,059, 598 2,154, 239 
4 1,691 103 3,319,478 33, 713 1, 141,339 19, 036, 806 6, 927, 212 
Al4 20 1,072, 439 9,940 344, 136 1,380,575 7., 487, 515 
277 73 534, 422 2,271 41, 837 1,920, 857 2,694,771 
1,512} 2,407) 4,268,319 5, 993 300,000 18,997,079 31, 423, 052 
29,943| 24,482) 80,901,747 250, 450 5,198,468 242,940,411 234, 521,138 
4 2,242 445 3, 932, 450 11,135 510,175 22,754, 700 21, 802, 970 
190 242 415, 459 307 30, 652 3,559,818 2,791,572 
1, 428 563 3,012,280 8,329 661, 730 16, 625, 211 14, 204, 387 
i 312 949 1,041, 243 1,087 51, 749 5, 123, 030 10,335, 425 
f QUO ieere Kase 340, 989 385 278,976 961,590 482, 262 
45,338) 29,798) 111,585,351 525, 762 17,652,671 368,111,343 379, 453,873 
83 482 404, 783 362 6,316 522, 641 956, 426 
177 364 875,312 969 25,982 4,549,381 1,772,048 
1,104 684 1,676, 751 2,121 81, 598 4,539,386 4,729, 206 
451 418 940, 435) 1,325 55, 163 1, 428,330 2,337, 689 
73 58 130, 813 97 14,791 541, 683 591, 533 
169 357 542, 246 646 30,339 2,082, 623 1,979,339 
562 14 800, 729 11,585 267,119 132,777 2,274,398 
43 117 192,702 194 7,534 237, 861 389, 084 
156 230 342, 682 404 13,971) - 611,338 762,697 
1,760 611 3,053, 496 6,111 185,951 9,898, 511 7,599,398 
aby 27 33, 102 58 4,038 82,394 71,039 
59 35 146, 097 86 10, 925 973, 905 2,391,770 
615 45 757, 825 1,686 67, 742 828, 539 1,344,091 
30 7 32, 568 24 1,568 45, 926 66, 480 
15 28 38,781 25 845 117, 587 122,120 
4,700 2,975] 13,935,440 7,974 397, 904 48,383,410 24,320,313 
i 244 19 418,794 179 61,599 89, 210 1,707,673 
ite 409 221 713,977 1,661 42,923 2,377, 897 1, 670, 660 
188 39 285, 787 258 IAP Wf 204, 925 897, 228 
234 401 495,708 161 14,272 726,281 1,040,321 
34 13 40,791 31 3,243 68, 135 142, 437 
307 537 670, 210 416 21,279 1,118,028 1, 748, 216 
138 74 270, 136 710 14, 558 1,093, 512 939, 003 
13 77 86, 504 13 1,400 231,580 303, 708 
11,611 7,833| 26,885,669 37,096 1,344,277 81,085,860 60,156,877 
762,854| 285,01911,598,434,879! 6,415,851!  225,954,375| 4,690,493,083! 3,816,413, 541 


Gross 
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159, 156, 587|15 
96,923, 991]16 
376, 560, 974/17 
41, 117,308|18 


2,5435976, 547 


32, 936, 285 
192, 987,718 
245,770, 859 

23,913, 367 

5,336, 814 
511, 213, 376 
22, 231, 960 
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1, 034,390,379 


36, 609, 928 
5, 244, 738 
12,709, 852 
5, 639, 260 
6, 608, 193 
4,385,416 
60, 990, 598 
26, 299, 338 
5,417,045) § 
6, 832, 992|10 


21,460, 553/11 
187, 106, 054|12 
5, 188, 628)13 
213, 247/14 
4,098, 100}15 
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78, 359, 453 
5, 736,151 
6, 540, 285 

27,105,357 
9,212, 226 
4,657, 465 

50,772, 686 

482, 660,017 

45,067, 845 
6,382, 042/10 

31,491,328)11 

15, 510, 204/12 
1,722, 828/13 
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765,217,887 


1, 485, 383 
6,347,411 
9,350, 190 
3, 821, 182 
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3,376, 600/12 
2,240, 372/13 
113, 974/14 
240, 552/15 
73, 101, 627)16 
2,058, 482}17 
4,091, 480/18 
1,115,370)19 
1, 780, 874/20 
213, 815/21 
2, 887, 523/22 
2,047, 073/23 
536, 688) 24 


142,587,014 
8,732,860, 999 
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machines, electrical equipment, household appliances, agricultural implements, etc. 
Though these industries were forced to change over to wartime production, the 
changes did not affect the value of their output and consequently their importance 
as producers of manufactured goods did not alter drastically. To analyse the effects 
of the War on any industry, it is necessary to compare the nature of the products 
made before the War with that of the present. This should be borne in mind in 
making industrial comparisons with pre-war years. For example, the number of 
employees engaged in the agricultural implements industry increased by 7,208 
between 1940 and 1943; this in spite of the fact that the output of agricultural 
implements remained at about the same level. The increase was due to a change- 
over of some of the plants to war production. It is therefore impossible to trace 
industrial trends from the principal statistics alone, as published in this report. 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. On the basis of percentage to gross 
value of production, the most striking change is in the food group which showed a 
substantial decline from 28-2 p.c. of the total in 1922 to 22-6 p.c. in 1939 and 
16-8 p.c. in 1943. The producer materials group, which took the lead from the 
food group in 1923, showed a steady increase up to 1939, since when it has remained 

-at about 32 p.c. of the total. Due to the production of war equipment, vehicles 

and vessels increased from 7-7 p.c. in 1939 to 14-6 p.c. in 1943 and industrial 
equipment from 15-2 p.c. to 17-1 p.c. The other groups with the exception of 
“miscellaneous” showed slight declines during the war years. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant — 


Years 1922-43, and in Detail for 1943. 
SN  —————————————___ 
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Estab- oe Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Purpose Heading | _lish- Capital laces and of Value of 
ments Roe Wages Materials Products 
1922 No. $ No. $ $ $ 
OOM tlt cd clam nebi one oae 8,256] 343,867,673) 66,815 67,738,707} 490,731,438] 673,794,031 
Drink and tobacco.......... 496 104,047,461) 13,402 13,777, 986 33, 027, 203 99, 529, 819 
(CJOb nines can ere ees ee 659 166,336,319} 63,441 59, 056, 687 117,015, 780 221, 903, 467 
Personal utilities............ 936 56,060,262} 16,904 17, 080, 049 21,879,031 57,258, 476 
House furnishings........... 600 75,168,053] 18,032 19, 861, 883 24, 956, 960 62,961, 050 
Books and stationery....... 1,557 82,240,691) 28,103 36, 920, 804 27,190,071 99,118, 969 
Vehicles and vessels........ 1,154 191,257,804) 30,067 37,237,412 87, 840, 814 160, 624,079 
Producers materials........ 5,588] 1,086, 692,015] 143,354 147,581,011 316, 400, 400 666, 241,271 
Industrial equipment....... 1,740 556,862,578! 75,269 89, 081, 308 160, 035,399 338, 882, 958 
Miscellaneous............... 30 4,960, 434 869 1,061,388 2,964, 354 4,916,418 
Totals, 1922........ 21,016] 2,667, 493,290] 456,256] 489,397,230) 1, 282,041,450! 2,385,230, 538! 
1929 
HOO aa. Mikes Lok Wee, otis a 8,351} 463,984,558] 94,707 87,960,036] 597,396,238] 837,986,384 
Drink and tobacco...... 599 201,365,785} 18,976 21,670,376 65, 440, 053 208, 968, 998 
Cloth ne re eee iereseasesl ene 1,680 223,376,104} 93,935 88,914, 849 172, 726, 557 336, 452, 685 
Personal utilities............ 380 56,155,234] 11,148 13, 595,331 29,389, 246 61,191, 750 
House furnishings........... 600 76,185,921| 20,857 23,248,775 34, 298, 465 77,811,331 
Books and stationery....... 1,917 144,222,275) 38,141 56, 0038, 188 45,384,362 155, 947, 960 
Vehicles and vessels........ 781 310,942,038} 61,835 91,239,185 243, 258,350 407, 947, 648 
Producers materials........ 6, 227| 1,776, 758, 115} 223,071 258,255,079 524,193,104! 1,154, 908, 260 
Industrial equipment....... 1,576 719,112,914) 99,922 131, 820, 142 304, 581, 449 614, 827, 756 
Miscellaneous............... 105 32,789,065 3,939 4,584, 261 13,007, 989 27,403,344 
Totals, 1929........ 22,216) 4,004,892,009| 666,531 


i For the year 1922 the figures for ‘‘Cost of Materials’’ 


value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 
this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this Chapter. 


777,291, 217| 2,029,670,813| 3,883, 446,116 


and ‘‘Gross Value of Products’ include the 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1922-43, and in Detail for 1943—continued. 


Cloth 


Hous 


Books and stationery.....:. 
Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials........ 
Industrial equipment....... 
Miscellaneous............... 


Food 


Clothing oe he hes 


Hous 


Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials........ 
Industrial equipment....... 
Miscellaneous............... 


Wiothing se eck e, ese enn s 


House furnishings........... 


Book 


Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials........ 
Industrial equipment....... 
Miscellaneous............... 


1942 
HOOCL TT aa uhi ee cea 
Drink and tobacco.......... 
IOLRING ep aks eee sees 


Personal utilities............ 
House furnishings........... 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels........ 


Food 


Drink and tobacco...:...... 
er 
Personal utilities............ 
House furnishings........... 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials......... 


Indus 


Miscellaneous............... 


Ce ee a 


IEP ese Wadi GEO Te here 


e furnishings........... 


1937 


Cr aC ee er rr es 


e furnishings........... 


1939 


eo eee mee me ee sce cere rose 


s and stationery....... 


Totals, 1939........ 


1943 


easvershi= 65 6-6" ete lets @6 s\ es's: > foi 4.8 


trial equipment....... 


Capital 


232,153, 543 
1,459,569, 284 
588, 147, 285 
23, 163, 454 


3,279, 259,838 


441,611, 585 


629, 908, 231 
31, 440, 726 


3,465, 227,831 


451, 298, 489 
190,313, 279 


1, 580, 602, 852 
650, 305, 878 
33,340, 303 


3,647,024, 449 


567, 240, 164 
235, 092, 943 
243,759, 650 


2,289, 297, 436 
978, 137,068 
263, 423, 975 


242,927,173 


816, 203, 889 
2,503, 815, 480 
1, 051, 234, 389 

516, 300, 504 


6,317,166, 727/1,241,068 


Em- 
ployees 


468 , 658 


96, 740 
21,646 
95,274 
12, 420 
27, 446 
40,348 
55,141 
208, 930 
97,250 
, 5,256 


660, 451 


64,277 


———— | —— Kel lum |. 


143, 710, 556 
38, 848, 227 
134, 956, 209 
23, 393, 832 
48,351,601 
67, 403 , 322 
306,339, 734 
516, 634, 897 
311,065, 219 
92,101, 245 


159, 966,391 
40, 435, 534 
141,914, 240 
24,516,425 


582,769, 064 
387,609, 582 
98, 675, 638 


1,273,159, 717 


1,094, 856, 728 


1, 449, 892, 836 


931, 767,514 
94, 538, 408 


81, 952, 482 
68, 488, 815 
505, 568, 046 


616, 802, 683 
133, 987, 002 


72,022, 230 
587,491, 411 


707,744,312 
255, 518, 686 


—o— | | ——“— |  —————— Ss |X — — — — —  ___] eee 


| es 


Salaries Cost Gross 
an of Value of 
Wages Materials Products 
$ $ $ 
68,652,798) 313,760,942) 492,729,174 
17, 626, 141 40, 454, 300 98, 409, 638 
56, 001, 234 103,209,050) 194, 627,734 
8,616,372 15, 323, 848 35, 589, 961 
12, 887, 200 16, 022, 584 38, 684, 649 
42, 830, 661 28,818,380} 103,477,707 
35, 725, 625 56,917,292} 120,992,781 
126,208,238]  252,383,314| 573,991,467 
64,155,426] 133,382,392] 277,075,032 
3, 544, 129 7,516, 826 18,497, 642 
436,247,824| 967,788,928] 1,954,075, 785 
94,656,930} 558,118,480) 792,271,852 
24,398, 981 68, 935, 399 152,152, 105 
79,547,935} 148,901,374) 271,690,917 
12,729, 626 28,185, 411 55, 289, 473 
27,169, 931 41, 836, 387 90, 102, 397 
53, 453, 842 44,257,314! 138,678,644 
71,890,706} 186,070,917} 319,280,534 
232,733,013] 634,232,482} 1,221,670, 588 
119,070,287; 280,546,886] 551,891,976 
6,075, 786 15, 842, 137 32, 436, 014 
721,727,037) 2,006,926,787| 3,625,459, 500 
101,904,518) 526,619,353) 784,072,722 
27,051, 038 74,295,571 164, 812, 439 
83,762,588} 146,201,614) 275,567,762 
13,771, 704 26, 408,179 57,043, 684 
28, 417,336 40, 528, 394 88, 800, 804 
56, 466, 921 47,916,777} 144,288,052 
72,238,590] 141,704,269} 266,089, 493 
229,381,185} 559,816,486} 1,130,510, 177 
117,754,260) 257,416,596) 528,678,421 
7,063,013 15,252,136 34, 919, 974 
737,811,153) 1,836,159,375| 3,474, 783,528 


ey ee 


1, 287, 339, 635 


236, 292,352 
497,675, 551 

98,406, 172 
171, 793, 189 
190, 289, 162 


1,003 , 563, 576 
2,477,577, 100 
1,315, 623, 021 


275, 235, 214 


————— | ———_—  —————— — ———————] —_ Eee ___* 


1,682,804, 842/4,037, 102,725 


— | | | EE OT 


75553, 794,972 


1, 464, 737, 993 


238,506, 471 
523, 922, 505 
104, 512, 562 
178, 461, 622 
204,779, 758 


1, 272,121, 963 
2,748, 227, 057 
1,492, 541, 620 


505, 049, 448 


ey ee 


1,987,292,384| 4,690,493, 083 


——_-———_—_! ___ ———_— !______._ |__| | ———_ ___ 


8,732,860, 999 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1922-43, and in Detail for 1943—concluded. 


Year and Purpose Heading 


1943— DETAIL 


Hondo rio aecken cu Actes s 
TRREAUSUUI Sem imoc vant meter = 
Re ean alah ied ee a ane a 
Fruit and vegetable pre- 

DAtHbIONS = Lacs enone hs 
IN Were RSE Riper oni PM ORS OR SEs 
Mille products.\..c. cause ss 
OS ANGulatS een. see neon 
arenes eaten ae kere rare 
Miscellaneous.........-.-- 


Drink and Tobacco........ 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 
"EOMACCOS Sais neces eek 


Clothing 24 ea ee eee 
Boots and shoes, leather... 
HUN POONS wie nar sas 
Garments and_ personal 

AIPMIS MINES Ewa. aes 
Gloves and mittens....... 
Hatsrand Cans... aiso.sae-* 
Kinttbedsg0ods :.qeenccci2$ 
Wiatterproolsesiee dst tsas eres 


Personal Utilities......... 
Jewellerv and time-pieces. 
Recreational supplies...... 
Personal utilities.......... 


House Furnishings........ 
Books and Stationery..... 
Vehicles and Vessels. ..... 


Producers Materials....... 
Farm. materials........... 
Manufacturers materials. . 
Ruilding materials........ 
General materials........ 


Industrial Equipment.... 
Farming eauipment....... 
Manufacturing equipment. 
Trading equipment....... 
Service equipment........ 

Light. heat and power 
CCUINIMENU ats eae olay = 
General equipment....... 


Miscellameous.............. 


Table 11 has been included in order to give the amount and value of each of — 


Estab- | 


3 , Em- 
ket Capital ployees 

No. $ No. 
8,421|  592.585,732| 123,531 
4.407| 197,316,501| 49,685 
523 30,741,194] 8,621 
389 60,753, 837| 11,894 
999 104,520,610] 19,247 
2, 448 87,872, 483| 21,971 
8 396, 162 117 
10 44,144,876] 2,274 
414 66,840,069] 9,722 
647| 242,927,173) 28,044 
77| 118,112,299] 9,355 
485 32,591,440] 6,214 
85 92,223,434} 12,475 
2,592; 244,217,485) 119,715 
929 34.873,991| 18,665 
511 23,768,316] 6,000 
1,385] 111,386,813] 62,619 
79 4,269,783] 3,299 
193 10,333,523] 5,965 
191 58,023,438] 22,344 
11 1,561, 621 823 
730 68,356,782} 18,059 
128 14,397,303] 4,565 
104 7.817,481| 2,596 
498 46,141,998] 10, 898 
881} 121,791,799] 38,472 
2,476, 159,733,494] 45,647 
385| 816,203,889] 217,970 
8,534| 2,503,815,480| 361,570 
26 17,913,098] 2,204 
1,242] 1,830,184,797| 212,315 
6.781| 581,154,092) 122,783 
505 74,563,493| 24,268 
2,724| 1,051,234,389| 223,783 
46 62,096,907| 14, 122 
972| 125,112,015] 29,083 
144 9.830,141| 1,845 
3771 111,881,176] 19,835 
368! . 387,771,205) 63, 255 
1,516| 354,542,855} 95,663 
242| 516,300,504) 64,277 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


159,966,391 
62,312,545 
9,137,089 


12,350, 468 
30, 576, 982 
27,474, 215 
192, 432 
4,068, 473 
13, 854, 187 


40,435,534 
17, 184, 057 

9, 270, 562 
13, 980, 915 


141,914,240 
21,677,798 
8,744. 483 


76,024, 148 
3,131,387 
7,433, 884 

23,849, 986 
1,052, 554 


24,516,425 
6,778,170 
2,965, 501 

14,772,754 


54,067,442 
71,581, 405 
425,756, 663 


582,769,064 
4,314, 742 
358,712, 733 
189 , 245, 234 
30, 496,355 


387, 609,582 
24, 656, 881 
53,713,095 

2,906, 050 
31,890,721 


109, 263, 698 
165, 179, 137 


98,675,638 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials Products 
$ $ 

1,094,856,728| 1,464, 737,993 
284,915,924 435, 662, 563 
43,366, 785 64, 804, 969 
44,564, 481 72,228,697 
385,837,109] 441,974,443 
204, 676,093 267, 426,008 
500, 157 934, 887 
38,618, 832 51, 239, 749 
92,377,347 130, 466, 677 
99,602,633} 238,506,471 
30, 957, 147 103, 804, 898 
16, 145,214 46, 282, 920 
52,500, 272 88, 418, 653 
292,357,250] 523,922,505 
42,648,779 75,583,954 
27,073, 763 42,081,385 
163,984,499} 287,177,432 
5,497, 896 10, 401, 059 
11, 444, 351 23,551, 533 
38, 532,495 80, 209, 219 
3,175, 467 4,917, 923 
50,345,687| 104,512,562 
12,120, 382 24,547, 846° 
4,324, 464 9,219,375 
33, 900, 841 70,745, 341 
80,661,310, 178,461,622 
72,022,230, 204,779,758 
587,491,411| 1,272,121,963 
1, 449,892,836] 2,748, 227,057 
19, 036, 806 27,105, 357 
986, 208, 953| 1,839,330, 104 
370, 147,554 749, 299, 037 
74,499, 523 132,492,559 
707,744,312| 1,492,541, 620 
25,373, 851 57,367, 582 
49,573,891 154, 412,778 
1,788, 559 8,109,034 
70, 658, 427 132,910, 184 
297,509, 735| 533,325,594 
262, 839, 849 606, 416, 448 
255,518,686| 505,049,448 


the principal commodities produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. 


The list is not intended to be complete since a large number of commodities are. 


produced in such small quantities that it would extend the table considerably 
without adding proportionately to its value to include them. The commodities 


listed, however, cover approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED 409 
4 11.— Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
4 turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1943 
5 Commodity vou Quantity Value 
$ 
Food— 
PRISOUIES PAI ANS ss eee aks IC, SEs GAM eat eb Pree Ds ton 73,035] 23,700, 297 
PSPOACMDICSCAKOS; CUCS nh tc cul Ph as soe dia aise Seale teres aie Sitawed woe g seek we — | 113,699, 084 
Putbera TACtOryaM Ades ai. clic li els let edaih wo cig hed wide ste a capelale Bs eee 311,709,476} 105, 103, 734 
Cheese, factory made...............0ccee second SE Se Aaa Nae ils Ta 207,841,716} 45,407,575 
Gontectioneryvallikinds fof (oe eA seca ee Ue nie cs oan o ow eae — | 40,352,368 
Crean. sold: ins dairy: fACtOries s, 2.5 sco. de becsinvvotanid oi gas eaedeeee 18,191,262} 12,881,003 
{ Phe be (GAS CGY 0) aX eTG Lerma igs hi NR ee a aan a ene raed atl eat oa 2 a Mee PN ERC 1,493,337} 50,786,495 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared.............00 cece eee eee - | 43,839,627 
AES Lacyyy -8 ad OVS pepe el ae CaN oN RUE rer Tee rer AT OR reste 23, 993,269} 112,368, 871 
Heedaestocks poultryy Cb in tie choos dv seine cae a pe grein PEO te dee — | 47, 283, 277 
Fruits. and vegetables, canned. is a.2 ecb ce eae acne one sive 269,144,819} 19,557,223 
MC CTEREATN phACCOLY MACE s 0 esc sede, oo oe. greee aie ¢ cteutd ele allow eb ale 15,213,593} 18,475,628 
Jams, jellies and marmalades........... 0200s ccse eee eteeenseece 97,926,596} 11,387,611 
EL Rte CAPS) a Le se ee ag Sahat cad oie dense eee hee 89,505, 583] 12,816, 561 
MICH ESMOUDECane arc em anni auyee ahs Geese hh Se ton ae MU ee ld 745, 815,271} 166, 944. 830 
SM KEEN ICE Sel Ys 5 MESSI i alm ae pe ene RUD RI OS a ee oR pol ie ee i 885, 935,612) 168,036, 224 
WEILSOlC sins fACLOTICS) Aceon cre wteote cna otline ates sistic tes tune ssi vae bles 115,370,989} 46,276,080 
Milk, evaporated and condensed.............0cceec cee cceecceeees 205, 283,301] 17,511,560 
PICKIES =. SANCES\ANG-CAUSUP hen cwo uc.cctnc aS e foreioe Ab octet omen - 6, 935, 722 
HOW GOV Si COOL RS eet a aie cigks ord Dei eae oat ice eeISeaG oteedt ea es eats - 29,991, 791 
Nausagestreshiand Cured sc. icc s «clots fale wa tieseteld cele Jb afeelnere else ale 124,346,102] 23,652,487 
SO RUCTUIN Ohya Meare. tian cies os SR nee TOG Se SET eae nha deees ens 98,351,787) 14,232,293 
Soup, canned........ PES ee TURE HR A rien Se as Meh nates ch yc tan Sas 92,279,552) 10,569,930 
Sugar, granulated feane ANTIQUE DEO) etc eee aR ee ere, eh 756, 756,906} 43,422,107 
eC ANncduCOlL CEs DTODALCE a, sede le kickers Oa diahs c Sisidla eslou mati erates Siem ale wee 66, 143,074] 31,323,630 - 
Drink and Tobacco— 
PNET AVE ORWERTORS Se eas cece ez tere arog ee aE) ate ain ances areca aknlole etarnes 58,020,492] 36, 785,322 
Orgel © ASCO AN Cs POL COR. hice nace recess goelameeerars ge suaione dea ale eghicrevatel’ 95,691,158) 114, 758, 766 
LO ARC UCC SPREE AG ce ur te Ais Fe ee aE a I ee oe ese D 13,591,320] 155, 930, 531 
OA VESES SEH I Seconel: ts ier pipes th fico SA ae aa ee ices Re CE eR AP 200,370) 9,665,753 
DUNES DOU DLO TSOLC. 5% oe, woke ee OLE a ote eer a Pr gal. 6,407,571] 27, 104, 237 
7 Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff............... 000000. e eee lb. 28,677,508] 40,992,976 
- Tobaceo, raw leaf, processed. 0.0.4... ence cee ea cwe casa ccenes Ky 74,239,405] 24,247,496 
A Wine, SR Rey Mie ad het an Cee a ek ge gal. 3,500,525] 5,548, 620 
: Clothing— 
Coapsemen sandswOMen ‘Sse sien: ... Teco ae oe bee eRe Oe No. 2,984,787] 74,193,319 
“ Dresses, MOMENTS ANC MISSES Fee Tt nite chee ee ae eee sew elec 12,813,383} 39,850,610 
HM OOUSVEATE <l CALICL. 5455 sere ee Cae, he. ay ene tic eee tate eoeieince swale pr. 29,382,256} 71,541,449 
iedeaerecpe A TUN IGN 80 woke otal SRT ah ee eae Aisin ot AA ohedave Anh * 11,987,720} 14,498, 440 
3 d@atsiandccaps, men's and boysie.< oi ae Wo Deen ee wenn doz. 717,898} 9,328,327 
TAGS ADGUCADS) WOMLEN: Sie sacle a g.ckels ein! Slaleke seated aces ale a beers dasa lwete _ 476, 012 8, 258, 240 
~ Osteria land Se her et ee me ae ey Mann ee ce is 8,374,383] 33,700, 438 
- Shirts, fine ER CER WOE Kk orate Pere mea eater An eae har Gees 1,322,804] 16,871,749 
a Suits, men’s and OVS ee eee ere RAR nner No. 1,516,269} 25, 486, 783 
3 Pulte; womens and Misses’. 115. . PC cc b ice Sead en coves % 552,957 5, 806, 408 
be To EEE | ASS a Re cle a eg a i ee a doz. 3,333,155} 20, 145, 865 
& Burt oeenersroOllen «4200. Cae Mc. c eeaiA dei ia aaa waged « Slew No 2,634,432} 22,444,324 
3 Personal Utilities— 
Eg VTP LOA CTI Meare oe Bains Geese tonic A gey croton ee Urn a ae ees: - 6, 604, 642 
vag JOEL SOE Sg ee te Sepa be ORAS cop ian ater Seren eam Pee ek Rn Dre - 6, 666, 642 
é Pianos MOLFANSIANG PALtSce «calle be coe poeta ae ees = 1,044, 262 
= WPOGMIATO UAL KINGS. epee bee ate Ve ee en ee ae = 4,341,594 
ee LA AIOISELS! All Gi ACCESSOLICS. ca. -e kis sis cer durelera hei ow ba SS ela wise DR - 65, 244, 952 
a OAD OT EO ncie erie Reais Pe ERT ie Lire ine Se CMa tale peapiots - | 25,313, 557 
a SOPHIE BOOKES hg sR nica sar oc od itn eae «Ba pda: - 2,866, 824 
BS Toilet preparations and perfumeS............2..00 cee cece eee eeee - 15, 277, 133 
er WISonzeg enh A100 OSs cache ne ats AST te oid Sa era aS wr EDTA nbs Rave Mnepamtia - 5, 828, 028 
or. House Furnishings— 
re Planets a aL igiIN Sa ere rier ee ete cere ene ee SRE a ee lb. 12,098, 957 9,161, 290 
x. MEMES AUG DTUSIION, Fibs coiy <cjecomie « Roto coune Risketa ara gece oes se ele ore o = 4,648,740 
ei Warpets, MAatsiand TUPS.. oie. oc code tee cone sane RATE Sees oc carpet yd. 1, 366, 302 3, 766, 750 
ae Furniture, household, including beds and couches..............-. - ~ 38, 133, 653 
* Heating and ventilating equipment and furnaces...............-. - - 12,376, 414 
TACERNOUEY STAG ENR mean Ne Malet cd ae PO ae ys Ae = 1,923, 908 
IER GECRROG! 8 Set NO) me Alcan hal Muga MGS ed Nak ft de Fe OE nee 1,079,373] 7,303, 407 
RpRIS ee a peect abe Rye Ac Moen sik. Pouertccs Fede Jaitley xj eusoerst oi metel cosa, age: shietolasdererae'e - 1,169, 581 
_ Springs, bed and other furniture............. 00.0000 cece cece eeee - 3,775, 007 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and gas........... 0000.00 nes cee cne ees No. 252, 520 8,345,390 _ 


1 Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1943—continued 


‘ Unit of 
Commodity Measura 
Books and Stationery— 
Advertising matter, printed .............6 5s cece eee eee eee eee - 
Books and catalogues, printed............. 6... eee e nsec eee eee eeee - 
Circular letters, bank notes, etc., printed. ..............+e.20-ee- ~ 
Periodicals, printed for publishers..........--.. 0555+ s eee seers - 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
Subscriptions and sales...........6 5.00 c eee eee nee eens - 
Gross revenue from advertising..........-+---:e2eeseee ee eeees - 
Sheet forms,commercial, printed... .........--. 50:2 seer ener eens - 
Vehicles and Vessels— 
Aircraft, including parts and repairs. ..... 2.06... e 0s eee eee eee eens - 
Aqitomobiles, Commercial, or esses: sies len ole ie net ae oe = 
Automobile parts and accessorieS....... 0.62.06 eee ee eee eee e eee - 
Cars, steam and electric, and parts............. 50.05 s seer eeeeee - 
Ships and ship repairs............-. a Nee SESS CGE Sol epee tee eer - 
Miscellaneous— 
PRIS PASTVIES  ATDIA ClAl sexes. uk oem «opts he case otey ret tre ene ge on st ete atoretes= - 
Bags, cotton and Juteliss. s...0aceipae Hee CR RUNS a cise ny eg ie sions doz. 
RAGS) PADET van suctss Ae oe Pde coe he woes o + Foals Hegel eerie us omovate. ele ain Aca mes - 
Bars, iron and steel, hot rolled. ............ 00. ee cee cece eens “...| net ton 
Batteries |GleCtriG kes Nous aba nce s Le ace en eeiete lean amie enie ine Mens ere) meksvene - 
Biooms* billets and: slabs... 20. 272%. j2056 29 wees oe eS ears pore, - 
Boilers, heating and power, and parts.........-.- 66.0 eee eee eeees - 
Boxes, paper and Wo0d.......... 2. ccc ence e ence e eee ence en eeees - 
Calcium and sodium compounds............ cece sete eee eee eees - 
BAe 91 Mee Rene mean Pints RES Regn Orel ets ert okies an ated otra igre ~ 
Castings, iron and steel........... 0. cee cee ence ee eee renee ee eeees ton 
Gee Ee eee RST ARE cote ec erc dae Pe tater ters wiskecthareieiCeisi arene lytae 5) 
GottOnFAbDTiCS oo ae ee eee eet each ia eatin aes conv iegeya muaene tee yd. 
Enamels, lacquers and varnishes....... BU Latte EMR ME AER I Cr Pep URE - 
Poxplosi ves yeas ode sees eee ns « Falta ee Helene ere eae ees - 
Farm implements and parts...........66.0e esse eee erence en eeee = 
Bisrro-alloy Samet cities ai nee oF <b eersiann Hares tem inn clagney Menno g a - 
Forgings, steel and other............. 05 eee cece eee eee eens - 
CAG, BOL ek ele to ee tek Yaw dial wah aagissels slit tp asd Wagadee eee M cu. ft. 
Gases, compressed and liquefied...........--..- sees cee cena 
(EAT hte kaan fe arn lal Are pa ea pa Meee arin tr cae Pettony S 
Glass, pressed and blown............ 200. csc etter een teehee eee tees - 
1B Wa bay g ty AD eee es Oa aay DS MRS Hm a cnr Neng Ee er che Ot - 
entherwshOeen ack uae to eerie ahs aun oS RaL ose Oats C. SpeeRe en - 
TEEN OTSA Tals ih cee wees esl ena Gs orclineen cdegape amo none Ietshoke ouaeveneearkaliats - 
Machinery, industrial, household, etc..../......-.--4.- eee ee eee - 
Medicines and pharmaceuticals.............6- cece esse eee eee - 
Munitions and other war supplies..............-.++. ti eaten - 
Onletielian de gagne rs te oe. ols pio aie, sear eects linianstes= Recreate imp. gal. 
Paints; mixed, ready fOr USC.) tesa. ss sie acl eves nie robes mrss ie = 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and book...........-.4-2+0+eeeeeeees - 
Panee DOMES cal Loh) s shee cael: Seales votenarete ongMichevan wan moons ~ 
Pipes and fittings, iron, steel, etc....... 0... ec cece ee eee eee eens - 
Plates, sheets, etc., iron and steel........ 0.0... cece se eee eee ee eee - 
Pulp, wood, made for sale..2.0)70 PF.4 Seco adem = Basame «has eos short ton 
Relrigerators, electrie.(..2 5). Lelio. LSS oc eth ete Pe ciation No. 
Rodsiane: bars, brass,“ bronze,.€lC.~ os acitciss cars 5 fe ts emellee we siees lb. 
Rods*awaire: copper;steel, etceipetc..- es stoic etn ec ance eee ton 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished..............-.0--+-5- - 
Sash, doors and other millwork... ... 060.20. i cee ee walle - 
Soren CIRCHTISLRUIM CIES 5. A. ise ecte come caer ita Rati ayan eee enchee a al tegomeele - 
Silk, artificial and mixtures, continuous filament...........-..... yd. 
Smeltermand remnerysproducts: ss cc. «cmc Wels e clels wpe mins cle tues - 
Spumrayonvand mixtures 3 gags es eee ne wes we Deleon Myiee cies atane yd. 
Steel ingots and castings (Sold)........... 2... e eee cence eee ees net ton 
Steel shapes erected, bridge, etc...........-.. esses ee ee tense eee x 
Steel shapes, fabricated and other..............0.-- see eee seen ees - 
Hh BET) ior] Og OCS aea ee = RP ok MOOR GAE Peay OY A trait Snr RAG I Sante crs hee Ib. 
A bravodist’2 0 Ei Fata ls (mead Seema icici SoC eturst en cxpearmarhridt oman ihr ee aN - 
SAWING GAT ODE ics Saban eke cele eaci ee Pare nae rahe cere resale ererscesate lb. 
Wires and cables, electrical............. 6-6. e sees e cece e eee e ees ~ 
Wire, wire rope and cable, steel.............5. ees c cece seen renee - 
Woollen cloth, woven and other..... BE ae MY ES NT, DIE Me Rea yd. 
, Yarn, cotton, artificial silk, WOOL OUC. fre her ie Loe arte eae teens Ib. 
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1,696,915 
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60,781,533 
22, 030, 660 
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105, 953, 749 


26, 568, 665 
77, 636, 039 


13, 662, 981 
8,345, 965 
7,777, 280 
7,094, 692 


25, 235, 785 
38, 973, 967 
14, 169, 958 


289, 087, 222 
222, 487, 817 
176, 604, 607 

47,919, 662 
446, 351, 387 


27,389, 744 
22,017,274 

9,824, 140 
42,081, 805 
18, 824, 241 
13, 906, 485 
20,914, 641 
57, 563, 712 
26, 636, 128 
22,408, 219 
60, 159, 171 
31,339, 978 
75, 509, 673 
15, 552, 468 
42, 894, 156 
17, 023,359 
24, 832,066 
30, 920, 960 
18, 609, 364 
14, 787, 145 
110, 043, 999 
17, 167, 808 

7,993,104 
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64, 296, 067 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. In 1943 the industries of the mineral group had by far 


‘the greatest capital investment, employed the largest number of persons and paid 


out the highest amount in salaries and wages; capital invested per employee was 
$0,441 and average salaries and wages $1,831. For the industries of the farm origin 
group the respective averages were $4,417 and $1,297. 


12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 
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1924=43. 
Estab- He Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital lees and of Value of 
: ments pe yee Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1924 
err OVS. fas. vice ee 6: 8,663} 772,791,471) 152,488 153, 213, 763 716,047,892) 1,099,279, 665 
Mineral origin.............. 2,806} 1,010, 517,944] 136, 837 171, 068, 497 349, 800, 585 700, 002 , 097 
Forest origin... ............ 6,873) 876,149,932] 126,907 147,719,245) 245,188,429] 544,282,597 
MM arIne:OTiiNs. ..nax cee cue. 836 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344, 348 16, 089, 332 26, 637, 962 
WV MifEsOrISINiciouid. peewee 226 10, 837, 249 2,944 3,194,213 7,506, 169 13,386, 266 
Pied OTIC 235 05. do... | 1,305 204,716,127) 57,277 55, 927, 609 101, 563, 384 200, 718,177 
Grand Totals, 1924...| 20,209) 2,895,317,508| 487,610} 534,467,675) 1,436,190,791)| 2,584.306, 7641 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 4,595) 525,717,571} 89,436 87,789,237] 433,448,376] 691,513,259 
From animal husbandry. . 4,068 247,073,900} 63,052 65, 424, 526 282, 604, 516 407, 766, 406 
Totals, Farm Origin.......| 8,663) 772,791,471) 152,488) 158,213,763) 716,047,892) 1,099,279, 665 
Canadian origin........... 8,379 546,231,949) 114,514 119,217, 657 553, 357, 883 848, 236, 237 
Foreign origin. ........... 284 226,559,522) 37,974 33, 996, 106 162, 690, 009 251, 043, 428 
1929 
HALT: OPIZIN «-< cj0.-cc.cr.cie eee « 9,041 969,384, 866} 181,682 188,306,755} 852, 606,083} 1,396, 769, 569 
Mineral origin.............. 3,219) 1, 550,662,908) 218,879 304, 027, 803 678, 683,203) 1,392,499, 868 
POVest: OLIPIN sess... ook ee 7,353] 1,148,558, 242) 163,863} © 191,044,307 313, 088, 964 722,269, 066 
Marine origin............... 730 28,644,442) 16,367 5, 411, 855 21,496, 859 34, 966, 260 
Wildlife origin, 2... 62.305. 234 14,338,686] 3,767 4,783,323 12, 847,817 20, 861, 039 
Mixed OLIVIN... .2 cee ok 1,639 293,302,865) 81,973 83, 717, 174 150, 947, 887 316,080,314 
Grand Totals, 1929...) 22,216) 4,004,892,009) 666,531) 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813) 3,883, 446,116 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 5,191 697, 206, 163} 114, 236 115, 201, 292 496, 842, 580 889,075, 246 
From animal busbandry..| 3,850) 272,178,703) 67,446) 73, 105,463) 355,763,503) 507, 694,323 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 9,041) 969,384,866) 181,682) 188,306,755) 852,606,083) 1,396,769.569 
Canadian origin........... 8, 743 708, 461,549) 134, 680 140, 340, 993 682,056,026} 1,106,006, 184 
Foreign origin. ........... 298] 260,923,317) 47,002 47,965,762} 170,550,057) 290,763,385 


1 For the year 1924 the figures for ‘‘Cost of Materials’ and ‘‘Gross Value of Products’’ include the 


value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 


For | 


this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this Chapter. 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 
1924-43—continued. 


Kstab- yee Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- »Capital ovens and of Value of 
| ments ined Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1933 

arinvOrigim erie oitee > oir 9,695 844, 582,058} 158, 602 137,711,749| 454,882,704 791, 956,470 
Mineral origin tera. cm.2 o's" ae 3,539] 1,306, 641,651) 130,565 138, 101,092 271, 434, 337 601, 428,003 
POrESt OFIZIN. cceeite sre cies 7,796 882,445,602) 102, 807 99,046, 012 133, 550, 374 335, 886, 257 
Marine origin. .........0.0. 620 15,532,775| 4,064 2, 287,385 10, 960, 289 17,380, 323 
Wild life origin.............. 335 10, 507, 157 3,498 3,481, 885 7,159,079 13, 000, 927 
MX@CuOTIG Ne faces cictete.octee ee 1,795 219,550,595} 69,122 55,619, 701 89,802,145 194, 423, 805 


Grand Totals, 1933...| 23,780) 3,279,259,838| 468,658 436,247,824) 967,788,928) 1,954,075, 785 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops....... Sen 5,746| 609,044,529] 93, 433 81,655,182} 263,007,043} 494,048,930 


From animal husbandry... 3,949} 235,537,529} 65,169 56,056,567; 191,875,661} 297,907,540 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 9,695) 844,582,058) 158,602) 137,711,749 454,882,704, 791,956,470 
Canadian origin.........++ 9,373| 629,450,643) 124,547; 107,807,386} 365,559, 776| 620,197,449 
Foreign origin..........-- 322| 215,131,415} 34,055) . 29,904,363 89,322,928} 171,759,021 
1937 
Paria Origine ces tae 32 ots 10,139] 901,539,200} 203,908) 197,861,819 809, 964, 706) 1,276, 249, 283 
Mineral origin, «2.0322... 3.384 1,401, 562,788] 216,959) 280,323,383} 784,742,328 1,451, 202, 762 
Forest Origin...........+00+: 8'392| |916,530,488| 144,597/ 161,030,221) 254,863,829) 589,517,795 
Marine origin........ Sortie 597 18,130,385] 5,427 3,354. 771 16,318, 781 26,088, 625 
Waldelilevorig itt ccs ce ne 365 13,328,164) 4,264 4,452,918 10, 761, 233 17, 658, 867 
Mixed origin: 022005. 205 2064 1,957| 214,136,806) 85, 296 74,703,925} 180,275,910) 264,742,168 


Grand Totals, 1937...| 24,834) 3,465,227,831) 669,451) 721,727,037 2,006,926,787| 3,625, 459,500 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.........- 6,197; 635,995,955 118,765} 115,999,546) 456,791,911} 774,683, 154 
From animal husbandry... 3,942} 265,543,245) 85,143 81,862,273} 353,172,795, 501,566,129 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 10,139} 901,539,200) 203,908) 197,861,819 809,964,706} 1,276,249, 283 
Canadian origin.........-. 9,326]  673,003,567| 158,075) 152,070,575) 659, 488,389 1,008, 885, 353 
Foreign origin. .........-- 813) 228,535,633) 45, 833 45,791,244; 150,476,317} 267,363, 930 
1939 

PAV IMWOVIGAMcierercrtene’s viois'e erates 10,203] 952,929,892) 220,210) 217,724,965] 778,250,125) 1,289, 993,021 
Mineral origin "2 )a2...... 1.» 3,474| 1,498, 265,618] 210,752) 280,054,303) 669, 728,573 1,321,444, 094 
BOTESCIONIOAN | xteys meee orale o'ocs 8,430} 951,016,933} 142,091 160,798,500} 244,944,997} 572,335,960 
Marine Origin= 5. -2.ccis.< o'6 523 21,479,200} 5,369 3, 638, 794 18, 114, 698 28, 816, 536 
Wild life origin.............. 384 14.723,743| 4,604 5,396, 623 11, 592, 066 19,961, 526 
Mizedorigin ies wccc0 esc» 1,791; 208,609,063} 75,088 70,197,968} 113,528,916} 242,232,391 
Grand Totals, 1939...| 24,805} 3,647,024,449| 658,114) 737,811,153) 1,836,159,375 3,474, 783,528 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.......... 6,096} 649,746,486] 124,708) 126,311,033] 410,994,461} 759, 964, 866 
From animal husbandry..| 4,107} 303,183,406] 95,502| 91,413,932} 367,255,664) 530,028, 155 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 10,203)  952,929,892| 220,210] 217,724,965 778, 250,125| 1,289,993, 021 
Canadian origin........... 9,382| 699,345,423 171,460] 168,260,771} 630,779,223) 1,011, 294, 132 
Foreign origin. ....0...... 821| 253,584,469) 48.750| 49,464,194] 147,470,902 278, 698. 889 
1942 | 
Farm origin. ......0.06.0005 10,406] 1, 191,225,000] 277,751) 335, 108,000] 1,427,517, 113) 2,215, 132, 914 
Mineral origin.............. 4'165| 2, 889,845,478] 580,269| 975,331,512] 1,918,115, 633) 3, 869, 273, 611 


Forest origin’. 60... 0065s ,.| 10,114) 1,071,366, 655} 183, 271 247, 087,184|  426,930,938| 952, 493, 897 


° 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 
1924-438—concluded. 


Estab- ni. Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital fowene and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products 
1942—concluded ae . ee : $ $ 
Marine origin............... 493 33,554,131} 8,547 7,661,976 37, 746,371 59, 477, 038 
Wild life origin............. 502 22,950,754} 5,750 7, 826, 147 21,910, 883 34,778, 875 
Mixed origin ta: dove seckis 2,182) 279,843,527] - 96,503} 109,790,023) 204,881,787| 422,638,637 


| ————— Oe eee 


Grand Totals, 1942...| 27,862) 5,488,785, 545|1,152,091| 1,682,804,842| 4,037,102,725| 7,553, 794,972 
Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.......... 6,336] 798,518,291] 153,782] 188,232,801] 687,201, 645| 1,193, 759, 193 
From animal husbandry..| 4,070] 392,706,709] 123,969} 146,875,199] 740,315, 468) 1,021,373, 721 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 10,406] 1,191,225,000| 277,751| 335,108,000] 1,427,517,113| 2,215,132,914 
Canadian origin........... 9,561; 906, 847, 142| 216,747; 257,491,350] 1, 182,216, 572| 1,778, 693, 248 
Foreign origin............ 845| 284,377,858] 61,004] 77,616,650} 245,300,541] 436, 439, 666 
1943 
Parr origin’. .40.3/3.2.0.... 10,299] 1,216, 233,910] 275,337] 357,141,351) 1,602,302,829| 2,394,035, 243 
Mineral origin.......... ....| 4,256] 3, 667,230,050] 673,988) 1,234,374, 825] 2,358, 826, 073| 4,788, 289, 815 
Forest origin.............4- 9,870] 1,094, 903,638] 181,019] 259,111,310] 445,445,053} 991,157,515 
Marine origin............... 523| 30,741,194] 8,621] 9,137,089] 43,366,785} 64, 804, 969 
Wild life origin............. 511] 23,768,316] 6,000] 8,744,483] 27,073,763 42, 081,385 
Mixed origin................ 2,193] 284,289,619] 96,103} 118,783,326] 213,478,580} 452, 492,072 


— a a) a eS | | | a RE ea ee Sn | ee ee eee 


Grand Totals, 1943...) 27,652) 6,317,166, 727/1,241,068) 1,987,292,384| 4,690,493,083| 8,732,860, 999 
Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.......... 6,269) 819,635,374) 153,149} 200,778,531} 772,653,116) 1,279,733, 823 
From animal husbandry. : 4,030; 396,598,536) 122,188] 156,367,820} 829,649,713) 1,114,301, 420 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 10,299) 1,216,233,910) 275,337 357,141,351] 1,602,302,829| 2,394,035, 243 
Canadian origin........... 9,468) 940,503,127} 216,663} 277,316,138) 1,341, 198, 884] 1,954, 615,390 


Foreign origin............ 831 275, 730.783| 58,674 79,825,213!  261,103.945| 439,419, 853 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1943, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in significant years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1943, COMPARED AS TO RANK, SIGNIFICANT YEARS 
1922-43 


: Nore.—Where a dash is given it indicates that the industry did not rank among the forty leading 
industries. ‘ 


Rank in— 
Industry a 
1943 | 1942 ) 1941 ; 1939 ) 1937 | 1933 | 1929 | 1922 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.......... te 1 ] 1 1 1 2 9 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products..............2..0+ 2 5 19 38 - - - - 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ..............0000. 3 2 3 3 3 3 2 3 
Shipbuilding and repairs..........2...scccccceeeees 4 6 17 - - - - = 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products..............- 5 12 36 - - - - ~ 
PIC OTINOD ICSE Melee tirclalaiec io: hsldianie > saleeilee ce ees 6 4 4 5 4 11 4 6 
EMD ANURDADeT am iocsta fos cae o hon wea Lan wees ba line 7 3 2 2 2 1 ] 2 
MERCER MC ea sl sek HN Mol olocauele ono ia eee Eee ee 8 18 23 - - - - = 
Electrica) apparatus and supplies.............3..... 9 9 6 9 8 16 8 17 
PiIMAry IOMm ANd Steel. . a. cloe se oes va dee wea cs 10 7 7 11 We 31 16 20 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
the rich base metal resources of the country, has now taken its place among the 
leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and live- 
stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in the 
ranking of many industries; in some cases this has proved to be temporary. Under the 
impetus of war production, the industries engaged in producing the equipment needed 
by the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous 


: chemical products, and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. 
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Industry 


1|Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refin- 
ring wy Limes sare 
2|Miscellaneous chem- 
ical products...... 
3/Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4)Shipbuilding and 


| ucts,gmiscellaneous 
6] Automobiles. ....... 


and supplies....... 
10)/Primary iron and 


eoeeoesoeceoes 


14)Brass and copper 
products... 205... 
15 Petroleum products.. 
16] Automobile supplies. 
14) Railway  rolling- 
SbOCKce:.< dat uinmeeists 
18|Machinery.......... 
19/Clothing, men’s 


Cr 


bakery products... 
a4 Sheet metal products 
“0! Hardware, tools and 


ery, cocoa, etc..... 
7| Hosiery and knitted 


eooeseee oe eee 
eseereesceooeres 


eeceoceo oe eeeereoe 


leather:::: Gece: sic. 
31/Castings, iron....... 
$4! Scientific and profes- 
sional equipment. . 
33|Miscellaneous food 
ingustries......... 
34/Bridge and _ struc- 
tural steel......... 
35/Fruit and vegetable 
| preparations....... 
36/Breweries........... 
$4|Fish curing and 
: DACKING Stee eerste. 
38/Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes......... 
39/Planing mills, sash 
and door factories. 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


Percentages to all 
industries......... 


Primary textiles!.... 


1 On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production { 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in: 


number of employees, fifth in salaries and wages paid and fourth in gross value of production. 


es | ee | a | a | 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1943 


667, 458, 143 
228, 616,099 


161, 260, 825 
235,386, 238 
72, 237, 363 
70, 869, 815 
115, 273, 788 
73, 747,578 
90, 196, 659 
78,194,016 


125, 160,005 
123, 621,515 


60, 916, 655 


57,067,417 
77, 846, 582 


62,873, 901 
45,319, 223 
58,023, 438 
102, 927, 307 
57,725,311 


34, 873,991 
60, 193, 907 


63, 633, 603 
38,991,544 
39,458,775 


60, 753, 837 
71,607, 123 


30,741, 194 
78,331, 842 
42,184, 892 


109, 465, 222 
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505, 359, 005 
102, 948, 528) 
241, 992, 825) 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 
26,749 
61,428 
18,775 
75, 847 
48, 567). 
24, 265). 


37,020 
69,529 


48,491,732 
94,496,031 
29, 994, 640 
153, 595, 336 
95, 810, 305 
57,569, 265 
71,199, 422 
126, 826, 708 
76, 906, 994 
65, 654, 468 
23, 836,366 
10,015, 738 
49,564,303 
40,731,201 
12,748,732 
59, 442,679 
52, 818, 044 
37, 267,075 
25,342, 508 
28,146,211 


32,385,477 


33, 222, 087 
16, 038, 887 
23, 849, 986 
15, 057, 723 
29, 724, 389 


17, 168, 938 
7,955, 598 
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138, 159, 884 


356, 251, 255 
242,940,411 
382, 284,793 
123,317,336 
181, 658, 309 
248, 652, 602 
148, 956, 462 
60, 448, 010 
109, 281,060 
101,413,794 
166, 881, 687 
169, 488, 522 
101,021,760 
108,330, 435 
89, 986, 643 


83,069, 419 
48,685, 844 


91,554, 837 
68,297, 492 
80, 663, 290 
69, 264, 831 


38,532, 495 
27,714,019 
16,368, 501 


42,648,779 
26,677,705 


24, 014, 652) 


44,564,481 
15, 918, 326 


43,366,785 


34, 864, 939 
32,434, 667 


Value of Products 


Net 
$ 


111, 857,020 
234, 521,138 
52, 460, 664 
249, 815, 120 
179, 745,001 


183, 831, 155 
134,049,332 
103, 552, 130 
45,318,999 
29,726, 569 
91,714,000 
81,403,059 
40,705, 482 
82,884,770 


72,079,328 
101,874,475 


57, 782, 196 
59, 952, 041 
43, 121,043 
55,271,412 


59, 543, 244 
46, 760, 657 


42,142,717 
58,785, 596 


32,536, 365 
46,386, 822 


24,320,313 
22, 082, 845 
47, 495, 665 


26, 298, 614 
52,493, 557 


20, 588, 039 
32,353, 003 
27, 658, 085 
23,387, 021 


Gross 


——— | 


$ 
511, 213,376 
482, 660,017 
437, 228,577 
376,560,974 
364, 698,074 
352, 229, 955 
345, 653, 470 
246, 028, 586 
245,770, 859 
223, 951,059 
215,771,404 


201,127,291 
195, 885, 336 


192,987,718 


187,106,054 
175,074, 983 


159, 156, 587 
152,359, 576 


149, 800, 112 


126, 879, 874 
124,837,789 


120, 445, 625 


96, 923,991 
91, 296, 033 
80, 261, 546 
80, 209, 219 
78,359, 453 
76, 054, 227 


75, 583,954 
75, 479, 138 


73,101,627 
72,798, 428 
72,515, 834 


72,228, 697 
69, 658, 808 


64, 804, 969 
64,091,935 
63, 418, 426 
60, 900, 598 
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14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1944 


Nore.—Statistics of ‘‘Capital invested” not collected in 1944. 


Value of Products 


naan Tens meee ire 
ndustry an fo) 
Ployees Wages Materials 
Net ° Gross 
No. $ $ $ $ 
1/Slaughtering and meat packing. 23,867} 38,697,789] 458, 484, 382 81, 738,368] 543,034, 100 
2|Non-ferrous smelting and refin- 

AN Serra a RS he ee 23,927) 44,536,991] 313,996, 140 123, 303,038] 474, 206, 801 

3|Miscellaneous chemical pro- : 

MESS. eats Bre pri eee 50,437} 82,008,829] 227,608,024] 198, 943, 420] 431, 494, 036 

RS ain) | tO RO a aN a 79,572} 161,055,010] 137,734,065] 286,653,701 426,981, 558 
5|Pulp and paper................. 37,896) 75,833,408] 157,995,141] 174,492, 103 369, 846, 086 
6| Shipbuilding and repairs........ 67,076] 138, 967,246] 101,056, 440 224, 632,290} 329,299, 643 
aaAutomopiles.. 6. ci. 22,499] 58,879, 982] °234, 578, 288 87,185,302] 324,090, 755 
8|Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DILEK Egerge tet eat een na 48,834) 82,304,460] 120,413,034] 160, 169,974! 283,071,440 

9|Iron and steel products, n.e.s... 36,963} 75,076,875] 126,539,119 126, 852,257) 256,407,290 
10) Butter and cheese.............. 18,622} 25,358,470} 168,490,247) 45,836,735 218, 143,356 
DrSawimille. = ciel ede 43,516} 51,516,085] 118,167,020] 96,528, 955 216, 556, 623 
12/Flour and feed mills............ 7,289} 10,511,975) 187,116, 957 26,780,541! 215,790, 282 
13) Primary iron and steel......... 30,763} 60,837,031] 92,214, 866 103,018,391) 212,509,681 
14) Petroleum products............ 6,809) 14,317,939) 153,558,664] 47,986,185 210,547,416 
15} Rubber goods.................. 21,421} 35,978,717 82, 187, 888 82,813,307] 169,511,036 
16) Railway rolling-stock.......... 29,911) 61,355,214] 78, 432.377 85,513,150] 167, 806, 607 
17) Automobile supplies............ 20,366) 38,671,730) 84,155,653! 73, 868, 168} 160, 195,390 
18) Brass and copper products...... 17,633] 33,490,354] 72,460,196 74,656,771] 149, 851,354 
19|Machinery..................... 26,692} 50,452,569} 50,665,344] 95,131,051 147,519,776 
20)Clothing, men’s factory........ 27,016) 35,367,534) 78,316,230 59,295,540} 138,056,755 
1)Clothing, women’s factory...... 25,810} 34,669,358} 72,815,459] 60,839, 942 133, 966, 487 
22|Bread and other bakery pro- 

CLS REN, WSR i Ni Renee 27,530} 35,164,136} 59,824,616 61,474, 839] 125, 261,098 
23|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 21,900) 27,865,543) 66,948, 167 46,599,735} 116,707,311 
24|Sheet metal products.......... 16,852) 27,140,973] 57,624,118 51,027,176} 109,928, 858 
25|Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

MOBS: ca Utne co eed.) ott, 15,368) 16,411,988] 63,223,982] 42,302, 40 107,335, 254 
26| Miscellaneous food industries. . . 6,885) 8,893,913] 68,580,203] 28,293, 696 97,434, 861 
27|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

CLO Ta eee coe EEE co RE 14,260) 17,325,577 42,475,278] 42, 433,072 86,011, 499 
28| Hosiery and knitted goods..... 22,939} 25,535,277} 39,132,779] 43,882, 156 84, 217, 935 
29| Breweries...................... 7,125] 14,188, 533 18,021,526] 63,118,812 82,491, 793 
30) Printing and publishing......... 18,328} 31,621,654) 17,455,960] 63, 588, 253] 81,950,271 
31/ Acids, alkalies and salts........ 7,964] 15,752,782| 29,540,390 42,801,806) 81,323,151 
32| Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 16,359) 29,790,676] 20, 610,853} 56,847,740] 78,860,180 
33] Scientific and professional equip- 

NILEN eres ol ae chk tans NL: 9,844) 19,734,303] 34,592,256] 43, 578,970] 78,534,483 
34/ Boots and shoes, leather....... 18,638) 22,636,194! 42,657,644] 33,247, 109 76, 297, 886 
35|Castings, iron.................. 15,559) 28,952,121] 27,810,836] 43,688, 126 73,967,421 
36) Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 10,587) 13,105,796] 36,864,416 34,303,711} 71,442,389 
37/Coke and gas products......... 4,747| 8,940,613} 37,809, 253 25,287,651} 69,575,715 
38) Fish curing and packing........ 9,664) 10,327,695] 45,906,542] 22, 066,801} 68,882,879 
39] Feeds, stock and poultry....... 3,239} 5,160,729} 55,812,112) 11, 113,161] 67,497,152 
40| Sugar refineries................ 2,590} 4,576,060] 48,033,547 14,364,944] 63,874, 868 
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Gustriess cee ee 


Totals, All Industries....... 


(Ss ean ay Gaur gee ecrcisntie | haemo acetic ae ioe) mace oc ee eS Pee 


Percentage to all industries. ... 
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Primary textiles!............... 


1 On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of cot- 
tons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks second in 
number of employees, third in salaries and wages paid and fifth in gross value of production. 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated unaer this Section, in as much detail as limitations of 
space permit, include capital, employment, salaries and wages and size of establish- 


ments. 
Subsection 1.—Capital Employed 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from 
the beginning of the twentieth century has, of course, run parallel with the rapid 
growth in industrial operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from 
$446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During 
this period returns were received from establishments with 5 hands or over and, 
while the rise in wholesale prices did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in 
manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capitai investment in 1943 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $6,317,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,334,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 171 p.c., while wholesale prices 
declined about 13 p.c. in the same period. | 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries, 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 1917-43 


Province or Industrial Group 


PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island...........-. 
INO VA SCOLLRIG eicnte ac ae sioeemes 


New: BrunswiGka.s oc sccm sree sie: 


Qvehee sie 7s. eve woden's |. ares 28-4 30:1 31-1 31-6 32-4 34-7 34-3 35-3 
OREALION Lk ive gare tenis dete © 49-6 50-1 49-6 48-4 48-3 47-6 48-0 47-4 
Manitoba Stic cain de saa «aes B55" 3°6 3:2 3:0 3:1 3:3 3°3 3:2 2°8 
Saskatchewan...........-.eeee05- 1-0 0-8 1-1 1-2 1-0 1-0 0-8 0-9 
Berta cyca weet weds dpe wee sat 2-1 1-6 2:0 2-1 2-0 1-9 1-8 1-8 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 7:3 6:0 7:8 8-0 7-6 6:9 71 7-1 

MPotalehearcre sax abatees 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products.............--. 12-0 13-7 14-5 15:9 14-8 12-9 12-0 10°8 
Animal products... .......-.0+20+5 8-9 7-6 6-1 6-2 6-9 6-2 5-9 | Bel 
Textiles and textile products....... 8-2 10-4 9-0 9-1 9-5 9-0 8-4 72 
Wood and paper products.......... 23-0 26-5 28°8 27-2 26-4 22-1 19-7 17-5 
Iron and its products.............. 29:8 24-8 20-6 18:8 19-1 23 -2 26-3 29°3 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3-0 3-7 7-5 8-1 9-5 11-1 ‘11-2 10:7 


Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Chemicals and allied products..... 


Miscellaneous industries.........-. 
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16.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1943, with Totals for Significant Years, 1924-42 


Year, Province or Industrial 
Group 


Otay 4928 ee sea hoe pon as 
TOtals;, 1926 00 Socks see 
MOtAIS, 1929 oe isc is Sines dete ves 
POGAIS. 1938 iis oe are aie anata an 
OURS IOS rick iis ne Sa wee es 
OCAIS TOS oe eo a sais oclaidaclsysis 
Totalse194t ek oo ee et 
MP otalss 1948 ui koa eek 


PROVINCE, 1943 


Prince Edward Island.......... 
Nova Scotia. Het ae § Pies ee Me AS 


PANertA lence cag tis cckece res 


Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
LOLICS Hee ees oe ke ee 


INDUSTRIAE Group, 1943 


Vegetable products............. 
Amma products. .:.:..<essches 
Textiles and textile products.... 
Wood and paper products....... 
Iron and its products............ 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 
Chemicals and allied products.. 

Miscellaneous industries......... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Fixed 
Capital 


Land, 
Buildings, 
Fixtures, 
Machinery, 
Tools and 
Other 
Equipment 


Cash, Bills 


Total 
Capital 


and 
Accounts 


Receivable, 


Prepaid 
Expenses, 
etc. 


jf OSX w— | 


No. 

20,709 
21,301 
22,216 
23,780 
24,834 
24,805 
26,293 
27,862 


230 
1,278 
862 
9,372 
10, 587 
1, 245 
976 
1,133 


1,717,122,081 
1,905,620,436 
25306,913,335 
25151,091,557 
25126,929,809 
25168,887,084 


250203213,656| 929,051,356 
2,440,826,451)1,092,063,176 


2,079, 533 
92, 028, 183 
60, 286, 741 

1,059,284,069 
1,381,616, 267 
94,296,011 
30,041, 247 
64,391,736 


1,961, 218, 592, 648 


286,901 


529, 646 
31,957, 646 
18,375, 637 

478,397,975 
674, 091, 828 
27,185,310 
10,377,381 
14,909, 801 
94,954, 866 


Working 
Capital 
Inventory 
Value 
of Raw 
Materials, | Inventory 
Stocks in Value of 
Process, Finished 
Fuel, and Products 
Mis- on Hand 
cellaneous 
Supplies 
on Hand 
658,360,445 
707,413,136 
867,689,319 
573,587,617 
157,822,293 
784,543,558 


$ $ 
519,834,982) 2,895,317,508 
595,037, 625/3,208,071,197 
780,289,355 4,004,892,009 
554,580, 664/3,279,259,838 
580,975,729) 3,465,227,831 
693,593,807) 3,647,024,449 


378,109, 962/1,075,128,992) 4,905,503,966 
404,306,102) 1,251,589,816)5,488,785,545 


285, 766 
22,592, 192 
5, 740, 960 
166,178, 728 
232, 683, 256 
22,564,358 
7,319, 282 
14,525, 409 
$1,774, 221 


109, 352 


986,887} 3,881,832 
32,785, 682} 179,363,703 
26,884,572) 111,287,910 

526, 759, 614/2,230,620,386 
706, 562, 637/2,994,953 988 
29,706,828) 173,752, 507 
12,936,183) 60,674,093 
17,855,473) 111,682,419 
85,038,313} 450,360,048 


146, 659 589, 841 


- 945 


282,619, 237 
141, 661, 687 
190, 613, 728 
707, 656, 824 
737,776, 577 
353,314, 896 
223,248, 695 
332,751, 244 
33, 260, 448 


147,178, 142 
51,918, 182 
113, 098, 355 
138, 239, 069 
559, 488, 023 
129, 588, 556 
46,362,712 
126, 483, 598 
38, 470, 382 


91,891, 156 
52, 120, 456 
25,036, 301 
35, 482, 901 
133, 009, 303 
28,360, 562 
31,345,015 
122,764, 226 

3, 763, 604 


162,603,768) 684,292,303 
79,111,538} 324,811, 863 
126,307,645) 455,056,029 
222,605, 422/1,103,984,216 
422, 232, 149)1,852,506,052 
163, 538,388] 674, 802,402 
50, 207, 832} 351, 164, 254 
177, 865, 883) 759,864,951 
35,190,223} 110, 684, 657 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Using a base and taking the percentages of the wage-earners and the total 
employees in each year, and dividing these percentages into the corresponding 
volumes of manufacturing production (see p. 397 for the index of volume), tentative 
conclusions are arrived at regarding the efficiency of production per wage-earner 
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and per employee. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, 
affected by the changes in the method of computing the number of wage-earners 
adopted in 1925, and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the 
apparent number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased 
the index of the efficiency of production. Comparability exists, however, between 
the figures prior to 1926 and subsequent to 1930. ‘Table 17 shows only the latter 
period. Unfortunately, the period covered is rather limited for the purpose in view, 
but it is suggested that the reader compare these data with the comparable figures 
for 1917-30 at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. Up to the beginning of the 
War of 1939-45 the indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence 
of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. With the outbreak 
of war unemployed skilled workers were first absorbed into industry, with the result 


that the efficiency of production was slightly bettered. As the War progressed, 


however, manufacturers were forced more and more to employ unskilled workers. 
The decline in the efficiency of production in 1942 and 1943 may, therefore, be 
attributed to this cause as well as to absenteeism for various causes. 


17.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, with 
Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency of Production, 


1931-43. 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Norsn.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published at p. 421 of 


the 19389 Canada Year Book. 


|| Percentages Relative|| Index Indexes of 
to 1935-39 Number Efficiency of 
Salaried Wage- Total —_ of Production 

Year Employees Earners | Employees Of OL Total} Volume: )|=——==—3— ee 

Wage- Eim- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-) Per Em- 

Earners | ployees || Products | Earner |_ ployee 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 

HOS TENCE re 4 91,491 437,149 528, 640 85-8 84-9 80-0 93-2 94-2 
RPE aeece 87, 050 381, 783 468, 833 74-9 75-3 67-6 , 90°3 89-8 
HOB BMF Se cla 86, 636 382, 022 468, 658 75-0 75-3 67-7 90-3 89-9 
1934eme tae. 92,095 427,717 519, 812 83-9 83-5 79-6 94-9 95-3 
IOP ae ae 97,930 458, 734 556, 664 90-0 89-5 87-9 97-7 98-2 
L98GAe oe 104, 417 489, 942 594,359 96-1 95-5 96-2 100-1 100-7 
G3 [eee ee 115, 827 544, 624 660, 451 106-9 106-1 108-9 101-9 102-6 
NOOR mie ees 120, 589 521, 427 642,016 102-3 103-2 100-8 98-5 97-7 
108 Oe earn: 124,772 533, 342 658, 114 104-7 105-8 106-3 101-5 100-5 
O40 e crccetners 135, 760 626, 484 762, 244 122-9 122-5 125-2 101-9 102-2 
eS ata ee 158, 944 802, 234 961,178 157-4 154°5 155-9 99-0 100-9 
19462" 2 ee 177, 187 974,904 |} 1,152,091 191-3 185-1 179-9 94-0 97-2 
TOAB RS coho 193,195 1,047,873 1, 241,068 205-6 199-4 187-7 91-3 94-1 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—Ordinarily, manu- 
facturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point during the summer 
months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as canning, are most active then, 
textile industries are preparing winter goods, and industry generally feels the active 
demand of the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the 
season’s harvest. After the setback of 1929, employment in 19380, 1931, 1932 and 
the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly employment figures in each 
case being lower than the corresponding month of the previous year. The peak 


of employment in June, 1929, when 575,693 wage-earners were on the payrolls, 


was surpassed in September, 1937, with 582,305 wage-earners. . With the outbreak 
of war the improvement in employment became increasingly rapid. A new high 
record was attained in August, 1943, when 1,067,890 wage-earners were employed, 
an increase of 96-4 p.c. over the same month in 1939. 
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18.—Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Significant Years, 1922-43 


Month 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


Totat WAGE-EARNERS 


VANUSTY 4. ok vases 324,257 | 502,644 | 340,027] 490,337 | 560,093 700, 133 7} 502,644) 340,027} 490,337 | 560,093 | 700,133 | 892,366 | 1,023,261 366 | 1,023,261 
HG bTUATY.2%ciscca cn 336,729 519, 423 347,777 496, 160 570, 169 719, 822 914,395 | 1,030, 878 
Wranelisi sis se: ois 349,110 | 536,866 | 355,888 | 503,475 | 578,317 739,680 | 930,043 | 1,036,648 
BADE cee Bic tr ee 360,248 | 555,711 358,759 | 509,739 | 590,221 757,658 | 946,291 | 1,033,748 
IIA rete Bast scones 382,504 | 574,905 | 377,659 | 530,864 | 611,678 | 787,137 967,551 983,058 
SHENTON BAN rats ccd See ee 393,935 | 575,693 392,196 | 531,245 622,561 806,635 | 985,796 | 1,058, 645 
PN Weer terse Peles 391,186 | 573,554 | 393,464 | 529,575 635,124 | 819,732 997,670 | 1,056,975 
PAUDUS Gch eas ss es 389, 511 567,022 | 402,249 | 543,605 | 651,923 843,252 |1,011,341 | 1,067,890 
September........ 392, 423 564,796 | 410,954 | 562,355 | 675,381 861,774 11,014, 030 1. 066,595 
October en virkc.0ls 385,262 | 553,338 | 405,757 568,564 | 672,603 859,591 |1,005,830 | 1,053, 486 
November........ 378,992 | 527,213 | 396,384 | 563,117] 668,883 858,832 |1,009, 262 | 1,049,738 
December........ 367, _ 867,724 | 499,803 |: 380,612 | 544,817 | 652,486 | 842,848.1 992,880 | 1,021,630 499,893 | 380,612 | 544,817 | 652,486 | 842,848 | 992,880 | 1,021,630 
OL Gg hoe ee Waa ly a a a ee 
ANU sitesi hak 243,682 | 397,459 | 257,445 | 381,997 436,221 | 549,976 | 683,455 | 751,269 221 549,976 | 683,455 751,269 
February... es... 253,178 | 410,865 | 260,728 | 385,955 | 448,947 | 564,176 698, 435 755,181 
Marches shasta. 263, 849 426,713 267,259 | 391,623 450, 941 579, 757 708, 845 757, 702 
5) Ohl eae eee eae a 274, 821 443,560 | 271,348 | 398,982 | 463,870 | 597,256 720,285 755, 888 
NUS War itech none 294,095 459, 783 285,705 416, 963 483 , 027 621, 396 736, 499 764,158 
TICE RSE duciates cists: 304,395 | 460,294 | 296,987 | 417,975 | 493,555 | 636,633 750, 012 776, 003 
eet nace cate ela 304,020 | 459,051 300,329 | 417,987 | 504,422 646,237 | . 756,047 779, 687 
FAUGUSU sao aau. avs 301,234 | 449,721 302,969 | 421,895 | 512,588 654,782 | 753,663 el RR 
September........ 298,918 441,510 304, 908 431,509 523,781 662, 465 748, 193 767, 048 
October ln wen. 291,973 | 482,576 | 301,315 | 487,220 | 524,875 661,454 | 739,884 754, 484 
“‘November........ 286,511 412,114 294,945 432, 920 523, 330 659, 011 739,471 TO0d,2L 1 
December........ Ti SUE BOA) oes Ae: aS Oy RUT 28,088 te BES UTS) O88, 706-1 Sieh CATA 88s O08 854 | 391,903 | 285,690 | 422,538 | 514,079 649,766 | 731,647 738,073 
Mee TRIAL Get ete Men oa. or acdre oak Ale es ae 
Senuaryrtat ie .c:: 80,575 105, 185 82,582 108,340 123, 872 150,157 | 208,911 271,992 
Hebruary. :.40 46. 83, 551 108, 558 87,049 110, 205 126, 222 155, 646 215, 960 275, 697 
IMearG@lis 32 aie 85, 261 110, 153 88, 629 111, 852 127,376 159, 923 221,198 278, 946 
<> STEN 03 (Ba Rs ens nat 85, 427 112, 142 87,411 110,757 126,351 160, 402 226, 006 277, 860 
JS aa a 88, 409 115, 122 91, 954 113,901 128,651 165, 741 231,052 218,900 
(Wie Vee eAe ae ee 89, 540 115,399 95, 259 113,270 129, 006 170,002 | 235,784 282, 642 
“CELE fe ea a 87, 166 114, 503 93,135 111,588 130, 702 173,495 | 241,623 277,288 
PAMISUSE as oh cian. 88,277 117,301 99 ; 280 121,710 139,385 188, 470 257,678 290,157 
September........ 93,505 123, 286 106, 046 130, 846 151, 600 199,309 | 265,837 299, 552 
October... o.05. 93, 289 120, 762 104, 442 131,344 147,728 198, 137 265, 946 299, 002 
November........ 92,481 115,099 101, 439 130,197 145, 553 199, 821 269,791 296, 527 
December........ 89, 870 107,990 94, 922 122,279 138, 407 193 , 082 261, 233 283, 557 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—From 1932, the first year for which 
figures on hours worked per week by wage-earners are available, to 1943, each firm 
was required to report the number of hours worked by all its wage-earners during 
the month in which the greatest number had been employed, the only exception 
being the years 1938 and 1939 when one week in a month of normal employment 
was reported. In 1938 the number of hours worked per week were compiled by 
sex, and a change was also made in the analysis of the weekly hours worked. Since 
1940 the hours worked per week include overtime while prior to that overtime 
was excluded. These changes make it impossible to measure accurately the changes 
in the number of hours worked per week. In any case, the figures in Tables 19 to 
22 do not refer to any particular month, since the month of highest employment 
might be May for one firm and October for another; they represent the summation 
of the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a 
given industry, however, the month of highest employment is more significant as in 
this case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 

For all wage-earners, the hours worked per week declined from 48-9 in 1932 to 
47-2 in 1939, and reached 50-6 in 1941, some of this increase no doubt being due 
to the inclusion of overtime. For 1942 and 1943 there was a counter movement in 
the hours worked, especially among females, due to the employment of many workers 
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on a part-time basis. Whereas in 1939 there were only 2-8 p.c. of the male and 
5-3 p.c. of the female wage-earners working under 30 hours per week, in 19438 these 
percentages rose to 4-6 p.c. and 10-1 p-c., respectively. Also the number of hours 
worked by females averaged 5-6 less than the number of hours worked by their 
male co-workers. 


19.—Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, Working Specified Numbers of Hours! per Week 
in the Month of Highest Employment, 1938-43 


Nors.—Hours worked per week in 1932-37 are given at p. 386 of the 1942 edition of the Canada Year 
Book. 


eee 


Hours Worked per Week 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Totat WAGE-EARNERS 


No. No. | No. INOe ie No. No. 


BUI Way al (rctow Ae” PrP ER Gane erat Pa, Te Sr 24,073 19, 849 29,313 36, 064 48,714 74,406 
BLA gh ks a. teak eee, Mit Aina ny ae eter, 99, 125 85, 597 72, 856 77,461 98, 200 128, 755 
AAAI i0 ta Te a es 5 AE, We BN lee 83, 763 81,128 70, 526 85, 040 88,049 88, 964 
AB AG CAUSE GO cx, meee; Meee RR eee Pen 66, 268 64,031 61, 293 69, 844 80,613 100, 861 
AS ia Fe Bie STARTS SRD ¢ BORE COO oe CAME See 121,625 | 130,506 | 149,321 190,437 | 244,899 248, 083 
AOR by neh arts eG ae na Ronson ee Ge RNS ferret Coane 62, 294 65, 822 79, 808 92,931 105, 434 115, 606 
133 ea, eR ei gs AOA AG, IE oree ROE CSB errr 39, 596 46,165 80,611 120,645 | 147,229 151,231 
Ash ae Sea Cepia elke eee ertehe Sian a Mate A See, a 20,575 24,316 387, 775 55, 701 63, 702 62,701 
HGH Gab era bP teen SOM ene anaes Reni he 60,755 61, 067 144, 474 187,184 | 193,297 176, 730 
GA OLI0 VERE nati a nis pies eraeieaae 8,755 8,478 47,341 63,913 73,590 60, 665 

Totals, Wage-Earners.............. 586,829 | 586,959 | 773,318 | 979,220 | 1,143,727 | 1,208,002 

Average Hours per Week........... 46-7 47-2 50-1 50-6 50-2 48-8 

Mae 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

BOOT LESS he ha eee Ee ees 15, 439 12, 868 19,307 2a,0e0 30, 166 39,985 
S148 Oe a," he eu heed a titel e aa = a ee Meee 75, 842 64,780 53, 422 50, 969 59,146 68, 530 
BA SPOS dren take We kere icay ee eT Oe ea eran 59, 983 57, 667 48,028 60, 062 58, 342 53,563 
2 lef ee a ai teach a \( Al ad poe. Rien Sc 47,877 45,703 42,128 43, 554 47, 403 62,701 
BS EAE hie lt aie, OF teaienete chien Cae ee tn 97, 287 103, 636 120, 253 149, 612 182,783 185,913 
ZA OPO Cie Mee tier Gaabenibet en Uthat atin to oe Bile i 0 45,981 48,378 55, 596 63, 541 70,870 75,975 
BSD Agere tet ey ee ee tert Gomes eee eee 33,744 37, 439 61,992 90,044 | 106,657 114,739 
SON Ra Ret Ney aa A RRA Clean eae en 16, 493 19, 766 28, 893 43,431 48,996 49,194 
GG=G4 Bis Mae ee eee Betis 2 EER MASS 56,171 56, 837 128,100 | 165,242.) 171,775 158, 657 
GBROLnO ViCl ae Mpa eniann neti aars i oisamen ager eae 8, 224 8,036 43,878 59-250 67,776 56, 837 

Totals, Male Wage-Earners........ 457,041 | 455,110 | 601,597 | 749,340 | 843,914 866,094 

Average Hours per Week........... 47-3 48-1 50-9 51-5 51-3 50-4 

FEMALE 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

SOLOTLeSsh eye meters ete ei pence aR 8, 634 6,981 10, 006 12,429 18,548 34,421 
BAS Ci) ake en a Se CMe Sie Be Hebe 23, 283 20,817 19,434 26,492 39, 054 60, 225 
A Ais Bn iceh ina keen ve On eS aL TASER ae Ne acca Sto 23, 780 23,461 22,498 24,978 29, 707 35,401 
A A feet a e Barmehe ake Fe lg.) MeN. = Sa alae ee 18,391 18,328 19,165 26, 290 33, 210 38, 160 
AB oh Aes eS ee ag TR Om a eo RI ee 24, 338 26, 870 29,068 40, 825 62,116 62,170 
AO= era ae OP IEE etre yamtiehant Vin Seem eta ahrast 16,313 17, 444 24,212 29,390 34, 564 |. 39,631 
EMS Y Serene ter aety Pica) LOM bees ok WR Oe Oats hos 5, 852 8, 726 18,619 30,601 40,572 36, 492 
DD AGS as ie athe Ls enone eteeanee ce ic ee a ESE 4,082 4,550 8, 882 12,270 14,706 13,507 
B64: dt pee Wen tee gave tees §. Hl tenn 4,584 4, 230 16,374 21,942 21522 18,073 
CSLOTTONET eh feian Cee cies cc aN teree ie here Ano! 449 3,463 4,663 5,814 3, 828 

Totals, Female Wage-Earners...... 129,788 | 181,849 |* 171,721 | 229,880 | 299,818 341,908 

Average Hours per Week........... 44-§ 45-2 47-3 47-6 46-9 44-8 


a a ee ne ee a Ga Ln Lialien aaee 


A ook 1938 and 1939, the hours worked do not include overtime, while for 1940 to 1943 overtime is 
included. 
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EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES . 425 


Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


In 1943 the 27,652 establishments covered employed 193,195 salaried employees 
and 1,047,873 wage-earners, a total of 1,241,068 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing 156 were classed as salary earners and 844 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 19:6 p.c. and the latter 80-4 p.c. of the total amount 
paid out as remuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years was the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual salaries and wages. Whereas, in 1939 average annual 
wages were only 55-8 p.c. of average annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 
75-8 This tendency towards equalization was, in part, due to the controls adopted 
by the Government which tended to stabilize salaries more so than wages. The 
increase in average wages was also influenced by the fact that large numbers of wage- 
earners were employed in the highly paid iron and steel industries and by the increase 
in number of hours worked, some of it at overtime pay. 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance 
of the textile industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries 
of Canada, 30 p.c. were found in the textile group. Normally the percentage is 
much higher. In 1942 and 1943 large numbers of female wage-earners were 
employed in the aircraft and miscellaneous chemical industries. For this reason the 
percentage employed in the textile industries declined. 


The average salary in 1948 amounted to $2,013 which was $267 or 15-3 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $2,107 received the 
highest salary. Quebec came second with $1,994 and British Columbia third 
with $1,935. The fact that head offices of many large corporations are located in 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg tends to raise the average salaries in 
the provinces in which these cities are located., 


23.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1948, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-42 


Salaries Wages 
AT ata Salaried Wage- 
Employees | Total Average Earners Total Average 
—_--——_——————| Salaries | Salaries||—---- Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male {Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
ee 64,918 85,308,667) 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 
CVAD: SS an ee 78,334 141,837,361 1,811 520,559 575,656,515 1,106 
Ge, 3h Ce 71,586 129,836,831 1,814 384,670 359,560,399 935 
LTO sane 58,245] 17,092] 142,353,900 1,890)| 374,244] 109,580) 483,322,312 999 
ae. hs es 2 ks 67,731| 21,1101 175,553,710| 1,976|| 454,768) 122,922| 601,737,507| 1,042 


1The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1943 are strictly comparable with 
_ those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
_ —as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 
the seasonal industries. 
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23.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1943, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-42—concluded | 


Salaries Wages 
Year, Province or Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total |Average Earners Total Average 
—_--___—___——| Salaries | Salaries|| ————————_| Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 
YL ES eee te MM ome ma 67,875| 18,761) 139,317,946)  1,608)) 287,266) 94,756] 296,929,878 W777 
939 Sm Motes ee poeta es 98,165| 26,607| 217,839,334) 1,746)) 415,488) 117,854) 519,971,819 975 
1940 oS aE Se ek 104,267] 31,493] 241,599,761; 1,780); 491,439) 135,045] 679,273,104) 1,084 
TOL Ae iene, tee 117,251] 41,693) 286,336,861) 1,801)| 626,825) 175,409 978,525,782 1,220 
1942s So peok Cae eee Ee eh 123,125] 54,062) 334,870,793) 1,890]| 732,319) 242,585/1,347,934,049| 1,383 
PROVINCE, 19431 
Prince Edward Island.... 271 68 307, 549 907 815 398 990, 563 817 
INGRAL SOOeR hss sonasne sc 2,972} 1,109} 6,625,069 1,623]| 28,033} 5,331) 48,580,643] 1,456 
New Brunswick.......... 2,380 867| 5,664,351 1,744]| 16,029) 3,949] 24,786,830} 1,241 
QOnebeeherr ss. cemeeeke ae 43,885] 18,757| 124,885,674]  1,994]| 262,141] 112,464) 533,437,946} 1,424 
Ontario semis ses ee 60,493] 35,552) 202,362,514)  2,107}) 337,710) 136,262) 754,036,698} 1,591 
Te Manitobausccs creck te + eaSee 4,408} 1,878 11,760,728 1,871|}| 22,940} 7,777) 42,081,097) 1,370 
Saskatchewan............ 2,196 803} 4,474,979 1,492 7,114} 1,570) 11,970, 887 1,378 
UleYernae eats te sais hae Ueccne 3,018 LEE 6,935,127) 1,652]| 13,007) 3,407) 22,559,242 1,374 
British Columbia......... 9,039} 4,301) 25,812,131 1,935]| 75,022} 13,859) 159,899, 642 1,799 
Yukon and Northwest 

MMerpiLOLies ieee RemneLec: 17 - 29,383) 1,728 43 2 91,331) 2,030 

Canada, 1948........ 128,679| 64,516} 388,857,505) 2,013)| 762,854) 285,019/1,598,434,879| 1,525 
INDUSTRIAL Grove, 19431 
Vegetable products....... 17,007} 7,262} 46,834,700} 1,930]| 57,854) 35,120] 110, 898, 679 Tose 
Animal products.......... 12,564) 4,629} 29,678,029 1,726]| 49,415} 21,429) 84,789,552 1,197 
Textiles and textile pro- ; 

GuGtS ce te ee en 11,987} 6,888] 48,890,793}  2,325]| 52,733} 86,379| 147,414,835) 1,060 
Wood and paper products. .| 26,767| 9,768) 68,036,425 1,862|| 124,277) 23,053] 196, 808,367 1,336 
Tron and its products......} 31,852] 19,312) 105,475,801} 2,062!| 330,763} 53,817] 727,907, 883 1,893 
Non-ferrous metal pro- ? 

UCTS eee en ee er ae 10, 521 6,178] 36,085,180} 2,161|) 68,147) 24,676) 150,789,216} 1,624 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUGES WaT eet eee 3,781 1,583] 11,927,018)  2,224)) 22,716) 2,914) 41,355,327 1,614 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

ucts: seek rae sear | 10,480} 6,722) 35,091,843 2,046]) 45,338} 29,798] 111,585,351 1,485 
Miscellaneous products.... 3,770} 2,174) 11,837,721 1,992}} 11,611 7, 833] 26,885,669 1,383 


1For a subdivision of annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Table 26. 


The average wage in 1943 amounted to $1,525 which was $550 or 56-4 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Manufacturing industries in British Columbia paid the 
highest average wages of $1,799, followed by Ontario with $1,591, Nova Scotia 
$1,456, Quebec $1,424, Saskatchewan $1,378, etc. The high figures shown for 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories in regard to average wages are due to the 


unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions and are not. 


representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by provinces and groups 
as well as average annual earnings are given in Table 23, and a subdivision of 
wage-earners, by sex, in Table 26. 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only 6 
industries did average salaries exceed $2,500 in 1943; bridge and structural steel, 
pulp and paper, breweries, petroleum products, cotton yarn and cloth and auto- 
mobiles. In 22 average salaries ranged between $2,000 and $2,500, in 9 between 
$1,500 and $2,000, and in the remaining 38 they were below $1,500. The lowest 
salaries were reported by the sawmilling and butter and cheese industries each of 
which includes a large proportion of small establishments. 
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The highest wages, those above $1,900, were paid in 6 industries, in all of which 
the proportion of skilled workers is high and the proportion of female workers is 
low. The automobile industry with $2,351 was the highest in this group, followed 
by shipbuilding and repairs with $2,036, bridge and structural steel $2,025, petroleum 
products $1,947, miscellaneous iron and steel products $1,946, and railway rolling- 
stock $1,925. In 18 other industries average wages ranged between $1,600 and 
$1,900 in all of which the proportion of female workers was low. In 14 other industries 
average wages ranged between $1,100 and $1,600 while in the remaining 7 they were 
below $1,100. The latter group includes industries made up of a large number 
of small establishments and in which the proportion of female workers is high. 
Employment by sex and average annual earnings in the 40 leading industries is 
given in Table 24, and annual earnings by sex in Tables 27 and 28. 


24.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1943, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1942 


Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. For a subdivision of 
annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Tables 27 and 28. 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
—————| Salaries |———__/|-——————_|_ Wages |—— 
Male )Female 1943 | 1942|| Male |Female 1943 | 1942 
No No $ $ $ No No $ $ $ 
1\Shipbuilding and _ re- 

TOPAICS cont weeps Sere wees 3,568} 1,776} 10,054, 058}1, 881/1, 718] 68,153] 2,350] 143,541, 278/2, 036/1, 846 
AVAITOFALt sac soe nk « 5,302) 4,632) 15,346, 887|1,545)1,494)) 44,420) 15,175) 111,479, 821]1, 8711/1, 733 
3| Miscellaneous iron and 

steel products....... 3,764) 2,299} 18,092, 925}2, 159}1, 716] 28,999) 13,505) 82,717,380|1,946)1,749 
4| Miscellaneous chemical 

PROGUCUSs ess cae css 4,424) 2,579) 13,594,284/1,941)1, 653]! 29,943] 24,482] 80,901, 747]1,486/1, 331 
5| Electrical apparatus | 

and supplies......... 5,497| 3,616) 19,509,058}2,141/2, 009] 22,132) 15,683} 57,397, 936/1, 51811, 443 
6|Pulp and paper........ 3,972) 1,412) 14,663,655/2,724)2,686)| 30,507) 1,129] 56,535, 767|1,787|1, 701 


%|Primary iron andsteel.| 1,734 955 6,263, 581/2, 3829/2, 286) 30,032} 1,501} 59,390, 887/1, 883]1, 797 
8| Railway rolling-stock | 1,870 399} 5,118, 819/2, 2562, 314! 27, 649 577| 54,323, 860]1,925}1, 839 


§}Automobiles.......... 2,145] 1,219) 8,426, 267/2, 505)2, 191) 20, 630 271) 49,142, 998)2, 35112, 135 
a0) Machinery. . 02.605 00: 3,186} 1,917} 10,905, 591}2, 187)1, 946) 20,740) 2,396) 41,912,453]1,812/1,701 


PIPSAWUIIS 6. io. boa sees 6, 648 564) 7,139,172] 990) 926) 35,469] 1,273] 42,425, 131]1, 155}1, 057 


12|Non-ferrous metal : 
smelting andrefining.| 2,456 919 7,160, 290)2, 122}2,014) 22,577 797| 41,331, 44211, 768]1, 729 


13|Brass and copper pro- 
CUTCUS Senet cya 1,387 761 5, 100, 651|2,375)2, 038] 15,719] 4,032} 35,630,550/1, 8041, 629 


14| Automobile supplies...} 1,455) 1,012 5,396, 8238/2, 188/2,094]) 14,748] 4,416] 34,931, 74411, 823]1, 721 
15|Clothing, men’sfactory| 2,774) 1,277) 9,371,388/2,313/2,151] 7,355} 19,479] 27,895,687/1,040| 977 
16| Hardware and tools...| 1,477) 1,181 6, 153, 810}2,315}2,005) 12,686] 3,884) 27,068, 277]1,634]1, 542 


17|Bread and other bak- 
ery products......... SCROLL OG 6,153, 520}1, 406}1, 293) 16,082} 6,370] 26,737, 540}1,191}1, 108 


18)Clothing, women’s 
PACUOL Visiontek. ae 6 oe 2,736) 1,552} 9,614,045/2,242/2,014) 4,657] 16,807] 22,771,432/1,061| 975 


19|Slaughtering and meat 
MBEOICUN oes acta ols chenens 2,714) 1,225) 7,988, 986/2,028/1, 966) 11,637} 3,199] 22,005,654/1,483/1, 410 


20|Printing and publishing! 5,599] 3,150! 15,209, 56111, 738/1,632| 7,5701 1,6441 14,514, 82811, 575|1, 505 
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24.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1943, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1942—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
——__-———|. Salaries |.———————|]———_| Wages |——————— 
Male |Female 1943 ; 1942|| Male |Female 1943 | 1942 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
2b @astings<irons..wan. 1,068 562! 3,607, 731/2,213)2, 016}! 13, 484 802} 25,120, 125]1, 758}1, 662 


22|Cotton yarn and cloth. 666 510} 3,019, 462)2,568/2,476] 12,057] 10,293] 25,126, 749]1,124/1,070 
23|Sheet metal products..| 1,365 897} 4,712,027/2,083)2,099]| 10,746] 3,947] 21,865, 881]1, 488]1,366 
24| Rubber goods, includ- 


ing rubber footwear..| 1,754} 1,009}  5,772,177/2,089|2,175) 8,681) 4,469} 19,570,331/1, 488/1, 388 
25| Agricultural imple- 


IMCMUS niet coe ee 1,204 715| 3,734,420/1,946/1,835)| 10,297) 1,849) 20,863, 460)1,718]1, 516 
26| Hosiery and _ knitted 

BOOMER eter taba 1,303 917 5,053, 371}2, 276}2, 104)) 6,086} 14,038} 18,796,615} 984) 879 
27| Butter and cheese..... 4,393] 1,427 7,091, 185}1,218}1,112)) 11,748) 1,613} 16,745, 181/1, 253}1, 153 
28) Bridge and _ structural 

Steels Nien alae mean 880 369| 3,479,351)2, 786|2,594|)) 9,228 497| 19,696, 521/2,025)2,007 
29| Boots and shoes, 

leathers at cntvee. ss 1,601 609 4, 839,365/2,190)2,016)) 8,967} 7,488] 16,888, 433]1,023} 906 
30) Printing and bookbind- 

RING Ze eRe rea vente ee 2,936} 1,234) 7,793,465)1,869}1,820] 6,714) 4,060} 13,431, 838)1,247/1, 186 
31|Scientific and_ profes- 

sional equipment....| 1,512} 1,019)  4,804,517/1,898) — || 4,700) 2,975} 13,935, 440/1,816)/1,320 
32|Furniture....... Mele ae “1,307 477| 3,634, 325|2,037|1, 893] 9,978] 1,678] 14,289, 491)1,226 1,153 


33| Planing mills, sash and 
door factories....... 1,611 446] 3,525,505}1,714]1,529)) 9,986) 1,374] 13,648, 4338/1, 201)]1, 103 


34| Biscuits, confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate..} 1,950 787| 6,050, 742/2,211/2,093)) 3,968) 6,764; 9,988,145) 931) 874 


35|Acids, alkalies and 


Salts Was Reet se te ae 1,086 388] 3,519,362/2,388)2, 298) 6,122 449) 11,538, 361]1,756|1, 680 

36) Silk and artificial silk. . 661 436) 2,666, 842)2,431/2,374]) 5,600} 4,223) 11,047,316]1,125/1,050 

37] Breweries...........+ : 1, 420 274| 4,594, 285/2,712)2,811]) 4,556 363} 8, 257, 811]1,679}1, 581 

38| Petroleum products....} 1,006 342} 3,524, 801/2,615)2,465)) 4,614) © 123) 9,223,931)1,947|1,797 
39|Fruit and vegetable : 

preparations......... 1,155 630} 3, 158,358}1, 769/1, 722) 4,996) 5,113) 9,192,110) 909) 806 

40| Boxes and bags, paper. 878 563)  3,343,532/2,320)2, 433)/ 3,863] 4,719) 8,768, 242)1,022)1,010 

Totals, Forty Leading | . iy Bee hean 

Industries.......... 95,675| 47,222] 284,188,194) 1,989) 1, 866/628, 096/215, 807) 1,340,595,826/1,589)1, 441 

Totals, All Industries|128,679| 64,516} 388,857,505/2, 013] 1,890/|762,854| 285, 019) 1,598,434,879)/1,525/1,383 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings 
by provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in 
each case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional signific- 
ance. In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability 
to exercise muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise 


craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in these — 


latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those employed 
in industries whose employees are routine workers. 
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The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many 
cases different to that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 
So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 23 and 24 will be of value to the student. 


The figures given in Tables 25 to 28 are based on an analysis of a pay-list 
covering one week in the month of highest employment. For this reason the figures 
do not refer to any particular month, since the month of highest employment might 
be. May for one firm and October for another ; they represent the summation of the 
different months of highest employment as reported by all the firms. For & parti- 
cular industry, however, the month of highest employment is more significant as in 
such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $33-80 in 1943, an increase of $11-57 or 52-1 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to 67-1 cents in 
1943. Due to an increase of 2-3 hours in the working week, the increase in hourly 
earnings was only 45-3 p.c. Annual earnings at $1,726 were 60-4 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received on an average $19-33 per week in 1943, an 
increase of $6-55 or 51-3 p.c. as compared with 1939. Hourly earnings at 43-1 
cents were 52-3 p.c. higher, while annual earnings at $987 were 59-5 p.c. higher. 


~d.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female 
Wage-Earners, 1934-43 


Average Earnings Hours 
Year —— Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 
MALE 
7 $ ' 8 $ No. 
EAE A ANE ae RON Ran eae 930 20-31 0-407 49.91 
1 Co Manga ie ok Sg age ili oe A Ri ea a RAR 966 20-41 0-413 49-41 
earn ei ea ee Weed a. Nui ny eg 995 20-92 0-423 49-41 
|OUR DE SBS: ot FE REED RTS S ES RE MAT LE a Sead SORES STE 2 2 2 2 
EAB At Bs aR pt ge ie a 1, 055 21-49 0-454 47-3 
Ea Pog COM AD Renae OAL BIA Rat a ENO aa 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
Dee rcrem Ane tc) Nan ee a RR LS et oe 1,202 24-83 0-488 50-9 
RAE rer, oar A erect ee Gee MeN carn is tet 1300 27-72 0-538 51-5 
Reece er cers fear wa See Os ene 1,558 31-75 0-619 51-3 
SES EES Tae CRT Re ANE Me Ae MURCIA i SO 1,726 33-80 0-671 50-4 
FEMALE 

a ABBR ROR E ARTA EAE 4s bk A a 539 11-80 0-251 46-91 
MEE Ese fete Gt aN ON 570 12-04 0-259 46-51 
Eon eat Sa OG ERE Re a ae 577 12-20 0-262 46-51 
DN At oee St Race Weck Rk Meyer ase 2 2 2 2 
CS Ry Se Sc SER re ae a a el 594 12-10 0-271 44-6 
ER iy ACCA pe LR ee nia yt 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
REE Soto iW a eel aie ee 655 13-52 0-286 47-3 
rip iho AES Ane Mg kan gl eR Se 736 15-05 0-320 47-6 
SSS INES FRSA ie aC) Wir IC kg 1c reg oC me Ea 854 17-41 0-371 46-9 
0 5 aie TN IS 07) nas ails 987 19-33 0-431 44-§ 
Re ee A UL cr I aa 


1 Estimated on the basis of hours worked by female wage-earners in 1938 and 1939 as compared with 
those worked by male wage-earners in those years. 2 Not available. 
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26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners, Classified by 
Sex, Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1943 


i ———— a Ga 


Average Earnings 


Hours 
Province or Industrial Group Lana 
Annual Weekly Hourly Week 
MALE 
pF a A PARE ee ee eee 
PROVINCE $ $ Cents No. 
Prince Edward Island.....2......22eeceeereseeceeeees 992 26-44 47-2 56-0 
INTO NSCOR Te ieee aes aes rararelal Aels « otraelatorolaove,slaleter aie, e_9 1,571 32-22 61-5 52-4 
Nero BrunswiGke. ok:.s< cle ew tite creieloge ele eomiele =e Merelelers) sual 1,369 26-69 50-9 52-4 
Qiebee ce Wane ies alate Velaltaie Vindale eam Sloat p's Wate arcietas 1,642 32-49 62-2 52-2 
(OSS Oh ee eA en aaa O Om CHE OS OE OOU LUT bse COS 1,812 34-99 70°4 49-7 
IG COD eae caw ine so aera a slo oie ale wimea lor ovel ptalereue rays 1,553 30-86 62-6 49-3 
CaglcatGhe walle mais sisisiute s/s. sisthe chs epelejare sf sverwielwisdelajeeis 0 sinie 1,461 29-34 56-8 51-7 
PRT SOTA te ete ect eleia ae oie ote lee aasie eeaiate leyelails eteeuerensnsethede 1,492 29-49 59-7 49-4 
British Columbians oc, Mitac vee ts ose. wire sion ears 1, 903 37-57 81-3 46-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............-+--+: 2,092 46-38 95-6 48-5 
Canada oka ee ae siete ns We segd RAC abe 1,726 33-80 67-1 50-4 
{ e 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products..........0eeceee cece cece ence ences 1,440 27-81 ' 55-4 50-2 
Animal products 1.........0.. 05 dese cece cece ce weeecce 1,369 28-58 58-2 49-1 
Textiles and textile products..............see-eee cece 1,406 28-14 57:5 48-9 
Wood and paper products..........--+-ee seer rete eees 1,431 27-86 54-3 51-3 
Troncanch ate DrOdUCES HS face cicersis tarsus aie le ele -tepstae eracnclel 1,978 38-92 76-3 51-0 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-.+2eeee cere seers 1,799 34-97 69-9 50-0 
Non-metallic mineral products. .........-.----+++ee0- 1,698 82-75 66°6 49-2 
Chemicals and allied products.............-+-+-++++0: 1,788 33°42 67-8 49-3 
Miscellaneous industries. .........--s-ceeee cece ee eees 1,643 32-87 67-4 48-8 
EC ES I 
FEMALE 
SES NS OE OT a) ORO Pi tet i ele Pa Ee sco ee 
PROVINCE $ $ Cents No. = 
Prince Hd ward sland). ce aieles 2. sete cusses euclobe a leis io) eto 459 12-25 23-2 52-8 
NCAR STe OIG 1 soto sie RIE po citi otran on cca SCIOTO Oro 853 17-51 30 bre 47-2 
We WS LUN S WACK pee eee clea si Stara icin Poi creas ste elias roe avenshe 720 14-04 30-7 45-7 
QHeDEC aie Fee oS Aas ote brapeio viele Siete orem e Rate sae 29 916 18-09 39-4 45-9 
OUPALIO RASS oe Soh Creo Ae oe De stenareio tera meters 1,042 20-13 45-9 43-9 
IME TL GO DA avert oe sacs ecco calsheneaereee Uae Pea eRe Ate 829 | 16-48 38-0 43-4 
Unc herkirol elena ily pis GR eee rriSAH Gree Hoc area mo Gob OaS hou ona 1,005 20-19 41-9 48-2 
TAT er tater eae rte alt ents koh eeetaebiate one ger sera 925 18-30 40-5 45-2 
British SOU ae sont ae ect n cle a eo crete otele ruerrae rot 1, 239 24-46 56-0 43-7 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...............----- 676 15-00 25-0 60-0 
Canad ae eae ae ee estes eerie? 987 19-33 43-1 44-8 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP ———$ | "|S | : 

Vegetable products.........5...ece eect ere ee ence eeenee 785 15-16 35:3 43-0 
Animal products 2aercrev cies atin accra er eheiel ore ePaitelyorana elena 799 16-70 37-4 44-7 
Textiles anG textile PLOGUCES..0.<iassicl ciereie clelola sue ale sisinle 848 16-97 38-0 44-6 
Wino duand: paper DEOGUCUS Arcs. < sere eice cine /ststsoiceeney ster 821 16-00 37-0 43-2 
Tronmsand its) Products eect rte cere oleytarste tle olateeteroaieaiet= 15371 26-98 67-2 47-2 
Non-terrous metale products... «se (uitereis arate cel ae orate 1,144 22-24 48-0 46-3 
Non-metallic mineral products........ Peet ecde ace ees 954 18-42 41-3 44-6 
Chemicals and allied products...............-+e--008- 1,025 19-16 41-9 45-7 
Miscellaneous industries. ...2..0420.2< meet ene ee ee 997 19-96 46-1 43-3 


1 Exclusive of ‘“‘butter and cheese”’ and ‘‘fish-curing and -packing”’ plants. 
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27.—The Forty Leading Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Male Wage- 
Earners, Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 
1943. 


Norr.—For the rank of these industries as regards the annual employment of male wage-earners, see 
Table 21. 


ee ee 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual Average 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Hours 
Industry Worked 
Amount} Rank | Amount} Rank | Amount] Rank Week 
$ Cents $ No. 
PAGLONMOOHES on, Panety See rel yokes cae oes 46-18 1 98-5 INS Mapas vi 1 46-9 
2|Scientific and professional equipment.......... 43-88 2] 86-0 Sh | Poe! 3 51-0 
3| Miscellaneous iron and steel products........... 41-40 3 79°5 6 | 2,178 2 52-1 
4|Shipbuilding and repairs......... Cire fom 40-55 4} 80-8 5| 2,051 5 50-2 
5; Automobile’supplies. 0... 0o5 05005 donc ceks Seances 40-14 5 78-4 9] 2,000 6 51-2 
BRAITEDARU aA Eg ck eC r ee tobi eck ve ok ake, 39-68 6 74-6 13 | 1,967 8 53-2 
7|Bridge and structural steel..................03- 3885 7 75-4 12 | 2,071 4 51-5 
8|Brass and copper products..............cecce0. 38-57 8 76-1 11 | 1,929 10 50-7 
9fAcids, alkalies and salts...: sac... ose2s ee oe: 38-07 9 76-6 10] 1,801 18 49-7 
TOiPetroleum, products: < css eshadeien. fhe. eck bee. 37°38 10 82-3 4} 1,971 7 45-4 
af) Primary iron and steel... -:.....- 2... +.ede ack. 37°35 11 73-5 Lo P1613 12 50-8 
12) Railway rolling-stock........ 000002. ccccee eee: 37-29 12 18-7 8 | 1,941 ) 47-4 
13|Clothing, women’s factory..................:.. 37-05 13 87-2 Zee 18 22 49-5 
MEPNACHIMELY. Metter site icf de asee. oo ev be bc wun 36-98 14 68-6 21] 1,890 13 53-9 
15} Agricultural implements....................... 36-54 15 74-3 14] 1,796 19 49-2 
16| Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 36-22 16 70-6 18 1,822 15 51-3 
Bia Niaehine SHOPS. 6 ose ok Des cet onic sche ev iene 35-95 17 70-5 19 | 1,714 24 51-0 
Seuliard ware and. tools). £2. 6.3.0) liek c obas 35-70 18 67-0 25 | 1,803 17 53-3 
Beet SUING Sy VOU ne, ese. hes eifene site ete hunts 35°39 19 68-3 221) 1,795 20 51-8 
BANE DEANE DAD OEM ccicterie: css MAO ce oe ene 35:01 20 67-3 24 1,814 16 52-0 
#1] Rubber goods, including rubber footwear 34-91 21 72-1 17 | 1,919 11 48-4 
Zaewntingyand publishing, .ss.c.cac. ccc Cadence 34°47 22 79-1 7 1,763 23 43-6 
23| Miscellaneous chemical products............... 33-69 23 67-7 23 | 1,828 14 49:8 
pamheev-metal products...) 0.055). 6. ope decckees 32-72 24 65-2 Ziel G08 25 50-2 
25| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 31-91 20 66-5 26 1,778 PA 48-0 
a6|Clothing, men’s factory... ...0.......ceceecees 31-80 26 72°3 16 | 1,568 27, 44.0 
27|Slaughtering and meat-packing........... pe 31-38 Dia 62-1 29 1,596 26 50-5 
_ 28/ Heating and cooking apparatus................. 31-37 28 62-4 28 | 1,538 29 50-3 
~ 29|Printing and bookbinding...................... 3-14). 201! = 68°71 20 11 5681. 28 45-3 
_ 30/Hosiery and knitted goods............... 0.00. 27-63 | 30] 54-9] 30] 1,328] 33] 50-3 
Meat Jour and feed mills... 2.0... .......0e cece canes 27-00 31 52-0 34] 1,371 32 51-9 
_ $2|/Bread and other bakery products.............. 26-78 32 51-6 35 | 1,390 30 51-9 
Seiooajouk and artificial sikk........0:.....0c000000 0. 26-42 33 §2-4 33 1,374 31 50-4 
ENT Sela a 26-30 34 54°3 Sr |e 1, 280 35 48-4 
_ 35/Planing mills, sash and door factories......... | 25-59 85 50-6 36 | 1,233 36 50-6 
_ 86)Boots and shoes, leather.................0.0005 25°59 36 53°4 2 |b 222 37 47-9 
@e)Cotton yarn and cloth.........:....00..eccces 25-49 37 50-5 ial eee 9 34 50°5 
NS oo ool igre oe buless vie dica obs cchdctelebeess 24-00 38 44.2 40 | 1,162 38 54-3 
Boxes) WOOdEN. .. 6.6... cece css csscesscetec, 23-55] 39} 47-8] 38} 1,139] 39 49-3 
a 40|Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 22-37 40 45-5 39 ie uie 40 49-2 
Averages, Forty Leading Industries 34-67 - 68-4 -| 1,784 - 50-7 
Averages, All Industries 1................ 33°80 - 67-1 -| 1,726 ~ 50-4 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese’’ and “‘fish-curing and -packing’’ plants. 
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28.—The Forty Leading Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Female 
Wage-Earners, Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly 


Earnings, 1943. 


Nors.—For the rank of these industries as regards th annual employment of female wage-earners, 


see Table 22. 


aA NRTA RIN) Oe ic SrA ce mn ae er cree oe a en anes ae 


SL I 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Annual 
Earnings 


OCOD Or PO DO 


Industry 
Amount] Rank | Amount} Rank | Amount] Rank 
$ Cents $ 

MAITCHALGs oe ee Note ered hee ee eines Pea, oe | 32-04 1 65-4 2.) 1,587 
2|Shipbuilding and repairs..............-0++++ee: 31-59 2 70:5 if 1,598 
3| Miscellaneous iron and steel products..........- 27°83 3 58-8 4 1,460 
4|Scientific and professional equipment........... 27°47 4 59-1 3 1,330 
5|Brass and copper products...........+++-2+-0e- 26°34 5 55°5 bi 1,318 
6| Agricultural implements..............----++0- 26-06 6 54-6 6 1,281 
AVAUtOMMOD ILS SUPPILES silat ieia cieiciis «oreo sieieis elastic tees 24°67 7}. 53-9 @ 1,230 
RiIMachinery as es lela eesti aioseleusbershebevess) ate ieterere Neti 22-15 8 46°4 8) 1 eeko2 
9|Klectrical apparatus and supplies..............- 21-63 i) 46-2 10 1,089 
lohHardwareand toolst2-..: ssakewes 2 ers bie ee 21:40 10 45-4 14} 1,080 
11|Slaughtering and meat packing.............--- 21-07 iy 46-6 8 1,071 
FWA Welter toLayelsint A a nscale ins ade bodumonnaTce a 20-27 12 45-8 12 979 
13iSheetanetab products inc sees sersrcte se are aieretars 20-24 13 45-5 13 | 1,026 
14| Miscellaneous chemical products..............- 19-72 14 41-9 18 1,069 
15| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear...... 19-66 15 45-9 11 1,081 
AG UE Giremib ure Wane Rees actos ne Sarat elencuolnens a> 18-55 16 42-4 17 902 
13|Clothing, women’s factory..............3.----- 18-04 Ly 43-3 15 863 
ASIGlass products wesese cet ce testis aatanaieleeee Steichen 17-91 18 40-5 19 929 
[9 Hatsiand caper asec one ee ieee peri 17-62 19 42-5 16 852 
DP VWOOLOMECLOG IO aeinte. pics cea che ceaeter ne ante startin wile atone 17-56 20 37-1 23 898 
21|\Cotton yarn and cloth.............52.00+------ 17-34 21 35:8 25 897 
D> Clothing mens iActOnyie. sie eee ieee ue ears 17-03 22 39-1 20 840 
93| Narrowdlabrics, LACES; CbC. ses. sae. «sk oe oe mite 16-65 23 37°5 22 864 
24| Hosiery and knitted goods............. heptane 15-88 24 35:3 27 764 
25| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 15-57 25 38:2 21 852 
96) Silksandsartuicial Silken. 2) ies tele cet aajetereters = olen 16-26 26 33°3 33 794 
27 WOo llenmy ALO mer nmtet re ek alolicne irs oer eraeiorne etokeere 15-25 27 33°8 32 803 
28|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes..............66. 15-25 28 36°5 24 807 
29| Miscellaneous paper products.............2+e00- 15-19 29 35-4 26 785 
20) Boots-and shoes, leather... S.ccve< «ces ce eo oes 15-04 30 33°2 35 719 
31] Miscellaneous leather goodS..............-2+08- 14-80 3l 34°8 28 723 
39) Boxesand DAagssiPADeL. » arcc ne teres aelele ate Rersy= 14-75 32 34°5 29 752 
83|Gloves and mittens, leather................... 14-50 33 33-0 36 718 
34| Kruit and vegetable preparations............... 14-27 34 32-7 37 710 
35|Printingeand bookbinding. :/4.% 4... .0. - seedes 14-20 38 34°4 3U 715 
36| Miscellaneous food products.............++2008: 14-15 36 3393 34 700 
Sera cine AN Gs PUbLIS WINS oe ge arckeieeiaye ters eae te hate ke 13-90 37 34-1 31 (al 
BRIGOnse tse: cate a ek tee ee oe eke seakay sine tree eiata 13°46 38 30-0 40 681 
39| Bread and other bakery products.............. 13-23 39 30-3 39 687 
40| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. 13-14 40 32:0 38 690 
Averages, Forty Leading Indusiries..... 19-50 - 43-2 - 993 
Averages, All Industries!................. 19-33 - 43-1 - 987 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese”’ and ‘“‘fish-curing and -packing”’ plants. 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


per 
Week 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number | 


representing the average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost _ 


of living, on the same base, a measure of “‘real’”’ wages is obtained. 


Index numbers 


for 1931 to 1943 are given in Table 29. In 1988, the height of the depression, real 
wages were 88:3 on the 1935-39 base. From then on they rose steadily and stood — 


at 139-0 in 1948, an increase of about 57 p.c 
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29.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1931-43 


Norr.—Figures on the 1917 base, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are publishea 
at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. ° 


Index Numbers (1935-39= 100) 


' : Average Average 
pe eee ee aarnets robaeht gee Cost of Fea 
Earnings |. Living | yearly 
shares Np § 
198) 7. Mena nsiaie ates 415,277, 895 437, 149 950 101-9 109-1 93-4 
ABs i ke ain aera ee 322,245, 926 381,783 844 90-6 99-0 91-5 
PALES aie a ea aa 296,929, 878 382, 022 777 83-4 94-4 88-3 
ATSB ta Monette wees hose 355, 090, 929 427,717 830 89-1 95-7 93-1 
are Fader es COL 399, 012, 697 458, 734 870 93-3 96-2 97-0 
ISG Bead es accbi trae calle es 438, 873,377 489,942 896 96-1 98-1 98-0 
MD ssc th ac agkS this ncale te 525, 743, 562 544,624 965 103-5 101-2 102-3 
LOSE disks os as ran le hs 498, 282,208 521,427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
PSU oshs scetieahs ety TA Sia. 519,971, 819 533, 342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 
USD Meret oteisiens kite wes wes 679,273, 104 626, 484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
BOD enee dl Salt s55 wlyeg 3 978, 525, 782 802, 234 1,220 130-9 111-7 117-2 
1942... 2. Bed pie chins aa ae 1,347, 934,049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
0 


ACT Sole Ai Ue Was A 1,598,434,879 | 1,047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4. 139- 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 30 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent and taxes, repairs, 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage 
declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, 
while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, due to decreased industrial 
activity, the percentage of salaries to value added was above normal. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 176 p.c. during the 
period 1924-43 while wage-earners increased but 151 p.c. The percentage of wages 
has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning em- 
ployees may be more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage 
levels likewise may be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. Of 
the increase in the net value of production since 1939 amounting to $2,285,361,640, 
$1,249,481,231 or 54-7 p.c. was passed along in increased salaries and wages. 
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30.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1924-43 


i sea a ee ee OE RES ES SS 
SSS a ee 


Percentages— 
Value Added 
A ‘ : of Total 
Year pe a TOOEES A Salaries Paid | Wages Paid of Salaries) of Waxed Salaries 
ss hap to Value to Value | and Wages 
Added Added to Value 
Added 
$ $ $ p.e p.c p.c 

ODA Rey & eee ets 1,075,458,459 | 130,344,822 | 404,122, 853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
1025S ene ae 1,167,936,726 | 183,409,498 | 436,534,944 11-4 37-4 48-8 
AO 2G res ee teeters karate 1,305, 168,549 | 142,353,900 | 483,328,342 10-9 37-0 47-9 
j RO ES A ope as cea | 1,427,649,292 | 151,419,411 | 511,285,921 10-6 35:8 . 46-4 
TODS Rede eaters tastes 1,597, 887,676 | 162,903,007 | 558,568,627 |). 10-2 35-0 45-2 
LOZOS ce See eat 1,755,386,987 | 175,558,710 | 601,737,507 10-0 34-3 44.3 
TOSOMM SA tyee e tees 1,522,787,125 | 169,992,216 | 527,563,162 11-2 34-6 45-8 
TOS baiting eandee ere cee 1, 252,017,248 | 172,289,095 | 415,277,895 13-8 33°2 47-0 
LOS DE ee ea ere ie 955,960,724 | 151,355,790 | 322,245,926 15-8 33-7 49-5 
TOSSK Me canyon teats 919,671,181 139,317,946 | 296,929,878 15-1 32:3 47-4 
LOSE cere coe 1,087,301,742 | 148,760,126 | 355,090,929 13-7 32-7 46-4 
BIS Ys) eerie Seer 1,153,485,104 | 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
[OSCE rt ee cross 1, 289,592,672 | 173,198,057 | 438,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
BOS CRs cia thn ee 1,508,924,867 | 195,983,475 | 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
TOS Stead ee iN tree 1, 428,286,778 | 207,386,381 | 498,282,208 14- 34-9 49-4 
TOSO UI entee, eataonteres 1,531,051,901 | 217,839,334 | 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
1940) HES er eco 1,942,471,238 | 241,599, 761 679,273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
1 QAI tanec: ae 2,605,119,788 | 286,336,861 | 978,525,782 11-0 37-6 48-6 
1042 ae ale 3,309,973, 758 | 334,870,793 |1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
1943 ete eee aes 3,816,4138,541 | 388,857,505 |1,598, 434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 389. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment at 
different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machinery, 
as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concurrently 
with a decrease in the number of employees. The former measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in which 
the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420. 


establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufacturing 
establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. In 


1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 


again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. 
With the increased production resulting from war needs, the number of plants with 
a production of $1,000,000 or over jumped to 1,287 in 1943, and their output was 
about 76 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. 
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31.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Value of Prod ucts, 
with Totals and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1929, 1939, 
1942 and 1943. 


19291 19392 
Group of Gross Values Average Average 
P Estab- Total per Estab- Total per 
lishments| Production Estab- ||lishments| Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Minder $25;0005%5 00.0. vc tie oe 14,024) 106,735,470 7,611 15, 623 120, 908, 054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 2,802 99, 529, 725 Shi REVAL 2,803 99, 558, 383 35, 519 
50,000 4 100,000... 2,209} 156,308,744 70, 760 2,215) 156,410,769 70,614 
100,000 200,000.... 1,688] 237,532,492 140,718 1,584] 225,582,130 142,413 
200,000 ef 500,000... 1,519} 504,218,217} 331,941 1,285} 390,626,844} 303,990 
500,000 a 1,000,000... 636} 443,597,677) 697,481 689} 466,441,130} 676,983 
1,000,000 sg 5,000,000... 601) 1,217, 866,089) 2,026, 400 520} 1,091, 293,939] 2,098, 642 
5,000,000 or over. .............. 118} 1,298, 198, 865}11, 001, 685 81} 923, 724,311}11, 404, 004 
Totals and Averages...... 235097| 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,800) 3,474,540,560| 140,102 
1942 1943 
Wnder:$25, 0002 in ne tects ck 14,795} 122,480,176 8,278 13,954 124, 794, 223 8, 943 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 3, 747 133, 241, 883 35, 560 3,781 135,438,061 35, 821 
50,000 eo 100,000... 2,972) 210,027,304 70, 669 3,216} 228,807,450 71,147 
100,000 2 200,000... 2,256) 319,335,510} 141,549 2,390} 341,815,362} 143,019 
200,000 sf 500,000... 1,993) . 626,891,411 314, 547 2,108} 664,348,960] 315,156 
500,000 ve 1,000,000... 898} 638,513,941] 711,040 916} 647,958,228) 707,378 
1,000,000 e 5,000,000... 923] 1,886,374, 534) 2,043,743 1,006} 2,115,862,125] 2, 103, 243 
5,000,000 or over................ 278} 3,616, 930, 213}13, 010, 540 281] 4,473,836, 590)15, 921, 127 
Totals and Averages...... 27,862! 7,553,794,972| 271,115 27,652) 8,732,860,999| 315,813 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1923, establishments 
employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion had increased to 27-3 p.c. of 
the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production into larger 
units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the percentage 
having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included). With the 
recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has risen again, and in 1939 stood 
at 25-6. The same also holds true for establishments employing 101 hands or 
over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., in 1933, 
55-7 p.c., in 1989, 61-5 p.e. 


The impact of the War on the concentration of war industries into large units 
is illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands 
or over. In 1989 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 25-6 p.c. of 
the total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1943 the number 
had increased to 378 and the percentage of total employees to 49-0. In a further 
subdivision of this group in 1943 it was found that 219 establishments employed 
between 500 and 999 persons, 55 between 1,000 and 1,499, and 104 employed over 
1,500. All told, there were 5 plants employing over 10,000 persons, all of these 
being engaged in war production. The largest one had an employment of a little 
over 14,000, with the next two employing between 11,000 and 12,000, and the fourth 
and fifth largest plants employing 10,000 to 11,000 persons. 
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32. Manufacturing Establishments, Classified by Number of Employees, by 
Provinces, 1943 


Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
Province or territory to to to to and Total 

500 799 999 1,499 over 
PrincevHid wakaelslandorcts doe news ce ek eee at 230 Nil Nil Nil Nil | 230 
NO wa COUIR Sale ptey Cee tne ae ae oialis te copter otetene etcheratare 1,267 5 1 s 5 1,278 
ING we Br USWA kes soic: co tare cneneichca eset rer taroreme eatonente 855 3 1 2 ib 862 
QUSHEG reel tie a iva: ius custurae ne sale annotate 9, 243 55 15 20 39 9,372 
Ontario ace sees eis. aaron oouae eek ye See ae 10,394 90 31 25 47 10, 587 
Manitoba ear qa acts Se See ce ee ere era: she Sree 1, 236 2 2 2 3 1,245 
Saskatchewan sav cscie bac dom ciitnte ate obalte ablennis seers bre 974 1 Nil 1 Nil 976. 
PAT PERG Ves Oeosteens Mats Leite. alatete latent eid etaie tise ers & 1,128 3 1 1 <4 12133 
Britishi@ Olu iss ici crates ie ae erage eee eue a od 1,939 8 1 4 9 1,961 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................. 8 Nil Nil Nil Nil 8 
Canada wo oes ee ee ee ee 27,274 167 52 55 104 27,652 


33.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1942 and 1943 


19291 19392 
Group Fstab Average Ehtals Average 
: i Employees | per Estab- Se papiedt Employees | per Estab- 
lishments Takenont lishments liabenene 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......... 129278 30, 446 2-5 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5 to 20 employees....... 6, 160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68,151 9-8 
PEER BAU) s Sth a esl 81, 846 32-3 2,330 75,324 32-3 
51 “ 100 HIRD i tere 1, 262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81,646 70-5 
101 ‘“ 200 UT ihe Set eas 745 103,944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 pope sv aaah 7 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
HOLOLIOVERSN re ys aerate 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168,168 977-7 
Totals and Averages.... 23,597 694,434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 
1942 1943 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......... 13, 622 30,300 Peas 13, 154 29,288 2-2 
5 to 14 employees...... 6, 580 54, 895 8:3 6, 606 54,478 8-2 
15ncee 49 So atde same tate ee 4,265 115,925 2: 4,444 120,417 27-1 
50 99 ic AS (AA Fa 1,520 106, 208 69-9 1,536 107, 153 69-7 
100 ‘ 199 pe Mieke ied ae 885 123,083 139-1 875 121,139 138-4 
200 “ 499 Nahe eating 631 193,072 306-0 659 200,912 304-9 
SOOOMOVEr We ecm sce 359 528, 608 1,472-4 378 607,681 1,607-6 
Totals and Averages.... 27,862 | 1,152,091 41-4 27,652 | 1,241,068 44.9 


1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 34 summarizes the 


degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentra- 


tion is extremely marked in the case of automobiles, railway rolling-stock, aircraft, — 


2 Exclusive of 


cotton yarn and cloth, shipbuilding and repairs, miscellaneous chemical products, — 


non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and pulp and paper; whereas in the case — 


of bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing, butter and cheese, 
and sawmills, the degree of concentration is low. This concentration is analysed 
in detail for each of the twenty-five leading industries in the tables following. 
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eC ra a a EE 
34.—Percentage Importance of Kstablishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons 

in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1943 


a NS EN 


Percentage | Percentage 
Number of of Total of Total 


Such 3 
Industry Establish- ce meee at socune’ 
Tents Industry Industry 
}) Non-ferrous smeltering and refining!............................ 10 62-5 84-4 
. %|Miscellaneous chemical products.......................00 00000, 23 11-5 94-1 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing......................0000 00000 26 17-0 54:3 
a phipbuildimg dad repairs: Sos. ee en re ee 31 35-6 96-8 
5|Iron and steel products, miscellaneous.......................... 29 18-5 94-% 
6/Automobiles!.......... 2h IA AOS. Nc nas Seca rs 3 60-0 99-1] 
BOE AD GMC DADET A Ws ie een sis Eee MME nc 58 54-7 91-7 
“DORIS Ut S52 CR a: Sa cane Rate ONG PN cae nN ae 26 57-8 98-1 
$| Electrical apparatus and supplies...........................00 2, 44 19-7 81-7 
Pere remarycrum ana steslisics f8 cate. eee re 33 52-4 92-4 
Bere VALET ORUANCCSE rial ie goths hic ck Ah en eee 12 0:5 13-3 
. 12/Flour and feed mills............... isola cpiaeivae npr MRaert a es heh giyd, 9 0-8 45-1 
MD HIV EQUA har MO ers ccac, . oc: Eee Re ke: 29 0-6 41-3 
SP race Sid. copper products... (3.60. decslclhoe 22 39-2 80:7 
Re PEGI, EROUUCES bet ie ae i ee ie RIT TS 9 17-3 69°5 
PP NOmIO Ue BUDDIES. .2. 40s pantech e SO Pe os 25 24-8 88-0 
BaP OIeWaY FOLGE SHOCK * o,f  er eN OER Eg ERNE 21 61-8 96-4 
CERES IS GNC ARSS RGGO ai ae nE ec RT IN PS AE a 38 14-8 69-6 
Reel Cpamay Mele tACLOry. 1.0" Mrintsuhiy aa eN oe 43 10-5 52-7 
20) Rubber goods, including footwear........................0000., 18 35°3 94-1 
pa eOtvon vern Bua clobhiai ei el oleh keel ee eee 25 62-5 94-6 
Be. lothing, women's factory. .iisi lu. le, GaSe, 13 1-7 13-3 
23| Bread and other bakery products...........................00, 18 0-6 23-9 
Bee eet inesal prodiicie ys yf. 628) cb shel Be ete 23 12-0 65-8 
go) Hardware, tools.and cutlery ...f.:600 0.10.00. isdee ees. oll, yy 11-2 63-4 


1 500 or more employees. 
PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
| MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


This Part of the Chapter is introduced by a general analysis of the concentration 
of the manufacturing industries in the provinces. In the sections that follow, the 
principal features of the manufactures of each province are brought out and finally 
the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion is shown. 

Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1943 amounted to $7,073,300,000 or over 
81 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity 
‘of Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied 
resources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. 

Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles and chemicals, but in 
each of the other groups Ontario has the greater production. The standing of these 
two provinces is most nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood 
and paper products group, where the latter province accounts for 15-8 p.c. of the 
gross production compared with 37-1 p.c. for Ontario and 33-7 p.c. for Quebec; in 
each of the other groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 
Previous to 1941, Table 1 has shown the value of production in each province, by 
industry. With the establishment of many vital war plants throughout Canada, it 
‘is not possible to publish this detail, and the provincial distribution by groups 
Instead of by industries is given. In this way the publication of figures relating 
q to individual establishments has, in many cases, been avoided. 
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GROSS PRODUCTION OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
AS COMPARED WITH 
CANADA AS A WHOLE 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1943 


Estab- Hine Salaries Cost Gross 
Province and Group lish- Capital iouees and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products 
No $ No $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Vegetable products....... 5,913] 684,292,303) 117,243] 157,733,379] 635, 042, 582) 1,062,561, 932 
Animal products........-.- 4,380] 324,811,863) 88,037; 114,467,581] 750,485, 541] 971,190,128 
Textiles and textile pro- 
ucts anes Ee en ie 2,384, 455,056,029] 157,987| 191,305,628} 446, 136, 675) 790,659, 927 


9,974| 1,103, 984,216] 183,865} 264,844,792 447,399,954] 1,001, 563, 243 


Wood and paper products. . 
2,044] 1,852,506,052| 435,744) 833,383, 684 1,131, 858,008] 2,575,976, 547 


Tron and its products...... 
Non-ferrous metal  pro- 


UCTS ae senetlne casuals 597| 674,802,402} 109,522} 186,874,396 615, 283, 895] 1,034, 390,379 — 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
Give Kneaeactan Menomena: 747| 351,164,254) 30,994 53,282,340] 215,139,225) 388,713,942 

Chemicals and allied pro- 
GMUCtON eee ee Dae 945| 759,864,951| 92,288] 146,677,194 368,111,343] 765,217,887 — 


Miscellaneous industries... 668} 110,684,657] 25,388 38, 723,390 81,085, 860 


a 


142,587,014 © 


MotalSivaceias vee 27,652| 6,317,166, 727|1,241,068) 1,987, 292,384 4,690, 493,083] 8,732,860,999 
Prince Edward Island— fo 
Vegetable products....... 40 717,574 229 175,791 627,270 1,025,019 
Animal products.........- 103 924,092 682 477,917 4,604,472 5,938,482 — 
Textiles and textile pro- wa 
UCTS ceca ation ih et ets 1 - - ~ - = 
Wood and paper products. . The 744, 622 333 227,202 245,707 660,720 
Tron and its products...... 6 794, 139 239 336, 562 314,348 901, 436 
Non-metallic mineral pro- “A 
uicts Spec ae nite 1 - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUGES2 SPs tins Sa ees 4 701, 405 69 80, 590 640, 282 1,051,789 
Totals ers ee es 230 3,881,832} 1,552 1,298,112 6,432,079 9,577,446 


1 Less than three establishments. 2 Includes textiles and non-metallic mineral products. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1943—continued 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 

Province and Group lish- Capital i pee and of Value of 

ments PrOvess Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Vegetable products....... 174 13,216,237} 3,260 3, 558, 900 8, 902,776 17, 444, 152 
Animal products.......... 216 8,725,278] 3,401 3,435,714 17,639,798 25,279, 407 
Textiles and textile pro- 

CHICKS Re hear aes 24 8,313,630) 2,513 2,629,083 6, 823, 938 11, 437,088 
Wood and paper products. . 750 26, 405, 857 6, 083 6,149, 005 11,891,411 25, 185, 060 
Iron and its products...... el 100,313,536} 20,392 36, 309, 282 29, 650, 246 79, 993, 879 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

CUCKSh ESA Tce ok 24 18,784, 291 1,383 2,915; 363 19, 232, 488 24,924,747 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

ICUS easy are oe ae 14 3,466, 794 361 547,962 Dron ota 3,986,473 
Miscellaneous industries... 5 138,085 52] 60, 403 95,947 212, 282 
Wotals sige sens. 1,278} 179,363,703] 37,445 55,205,712 96,551,817] 188,463,088 
New Brunswick— 
Vegetable products....... 154 14, 645, 023 2,937 3, 405, 529 21,491,288 31,722,418 
Animal products.......... 168 7,657,368] 2,484 2,235,376 13, 057, 436 17,970, 536 
Textiles and textile pro- 

CWCTS He ee re eh ok 21 11,370, 92g 1,895 1,921, 060 4,290,319 7,577, 636 
Wood and paper products.. 448 52,482,008 9, 568 12,172,653 28,019,388 56, 842, 659 
Iron and its products...... 37 18,336,234] 4,824 8,725, 990 5, 599,072 18, 930, 490 
Non-ferrous metal  pro- 

ete ee SL S less : = e = = - 
Non-metallic mineral pro- . 

GUUS ss aun ee acs: 20 2,333,914 280 325, 705 484, 261 £7512..133 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

AUCtS rR ys 2,477, 865 300 424,902 2,623,304 3,674,722 
Miscellaneous industries?. . 1,984, 569 937 1, 239, 966 1,146,445 2,704, 285 

Motals eee fin © es. 862 111,287,910) 23,225 30,451,181 46,711,513 140,934,879 
Quebec— 
Vegetable products....... 1,787 203,797,020] 36,886 46, 296, 420 164, 877,757 286, 491, 549 
Animal products.......... 1,753 79, 888,292} 29,580 33, 736, 192 161,551, 292 220,610, 793 
Textiles and textile pro- 
UCtse Roo ee 1,252 216,526,820] 86,532 101,590, 134 240, 980, 746 428,740,491 
= Wood and paper products. . 3,320 458,802,294} 58,039 79,998, 502 150,712, 594 337, 206, 122 
Iron and its products...... 424} 490,619,715] 120,658 228,977,493] 305,671,337] 674,027, 880 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
WOUSAe cake aca Raa 141; 307,909,067} 38,956 66,144,682} 259,520,145) 410,157,670 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

CUGCtSHiair see ey ee 178 91,929, 194 7, 882 12, 806, 416 58, 343, 283 101, 383,384 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

PUCbS a Soe hee ke 310} 365,861,886) 53,482 , 82,261,382) 131,742,322! 371,789,166 
Miscellaneous industries... 207 15,286,098} 5,232 6,512,399 10, 228,321 21,784, 798 

Motals suis Bie eh ay 9,372) 2,280,620,386| 437,247 658,323,620) 1,483,627, 797 2,802,191, 853 
2,533} 340,098,461] 56,520 81,037,948} 318,290,355] 534, 430, 942 
1,526} 136,967,989] 30,960 44,451,863} 264,930,717] 348,346,452 

911} 202,281,026} 60,127 77,663,606}  168,532,577| 304, 732,783 
2,932 378, 246,732] 69,232 104,022,411 163, 594, 970 372, 248, 223 
1,119) 1,040, 217,975] 222,680 429, 810,324 689,611,416} 1,480,540, 197 
384 315,314,528] 64,570 109,551, 139 304, 530, 818 549, 243, 536 
356 165,872,106) 16,517 29, 428,576 91, 867, 716 185, 292, 260 
484 330,565,536} 32,137 52,590, 733 211,897, 880 338, 236, 584 
342 85,389,635} 17,274 27,842,612 65, 615, 062 108, 030, 086 
10,587} 2,994,953,988| 570,017 956,399,212] 2,278,871,511] 4,221,101, 063 


—_—_ 


1 Less than 3 establishments. * Includes non-ferrous metal products. 
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1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 


Groups, 1943—concluded ' 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 

Province and Group lish- Capital Em- an of Value of 

ments ployees Wages Materials Products 
Mth, (Ey Met eet aR A LU 8 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Vegetable products....... 30,055,927) 4,823 6, 204,318 34,345,376 53, 894, 709 
Animal products........-- 24,301,972} 6,493 9,300, 721 103,228,805} 123,058,339 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GUCUS Sen cee teenie 9,326,724| 4,465 4,679,057 16, 820, 531 24,611, 746 
Wood and paper products.. 27,897,856] 5,546 7,395, 193 9, 687,304 25,089, 625 
Tron and its products...... 36,722,558} 10,478 18, 181, 628 15, 837, 538 41, 933, 150 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

USES ey ete ae teee tne 2,876,176 501 820, 220 6, 895, 645 8, 103, 429 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

UCTS Vien eras 17, 167,353 947 1,388,927 4,573,733 9,179, 666 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GuCtSty ee eerie Bier 22,435,859} 3,035 4,933,881 6, 998, 096 14, 863, 116 
Miscellaneous industries. 2,968, 082 715 987, 880 2,077,728 4,134, 132 

Motalsvews eee 173,752,507| 37,003 53,841,825) 200,464,756 304,867,912 
Saskatchewan— 
Vegetable products....... 14,079,881] 2,089 2,774, 364 23,308, 875 34,191, 818 
Animal products........-- 11,481,149] 3,252 4,508, 221 48,798, 585 57, 923, 590 
Textiles and textile pro- 

UCTS SrA mee eres 388, 461 48 49, 343 1,026,505 1,153, 649 
Wood and paper products. . 6,239,767| 2,827 2,873,618 3,432, 926 8,996,391 
Tron and its products...... 8, 606, 535 2,124 3,683,719 5, 425, 127 10,065, 800 
Non-ferrous metal  pro- 

GuCts os Goer eee = = = - - 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

UCTS has be ern nets 9,069, 792 739 1,422, 698 12,160, 852 19,041, 962 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

uicts a. Ve kanes ee eee 369, 026 91 121,962 222,890 515,040 
Miscellaneous industries? 10, 439, 482 513 1,011,941 16, 817, 425 20, 235,110 

Totals sas ces 60,674,093) 11,683 16,445,866) 111,193,185 152,123,360 
Alberta— 
Vegetable products........ 26,324,332) 3,457 4,793,215 27, 887, 925 44,697, 465 
Animal products.......-.-- 21,566,909} 5,240 7,359, 748 85,080,380} 101,377,205 
Textiles and textile pro- 

ChUGts eecke otetes etree 2,243, 499 818 915,317 2,319,783 3,880,610 
Wood and paper products. . 11,349,999] 4,305 4,890, 265 7,026, 407 16, 404, 706 
Tron and its products...... 17,923,802} 4,175 7,433,330 4,624, 647 14,955,614 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

UCTS Dec Se ere ae 408, 212 159,727 406,350 703,610 
Non-metallic mineral pro- : 

CUICLS tens Soe are ee 20,006,368} 1,778 2,695, 366 13, 637, 708 24, 626, 450 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

ducts cs ees 11,352,381 507 946, 073 584, 436 3,301,024 
Miscellaneous industries... 506, 917 239 301, 328 489, 420 1,212, 458 

Totals: ee oe ee 111,682,419} 20,613 29,494,369] 142,057,051 211,159,142 
British Columbia— 
Vegetable products....... 41,357,848] 7,042 9, 486, 894 35,310, 960 58, 663, 860 
Animal products.........- 33,298,819) 5,945 8, 961, 829 51,544, 056 70,685,324 
Textiles and textile pro- 

AUCtON ceases weakens 4,397,061 1,555 1,827,614 4,972,738 8,042,794 
Wood and paper products. . 141,734,581) 27,918 47,097,551 72,772,481| 158,877,310 
Tron and its products...... 138,685,852] 50,144 99, 905, 258 75,105, 851 254,527,951 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GuCcteaeek eee oes en 36,941,922} 4,360 8, 421, 833 26,784, 666 44,769,371 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

UCTS eae tie to seers 25,766,824) . 1,448 2,653,718 14,728, 258 22,478, 441 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

ductors seer crate ans 22,863,390] 2,349 4,814, 480 11, 465, 268 28,317, 893 
Miscellaneous industries.. . 5,313,751] 1,465 2,542, 596 1,760, 727 5, 683, 369 

Motals anche te 450,360,048| 102,221; 185,711,773 294,445,005} 652,046,313 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Wood and paper products. . 80, 500 19 18,342 16,766 52,427 . 
Tron and its products...... 
Non soe Grae iene 509,341 43 102,372 121, 603 343,516 
Miscellaneous industries.. . 
Totalsieeneceeie ee 589,841 62 120,714 138,369 395,943 


1Less than three establishments. 


2 Includes non-ferrous metal products. 
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The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In the Province of Quebec 55-3 p.c. of all persons engaged 
in manufacturing were employed in establishments having 500 or more employees, 
as compared with 51-0 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Ordinarily, Ontario ranks second 
in the concentration of manufacturing production. In 1942, however, British 
Columbia with 47-2 p.c. came second, this being due to the large shipbuilding plants 
located there. In 1943 Ontario resumed her normal position in second place with 
53:6 p.c., while British Columbia came third with 44-7 p.c., followed by Nova 
Scotia with 43:2 p.c., Manitoba 35-7 p.c., New Brunswick 35-4 p.c. and Alberta 
27-9 p.c. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in Each Province, 1943 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Establishments | Total Number Number of 
Province Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments |} Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
Prince, Md warertsland aise 4 cows ns) Fae acres ee hee Nil - - 
INOW. COLI Bere re es, enon eee a eR PRR a 11 0-9 43-2 
NV Wyme Eo IAT Vos Keeps ee flea ve ene Altace tan UN Cane Sete 7 0-8 35-4 
QuBDEC Rec ie iw a c,h e ri ham er Fe CPN he cg 129 1-4 55:3 
(QVRRAISUOE YA so eu GH CP arate ae coat i eatiea il iy Van sano Grae eh 193 1-8 53-6 
NESMRU OME Wate bae Ore to bade wee eon tee A, 0) 0-7 35-7 
Sas keahenewaneuwen cobs sce, ats Ge, eng ee aay ee 2 A 1 
EN DOELA ren aay Wie ec eee ee Ao ae ae AL Bley Na 5 0-4 27-9 
BS GMAS COLUM DIar teas aie oe ae eeu at cama tnt 4 22 1-1 44.7 
EDOUAIS See ra ee toe one Se Nae Ce 378 1-4 51-0 


1 Cannot be shown. 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1943 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 


_ make butter and cheese, fish curing and packing, and slaughtering and meat pack- 


ing the leading manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its 
coal mines and its fisheries, as well as extensive forests and agricultural lands and 
is favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfound- 
land. On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and 


| steel, shipbuilding and repairs, fish curing and packing, sawmills, pulp and paper, 


and butter and cheese. In addition to this, important petroleum refineries and 
coke and gas plants add to the diversification of manufacturing in the Province. 
The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and saw- 
milling industries, although fish and agricultural products add to the varied output. 
Sugar refining and the production of railway rolling-stock also form important 
branches of manufacturing production. ; 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1943 


Industry 


Perce and publishing. sceass ce. - 
i sash and door 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


Totals, All Industries......... 


1|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 
2| Primary iron and steel 
*3| Fish curing and packing.......... 
A Sawinrills’. ccostotes ox omnes 
5lPalpandspaper ieee. a. oe ae 
6| Butter and cheese..... it Se Ue 2 
7| Bread and other bakery products. 
8} Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
9|Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.... 
10| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 
11| Railway rolling-stock 
12| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
13|Clothing men’s, factory........... 
14| Printing and publishing.......... 
tiAcrated waters’... Jee a teelde s 
16] All other leading industries?...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
8| Bread and other bakery Eromnhs 


9| Planing mills, sash, doors, etc. 

10| Fertilizers. . 

11| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
12) Heating and cooking apparatus. . 


13} All other leading industries?...... 


Totals—All Industries........ 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


Totals, AN Industries......... 


ee ens, eee ee ee 


NS on 
i 


eed s Mahan 


Estab- pe Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital io. ae and of Value of 
ments DIOY: Wages Materials | Products! 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

No $ No. . $ $ $ 
ZA 211,781 493 296,608} 2,014,210) 2,847,149 
29 451, 589 130 120, 938 1, 642, 233 1,999, 588 
14° 124, 842 74 54, 264 163, 020 327, 845 
6 284, 201 71 37, 245 217,679 289, 027 
60 151, 983 133 41,119 111, 900 232,790 
4 256, 058 107 101, 418 33, 423 211,006 
3 158, 957 39 43, 874 62,742 120, 583 
3 47,045 19 14, 932 64, 496 99, 257 
6 1,549, 0380 301 399, 445 1, 859, 513 2,881, 686 
196) 3,235,486) 1,867) 1,109,838) 6,169,216 9,008,931 
2301 3,881,832 1,552| 1,298,112! 6,432,079 9,577,446 

NOVA SCOTIA 

No. $ No. $ $ $ 
26| 35,013,070) 8,235} 16,153,195} 11,252,509] 33,957,019 
6} 49,399,083 6,899} 11,176,181} 12,199,604] 23,931,519 
167| 6,149,931) 2,655} 2,525,331) 12,385,430} 17,880,481 
565 3, 120, 712 2,646 1, 609, 892 4,619, 384 8, 446, 279 
5] 16,701,047 753 1, 431, 679 2,354, 427 6, 224, 609 
28 1,820,012 502 637, 350 4,348, 212 6,041,112 
95| 1,294,364 787 875,968} 2,285,959} 4,267,742 
8 2,461,121 835 909, 109 2,032, 636 3, 996, 076 
36 2,081, 129 726 918, 954 2, 553, 967 3, 952,020 
23| 1,941,093 980 847,985) 2,157,036] 3,448, 453 
3 6, 167, 516 613 985, 577 1, 813, 732 3,011,221 
3] 2,008, 042 814 770,709} 1,478,670} 2,832,463 
6 714, 627 599 581, 249 1, 868, 688 2, 666, 499 
32 1,532,477 808 1,001, 609 434,078 2,592, 143 
32 976, 013 303 413,779 798, 270 2,421, 763 
8 26, 079,658] 4,765} 8,229,486] 23,737,668] 39,928, 802 

1,043 157,459, 895| 32,920) 49,068,053] 86,320,270 165,893, 201 3 
1,278| 179,363,703! 37,445! 55,205,712! 96,551,817! 188,463,088 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

No. $ No. $ $ $ 
6} 39, 153, 267 2,963 5,465,585) 14,338,931] 30,976,554 
328 6,176, 161 3,972 3, 604, 071 8,750,695) 15,770,038 
4 8, 423,746 2,048 3,897,771 1, 276, 666 8,114, 244 
108 4,116, 523 1, 470 1, 057, 245 5, 597,394 7,975, 407 
10 8, 252, 729 349 455, 803 4,225,701 5, 715, 918 
37 1, 582, 545 368 400, 683 3,000, 028 4, 523,921 
A 1 1232074 280 366,436]  3,235,837| 3,922,129 
81 1, 290, 863 694 757, 655 1, 768, 542 3, 409, 564 
24 1,707, 639 698 839, 639 1,722, 466 3, 133, 808 
3 1,979, 365 211 291, 140 2,282, 806 3, 033, 322 
5 2,170, 234 598 611, 026 1,165, 283 2, 530, 618 
3 1, 834, 493 602 905, 846 701, 290 2, 267, 600 
5| 19,682,589} 2,891} 4,471,084] 15,665,057 93, 827, 937 
618} 92,494,128) 17,139} 23,123,984) 64,067,191| 115,201,060 
862} 111,287,910) 23,225) 30,451,181; 76,711,513) 140,934,879 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 

2 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island; slaughtering and meat packing, iron castings, sheet 
metal products. fertilizers, cotton and jute bags; in Nova Scotia; cotton yarn and cloth, aircraft, miscel- 
laneous iron and steel products, wire, coke and gas and petroleum; in New Brunswick; sugar refineries, 
yailway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk goods. 


" 
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Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1943 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride 
the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres ot 
population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 


- boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 


The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 


has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 


first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927. It has been in second place since 1935, with the exception of 1942 when it 
was in first place. 

Quebec, with about 33 p.c. of the Dominion output, is the second largest 
manufacturing province. The production of pulp and paper is normally the dominant 
industry, but in 1943 it was displaced by the miscellaneous chemical products 
industry for the premier position. In addition to supplying about 6 p.c. of the 
gross value of Quebec manufactures, the pulp and paper industry furnishes about 
48 p.c. of the Dominion total for this industry. The value of tobacco products 
forms approximately 88 p.c., cotton yarn and cloth 75 p.c., women’s factory clothing 
68 p.c., leather boots and shoes 65 p.c., men’s factory clothing 57 p.c., railway 
rolling-stock 54 p.c., and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 51 p.c. of the 
Dominion totals of these products. The Province of Quebec is thus an outstanding 
manufacturing province rather on account of her large individual industries than 


because of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1943 


Estab- oe Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital 1 and of Value of 
ments BLOT Ces Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 65| 292,686,999) 43,294] 65,868,926) 87,957,250) 277,993,561 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

Metin Gr ete a 7| 223,118,548) 14,653} 24,999,106] 173,136,348] 259,643,014 

Boleulp and paper. ?.. i. 2c bs ee 46) 352,925,347} 18,118] 33,245,158! 68,415,285} 167,460, 120 

4\Tron and steel products, misc..... 46], 101,789,900} 10,707| 22,338,847) 105,962,208] 161,748,317 

5|)Shipbuilding and repairs......... 12] 112,644,704) 24,716] 49,935,171) 54,390,948) 130, 208, 952 

PM IRCT Abs ye Sik oe dea 15| 51,724,948) 29,942) 54,221,972) 24,277,771] 95,631,112 

7|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 16) 47,376,429} 16,622} 19,907,475) 62,545,536] 95,568, 886 

8) Railway rolling-stock............ 9} 54,135,290] 15,788! 31,485,260} 48,496,748] 86,274,059 

9|Clothing, men’s factory........... 234} 33,860,344! 16,412) 18,773,355) 52,769,008] 85,179,641 

10/Clothing, women’s factory....... 459} 29,811,953) 16,922) 20,641,118] 46,656,792) 83,076,981 

11|Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 37| 53,416,244) 15,111) 25,474,845) 42,486,018] 73,178,995 

12|Brass and copper products........ 37| 24,887,300} 6,406] 12,118,159] 36,615,109] 63,968,639 

| 13|Slaughtering and meat packing... 29) 14,714,488] 2,643) 4,054,749] 52,994,484) 59,803,813 

_ 14|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 46] 67,391,439) 9,448] 10,509,342} 28,107,500] 56,359,476 

15) Butter and cheese................ 1,050} 18,096,046} 4,640) 4,594,110] 43,815,062} 53,098,380 

16| Boots and shoes, leather......... 132} 19,719,453) 12,371} 13,631,442) 28,125,338] 49,140, 489 

DEO IAMIS cele seater ook oe ee's 1,915} 25,071,371; 10,904 8,814,290} 25,933,018] 45,641,615 

18|Petroleum products.............. 7| 21,837,603 1,020 2,189,093} 35,296,425) 45,493,574 

PME CIUIOTY. ov ark Vos bane cee cas 44] 39,402,193) 8,181} 15,366,481] 16,570,856] 43,350,998 

20| Hardware and tools.............. 49| 21,034,790} °7,279) 12,794,488! 8,362,726} 34,698,061 

21/Silk and artificial silk............ 23) 27,946,959} 7,275) 8,846,030} 12,546,814} 33,921,329 

_ 22|Primary iron and steel........... 16] 36,242,566) 6,482} 12,299,476) 12,534,428) 32,341,735 

_ 23) Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 11} 25,457,191 2,957) 5,224,023) 15,407,087) 31,298,558 

_ 24\Bread and other bakery products. 1,094} 15,934,313 7,161 8,318,082} 14,873,000} 31,253,441 

25| Hosiery and knitted goods...... 67; 19,580,803} 8,753] 9,061,317} 14,440,532] 30,429,048 

26 pubber goods, including rubber 17| 9,294,672) 4,414] 5,292,977] 18,325,708} 29,631, 535 
MOGIMERtERe Ns oaes vise sae a Gas 

27| Bridge and structural steel....... 5} 18,004,555} 3,746 7,955,749] 10,732,624) 23,706, 805 

@8\Breweries............. Naas REG vee 81 27,221,3041 2,745 5,375,494| 6,736,071] 22,940,424 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1948—concluded 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital 1 vip and of Value of 
ments a dh Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
29| Flour and feed mills.............. 185} 8,852,665 951 1,471,968} 18,718,317} 21,928,036 
30| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 60} 10,423, 146 3, 559 3,893,209] 11,783,823) 21,050,579 
$1|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PLEPATAUIONS Meare etn ets! 84| 16,413,996} 2,852} 4,319,426] 8,199,686) 20,531,611 
32|Sheet metal products............. 37| 18,944,001 4,147) 6,253,604) 9,777,817} 20,490, 715 
33| Paints, pigments and varnishes... 28} 16,071, 234 1, 863 3,275, 468 9,375,320] 19,509,060 
341 Castings iron, van sesh awa. widens 49) 19,993,884} 3,921 6,645,389} 7,607,573} 19,283,329 
SOE Or POOUS EP aiereot nas sos ky solve ane 200} 10,066,972} 2,372) 3,441,790! 13,101,182} 18,909, 523 
36] Foods, miscellaneous............. 71). 10,341, 187 1,419 1,885,413} 11,657,571] 18,826,028 
$7| Printing and publishing........... 72| 13,818,976) 4,512] 7,287,290) 4,021,313) 17,662,997 
38) Woollen clothes. i222 ot sweet 24) 8,352,626] 2,681 3,181,880] 10,477,274] 16,814,951 
39|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
EOTICSE ae Hates ho ccleveateen Shee 380} 9,613,436} 3,505} 3,861,524) 10,308,514] 16,508,239 
40| Aerated mineral waters.......... 161 8, 506, 567 2,092 3,024, 390 5,666,545} 16,304,322 


Totals, Leading Industries’... 


6,847/1,931,721,442| 362,584| 561,877,886) 1,269,205,629/2,430,860,948 


9,372|2,230,620,386| 437,247) 658,323,620) 1,483,627,797|2,852,191,853 


Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
tovallindustrues eso. cea enee 73°0 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 2 Sta- 
tistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading industries of this Province, cannot be published, 
since there are fewer than three establishments reporting. 


: 


Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1943 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1943 represented 
about 48 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec amounted 
to about 33 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing has been fairly uniformly 


maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, — u 


53. p.c.; 1910, 50 p-c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890; 51’ p.c.s and 1880, 51 p.c.” In spitegar 


the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, — 


British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production 
roughly equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by q 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily — 


, re 


accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, — 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation — 


facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. — 


Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 


Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 


factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 


years of the depression preceding the War of 1939-45. 
disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical 
equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and steel, etc. 
resulted in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province relat- 
ively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. 
since 1933 and the expansion in production resulting from the War, these industries 


in general have made good progress, and Ontario, which accounted for 49 p.c. of 


Thus, production was — 
This | 


With the recovery : 


. 


See 


rae 


increased the relative value to 50-5 p.c. 
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the gross value of all products manufactured in the Dominion in 1933, had by 1942 
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In 1943 the percentage dropped again to 


48 -3, indicating a relatively greater expansion of war production in other provinces. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province. The outstanding industries in which this Province is pre-eminent 
are automobiles, agricultural implements and_ starch manufacture which are 
Other important industries in which 


_ carried on practically in this Province alone. 
Ontario leads, with the percentage which the production of each bears to that of 
the Dominion total, in 1943 are as follows: leather tanneries 88, rubber goods 77, 


and knitted goods 56. 


primary iron and steel 71, electrical apparatus and supplies 69, fruit and vegetable 


preparations 62, castings, iron, 61, flour and feed mills 58, furniture 57, and hosiery 


5.—Principal Statistics of ‘the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1943 


es DS yh 


Estab- eke Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital 1 ee and of Value of 
ments Pees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1;/Automobiles........ De Seyi ane 4) 139,042,369} 24,160] 57,374,388 248, 469,070} 351,765, 839 
2| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 103} 194,009, 882} 15,468] 24,092,005 149, 549,019) 193,083, 839 
3|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POMOING. ae ke et et 7| 122,321,138] 8,053] 15,480,299 136,259, 146} 186, 600, 741 
4\Iron and steel products, misc.... 88) 149,113,964) 32,243] 61,888,749 65, 294, 838} 175, 507, 602 
5|Automobile supplies.............. 66) 76,222,109} 20,898] 39,271,414 88,407,719} 171,536, 667 
6|Electrical apparatus supplies...... 160/ 106,573,606} 31,254} 50,616,473 65,504, 908} 169, 654, 250 
7|Primary iron and steel........... 27| 145, 658,861] 19,127} 39,265,015 74,591,373} 159,789,576 
8}Slaughtering and meat packing... 73| 43,332, 609 6,052] 10,406,562! 121,303,945 137, 658, 150 
9|Brass and copper products........ 97; 46,184,782} 14,339] 26, 643, 839 69, 639,261] 123, 671, 646 
10|F lour and feed mills...... 721| 36,329,020} 3,890} 5,377,482 99,556, 725] 116, 144, 871 
eeieuly and paperci sc. f25 30 4 40) 188,668,105}. 11,002} 22,260,167) 47, 008,529] 108, 256, 330 
RECA oe. 22} 122,195,091} 27,015) 51,851,346 36, 861,594] 106,218,069 
—18)Rubber goods (includes rubber 
PROUICATD yp oe) eos re ee 30) 64,142,412) 11,446} 19,981,095] 49, 940, 233] 100,382, 855 
Bee Machinery oes ese oe 170} 74,195,355) 17,491] 32,447,269 26,899,489! 94,340, 123 
15| Butter and cheese................ 861} 31,010, 821 8,199} 10,943,960} 62,971,936] 83,750,034 
- 16/Scientific and professional equip- 
BTL OUG Stata fate te steed, AO Claes Neil 26) 60,880,506} 9,340} 16,978,620| 47, 443,392} 70,051,899 
1% Petroleum products.............. 16; 38,021, 549 2s 5,918,719} 49,050,861} 69,227, 431 
18|/Sheet metal products............ 108) 46,577,935) 10,350} 16,634,566] 31, 620, 821 62,418, 799 
19/Agricultural implements.......... 24/ 60,376,726} 13,634} 24,092,278] 24, 559,428} 55,478, 204 
_ 20| Bread and other bakery products. 1,091) 26,706,329) 12,684} 16,020,726 25,480,001] 54,679, 416 
@l| Hardware and tools.............. 173} 40,206,520} 11,439] 19, 666, 658 14,518,564} 53,705, 295 
2%|Clothing, men’s LAGLOnYen musk 118} 20, 433,388} 10,741) 14,822, 803 28,161,803) 48, 660, 442 
@3|Shipbuilding and repairs....... 21) 36,325,397| 9,578} 18,594,067] 14,487,826 48, 636, 195 
ee AStNGS ION ee rd os os 91} 31,671,005 9,325) 17,521,350) 16,867,024] 46, 240, 835 
_ 5) Hosiery and knitted goods....... 109) 385,131,718) 12,090} 13,381,272) 21, 452, 633 44,619, 441 
26/ Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 182} 40,929, 323 6, 687 7,321,381} 26,303,054] 44,457,791 
27| Railway rolling-stock............ 14] 35,463, 784 6,868) 13,252,763) 20,848,579] 43,241, 631 
28| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 79| 26,498,700 6, 974 8,886,874) 20,502,109} 43,180,774 
@9| Leather tanneries................ 28; 23,314,483) 3,845; 6, 153,339} 24,986,340] 39, 132) 892 
30) Printing and publishing .......... 294} 26,796,034 7,923} 14,070,862) 8,605,732} 37,655,340 
$1/Coke and gas products ........... 17} 66,473,788} 2,613} 4,747,433] 19,816, 608 35, 383, 368 
32|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 21} 57,201,970] 4,286 8,177,086} 11,231,978] 34,509, 997 
Ba) Woollen cloth. 24 .......:......: 37] 19,709,253} 5,262 7,109,117; 19,806,500) 33,722, 858 
34) Abrasive products................ 13) 11,215,111) 2,975} 5, 865, 833} 10,120,319} 33,363, 062 
35|/Clothing, women’s factory....... 265] 11,409, 827 6, 873 9,576,695) 17,497, 254| 33,185,455 
36) Printing and bookbinding........ 566] 26, 298, 069 8,113} 11,697,672) 12,648,456] 32,101, 895 
_ 87/Boxes and bags, paper............ 88} 16,713,092} 5,775 7,329,297} 17,399,695) 31,462, 238 
38 Bridge and structural steel....... 12} 18,517,411 4,622 9, 841, 267 7,884,755} 31,071,257 
39/Aluminum products.............. 13; 18,025,162) 4,891 7,527,350] 13,441,619] 29, 862,491 
40| Miscellaneous paper products..... 94; 19,237,261 3,739 5, 538,390} 15,944,759] 29,431,364 
Totals, Forty Leading In- 
F @ustries 99/2. 20 5, 969/2,353,134,465| 434,037) 758,621,481 1,862,932,895|/3,363,840,962 
4 Totals, All Industries......... 10,587/2,994,953,988] 570,017] 956,399, 212/2,218,871,511 4,221, 101,063 
Percentage of leading industries to 
Be anduehries. i. 0.6) es 56-3 78-6 76:1 79-2 81-7 79-7 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials. fuel and electricity. 
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Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1943 


The leading industries of these Provinces are those based on their agricultural 
resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
ance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 
on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly — 
increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre 
of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other 
provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more ~ 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


Considering the three Prairie Provinces as an economic group, slaughtering — 
and meat packing had the largest gross value of production in 1943, amounting to — 
$213,029,871, followed by flour and feed mills with $61,866,161, butter and cheese 
$55,722,185, petroleum products $39,919,567, and railway rolling-stock $21,558,745. 
These five industries accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total production of the 
Prairie Provinces. Other leading industries, in the order named, were: bread and — 
other bakery products, miscellaneous iron and steel products, sawmills, breweries, — 
miscellaneous foods, men’s factory clothing, etc.. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1943 


Estab- Hits Salaries Cost Gross. ) 
Industry lish- Capital n of Value of — 
ployees : 
ments Wages Materials | Products! — 
i MANITOBA 3 
ENGR OL AR Ig we eee 
No. $ No: $ $ 3 


* 
12] 15,284,201] 3,500} 5,553,888} 84,022,051 96,073,714 
44) 7,724,348 681 886,019} 15,870,232} 18,880,791 
92| 5,137,123] 1,480] 2,100,586) 13,550,346] 18, 289,093 
4| 16,731,822| 4,789] 9,179,850) 8,114,107 17,695,431 — 
8| 16,849,933} 2,358] 3,988,750) 4,429,898 9,563,019 
30| 3,135,408; 1,968] 1,915,748] 5,626,878 8,327,702 
20| 2,787,705 478 515,996} 5,965,378] 7,480, 755 
97| 2,100,124) 1,396] 1,563,377) 4,208,470 6, 758,069 
4| 2,871,694 243 326,340| 5,660,956] 6,584,755 
14] 1,988,695 771 902,144} 2,209,768) 5,682,890 
131| 2,944,125] 1,283) 1,551,525) 2,461,775 5, 468, 541 
75| 3,568,842} 1,001; 1,539,987 748,688] 4,224,666 
4) 2,516,811 959| 1,499,389] 1,318,557) 4,154,981 
6| 3,380,679 427 735, 620 714,118} 4,050,783 
5| 14,013,613 816} 1,671,266] 7,909,719) 13,244,166 


Coe ee ee ee ae CP 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
2\Flour and feed miills.............. 
3| Butter and cheese............06-- 
4| Railway rolling-stock............ 
5| Miscellaneous chemical products.. 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.........- 
'4|Foods, miscellaneous............- 
8|Clothing, women’s factory....... 
9| Bags, cotton and jute............. 
10| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
411) Bread and other bakery products. 
12| Printing and publishing........... 
13| Primary iron and steel........... 
TAlBrewenrleseeccty cee «tee eerstelels 
15| All other leading industries?...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


oe | SS eee 


1,245| 173,752,507| 37,003) 53,841,825 200,464,756 304,867,912 
SASKATCHEWAN 


g| 6,240,074] 1,738] 2,639,523) 32,621,292 37,309, 755 
57 8, 209, 150 718 1,072,058] 18,397,989 23, 625,491 » 
69 4,661,503 1,398 1,725,155] 15,690, 567 19,772,808 

9 7,484, 207 604 1,181,478] 11,892,749 18, 032,525 

417 2,239, 632 1,406 928, 556 1,707,647| 3,934, 544 
97 1, 851, 640 762 850, 289 1, 828, 473 3,738,277 
9 Breweries aos ete se oe screens te oun 5 2,722,075 231 412,814 523, 731 2,910, 824 
8| Printing and publishing........... 118 2,016, 246 788 1, 206, 100 507,316} 2,635, 847 
9|Foods, miscellaneous............. 5 383,015 157 157,584| 2,006,734| 2,478,096 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 
$| Butter and cheese................ 
4|Petroleum products............-. 
BUSA WETS eee eres ave bao cote ia eae 
6| Bread and other bakery products. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 447. . 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1943—concluded 


Estab- Bhi: Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital loveus and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials | Products! 
Se Teas 5 158 AMELIE 


SASKATCHEWA N—concluded 
No. $ No, $ ¢ $ 


17 861, 280 284 362, 261 617,625} 1,178,111 
20 716, 543 165 221, 243 393,046] 1,164, 982 
3} 17,505,171} 1,770 3,374,071] 22, 520, 479 28,541, 432 


ee 


825| 54,840,536! 10,021 14,131,132 108,707,648]. 145,322, 692 
976| 60,674,093| 11,683 16,445,866! 111,193,185 152,123,360 
ALBERTA 


OGIO SIRO TE eae rg RET ghceameeme ceo ee a a eR 
12) 14,603, 857| 3,492 5,258,306] 68,340, 363 79, 646, 402 
88) 9,209,366 824) 1,116,532} 15,974, 085 19,359, 879 

“| 7,769, 463 547/ 1,078,186} 11,718. 323 18,511, 038 
109} 5,803,647] 1,447 1,741,910] 18,774,841 17, 660, 284 
135}, 2,811,529] 1,130 1,413,868} 2,947,752 6,192, 555 
314] 2,865,560] 1, 988 1,552,506] 2,280, 686 5,493, 110 

5| 5,023,459} . 302 606, 348 985,003} 4,716,046 

3} 7,805,766] 1,134 2,027,300] 1,718, 413 3, 863,314 

83); 2, 869,790 753} 1,145, 153 511,973) 8,102, 664 
6; 1,630,791 547 623,726] 1,807,392 2,903, 496 


31] 1,476, 206 519 717,095} 1,108,573] - 2,297, 666 
11) 1,560, 081 560 889, 984 559,607] 2,056, 125 
52} 1,531, 787 433 643, 935 501,256] 1,445, 186 
13 231, 208 81 109,955} 1, 159,731 1,431, 645 
19 
5 
7 


10|Planing mills, sash and door 

FAMURTICS Mut (oat he cet 
11/ Aerated and mineral waters... |_| 
12) All other industries?........... | 


Totals, Leading Industries, .. 
Totals, All Industries......... 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
2| Flour and feed mills............_ 


697, 542 182 279, 548 448,955] 1,417, 675 
805, 539 269 364, 966 596,199} 1,113, 287 
402, 564 174 223, 234 479, 221 1,054, 549 
16} 382,124,546] 3,205 5,751,200] 10,191,494 24, 111, 680 


916) 99,222,701| 17,587 29,543,752} 135,103,867 196,376,601 
1,133! 111,682,419| 20,613 29,494,369] 142,057,051 711,159,142 


— 
a 
wo 
5 
5 
ee 
= 
S 
5 
& 
3 


PPh ei epieh elie wletisie bleh aha ots 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......__ 


products, primary iron and steel, wood preservation, malt and malt products, sugar refineries, acids, alkalies 


Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1943 


British Columbia in 1943 was again the third most important manufacturing 
_ province of the Dominion. Normally its rich forests give the wood industries 
Ba pre-eminence in the Province. Due to the exigencies of the War which resulted 

in the establishment of a huge shipbuilding industry on the Pacific Coast, the iron 

and its products group displaced wood and paper as the dominant factor in British 
~ Columbia manufacturing production. As a result, the shipbuilding industry with 
‘ a gross value of production of $155,536,396 contributed 24 p.c. of the total output 
if of the Province. This industry was in sixth place in 1940 when the output was 
valued at only $9,943,941. It furnished employment to 31,238 persons or 30-6 


: p.c. of the total number engaged in manufacturing in 1943. Emphasizing the 
~ importance of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, the sawmilling 
~ industry ranked second with a gross value of production of $87,069,697, and the 
"pulp and paper industry fourth with $28,881,845. Third in importance was fish 


curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. British 
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Columbia accounted for 50 p.c. of the total production of this industry in Canada. 
Other important industries were: slaughtering and meat packing, petroleum pro- 
ducts, planing mills, machinery, fruit and vegetable preparations, etc. The varied 
resources of the Province and its position on the Pacific Coast have resulted in a 
wide diversification of its manufactures. 


7. Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1943 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital inveen and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials | Products! 
1 Laseele Vanes Ta oie on eS a oo ee ae 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Shipbuilamg and repairs.......... 22| 49,285,202| 31,238) 64,939,484 41, 888, 498] 155, 536,396 
DAnSe RTeablN bee aenicn cerceeGa cc Ge CICS 411| 52,462,241) 14,989) 25, 453,959] 42,784,719] 87, 069, 697 
3| Fish curing and packing.......... 69} 18,904, 590 3,176 4,767,503} 20,999, 610 32, 228,395 
4\Pulp and paper.........---+s-+++: 59, 288, 302 3, 867 8,159,504) 10,571,060 28, 881, 845 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10 7,328, 838 985 1,614,503] 18, 606, 648 21,471, 555 
6|Petroleum products............-- 5, 306, 062 381 808,160} 12,354,907 14, 807, 862 
7\Planing mills, sash and door 
EA OLOTICS iin te eee oe ehaknaie oe 63| 8,849,176] 2,857) 4,167,291 6,401,128} 13,875,792 
RiMaAGINCIYin. sem cese sim ote oc 24 7,998, 161 2,102 4,227,760 4,668,551) 12,869,989 
9| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 59 8, 974, 867 1,714 1, 938, 435 7,997,776] 12,141, 843 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 258) 4,109,412 2, 254 3, 048, 683 5, 142,747| 11,108, 244 
11| Butter and cheese..:...........-- 39 3,674,077 1,017 1,571, 674 7,751,967| 10,636, 184 
12 Wertilizers eyes ses wets teense hare a 7,160, 846 1,089 2,522,693 6, 952,933) 10,431,665 
13| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 9,573, 752 405 854, 229 760,059 9, 943, 939 
14|Iron and steel products, misc..... 17 8, 303, 327 1, 747 3,907, 446 2, 223, 792 9,027, 820 
15|Sheet metal products............ iW 8,762, 512 1,155 1,955, 066 4,969, 745 8, 941,389 
16| Boilers, tanks and plate work..... 2, 564, 636 269 587,101 4,438, 249 7,439, 883 
17| Foods, miscellaneous............- 27 3,508, 972 432 489, 902 5, 810, 059 6, 782, 218 
18| Printing and publishing........... 69 5, 397, 685 1, 623 2,788, 427 1, 295, 658 6, 571, 460 
19| All other industries?.............- 94,513,259] 14,741 26, 802,524} 40,639,410 91, 287, 697 
Totals, Leading Industries... 1,118] 365,965,917) 86,041 160,604,344) 246,257,516) 551,053,873 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,961| 450,360,048) 102,221 185,711,773} 294,445,005] 652,046,313 
Percentage of leading industries to 
ALL ANGUStTIESe eee. Noto ators < 57-0 — 85-0 84-2 86-5 83-6 84-5 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by d 
2 Includes other leading industries, statisti 


than three establishments in each industry. 


and non-ferrous smelting and refining. 


educting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 


es of which cannot be published because there are fewer 


Such industries are: 


aircra 


ft, bridge and structural steel 


Section 6.__Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 


ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. 
the cities are more largely distributing cen 


increasing there also. 


In the west 
tres, though manufactures are rapidly 


Table 8, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada — 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 


manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross 


pro-- 


duction of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns in 1943 accounted for 90-8 p.c. and 
90-2 p.c., respectively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Pro- 
vinees and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying are — 
leading industries, the proportions fell to 71-4 p.c. and 79-1 p.c., respectively. Inv 
the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


MANUFACTURES IN URBAN CENTRES 


ee 
8.— Cities and Towns Each with a Gross Ma 


Number of Establishments and Total 
a Percentage of the Grand Total, by 


Nore.—Statistics published in this table are in some ca 
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nufacturing Production of Over $1,000,000. 
Gross Production in such Urban Centres as 
Provinces, 1943. 


ses higher than the figures published in Table 


10, since, in the table below Ca included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 


duction of over $1,000,000 eac It was not 


possible to 


publish thi 


in Table 10 without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


hb 


s information, except in summary form 


Urban Establish- Total Production 
Centres ments Production in Urban 
with a Reporting in Urban Total Centres 
Gross in Urban Centres Production as a Per- 
Province Production | Centres Producing in each centage of 
of over Producing over Province Total Pro- 
$1,000,000 over $1,000,000 duction in 
each $1,000,000 each each 
each Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c, 
Prince Edward Island............... 2 57 4, 870, 270 9,577, 446 51-0 
Rev ameotia: (Aik es ik so te ee ys 18 Bio 136, 492, 956 188, 463, 088 72-4 
New Brunswigk vee) c.f 14 310 100, 586, 204 140, 934, 879 71-4 
RMON GG AFF ic SO Ligne 95 4,913 2,623, 845, 496 2,852, 191, 853 90-2 
aie OPEC Oe CORE Oe Ane RL ag th 7,355 |3, 832, 257,786 |4, 221,101,063 90-8 
“a ECUVGS (ae aa ae a ae ne 7 800 | 277,508,486 | 304, 867,912 91-0 
Saskatchewan...) ....:..4..05 0000.05. 8 291 115, 936, 161 152, 123, 360 76-2 
MDOT he NR ER e aey ca 7 463 178, 252, 563 211,159, 142 84-4 
British Columbia..... Peete hed 13 1,314 | 515,670,718 | 652, 046,313 79-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .. Nil = - 395, 943 - 
Canada ee ee 301 15,875 |7,785, 420,640 8,732,860, 999 89.1 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-43 


cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


the Six Leading 


Nore.—The dyeing, 


Se tar mean or. eeenweearmnrreeee 
Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- Capital and of Value of 
ments Wages _ Materials Products}! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
DEOHUTCAL SC Ocoee fhe 1933 2,226 363, 342, 078 74, 150, 933 148, 504, 215 300, 636, 197 
1935 2,346 382, 332, 791 89, 934, 540 201, 022, 033 383, 547,072 
1936 2,372 389, 225, 593 96, 705, 020 228, 676, 144 427,270, 916 
1937 2,474 415, 816, 451 112, 652,112 281, 407, 645 511, 481, 054 
1938 2,469 409, 578, 419 111, 431, 966 253, 277, 569 474, 534, 092 
1939 2-501 423 , 234, 648 114, 602,118 254, 188, 246 483, 246, 583 
1940 2,519 475, 575, 804 138, 118, 813 334, 350, 566 604, 806, 394 
1941 2,669 556, 538, 023 187, 239, 445 444, 557, 884 803, 685, 931 
1942 3, 007 629, 809, 985 240, 888, 491 541, 625, 660 976, 767, 738 
1943 2,992 721, 223, 427 307, 922, 631 665, 209, 935} 1,184, 114, 458 
ORORIO 32.5 oc ys Ae 1933 2, 604 388, 995, 096 80, 855, 883 146, 286, 472 308, 983, 639 
1935 2,689 386, 898, 652 97,144, 947 190, 370, 255 385, 883, 455 
1936 2,762 396, 257, 696 102, 217, 057 209, 320, 347 417, 724, 888 
1937 2,797 423, 350, 508 115, 520, 050 247, 422 098 475,470, 149 
1938 2, 863 424, 209, 626 115, 832, 230 229, 641,098 455, 527,321 
1936 2,885 447,009, 768 122, 553, 435 240, 532, 281 482, 532,331 
1940 2,911 500, 559, 305 145, 538, 148 306, 675, 426 595, 913, 172 
1941 3,045 554, 317, 600 184, 267, 132 391,328, 916 756, 923, 939 
1942 3,211 635, 981, 329 228, 875, 152 451,198, 158 &86, 256, 494 
1943 3, 238 647,907, 281 259, 307, 913 481, 504, 056 961, 923, 997 
Mr tlamilton............... 1933 469 171, 625, 714 215.523.3087, 35, 672, 272 83, 530, 255 
1935 484 176, 246, 963 30, 162, 244 53, 740, 074 114, 691, 789 
1936 466 176, 519, 530 32, 288, 022 61, 676, 060 130, 578, 232 
1937 479 182, 730, 036 40, 255, 040 83, 978, 873 170, 651, 205 
1938 471 186, 397, 262 38, 297, 830 71, 849, 817 150,394, 481 
1939 461 206, 584, 330 39, 563, 423 70, 829, 034 152, 746, 340 
1940 474 230, 821, 923 54, 139, 253 106,595, 186 212, 587,274 
1941 491 255, 862, 917 72, 845, 604 136, 403, 197 283,670,019 
1942 482 278, 212, 977 85,111, 817 166,078, 144 347,752,196 
1943 485 315, 896, 136 95,576,332! 164,271, 139 362, 743, 019 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 450. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-43—-concluded 


x iS 2 ; Em Peet ee yee , 
ity and Year apita $ an 0 alue o 
: ployees Wages Materials Products! 
$ No. $ $ $ 

Windsor. .cccccceceeseee 1933 66,398,372] 10,212 10, 719, 819 25, 752, 258 49,359, 245 

1935 64,298,564] 15, 227 20,714, 545 64, 062, 711 104, 908, 197 

1936 66, 934,274| 15,613 21, 180, 684 59,871,643} 104,556, 881 

1937 77,750,511} 18,650 26,919, 449 78, 667,058 136, 896, 194 

1938 79,940,995] 17,732 26, 088, 439 67,680,572) 125,833,355 

1939 80, 436,233} 17,729 25, 938, 890 63,907,106} - 122,474,320 

1940 102, 896,682} 20,916 37, 260, 970 112, 991, 063 194, 174, 159 

1941 138,929,934] 29, 486 57, 653, 986 175, 847, 231 289, 027,790 

1942 206,556,146) 37,057 76, 276, 589 240,384, 518 383, 323, 348 

1943 206, 850,571| 38,516 85,965,874| 247,504,385) 417,745, 229 

Vancouverssseceeece cect 933 74,209,271] 12,094 11,754, 124 28, 588, 106 55, 160, 883 

935 83,594,899] 15,683 16, 789, 590 39, 863, 397 73,981, 872 

1936 83,199,508] 16,397 18,479, 302 47,394, 136 87,581, 068 

1937 85,851,189} 17,641 20, 783, 032 53, 139, 109 95,717,017 

1938 91,714,005) 17,968 21,700, 941 52,178, 629 91 ,-607, 637 

1939 92,797,032} 17,957 22,382, 192 56, 565, 511 101, 267, 243 

1940 101,429,495) 20,767 26, 502, 084 70, 468, 864 120, 981, 388 

1941 115, 960,608] 25,223 34, 132, 996 90, 720, 812 162, 982, 858 

1942 136,336,017| 37,858 60,779,827| 116,153,100} 223, 295, 187 

1943 193,795,910) 45,971 81,059,815| 130,442,455] 288,196,900 

Winnipeg.s:s.s.ese0-+-6- 1933 73,886,398} 15,336 15, 155, 537 28, 355, 612 59, 287, 286 

1935 71, 837,683] 16,649 17, 568, 803 36, 825, 174 67, 217, 042 

1936 71,757,177| 16,673 18, 060, 555 40, 822, 725 73,316,055 

1937 72,419,041} 17,284 19, 687,511 45,498, 865 80, 108, 696 

1938 68,339,544} 17,153 19,811,744 43,319, 595 78,029,078 

1939 73,255,368] 17,571 20, 717, 273 44,873,043 81, 024, 272 

1940 79,684,791] 19,026 22,673, 057 56, 496, 847 98, 266, 933 

1941 105,406,381} 23, 831 30,169,726] 73,427,543) | 127, 913,351 

1942 113,297,399] 27,768 38, 191, 886 88,897,218} 156,332,353 

1943 100,511,565) 24,898 35, 807,283] 106,485,838} 174,523, 234 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost 
of fuel and electricity in 1943, see Table 10. : 


10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1943 


° Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Sale lish- Capital oe and Fuel and of. Value of 
Pp ments PLOY Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
E | No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island— 

Charlottetown....... 37) 2,198,394 563 641, 082 43,626] 2,088,193) 3,584,517 
Summerside......... 20 817,900 219 195,089 25, 767 867,843|, 1,285,753 

Nova Scotia— 
Amberstedasti ce eis, 93| 4,511,476] 3,155) 4,708,435 199,468] 3,547,403] 11,462,414 
BerwaCke 2. eerste cise 7 364, 395 265 248, 357 52, 232 710, 136 1,163, 713 
Bridgetown.........-. 9 624, 318 273 206, 758 48, 981 779,130} 1,196, 894 
Dartmouth... oe 14] 4,346,718 212 329, 539 29, 502 782,957| 1,479,324 
1 BT) oN eC Oa nIC Oe 10 386, 966 163 140,214) | 12, 540 515,579 1,043, 200 
Halifaxta canes mec. 113] 26,662,732} 6,910) 11,180,207 570,174] 14,840,271] 35,348, 278 
Punenbureesec asec: 16 1,595, 446 660 953, 956 64, 359 1, 953, 936 3,551,404 
New Glasgow........ 27 2, 641, 801 873 1,417,901 137,910 1,764, 102 3, 699, 698 
North Sydney....... 12 798, 897 276 367, 895 25,532} 1,350,133) 2,190,960 
Sydnevcc soe wane titews 44| 58,542,687| 6,494} 10,796,565) 2,381,735) 15,719,487 29, 482, 649 
TT rentone: eee 4} 10,233,178| 2,655) 4,472,244 683,782] 4,652,633) 12,230,900 
TETUTOGR Rte se us eros cs 25 4,510, 659 1,175 1,211, 858 119,389 2,764,710 5, 253, 879 
Windsor hon. fk spee res 13} 1,415,386 364 354,776 28,816] 1,359,780] 2,058,284 
Yarmouth?..3.000-.. 30] 4,206, 648 981 1,124, 639 98, 549 3, 207, 032 5, 047, 356 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1943—continued 


: Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
OA arp lish- Capital ea ee an Fuel and of Value of 
pasey ments PLOY, Wages Electricity | Materials Products! 

New Brunswick— No. $ No. $ $ 
Campbellton......... : 1,388,376 806, 914 49,491 779, 475 2,101, 872 
Fredericton........., 1,591, 881 657, 888 54, 619 1,692,779 2,897, 240 
Monctoniieee i) oe. 8, 556, 537 2,818 4,210, 609 299,183 8, 084, 606 14, 262,784 
Newcastle... .......2. 793, 437 292, 835 16,588} 1,083,713 1,515,000 
St-cAndrews=. ..c.... - 863, 202 226, 813 6, 929 929, 660 1, 270, 592 
Saint Johne.c. wae. 6S. 126] 22,684,335 5,396 7,138,588 711,656] 26,317, 429 41,988 274 
St. Stephen.......... 2,495, 273 511 640, 243 59,379 1,346, 427 2,655, 559 
DUSSEXEO eee eee. 557, 424 271 298,790 12,199 1,061,010 1,969, 532 

Quebec— 

Acton Vale........... 1,515, 850 736 809, 621 51, 426 1,516, 817 2,929,081 
WASDEStOS 1! 4 pave oe. 3, 231, 790 470 617, 816 131, 458 1, 673, 061 2 698, 751 
Beauharnois.......... 21,271, 834 2,274 3, 857, 166 2,884, 017 9,977, 203 18, 661, 691 
iBerthier sos! 3, 700, 546 545 573,195 98,031 1, 287, 980 CRY ib 058 
Brownsburg.......... 8, 823,602} 3,153] 5,298,173 134,663} 4,133,077 he 289. 214 
@Wabanon. 5 eis ses 335, 362 295 298, 651 3, 187 712, 942 1,271,156 
Cap-de-le-Madeleine.. 8,849,770} 2,157} 2,717,033 280,025) 3,597,422 7,775, 490 
Chambly-Canton.... 1, 112,065 532 633,717 66, 900 992, 566 2,195, 863 
Chicoutimi-.<. 2 3.....: 1,785, 463 409 466, 794 35, 968 658, 118 1, 460, 063 
sE@oaticook.s..ss. 6. 2,598, 794 904 895, 855 65, 035 2,359, 999 3, 969, 526 
Drummondville...... 15,540,224) 4,827) 5, 923, 661 784,886) 4,597,576] 19,585, 869 
Parphar 4 iso. es 2. 3, 640, 354 823 932, 848 108, 302 2,908, 865 4. 853, 512 
iezinllehieensdi a 2 muna enti 16,214, 831 4,231 4,821,105 287,497] 11,243,927 23, 623.750 
Grand-Mére.......... 18,431,598) 1,786] 2,211,947 843,000} 4,855,792 11, 914, 537 
Tahiti Aho acre aa 18, 258, 306 3, 547 5, 100, 855 965,778] 13,320,881 22, 644, 228 
Huntingdon.......... 1,323, 252 488 724, 348 54,637) 2,125,174] 3,574,002 
Joliette st: wiser. 44 3, 925, 498 1,760 1,905, 901 219, 463 2, 880, 532 6, 488, 074 
yonquiere, 8... 1, 640, 235 352 547, 440 103,069} 1,147,824, 2° 318, 105 
HeACHINne 2 Hei Ae cane 36] 36,468, 094 7,607) 15,999, 965 896,727]. 21,609, 934 50, 621, 042 
Dankérade.i. 2s 3 10 515, 028 218 196, 316 44,031 1, 206, 947 1, 680, 109 
AMOTAITIC 40550 oe ake 14 2,786, 653 369 483,395 191, 424 339, 691 1, 545, 716 
Wanpalle= sagas leg 14) 14,401,126 1,488 2,161,079 459, 587 9,766, 970 20, 844, 342 
Lennoxville Loe ae alee tar ee 984, 487 282 416, 452 103,155 665, 190 1, 447, 549 
VAIS? up eerste dtaeg 21 822, 600 298 399, 959 19, 404 844, 944 1,488, 817 
Honeueuil: 55s... 2). 13] 45,874, 491 9,889) 19,615, 656 314, 539 8,239,815] 36,631 , 482 
Loretteville.......... 19 640, 340 579 521, 213 16, 261 849, 158 1, 574, 569 
MacMasterville...... 6,372, 245 805} 1,475,519 196,002} 5,181,142] 8, 955.188 
Marieville Ls cite to 14)" 1, 142,320 607 511, 998 25,419} 1,756,420] 2, 650, 264 
Matane . oe ose S 14 1,186,031 325 338, 059 3,095 788, 278 1,695, 975 
Wepantic. 2.25. aes 5. 13 720, 469 501 517, 418 G22 681, 697 1,318,361 
Montmagny.......... 2/ 3,009, 674 1,200 1,332, 697 76,326 2, 267, 834 4,930, 710 
Montreal's) occ: oe 2,992} 721, 223,427) 194, 643 307,922,631] 15, 119,220] 665, 209, 935 1, 184, 114, 458 
Montreal East........ 18} 58,258,103] 3,989] 7,612, 885 4,424,365] 97,837,762 126, 791 , 276 
Mount TONG ae eats 2,108, 460 540 640, 967 7 578 1,031, 533 2. 350, 796 
INTeol Gti: ee AG. 3 13 1,071, 794 416 376, 824 17, 428 829. 633 1, 858, 557 
Outremont...2..-.... 14 6, 120, 388 927 1,414, 575 CA ata 5,740,510} 10, 534, 158 
Plessisville.......... 15 1,541, 874 727 779, 416 43, 623 1,074, 251 2,345, 614 
Pointe-aux-Trembles. 765, 720 450 515, 797 33, 507 1, 249, 103 2,254, 089 
Princeville.......:... 548, 874 183 179, 346 16,346} 1,829,494) 2,187,194 
Muebecs 2 ene. o. - 309] 111,821,277] 25,876 34, 461, 191 2,782, 550 37,317,318 101, 451, 883 
Richmond. ./..:.. 1,364, 068 497 538, 673 21,791 756, 524 1, 583, 294 
Rimouski............ 24 2,432, 413 727 848, 466 23, 548 2,518, 405 4,262,215 
Riviére-du-Loup..... 19} 1,291,500 359 507, 253 62, 677 537,498) 1,301, 555 
te CéSaire. 5.556. 3: 17 597, 848 299 247, 269 14, 271 655, 365 1,013) 660 
St. George E,........ 13 843, 377 507 472, 849 42,063 848, 341 1, 733, 670 
St. Hyacinthe........ 68} 11,082, 658 5,012 5, 242, 487 332,293] 12,425,392 22, 674, 925 
MGIeAN 2 coca 57| 14,981, 867 4,163 5, 496, 457 518,313 8,263,930) 17,702,995 
Pie Jerome. 2... 32 9, 278, 554 2,719 2, 881, 648 299,015] 15,241,046 24, 092, 883 
St. Lambert. ....... 10 1, 523,178 467 649, 690 45, 534 1,106, 597 2,563, 119 
Shadwaurent... 02... 18) 17,285,564} 11,906 19,410, 782 469,058} 12, 140,847} 39, 622, 541 
A 5 dD oe 17 441, 896 193 214, 444 7,704 750, 879 ae 170, 246 
Shawinigan Falls..... 40} 66,795,570 6,721] 10, fet 222 9,022,471] 35, 278,145 72, 099, 227 
Sherbrooke.......... 87} 28,409, 684 8,010} 10,519, 643 770,726] 18,562,872 39, 833, 746 
Terrebonne........... 16 861, 791 486 569, 721 23,713 1,187,150 2, 032, 425 
Three Rivers... ee ee 69] 61, 667, 167 6, 713 9, 830, 292 3,577,923] 19, 409,629) 40,432, 616 
Thurso.. 8 1, 225, 013 258 283, 292 6, 804 707, 158 1, 573, 457 
Trois Pistoles. POL a ik 12 257, 276 123 128, 069 8,192 958, 971 1,307,995 
Walley field..-, 2... 31} 10,734,019 3, 866 4,575, 650 445,024 8,288,775] 15, 092,208 
Victoriaville......... 29 38, 474, 332 1,801 1, 935, 633 71,971 3, 728,190 7,151, 202 
ELC Ie ra gab so, 12 1,191, 002 329 395, 731 49,950 1, 252, 839 2,067, 960 
Waterloo he seen ae 17 3,971,122 ne HN) 1,385, 440 86, 658 1, 934, 805 8, 727, 592 
Westmount........... 12 3, 206, 656 1,358 , 306, 817 201, 211 2,735, 822 8,511,042 
MVINdSOr. scree... oc... 9 4,007, 044 718 1,168, 030 472,631 2,744, 135 5, 895, 051 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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$1,000,000 or Over, and with 
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f Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
Three or More Establishments, 1943—continued 


Province and mene 
Municipality ments 
No. 
Ontario 
Eel GAM ANB NON fic 17 
Almonte. eeehenee ck 10 
Ambherstburg.:;.....- 9 
ATA DrIOD a tee sisi 14 
IA TITOLE sy oe pitoe eeteowee 10 
Barrie annie ce tiese sie 16 
Bellevalle. Myassccus ee 47 
Bloonitel de tr. ners 8 
Bram ptGn seen. < neice 22 
Brantiord csc s-1ts 118 
Brighton sadue ee eee 13 
Brockville......-...- 34 
Burlingtonikee. ae. = 9 
@gdledoniaeemn tera. 10 
Campbellford........ 15 
Carleton lace ca. 10 
@hathan jase seek oot 55 
@hesley.c.sto cee es 12 
@GbOure 4 Stas see ee 21 
Collingwood.......... 15 
@ormwallve-nc isso 48 
Di aolswage anes ae we 11 
UNG ASts yee ak eres 24 
Dunnville bees 20 
ASG VLC Wislepacn encore ens 11 
iDili@sane: ane we aeaoooe 20 
MOLES betel eencisie eee 12 
HOLE TIO Lene acee TS 
Fort William......... 45 
Hramkctord ta. soon os 8 
Galtte ta leer cae. 73 
Gananoque....-.....- 16 
Georgetown.......... 16 
Goderich = ie.ecnee ear 14 
Gravenhurst... «me. e- 8 
GHIMSDY- Gr cece 16 
Guelphe Utes ats 91 
Pagersville. ieee 5 
Hamil toneniacs eats 485 
Planoveren tins eer 15 
éspelers- hits scarce 14 
Humberstone........ 10 
Impersollcsicr tasateei-« 22 
IKinCAaradines scree scle: 12 
Rain estOnsden eerie mes: 50 
Katehener 2 np sce ats 154 
eamingtona tne. se li 
THeaside se ieee aie 42 
Winds. tones ae toe 27 
Tistoweliecnituciers « 16 
ALONGONGE aces estas 232 
Menfordssaneesnonens 15 
Merxitton! i. .ctenc.c- 13 
Midland! Aes. cht 17 
MED GGn'2 hats te. ears aie iecent 12 
MACH he Sayer atte 14 
INADANCC.. 5 sic. ee © ily 
New Liskeard........ 15 
Newmarket.......... 14 
News LOrontoOs ss .s6 es 24 
Niagara Falls........ 68 
INOLUDN Bay oe eeaete 24 
Oalkavilioweeon amuses ily 
Orie se cece 38 
Ota wate cree een 212 
Owen Sound. 3.....:.. 39 
PATIS eee ease 21 
Pembrokeveatrgemesn s 31 
Penetanguishene...... 13 
Perthieeece eee 18 
Peterborough........ 85} 


Capital 


$ 


5, 088, 512 
1,026, 101 
5, 664, 902 
3/287, 122 
1, 630, 682 
1,630, 924 
10, 654, 783 
917,333 
2,750, 667 
48,376, 209 
580, 574 

6, 067, 871 
1,699, 792 
813, 008 

1, 144, 685 
2, 803, 913 
19, 366, 962 
880, 458 
3,077, 481 
4,504, 890 
31, 865, 512 
5,079, 553 
10, 255, 557 
3, 892, 964 
844, 166 
2,725,783 
479, 279 
10, 733, 075 
34, 286, 478 
2, 823, 695 
19, 035, 116 
4,306, 446 
4,157,177 
2,626, 974 
695, 637 
1,064, 025 
16, 587,381 
1, 215, 367 
315, 896, 136 
2, 864, 822 


33, 366, 384 
45, 668, 496 
8, 526, 583 
71,335, 820 
5, 896, 542 
1,171, 436 
48, 505, 955 
922,005 
12, 225,078 
5, 943, 304 
2,256, 655 
1,539, 423 
1,099, 822 
2, 447, 438 
4, 150, 440 
46, 160,004 
79, 389, 448 
1,407,712 
2,053, 109 
5,957, 961 
38, 989, 696 
8,691,734 
7, 231, 343 
3, 252, 742 
1, 152, 185 
3, 750, 534 
49,913,613 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


895 
9,728 


Wages 
$ 


1, 218, 182 
386, 766 
995, 460 
567, 539 
631, 449 
677, 899 

4, 269, 703 
133, 529 

1, 286, 968 

22,797, 244 
282,211 

2, 137, 868 
608, 353 
292, 731 
403, 546 

1,137,292 

3, 766, 249 
329, 384 
930,115 

2,973, 174 

7,113, 792 
653, 341 

2,736, 892 
978, 296 
483, 075 
795, 987 
180, 102 

6, 538, 487 

12, 242, 821 

1,335, 540 

8,422, 823 

1,594, 973 
935, 129 
618, 302 
383, 874 
498, 020 

7, 818, 551 
122,195 

95, 576, 3382 

1,149, 066 

1, 831, 463 
753, 725 

2,532, 815 
667, 687 

9,734, 470 

18, 426, 863 

1, 269, 598 

24, 406, 029 

2,147,058 

516, 787 
20, 059, 499 
356, 515 

4, 587, 693 

1, 658, 622 
607, 705 
408, 740 
447, 567 
777, 693 

1,116,021 

12,322, 966 
13, 860, 444 
629, 3866 
809, 999 
3,116, 226 
18, 276, 988 

3, 687, 970 

1,491, 842 

1, 238, 061 
591,711 

1, 180, 225 

15, 737, 084 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


142, 166 
34, 776 
903, 448 
60,417 
35, 293 
56, 629 
404, 155 
16, 647 


39, 447 
11, 826,095 
57, 887 
180, 820 
66, 028 
158, 405 
42,248 
852, 504 
1,061, 662 
128, 232 
599, 084 
284, 661 
74, 184 

1, 166, 590 
34, 023 
690, 998 
61, 848 
143, 627 
22,955 
57, 816 
29, 227 
78, 482 
1,328, 801 
4,470, 224 
59, 473 
51, 457 
195, 037 
1,053, 666 
214,723 
89, 684 
LAS? 
24,950 
73, 232 
782, 988 


Materials 
$ 

6, 534, 825 
1, 865, 821 
1,084,027 
1,375, 312 
2, 536, 592 
3, 788, 544 
4, 841, 683 
663, 215 
2,342, 948 
26, 397,320 
571, 864 
10, 849, 255 
1, 984, 793 
1,102,334 
1,899, 618 
2,453, 893 
14,198, 423 


645, 529 
1,981, 184 


3, 768, 135 


11, 434, 161 
1, 253, 662 
2, 400, 694 
1,796, 862 
3,017,455 
1, 601, 855 

645, 334 
7,309, 955 

12,086, 260 
1, 983, 572 

10, 423, 300 
3, 487, 838 
1, 985, 136 
4, 412,783 

521,704 
685, 197 

17, 648, 429 
676, 524 
164, 271, 139 
2,056, 790 
4,710, 656 
5, 662, 102 
5, 584, 843 
923, 697 

19, 893, 212 

50, 137, 928 
6, 132, 362 

60, 954, 359 
3,595, 721 
2, 337, 329 

35, 237, 389 

704, 940 
9,011,314 
3, 883, 913 

883, 140 

354, 726 

678, 488 

959, 274 
2,774, 418 

49,167,414 

28, 569, 899 
1, 158, 854 
1, 966, 716 
3,936, 791 

21,315, 934 
4,399, 418 
3,017, 266 
1,730, 609 

779, 466 


2, 442, 552) 


51, 629, 519 


Products! 


Gross 
Value of 


$ 


10, 064, 153 
2,611, 985 


4, 808, 683 
15, 151, 225 
1,086, 905 
4,121, 936 
66, 252, 865 
1,257,991 
15,377, 987 
3, 412, 633 


2,112,880 ~ 


2,767,384 
4,258,977 
22,129, 587 
1, 162,440 
3,946,716 
8, 263, 323 
26, 704, 155 
2, 883, 666 
8, 143, 098 
3, 434, 866 
3, 868, 546 
3,391, 929 
1,033, 820 
21,321,701 
36, 592, 632 
4,094,977 
25, 291, 893 


1,352, 429 
362, 743,019 
3, 924, 514 
9,332, 590 
7,535, 629 
10, 933, 196 
2,009, 383 
45, 358, 638 
90, 496, 101 


1, 458, 102 
19, 674, 483 
8, 292, 965 
2,952, 205 
1, 207, 126 
1, 544, 183 
2,056, 367 
5,517, 495 
85, 226, 690 
53, 965, 697 


2.371.486 


4, 284, 824 
9, 885, 851 
53, 235, 387 
11, 227,077 


5, 995, 266 
92, 082, 644 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1943—concluded 


453 


: Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
kite a d lish- Capital Jena and Fuel and of Value of 
; y ments pr0y: Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
Ontario—concluded No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
PortvArthurss.: 2.25. 32} 19,615,665} 2,997) 5,632,446 1,052,862} 9,225,735] 20,404, 837 
Port Dalhousie....... 4 709,477 206 356, 532 9,947 234, 145 1,025,951 
ROM G ONC Ste anes ec 18} 4,217,758 873 1, 440, 812 155, 897 1.485, 771 4, 556, 439 
Prescottes cues nce oe 14 876, 590 478 500, 479 15,705 674,587| 1,521,198 
Preston yeas: tives sas 32 8,134, 141 2, 230 3,343, 391 170, 504 5,324,927) 11,349,573 
entree. le a9 8 0b 25| = 3, 558, 050 977 1, 295, 392 127,658) 2,950,456} 5,679, 287 
Richmond Hill,...... 11 1,879,571 741 1, 550, 511 23, 640 786,658} 3,740,450 
Ridgetown:.......0.. 11 492, 446 218 252, 756 13, 293 695, 481 1, 268, 107 
St. Catharines........ 95| 46,279,431] 11,109 20, 218, 926 1,120,063} 47,153,262] 86, 742,678 
Rota MRI Be geo te 18 5, 208, 695 510 750, 423 394, 023 2,021, 715 4,409, 694 
DLP hOMmas: 3hee ie. 38! 5,075,333 1,613} 2,149,220 122,464] 3,486,150) 8,162,748 
Sarda snore woe aor 45| 78,070,050} 5,138} 9,575,966] 3,397,693] 40, 953, 552 63,611, 788 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 45) 65,174, 285 5,032} 10,231,037 4,426,732] 18,124,655} 48,118, 627 
SIN CORY ay Ee core 24 9, 281, 321 1,085 1, 446, 378 121, 623 6,617,050} 10, 665, 823 
Smiths Falls......... 20 3, 765,012 1,187 1, 780, 987 84, 643 2,704, 303 5,010,710 
Southampton......... 5 657, 986 346 473, 587 31,088 747, 635 1,616, 021 
DOURULOrdme aes as 58 9,613, 471 3, 425 5, 221, 756 269, 605 8,885,711} 15,945,712 
meorathroys ones wo 18 1,402, 270 584 614, 926 39, 159 2, 183, 881 3, 633, 196 
Streetsville........... 8 428, 837 126 189, 927 23, 209 1,211,089 1,525,181 
Sodbury =. 6 ia eee 42 3,209, 584 659 932, 664 82,392 1, 938, 787 3, 654, 476 
Swansea ave ers, 6 2, 890, 914 741 1,118, 694 135, 522 13737; 213 3, 826, 882 
pawastock pase tic. ke 11 650, 549 261 265, 954 21, 887 1, 486, 5382 1,922,905 
ehorald ess kel Ss 19} 16,447,505} 1,543} 3,158,255) — 1,579,801 6, 233,079] 14,131,726 
ei bumryy sates 7 1,871,918) 714 1, 250, 436 98, 331 3, 280, 045 6, 452, 744 
ailsonburg..8 see: 20} 2,007,985 630 856, 014 85,777} 4,638,981 6, 603,091 
(Moab oawhatepa ee pee eae 21 1, 567, 478 340 415, 808 43,011 766, 062 1,578, 939 
BE GrontOn ce ee ee 3,238] 647,907,281) 156, 459 259,307,913} 11,700,345] 481,504,056! 961 , 923, 997 
Brenton) ese hoe. 24 5, 040, 060 Hols 1, 604, 168 300, 728 6,513,583) 10,632,929 
Walkerton sites a... 16 1, 415, 039 463 545, 683 29, 263 704, 222 1, 490, 093 
Wallaceburg... 23.22. TES ALS BOT) 2977) 28 61a 75d 691, 791 5, 275,257| 18,137, 833 
Wiaterloow, ton. ae 48) 12,837,514 3,015 4,589,325 224, 056 6, 887, 829] 15,9389, 906 
Welland... i vc... 53] 48, 552, 603 9,939) 18,081,870} 4,829,654} 36,050,331] 82,250,094 
Wellington........... 8 723, 850 154 131, 586 34, 865 717, 433 1,197,004 
Westeliornes.2) 025 02 6 663, 757 204 287, 327 15, 033 1, 148, 923 1, 876, 282 
BVeSton ss. co eee 27| 15, 858,377 4,694 8,418, 299 258, 956 8,548,304] 18,774,374 
NATE... at, weal 11 1, 358, 234 389 544, 392 30, 587 993,710 1, 865, 129 
WMI SOT A Nees ee 229| 206, 850,571} 38,516} 85,965,874] 4,731,441] 247, 504,385 417, 745, 229 
Waneham co} 2b! 12 724, 043 304 373, 785 OBS EGE 1,070, 925 1,697,775 
Woodstock 228 i362: 57} 10,524,570) 3,481 4,971, 730 312,442} 9,702,860} 19,456,441 
Manitoba— 
ota ON s.2. oo ee se se, 34| 3,039,538 615 787, 980 106,324; 4,533,704] 6,223,280 
Neepawa............- 8 727,431 110 146, 587 95, 498 499, 449 1,044, 923 
Sieponitace.s 23h... <3 51} 14,660,736] 3,272) 4,870,367 498,989] 59,805,608} 73,140,799 
ive Pag ee 6 1,014, 804 Lv 272,691 4,711 412, 871 1,222) 511 
aranscona.. 2. ...5 624% 6] 23,596,700} 4,064) 7,310,518 608,365) 8,778,658} 17,694,001 
VTi I pes a 688] 100,511,565) 24,898} 35,807,283} 2,201,271] 106,485, 838] 174,523,234 
- Saskatchewan— 
MMielvalle we tage i. 8 249, 137 71 76, 423 24,031 995, 690 1, 222, 438 
Moose Jaw........... 42| 8,079,517/ 1,478! 2,207,838 405,101) 25,744,184) 31,776,952 
North Battleford. ... 11 745, 232 290 465,744 25,579 570,209} 1,427,537 
Prince Albert........ 74h 3,717,814 1,304 1,908, 179 141,973] 10,045,646] 13,313,303 
Beenie ee in Le a: 102} 18,911,228} 3,430) 5,721,379 981,545) 23,305,802} 35,785,047 
pasikatOOns 2... 050.65 78| 10,330,510} 1,965] + 2,811, 927 371,393] 20,934,495} 29,992,998 
Swift Current........ 11 396, 789 105 130, 248 22,366 935, 808 1,306, 818 
BOTCON a. Ceo: task gd 12 545, 003 134 169, 146 28, 604 778, 156 1,111, 068 
Alberta— 
Galeany o.oo oe vita ks 203} 44,273,115} 6,233) 9,754,177 637,883} 45,750,478] 70,849, 587 
HMamonton:.)....5.5. 186) 27,767,185) 6,641 9, 838, 153 573,203] 62,670,798} 82,896,502 
SEEIDIIC LG re cecon lok: 30} 2,726, 503 633 835, 248 71,675} 2,778,488} 5,659,070 
Medicine Hat........ 23} 7,932,986 1,035] 1,320,073 77,575] 8,652,443} 11,711,748 
Red Deer: .. 0.0 ...05. 12) 495, 706 106 127, 671 23, 349 1,026, 297 1,384, 081 
British Columbia— 
IMCIOWHA S050 sc oes 22) 2,051,961 468 625, 860 44,578} 1,279,493} 2,360,040 
MEISGION esc. oral ous 12 1,212, 865 197 267, 266 23,305} 1,429,256] 1,994,354 
NATION cre ok ae 23 759, 563 263 390, 355 30, 980 475, 381 1,160, 826 
INeISOO on. es oe he 25 Nl 257 305 329 460,995 32,198 818, 652 1,673, 138 
New Westminster... . 91} 20,463,591 5,037} 8,744,444 518,582] 19,915,427} 37,402,702 
Port Alberni......... 9 5, 961, 673 1,141 De AGS 104 94,505 3, 483, 693 8, 841, 286 
Port Moody... )..).. 4 1,511, 822 365 720, 300 35,837) 1,065,738] 2,278,783 
Prince Rupert........ 21 8,018, 957 1,905 4,367, 808 197, 805 4,974,868} 13,092,453 
meet Vancouver........... 898| 193,795,910} 45,971] 81,059,815] 3,138,236) 130,442,455] 288, 196, 900 
MEN CTNON 0 oii a's bis se 21 1, 147, 605 398 517, 641 64, 702 1,045,451] 2,012,685 
MCUBOTIA So, ci... bs 143! 18,731,583!  5,686| 10,378,408 471,301| 10,127,295} 32,083,580 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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Section 1 of this Chapter deals with the Government controls made necessary 
by wartime conditions, Government aid to civil construction under the Dominion 
Housing Acts, and emergency housing under Wartime Housing Limited and the 
Veterans’ Land Act. 


Section 2 gives the value of construction contemplated, as shown by contracts 
awarded and building permits issued, to the end of 1945, and is therefore in the 
nature of a forecast of work still to be undertaken. Section 3 includes a statement 
on the recently instituted annual survey of dwelling units constructed in Canada. 
It also combines statistics of the Annual Census of Construction in summary form; 
these statistics cover the bulk of building and construction work actually completed 
to the end of 1944 and are comprehensive inasmuch as they include all types of 
construction dealt with in Sections 1 and 2 that were actually completed by the end 
of the year stated; they are not, however, all-inclusive as is pointed out at p. 467. 


Section 1..—The Government and the Construction Industry 


Subsection 1.—Government Control Over Construction* 


From the outbreak of war to 1941, the rapid expansion of industry had taxed 
the nation’s resources to such an extent that Canada was forced to impose restrictions 
on new construction, repairs and alterations and, for this purpose, the Department 
of Munitions and Supply established a Construction Control. 


The Control immediately placed on a permit basis almost all construction 
projects other than those of a minor nature. Until the latter part of 1944 a very 
strict licensing policy was followed and licences were granted only to those projects 
that were most essential to the war effort. 


As prospects of an end of the War in Europe improved, licences were granted 
more freely to allow the construction of dwellings and of industrial projects likely 
to provide post-war employment. Further relaxations in the Control were put 
into effect following V-E Day in May, 1945, and V-J Day in August, 1945. All 
remaining restrictions were removed on Dec. 5, 1945, and the Control itself was 
dissolved on that date. 


Public Contracts.—Previous to the War, Dominion Government contracts 
for the construction and maintenance of public buildings, harbour facilities, bridges, 
etc., were let by the Department of Public Works. During the war years, such 
contracts for civilian purposes continued under the jurisdiction of that Department, 
though all war construction contracts were let by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, the Department of ‘Transport and the Department of National Defence. 


* Prepared by the Publicity Branch, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa. 
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Since the establishment of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply in January, 
1946, government reconstruction programs, so far as they concern construction 
projects, are determined as to urgency and put into execution in order of importance. 

Also, each project is scored as to whether the available labour and materials required 
- might be deterring any more necessary housing construction. Close liaison is being 
carried on between the Department of Reconstruction and Supply and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Subsection 2.—Government Aid to Civil Housing 


The construction industry, characteristically sensitive to general economic 
influences, suffered far more during the severe depression of 1929-36 than most 
sections of industry. To alleviate depressed conditions in such an important 
industry, and also in recognition of the widespread benefits that result directly 
and indirectly from construction activity, the Dominion Government did much after 
1934 to stimulate building by encouraging private construction. 


The Dominion Housing Act of 1935 is outlined at pp. 473-474 of the 1938 Year 
Book; Part I is the only section of that Act under which loaning operations are still 
carried on. The numbers of loans granted under the Government Home Improve- 
ment Plan, which was in existence from Nov. 1, 1936, to Oct. 31, 1940, are shown at 
pp. 370-371 of the 1941 Year Book. An outline of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act, 1938, appears at pp. 469-470 of the 1940 Year Book. “Loans made 
under the Housing Acts and the Home Improvement Plan between 1935 and the 
outbreak of war aggregated about $100,000,000 which, of course, represented 
only part of the capital actually spent, since the borrowers contributed large 
- amounts on their own account. ; 


The National Housing Act, 1944.—The National Housing Act, 1944, the 
third general housing Act proclaimed in Canada, was proclaimed (with the exception 
of Part IV which makes provision for Home Extension and Home Improvement 
Loans) on Jan. 18, 1945. It hag been administered since Jan. 1, 1946, by the Central 

‘Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which was created to act in place of, or on be- 
half of, the Minister of Finance in the operation of the National Housing Act and 
provide discounting facilities for the loan and mortgage companies. 


As of Dec. 31, 1945, 31,700 family housing units had been erected under the 
three Acts, the average loan made for the construction of each unit being approxim- 
_ ately $3,270. | 
This Act covers the entire housing field and makes provision for:— 
(1) Loans to prospective home-owners wishing to build for themselves. 
(2) Loans to assist in the construction of co-operative housing projects. 
_ (8) Loans to builders who intend building either for sale or for rental purposes. 
(4) Loans to limited-dividend corporations undertaking the construction of 
low-rental housing projects. 
(5) Guarantees to life insurance companies investing funds in the construction 
of low-rental and moderate-rental housing projects. 
(6) Assistance to municipalities collaborating with limited-dividend corpora- 
tions or life insurance companies in slum-clearance schemes. 


(7) Housing research and community planning. 
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The following statistics relate to the 1944 Act only and cover the period from 
Jan. 18, 1945, to Dec. 31, 1945: number of loans made 4,838; number of family 
housing units, 5,886; amount of loans approved $22,512,225; average amount of 
loan $4,655. » 


Loans to Prospective Home-Owners.—Loans are made through any of the 48 
approved lending institutions authorized to make loans under the National Housing 
Act of 1944. Twenty-five per cent of the money borrowed is loaned by the Dominion 
Government and 75 p.c. by the lending institution. The rate of interest charged 
is 4-5 p.c. per annum, and the period of the loan is usually 20 years but may be 
increased to as much as 30 years, where approved community planning and proper 
zoning regulations exist. 


~ Houses must be designed and built according to minimum standards and speci- 
fications laid down by Order in Council and must meet with the approval both of 
the lending institution and of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The 
Corporation provides, free of charge, a booklet of low-cost house designs and working 
drawings may be obtained at a cost of $10 per set. 


The maximum loan procurable under the Act for building a single-family 
house is $6,400, and then only for a house containing four or more bedrooms. For 
smaller houses the amount is reduced. The required equity, or down payment, on 
a loan of $6,400 is $1,600; and the rate of repayment on a loan of this amount over 
a 20-year period is $40-35 per month, plus one-twelfth of the estimated annual 
and school taxes. 


Loans to Co-operative Groups.—Loans to groups of prospective home-owners 
who intend to build co-operative housing projects are made in much the same manner 
as to an individual. The usual maximum loan for any single-family housing unit, 
whether the project consists of separate houses or of a block of apartments, is 
$6,400. The interest rate is 4-5 p.c. per annum, and the normal period of amortiza- 
tion is 20 years. In a co-operative group of this nature, if any one shareholder 
fails to make his payments on the loan, the responsibility for them devolves upon 
the other members of the group. There is considerable interest being shown at 
the present time in co-operative housing. This subject is dealt with in Chapter 

XVII, pp. 617-618. 


Loans to Builders—Loans to builders building for sale are handled in a 
manner similar to those made to individual home-owners—except that 25 p.c. of 
the total amount of the loan is withheld until the house has been sold to a satis- 
factory purchaser who can assume the National Housing Act mortgage from the 
builder. | 


Financing the builder who proposes to rent his houses is slightly different. 
In such eases, the loan may not exceed 80 p.c. of the lending value of the project 
and, except in the Province of Quebec, a chattel mortgage must be given in addition 
to the original mortgage for any rental project containing more than four family- 
housing units. The chattels referred to are such apparatus and equipment as form 
an integral part of the property which is security for the joint loan (refrigeration 
equipment, gas and electric stoves, ete.). Further, even though approved com- 
munity planning and proper zoning regulations exist, the period of the loan (which 
is normally 20 years) cannot be increased to more than 25 years. 
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Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Corporations. — A limited-dividend housing 
corporation is a corporation or group of persons who decide to erect a large-scale 
low-rental housing project from which they will receive not more than 5 p.c. profit 
per annum on their original investment. 


Let us assume that they wish to purchase a tract of land and to erect on it 
two or three hundred low-rental houses. The total scheme will cost, say, $1,000,000. 
The corporation can borrow up to $900,000 from the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for their purpose—provided, of course that the Government is satisfied 
as to the soundness of the project both from a financial and from a constructional 
point of view. 


The corporation will pay 3 p.c. interest per annum on the loan, the period 
of which is the life of the project up to a maximum of 50 years. After that period 
the project must be disposed of according to pre-determined arrangements. Mean- 
while, the limited-dividend housing corporation will have been permitted to make 
only 5 p.c. profit per annum on their original $100,000 investment. 


Guarantees to Life Insurance Companies.—By provision of the National Housing 
Act, life insurance companies may invest up to 5 p.c. of their total assets in 
Canada in the purchase of land and the erection thereon of low-rental and moderate- 
rental housing projects, including accommodation for retail stores, shops, offices, 
etc., but not including hotels. Any life insurance company so investing may receive 
from the Dominion Government a guarantee of a net return of 2-5 p.c. per annum 
of the cost of the project for the period of the project’s useful life, up to a maximum 
of 50 years. 


If the company chooses to accept this guarantee on its investment, it must 


retain ownership of the project, and it must also establish a reserve comprising all 


net earnings in any year after its completion in excess of 6 p-c. per annum on the 
cost of the project. Out of this reserve any advances made under the guarantee 
must be repaid. 


In addition to insurance companies, any approved lending institution may be 
declared by the Order in Council to be eligible for the advantages available under 


_ this particular section of the National Housing Act. 


Slum Clearance.—Let us suppose that a municipality wishes to clear an objection- 
able slum area with the assistance of the National Housing Act and to rebuild it 


with low-cost housing. First, it must buy the land and properties concerned. 


Then, having cleared them, it must sell the land to a limited-dividend housing 
corporation or to an insurance company that intends to construct a housing project 
of the kind previously referred to. The municipality may then obtain a grant from 
the Dominion Government of 50 p.c. of the amount by which the cost of acquiring 


and clearing the land has exceeded the price obtained for it from the insurance 


company or corporation, provided that the remaining 50 p.c. is borne by the munici- 


e pality, either alone or with the help of its Provincial Government. 


H ousing Research and Community Planning.—Provision is also made under the 


2 Act for the following kinds of research and specialized public services: (a) inves- 
tigation into housing conditions and measures to be taken for their improvement; 


(b) preparation of plans of low-cost houses ; (c) public education on the subject. of 


Ee community planning, etc.; (d) research into all aspects of building; (e) studies of 
land utilization in co-operation with municipalities; (f) technical development. 
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The following table brings together the loans made under the housing legislation 


passed since 1935. 


{.—_Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and Part I of the 
National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, by Provinces, 1937-45 


w loans) made under 


Norr.—This table is a combined statement of the net loans (cancellations and ne 
1935, to December, 


the three Acts named. Loans and amounts approved under the 1935 Act from October, 
1936, are given at p. 447 of the 1945 Year Book. 


LOANS 
Province -——- - - - 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
P.E.I. 4 5 2 at Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
INS mies 186 139 144 94 72 14 4 6 59 
IN ase ee 48 50 50 30 25 vf Nil Nil 23 
Quester: 303 355 512 397 425 91 246 —191 462 
Ont eee 604 1,076 2, 823 Se lo2 2,458 686 1,170 772 2,067 
Man 36 11 264 429 602 61 164 218 634 
Sask 2 5 30 24 22 1 Nil 18 94 
ATtaimens Nil Nil Nil Nil ss Nil 469 
BCx a: 243 784 724 1,101 1,089 147 136 398 625 
Totals... 1,426 2,524 4,549 5,228 4,693 1,007 1,720 1,393 4,433 
AMOUNTS 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Po. 21,670 26, 000 11, 400 6, 400 - - - - - 
IN Saaize 837,692| 571,831) 563,880} 350, 030} 247,930 48, 820 12, 800 20,600} 265,760 
INGB ice 219,188 240, 750 223,130 112, 650 90,375 23, 120 - - 100, 620 
Que..... 2,348,514] 2,939,553] 4,256, 502 2,402,410] 1,428,137} 327,730 815,678| —4,1401) 2,991,770 
Onto c.ck 3, 484, 833 7,376, 842/11, 341, 565 10,016, 187| 7, 568, 169 2,017,116] 3, 695, 642 2,718, 435|10, 254, 206 
Man.....| 207,750 606, 539) 1,269, 896 1, 625, 468] 1,993, 960 187, 554 516, 144 777, 992| 3,030, 448 
Sask. 8, 200 16,800} 236,302 73,195 79,100 3,600 - 62,460} 402,620 
Alta..... - - ~ - - - - — | 2,098, 800 
BiC es 988, 348] 2, 863, 634) 2,405, 043 3,299,742] 3,265,552] 420,956 410, 869| 1,279,680} 3,119,000 
Totals... .|8,066,195|14, 641, 949/20, 307,718 17,886, 082|14,673,223| 3,028,896 5,451,133] 4,855, 027/22, 263, 224 


1 Loans cancelled exceeded loans approved by the number and amount stated. 


Subsection 3.—Wartime Construction and Emergency Housing 


Wartime Construction.—Material on construction for war purposes appears 
at pp. 447-448 of the 1945 Canada Year Book. During the War, this type of 
construction was controlled by the Department of Munitions and Supply, which 


was amalgamated on Jan. 1, 1946, with the Department of Reconstruction and. 
renamed the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. The construction con- 


tracts awarded for war purposes are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Construction Contracts (Commitments) Awarded for War Purposes Through 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 1940-45 

Norr.—In addition to the totals shown, orders have been placed by the Department of Transport for 
defence construction work on account of the U.S. Forces and other agencies. The Department of National 
Defence incurred expenditures for war projects not included above, largely where Service labour has been 


used. In addition, substantial construction work has been undertaken by private companies, notably the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd. 


Chi A Le La. ne 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Air Force Projects— 
Wontracte: tae thee hee ee No. 630 898 1,012 738 302 69 
Vallee at tee $000 69, 945 72,684 82,935 49,138 115532 1,893 
Army Projects— 
Contracisiiici hence s No. 98 220 496 PN 166 52 
Valtieiertise ie yids eae $000 14, 250 13, 946 58, 125 22,975 8,969 3,959 
Naval Projects— 
Wonbracts ee scan eNOS No. 28 90 225 230 194 86 
Viele esate einen tengo p ee $000 960 10, 909 36, 430 24,183 10,379 3,939 
Housing Projects! IO OL te Mee RTS ie $000 ~ 33, 601 32,044 7,954 5,071 Nil 
Potals ee ke, eh $000 85,155 131,140 204,534 104,250 35,951 9,791 
Contracts awarded by the Dept. of 
Transport for Airfield Construc- 
CON WR hs ee FURR ee At $000 17, 100 29, 400 53, 600 44 200 _ 26, 200 2,500 


Grand Totals........ $°000 | 102,255 | 160,540 | 258,134 | 148,450 62,151 12,291 
1 Awarded by Wartime Housing Limited. : 


Wartime Housing Limited.—In February, 1941, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply had decided upon definite measures to relieve housing pressure 
in congested areas. Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown Company, was created 
by Order in Council and charged with the duty of finding accommodation for war 
workers and their families in areas where the need for Government action was 
apparent. Where possible, the Company obtained lands from the municipality, 
always with a view to getting improved property; where it was not improved, 
new townsites had to be constructed. In this way, entire new communities were 


set up by the Company to accommodate plants located in remote areas. Up to 


May 1, 1944, Wartime Housing Limited had either erected or under construction 
the following buildings in connection with war workers:— + 


17,344 Houses 1 Port control building 
69 Staff houses 20 Community halls 
15 Bunk houses 2 Chinese living quarters 
3 Men’s centres 1 Building for coloured people 
10 Women’s centres 2 Hospitals 
19 Dining halls 1 General store 
30 Schools 1 Help’s quarters 
2 Manning pools E: 1 Hiring hall 
7 Administration buildings 1 Wood camp 
1 Marine school 4 Waterworks buildings 


In the later stages of the War and since the end of hostilities, some munition 


workers’ houses were moved and converted to houses for service men and veterans, 


and certain staff houses and other buildings were declared surplus as the need for 
them disappeared with the removal of wartime conditions. 

The housing situation, even by May 1, 1944, had become very acute in a number 
of municipalities. Where the situation affected the general population, it was found 


_ that the families of men in the Armed Forces were under a handicap in securing proper 


housing accommodation because the head of the family was at that time overseas. 
It was therefore decided that, where a municipality could show a definite need for 


- housing, the Government would proceed with the construction of ‘houses for the 
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Under this plan, Wartime Housing 


families of persons in the Armed Services. 
5, 1,287 houses (37 apartments) 


Limited started during 1944 and completed in 194 
for veterans in various centres as follows :— 


Gonlslan@ obs Cree seeminietce > 25 apts. Sarnia tO mt cnet ccaene eee eet 50 houses 
Viancouvers Duca emicert 100 houses TH OTOM GOA OM bine miterete ce totett a ees DARI) ci 
Brantlord sOnibnmsemce tee 100% Wandsor, Ontyareenctesme serels 250d 
Hamilton Ontescemcveyecr name PRY) Al YOue Gaeta sets heel pay. 
Londons Ont... nieces HOU ne Se riihie hol ove Niel oe yeein 6,8 sehen cca Oe os 
Oshawa .Ontewecee eee Tyas oS Hlathifaxe Nes one teteets cigs sia 12 apts. 


During the latter half of 1945, an extensive program for houses for service 
men and returning veterans was entered upon. Contracts were placed for 6,711 
houses in the centres listed, all of which were completed and occupied early in 1946. 

A larger program of building low-rental houses is planned for completion by thes 


end of 1946. 


Tamiloopay: 13.0 bel ognwattes 100 houses Fort William, Ont....... ... 100 houses 
TWelowilas bo. cee st teen 100mak onc onOntercysam eters 50a 

| Br MALGICI A BYACIE Ain le Amo bl o 100%" Ottawa; Oneesessccsenute ts 200 Mies 
VaANnCOUV ELL bs O ss. semen sitet 1,006. * Owen Sound, Ont.........-. As Wes ire 
WACtOL a ONG see tegen ee 150% es Peterborough, Ont.......... OOM tess 
Galgary pAltan. <s.qc2 2p + ire 500 =“ PortsActbur, Outseen irra TOO tas 
Edmonton, Alta..........:. 350 pies Preston, Ontiacaesieseerntee 50 es 
Wethbridve vAltame cer osu 50am Sarnia sOmts jamie rere 5 Ome 
Moose Jaw, Sask.........-. 5 Oe ati Sault Ste Marie, Ont........ OMe 
Prince Albert, Sask.......-. 50 1S St. Catharines, Ont......... 50 anaes 
Reoina, Sasks gees. +. ek 300 mee Smiths Falls, Ont..-....:.. 5Olma ae 
Saskatoon, Sask............ 300m en Porontog Ont «ates ster ete 600 36“ 
Sutherland, Sask.........-- Sait rss HallQu6. Ais. woes 150. 
Monkton oasis, sae eek an BOL ass Montreal: Quewencine sec ADS ee 
St. Boniface, Man........... OO Sere Point-aux-Trembles, Que.... 25 “ 
Studamess Wane om eet ate as BOs Sherbrooke, Que........---- Yh tS 
Transconad Manmade ee Dies SaintelobnaN: basen eer eee 1009 
Winnipeg, Man...........--- O50 aa Halifax IN Sancnce tice eel ie 
Brantford. Ontewsse eee 100m 2°" Halifax Sitrade ti ee acr 17 apts. 
GormwallsO ntensa aectscesert: 5Oie +s 


Construction Plans under the Veterans’ Land Act.—In May, 1944, in 
anticipation of the needs of the post-war period, a construction program was set 
up which provided for the building of 3,000 homes on small holdings of one acre, 
to be sold under the terms of the Veterans’ Land Act. 

No actual construction was undertaken in 1944. Activities were confined to 
the surveying and purchasing of land suitable for subdivisions of one-acre lots, and 
to the organizing of sources of supply of seasoned lumber. 

By April, 1945, construction of 3,000 homes was under way, centred mainly, 
on the perimeters of the following points:— 


MaRrITIMES— SASKATCHEWAN— 
Ii Rona Wehivens beg waece ok Weneaey iaiee ma Wes re 20 PrncerAl bere sce ctcee oacroderert 15 
AN limo ca SO oe OO aon ope aoe 15 Regina, \.h4 cn satis enti pm etuee 25 
@harlostetowner. ese see cee 10 Sagkatoomsaee te oss dene aie 25 
IMGscellaneauses cf aes. nlem heute 30 Moose dance onat conan. mtd 15 
— 75 — 80 
QuEBEC— ALBERTA— 
IMontrealttts stir Sano. omemade re LT. ES CamOnLOnserac ene wena clone 120 
erbroO kere cite don .e nenner 30 Galearyirs aia s see ee 105 
— 147 Red MI COrA ae Sele create nancs 25 
Tethbridgesscs.-2 sae car ee a 30 
== 280 
OntTARIO— British CoLuMBIA— 
“POLONLO MORE Ak ee 400 WiGtOnia saaeratie saan to eaten 99 
Opa We ene crate nie els ek 140 VANCOUVED Ree cc emis co lente 310 
Elainat boners feet te, tecteas saree tat 100 Kam loOpseaisake see ee ee 30 
TiGTON eee Arte toss say aero cncnenys 100 WViernonurec poet hen ie eile 20 
Windsor en ee, oe eC (Chilliwack: Me eto ieee caeroe 45 
Mascellancousien .tassin ee acbio eee 8 Mission sais ieeaits ao aeiseban a ances 25 
—1, 228 ING al Osete eco eet e Deoieiactaiae 20 ‘he 
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A great many difficulties were encountered due to the insufficiency and ineffici- 
ency of labour, both skilled and unskilled, to the lack of materials and consequent 
delays in deliveries and to extremely bad weather conditions during critical stages 
of construction. Consequently, the program was seriously retarded, and the costs 
rose above carefully prepared estimates. 


Although only approximately 60 p.c. of the program was completed by Dec. 31, 
1945, the balance will be available by June 1, 1946. 


Section 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section barometric statistics are given of work actually in sight either 
as contracts awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of 
work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is com- 
pleted and duly reported in the Census of Construction. F urther, values of con- 


tracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often under- 
estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of Section 3 


cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of 
any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards large 
contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one 
year. The figures here given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 3 
and are valuable as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated 
during the period. 


Construction Contracts.—The figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, for construction contracts awarded during 1945 showed a total 
of $409,032,700. This represented a 40 p.c. increase over 1944 and was the highest 
value reached since 1930. A peak of $577,000,000 was recorded in 1929; and a 
depression low of $97,000,000 in 1933. The large volume of work in 1945 was 
carried out despite difficulties in the supply of building materials and construction 
labour. 


The volume of residential building, which accounted for almost one-half of the 
total value of all construction, showed an increase of 49-4 p.c. over 1944. This 


_was largely in single-family dwellings, apartment construction being down $2,570,000 
or 29-1 p.c. from the previous year. It is expected that residential construction in 


1946 will exceed the 1945 total as the demand for new homes has not begun to be 
met. At the present time, the only limiting factor in house construction is the 
availability of materials and labour. 


Industrial construction showed an increase of 28-7 p.c. over 1944, while activ- 
ities in road-building and hydro-electric projects were responsible for the rise of 
53-3 p.c. in engineering construction. Business or commercial construction was up 
25-8 p.c. from the 1944 total; with the exception of public building construction, 
every subdivision in this classification showed an increase. 


The centre of construction activity in the Dominion in 1945 was Ontario with 
awards totalling $151,856,000, or 37-1 p.c. of the total. Quebec followed with 
29-8 p.c., and British Columbia with 9-3 p.c. The greatest percentage increases 
over 1944 were shown by Saskatchewan and Manitoba, amounting to 181-6 p.e. 
and 72-2 p.c., respectively. 
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2.—Walues of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1912-45 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


ee a Came nen 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
TOLD take Solemn 463,083,000 |] 1924.............- 276 261,100 5 Wi 0s0 28. era eee 162, 588, 000 
1918 rc en rene 384,157,000 || 1925..........--.- 2975978, OU0 = ead fa: sataetOerste 224, 056, 700 
LOLA, etenenrees 241, 952,000 || 1926............-. 372. 947-900: 1) 1938..0.8 eves ee 187,277, 900 
83, 916, 000 NOD ont ole e erccoenecdt hays 418, 951, 600 OS OP aariee to sere ese 187,178, 500 
99,311,000 | 1928... 0. e082 472,032,600 |} 1940......... RS oat 346, 009, 800 
84 841000 =}. 1929" 0025 oo. Se 576,651,800 || 1941.............. 393, 991, 300 
99,842,000 |} 1930....... Later we 456,999,600 || 1942.............. 281, 594, 100 
1919: eats eee ice 100.028, 000) | 29ST8 2. Ao ae een 315,482,000 |) 1943.............- 206, 103, 900 
ROD 0 Paterenre Cicer in 255, 605, 000 W932 seen eae 132, 872, 400 T9444 he, nreis erties 291, 961, 800 
LOD ee cnet ete 240; 138,300 }) 1038.5 iacedis vo ster: 97,289,800 |]: 1945........5. 600s 409 , 032,700 
LOD icle ts cece temeete 331, 843, 800 OSA eais' onetet coke 125, 811, 500 
1903 a eects 814. 954:300" A980 ice ae see 160, 305, 000 


4.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1940-45 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Province and Type of 


Chasiection 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Province $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,135, 100 413, 800 566, 100 719, 300 657, 900 904, 900 
INTO VS COLIA eereieteoretevelatere <ae'e 12,106,900] 25,309,300} 19,780, 500 7,535, 500 9,157,200} 14,681,900 
New Brunswick............ 6,900,100} 11,013,300 5, 958, 900 6,620,600} 9,898,000 10, 720, 000 
Quebeewarcekeer-le rer eased 96,326,300] 154,541,200) 92, 235, 500 61,816,700} 89,884, 800 121, 948, 400 
Ontariosa nes ee one 146, 806, 100] 145,598, 600| 108,679, 500 83,025,300) 111,741, 800 151, 856, 000 
Manito bans cetein eaeieersueley~ 28,003,700} 11,701,600) 13,914,300) 10, 083,900} 12,906,400) 22,228,700 
Saskatchewan. cotteus son 12,566,700} 11,098,700 5,480,200} 3,970,000 5,677,600} 15,986,100 
IN ertarcutads os ae kicmenkorll 23,940,100] 15,598,800) 14,401,100) 18, 529,300] 19,501,900) 32,677,800 
British Columbia........... 17,224,800] 18,716,000} 20,578,000 13,803,300] 32,536,200} 38, 033, 900 
Grand Totals.......... 346,009,800} 393,991,300 281,594,100} 206,103,900 291,961,800} 409,032,700 
Type of Construction 
RESIDENTIAL— ; 
Apartments. cece 8, 530, 700 6,177,300 868, 200 913, 400 8,856,600} 6,282,800 
Residences csesa eee ae oe 59,139,200] 86,222,100] 78,411,600 78,195, 700| 122,386,500 189, 740, 400 
ToTats, RESIDENTIAL....| 67,669,900 92,399,400] 79,279,800) 79,109, 100 131, 243,100} 196,023,200 
BusINESS— 
@hiirches iste eee 2,523,300} 2,808,900 1,250, 700 1,198, 400 1,688,100} 3,321,700. 
Public garages...........:; 2,564,500} 3,347,900 959, 200 1,269, 900 1,940,100) 3,245, 400 
Hospitals ce severe co 8, 760, 200 6,445,100} 5,037,600 6, 144,600) 18,529,300 22,061,300 
Hotels and clubs.......... 3,844,200] 2,220,200 5,211,300} 2,370,400) 2,442,300 2,589, 800 
Office buildings........... 4,974,100] 5,464,700} 5,090,300 2,826,700} 3,742,900 5,316, 500 
Public buildings.......... 57,903,500} 50,870,100) 65,856, 300 30,660,400} 13,022,000} 7,407,400 
Scliools ric wens cece et 6, 1389, 600 5, 748, 600 3,261,200} 4,304, 800 8,346,700) 15,583,700 
Stones seca eee ent, iene 8,080,700} 9,406,100} 2,994,600 1,813,100} 3,999,300] 6,571,200 
“BN EASTOS ee ion ae. eee bee e 1,290,000} 2,115,300 302, 200 244, 200 322, 500 401, 400 
Warehousessuke.-tiseasac 8,519,400} 12,130, 200 8,201,400} 10,185,400} 14,590,700 19, 798, 500 
Toraus, BUSINESS.:..... 104,599, 500) 100,552,100} 98, 164, 800 61,017,900} 68,623,900 86, 296, 900 
DNDUSTRIADM eR caer see ee = ols 121,760,800) 92,805,300) 74,084,500 32,857,000} 58,712,100} 75,540,200 
ENGINEERING— 
Bridges ne yebte cle ste terer 2,639,200} 3,550,900 1,351,200} 2,059,200 1,519,000) 2,099,300 
Dams and wharves....... 3, 834,800| 12,440,900 6,950,900} 3,708,200} 5,718,400 2,467, 000 
Sewers and watermains... 3, 880, 900 6,772,400] 3,567,800 1,795,200} 2,244,900 5, 284, 900 
Roads and streets........ 28, 844,400| 25,093,000) 12,414,200 11,222,600] 14,428,100} 20,231,300 
General engineering....... 12,780,300} 60,377,300] 5,780,900 14, 334, 700 9,472,300} 21,089,900 
Torats, ENGINEERING..| 51,979,600 108, 234,500} 30,065,000) 33,119, 900 33,382,700] 51,172,400 


s 
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Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 cities; in 1920 it was extended to cover 58 municipalities, 
including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the automobile, 
a growing percentage of persons working in cities were residing outside the municipal 
boundaries of the cities in which they earned their living. In 1940 the series was 
again extended to cover 204 municipalities. 


Building permits issued in 1945 registered an increase of 53-2 p.c. compared 
with 1944. 


5.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1944 and 1945 


Norr.-Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1944 will be found in the correspondin, 
table of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked e the record goes back to 1910; the 
23 places marked © were added in 1920. 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1944 1945 Municipality 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 283,670 600,705 || Quebec—concluded 
oCharlottetown.......... 283, 670 600,705 || e Montreal ( e Maison- 
NGUVE) i seee ea aa eo 18, 675,039 | 21,932,698 
Montreal East.......... ,181 391,348 
Nova Scotia.............. 3,971,420 | 4,101,950 Montreal North......... 338, 655 516, 390 
Montreal West.......... 26, 250 41,050 
PRIMERS Goeee eens: 53, 700 41,031 Mount Royal........... 1,648,375 | 1,761,650 
Bridgewater............ 8, 650 67,150 Norandais file. au: ws 10,270 216,850 
Dartmouth ie.cs. cee: 109,385 280,095 Outremont: 25-355 6.7.0.2 288, 900 866, 100 
Glaes Baye. st See: 181, 163 308, 684 Point-aux-Trembles..... 164, 630 297, 055 
Sl aliiaxn orcs yt, Bitoni. 2,793,092 1, 923,295 PomteClaire........;.. 234, 273 255, 613 
LVErPOOl sn ike oe os es 6, 725 Ai 425! 1) @ Quebec ns io. enc. coe 3,573,455 | 4,351,565 
o New Glasgow........... 110, 895 221,610 Ramouskige Mess. 143, 450 13,700 
New Waterford......... 45,140 68, 210 Riviére-du-Loup........ 66, 4333 86, 024 
North Sydney......... a 18, 800 107, 500 FLOWS Ie) Ce aa I 76, 780 86, 953 
SV ONCY se sk os oe cctean s 825, 985 474,780 Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. 199, 875 216, 854 
Sydney Mines........... 62, 190 118,840 Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 117,555 31,195 
ePrurOs Cx Pee soe oh 217, 130 330, 170 St. Hyacinthe.......... 385, 060 730, 961 
arm ough: ee rit 38, 565 113, 160 SS Pap ALTN ok SERS EOE oy 1 be 421,670 304, 050 
St. Jéromesniar. os... 431, 845 504, 420 
ae ee de Urenriem ert eon 
tei Lam betters: sen se 160, 735 5 
New Brunswick......... 1,227,879 | 1,686,709 St. Laurent... Ole 208, 88 4 406, 230 
Campbellton............| 36,973 78028} oo vewanizan Halls: -.-.- Set SIR | WASE, 
Chatham... 002, 3,785 | 7,000 || * Sherbrooke... +] 1,218,250 | 1,749,945 
Dalhousie............... 25,355 13, 210 ea et Pace! 
5 e Three Rivers........... 636,226 | 1,388,020 
0 Fredericton............. 43,440 176, 260 Val d’O 101.875 248.885 
®Moncton...2............ 462, 616 584,725 ao a 
Valleyfield.............. 295, 110 476, 249 
Newcastle.............. 25, 510 14, 750 
Saini John)... ,.... 623; 70:15 742,076 ||); LONGUN os fase ose + oe oe le 
St. Stephen............. 6, 500 69, 750 eg OUNG ah AcieMtin.n Sota? , ' 
Ontario... . cece. ee. 46,793,136 | 80,053,564 
ULC US On an ea 38,933,871 | 50,250,668 ~sgee 
Amherstburg........... | 49,750 120, 810 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 183, 805 512, 487 BaArriGs exe Fea a 183, 425 599,325 
PIC OULIN Bis 5s 6 hive 25% 682, 955 635,325 || 0 Belleville............... 219, 120 411, 755 
Coaticook sii. cs. ok 63, 810 55, 615 Bowmanville........... 10, 925 28,040 
Drummondyille......... 912,450 384, 850 Bracebridge............ 6, 800 18,100 
Granby..... a eee et ah 911, 404 586, 269 Brampton einen tas 182,011 243, 994 
Grand ’Mére............ 119, 200 310, 890 o Brantiord e.g. cine 953, 309 609, 776 
Memapstead i. ots 464, 550 227,490 Brockvalleds 3a, a0 69, 845 314,175 
TE DVRS Sg nk eae 443,968 673, 675 Burlingtons anes y 304, 994 278, 660 
moervalle: ooo. 02c. oes. 106, 450 178,475 Campbellford........... 18, 200 24, 450 
MMOLE... 2) oo alec hla 212, 520 1,214,145 ||}oChatham............... 389, 206 1,019,320 
Wouduicre..2 07.) 6... 2: 267, 900 294,375 Cobourg 2 eure ee 26, 875 52,100 
Hache os 7. se .sks.!, 576, 192 973,111 Cochrane 22) 2 bo oe: 6, 450 34, 800 
RPEOEAATIO. Ao oie ci) vines - 86, 159 71, 250 Collingwood............ 28, 833 23, 548 
MEECUG. 65. oe bees 353,485 | 1,082,924 Comwall eae ee 326, 470 491, 133 
LOO Sta a a 261,300 291,350 Dundas sewers hee > 93,197 506, 700 
Longueuil...4........... 256,315 506, 535 Hastview. 2 seine s 217, 990 338,350 
PRCEAOUICL. one 5 cry odo 38, 485 106, 595 Etobicoke Twp......... 1,970,830 | 4,486,247 
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5.—WValues of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1944 and 1945— ' 
concluded 


Province and 


Municipality 1944 
Weiss sk Ch Site See OSE eaae aE 
$ 
Ontario—continued 
lWoreacjobls OUR AR ASA nooo 1, 133,350 
Honb Lies. cance 46, 982 
Fort Frances..... 6...) 44, 825 
e Fort William.... ae 683, 000 
© Galtitenc. citese caer 231, 853 
Gananoque... . sss 39,417 
Gloucester Twp........- 295, 000 
Goderich tasssctee nese 25, 656 
oe. Guelpliantewueesc cts 190, 670 
Haileybury..<.:-..--<-- 23, 225 
eo Ea maltom sce cesierici oes inl 3, 288, 593 
EVAN ONGRS .c eeteeiatieiensts i: 25,675 
Hawkesbury.........--- 5, 500 
Huntsville.... 2.6... 38,125 
Inwersoll. :.o.e heeds f* 20,200 
Kapuskasing. . ; 163, 240 
aes sede i br oer ete. eS 52, 871 
@sICINGSEOM Wom cacte Hoveslirel-i 3 628, 387 
Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
TPBCK) io Po seeivan) teenoere Be 142, 223 
eX Ki teheneirenncss2 cists ae 851,271 
eaminetonivca. . 1-9. 17,120 
Measidewn anes cree 1, 954, 635 
Wndsayvxrgechiien soeniee 47,625 
BiStowelss see eee - 8,930 
@LOndonh.¢ est aes crews 1,095,775 
Long Branch..... 181,390 
UTTRUCOn ese nse ete ceyerar sa 449,197 
INapaneese faeces cars 50, 181 
News Liskeard.ncs 2. si 30, 535 
INewanarket saneters tae 140, 650 
NeW: OrontOr. cs «so 258, 953 
o Niagara Falls..........-. 436, 593 
INGrth Davearess ta ener 119,793 
North York Twp.......| 2,756,512 
Calevitle le weedet eurclet: 94,363 
OTiia ee sen Me eis ie es 125, 454 
GClOSDAW Ase tee ech are Als 578, 980 
BORA WIS oot Osean: 2,913, 429 
O.Owem SOUNG sae. < oh 127, 460 
PATS cB Rees paras celane ere 24, 435 
Parry Sound...........: 160, 495 
Iembrokemee se. see 156, 272 
Rerthet aus ovo tales eet 10, 635 
e Peterborough........... 613,075 
Petroliag. nase bein sot 6,000 
eo PortArtinube cesses 528, 904 
. Port Colborne.......... 183, 703 
IEPOSEOM Schroeter ne oie eta 35, 765 
IRentrenvy sevemticee «tet 6 117,300 
ONRUAViersid es sree eae seine e's 228,325 
e St. Catharines.......... 655, 993 
StreViary, 6 eco bricrren ine 5, 150 
ests Phomas ves. 154, 488 
O' Sarnieea: eaters psy. stole 1,302,761 
o Sault Ste. Marie........ 685, 883 
Scarboro Twp.........-. 955, 499 
Simcoe Geen baa tree: 102, 1380 
Smitha a llsa ween iets 57, 850 
erStrationde. st tener =< tess 113, 771 
Sudbury rs A‘ 951, 990 
Swansea hc siesc cates vio 66, 850 
WPillson URS sees tates 31,200 
CPi Se eee e es = 144, 432 
e Toronto wees 7,054, 814 
SPrGntGM. javtaee ata ore 61, 294 
Wallaceburg..........-- 16, 982 
Water] Ooms seni 229, 436 
Oiwellandii-cns cares 220,030 
Weston ssacce el oop sierety : 186, 227 
Wihitb ys ik conic tee ate. 51, 980 
@:WindSOly ste vie eis aes hake 8,416, 792 


1945 


1,191,050 
62, 861 
114, 427 


1,441,461 


201, 888 
1,796, 856 
252, 826 
2, 464, 965 
225, 800 
16, 460 
1,660, 465 
1,001, 886 
359, 355 
56, 015 
50,387 
70,125 
687, 931 
563,386 
407, 345 
11, 280, 993 
338,211 
171,730 
902, 703 
3,007,496 
403, 170 
38, 157 
61,415 
147, 385 
87, 300 
878, 505 
32, 500 
1,445, 908 
136,341 
177,787 
503, 100 
616, 250 
952, 258 
45, 275 
846, 880 
1,539, 012 
686, 233 
2,767,467 
162, 600 
51,450 
155, 236 
854, 900 
183, 730 
138, 230 
254, 883 
11, 518, 918 
80,090 
31,850 
634, 562 
292,335 
396, 222 
128, $40 

1, 961,997 


Province and 


Municipality 1944 1945 
$ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
ONWOOUSbOCK see tic su rt 188, 422 332,413 
0 {yout CRW ctne weve sae 2,067,450 | 2,666,175 
York Haat if Ny kena 1,630,935 | 2,326,973 
Manitoba................ 6,680,229 | 11,025,760 
« Brandonsatanpamer soa: 400, 675 229,299 
Brooklands ex.0h is lems: 30,175 53,685 . 
Dauphine siesteide sc 101, 486 98,810 
North Kildonan...... .. 68, 065 105, 670 
Portage la Prairie....... 102,385 83, 526 
o St. Boniface.. .|. 1,475,958 | 1,891,515 
Selikcr lets aie etter os ele ei 1,705 92,000 
lB OTR Pe Yoan MY eins) ae 10, 750 20,525 
FRYANSCONAS hint aa ene 49, 605 627, 005 
©: Wann per aes wien acec ee 4,419,475 | 7,823,725 
Saskatchewan........... 2,715,680 | 7,457,215. 
IBIS PAR. ce Ree oss malas eee 4,100 15,900 
TWISECVaNs Soares Beane 34, 240 75, 850 
Melvillesd a. spate ec 99, 825 62, 350 
e Moose Jaw.. eco ore 206, 762 931, 653 
North Battleford... Sik hotetit 8 65, 815 194,725 
PrincerAlbertson. sence 488, 555 472,160 
OPER s huey ee alee rears 1,139,748 | 2,790,579 
e Saskatoonls oe Messer 445,281 | 2,376,740 
Swit Currenvesrssaasaee 90, 394 304, 966 
Wey PUL sca atte see 24,900 41,797 
VOrktOttesic teehee cue 116,060 190, 495 
Alberta...................| 10,584,572 | 17,338,804 
o Cal eary. eee eee 8,815,422 | 7,280, 137 
Drumbheller......«...-.- 30, 220 61, 880 
ei cimonton see ae aasvie 5,757,605 | 7,988,248 
OdsethOvidee. ne mieaet es 646, 720 1,602,554 
o Medicine Hat........... 334, 605 405, 985 
British Columbia........ 17,538,008 | 24,671,705 
@hillitwackuste wee eens 236, 275 429, 640 
G@ranbrook sn sees oe 19,421 $5,152 
WEIMIO. atl, WAmoeeee eanee 8, 855 13,110 
© Kamiloopsisen acdesseectne- 170, 340 469,473 
Kelownaliccrss curries 359, 010 736, 875 
oO Nanalmos. ase westerns 99, 681 134, 704 
Nelson we benics Maen eaten 87, 572 181, 851 
e New Westminster....... 1,102,741 1,491,926 
o North Vancouver....... 305, 755 342,970 
Prince George..........- 305, 220 155, 160 
o Prince, Rupert...) .4.. 5-0 239, 295 275,354 
Revelstokevs.: .as....@5: 18, 929 41,115 
ROSS ANCL eee ke eee 12,465 18,895 
is Be 2 NB ane RA an en aa 65, 268 67, 220 
e VancOuver.. oo sea. weal 12,601,818 | 16, ae 897 
Vernonenincrer ser certs , 420 2,778 
@ WiIGEOLIAG eee eee tone 1,752, 943 Sf at , 585 
Totals— 
204 Municipalities...... 128,728,465 etre 
Totals— 


Totals— 


35 Municipalities (« )..| 83,418,721 | 117,453,652 


A eee Tn ee re ee a ee ee ee 


58 Municipalities (« o)| 96,303,973 | 136,963,438 


a 


i? i. 
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The indexes given in Table 6 show, so far as possible, the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. At various times 
attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
Pre-war experience, the result of a study made in 15 cities, indicates that the 
average proportions of materials to labour in all kinds of construction were about 
two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in the cost of 
building operations in the war years has probably been much more than is indicated 
by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown in Table 6 and 
the proportions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation 
due to changes in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of 
machinery. 


6.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1930-45 


Nortre.—These cities are the 35 referred to (*) in Table 5. Figures for the years 1910-29 are given at 
p. 422 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Average Index Numbers of— 
Value of a ae 
ugar Wholesale Wages Employment 

Year Bie Prices of in Con- in Building 
ees Building struction Con- 

Materials Industries! struction2 

$ (1926= 100) (1939 = 100) (1926=100) 
LEA Bee SE ao Sogn a RE on IE REC -....| 152,404, 229 90-8 119-1 134-3 
SNC EASOS th Coe Mea tay aees eee oP aal gt 101, 821, 221 81-9 114-7 104-3 
ine i bbe ee ee ea 38, 443, 406 77-2 104-5 54-1 
a SACO ae See See he ire en are a mr Ra eC 19, 890, 150 78-3 92-5 38-5 
GBA ic i Go x selec Cha eee Nota een te (ne 24,911, 430 82-5 90-7 47-8 
1 LES OE Sa itis oo Ty na ar ea eR EE SO 42, 839, 627 81-2 93-6 55-4 
eee panel Cees oh ik a ee, 36, 337, 439 85°3 94-2 55-4 
Re rE eee tre ele a ahh ye 49,694, 847 94-4 96-9 60-1 
Beas on ee ed Fay (ue ke 54, 532,781 89-1 99-2 60-1 
ee er eae a Se eae a ee 53,048, 231 89-7 100-0 62-1 
1940....... Rises fabri tust aweieh snes ab icaet OMe. en eee 70, 789, 456 95-6 104-5 83-5 
Oo stan ONG aia Reh als Saree ia taal els an 85, 003, 123 107-3 111-6 139-5 
SEAT EIS NEY Sot Hane ade eceee eS eR eR 64,571, 168 115-2 118-6 157-9 
OE TENS a Oa ic RAI a lif Ls OTe eat ie 51, 646, 345 121-2 EAP EOTE 160-2 
Mee Tne ON Onda eon CHE Sel Tee 83, 418, 721 127-3 129-6 95-3 
os a SOAR SES OP 8 SERRE Geer Rat ace ee a: RR ae 117, 453, 652 124-1 3 101-6 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour; this index is also computed on the base 1935-39 = 100. 
2As reported by employers. 3 Not available. 


Employment in Building Construction, 1945.—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics makes current surveys of the employment afforded by industrial estab- 
lishments normally employing 15 or more persons. The index of employment 
in building construction, calculated (1926 average = 100) from data furnished by 
some 1,167 employers, averaged 101-6 in 1945 an increase of 6-3 points from the 
1944 index. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Completed Construction 


The Annual Survey of Dwelling Units Constructed in Canada.*—The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in collaboration with various other Government 
agencies concerned, recently instituted an annual survey to ascertain the number 
of new houses and dwelling units being constructed in Canada, commencing with 
the year 1945. The data resulting from the survey will relate to the type of building, 
the general pattern or type of construction, and the locality, and also will show the 
number of new dwelling units created by the conversion or reconversion of existing 
buildings to provide additional housing. 


Commencing with 1946, it is planned to have the statistics reported progressively 
as construction of the new houses, or dwelling units, is completed, so that current 
data on new housing construction may be available. 


The Survey is an outgrowth of an informal inter-departmental Housing Sta- 
tistics Committee formed in March, 1945, when the need for additional information 
by the various agencies of government concerned with housing problems was most 
urgent in view of the critical nature of the housing situation. At that time, it 
was found that there were no co-ordinated statistics available on the number of 
dwelling units built each year. The National Housing Administration and Wartime 
Housing Limited (see pp. 455 and 459) did compile figures relating to their respective 
jurisdictions, but these represented only a small percentage of total dwelling units 
completed. After examining various statistical methods of approach, the Committee 
recommended that nothing less than an actual count should be adopted: sampling 
and other methods of estimating were not suited to work of this kind, since con- 
struction of dwelling units showed a strong tendency to be concentrated not only 
in certain parts of the country and particularly urban sections but also in certain 

areas of those sections. 


The Committee reported that municipalities were the most basic and potentially 
comprehensive sources of information because of their property-taxing interest and 
because they have experienced assessment organizations. When the Bureau of 
Statistics: was requested to make the survey, the method instituted, therefore, was 
to have municipal authorities fill out a questionnaire for each housing unit completed 
in such a way that the data would be available as soon as possible after its completion. 
This method also lends itself to the extension of statistical work in the housing field 
to provide additional information to meet possible future requirements. 


Figures from this survey for 1945, as shown in Table 7, provide a much needed 
measure of this type of construction and enable the problem of housing in Canada to 
be factually analysed. It should be clearly understood that the figures of the 
Annual Census of Construction below, are inclusive of the survey figures given in this 
table. The survey merely segregates the construction of houses and dwellings 
from the broader field. About 41,000 new dwelling units were completed between 
Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1945, and, in addition, nearly 6,000 dwelling units were completed 
by conversion or reconversion. A comparison of the total number of dwelling 
units, exclusive of conversions, with the total number of new buildings, shows that 
there was an average of 1-32 dwelling units per building. 


* More detailed information is contained in the Bulletin ‘‘Housing Statistics 1945—Dwelling Units, 
Types of Buildings and Types of Construction’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Data 
as pees in the 1941 Census re dwellings, households and families are given in the Population Chapter, 
pp. 119-126. 
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7.—New Dwelling Units and Conversions Completed in 1945, by Types of Building 
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New Construction 


Semi- 
Item Dee Detached, | Duplexes |Apartments |Conversions| Total! 
Single Debi 
Dwellings ae oe oe 
or Triplexes Flats 
Rows 
No No No. No No No 

Municipalities. -....0...'0.... 31,743 2,019 2,926 2,965 5, 922 46,713 

Dame tts yx. Saas enna EOS, 1,576 2,720 2, 661 6,319 £0,011 

Era ae ee a 14,611 643 206 414 603 16,702 

Unorganized areas.......... 122 Nil Nil Nil 1 124 

Totals, All Provinces 31,865 2,019 2,926 2,965 5,923 46, 837 

Metropolitan Areas— 

IB IGHUE Rive GNI rep manele aac 140 Nil Nil 18 29 189 - 

Se Saint) FOMN IN bars alee. 129 2 8 a 19 163 

Quebec, Que.............. PIE 127 215 205 185 1,054 

Montreal, Queer a ere re 1,063 314 1,497 1,369 460 4,797 

Ottawa, 22h ee ase 977 28 80 122 271 1,497 

‘horontosOntensccccs os Bee 3627) 6 49 300 3,458 

Hamilton, Ont... 6. 2 482 Nil Nil 18 103 613 

dondony Ont... es es ok 267 ie Lelia 4 175 446 

Waindsor.Ontosnis bass... 689 e os Nil 53 747 

Winnipeg, Man............ 991 5 14 5 237 1,259 

Vancouver: b:Gis ein. 2,412 51 25 87 294 2,875 

Victoria, B. C Pier NG, 465 Nil 8 18 154 650 

Otherrrbans 5 28 10, 523 632 905 698 3, 109 16,613 

LR GEE AY EOE A, Si ses ea eee ste eee 10, 723 498 168 371 534 12,476 

Canada?.......... 31,970 2,019 25934 25965 5,928 46,960 
a a en en a A Se es ar NP ce CPL VN ae 
1Includes business premises, other types and unclassified. 2 Includes Yukon and the North- 


west Territories. 


The Annual Census of Construction.—The annual Census of Construction 
undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics covers all construction, mainten- 
ance and repair work undertaken by contractors, builders and public bodies (except 
the smaller municipalities) throughout Canada. It does not include maintenance 
and repair work on steam and electric railways, telegraph and telephone systems 
and the lesser public utilities when such work is done by the employees of these 
concerns in the ordinary way: nor can it include a substantial amount of construction 
in the aggregate done by farmers and other individuals who might be otherwise 
unemployed, performing work on their own structures. It is doubtful whether a 

great deal of the work of railways and utilities is construction in the sense under- 
stood in the census: for instance, the routine “maintenance of way” expenditures 
so far as they relate to inspection work, are not construction although, so far as they 
concern rebuilding of line for roadbed or structures, they might be said to fall in 
that category. 


The following statement shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, 
telegraph and telephone systems. Most of this work is done by employees but, 
as a proportion is also done by contractors, some duplications would result if these 
totals were added to the value of general construction as shown in Tables 8 to 11. 
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EXPENDITURES BY STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, AND TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS ON MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES AND 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT, 1941-44. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 66, 896, 972 71, 204, 046 90, 854, 109 113, 009, 130 
Maintenance of equipment..............-- 70, 591, 242 78, 784, 947 87, 421, 513 101, 879, 476 
Totals, Steam Railways........- 137, 488, 214 149, 988, 993 178, 275,622] 214,888, 606 
Electric Railways— ; 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 2,540, 985 2, 831, 429 3,570, 773 3, 955, 970 
Maintenance of equipment.............--- 4, 847, 588 5, 990,038 7,940, 274 8, 868, 565 
Totals, Electric Railways........ 7,388, 573 8, 821, 467 11,511,047 12, 824, 535 
Telegraph maintenance............6++2sseeeee 736, 431 718,007 676,917 792,109 
Telephone maintenance, additions and ex- 
FENSLONS EL ee ee he hao Sie eeuehirn.e sierra 14, 352,345 14, 805, 097 14, 987, 263 16, 468, 760 
GRAND ULOTALS succinic ances s 6cte 159,965,563 174,333,564 205,450,849 244,974,010 


2 Wibee OReGe n2 SS SE Re ee 

Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that, with the completion of the 1944 figures, comparable 
statistics are now available covering the years 1935-44. Returns are received 
from general trade and subcontractors, municipalities, the Harbours Board, and 
Dominion and Provincial Government departments. The figures cover alterations, 
maintenance and repairs, as well as new construction. Summary statistics are 
given in Tables 8, 9 and 10. 

No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Table 3 of Section 2, 
p. 462. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are made, irre- 
spective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas. 
the following tables cover construction work carried on and actually performed 
in the calendar year. 


* Revised in the Construction Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1941-44 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
PIS CPOLLING singe as eeaon «nese tenis sole No. 15,031 13,754 12, 600 16,121 
Salaried employees.............0++s0e002> is 28,428 26, 596 25,015 26, 767 
SPibenale sy DCL a oc cimomieed Qettsow at batoluscio $ 43,424, 113 43, 871, 755 43, 726, 2771 44, 285, 139 
Wage-earning employees (average)........ No. 147, 930 148, 671 130, 285 97,125 
Wiapes Paleo state teint esecriccs e ecateeaienyelay cet $ 192,207,668 | 218,171,716 207, 707, 5161 153,418,845 
Total employees.a. 2... cess ce ewe ies No. 176,358 175, 267 155, 300 123, 892° 
Salaries and wages pald............:.-:.. $ 235, 631, 781 262,043,471 251, 433, 7931 197, 703, 984 
Gostrotmaterialsiused «jcc... teteie lee $ 370, 188,739 | 324,732,380 | 278,888,384 | . 200, 801, 042 
Value of work performed?...............- $ 639, 750,624 | 635,649,570 | 572,426,551 449, 838, 059 
INGWWIGONSETMCEION@ alaiacce see centers eeaatelene $ 491,396, 828 490,317,917 422,423,651 265, 819,003 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs?... $ 148, 353, 796 145,331,653 | 150,002,900 184,019, 056 
Subcontract work performed............. $ 128, 852, 198 124, 023, 873 97, 800, 007 74, 214, 349 
INS WAGONS ELUCCLONE Rn iaus dos cie hoes eres $ 114,979, 136 110, 162, 964 84,084, 603 57,851,459 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs.... $ 18,873, 062 13,860,909 13,715, 404 16, 362,890 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 2 Includes subcontract work indicated 


in the lower part of the table. 
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9.—Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry in Canada, 1941-44 


Province or Group 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
Province : 
Prince Ndward Islands.¢/) 0 eescs eS. 1, 938,721 1, 468, 348 1, 645, 660 1,961,471 
IN RemOO tag eee aan co ates Ges oe 33, 152, 991 54, 259, 398 40, 667, 401 29, 832, 726 
By ete: Drplinwiok occ ere 18, 550, 864 14, 194, 800 12,006, 608 13, 657, 043 
RPMONEON ated ee eR Seer ee a 181, 859,687 | 205,400, 748 159, 875, 335 131, 064, 232 
URS ere ee rare ke ta 261, 238, 765 217, 829, 022 216, 715, 281 165, 395, 169 
LE GINA C1 as AA Ng de eae ee Se ee 29,609, 648 22,091, 947 20, 190, 673 19, 357, 321 
EBSKGUCIO WAR. (1s Sus otk k he oe 20, 668, 374 15, 602, 922 11,128,058 12, 423,241 
ID GR A Eee erie el eRe ae ore han Se 35, 295, 959 33, 389, 725 25, 142,003 27,569, 213 
British Columbia and Yukon................. 57,435, 615 71,412, 660 85, 055, 532 48, 577, 643 
MOEA eo sickin oa ike ee RC one ky 639,750,624 | 635,649,570 | 572,426,551 449,838,059 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc.........0.....0005- 563,977,540 | 575,215,433 510, 998, 908 381, 216, 381 
UUNIOIDALITIOB Sa sk at et Rin SR 21,494,113 19, 608, 132 19, 946, 581 23,782,546 
Harbour Commissions... si 2h... 2. 1,460, 472 1,454, 960 1,139, 984 1,304, 594 
Provincial Government Departments......... 34, 848, 840 33, 157, 163 34, 109, 733 36, 520, 088 
Dominion Government Departments......... 17, 969, 659 6, 213, 882 6, 231, 345 7,014, 450 
Type of Work Performed 

Building construction 02.2.25.2 fn ca 374,491,173 | 351,774,680 | 301,884,888 220, 299, 940 
Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 

LOE eer ho ares ce ae eek ale 185, 199, 892 199, 432, 471 186, 913, 006 142, 431, 180 
Harbour and river construction............... 15, 456, 146 17, 846, 591 16, 614, 824 10, 692, 622° 
Perea GOMStIUCTION.. ... oo kus eae pcb ed 64, 603, 413 66, 595, 828 67, 013, 833 76,414, 317 


The Construction Industry in Canada, 1944.—The value of work performed 
by the construction industry in 1944 amounted to 449,838,059 as compared with 
$572,426,551 in the preceding year, a decrease of 21-4 Dc 


The value of building construction fell from $301,884,888 in 1943 to $220,299,940 
in 1944. The construction of industrial buildings showed a sharp decline from 
$140,396,554 to $71,131,759, while the construction of armouries, barracks, hangars, 
etc., was reduced from $58,216,173 to $15,001,136. On the other hand, the value of 
residential building advanced from $63,684,367 to $83,927,360, institutional from 
$13,148,233 to $21,005,720, and commercial’ from $26,439,561 to $29,233,965. 
Construction work involving engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., declined from 
$203,527,830 in 1943 to $153,123,802 in 1944. 


In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for a total of 123,892 
persons in 1944, recording a decrease of 31,408 from the total for the preceding 


4 year, while the aggregate of salaries and wages at $197,703,984 was $53,729,809 lower. 


The cost of materials used in 1944 was $200,801,042, a decline in expenditure for 
this purpose of $78,087,342. ; 


In 1944, reports received numbered 16,121 as compared with 12,600 in 1943. 
A good part of the increase was recorded in the number of reports received’ from 
owner-builders due, in all likelihood, to the number of persons, desperately 
in need of housing accommodation, who erected their own homes because they were 
unable to obtain the services of a contractor. These statistics are included in the 
‘tables showing the operations of general contractors, trade contractors and sub- 
contractors. Although the increase in the number of reports was considerable, the 
comparatively small extent of their operations does not appreciably affect other 
totals. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1944 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books» 


beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Values of Work Performed 


Salaries Cost 
Province or Group Employees and of New Alterations 
Wages Materials Con- and. Total 
struction Repairs 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 470 721,126 1,014,390 1,298,011 663, 460 1,961,471 
NoVvalscotias wes coe. 11,531] 13,660,224) 13,558,520] 16,680,617) 13,152,109) 29,882,726 
New Brunswick ..........- 4,319] 6,471,332] 5,734,951] 7,464,681) 6,192,362) 13,657,043 
Quebec oe cence 37,146] 58,652,589] 64,351,331] 81,924,078] 49,140,154) 131,064, 232 
ONtALIO™ femeas: see ohe hee es 42,901] 72,680,458} 65,743,260) 90,228,113) 75,167,056} 165,395, 169 
IMianitopdcmeinc cures eke? 4,733} 7,664,369} 10,054,567] 11,105,900} 8,251,421) 19,357,321 
Saskatchewan.............+ 3,219} 4,928,392} 5,292,484] 6,154,054) 6,269,187} 12,423,241 
Aiberban ecto ais crteiicion cites 6,311] 10,114,224) 10,588,592) 17,642,563 9,926,650) 27,569, 213 
British: Columbia. sees cee 13,262] 22,811,270} 24,462,947) 33,320,986) 15,256,657| 48, 577, 643 
Wotalsoi eee. hear 123,892} 197,'703,984| 200,801,042) 265,819,003) 184,019,056) 449,838,059 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc... 92,912] 157,826,635] 181,451, 684|| 245, 847,555) 135,368, 826] 381,216,381 
Muniteipalitiesgss) oe. vee > 10,181) 14,175,814 7,821, 706 7,075,848] 16,706,703} 23,782, 546 
Harbour Commissions...... 612 866, 625 348, 448 100, 911 1, 203, 683 1,304, 594 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 17,373| 20,685,698] 8,872,324] 10,873,349} 25,646,739} 36,520,088 
Dominion Govt. Depts..... 2,814) 4,149,212) 2,306,880] 1,921,345) 5,093,105) 7,014, 450 


Table 11 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1944. The 
item “‘Trade Construction” covers such items as bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information 


regarding the industry will be found in the reports of the Bureau of Statistics on 


the construction industry. 


11.— Description, Classification and Value of Construction in Canada, 1944 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


ee eee a 
: ew terations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
$ $ $ 
Bullding Construction— 
Dwellings: andsapartments...,. 023. occ ce sise eerie elles tarscle ts 67, 480,008 16, 447, 352 83, 927, 360 
7 otels;-clubsand restaurants: wo. esis os cee cea ene 1,214, 497 1, 587, 197 2,751, 694 ae 
Churches, OSDUCAIS <CUG a cas orelgla ale Seyk See eerie eee 13, 746, 617 7,259, 103 21,.005, 720° ae 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... 6, 128, 400 9,099, 299 15, 227, 699 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
building's Syn ea oes wee Menai one Oe ee Oe 46,056, 711 31, 232, 611 77, 289, 322 
Garages and service stationS...............00eececceeeee 2,091,799 3, 732, 581 5, 824, 380 
Ra&diIO Sa tOUS itis fac oe ak oles Soloed AEDS CUEM eneeteke 682, 959 17,260 700, 219 
FA TINOULLES Roe ee es chs are aE crea URL ee tee eke 6, 897, 349 874, 330 7,771, 679 
Aeroplane hanvarse: stale ce:cnieucivs. Fate yaaa ae Carats iene tabs 3, 485, 053 500, 531 3, 985, 584 
Allothersbtlding ‘constructions=....-. «sss wes eee nee 636, 452 1,179, 831 1,816, 288 
Totals, Building Construction................ 148,419,845 71,880,095 220,299,940 


eee 
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11.—Description, Classification and Value of Construction in Canada, 1944—concluded 


[iat eee SRL GE 


2 Ayaan ee 
: ew terations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
en I a ETON So IL ae 
$ $ $ 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks.........:.......>. 00.0.0: 31, 618, 546 38,900, 118 70, 518, 664 
Bridges, culverts, subways, etc.......................... 3, 151, 634 3,356,015 6, 507, 649 
Water, sewage and drainage systems.................... 9,369, 296 4,271,410 13, 640, 706 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduit............... 11,861, 544 8, 565, 576 20, 427, 120 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 2,704, 824 1, 053, 833 3, 758, 657 
Aerodromes or landing fields............................ 15, 465, 141 1,096, 474 16, 561, 615 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
BiG PAC DINeFV as cnt ss ice. kr ed oe oe 9,366, 141 1, 650, 628 11,016, 769 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction.............. 83,537,126 58,894,054 142,431,180 
Harbour and River Construction............... oie States 6,026,900 4,665,722 10,692,622 
rade Construction coc oe oo 27 835,132 48,579,185 76,414,317 
Grand: Potala: ee ae 265,819,003 | 184,019,056 449,838,059 


7 ; 


Employment in Construction.—In Tables 12 and 13 the employment 
figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact that the industry is not as decidedly 
seasonal as is sometimes thought. The month of highest employment in the in- 
dustry as a whole, in 1944, was August with 122,606 wage-earners and the lowest 
was February with 72,321. 


12.—Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 


Remuneration, by Months, 1943 and 1944 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


ee P ial Domini 

and Trade Ae Trovincia ominion 

ES Sorte Contractors vatree: ee overnment | Government Total 

and Sub- Pp Departments | Departments 
contractors : 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1943 

WanUSry wie esos. eS 106, 300 5,975 450 5,890 1,477 120, 092 
Bebruary.:<s<2,5 620, 105, 154 6, 153 431 4,693 1522 117, 953 
Barrel eon Paes 104, 342 6,119 466 6, 437 1,573 118, 937 
EL ec cats Tues Gt- 99, 535 6, 967 521 8, 467 1, 681 117,171 
ER Rana en ot eee 101, 708 9, 022 560 18, 100 1, 845 131, 235 
BRINE ae gs a a aa BS 106, 532 9,873 560 22174 2,119 141, 258 
RLU seen at eae a er 109, 449 10, 544 552 31, 488 2,429 154, 462 
erst ae ak A, 106, 746 10, 534 546 25, 226 2,486 145, 538 

_ September........... 103, 139 9, 923 524 29, 587 2,543 145, 716 

me October... ......02..°. 98, 224 9, 533 520 27,799 2,386 138, 462 

BNovember........... 91,275 8, 231 514 26, 261 2,254 128, 535 
December............ 79,449 7,001 462 15,325 1, 817 104, 054 
Monthly Averages... 100, 988 8,323 509 18, 454 2,011 130, 285 
a $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wages Paid During 
ear et ye et a 177,488,686 10, 253, 112 589, 449 12, 814, 713 2, 855, 154 204,001,114 
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12.—_Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, by Months, 1943 and 1944—concluded yw 


Sain p ' e 
and Trade ee rovincia ominion 
Sverre d Contractors ea cdeeltie Government | Government Total 
and Sub- Seep Departments | Departments 
contractors 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1944 
January ve cg see eee 63, 326 6,151 433 3, 669 1, 738 75, 31¢ 
Mebruaryasess aca ae 60, 600 6, 221 436 3,330 1,734 (EPA 
Marcle sok 2s aie 58,976 6, 431 464 5, 365 1,918 73,154 
Aprile. basa oases 59,418 7,564 486 9,094 1, 860 78, 422 
IY BER eee a Weert Bi at 67, 637 9,384 515 17,139 2,118 96, 793 
JUNC PMN tiene eR 75, 649 10, 539 511 20,277 Ih SB 109, 307 
tally ee NoAR tae sees 80, 608 10, 556 502 25, 493 2,456 119, 615 
ANIDUS tok ce ecient 82, 667 10, 803 530 26,075 2.531 122, 606 
September........... 80, 599 10,086 502 19, 689 2,629 113, 505 
Octoberw new ase 79,286 9, 454 506 19, 848 2,597 111,691 
INOVieImbers acess eee 76, 387 8, 781 502 19, 427 2,384 107,481 
“‘Wecenibek a su ks as 65, 766 7,019 472 10, 108 1,929 85, 289 
Monthly Averages.... 70,910 8,583 488 14, 959 2,185 97,125 
4 ; $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Wages Paid During 

Vea el ais oar phe Pane 120,870,399 11,354, 568 630,304 17,207, 162 3,356, 412 153, 418, 845 
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13.—Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


| | # 


1943 

: Monthly Total 
Province Average of | Wages Paid 

Wage-Earners During 

Employed Year 
No. | $ 
Princeubdwardelsland sien eee. ae 360 486, 335 
IN OVA MO COLIEA Seen cuits Meee ed amis acne 15, 050 16, 287, 584 
New Brunswiclesoste cn sorte non ee meats 3,457 4,529, 884 
QuUCHECRA Ra cats sae eee OE Reve Sa ey 41,212 62, 563, 108 
CONPRTIO Soc Ree ie aie eer aie oe ateeenteness 40,786 65, 563, 183 
MATITO Da ACen eet lee tes eis Sten eh eet ieee feta 4,019 6, 414, 524 
Saskatchewan ccren ae rain soon ene ea aie ees 2,540 3,574, 465 
ANB erta > ch eee eee nb ae em Bie 5,356 8,614,517 
British Colum bya ee owas way cee bela ta reise 17, 505 35, 967, 519 
4 ii) hang eer eae ee tient dell SG Eva ae 130,285 


204,001,114 


1944 
Monthly Total 
Average of | Wages Paid 
Wage-Earners During 
Employed Year 
. No. $ 
398 570, 025 
10,451 | 11,462,517 
3,818 5, 497, 136 
30, 023 46, 616, 747 
31, 932 53, 879, 207 
3, 424 5, 552, 366 
2,497 3, 839, 126 
4,576 7,849,555 — 
10,006 18, 132, 166 
97,125 153,418,845 
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General Review 


It is accepted as a commonplace that prosperity in this country is dependent to 


im large degree on foreign trade. This has been true for the best part of Canada’s 


existence as a nation, but it is, perhaps, even more important to-day. In this 
Chapter of- wartime editions of the Year Book, the fundamental changes that 
have taken place during the war years in the character of Canada’s external trade 
have been emphasized. As a result of the War, all the major primary resources 
of Canada were in abnormal demand and exports rose to unprecedented levels—a 
condition that resulted in a high domestic prosperity. At the same time, the 


insatiable demands for munitions of war and the wave of new capital investment 
_ developed, in some degree, a one-sided economy and built up a capital structure 
_ out of relationship with normal export requirements. 


The changes brought about are clearly reflected in the export figures of the 
period which reached a level of $3,500,000,000 in 1944. These figures, for con- 
venience, are summarized in chart form on p. 474 but are analysed in detail at pp. 


~ 540-551. Values of exports more than tripled during the war years. This probably 


represented more than a doubling in physical volume after compensating for the 
increase in prices during the period. In any case, it indicates the enormous increase 


pin the capacity for wartime production for export: that has resulted from: (a) the 
restriction of domestic consumption during the war years; (b) the assured outlet 
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for all goods produced and the removal of financial restrictions normally limiting 
international transactions and (c) the large volume of new capital investments 
made in Canada during the War period. 


In the chart, exports are shown by main groups and the years that have béen 
selected are: 1928, the year of highest peacetime exports; 1932, the lowest year of 
the depression of the 30’s; 1939, the latest pre-war year; and the years 1941, 1943, 
1944 and 1945, to show the growth of wartime exports to their maximum point in 
1944, It will be noticed that, compared with peacetime years, increases were sub- 
stantial in all groups but particularly in iron and its products, miscellaneous war 
supplies, and vegetable products. The two first groups include such exports as 
ships and vessels, aircraft, military vehicles, guns, rifles, cartridges, shells, explosives, 
special electrical apparatus, army and navy stores, etc.—definitely wartime products 
—and, whereas in 1939 such exports were less than 9 p.c. of total exports, in 1944 
they reached 38-5 p.c. But, even apart from purely wartime exports, the huge 
increases that have taken place in many other directions, notably grains and meats, 
have been brought about by conditions of war and cannot be expected to hold 
such levels under peacetime conditions of trade. . 


It is the post-war task to readjust this abnormal position to peacetime conditions 
and to seek outlets for the new productive capacity where possible, so as to maintain 
a satisfactory standard of living. The problem, however, is complicated because it 
is dependent not only on efforts and policies made within Canada, but on the ability 
of other countries to meet their own reconstruction problems—countries that have 


_ come out of the War in a far weaker position than Canada has, and that will depend 


on help of a substantial sort before they can hope to re-establish themselves in world 
markets. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce has laid down four main principles that 
should govern Canada’s post-war trade policy: (1) A full share should be taken in 


_ supplying stricken peoples; (2) Canada’s place in the British market must be kept; 


(3) new markets must be found; and (4) business must be prepared to give increasing 
emphasis to the importance of export trade and not regard it merely as an adjunct 
to the domestic market. The conditions and circumstances behind these principles 


’ and what has been done by the Government to facilitate their application is reviewed 


below. 


Mutual Aid was Canada’s recognition of the necessity of providing a method of 
financing Allied needs for Canadian goods and services which were necessary for the 


the prosecution of the War and for which the receiving countries were not able to 


pay because of insufficient dollar resources. But even with Lend-Lease and Mutual 


_ Aid, the War led to a serious deterioration of the international financial position 


of most belligerent nations overseas. This was particularly true of the United 


_ Kingdom whose external assets were greatly reduced in the earlier years of the 


4 _War and whose liabilities to other countries grew rapidly as a result of overseas 


war expenditures. At the same time reconstruction, difficulties of internal industrial 
reconversion, and the accumulation of demands which were deferred during the 


_ War, built up an extraordinarily heavy demand for commodities in those countries, 


such as Canada, which were more fortunately situated with respect to supply. 
Consequently, when wartime financial measures were discontinued after the War, 
it was necessary to introduce some new method of financing commodity movements 
regarded as essential for the restoration of the economies of overseas countries 


E and the eventual revival of international trade on a more normal basis. Without 
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special financial measures the desirable volume of international trade could not be 
reached because, during the transitional years, many countries would have insuffici- 
ent income from their own exports of goods and services and inadequate liquid 
reserves to cover their abnormal transitional requirements for commodities. 

Loans and export credits by the Canadian Government have been designed to 
replace Mutual Aid as post-war means of enabling the needs of overseas customers 
for Canadian goods to be met during the transition period, or until such time as the 
war-torn countries receiving them have re-established their trade and finances. 
Such credits are adjusted to the financial position of the customer and differ from 
Mutual Aid in that they are credits repayable in the future when the countries 
concerned can discharge them. Under the post-war conditions now existing, they are 
as necessary to the healthy maintenance and development of Canadian export trade 
as they are to the rehabilitation of the countries receiving the goods exported. 
In this connection, it is well to remember that Canada in proportion to her new- 
found productive capacity enjoys a very limited internal market. This points to 
a large unused capacity in the exporting industries under post-war conditions: if 
efforts are not made to promote trade. The nation will be called upon to import 
more, over the long run, if she is to increase exports. For, while it is true that 
Canada has emerged from the War with a large export surplus financed largely by 
export credits, there still remains the necessity for a substantial long-term increase 
in imports once the abnormal financing of exports in the transitional years has 
terminated. 

Already Canada is committed to an outlay of $2,000,000,000 on export credits. 
Of this, $1,250,000,000 will go to the United Kingdom, and the remainder to other 
nations, including $242,500,000 to France and smaller amounts to China, the Low 
Countries and some other countries. Only a portion of the $2,000,000,000 will 
be used during 1946; a small amount of some export credits was spent in 1945. 
The loan of $1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom is made to facilitate the United 
Kingdom’s purchase of goods and services in Canada and to assist in the restoration 
of external commercial and financial relations. Already the financial agreement 
with the United Kingdom has produced most constructive results in the compre- 
hensive manner in which the outstanding accounts between the two countries have 
been cleared and the way prepared for maintaining a desirable flow of trade through 


normal channels during the next few years. The agreement provides for the- 


final clear-cut settlement of the claims and obligations arising out of the wartime 
collaboration between Canada and the United Kingdom. 

The total of Canada’s financial aid to the United Kingdom and other countries 
is shown in the following statement which gives all Mutual Aid, gifts, loans and 
export credits for the War and post-war period to Mar. 31, 1946. 


WAR AND POST-WAR ASSISTANCE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


(1) ConrRIBUTION TO THE Unitep Kincpom— 
War Appropriation (U.K. Financing) Act, 1942...................-. $1, 000, 000, 000 


(2) Murvat Arp (Expenditures according to preliminary accounts to 
Mar. 31, 1946)— 


Winitedi Kamo domi ivenan.s coe eecee Rahs oe oiisiecet einer he, remieey ciety sere Tkoh Orage $2, 068, 700, 000 
ATESET ATTA Ts BUT See e Soe se See ete ee Lcagiches Megcunaes erne a peeReme ene eee ae eh Pay Seep ar 91,100,000 
British West EnGieswati. saeeh oe eee nce ste talk soy eie out oeena een terest et ars 5, 500, 000 
CONE INT ure Ak Peete al ae | MuencKie AUNT dito eatin Be. ie RAs Eate= Le miele, tare 27,000, 000 
Pea Ces no se ee ek Pcs atc et TNS ects CINE os ene AN ee a 24, 100, 000 
Ws re bY: WIRE rit tthe Soames ae nT at ya mt OE ANS tee eC 13, 400, 000 
INeweZcalantepnna tae fa5h, PES ee IR Re 2a PL SN ee eas 14, 900, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist, eepubLICs: sehr. jess weil siiele we fotos 160, 800, 000 


SS SPOpAT SS MAUTIATH AMD ne Acc nsreine Scien HOeeey tahini bonita sitar. $2,405, 500, 000 
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WAR AND POST-WAR ASSISTANCE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES—concluded 


(3) CANADIAN ConTRIBUTIONS TO UNRRA— 


De CORON ct eis me a OS. eee CR ee $ 77,000,000 
Sevondis@ontribution san is kAee hone Loess veer ey ces A Cr nen crea 77,000, 000 
Woran; ContRrpum0Ns 70 UN RRA eee $ 154,000,000 

Gifts of Wheat to Greece (War Appropriation ACER) re is es Oe, $ 12, 633,3311 


(4) Loans UNDER THE Export Crepits INsurRANCE AcT— 
Loans authorized as at Mar. 31, 1946— 


BBE EE ADS) Se Sori Gear ed SC UN ns Fan oc Rt RON Re eee ee Mapa $ ~=©25, 000, 000 
RT Ate ar eS eth grace, ha coun tN ig fide 60, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia......... RR aes wR oak css eC RADE Nala wie be Lene x AS 19, 000, 000 
PCO rr CAC cis Slashes aie eet, Cig 242, 500, 000 
LSI STS SICA RRS AM Salted GG PRR cr re ae oe Sa 125, 000, 000 
Netherlands. Hast Indies: :s.8: 00 oo405) ee sey si Penk, fh 15, 000, 000 
PUEDEN eis ee Wp TSA ares eg iat ee Pa te ah ne 13, 000, 000 
Union; of Soviet. Socialist: Republics... .5..........0..0000000 8 3,000, 000 


$ 502,500,000 


Additional Loans Conditionally Agreed Upon— 


PIU C anahe ks Us ie Ie care yee Mest eat Man Take ..$ 75,000, 000 
Netherlands Wast Indies. oo. cary hgh, 50, 000, 000 
REET ne SL age den A a. Ra ce we p ag cat 17,000, 000 

$ 142,000, 000 

Unallocated as at Mar. 31, 1946............... cet hs Mie ahs tere een 105, 500, 000 
Torat, CREDITS AUTHORIZED................. BN Grr dee ee $ 750,000,000 


(5) OrHeR War Loans as At Mar. 31, 1946— 
Joan otigd42 to United Kingdom. 82.0.5. 3. $ 538, 564, 404 
Loan to Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for purchase of wheat 7,500, 000 


1 Reported to House of Commons as at Feb. 28, 1946. 


In addition to the above, there is the Loan to the United Kingdom of 
$1,250,000,000 under the financial agreement signed Mar. 6, 1946, by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United Kingdom and later approved by legislation passed 
by the Canadian Parliament on May 7, 1946. 


The indebtedness of the United Kingdom to Canada under the British Com- 


monwealth Air Training Plan agreements, the disposition of which is covered by 


Article 7 of the financial agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom, was 
carried in the accounts of Canada as an advance under Section 3 of the War Appro- 
priation Acts. 


At pp. 477-484 of the 1945 Year Book an outline is given of the Government 


organization set up to promote trade under wartime conditions. 


One of the most promising fields of post-war trade to Canadian exporters, 
viz., that offered by Latin America, has been keenly explored by the Trade Com- 
missioner Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce. Most-favoured- 
nation treaties have now been concluded between Canada and nearly all South 
American and Central American countries. Canadian trade with Latin America 
is expected to exceed $100,000,000 during 1946. The total value of imports of 
the Latin American Republics from all countries in immediate pre-war years was 
about $1,000,000,000. This indicates the extent of the market, yet Canada exported 
only $19,000,000 worth of goods to ten Latin American Republics in 1939 at a 


_ time when this trade was being encouraged. An examination of Latin American 


imports shows that many commodities required by these countries are produced in 


_ Canada, such as iron and steel, chemicals, wood and manufactures of wood, vehicles, 
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paints, wheat, mining and industrial machinery, electrical apparatus, etc. For the 


year 1945, Canada’s exports to Latin America amounted to $54,000,000 a sub- 


stantial increase compared with the $19,000,000 for 1939, especially considering that 
war was still being waged for most of the year, but Canada’s imports from Latin 
America reached $66,000,000 compared with $15,000,000 in 1939. While the 
figures, therefore, show the opportunities for reciprocal trade that now exist between 
Canada and the Latin Americas, they also indicate that the balance of trade so far 
has been very definitely against Canada. 


For economic as well as political reasons, the two continents of North and South 
America have been drawn closer together as a result of the War. Due to the cessation 
of supplies from Germany and Japan, from which Latin America drew heavily, and 
the decline in imports from the United Kingdom and other European countries, 
Latin American countries were increasingly dependent on North America in the 
war years for materials and finished goods to keep their economies functioning. 
The goodwill Canada has built up in these markets should stand her in good stead 
in the years ahead. . 


Turning now to the last principle of trade policy mentioned on p. 475, it is 
clear enough that the present shortage of all kinds of goods is so serious that con- 
siderable time will elapse before it will be possible to satisfy all the urgent needs at 
home let alone demands from abroad. The tendency and even the temptation, 
therefore, will be to take the narrow view and look to this ready-to-hand and pro- 
fitable domestic market at the expense of the more specialized export field. Such 
a policy might well lead to the building up of quite the wrong kind of productive 
organization. 


The goal that has been officially set for Canada’s post-war foreign trade, while 
fairly high, is not unreasonably so in the opinion of Government experts who have 
closely studied the world situation. But to attain it and hold it, Canadian exporters 
need to take the long view and plan in terms of the years ahead when competition 
will be much keener. Even in the case of export staples that Canada has always 
shipped abroad in large quantities, producers will need to keep closely in touch with 


changing requirements abroad. The immediate outlook for farm products including 


live-stock products is definitely promising. Newsprint and lumber will be in strong 
demand for several years, as will the products of the mines, such as most metals, 
asbestos, etc. 


The above review has dealt almost entirely with commodity trade. However, 
external trade in commodities is only a part, though a very important part, of the 
broader field made up of the international exchange of values comprising goods, 


services, securities, etc. This relationship is shown in its proper proportions in ~ 


Part III of this Chapter. However, since commodity exports and imports constitute 
the largest factor in Canada’s international transactions, and the one in which the 
greatest majority of Canadians are most vitally interested, this Chapter is devoted 
chiefly to the consideration of commodity trade. 
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PART I.—THE GOVERNMENT AND EXTERNAL TRADE 
Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces 
the development from Confederation to the adoption of the present form of pre- 
ferential tariff in 1904. 


Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


Fhe Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, viz., Preferential, 
Intermediate, and General. British Preferential rates consisted at first (1898) 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but later (1900) were advanced 
to 333 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially low rate of duty on almost 
all imported dutiable commodities. This is the first broad category of the tariff 


_ Structure and these rates are applied to specified goods from British countries if 


shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under 
the British Preferential tariff; these special rates are lower on those goods than the 
ordinary British Preferential scale. 


The second stage in the tariff edifice is the Intermediate rates. These rates 
apply to goods from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favour- 


_ able than the General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential 


rate. To certain non-British countries, a special concession under the Intermediate 
rates may be granted and rates lower than the Intermediate apply by agreement. 

The third class of duties is the General Tariff, This is levied on all imports 
that are not covered by Preferential or Intermediate rates. 

British Preferential rates apply to all countries within the Empire. They may, 
however, be modified downwards in their application to specific. countries when trade 


_ agreements are being revised or discussed between Canada and other Dominions. 


The whole tariff structure is a very complicated piece of administrative machinery. 
Almost every budget that is brought down in the House of Commons changes the 
incidence of the tariff in some particulars. It would be impossible at this place to 
attempt to discuss the tariff schedules themselves. The schedules and rates in 


_ force at any particular time may be obtained from the Department of National 


Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 
In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty . 


on imports of semi-processed goods used in the manufacture of products later 


exported. The purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a 


_ fair basis of competition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to be 

_ warranted. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consumption”’ 

_ drawbacks; these apply mainly to imported materials used in the production of 
specified classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 


_ or the manipulation’ of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given in 
_ certain instances to supplement tariff provisions. Thus the Minister of National 
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Revenue or through him the customs officials have at times been empowered to 
establish a “fair market value’’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term “fair market value” is vague and open to various interpretations and has 
been frequently criticized, but in exceptional cases for which they are designed 
such valuations have proved effective. 

The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very definite 
advantage and customs officials have been given power under conditions such as 
these to value imports from such countries at a “fair rate of exchange”. Much, 
of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by the 
administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their application, 
and, while the powers of fixing “fair market value” and “fair rate of exchange” 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have 
lately been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual 
countries. 


The Tariff Board.—The Canadian Tariff Act was written in 1907 and, although . 


there have been many changes and revisions, there has been no complete overhaul 
since that time. In 1931, a Tariff Board was established to make inquiry into and 
report on any matter in relation to goods that are subject to or exempt from customs 
or excise duties or on which the Minister of Finance desires information. The 
duties of this Board are more specifically described at pp. 965-966 of the 1941 Year 
Book. Since the start of the War in 1939 and in view of the turn taken by wartime 
trade, the Tariff Board has been inoperative. Its officers and experts worked with 
various war bureaus and its earlier research is now unrelated to the wide changes 
that have been brought about in industry and trade as a result of the War. In the 
post-war formulation of Canadian trade and tariff policies, a. change has been 
introduced by the setting up of a special Interdepartmental Committee. The 
Canadian Tariff Board has not been abolished, indeed the Chairman of the Board 
;s also head of the Interdepartmental Committee, but will resume its functions along 


with the Committee. The Committee is to hear representations from industrialists — 


and businessmen. ‘These arrangements should serve a useful purpose in providing 
valuable guidance to the Government in the formulation of trade policy. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries 


Trade agreements entered into by Canada with the United Kingdom, Eire, | 


Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia* and the 
British West Indies are dealt with at pp. 383-386 of the 1941 Year Book. Reciprocal 
tariff arrangements of Canada with Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Ecuador are re- 


viewed in the 1942 Year Book at pp. 429-431. Canada’s trading position as affected * | 
by commercial agreements in respect of Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican — 


Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela, continues as outlined in the 
1941 Year Book at pp. 387-393. 


Reinstatement of Agreements Suspended During War.—During the © 
War, Canadian trade agreements and similar commercial treaty arrangements — 
with several countries were terminated automatically or suspended by applica- — 


* This Agreement was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, but each country, in its own legislation, still — 


grants tariff oreferences to the other. 
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_ tion of Enemy Trade Regulations (see p. 492). Since the end of hostilities, however, 


trading has been resumed with a number of friendly countries that had been under 
enemy occupation and the trade agreements with them have been reinstated. 
An exchange of notes of July 19-24, 1945, between Canada and Czechoslovakia 


_ terminated the suspension of the Convention of Commerce of Mar. 15, 1928, 


between the two countries. A similar arrangement was made with the Netherlands 
by an exchange of notes of Feb. 1-5, 1946, reinstating the Convention of Commerce 
of July 11, 1924, between Canada and the Netherlands including Curacao and 
Surinam but, since trade had not been resumed between Canada and the Netherlands 
East Indies, it was agreed that the Convention would not, for the present, be oper- 
ative for that territory. Canada has now accorded to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Denmark, France, Norway and Yugoslavia the benefits of the trade agreements 
made with them but suspended during the period of hostilities. As regards Syria 


_ and Lebanon, trading has been resumed and the benefits of the French Convention 


are being temporarily accorded to them pending notification that the formalities 
respecting the cancellation of the French Mandate are completed. 

Since it has not been possible to resume private trading with Poland, the 
Convention of Commerce signed July 3, 1935, with that country remains suspended 
as regards the relations between Canada and Poland. However, reductions made 
in the Canadian tariff under that Convention continue to be accorded to countries 


granted most-favoured-nation treatment by Canada. The benefits of the inter- 


mediate rates of the Canadian tariff and any lower duties of the Canada-France 


: _and Canada-United States Agreements also apply to most-favoured-nations. 


| Extension of Trade Agreements with Latin America.—A Canadian 
Trade Mission visited Mexico, Central America and Colombia in February, 1946, 
and further extended Canada’s friendly trade relations with Latin America by the 


conclusion of trade agreements with Mexico and Colombia. An Exchange of 


Notes with Honduras affirmed that the Governments of both countries desire to 


_ place their commercial relations on a more satisfactory basis by the conclusion of a 


modus vivendi. 


The Trade Agreement with Mexico provides for the exchange of most-favoured- 


_ hation treatment between the two countries in matters concerning customs duties 


and subsidiary charges as well as in respect of rules and formalities connected with 
importation and of laws and regulations affecting the taxation, sale, distribution 


_ or use of imported goods. Under the Agreement, imports into Canada from Mexico, 


previously subject to the general tariff, are accorded the intermediate tariff and 
any lower rates granted by Canada to other foreign countries. The tariff treatment . 


_ accorded by Canada to other British countries is excluded from the operation of the 


Agreement. No immediate reduction in customs duties was made by Mexico for 
Canadian goods as the Mexican tariff consists of a single column of duties applicable 
equally to imports from all countries, and any tariff reductions made by Mexico 
in favour of a particular. country, for example those arising out of the Mexico- 
United States Agreement of 1942, were generalized and made applicable to all 
other countries including Canada.. The Agreement came into force provisionally 


on Feb. 8, 1946, the date of its signature and, during its provisional application, may 


be terminated on three months’ notice by either party. Thirty days after exchange of 


_ ratifications in Ottawa the Agreement is to go into force definitively for two years. 
Its duration is automatically continued thereafter for one-year periods, subject to 
termination on six months’ notice by either party. 
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The Trade Agreement with Colombia was signed on Feb. 20, 1946. This 
Agreement will come into effect thirty days after exchange of ratifications in Ottawa 
and is to remain in force for two years and thereafter until terminated on six months’ 
notice by either party. In general, it consolidates the existing tariff treatment 
extended by each country to the other as provided by a Treaty of Commerce — 
between Colombia and the United Kingdom concluded in 1866 and which governed 
also Canada’s trade relations with Colombia. The new Agreement marks the 
establishment of the first direct trade convention between Colombia and Canada 
and it provides in general, for the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment as 
described above with respect to the treaty of Mexico. The same concessions are 
given by Canada to Colombia as to Mexico and, in return, Canada receives the 
benefit of duty reductions established by the 1935 Colombia-United States Agree- 
ment. 


While the Trade Mission was in Honduras in February, 1946, it was agreed 
that Canada and Honduras would conclude a modus vivendi providing for the 
exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment respecting customs duties, formalities 
and the laws and regulations regulating sale or distribution of imported goods 
pending the conclusion of a formal trade agreement. 


Trade Agreements at Present in Force.—At the present time (Mar. 31, 
1946), Canada’s tariff relations with other countries are affected by trade agree- 
ments, conventions of commerce or similar arrangements made directly between 
Canada and the country concerned or by participation in treaties made by the 
United Kingdom with foreign powers, listed as follows:— 


Empire Countries 


a eee 


Country Treaty or Convention | Terms 
Unirep Krnapom.....|/Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, | Various concessions on both sides, 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. increasing preference formerly 


(Modified by United Kingdom- | granted. Also extends pre- 
United States Trade Agree- | ferential system between 
ment of Nov. 17, 1938.) Canada and the Colonial 
Empire. Made until August 
20, 1940, and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 


notice. 
) SRE) oh Re aoe Ca ay Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Canada concedes British Pre- 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. ferential Tariff in return for 


most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in Eire. Made for five 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 


notice. 
ARIRUTRAEIALGO. ose ee. Trade Agreement signed July 8, Each country accords the other 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. reduced rates on schedules of 


goods, and otherwise (with a 
few exceptions in Australia) 
exchange their British Pre- 
ferential Tariffs with each 
other. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 
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Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
5 3 Bis Sek SRNR, Et aban adh 
’ New Zpatanp........ Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, |Exchange specific preferences on 


u 1932; in force May 24, 1932. scheduled goods and otherwise 
* concede British Preferential 
A Tariffs reciprocally. Made for 
es, . one year, but kept in force 
by short-term extensions. 


2 . Since Sept. 30, 1941, in force 
i until terminated by six months’ 
a notice. 

_Unton or SoutH Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Agreement extends list of pre- 


' . AFRICA. 1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. ferences formerly exchanged 
| in absence of formal Agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated on 

six months’ notice. 


Britisu West Inpvixs.|Trade Agreement signed July 6, |Exchange of specific margins of | 
at, 1925; in force Apr. 30, 1927, preferences. Made for twelve 
st years and _ thereafter until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. A Canadian notice 
of Nov. 23, 1938, terminating 
the Agreement, was replaced 
by one of Dec. 27, 1939, con- 
RS tinuing the Agreement subject 
i to termination on six months’ 
notice. 


Non-Empire Countries 


- Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
re Lait mg kh Geto he ES SS TR Ra cr en 
ARGENTINA..... See Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
a 1941; provisionally in force Nov. tion treatment. Provisional 
15, 1941. application may be terminated 
| on three months’ notice. To 
‘ come into force definitely 


thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for two years 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 
BELe1um AND LuxEm- Convention of Commerce signed |/Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
_ BOURG AND Beratan| July 3, 1924; in force Oct. 22, tion treatment. Made for four 
- Cotontzs. 1924. years and thereafter until ter- 
4 minated on one year’s notice. 


META Order in Council of July 20, 1935, [Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
4 accepted Article 15 of the United | tion treatment. May be ter- 
Kingdom - Bolivia Treaty of | minated on one year’s notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. if 


. an ----.|Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17 , |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
a 1941; provisionally in force from tion treatment. Made for two 
date of signing and definitively years from Apr. 16, 1943, and 


on Apr. 16, 1943. thereafter for one-year periods 
until terminated on six months’ 
%: notice. 
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Non-Empire Countries—continued 


Treaty or Convention 
Wi foe po) Se 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct. 


29, 1943. 


Treaty of Commerce with United 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- 
plies to Canada. 


To be replaced by Trade Agree- 
ment signed Feb. 20, 1946. 


Exchange of Notes with United 
Kingdom of Mar. 1-2, 1933, and 
Canadian Order in Council of 
July 20, 1935. 


COSTER CRICK SF. cease 


Convention of Commerce signed 


CzZECHOSLOVAKIA...... 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928. 

TI SUNINEATR TGe oie eee Treaties of Peace and Commerce 


with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660-61 and July 11, 1670, 
apply to Canada. 


Dominican Repusuc.|Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 
22, 1941. 


Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of Aug. 26, 1941; in force 
Oct. 1, 1941. 


HiGWADOR ee rs eee 


FRANCE AND FrEncH |Trade Agreement signed May 12, 

CoLoNIES. 1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex- 
} change of Notes of Sept. 29, 
1934 and additional Protocol of 
Feb. 26, 1935, extending con- 
cessions on both sides. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 1 


Terms 


tion treatment. Made for two 
years from Oct. 29, 1943, and — 
thereafter until terminated on ~ 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Protocol of — 
Aug. 20, 1912, provides means ~ 
for separate termination by — 
Dominions on one year’s no-— 
tice. Exchange of Notes 
Dec. 30, 1938, continued Treaty — 
in force until Sept. 30, 1939, © 
and thereafter until terminated 
on three months’ notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na-_ 
tion treatment. To come into — 
force thirty days after ex- 
change of ratification for two _ 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. ; 


Exchange of most-favoured-na-. 
tion treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for four 


years and thereafter until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


tion treatment. 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one year’s no- 
tice. : 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for 
three years from Jan. 22, 1941, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 3 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for an 
indefinite period ‘subject to 
termination on three months’ 
notice. 


Tariff or percentage reductio ns 
from Intermediate exchanged | 
for French Minimum Tariff or 


percentage reductions from 
General ‘Tariff, also quota 
arrangements. Made for one 


year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on three months — 
notice. . ei 
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Non-Empire Countries—continued 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
Ps GUATEMALA...........]Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
ae 1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. tion treatment. Made for three 


years and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months’ notice. 


| RRS ee eae Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, {Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. tion treatment. Made for one 
year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months’ notice, 


.|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
4 1946; in force provisionally same | tion treatrhent. Provisional 
se date. application may be terminated 
Ny on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitely 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


| NETHERLANDS, Sur- |Convention of Commerce, signed Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
|  INAMAND Curacao. | July 11, 1924; in force Oct. 28, tion treatment. Made for four 


| ee 1925. years and thereafter until ter- 
= minated on one year’s notice. 

| MeOnWAY..............|Convention of Commerce and |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 

a Navigation with United King- | tion treatment, Convention 

ie dom of Mar. 18, 1928, applies to | of May 16, 1913, provides 

Canada. means for separate termination 


by Dominions on one year’s 
notice. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
accepted Article 12 of the United | tion treatment. In force until 
Kingdom-Panama Treaty to terminated -on one year’s 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. notice. | 


is 
\\* 


WPARAGUAY........05... Exchange of Notes of May 21, 1940; {Canadian Intermediate Tariff 
& in force June 21, 1940. exchanged for most-favoured- 
|e nation treatment in Paraguay. 
= In force until terminated on 
| three months’ notice. 
WEBEAND............... Convention of Commerce signed Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
le July 3, 1935; in, force Aug. 15, tion treatment and special re- 
ao ; 1936. ductions for limited lists of 


goods. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months’ notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
- tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


Portuaat, incLupiNG |Trade Agreements Act of June Li 
| Maperra, Porto 1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
_ SANTO, AND AzorzEs.| United Kingdom —- Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 
1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


SaLVvApoR MINOT Ne ive g Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
: 1937; in force Nov. 17, 1937. tion treatment. Made for one | 
year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on four months’ no- 
tice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Spar eee Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 
| See 1928, sanctioned United King- 
. Es dom-Spain Treaty of Commerce 
oe of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 
3 ¢ 5, 1927); in force Aug. 1, 1928. 
a 
& 
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Non-Empire Countries—concluded 


ee ee SSS uBaa————— 
Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
4 
SWEDEN. 055.0. bNy ee United Kingdom - Sweden Con-|Exchange of most-favoured-na- 4 
vention of Commerce and Navi- | tion treatment. In force until 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies terminated on one year’s ; 
to Canada. notice. Declaration of Nov. — 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate termination by Do- 
minions on one year’s notice. a 
SWITZERLAND...... ...{United Kingdom - Switzerland|Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- | tion treatment. In force until 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- | terminated on one year’s no-- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies | tice. Convention of Mar. 30, 7 
to Canada. 1914, provides means for sep-— 
arate termination by Do- 
Minions on one year’s notice. 
UnirTep STATES....... Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, |Terms include grant of reduced 
1938; provisionally inforce Noy. | or fixed rates on scheduled 
96, 1938; duty concessions pro- | goods by both countries and 
visionally in force Jan. 1, 1939; | mutual exchange of most- 
fully in force June 17, 1989. favoured-nation © treatment. — 
Supplementary Trade Agree- | Made for three years from 
ment signed Dee. 13, 1940. Nov. 26, 1938, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months’ © 
notice. Supplementary Trade 
Agreement provides for quota 
on foxes and fox skins entering — 
the United States. a 
LU RUGUA Yet 08 oes ...|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- — 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. tion treatment. Made for three — 
years and thereafter until © 
terminated on six months’ — 
notice. 
VENEZUELA.......0005- Modus vivendi signed Mar. 26, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
: 1941; in force Apr. 9, 1941. tion treatment. Made for one — 
year subject to renewal or 
termination on three months’ 
notice; renewed annually by — 
Exchange of Notes, subject to 
termination on three months’ 
notice. E, 
VYUGOSIAVEIAN AAs. tie Trade Agreements Act of June 11,|Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


1928, accepted Article 30 of tion treatment. In force unt 
United Kingdom -Serb-Croat-| terminated on one year’s n 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce | tice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 

in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


Section 2.—Adjustments in Government Administration to 
Meet the Post-War Needs of External Trade* = 


a 

During the war years the Department of Trade and Commerce reorganized 
and adapted its administrative machinery to war conditions. Agencies were created 
to control the flow of civilian commodities to and from this country and generally 
adapt foreign trade functions to vital needs. The Government has already relaxed 


the controls of these wartime bodies as much as possible or readjusted or reorganized 
a 


* Prepared from material contributed by the several Branches concerned and submitted through 
ey 


B. C. Butler, Director, Trade Publicity Division, Department. of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. a 


% 
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their functions to assist in the transitional period until a full peacetime trade program 
is reached. Controls exercised by the Export Permit Branch have been eased on 
& many commodities except those in short supply. The former Export Planning 
- Branch has gone out of existence, its unfinished business being carried out by a new 
Export Division of the Foreign Trade Service. The work of the Shipping Priorities 
Committee is also almost completed. With the wartime shipping controls ended 
on Mar. 3, 1946, the Canadian Shipping Board announced that only a modified 


4 form of maritime control will be carried on for a further transitional period of 
six months. 


As will be apparent from what has been told in earlier editions of the Year Book, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce was, during the latter years of war, consider- 
ing plans for post-war trade expansion. The Department then laid the foundations 
for the recently organized Foreign Trade Service to assist Canadian and foreign 
_ exporters and importers in every phase of foreign trade. Built around an expanded 
aC _ Trade Commissioner Service, new divisions were added and old divisions reorganized 
to cope with every angle of foreign trade. A special section was organized to foster 
™ the country’s new interest in imports. 


ECR 


_ Subsection 1.—Foreign Trade Service 


_ Formerly called the Commercial Intelligence Service, this branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce has been appropriately renamed the ‘Foreign Trade 
Service” in recognition of its greatly increased functions as compared with the 
a services offered in the past. These functions are now carried out by seven divisions: 
- Trade Commissioner Service, Export Division, Import Division, Commercial 
_ Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division, Wheat and Grain Division, Industrial 

Development Division, and Trade Publicity Division. Other Divisions may be 
_ added later to deal with special phases of foreign trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner section might be 
_ defined as the sales department of the Foreign Trade Service. Consisting of a 
headquarters at Ottawa and 32 offices in 15 foreign and 17 British Empire countries, 
_ the organization seeks to place Canada in as many world markets as possible. 
_ The work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four 
global areas headed by area chiefs. The area officers are thoroughly familiar 
with every aspect of foreign trade in their geographical or political areas. They 
are responsible to the Director of the Division for the presentation of official informa- 
_ tion on all trade matters in their respective territories. The four territories are 
~ the British Empire, Europe, Latin America and Asia. 


a Trade Commissioners represent Canada in the 32 foreign offices. These 
Foreign Service Officers bring together exporters and importers of Canada and 
_ other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products, 
__ Teport on the exact kind of goods wanted, competitive conditions, trade regulations, 
_ tariffs, shipping and packaging regulations. Enquiries for Canadian goods are 
_ Passed to Ottawa or directly to interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian 
importer, Trade Commissioners look for sources of raw materials and other goods 
wanted in Canada, and give assistance to the foreign exporter who wishes to market 
@ his produce in Canada. 


axe 


i In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a Trade 
_” Office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
_ titles of Commercial Counsellor, Commercial Secretary, Commercial Attaché, Consul 
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or Vice Consul, according to their status as Foreign Service Officers. To refresh 
their knowledge of the Canadian industrial picture as a whole, trans-Canada tours 
are arranged from time to time for Trade Commissioners. Contacts with Canadian 
exporters and importers are made or re-established, and the Trade Commissioners 
are given an opportunity to pass on information regarding the trade conditions and 
potentialities of their territories directly to those most concerned. 

Certain foreign offices, closed before or during the War, are being re-opened, 
including offices at Singapore, Shanghai, Batavia, Hong Kong, Oslo, The Hague 
(instead of Rotterdam), Athens, and possibly Calcutta. New offices are planned 
for S80 Paulo, Stockholm, Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo and possibly for 
Central America. 

Trade Commissioner Offices are located at the following centres: Argentina; 
Australia (Melbourne and Sydney); Belgium; Brazil; British India; British West 
Indies (Trinidad and Jamaica); Chile; Colombia; Cuba; Egypt; France; Ireland; 
Mexico; Netherlands; Newfoundland; New Zealand; Norway; Peru; Portugal; 
South Africa (Johannesburg and Cape Town); United Kingdom (4 offices in London, 


one office in Liverpool and one in Glasgow); and the United States (Washington, | 


New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles). 


Export Division.—The Export Division of the Foreign Trade Service is the 
link between Canadian exporters and the Trade Commissioner Service in the 


promotion of export trade. ‘The Division is organized in 13 commodity sections _ 


headed by specialists in each commodity field. Commodity officers maintain 
close liaison with Canadian exporters, actual and prospective, and, in conjunction 
with the Trade Commissioner Service, advise them on potential markets for their 
products, the selection of agents and trade regulations and practices. At the 
present time the commodity sections are: animals, fish and animal products; plant 
products; chemicals and allied products; textiles; leather and rubber; iron and steel; 

_machinery; non-ferrous metals; non-metallic minerals and products; consumers’ 
durable goods; radio and electronic equipment; pulp and paper; lumber and wood 
products; and transportation equipment. 

The Export Division maintains an Exporters’ Directory which lists Canadian 
export firms and details of their products. Copies of this Directory are on hand 
in every Trade Commissioner’s office and are used as a means of keeping foreign 
buyers in touch with Canadian manufacturers offering desired commodities. 

It is the general aim of the Department to relax or remove wartime export 
controls as quickly as possible so that trade expansion may proceed. When the 
Export Division came into existence in November, 1945, the Export Permit Branch 
was brought under its jurisdiction. Controls over more and more items are being 
removed but there are commodities still in short supply, particularly foodstuffs, 
textiles and clothing, steel, lumber, ete., whose distribution still demands close 
surveillance. Permits are required for these short-supply materials to maintain 


a planned international allocation, thus ensuring the fulfilling of Canada’s obliga- _ 
tions to UNRRA, the United Kingdom and liberated areas, and to protect domestic — 


supplies. In many cases export control must be continued to recover government- 
paid subsidies required to maintain the domestic price ceiling. 

Although the Export Planning Division went out of existence as such with the 
formation of the Export Division, most of the unfinished business of this Division 
has been taken over by the Commodity Officers. The commodity export quotas 


still required are prepared by the Commodity Officers in conjunction with the War-— 


time Prices and Trade Board or the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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Import Division.—On the basis that, in the long view, a great exporting nation 
must also be a great importing nation, the Import Division has been created. 
Parallel with the plans for Canadian export expansion, the Import Division is 
developing Canada’s import trade by the following objectives: the re-establishment 
of import connections severed because of the War; the development of new sources 


_ of supply of low-cost raw materials and food products; the fostering of direct instead 


of indirect imports where this will produce a saving to importers; the obtaining 


of recognition for Canada as a buyer as well as a seller in foreign markets; the 


enlargement of the Canadian market for imports; the removal of war-engendered 


_ obstacles and restrictions to import trade; and the investigation of import require- 


ments generally. A Trade Investigation Section is being organized to co-ordinate 
the large amount of investigation and research required to carry out the functions 
of the Import Division. Every angle of import trade will be analysed where 
necessary from the viewpoint of value, volume, demand and supply, substitutes, 


- practices, etc. Study will be made of import conditions from the angle of reducing 


difficulties that might be encountered by Canadian importers and foreign exporters. 
Details of Canadian import regulations including invoicing, packaging, marking 
of goods and general handling will be examined and passed on to the Trade Com- 
missioners who will be able to advise the foreign exporter and thus facilitate the 
flow of import goods into Canada. 


The Import Division has set up a Directory of Canadian Importers in which 
importers are being invited to register the detail of their trade field. The Directory 
will be used by the Trade Commissioners as a guide and an assistance in Canadian 
import activities in their respective territories. 


The Import Division has taken over the work of the import section of the 
Shipping Priorities Committee and is now responsible for securing shipping space 


for Canadian imports affected by shipping priorities still in existence and, in con- 


junction with other administrative authorities, seeing that Canada receives a 
fair allocation of products subject to international control of distribution. 


Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division.—The Commercial 
Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division collects and makes available to Government 
agencies and exporters, data on trade agreements and trade relationships with other 
countries, tariffs, import and exchange regulations, quotas and embargoes. More 
generally, questions related to trade agreements and commercial policies of other 
countries are of concern to this Division. This involves minute investigation 
into all aspects of commercial policy and research into tariff and financial develop- 
ments, as well as the preparation of data required for preliminary study and 
preparation of new trade agreements, trade agreement renewals and revisions. 


The Foreign Tariffs Section of this Division supplies information to Canadian 
exporters and other branches of the Government on tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
documentation and other technical factors in the import regulations of foreign 
countries. New foreign trade laws and tariff regulations are perused constantly 
so that a record of up-to-date information is maintained and available upon request. 


The Commercial Relations Section collects and records data required for pros- 
pective trade negotiations. Problems related to tariff hindrances and other trade 
obstructions are studied. The value of mutual concessions with trading countries 
is examined. The Section deals with representations made by Canadian exporters 
and initiates or advises regarding appropriate action. In carrying out these functions 
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it is often necessary for the Research Section to seek the assistance of specialists oa 


from other government departments in the various phases of export industry such 
as agriculture, forestry, mining, etc. 

The Economic Section, still in. the development stage, will be designed to carry 
out studies of special subjects (e.g., non-tariff restrictions to world trade, export 
subsidies, quantitative controls, and import permits). 7 

Wheat and Grain Division.—The problems of Canada’s grain trade and 
milling industry are handled by this Division, close liaison being maintained with the 


various organizations connected with the trade. The Division acts as a procure- — 


ment agency in securing supplies of cereals and certain cereal products for the 
Supply Missions of various countries and also for UNRRA’s requirements. The 
Director of the Division serves as the Secretary to the Wheat Committee of the 
Cabinet and as the Departmental liaison officer to the Canadian Wheat Board. 
In addition, the Director represents Canada on the Executive Committee of the 
International Wheat Council. 

Trade Publicity Division.—The Trade Publicity Division must educate the 
exporters and importers of Canada and foreign countries as to the assistance 
offered by the Divisions of the Foreign Trade Service. The Division seeks to make 
Canadian businessmen and the public generally, conscious of the large part export 
and import trade will play in the future prosperity of the country, and to make 
foreign businessmen aware of Canada both as a source of a wide variety of products 
and as a good market. News items and articles presenting Canada as a trading 
nation are submitted to domestic and foreign daily papers and periodicals. The 
Trade Publicity Division has taken over the weekly publication of the Commercial 


Intelligence Journal. The Journal serves as a vehicle for Trade Commissioners’ - 


reports on the constantly changing trade conditions of the countries in which they 
are stationed and it is circulated to Canadian businessmen and, manufacturers 
interested in exports and imports. Other publications and booklets are planned 
to give Canadian exporters and importers an informed approach on all foreign 
trade matters. Pamphlets and other advertising material are produced in foreign 
languages to stimulate interest in Canada’s foreign trade with other countries. 
Advertising campaigns in Canada and abroad will assist in the attainment of these 
objects. 


Industrial Development Division.—This Division will be devoted to work 
in connection with the establishment of new industries and the development of new 
products that are adaptable to manufacture in Canada, especially those for which 
markets are known to exist abroad. A large staff is not envisaged, the work con- 
sisting principally of close collaboration with the industrial development agencies 
of the provinces and municipalities as well as the railways, banks, power companies 
and other private interests. 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Commercial Corporation 


Organized to meet a wartime need, in January, 1944, by Order in Council 


P.C. 70, the Canadian Export Board served as a procurement agency for large 
quantities of civilian commodities required by UNRRA and foreign purchasing 
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- Missions in cases where for a variety of reasons private trading was not feasible. 

Operating on a completely non-profit basis, the Canadian Export Board, before the 

establishment of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, awarded contracts totalling 
$404,275,000. 

A direct result of this service to foreign governments was the preservation 
of overseas contacts for Canadian goods and in many instances the establishment of 
sound trading relationship with new markets and for new products. Drawing on 
the resources of the various sections of the Foreign Trade Service and other Divisions 
of Trade and Commerce, the Canadian Export Board offered procurement missions 
the best service possible in terms of price and supply. 


By Order in Council P.C. 1218 of Mar. 29, 1946, the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation was established to succeed the Canadian Export Board in purchasing 
for UNRRA and the governments of other countries. This Corporation will also 
become an agency for the purchase of Canadian import requirements in cases where 
these purchases cannot be made by private firms without a Government inter- 
mediary. Such cases are expected to arise in connection with the procurement of 
supplies from territory under military occupation or where commodities in short 
supply are allocated by international agreement. 


Subsection 3.—Export Credits 


For the general purpose of protecting and expanding Canadian foreign trade 
interests, the Export Credits Insurance Act was passed by Parliament in August, 


' 1944. The Act is in two Parts, Part I incorporating the Export Credits Insurance 


Corporation, and Part IT providing for loans or guarantees to governments of 
other countries or their agencies. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—Administered by a board of 


directors, including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy 


Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Corporation 
insures exporters against credit losses involved in the export or an agreement for 


_ the export of goods. Policies are issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ 


sales to all countries and protecting them against the main risks of loss involved 


in foreign trade. The main risks covered by Export Credits Insurance Policies 
& include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restric- 
4 tions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation 
A or non-renewal of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the import 
of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the 


= 
a 
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buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc. in the buyer’s country; and 


additional transport or insurance charges occasioned by interruption or diversion 
_ Of voyage outside Canada or the continental United States of America. 


The insurance is available under two main classifications: (i) General Com- 


_ modities, (ii) Capital Goods. Coverage for General Commodities can be procured 
_ by exporters under two types of Policies: (i) the Contracts Policy, which insures 
_ an exporter against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; 
_ or (ii) the Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium, and which covers 
the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance of 
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Capital Goods offers protection to exporters of such commodities as plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., which are subject to extended credit of longer periods than is 
customary for General Commodities. Specific Policies are issued for transactions 
involving Capital Goods, but the general terms and conditions are the same as 
those applicable to Policies for General Commodities. 

The Corporation insures exporters under all Policies up to 85 p.c. of the contract 


price, or gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance plan also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 


are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportion of 85 p.c. and | 


15 p.c., respectively. 


Loans to Foreign Governments.—Part II of the Export Credit Insurance, 


Act provides for the extension of loans to foreign countries for the purpose of develop- 
ing trade between Canada and those countries. ‘The Act empowers the Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
- Trade and Commerce “‘if he deems it advisable for the purpose of facilitating and 
developing trade between Canada and any other country’, to make loans to, 
guarantee the obligations of or purchase, acquire or guarantee any security issued 
by the government or by the agency of the government of such country. These 
loans, guarantees, acquisitions or purchases must be requested by the government 
concerned who must undertake to indemnify the Government of Canada against 


the loss in connection therewith. 


The agpregate of the loans to be made and securities held was increased tions 
$100,000,000 to $750,000,000 on Dec. 8, 1945. See also p. 477. 


Section 3.—The Easing of Controls on Enemy Trading 
Regulations 


Because of occupation by an enemy State, or by reason of real or apprehended 
hostilities, a number of countries, during the years 1939 to 1942, were brought 


within the scope of the provisions of the Enemy Trading Regulations (originally q 
brought into force by Order in Council P.C. 2512 of Sept. 5, 1939, and later pro- s 


vided for under “Revised Regulations Respecting Trading with the Enemy, 1943”, 


Order in Council P.C. 8526 dated Nov. 13, 1942). A list of these countries or 
territories and the dates on which they were brought under the Regulations is given _ 


at p. 474 of the 1945 Year Book. 
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The Regulations prohibited trading or attempting to trade with “enemy % 


territories”; dealing in the property of enemies for the purpose of enabling them to + 


obtain money or credit thereon; aiding or abetting any person, whether resident 


in Canada or not, to so deal in enemy property; knowingly discharging any enemy ~ 4 


debt, promissory note or bill of exchange, or purchasing enemy currency. 


Beginning late in 1948, it became possible to grant permission for the resump- 3 
tion of trade with certain liberated areas and also for the opening up of communica- 
tions and the making of remittances. The areas to which such permission has — 


been granted and the dates (to Apr. 30, 1946) are listed in the following statement: — 
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Permission to Resume— 
eC ge ee US NE Songs 


Territory 
Trade Communications Remittances 
ES obi here ee ite itil del OO As ia Em Nov. 24, 1943 = 
AP gee ah migl otis Fd eau tks A Sle yea Shack ov ou an Feb. 24, 1945 Jan. 22, 19451 
art rn PU Lo gis aioe ter wd oe aide saan = Feb. 9, 1945 
(EGE OO ak ie Os Mies 6201s ae ee ae eam eee Nov. 23, 1945 = 
OP SUBUETEETS ESD SRS GE Rien Ge oem tei Raa SOE Rao on July 7, 1945 May 28, 1945 


(pc a 0S iil eles Sat i andes ee alee a Dec. 15, 1945 

1943 - 

1945 June 13, 1945 

1945 May 19, 1945 
June 13, 1945 

1945 Feb. 24, 1945 - 

1945 Nov. 3, 19442 ey a 18, 

194 


tefl Ee ial at bot 


eerie %ONG Of MOTOCCO.. i ..visbk chee Wc edge ok oy Nov. 24, 1943 = ey 
er arr elt ee es WR he IRE Uy July 7, 1945 Feb. 10, 19453 Mar. 14, 1945 
: CO TGR SUS De ECS ak ee Seek Bid Chie Nov. 28, 1945 - . 
Ee chee TA en od io fhe heros oe. Oct. 18, 1945 June 18, 19454 
I te ean hoy NG eet a ee td ees on eh - June 18, 1945 - 
SVEN CS Sa es Bea Rey SENSE a OS, — June 13, 1945 = 
PEE ROUT ATS ie wees July 7, 1945 Apr. 12, 1945 = 
SENT EESTS “VUNCO LEC a a aan ne Nov. 23, 1945 - - 
Wetherlands... 0.2.02...) ; WRASSE uae Rass A Miele ksl SOT Sey July 7, 1945 Jan. 22, 1945 ~ 
Ne SA ehrays igen yi yeh uk ews Paces rs ekel o , July 7, 1945 May 19, 1945 = 
Beprrprine Ielands 52.0 Pies hee oet hie weal July 7, 1945 May 10, 1945 May 10, 1945 
LAPT eter Sa GS ae a a eg a rc - June 13, 1945 - 
Beene Ue ANd er air ue bay the of Be - Mar. 16, 1945 - 
Sardinia and Mainland Provinces of Italy (occupied by 
Forces of United Nations)................ Ge easly ~ - Mar. 30, 1944 
ea hts Sell ong IRS at I ae os ~ ~ Mar. 22, 1944 
Be Ge eA vad, arta 6 es 8 oe ise eee Nov. 23, 1945 = = 
Mee OLN Ort Pormeg) oii wh ase onc en, Nov. 28, 1945 ~ = 
Oa LSE Po) gt ace ei ph a Nov. 23, 1945 ~ = 
Beek EE tie say ein cine Jan. 21, 1946 — = 
MNEs A tk hoes, ee Nov. 24, 1944 = = 
NER ols Races neta heel aty dhet) ck, Bye, July 7, 1945 Apr. 13, 1945 - 
8 1 Liberated areas, Nov. 22, 1944. 2 Liberated areas. 3 Mainland and islands excepting 
_ Macedonia, Thrace and Crete, Nov. 22, 1944. 4 Liberated areas, Oct. 25, 1944. 


_ PART II.—STATISTICS OF EXTERNAL COMMODITY 
TRADE* 


= Actually about 75 to 80 p.c. of Canada’s enormous export business since 1940 
belongs in the category of temporary, abnormal, wartime trade, with only about 
- 20 to 25 p.c. in the category of normal and permanent trade. Nevertheless, this 
_ remaining trade, amounting to about $600,000,000 a year is very important and still 
_ plays a vital role in sustaining the agricultural and industrial life of the country. 
_ Canada’s normal pre-war customary export markets have been cut off during the 
_ past five years and, in most of those remaining open, imports of many classes of 
_ goods from Canada have had to be reduced because of shipping shortage, the con- 
servation of exchange for more urgent requirements, or for other reasons. 


Jt 
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_ The statistics in this Chapter of the Year Book, which bring the analyses down to 
_ the end of 1945, reflect the changing conditions in the trade economy of Canada, as 
; exemplified by the increase in exports of foodstuffs to the United Kingdom and the 
_ importation of machine tools, followed later by the export of munitions and transport 
_ vehicles to the United Nations from 1940-44. See the article on “Changes in 
~ Canadian Manufacturing Production from Peace to War, 1939-44’’, at pp. 364-381 
of the 1945 Year Book. The 1945 figures indicate the shift of Canada’s trade from 
Wartime material. 


+ 


_ * Statistics have been revised under the supervision of L. A. Kane, Chief, External Trade Branch, 
~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Fora complete list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XXII, 
_ Sect. 1, under ‘External Trade’’. 
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General Explanations Regarding Canadian Trade Statistics.—External 
trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of goods outwards 
or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the valuations placed 
upon them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot take cognizance of the 
complex financial transactions involved in this physical movement of goods, which 
transactions may take place prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment (although 
in investigating the balance of international payments, as in Part II of this Chapter, 
such financial transactions are the sole consideration). Certain problems of pro- 
cedure arise in recording trade statistics and it is necessary to explain these. 


For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of terms used, as well as certain 
features of the statistics that necessitate adjustments to the external trade figures, 
be carefully kept in mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of 
Canada’s international transactions is to be understood. 

Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 


are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports”’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 


consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which, and at the time when, said merchandise was exported 
directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less than the actual cost of production at the 
time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling and profit. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and amendments thereto, some imports 
are given arbitrary valuations differing from those upon which actual payments for the 
imports are made. 


For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export is con- 


verted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and Orders in Council. 


(See Sect. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respecting currency valuations.) 
Differences arising from fluctuations in the exchange rates of foreign currencies are treated 


more fully below under the heading ‘‘Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada 
and Other Countries’’. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce”’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual cost or the value at the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence 
consigned for export. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 


that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such _— 


commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods have come, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. The countries whence goods 
are consigned are not necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one 
country may be purchased by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after 
longer or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the 
country of consignment, to which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of 
tea grown in the Orient but purchased in the bonded market at London, England; Canadian 
statistics record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, i.e., the country to which they © 


are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The country of final 


destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada are intended to pass, with- — 


out interruption of transit save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one means of 
conveyance to another. 


1 


a 
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Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 

of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 


differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 


1, Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valuations of 
other countries. 


Disturbed currency relations between countries introduces an additional element of 
difference in valuations. Thus imports from the United Kingdom have been valued all 
along at $4-862 to the £, although for two years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of 
the £ was below that figure, dropping as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports from 
the United Kingdom was thereby greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the exchange 
value of the £ was above par, imports from the United Kingdom were under-valued. 
Similar difficulties have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, 
and the placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies. 


A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed from 
1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item in imports 
from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits from the United Kingdom 
included, during this period, the excise duty in addition to the British export valuation, an 
excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has 
been excluded from the valuation of such imports since Apr. 1, 1935. 


2. Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities of goods 
_ on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning and the end of 
the period. ‘ 


3. By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining the 
country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. A con- 
siderable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (30-7 p.c. in 1944) is shipped 
via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to the United 
States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently routed through the United 
States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the United Kingdom as the stated 
destination, but large quantities are later diverted to other European or overseas countries 
and some is taken out of bond for consumption in the United States. Thus, the Canadian 
record of exports to the United Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian 
products actually received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas 
_ countries are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada 
and shipped from Montreal and is, therefore, frequently shown by other countries as im- 
ported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to Canada. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 

_ Inetal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
Be In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, almost 
_ exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate widely 
from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 


y ations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to surmount 


tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a relatively fixed price. It 
_ should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in any direct 
_ or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of Canada’s stock 
_ of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade statistics. 


The publication of statistics showing the gross imports and exports of gold has 


ie been temporarily suspended as from September, 1939. Trade statistics for periods 


Fas prior to that time have been revised accordingly, to exclude all gold formerly 
included in the total of merchandise exports. 


: In previous years a historical table was published showing the movement of 
coin and bullion in each year since 1868. In the 1940 Year Book this table appears 
Meat p. 528, During the war years, 1939-45, the information was not released but 
__ the table will be made available as soon as possible. 
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Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes in 
stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


L—NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1939-45 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$7000, 000 | $7000, 000 | $7000, 000 | $000, 000 $000, 000 | $7000, 000 | $’000, 000 

Januanyoee coccinea 18-1 21:6 19-2 15-1 13-9 9-4 8-7 
BPebLUALy ace eisks clei 12-9 12-4 14-7 16:6 12-8 8-1 8-4 
Eka organs Gon, pert o eRe 75 15-5 16-2 19-7 16-1 12-8 12-9 10-2 
ADIL feaicte Cons cat abies’ caine 10:6 18-0 14-3 14-1 13-5 9-3 6°8 
Magee yea. cet ernrs sn 15-9 16-9 16-1 15-5 12-5 9-4 10-2 
IMU sys abe adcte summameToomentac 17-2 15-1 18-4 16°8 12-2 10-9 4-7 
BS Aah cary hein ape reels. aot 15-2 15-9 17-3 16-3 10-0 6-6 8-0 
NUBUSt oe ace b aera srs awe 9-0 17-6 12-6 13-1 10-2 10-0. 8-5 
September...........202++-+- 17°3 16-5 21-2 15-0 11-8 8-7 6-8 
COCLODED Ee heel eiseitten, 2 22-8 18-9 17-4 19-3 11-3 8-4 et 
INOVenLbeE yee serie eee 15-0 16-6 15-4 12-6 8-8 10-1 9-8 
December. seater ae s 14-9 17°3 17-4 13-9 12-2 5-9 6-2 
TT OPALM as see eae t eevee 184-4 203-0 203-7 184-4 142-0 109-7 96-0 


Section 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade 


For the period covered in Table 1, it will be seen that, on the whole, imports 
have fluctuated much more than exports. In only 4 of the 27 years imports 
exceeded exports and in 2 of these years, viz., 1920 and 1931, the amounts of the 
excess were quite moderate. On the other hand, what is generally referred to as 
the “favourable balance of trade” has been, on the average, quite substantial, 
indeed embarrassingly so for the past four years, due to the export of the vast 
quantities of munitions of war that the Canadian economy has been geared to 
produce. 

1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) with Ali Countries, 1919-45 A 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for figures for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1868-1919, see the Canada Year Book 1940, p. 526. 


Balance 
of, Trade: 
EXxcess of | 


Imports Exports 


Dutiable 


$ 


607,458, 191 
890, 847, 353 
546, 863,395 
513,330,771 


Free 


$ 
333, 555, 422 


Total 


Domestic 
Produce 


> 


941,013,618 


446, 073, 668}1, 336, 921,021 


252,615, 088 
249,078, 538 


799,478, 483 
762, 409, 309 


$ 


1, 235, 958, 483 
1, 268, 014, 533 


800, 149, 296 
880, 408, 645 


Foreign 
Produce 


$ 


53, 833, 4521, 
30, 147, 6721, 


13,994, 461 
13, 815, 268 


Total 


$ 
289,791,935 
298, 162, 205 
814, 143, 757 
894, 223,913 


Imports (—) 


Exports (+), 


$ 


+348, 778,322 
— 38,758, 816 
+ 14,665,274 
+131, 814, 604 


13, 584, 849|1, 015, 986, 316 
12, 553, 718|1, 042, 253, 167 
12,111, 9411, 251, 666, 148 
15, 357, 292|1, 276,598, 817 
20,445, 231/1, 231, 042, 229 
24,378, 794|1, 363,788, 356 


25,926, 117|1, 178,342, 447 


+112, 955, 801 


+234, 108,594 
+361, 472, 800 
+268, 256, 906 
+143, 924, 299 
+141, 470,440 


—120, 650, 245 


594, 098, 589 


528,912,308 
561,061, 127 
642,448, 478 
696, 253, 024 
788, 271, 150 


849, 114, 653 


308, 931, 926 
279, 232, 265 


903 , 030, 515)1, 002, 401, 467 


808, 144, 573})1, 029, 699, 449 
329,132,221} 890,193, 348)1, 239, 554, 207 
365, 893, 43311, 008, 341, 911]1, 261, 241, 525 
390, 864, 906]1, 087, 117, 930)|1, 210, 596, 998 
434 046, 766]1, 222,317, 916/11, 339, 409, 562 


449, 878, 039]1, 298, 992, 692\|1, 152, 416, 330 


647, 230, 123 
416,179, 513 
288, 425, 260 
235, 195,782 
295,566,101 
306, 913, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436,327, 558 
379, 095, 355 


427,470, 633 
582, 934, 898 
732,791, 033 
715,018,745 
836, 548, 673 
884,751, 584 
798,795, 201 


361,249, 356)1, 008, 479, 479 


211,918, 873 
164, 188, 997 
166, 018, 529 


217, 903,396 
243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372, 568, 767 
298,355, 999 


323, 584,901 


628, 098, 386 
452,614, 257 
401,214,311 


513, 469, 497 
550,314,551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896, 325 
677,451,354 


751,055, 534 


499, 015, 821)1, 081, 950,719 
716, 000, 617]1, 448, 791, 650 
929, 223, 188]1, 644, 241, 933 
898, 528, 217|1, 735, 076, 890 
874, 146, 613}1, 758, 898, 197 
786,979, 94111, 585, 775, 142 


a mae 


863, 683,761 
587, 653, 440 
489,883,112 
529,449,529 


649, 314, 236 
724,977,459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366,918 
837, 583, 917 


924, 926, 104 


1,178, 954, 420 
1, 621,003,175 
2,363,773, 296 
2,971,475, 277 
3,439, 953, 165 
3, 218, 330,353 


19, 463, 987 
11, 907,020 
8,030, 485 
6,034, 260 
6,991,992 
12,958, 420 
12,684,319 


14, 754, 862/1, 


11, 100, 216 
10, 995, 609 


14, 263, 172)1, 
19,451, 366)1, 
21,692, 750/2, 
29, 877, 002)3, 


883, 147,748 
599, 560, 460 
497,918,597 
535, 483, 789 


656, 306, 228 
737, 935, 879 
950, 509, 252 
012, 121, 780 
848, 684, 133 


935,921,713 
193, 217, 592 
640, 454, 541 
385, 466, 046 
001,352,279 


+1, 266, 275,389 
43, 145, 447|3, 483, 098, 612||-+-1, 724, 200, 415 
49, 093, 93513, 267, 424, 288 +1, 681, 649, 146, 


—125, 331,731 
— 28,537,926 
+ 45,299,340 
+134, 269,478 


+142, 836, 731 
+187, 621,328 
+3815, 318, 408 
+203, 225, 455 
+171, 232,779 
+184, 866,179 
+111, 266,873 
+191, 662,891° 
+741, 224, 118 
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Section 2.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade 


Since Confederation the records of Canadian trade have emphasized the 
importance of trade relationships with the United Kingdom and the United States. 
In the early years of the Dominion, when the United Kingdom was lending Canada 


capital on a considerable scale, that country supplied more than half of the Canadian 


imports, even though, as a purchaser of Canadian goods, she took second place 
to the United States. To-day, though there have been vast changes and shifting 
trends, Canadian trade is still carried on predominantly with these two countries. 


Subsection 1.—Canada’s Place in the World Economy 


An outline of Canada’s place in the world economy before the outbreak of | 
war is given at pp. 404-408 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Changes in Distribution in Recent Years 


The War altered the structure of world trade and Canada, being a leading 
trading nation, was immediately affected. The Government controls of trade 
and the exchange restrictions that were of necessity imposed indicate some of the 
difficulties that existed in the international trade field under war conditions. 


The main transformation took place in trade with belligerent countries. With 
the Allied Nations, especially with the United Kingdom (exports) and the United 
States (imports and exports) trade bounded forward, and trade with neutral 
countries maintained a satisfactory level considering all existing conditions. With 
enemy countries, however, including all the extensive occupied areas, trade was, 
of course, cut off entirely and the resulting situation was one of great abnormality. 


Exports to Principal Destinations.—In 1939 purchases of the United 


Kingdom and United States represented 76-6 p.c. of all Canadian exports >in 1944 


they took 73-7 p.c. and in 1945, 67-1 p.c., a decrease of about 12 p.c., marking the 
decline of wartime trade. Exports to the United Kingdom increased from $328, 100,000 
in 1939 to $963,200,000 in 1945. These figures do not include shipments. of 
food and war material on British Account consigned from Canada direct to theatres 
of war such as Egypt, French Africa and Italy. Exports to these destinations on 
British Account were credited in Canadian trade statistics to the country of con- 
signment, rather than to the United Kingdom. Shipments of agricultural products 
consisting mainly of wheat and flour rose from $94,200,000 in 1939 to $237,000,000 
in 1945, while animal and animal products advanced from $73,600,000 to $226,900,000, 
the increase in this group being concentrated in the food items of canned fish, meats, 
cheese and eggs. The flow of guns, trucks, tanks and military vehicles of all kinds 
to the United Kingdom swelled the exports in the iron group from $16,000,000 
in 1939 to $297,400,000 in 1944; this group, however, decreased to $162,500,000 
in 1945. The non-ferrous metals—aluminum, copper, nickel, lead, zinc, ete.— 
already at a high level in 1939, advanced from $83,400,000 to a peak of $135,300,000 
in 1944 but decreased to $78,400,000 in 1945. Exports of chemicals and products 


_ to the United Kingdom valued at $5,700,000 in 1939 reached a peak of $31,100,000 


in 1942 and amounted to $16,400,000 in 1945. The miscellaneous commodities 


‘group includes shipments of shells, aircraft, ships and Canadian military stores, 
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and for this reason the value of exports to the United Kingdom under this heading 
soared from $4,400,000 in 1939 to $261,600,000 in 1944; the figure for 1945 was 
$120,500,000, less than one-half the 1944 total. 

Exports to the United States showed a more rapid rate of increase after 1941 
than during the earlier years of the War, reflecting the effects of the Hyde Park Agree- 
ments. There was also a higher percentage of civilian goods in Canada’s trade 
with the United States and other Western Hemisphere countries than with countries 
which were in actual war theatres. The increased demand for civilian supplies from 
Canada was due, in part, to the loss of European sources of supply. One example 
of this condition is shown in the greatly increased shipments of wood-pulp to the 
United States, a market in peacetime for imports from the Baltic countries. Exports 
of agricultural products to the United States in 1945 amounted to $279,000,000, 
a decrease of $175,300,000 from the all-time high value of $454,300,000 reached in 
1944 but an increase of 250 p.c. compared with $79,500,000 in 1939; the increases 
were made up largely of unprecedented amounts of wheat, barley and oats. Sales » 
of non-ferrous metals to the United States reached the highest point in 1945, valued 
at’ $214,600,000 an increase of 37 p.c. over 1944. Exports to the United States 
classified under the miscellaneous group reached a record level in 1943 at $221,000,000 
but declined to $161,300,000 in 1944 and $125,100,000 in 1945. The more important 
items in this category were shells and ammunition, ships and aircraft. 

Exports from Canada to European countries other than the United Kingdom 
were valued at $57,900,000 in 1939. With the enemy occupation of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and other territories, the value dropped to $11,600,000 in 
1941, when the U.S.S.R. received the largest proportion, $5,300,000. The trend of 
the War as well as Canada’s increasing contribution of ‘material aid can be traced 
in the distribution of exports after 1941. Shipments of war materials to the U.S.S.R. 
accounted for the major part of exports to other Europe in 1942 and 1943. The 
value of goods to other Europe reached $322,800,000 in 1944 and $406,000,000 in 
1945. The invasion of Italy in 1943 was reflected in exports to that country in 
1944 valued at $160,100,000; but dropped to $89,500,000 in 1945. After the 
Normandy invasion, direct shipments to France amounted to $15,900,000; in 1945 
they had increased to $76,900,000. 

The figures on exports to Africa bear witness to the progress of the War in 
that theatre. In 1939 the value was comparatively small at $22,700,000. By 
1941, with exports to Egypt at $79,200,000, the value to Africa had risen to 
$125,400,000. War material for all the Mediterranean and Near East continued 
to pour into Egypt from Canada during 1942, the value soaring to $213,100,000. 
The invasion of North Africa was followed by exports to French Africa, valued at 
$71,300,000 in 1943 while in the same year Egypt took material to the value of 
$188,700,000. Direct shipments to Italy in support of the 1944 campaign reduced 
the value of supplies consigned ‘to French Africa to $32,200,000 in 1944 and - 
$16,900,000 in 1945 while goods to Egypt dropped to $108,300,000 in 1944, and 
$36,400,000 in 1945. 3 

During the war period, Canadian shipments to Switzerland consisted almost 
entirely of relief supplies and Red Cross parcels to prisoners of war. The extent 
of this aid is indicated by the value of exports to Switzerland amounting to~ 
$11,600,000 in 1943 and $16,100,000 in 1944 with a slight decrease to $10,900,000 
in 1945. Canada’s gift of wheat for relief in Greece accounts for the value of exports 
to that Country amounting to $6,100,000 in 1943, $8,600,000 in 1944 and $25,600,000 
in 1945. 
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| Exports to Asia have also undergone major alterations. In 1939 this trade was 

‘ valued at $44,800,000 featured by exports to Japan amounting to $28,200,000. 

gs After Pearl Harbor, Canadian material to the value of $167,900,000 was sent to 

_ British India in 1942. The next year the value of supplies to India amounted to 

re $134,600,000, in 1944 to $174,800,000 and in 1945 to $307,500,000. Exports to 

x China in 1942 were valued at $7,800,000. No shipments were possible in 1943 but 

\ in 1944 war material consigned to China amounted to 14,900,000 and in 1945 to 

_ $6,600,000. Exports to other Asiatic countries were: to Iraq, $20,200,000 in 

1942, $22,100,000 in 1943, $5,700,000 in 1944, and $3,500,000 in 1945 ; to Turkey, 

$14,500,000 in 1943, $7,100,000 in 1944 and $700,000 in 1945. 

: The entrance of Japan into the War affected Canadian exports to Australia. 

* This trade showed little change until 1942 when it increased to $78,900,000 

4 compared with $37,300,000 in 1941. Materials shipped to New Zealand in 1942 

were valued at $30,300,000 as against $10,000,000 in 1941. Due to increasing 

supplies being available from United States shipments to this area declined in 1943 

and 1944; a slight increase was shown in 1945 over the previous year. 

Trade with South America showed only normal variations during the war years 
consisting as it did of civilian goods with no war theatre included in that territory, 
but increased from $25,900,000 in 1944 to $47,600,000 in 1945. 

Fy For statistical purposes, North America (United States excluded) embraces 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Central Amercia, West Indies, Bermuda and other smaller 
countries. Exports to this group rose from $28,700,000 in 1939 to $108,600,000 
in 1945. Goods supplied to Newfoundland in 1939 were valued at $8,500,000 
whereas in 1945 the value was $40,500,000. N ormally, civilian supplies for New- 
foundland come principally from United Kingdom and United States and the loss 
of these sources of supply during the war years has been met by Canadian goods. 
Exports to Mexico and the various countries of the West Indies and Central America 

_ - have also shown large increases during this period, no doubt indicating that, despite 

shipping and production difficulties, Canada has aided to a great extent in supplying 

civilian requirements affected by the closing of European and other sources of supply. 

Table 2 gives the value of the exports of Canada to principal destinations 
for the years 1941-45. 
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. Imports from Principal Sources.—The value of imports to Canada increased 
almost 135 p.c. between 1939 and 1944, but the figures for 1945 show a decline of 
about 10 p.c. Imports from Europe, with the exception of the United Kingdom, 
were greatly curtailed from 1939, but imports from all other sources increased at 
practically the same high rate. The value of supplies from the United States 
more than doubled in the two-year period 1939-41. This was the time of prepara- 
tion for greatly increased productive capacity of war factories and the bulk of 

_ imports consisted mainly of machinery, machine tools, and industrial equipment of 

all kinds as well as raw materials and components. The imports of aircraft and 

other supplies for the Air Training Plan also swelled the volume during the same 
period both from the United Kingdom and the United States. Since 1941 the 
rate of increase has slackened but the demands of the war program for materials, 
fuel and equipment have kept imports at a very high level. During 1943-44 the 

__ value of imports reached an average of over $145,000,000 per month as compared 

3 _ with a monthly average of less than $63,000,000 in 1939. The submarine warfare 

_ and lack of available shipping curtailed shipments from some sources. War with 

_ Japan stopped the flow of strategic materials from the Straits Settlements and the 
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East Indies and for a time greatly reduced shipments from other eastern countries. 
Table 2 sets forth the value of imports from principal geographical sources from 
1941 to 1945. 


Subsection 3.—Trade by Continents and Leading Countries 


Trade by Continents.—The continued increase in Canada’s imports in 1944 
was not contributed to in equal measure by all continents, the effect of the War 
on the re-orientation of the channels of trade being shown in Table 2. Imports 
from the United Kingdom, for instance, were still further reduced: those from the 
United States again increased. A large part of the increase in imports was occasioned 
by the necessity of importing raw materials and finished parts for the vast flow of 
munitions of war to the United Kingdom. As would be expected, imports from 
Continental Europe remained at a low level. By 1945, however, imports from the 
United Kingdom had increased by 27-1 p.c. while those from the United States 
decreased 16-9 p.c. On the other hand, North America supplied 80-6 p.c. of 
Canada’s imports in 1945 as compared with 68-4 p.c. in 1939; the United Kingdom 
percentage was only 8-9 p.c. as compared with 15-2 p.c. in 1939. 


As regards exports, United States, which led in 1939, gave place to the United 
Kingdom in 1940 and 1941, owing largely to the export of munitions of war, but 
resumed first place from 1942. The same traffic accounted for the increases in 
the percentages of Canada’s exports to Africa during the war years. Other North 
America (chiefly Newfoundland), after reaching a high point of 4-8 p.c. in 1941, 
declined to 3-1 p.c. in 1943 and 1944 and 3-4 p.c. in 1945. Exports to South 
America, which declined from 1-9 p.c. of the total in 1941 to 0-7 p.c. in 1948, 
increased to 1-5 p.c. in 1945. 


2.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Continents, 1941-45 


Values (Millions of Dollars) Percentages of Totals 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941 } 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Item and Continent - 


E Imports 
EKurope— ‘ 
United Kingdom......... 219-4 161-1 135-0 110-6 140-5) 15-2 9-8} 7-8 6:3 8-9 
OphersHiaronen see i. arene 6-9 5-2 5 9-3 18-6] 0-5) 0-38} 0-3] 0-5 1-2 
North America— 
United Statess.. sonnet 1,004-5} 1,304-7) 1,423-7) 1,447-2| 1,202-4) 69-3) 79-4) 82- 82-3) 75- 
Other North America.... 36-6 82-9 53-2 66-5 76-9 2-5 2-0 3: 3°8 4. 
Pouce Amen Gace men eee 56-8 44-1 45-0 54-8 56:7 3-9 2:7 2-6 3-1 3: 
DENG Sern Oar Sars <n twee 74-8 46-2 23-3 32-9 40-4) 5-2 2-8} - 1:3 1-9] 2: 
OC@EATIO aia estetotis oF eee 36°9 36-2 38-8 25-2 28h MN Oh ale ne 1-4 1- 
ATTICA encanto ee eee 12-9 13-8 10-8 12-4 21-8} 0-9} 0-8} 0-6) 0-7 1: 
Totals, Imports....... 1,448-8) 1,644-2) 1,735-1) 1,758-9} 1,585-8} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
Wnitedticimedoms waves 658-2 741-7] 1,032-6] 1,235-0) 963-2) 40-6} 31-4) 34-8) 35-9) 29-9 
Other Hiuropense itis, asic 11-6 53-3 93-5) 322-8} 406-0} 0:7 2 3-1 4| 12-6 


North America— 


| Sl ROAe woo 


Wnited States) tyicon..- 599-7| 885-5} 1,149-2} 1,301-3] 1,197-0} 36-9) 37-5] 38-7) 37-8) 37-2 
Other North America.... 77-6 95-9 91-3 107-7 108-6} 4-8 4-0) 38-1) 3:1) 3-4 
POUCA AG CP LGA cteaymer nae ee 29-8 19-8 19-8 25-9 47-6] 1-9} 0-8) 0-7; 0-8] 125 
PaNcl el MEI OF Ol te 69-6) 202-1 179-9) 212-1) 336-7| 4-3) 8-5) 6-0} 6-2) 10-5 
Oceania ts fo ot ssemerien: 49 130-6 ea 58-1 55-6] 3-0) 4:7{ 2-6) ~ 1-7 1-7 
Atrica Wtac Sect. coe eaeees Meenas 125-4; 254-9) 327-1 177-0 103-6}. 7-8} 10-8) 11-0) 5-1) 32 
Totals, ports: OS se 1,621-0| 2,363-8| 2,971-5) 3,439-9) 3,218-5 “100-0 100-06] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 
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Trade by Countries.—Table 3 shows how predominant are the two great 


English-speaking countries as sources of supply of Canadian imports and as 
customers for Canadian exports. 


Trade with these two countries is more fully 


covered in Subsections 4 and 5 of this Section. 


Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1943-45 


3. 
Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1945 
: Percentage Increases (++) 
. Values 
Rankings r : or Decreases (—) 1945 
County (Thousands of Dollars) vomperod wihe. 
1939) 1943)1944]1945 1939 1943 1944 1945 1939 1943 1944 
Imports 
ig 1 1 1 1 |} United States... 222. 496, 898/1, 423, 672}1, 447, 226/1, 202, 418] +149 —15-6| —16-9 
i: 2 2 ty 2 |United Kingdom...... 114,007) 134,965} 110,599} 140,517, +23 +4-1} +27-1 
4 Dil) od ees 3 |British India and 
7 SAVE cals eet arte eee Ue 10,358} 17,090) 27,878} 30,568] +195 +78-9| +9-6 
a Ze lisope ase AalVenentelat , cts. 6: 1,948 6,004 13, 826 17, 267], +-788-7| +187-6] +24-9 
4 6 8 Dal Australia: cee tyra ee 11, 269 11, 453 12, 540 17,180] +52 +50-0} +37-0 
‘ 26 | 11 | 10] 6 |Newfoundland......... 1,955, 7,176] 9,306] 16, 600] +-749-1] +131-3| +-78.4 
4] I 6 We Mexacor haan Wea oh teu 479 12, 508 13,119 13, 508 1 +8-0 +3:-0 
Ia Gal eb oll Sa Golomibrasiwtawsac nt 5, 437 5,021; 18,782) 11,678] +-114-8] +132-6| —15-3 
7110/13} 9 |British Guiana........ 6,891 8,255 Tc Pps 9,338] +35 +13-1} +29-2 
14} 31] 111 10 |New Zealand..,.... 4,266} 24,776 8, 744 9,276) +117 —62-6| +6-1 
IS eRe ley | At Vamneatea se yes). kes he 4,357 9,350 12, 624 9,273] +112 —0-8} —26-5 
15 | 17 | 15 | 12 |British South Africa..} 3,991 Ber) iy atl 8,433) +111 +123-7| +51-9 
2a Agee aboot ONCUTAS as sees a 17 193 1,349 8,016 1 1 +494.2 
LOS ee ede Acts wataerlangd.. eae. cses. 3, 459 3, 752 4,766 7, 863] +-127-3] +109-6} +-65-0 
ZO h ela lor dorezilcee was, Pen ce Pad 4,800 7,224 7,601} +584 +58-4 +5-2 
oul Cee Omi eaGur Cm a wet Soot ere os kee. 889 8, 552 4, 229 7,512) +745 So) aes hee ine 
i 12 if Gals l par sentine vo< ee paeek) 4,406 10,199 9, 564 7,333] -+66- —28-1| —23-3 
. SONG Ae a267 1831 Gold’ Const isa. e 251 SOIR} 1,758 6, 367 1 +271-7| +262-2 
83 | 48 | 16 | 19 |San Domingo.......... aio 170 4,962 6, 201 1 1 +95.0 
bsiad eset 0 |Cevlonis ocr 1) eae 3, 562 5, 605 4 262 5,683] --59 opt <4) 95.8 
ales AD 031 1) Barbadosi.. vanes, . 3 3, 874 5, 115, 8, 207 5,466] +41 ede T a) FR 
Totals, the Above 
2A Countries... . .|679,436/1, 704, 134/1,728,'741/1,548,098] 1127-9 —9-2| —10-4 
Grand Totals, 
Imports........... 751, 055/1,735,077/1,758,898/1,585, 775) +114-1 —8-6 —9-8 
British Empire......../188,900/ 238,631] 220,354} 271,668) +43-8| +13-8| 123-3 
Foreign countries’... . .|562, 155|1, 496, 446]1, 538, 544 1,314, 107} +133-8) —12-2) —14-6 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 1 1 | United States......... 380, 392/1, 149, 2382/1, 301, 322/1, 196,977) +214.7 +4.2 —§8-0 
Pia?) a 20.8 2) nated Kangdomn..... 328, 099) 1, 032, 647}1, 235,030; 963, 238] +193-6 —6-7| —22-0 
13 4 3 3 | British India and 
PS UEIAS yes Sere ee 5,396} 134,576} 174,794] 307,938 1 +128-8) +76-2 
5 "ay ALMOST ye yy ec ee a OR 8,815} 160,118} 89,470 1 +915-0) —44-1 
- | 13 BALE TANCE Ue aah cots tune one 6,973 Nil 15, 865 76,917 i 1 +384:-8 
Gale OpideGe RMSE: see ca ey ater 275| 57,660), 103,264) 58,820 1 +2-0) —43-0 
8| 7]. 7 |Newfoundland......... 8,506} 43,473) 47,950) 40,515] +376-3 —6:°8} —15-5 
= |/90; | 8 | Netherlands— 1.5.2... Here ANE! 2 39,970) +443 -3 1. 1 
SIE petite kak a Eyota ob ecb bea Rn aN 369} 188,664) 108,290] 36,417 1 —80-7| —66-4 
Els Soe LOuveel eit tes yeahs oon 7, 261 Nil 1 34,618] +376-8 1 1 
eee Slee Australien. te oer manures, 32,029} 46,686) 43,513] 32,226 +0-6} —31-0} —25-9 
9 |} 10 | 12 |British South Africa...| 17,965 35, 611 23, 597 31,593) +75-9} —11-3} +-33-9 
20 | 18 | 13 LECCE lara Gace iets. 204 6, 150 8, 574 25, 563 1 +315-7) +198-1 
10 | 17 | 14 |New Zealand......... 11, 954 28,115 11,916 19,102) +59-8} —32-1} +60-3 
a 9 | 15 |French Africa......2.. 106 fora 32, 163 16, 908 1 —76-3| —47-4 
Oran Oat sa lt pallisise 7 lives UA pec cee 4,407 4,964 7,324 16, 748), +280-0] +237-4) +-128-7 
14 | 11} 17 | Trinidad and Tobago..| 4,211 13, 706 16,474 16, 433], +290-2} -+19-9 —0-2 
Gel etuse | Sal PATIO ICAL A teen, cee One 8, 986 13, 884 14,404) +234-0| +60-3 +3-7 
UOT ARTE Teen OWA [REUATO $1 cripnecs, cout om lone ee ae Lie 3,597 4,985 11,971 14, 278] +296-9| +186-4) -+19-3 
SS lege OMe Y USOSIA VIA. nueias alae: 20 Nil Nil Tell 1 1 1 
Lot oes bel witzernand ee: :. nc 1, 850 11, 580 16, 129 10, 922!) +490-4 —5-7| —32:3 
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3.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1943-45—concl. 
1 ——————————————————— aa 
Percentage Increases (+) 

Rankings (Th eee on ollars) or Decreases (=) 5 


Country compared with— 
1939| 1943] 1944)1945 1939 1943 1944 1945 1939 1943 1944 
Exports (Domestic)— 
concluded 
BT Alecia [ih cael Da] IO LAN Cle oepetaret herect athe 1, 280 Nil Nil 9, 249) +622-6 1 1 
TE AIST Ol | 293 | MioroCdOne ais os ares sie 93 7 1,282 9,192 1 1 +617-0 
AGW 195] 603 Wed Wey lomueseeriet atte ss + 438 7,364 6,199 8, 290 1 +12-6} +33-7 
SOS OL alee MINLex ICO eet elessie tere Sosiiet= 3,004 8,330 6, 273 8,165) +171-8 —2-0} +30-2 
ai meet sen Guat RIN OM et Vieteteicaled asin oie eats 10, 904 Nil Nil 7,842) —28-1 1 1 
98 | 24 | 24} 27 |Other British West 
Widi ese utctecnes 1, 608) 4,365 5, 819 6, 865|| +326-9) +57-3) +18-0 
62)| — | =] 28 |Czechoslovakia....... 181 Nil Nil 6,717 1 1 1 
UN NB Fah a pee: Slime ole Kalan bate Mera hicis Ma aneneaeaee 2,636 2 14,901 6,573] +149-4 u —55-9 
971291) 96 1°30 \ british Guiana. soa... 2 1,586 5,740 5, 739 6,418] +304-7| +11-8) +11-8 
HOM SOR SOO 58 dm Amto en tical veeranceae es Ae 7, 3,677 3, 645 6,003 +45°8 +63:3| -+64-7 
Totals, the Above 
31 Countries....... .|853,429|2,876,644|3,376,037/3, 130,982) +266-8 +8-8 —7:3 
Grand Totals, 
Exports 3235 5 3e 924,926) 2,971, 475)| 3,439, 953)/3, 218,330) 4248-0 +8-3 —6-4 
British Empire........ 430, 806|1, 401, 662]1, 620, 451)1, 486, 848] +245-1 +6-1 —8-2 


Foreign Countries... ...|494, 120|1, 569, 813/1, 819, 502|1, 731, 482 +250:41 -+10-3 —4-8 


1 Percentages over 1,000 not calculated, being too high for comparison. 2 Less than $1,000. 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Over 75 p.c. of Canada’s imports in 
1945 came from the United States, although purchases from that country decreased 
16-9 p.c. as compared with 1944. The value of goods received from British Empire 
countries increased by 23-3 p.c. over 1944, and while purchases from foreign countries ~ 
as a whole showed a drop, notable increases were shown in imports from Russia, 
Switzerland, Venezuela, Honduras and Cuba. In Table 4 will be found the values 
of imports from all important countries in recent years. 


4.—TYotal Imports, by Countries, 1940-45 


Sountry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire 
United Kunedomy... «.,.>. 161,216,352] 219,418,957] 161,112,706} 134, a 117] 110,598,584] 140, 517, 448 
irom s tae eee eateat Gets Bie EEL 157,044 69,9 903 2,383 3'061| 8,949 - 
AK GnS. Beirne Sa ciene artoees 792 3, 188 24,154 2. 310 3,340 1,790 
Africa— 
British Bastite soci. ck: 1,738,890} 2,115,309) 3,476,502) 1,173,796] 1,080,476) 1,588, 813 
Britishsoouthiee sn erase 3,443,466] 4,182,286] 4,731,610} 3,769, 741 5,551,060) 8,433, 23S 
Southern Rhodesia....... 139, 684 493, 814 300, 761 1,146,188 355, 747 541, 511 
British West— 
Goldt@oastusacuescco 1,003,753} 2,156,838] 2,653,084 1,713,019) 1,758,349} 6,366,791 
INGa@eria aro eee ms ae cle 78, 860 722, 537 579, 482 951,217| 2,402,263] 3,421,857 
Bierra JUCONG yates ee © 4,941 1, 653 2,536 383 Nil 9,359 
Bermiuday.caaaue cer ese ee 61, 406 89, 803 208, 677 26, 827 490,195 93,979 
British East Indies— i 
Britishy indian cesses les: 16, 042,369] 17,867,306] 21,346,332] 17,090,463) 27,878,428) 30, 567, 646 
SULTON hee he chante ogi 570, 230 280, 899 67,354 Nil Nil Nil 
Geylonid Wien toet  seetets « oe 4,640,673]  -6,063,998] 6,784,420} 5,605,258} 4,262,041 5, 682, 509 
Straits Settlements....... 27,076,156] 38,737,309] 14,651, 235 7,540! Nil Nil 
Ocher eee eet 166, 835 140, 591 29, 559 Nil hg # 
BrtishvGuranan.. Geek welt» 8, 965, 041 8,428,892} 6,091,298] 8,254,939} 7,225,327] 9,338,050 
British Honduras........... 187, 852 342,392 272,371 427, 482 455, 506 449, 949 


British Sudan. seen ees 25,7011, 31,128 67,744 19,389 34,030 67,465 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1940-45—continued 


:: Country 1943 1944 1945 
% $ $ g 
BE British Empire—concl. 

Briti Tndies— 

a pe 3,948, 241 5,114,974) 8,207,201 5 agg o19 

%, DONA OR Moan oy Oe 6,781, 685 9,350,284) 12, 623, 908 9,273, 433 

BY Trinidad and Tobago..... 3,899, 197 758, 447 979,223) 3° 100, 801 

4 OURO, 2850s epee 2, 183, 646 1,044,269/ 1, 147, 029 856, 673 

| > Falkland Yslands.... 1211177 Nil etal ie $24, 58 

me Gibralfar. 0.00). ... 1 i i 

OR tees 916,075 1,363, “ 

& Diels EP oy hie roe Nil 9, 503 2, 522 21,340 
Newfoundland...:.......... 3; 075, 036] 4,272,689 7,175,546] 9,306, 436 16,599,575 
Oceania— 

i toaly Se RS a 16,570,676) 19,235,081) 12,889,201 11, 452, 951 12,539,796) 4 179, 660 

i gee 3,009, 664} 3,849,075] 3,001,474 2/300, 963] 3° 6077733] 11 478.860 
Nie eaands arch eben 5, 737,817} 13,552,398} 19,891,750] 24,776, 024 8,744,370| 9 975 764 
Other British Oceania. . Nil 6, 037 228,957 409, 374 
Pmlesie tnt eo ke 444,016 604, 782 414,710 
Totals, British Empire. . 238,631,372} 220,353,906 221,668,462 

“| Foreign Countries 

ii AOVERINIA eh ey en. Set Nil Nil 1,789 

7, Afghanistan......... Ne 929 57,863} 2078, 855 

e Argentina................... 10,198,617) 9,563,674) 7’ 333,108 
: ON ee ee ee 894 il 379, 851 
Beleian Coneo./....... 6: 1,735, 884 791,700 333, 313 
Bolivia: 0 9, 848 Nil 13, 884 95, 428 
Mirai ot ta eee sy Ss ee Oh 1223, 879} 7, 600, 758 

MA aca see ts 1 1 Nil 

‘ Snieies Vile einai 595,975 723, 000 561, 563 

EAT gsr Re) SP 2 aie aaa ae 21,567 1, 892 939 
j Polomita cere ey: 5,021,004) 13,782,108} 11,678,076 
s Rota ica ce ke as 1,529,521] 1,360, 831 593, 755 
2 TLS RAR tel ae A Me ae a noe , 838 A ee 08 7,511,912 
A Denmark citer fem eos ee 1 ul 5, 940 
ie Greenland -ceuetr! pe ii naw 1, 253,719 127,996 270,915 
+ MOPHBUE lo Be ee aoe, 260, 510 585,513) 1, 964, 479 
RoE Woe ae ee ace 57, 206 179, 356 213,394 
Sb OMI Seka gee es We ani en eer Nil Nil Nil 
inland aa web e ey ee Ae iis» s 
(NSCs ie ee Sa Sa 5, 630 8,971 273,190 
Prenwh Afrieg <0... .3,.° 75, 685 31,62 308, 279 
French East Indies....... il 3,780} = Nil 
French Oceania........... 215, 816 8,157 43,519 
French West Indies....... é 8 Nil 87, 452 94,067 
/ Madagascar.............. 51, 587 79,510 119, 217 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... I saa 695 Me 936 . ne 
vd, 1 ’ 
: eee 1,493] 2! 360 
BM a ot 1,070,047/ 2,692,928] 1,778" 955 
ete as es 8 685,677] 2,097,021 513, 722 
(ener 192, 855 1,348, 800 8,016, 664 
Nil il Nil 
"595 23, 675 30, 602 
Nil il 973,619 
2,600 282 533. 
il Nil Nil 
“ ce 663 
6,741] « Nil 
il é 3 
“ (<4 “e 
a ike 12,366 
eee RLY Arey Sy 12, 503,263) 13, 118" 399} 13,508, 165 
eet de Nil il 110,826 
de ie ee 47,3411 51,021 401, 232 
122,7261 21,828 17,818 
Raae tee 6, 998, 223 1, 109, 282 Nil 
975,779 508, 016 830, 350 
Layee ake goa a Ca 218, 383 1,308 610 
ie are on il Nil 640, 975 
DEM ' 78,144 5,671] 33,698 
MRTAOUAY 60. 20... ee ss 105, 708 558, 816 559, 719 208, 133 241,148 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1940-45—concluded 


Country 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—conc. 
Persia dpanee aockee ee ea 83, 937 176,074 70,731 10,029 26, 876 405,511 
IDET UR oe eee sha tae tars 712,418) 2,833,002 936, 159 691, 940 94,549 148, 588 
Polantils «ine Senseo RES eam 3, 466 236 299 Nil Nil Nil 
Portipalos: waco ee oe 581,304 569, 592 450,013 556, 739 1,308,014) 1,657,586 
Azores and Madeira....... 207,115 155,089 105, 483 ~ 89,080 46, 499 63, 025 
Portuguese Africa......-.. 51,308 187,615 355, 479 91, 188 128, 451 306, 307 
Portuguese Asia........... 43 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Rounmanian ee ee ees 10, 626 as ie 6 ee 
DATS cHE LU Merisg) availa ao ne 98,779 78, 038 108 2,533 16,188} 1,747,448 
Solved Olne aerate since 44, 420 431, 152 794, 437 1,208,412} 2,561,457 1,502,191 
San Domingo (Dominican i 
TRSDUD ILC) Meeeemaer erie cet 3,791,690} 4,831,663 612, 453 169,509} 4,961,660} 6,200, 829 
Sai aa eek ete eS 1,110; 777 519, 766 406, 270 907,708) 3,024,203) 4,353,475 
~ Canary Islands.........-. 11, 872 5, 574 1, 122 Nil Nile 2 (SN 
Siva Omi a teattcn. ascent erases: 1, 586, 823 669, 945 78,943 1,851 24,414 1,092,519 
SWabverlafictencnas ances ect 3,547,119] 4,003,867} 3,898,103} 3,752,070 4,766,023] 7,862,889 
Sg (9 Se IRE Cae grep eae i 3,397 7,575 5, 708 14, 697 29, 680 19,381 
“Tehsil ane (SLD) em esto eerste 57, 204 30,489} 2,495 Nil Nil Nil 
MOORS Vela cl eeaioees oer rast 175, 084 42,459 40, 130 13, 942 2,330 276,993 
Ninaped staves wetoen ne aa 744, 231, 156] 1,004,498, 152] 1,304,679,665) 1,423 ,672,486 1,447,225,915] 1,202,417,634 
A Tighe chic oetins os Sie 143, 168 285, 116 461, 579 824, 800 135, 930 113,319 
EL Wailea. tee ta ans eee 389, 366 82, 668 4,290 2,692 1,345 6, 507 
Philippine Islands......... 690, 523 761,059 105, 950} Nil Nil 25 
PucrtOuRICOun Renee op oe 84,918 1,401 24, 422 Lasou 66, 985 51, 148 
WRUGUAN. fsmice sie wee> ow ean 431, 157 688,378] 1,822,340 550, 806 248, 468 95, 360 
Venezuelan. etiotata oo asltaa? 3,118,309] 6,526,784] 9,273,744) 6,003,826) 13,826, 241} 17,267,303 
Vi rosiaiviiels caer oer oie fend 62,375 22,477 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Foreign Countries | 814,567,584] 1,088,849,580 1,370,465,387| 1,496, 445,518) 1,538,544,291) 1,314,196,680 


Grand Totals............ 1,081,950,719] 1,448,791,650/1,644,241,933/1,735,076,890 1,758,898,197| 1,585,775, 142 


Exports to Principal Countries.—The United States and the United Kingdom 
together took 67-1 p.c. of Canada’s exports in 1945. In Table 5 will be found the 


values of exports to all important countries in recent years. 


It should be carefully noted that in the figures of Canadian exports, by countries, 
all the goods shown as exported to certain countries may not finally be consumed 
in those countries, while, on the other hand, some countries may ultimately buy 
and consume more Canadian goods than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 
In many cases the country of final destination is not known at the time when goods 
leave Canada and, therefore, exports to countries such as the United Kingdom, 
which carries on a large entrepdt trade, are higher than would be the case if the 
exports in question were credited to the countries of final consumption. Exports 
to other countries, such as Switzerland (which obtains Canadian goods indirectly), 
would be correspondingly higher than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 


eer 


re 


Country 


British Empire 


Ni BOTAN na nied be 


Others wie ee cae eae 
JBXSLeRENUUG bs Ney geek reek GPG 


British East Indies— 


Britis Indiar 0s, ce: 
Simm Aree et res a, Cesare. 
: Ceylon Br SEM she sie taseast ss 


one Seva, Cae 


British West Indies— 


Iacbaduse eee wiry de a. 
J am aica pie ot eS ae Eee Do 2 


Hoe TG a cae fore te 
CUP ees) Seeece SS: Le As ei 


Oceania— 


ANTISERA AL anne oh Plate. 
atieueme tae taint sk 


Other British Oceania. ... 
|B bey Bihan te pea a ane im Pam ee 


Totals, British Empire. . 


Foreign Countries 


EMDR Fie ei ok eh as os 8 


PACS TIN Se feces nhoaid fo. Beas 
BPR UNG ds to. Date lal oh 6: 


Bolivia Or ET eh ae pi 


Madagascar s':aiic.0 cen a 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 
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5.—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1940-45 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

508,095,949] 658,228,354] 741,716, 647|1,032,646,964|1,235,030,206| 963, 237, 687 
5,895) 1,932,025} 4,816,343] 4,984,644) 11,971,034] 14,278, 282 
102, 107 84,147 50, 460 78,793 126, 587 156, 199 
4,790,012} 3,898,219} 5,066,925} 18,706,941! 6,209,080] 3,786,516 
37,874,145} 36,094,938] 27,543,400] 35,610,948] 23,597,002} 31,593,023 
1,865,067] 3,041,445) 1,247,404] 1,385,845} 1,187,236] 2,008,504 
13,923 67,591 413, 622 552, 895 72, 828 32, 666 
329, 615 721, 960 983,826] 2,062,069 682, 837 890, 075 
103, 118 348,250} 1,146,865} 3,565,487 911, 640 318, 420 
155, 485 482,574} 1,851,425} 1,483,764 851, 546 376,015 
Nil 465 See Nil Nil 21 
1,566,952] 2,903,204) 2,802,092) 2,010,808] 2,471,775] 2,510,537 
11,241,674} 38,037,046] 167, 883,730] 134,575,758] 174,794,243] 307,460, 947 
361,492} 2,713,204 33, 81 Nil Nil 477,783 
392,017 340,564] 1,325,431) 7,364,265] 6,199,212} 8,289,889 
4,281,111} 9,630,178} 3,167,694 Nil Nil 1,113,802 
8,005 5,305 il Ge <6 2,383 
2,579,192} 5,542,906] 6,131,509] 5,740,141] 5,738,519] 6,417,575 
317,770 279, 354 163, 110 226, 702 531, 897 883, 652 
99,210 39, 433 127, 662 293,787 46, 892 93,547 
1,999,004] 3,210,742) 1,761,008) 2,955,309) 4,247,716] 4,750,392 
5,716,705} 8,464,555] 6,880,652] 8,985,731] 13,884,332] 14,404,089 
7,422,510] 15,152,179} 14,756,161] 13,706,279] 16,473,815] 16,432, 835 
2,293'036| 3,736,374] 2/931,13 4,365,206} 5,819,395} 6,865, 244 
759 "916 26, 607 61,918 115, 190 8, 485. 
7,749 19 5, 921 17,604 395, 116 585, 644 
1,718,829] 3,056,530 44 Nil Nil 99,033 
22,425 9, 824 40, 430 990,564] 3,056,019] 4,739,757 
12,640,233] 31,873, 447| 50,832/382] 43,473,162] 47,949,849] 40.515, 102 
33, 860,272) 37,289,830) 78,865,637] 46,685,907] 43,513,019} 32, 225, 763 
337,798 433,091 324, 283 297, 460 461, 533 261, 010 
9,785,502} 9,980,713] 30,336,344) 28,114,548) 11,915,612] 19,102,227 
3, 087 2,098 4,590} - 21, 895 27,574 64,478 
266,491] 1,038,427 179, 597 816,229] 2,169,196] 2, 866,255 
655,957,139 878,640,907 1,153,816,747|1,401 661,623 |1,620,450,900/1,486,847,837 
Nil 46 Nil 479 4,291 i462 
2,672 Nil ‘i Nil Nil 6, 254 
il “ 66 m3 a3 496, 799 
6,107,215} 7,172,104] 4,164,516] 3,676,780] 3,644,997} 6,002, 870 
il Nil Nil Nil Nil 22 
1, 289, 803 s fe 4 1,014] 34,617,705 
153,380 683,069) 2,612,086] 2,781,392} 1,225,280 944, 666 
237,053 429, 844 260, 939 198,351 206, 346 319, 260 
5,062,829} 8,097,143} 3,737,892) 4,964,355] 7,324,271! 16,747,957 

69, 602 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1,436,333] 1,788,426} 1,058,667} 1,028,012} 1,648,496] 2,561,589 
2,503,512] 6,598,592) 7, 802, 549 216| 14,900,905) 6,572,798 
1,437,709} 1,791,755) 1,215,251] 1,388,035} 2.215.189] 5,010,701 
210, 810 289, 877 218,024 174, 161 314, 116 521,391 
1,858,853] 2,528,972} 2,117,428] 2,415,634) 3,725,156] 4,534, 806 
il Nil Nil Nil Nil 6, 717, 100 
117, 140 - “ = 108,714 
33, 880 280,779 413, 695 336, 436 48,469 887, 860 
130,721 162,147 249, 930 215, 156 300, 942 360, 390 
8,395,558} 79,194,596] 213,127,850] 188, 664,419] 108,290,439] 36,416,925 

10, 865 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
89,393 83, 494 “6 v3 ee 172 
11, 924, 203 Nil - ts 15,864,731] 76,916,610 
44. 856 159, 260 611,564] 71,310,653] 32,163,019} 16,908,030 
44,325 5, 887 Nil Nil Nil 60 
39,495 31,380 63,390 65, 600 29,247 50, 297 
24,773 23, 657 140, 369 23,762 WUE 143, 206 
230, 886 180, 848 40,191 48, 892 208, 086 351, 460 
1,045 Nil Nil 618, 346 71,759 53,716 
(277, 842 373, 675 585, 477 541, 487 579, 693 736,813 
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5.—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1940-45—concluded 


Country 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—conc. 
Gernanyin since eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2,724, 506 
(rece! is. cbinte Gas tae ve eu 176,323] 2,423,445) 6,149,561 8,573,945] 25,563,317 
(Guatemala? sseuiiiek once eek 203, 705 248, 675 243, 146 242,308 348,615 423, 963 
a 62), ey OR ae ae a RR ik 128, 159 121,319 390, 482 279, 322 505, 304 612, 468 
ELON GUrAS: 1..oe nasi cle 127,751 275,545 242, 446 122,529 114, 167 187, 649 
Eun garyaeee anette eee 91,752 Nil Nil Nil Nil 115 
MiGelain |  ccaeale ieee eiauc spears 547,827} 1,836,426} 2,708,313} 2,163,955) 2,654,386] 3,681,058 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)......... 99,051 1,175,473) . 20,158,668} 22,067,185} 5,747,391} 3,494,447 
Titel yr ehs en meee aresee ees A, seer 942, 850 Nil Ni 8,814,884] 160,117,718} 89,470,246 
a PiDOlie Sweretleeet cd a eae Nil ss te Nil Nil 18, 857 
Italian Africa, other....... us fs es Uy 48, 666 6, 470 
ADAM ats eer teaen octane 11,366,892) 1,501,901 aS ae Nil Nil 
SOT Ate teas Meh Oia vee ey, 69 - a gf : < 
Lnbentacd oct ch a ee ee 20, 206 13,516 11, 568 18,053 18, 831 83, 832 
UB a yi agn be yee e Nee ae haste lee 5, 898 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
IMGxICOl pote penis eee ete 4,328,406] 4,254,767] 5,583,644) 8,329,614; 6,272,758) 8, 165,058 
IMOTOCCOses etctnte Heat ens eves: » 87, 859 28, 538 4,988 6, 723 1,282, 253)... 9,191,782 
Netherlands vce aa. o.oo. 1,395, 652 Nil Nil Nil 94; 39,970,165 
Netherlands East Indies..| - 1,582,897} 3,651,732 547, 828 CY Nil 855,770 
Netherlands Guiana....... 70, 703 139, 549 128, 458 133, 148 194, 483 178, 544 
Netherlands West Indies. 222,923 424,054] $3,474,011 483, 517 328, 797 798, 590 
INicarar Ua 0 sone Ace eae 130, 667 213, 480 184,952) . 214,922 250, 514 317,199 
INIOIWA he ae ec oat: 3, 210, 222 Nil Nil ; Nil Nil 7,841, 764 
AAT DE oie Wes astwonssactkete on ete 532, 246 740, 405 764, 609 734, 961 672,459} 1,006,301 
Paramiay en) tees seek eae 13, 897 21,358 2,397 15, 343 29, 747 43, 537 
RersiaCiramn)\ Gk ob cee conte 32, 837 38,679 124, 140 446,319} 1,005,016) 1,816,498 
REEL ate aie eas ee 1,527,210} 1,941,909} 1,026,049 766,452} 1,339,275) 3,956,688 
Poland ion, eae ane eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 9,249,195 
OrtOgalt eaten ae eet 1,356, 546 491, 843 343, 396 888, 430 620,139) 2,356,226 
Azores and Madeira...... 4 101, 883 2,047 781 Nil 68, 689 21,402 
Portuguese Africa......... 1, 985, 288 616, 839 185, 385 120, 339 381, 183 811, 610 
Portuguese Asia........... 1,144 1, 583 Nil Nil 847 3,742 
Riotmaniaeaencwe aces see 61, 160 Nil ff Nil Nil 
Russie (GUUS SsRi)sneee een 591 5,331,405) 36,602,778! 57,660,335) 103,264,280) 58,819,525 
Salvador ec ori ee 194,141 252, 462 196,325 154, 747 274, 802 385, 828 
San Domingo (Dominican 
Republic) sir aie eee 191,574 260, 222 151, 688 125, 036 397, 872 732166 
Spaintiy eese vet ie eee 346, 824 239, 679 10, 609 169, 021 89, 801 991, 587 
Canary, Islands sc... ae 1 22 168 Nil 45, 409 Nil 49,154 
Spanish Atricd.< oe.) oes. - 2,047 Nil Zi 4,482 AGES Nil 
SWECeN Mad wet ant eee 586, 920 28, 166 8, 832 44 337 16,105} 4,168,832 
Switzerland wasn el eee 744,157} 1,497,012) 6,269,559) 11,579,500) 16,128,941) 10,921,964 
SVISLaen ier ence ater ee ae 13, 064 2,295 28,013 69,327 67,401 630, 408 
‘hatland (Siam) so. sales cee 264, 201 122, 860 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Burke yrs ecctaeeknee ee 1, 066 17, 200 411,829} 14,451,586] 7,064,340 709, 637 
Dmited: Statesincan nae 442,984,157] 599,713,463] 885,523, 203])1,149,232,444/1,301,322,402/1,196,976,726 
PA ats Ka. hj foenen Meee tater tas 133, 673 231, 144 245,699} © 89, 108 278,457 222,76 
American Virgin Islands. . 52,617 86, 135 53, 822 23, 787 7,796 18,009 
Guam oh eee 4,710 15, 584 1,056 361 1,140 5,425 
ETAWait oe oh seems Sa 1,160,411 1,374, 836 932,838] 2,906,692} 1,956,388] 3,933,711 
Philippine Islands......... 1,517,536} 1,548,490 Nil Nil Nil 2,153, 264 
MELLO ERI COMO e aivattesctonacs lat 656,526; 1,184,740 870,315} 1,279,407] 1,970,579} 2,301,314 
WU SUA ett te baer 610,077 930, 610 884, 125 842,905} 1,330,974| 1,857,305 
WMenezuelias 2) Bean anec ar ieee al 1,733, 952 797, 384 735,449} 1,810,339} 4,053,042 
Niu cOS avid hea aetna eee 1,128 270 Nil Nil Nil 11, 710}.521 


Totals, Foreign Countries .| 522,997,281) 742,362, 268/1,209,956,549) 1,569,813,654| 1,819,502,265/1,731,482,516 


_——_— | | Se 


Grand Totals............ 1,178,954,420/ 1,621 ,003,175)2,363,773,296| 2,971,475,277|3,439,953,165|3,218,330,353 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—The trade of Canada for many years 
has been carried on predominantly with the United Kingdom and the United States, 
both great trading countries, whose people speak the English language, and with 
whose standards of living and tastes Canadians have much in common. The 


fluctuating positions of the two countries in this regard, from Confederation to the — 


outbreak of War in 1939 are discussed at pp. 414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 


‘ 
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From 1929 to 1938, Canada sold the British people about $2,800,000,000 
worth of goods, and purchased less than half that amount from the United Kingdom. 
In each of the seven years prior to 1939 the United Kingdom was the greatest single 
buyer of Canadian exports. Previous to the War of 1939-45, Canada had a customer 
in the United Kingdom who was able to buy from her without regard to the amount 
of trade in the opposite direction and who was able to pay in cash of a kind that 
could be readily converted and used anywhere. The British people now face 
many problems: British exports have fallen to a low level; there will probably be 
a reduction in the earnings of British shipping; and there will certainly be a very 
heavy decline in the return from British investments abroad, due to the extent to 
which it has been necessary to liquidate those investments during the War. .The 
United Kingdom’s post-war trade policy, therefore, particularly as it affects imports, 
may radically concern the degree to which Canada is going to be able to sell goods 
in post-war years in the country that has been literally the sheet-anchor market for 
many of the products by which the economy of both Western and Eastern Canada 
has been sustained. 


In 1940 the United Kingdom regained the position as the chief market for 
Canadian exports which she had held since 1932, with the single exception of the 
year 1939; this position was retained in 1941. Since 1942 the United States has 
been Canada’s best customer. 


The values and proportions of import and export trade with the United Kingdom 
for certain fiscal years ended 1886 to 1921 and for the calendar years from 1926 are 
shown in Table 6. Details of the commodities that made up that trade in the 
calendar years 1942-45 appear in Tables 14 and 15 of this Chapter. 


Trade with the British Empire.—Generally, this trade has been marked 

by a larger proportion of exports than of imports. The percentage of both import 
and export trade with the Empire, other than the United Kingdom, has increased 
considerably in the period covered since 1886 although during war years this trend 
has been interrupted. The industrial organization of Canada draws increasing 
imports of raw materials from other Empire countries, which in turn provide an 
expanding market for Canada’s manufactured and specialized products. A record 
of the value and proportion of trade with the British Empire for representative 
years since 1886 is given in Table 6. 


6.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries, 1886-1945 


Canadian Trade with— 


Item and Year ; : j ‘ Other Other - Total Total a 
eed United | British | Foreign || British | Foreign 
aor pe Empire Countries Empire Countries 
$ $ $ > $ $ 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 

IB SOM MEM eae thar ko te 39,033,006) 42,818,651 2,383,560] 11,756,920) 41,416,566] 54,575,571 - 
ESO mire ate e echt oat, ne 42,018,943) 52,033,477 2,318,109), 15,163,425) 44,337,052] 67,196,902 
DRO cctee We ae err ke 32,824,505) 53,529,390 2,388,647} 16,618,619] 35,213,152} 70,148,009 
OCaml Mle 4 42,820,334] 107,377, 906 3, 832,894} 23,899,785] 46,653,228] 131,277, 691 
OOO een A ee Pa 69,183,915} 169,256,452) 14,605,519) 30,694,394 83, 789, 434! 199, 950, 846 
ZEA allo a eh et 109,934,753} 275,824,265) 19,532,894) 47,432,691] 129, 467, 647 323, 256, 956 
RO AGU iremsge sleet ries Wk 77,404,361} 370, 880,549] 27,825,616} 32,090, 608/| 105, 229, 977 402,971,157 


LEAS EOS dee 213,973, 562| 856,176,820] 52,029,126] 117,979,374]| 266, 002, 688| 974, 156, 194 
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6.—'Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British eee: and Foreign Countries, 1886-1945 
—continue 


Canadian Trade with— 


Total 
British 
Empire 


$ 


Total 
Foreign 
Countries 


$ 


214, 614,416) 793,727,495 
257, 064, 584) 1,041,928,108 


227, 815, 606 
151, 999, 922 
128, 057, 615 
132, 684, 637 
157, 066,710 
173, 888, 810 
189,319,021 
236, 595, 838 
186, 098, 604 
188, 900, 276 
267, 383, 135 


780, 663, 873 
476,098, 464 
324, 556, 642 
268, 529, 674 
356, 402, 787 
376, 425, 741 
445, 871, 823 
572,300, 487 
491,352, 750 
562, 155, 258 
814, 567, 584 


359, 942,070) 1 088, 849, 580 
273,776, 546) 1 '370, "465, 387 
238, 631, 372)1,496, 445,518 
220, 353, 906)1, ‘538, ‘544, 291 
sya 668, 462} 1,314, 106,680 


39, 957,066 
47, 137, 203 
66,766, 139 
100, 748, 097 
138, 421, 222 
148, 967, 442 
482, 529, 733 
403, 452, 219 


554, 924, 454 
395, 301, 058 
316, 342, 496 
219,781, 406 
217,156, 953 


255, 180, 681 


335, 418, 138 
377, 644, 113 
479, 646, 028 
506, 221, 201 
442,902, 437 
430, 806, 546 
655, 957, 189 
878, 640, 907 


37, 799, 638 
41,534, 525 
42,941, 666 
76, 683, 289 
97,062,734 
125,349,111 
259, 080, 905 
785,711,482 


706,317,071 
757, 115,272 
547, 341, 265 
367, 872,034 
272, 726, 159 
274, 268,848 
313, 896, 098 
347, 333,346 
458,178,905 
491,145,717 
394, 681, 480 
494,119, 558 
522, 997, 281 
742,362, 268 


1 153, 816, 747/1, 209, 956, 549 
i 401, 661,623} 1 "569, "813,654 
1,620, '450,900/1 ‘819, 502,265 


Ttem and Year United United eee Boveaa 
Kingdom States Empire Countries 
Imports—concluded $ > $ $ 
Ended Dee. 31— 
HODG mae ta classic thee 164,707,111] 668,747,247] 49,907,305} 124, 980, 248 
ROACH, aR ated ay REE 194,777,650] 893,585,482! 62, 286,934] 148, 342, 626 
HOBO: St hey. week oo pace ents cane 162, 632, 466] 653,676,496] 65,183,140} 126,987,377 
ESR Th Ak Ne Pie MIR le ee, oa 109, 468,081} 393,775,289] 42,531,841) 82,323,175 
OSD a2 Verdin pelos ae eae 93, 508, 143] 263,549,346} 34,549,472} 61,007, 296 
UOSS02) Cae are ange ae Sos 97,878,232] 217,291,498} 34,806,405} 51,238,176 
LOS4 Nepiiees ca, oer cc atwane nays 113,415, 984} 293,779,813] 43,650,726} 62,622,974 
NOB 5 ae eee ee 116,670,227} 312,416,604) 57,218,583} 64,009, 137 
193 Gia hist ele e bs eee 122,971,264] 369,141,513] 66,347,757} 76,730,310 
[ROE yi hati eee eae Ae oo Rea 147,291,551] 490,504,978) 89,304,287) 81,795,509 
OS Sarena Per SEP eet 119,292,430] 424,730,567| 66,806,174! 66,622,183 
AO Rec ic itar e o 114,007,409} 496,898,466} 74,892,867) 65,256,792 
(Oe Oh ay eee ak atten aaa re 161,216,352] 744, 231,156] 106,166,783] 70,336, 428 
1 Nt yg le paa aie rin DUNS 219, 418, 957/1,004,498,152) 140,523,113) 84,351, 428 
OD Rae RR ore dass (aa ber 161, 112, 706]1,304,679,665} 112,663,840) 65,785,722 
LOAD AN eee tie ie Nes waneaie ksi 134, 965, 117] 1, 423,672,486] 103,666,255} 72,778,032 
TOR reece anid en 110,598, 584) 1,447,225,915} 109,755,322) 91,318,376 
TOAD Cotes eth phe Oras ahaa on 140, 517, 448]1,202,417,634] 131,151,014} 111, 689,046 
Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
SRG Mave eee AY ore is uel acess 36, 694, 263] 34,284,490] 3,262,803 3,515, 148 
LEGIT tae Ae 3 25 Lie fe 43,243,784| 37,748, 420 3,893,419] 3,791,105 
ASO Giratina oes teeta letn ie bakers 62,717,941] 37,789,481 4,048,198} 5,152,185 
1a eee eared ae anlage yu 92,857,525) 67,983,673 7,890, 572 8,699, 616 
LO OG Rice Re, uae ee ee 127,456,465} 83,546,306} 10,964,757) 13,516, 428 
Ode een town Gap btcre 132,156,924} 104,115,823] 16,810,518 21, 233, 288 
LONG eee. Sees 451, 852,399] 201,106, 488 30, 677, 334 57,974,417 
TOOT TAO recto hue tae 312, 844,871] 542,322,967} 90,607,348] 243,388, 515 
Ended Dee. 31— 
LODG Reet wie 3) einen. Ake 459, 223,468] 457,877,594] 95,700,986) 248, 439,477 
TODO Sean er ben tap mom sexes 290,294,564] 492,685,606] 105,006, 494| 264, 429, 666 
OS (OR ee here nha ree 235, 213,959] 373,424,236] 81,128,537) 173,917,029 
HOD Aha et tie yaaa eee 170,597,455] 240,196,849} 49,183,951) 127,675,185 
1 OB 2 actin ay eee ees bemnatbine che 178,171,680] 158,705,050) 38,985,273} 114,021, 109 
LORS SOR ene een. Soke. 210, 697,224] 168,242,840] 44,483,457) 106,026,008 
OR Ree arian BES nee 270,491, 857| 218,597,071} 64,926,281] 95,299,027 
LOS Fie ues epee tin. minke 303,500, 846] 261,685,372] 74,143,267) 85,647,974 
LOR G Seles iy aut tine er Sate, < 395,351,950] 333,916,949} 84,294,078) 124, 261, 956 
JMO e Tae og a Satomi tea 402,062,094] 360,012,143} 104,159,107) 131,133,574 
OS Siew ae) saree ataeeee 339, 688, 685] 270,461,189} 103,213,752} 124, 220, 291 
OS OME ewe Femi eter revise. 07/4 328, 099, 242} 380,392,047} 102,707,304} 113,727,511 
MGA Owermrrtcre Mere w te ce 5 jee 508,095,949) 442,984,157) 147,861,190) 80,013, 124 
UGA Tixgeenhaak beeen Metre mAs 658, 228,354] 599,713,463] 220,412,553] 142, 648, 805 
OAD RR Rieti oh enn. Ans 741,716, 647| 885,523,203] 412,100,100) 324, 433,346 
AS eae OO Re ssi tai ine 1,032,646,964|1,149,232,444| 369,014,659] 420,581, 210 
TGA Per reRe Ts ante, Ce Nerds Ri 1,235,030,206/ 1,301 ,322,402] 385,420,694) 518,179, 863 
OAS reese cere bes Be 963, 237, 687|1,196,976,726| 523,610, 150} 534, 505, 790 
Percentage of Imports p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Ended Mar. 31— 
SSCA SE ren anne. 40-7 44.6 2-5 12-2 
10 a ert ho 37-7 46-7 2-1 13-5 
TSOG nanan. ee en ee ke 31-2 50:8 2-2 15:8 
TOO eka ko. Ruch pete se 24-1 60-3 2-2 13-4 
USO Gi erate lesacna otros tee 24-4 59-6 5-1 10-9 
TOL eta Re clo oe Wabeceerse 24-3 60-8 4.4 10-5 
OG ieee AP eR co eet ales, 15-2 73-0 5-5 6-3 
LOOT Bore ce Ret es, eeeaertes 17-3 69-0 4-2 9-5 
es Dec. 31— 

Se ech MESA Sic S ROME dee 16-3 66-3 5-0 12-4 
1099 SE Cathe Se ad artsy Ris Si 15-0 68-8 4-8 11-4 
LG806 Sea hee hac earn 16-1 . 64-8 6-5 12-6 
LOST eee. ase age eae aie 17-4 62-7 6-8 13-1 
OB ORS aA NGS Onecare 20-7 , 58-2 7:6 13-5 
VOBSS CRS aan ones ine 24-4 54-2 8-7 ed, 
DOD Asa Fa hl Alive ahah eer ete 22-1 57-2 8-5 12-2 
TOSS RGA aa coe ee ees 21-2 56-8 10-4 11-6 
TOS GAN ae ace hems errors 19-4 58-1 10-4 12-1 
LOS (Marta ance riers 18-2 60-7 11-0 10-1 


1,486,847,837 1,731,482,516 


p.c. pic. = 


bo 
. . = 

CWOARrH Wadd Mado 

MAD ROANAOW WIAA AIS 

SOHSARHAISH OOM OR OS 

COMP IROMHO RDO mim maIS wo 


i) 
oo 
no 


a 
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6.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries, 1886-1945 
—concluded : 


a 


Canadian Trade with— 


Other Other , Total Total 


Item and Year 


United United BR : ee ; 
vs British Foreign British Foreign 
Kingdom States Empire Countries Empire Countries 
Percentage of Imports— pre. 1OLKGe p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
concluded 
TOSS Aah lena ccesetetsnas tetas bits fe 17-6 62-7 9-9 9-8 27-5 72-5 
OSG ie See NaS mr theres Gece kes 15-2 66-1 10-0 8-7 25-2 74:8 
OAD eee eae SO me es keen es 14-9 68-8 9-8 6°5 24-7 75°3 
eat Stae Rene ueeal Ae eae ae 15-1 69-4 9-7 5-8 24-8 75-2 
LQ AD WS Rieyea Re ks eyes bis bs das 9-8 79-3 6-9 4-0 16-7 83-3 
OAs amretcs we en sxe > os Cer aim See 7-7 82-1 6-0 4.2 13-7 86-3 
EES iene preeel ird ie oe oe Bie", 6:3 82-3 6-2 5-2 12-5 87-5 
ROA See naa ay. a etontio sun 8-9 75°8 8-2 71 17-1 82-9 
Percentage of Exports 
(Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
LSS Gi ener meer ae eens 47-2 44-] 4-2 4-5 51-4 48-6 
TRO SA ct Aer aise teh sete 48-8 42-6 4.4 4.2 53-2 46-8 
SO Gat Amen vanes athor sate 57-2 34-4 3-7 4.7 60-9 39-1 
IG Oe ak ccd eee oa Fe 52-3 38-3 4-5 4-9 56-8 43-2 
MOOG Res sore Rot e 54-2 35-5 4-6 5-7 58-8 41-2 
(ICS > cde 2 ea ie Oe ae 48 +2 38-0 6-1 fell 54-3 45-7 
INU G2 Ra a eS ete ee ae 60:9 27-1 4-2 7°8 65-1 34-9 
OZR re LU. eater cra 26:3 45-6 7:6 20-5 33-9 66-1 
Ended Dec. 31— 

OPA G4 525-0 eka aoe Sa nae ae 36-4 36-3 7:6 19-7 44-0) 56-0 
IAG D AS) ori ie ed Aon oie ts Se 25-2 42-8 9-1 22-9 34-3 65°7 
OBO a ere ree Pe aNe oe hes 27-2 43-3 9-4 20-1 36-6 63-4 
OIE Pe gee oe hee ct or 29-0 40-9 8-4 21-7 37-4 62-6 
OS QM | sa ane envi de. 36-4 32-4 7:9 23-3 44.3 55-7 
OS Sree ita, outtosson careers 39-8 31-8 8-4 20-0 48-2 51-8 
NO SORE es arate tA on hieiate'e auch 41-6 33-7 10-0 14-7 51-6 48-4 
CE Ne eects Che ee eee 41-9 36-1 10-2 11:8 52-1 47-9 
NOS Gepereterantarcis vcr Sieesticts 42-1 35-6 9-0 13:3 51-1 48-9 
1 ORV RS 30h ae Ie ae eee 40-3 36-1 10-4 13-2 50-7 49.3 
LOSOM aM RE eerste. aiticehn : 40-6 32-3 12-3 14-8 52-9 47-1 
NO 3 Oe ies Says eer ce Beate in: oe 35-5 Al-1 li-1 12-3 46-6 53-4 
OAD eae acter. Semeur at's 43-1 37-6 12-5 6°8 55-6 44.4 
SIRE ey Se eae ae a a eee 40-6 37-0 13-6 8-8 54-2 45-8 
HO Aaa ee cele Pee n.d deh sare 31-4 37-5 17-4 13-7 48-8 51-2 
DQ AR Meas rete es ME ASB coe Noe 34-8 38-7 12-4 14-2 47-2 52-9 
GAA Warners Beer riety Seok e, 35-9 37-8 11-2 15-1 47-1 52-9 
A ye MA GRR y ty P> Ac asad pe 29-9 37-2 16-3 16-6 46-2 53°8 


The Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and_ possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special 
concessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to at p. 385 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The British Preferential Tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When this preference became effective in 1897, Canada’s 
total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, compared 
with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, so that: 
from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 or 
06-8 p.c. After the introduction of the British Preferential Tariff, the downward 
trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to decline. 
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Imports from other Empire countries, which were insignificant before the beginning 
of the century, have increased both in actual value and proportion of total imports. 


Table 9, at p. 511, shows the average ad valorem rates of duty on imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States and all countries in each year since 1919. 


7-—Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal British Empire and Foreign 


Country 


British Empire 


United Kingdom a. aacus. ss 
BERS rele sales ie eet cxyeyy.c rs rete 
Africa— 


INS GOLA Tor ae lack oka eee 


British East Indies— 
Britishelndig sce 
, Oe hid een hae ie oe 


IBY e Oe KO KTS A alypege clcic Gea e 
Pa TaiCa se eae cick ere 


Othonrsies sears saeen we ee 


British Oceania-— 
AustValinsths ce force ate 
1 | aes: sate nee 4 wh es Oi 
New Zea lant cee oan 
iPaléstinet ecco cree ke 


Totals, British Empire’... . 


Foreign Countries 


Chima teins. sal tte to wuss 


Germany. tearecarencie ars tele ane 
Guatemala steerer cme ciss cere 
EL aibins Sas ce eekhe comets oer ones 


San Domingo (Dominican 
Repub 11) Rete arena ere 
SPUN... it orke ob adsem + ters ies 


Turkey 


ec 


Totals, Foreign Countries? 
Grand Totals.......... 


1 None recorded. 


Countries, 1944 and 1945 


Imports, 1944 


Dutiable 


41, 281, 525 
3,061 


1 
303, 099 
13, 126 
1,111, 838 
941, 802 
1, 490 


10,177, 462 
4,038,314 


133, 603 


51,047 
626, 246 
96,376 
81, 126 


14, 249 


712,057 
1 


42,181 
1,661 


59,874,657 


6, 682, 724 
1 


5, 358, 812 

1, 892 

4, 503, 792 

1,307, 459 
1 


n 
3, 389 
8, 971 

1 


2,495,329 
510,485 
8, 211 

1 


137 
3,673, 454 
51,021 
21, 828 
18, 794 
1,093, 617 
4 


? 


27, 469 
2,786, 341 
19, 414 
4,463, 942 
2,330 

787, 654, 642 
77,018 
31,215 
44,594 


824,876,927 


Free 


69,317, 059 
1 


1,080, 476 
5, 247,961 
342, 621 


646, 511) 


1,460,461 
488,705 


17,700, 966 
223,727 


7,091, 724 


8,156, 244 
11, 997, 662 

882, 847 
1,065, 903 


9, 292, 187 


11, 827, 739 
3,627,732 
8, 702, 189 

603,121 


160,479,249 


2,930, 950 
1, 865, 067 
il 


9, 278,316 
2,921,939 
i 


127, 996 
175, 967 
1 


1 
197, 599 

1,586, 536 

1,340, 589 
1 


145 
9,445, 945 
1 
1 
75,755 


214,397 
12, 684 


4,934,191 
237, 862 
5, 000 
302,081 

1 


659,571, 273 
58, 91 
35,770 

13,781, 647 


110, 598, 584 
3,061 


1,080, 476 
5,551, 060 
355, 747 
1,758, 349 
2,402, 263 
490,195 


27,878, 428 
4,262,041 


7,220,327 


8, 207, 291 
12, 623, 908 

979, 223 
1, 147,029 


9,306, 436 


12, 539, 796 
3, 627, 732 


8, 744, 370}| ° 


604, 782 


220,303,906 


9,563, 674 

1 
7,223, 879 
1, 892 


13, 782, 108 
4,229. 398 
1 


127, 996 
179, 356 

8,971 
1 


2,692, 928 

2,097,021 

1,348, 800 
1 


282 

13, 119, 399 
51,021 

21, 828 

94, 549 
1,308,014 
16, 188 


4,961, 660 
3, 024, 203 
24,414 
4,766, 023 
2,330 


1,447,225,915 


135, 930 
66,985 
13, 826, 241 


Imports, 1945 


37, 626,600} 102, 890, 848 
36 13 


’ 


1 
499,197 
82, 835 
2,341,076 
1, 236, 794 
783 


14,391, 240 
5,031, 608 


213, 059 


224, 392 
1,151,144 
503, 101 
55, 010 


63, 244 
1,242, 441 
1 


52, 866 
95 


65,155,320 


5,397, 455 
, 663 
4, 508, 858 
239 
3,599, 307 
1, 850, 287 
on 
13,085 
190, 766 

1 


1, 230, 383 
366,394 


550, 834 


144, 079 

3, 982, 109 
629,716 
7,202, 568 
240, 215 
692, 146, 196 
76,410 

1, 736 
32,758 


713, 667 ,364)1,538,544,291 


884,751,584 


834,146, 613!1,758,898,197 


2 Includes other countries not specified. 


Free Total 

$ $ 
140, 517, 448 
8,949 
1, 538, 813 1,538, 813 
7,934, 042 8, 483, 239 
458, 676 541, 511 
4,025,715} 6,366,791 
2, 185, 063 3,421, 857 
93, 196 93,979 
16,176,406] 30,567,646 
650, 901 5, 682, 509 
9,124,991 9, 338,050 
5, 241, 627 5, 466,019 
8, 122, 289 9, 2738, 433 
2,597,700} 3,100,801 
801, 663 856, 673 
16,536,331] 16,599,575 
15,937,219}. 17,179, 660 
1,607,300 1,607,300 
9,222,898} 9,275,764 
414,615 414,710 
206,513,142) 271,668,462 
1,935,653) ’ 7,338,108 
305, 188 379, 851 
3,091, 900 7,600, 758 
1 239 
8,078,769] 11,678,076 
5 60,625) re olt Oke 
400 5, 940 
270,915 270,915 
200, 309 213,394 
82,424 273,190 
2,105 2,105 
548, 572 1,778,955 
147,328 Oley Gon 
8,016, 304 8,016, 664 
1 973,619 
491 533 
8,489,533] 13,508,165 
53, 994 401, 232 
1 é 17,818 
104, 862 148, 588 
571,449 1, 657, 586 
1,196,614] 1,747,448 
6,056,750} 6,200, 829 
371, 366 4,358,475 
462, 808 1,092, 519 
660, 321 7, 862, 889 
_ 86,778 276, 993 
510, 271, 488} 1,202,417,634 
; 113,319 
49,407 51, 148 
17, 234,545) 17,267,303 


733,639,881; 580,466,799) 1,314,106,680 


798,795,201! 786,979, 941/1,585,775,142 


DUTIABLE AND FREE IMPORTS 


oll 


Da a 


8.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the 


United States to Totals of 


Norg.—These figures are available on a calendar 


Dutiable and Free, 1919-45 


-year basis since 1919; for the fiscal 
see the Canada Year Book 1927-28, p. 499, and for the years 1911-19 the 1941 edition, p. 420. 


from the United Kingdom, 
Note—For the fiscal years 1868-1918, see 


~ Canada, 1945’’ 


United Kingdom 


, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable! 


prior to 1939. 


United States 


Dutiable Free Percentage || Dutiable Free 
to Total to Total of All to Total to Total 
Dutiable Free Imports Dutiable Free 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
10-4 7:4 9-3 75°9 83-5 
20-1 11-7 17-3 64:1 786 
18-5 8-6 15-4 63-7 82-0 
22-3 9-1 18-0 61-3 78-4 
21-1 9-4 17-1 61-0 80-4 
23-4 9-0 18-4 » 56°8 80-3 
23-5 9-2 18-2 57-2 78-4 
21-0 8-1 16-3 59-2 78:8 
21-1 9-1 16:8 58-6 76°3 
19-4 8-8 15-6 62-4 76°9 
18-1 9-2 15-0 64:7 76°5 
18-6 11-7 16-1 62-3 694 
19-6 13-1 17-4 60-8 66-3 
22-0 18-2 20-7 56°5 61-2 
22-4 27-2 24-4 55-0 53-0 
20-5 24-2 22-1 58-7 55-2 
18-4 24-7 21-2 61-0 51-4 
16-6 22-8 19-4 63-4 51°6 
15:7 21-2 18-2 66°6 53°7 
14-5 21-6 17-6 66-9 57-4 
12-3 19-0 15-2 70-7 60-1 
9-3 21-4 14-9 78-0 58-0 
6-0 24-5 15-1 84-7 53-6 
5-4 13-2 9-8 88-2 72°5 
4-5 10-8 7°8 90-2 74-0 
4-7 7-9 6:3 89-0 75-5 
4-7 13-1 8-9 86-6 64-8 


Percentage 


United Kingdom and from the 


years 1868-1910, 


of All 
Imports 


“J 
ou 
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oo 


and Total Imports 


the United States and all Countries, 1919-45 


p. 532 of the 1940 Ye 
of duty for calendar years for individual countries are not available 
from all countries for the calendar years 1919-43 may be found in Vol. I 


ar Book. Average ad valorem rates 
Such rates on imports 


: “Annual Report on the Trade of 


y United United All United United All 
i Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 
Year Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total Year Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total 
3 ene Ti: pole ine: frie THis able Im-'} @ble }7.. able tne 
Zi m- m- m- m- m- m- 
4 ports Ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
, Ree ee ee eG ARE A | 
Ended p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.ec p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 
— Mar. 31— 
HOTS ice 22-3 | 15-3 | 20-9 | 11-6 | 21-5 | 12-3 LOSS ee Sa! 26-2 | 13-8 | 27-4 | 16-3 | 28-1 | 16-2 
O20 5, i. 22-1 | 16-2 | 22-5 | 14-0 | 22-5 | 14.7 LOS Oper 26-7 | 12:7 | 26-3 | 15-6 | 26°7 | 14-7 
DOTY Se); 20-9 | 16-6 | 20-3 | 12-9 | 20-6 | 14-1 193 fee sae 25-8 | 12-0 | 23-8 | 14-3 | 24-9 | 13-7 
19028 S. 24-8 | 20-1 | 23-0 | 13-9 | 24-5 | 16-2 NOS Sie ee 23:8 | 11-0 | 22-9 | 13-6 | 23-9 | 13-0 
» 1923.....) 24:5 | 20-1 | 22-5 | 13-8 | 24-9 | 16-7 1939 Se 25:3 | 11-7 | 22-9 | 13-8 | 24-2 | 13-6 
1924..... 22-3 | 18-3 | 22-3 | 13-2 |] 22-9 | 15-1 
1920... 22-1 | 18-2 | 28-1 | 13-0 | 23-3 | 15-1 |IEnded 
M926). sb. 21-6 | 18-4 | 23-9 | 13-2 | 24-7] 15-5 | Dec. 31— 
MOOT sia. 23-9 | 19-7 | 23-1 | 13-2 | 24-1 | 15-4 TOS9 Rone 27-0 | 12-4 | 21-3 | 13-0 | 24-2 | 13-8 
i Vs ere 25-6 | 20-6 | 23:3 | 13-5 | 24-2 | 15-5 L940 Fs, 24-8 | 8-4} 20-3 | 12-4 | 23-9 | 12-9 
1929..... 25-9 | 20-6 | 23-41] 14-1 | 24-4 | 15-8 1941 ie 23-4 | 4-7 | 18-8} 11-6 | 21-9 | 11-1 
1930..... 25-5 | 20-0 | 23-3 | 14-4 | 24-3 | 15-9 A ae 24-2 | 5-8] 19-0} 9-2] 21-5] 9.4 
ROO Ws 26-9 | 19-5 | 24-8 | 15-2 | 26-0] 16-4 MOSS hee 18-7 | 5-2 | 18-9 | 10-0 | 20-7 | 10-0 
MOB 2icke'e 93 29-2 | 21-9 | 27-4 | 17-9 | 29-3 | 19-7 1944,...., 16-3 | 6-1 | 18-7 | 10-2 | 20-1] 10-1 
iE Ane 25-8 | 16-6 | 28-1 | 17-4 | 30-1 | 19-0 1945... 00% 17-6 | 4-7 | 19-3 | 11-1 | 21-1 | 10-6 
1934..... 26-2 | 14-2 | 28-6 | 16-8 | 29-2 | 16-9 


1 See text at p. 509. 
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Subsection 5.—Trade with United States and Other Foreign Countries 


The relative importance of the United Kingdom and the United States in the 
trade of Canada from Confederation to the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 is 
discussed at pp. 414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Since the outbreak of war in 1939 there has been a sharp expansion in 
imports from the United States. To a large extent this was a reflection of the 
war expenditures of the Dominion Government. The large volume of British 
purchases in Canada also contributed to this rise since the United States was the 
source of many of the parts and materials required as well as of machine tools 
and other capital equipment employed in new kinds of production.. Furthermore, 
thé inereased volume of industrial activity accompanying the War enhanced the 
national income with the result that the greater demands for consumer goods also 
led to increased imports from the United States. 


While Canada’s imports from the United States have increased since the 
start of the War, this increase has not been as great as in the case of exports, the 
percentage increases for 1944 as compared with 1939 being 242-1 for exports and 
191-3 for imports. In 1945, however, imports declined 17 p.c. and exports 8 p.c. 
The exchange situation as it has developed since the War is described in the Section 
on the balance of international payments, pp. 560-569. 


A record of the value and proportion of trade with the United States since 1886 
is given in Table 6, pp. 507-509. The commodities of Canadian import and export 
trade with the United States are shown for the calendar years 1942-45 in Tables 


14 and 15, pp. 520-551. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States declined steadily in immediate pre-war years, especially those 


from the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) encouragement of the use 


of Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported 
under the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in 
trade treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must 
be imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. This provision was cancelled so far as wheat is concerned, 
under the United Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement that came into effect 
Jan. 1, 1939. Between 1920 and 1939 imports via the United States decreased from 
9-5 p.c. to 2-7 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. During the war 
years, the situation changed such imports rising from 4-6 p.c. in 1940 to 21-8 p.c. 
in 1944. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States also showed a considerable decline between the fiscal years 1927 
and 1938, the percentages by fiscal years being: 1927, 39-4; 19380, 33-7; 1932, 
18-7; 1935, 16-7; 1936, 18-4; 1937, 16-6; 1938, 11-4; and calendar year 1939, 10-8. 


Owing to war conditions, they rose from 14-4 p.c. in 1940 to 43 p.c. in 1948, but — 


showed a decline in 1944 to 30-7 p.c. 
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16.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, . 
1944 


Norge.—Comparable figures for 1941 and 1942 are given at pp. 469-471 of the 1943-44 Year Book, and for 
1943 at p. 505 of the 1945 edition. 


_ _Imports Domestic Exports 
Country via United States via United States 
Value PLC. Value PEC; 
P $ $ 
British Empire 
MTCC ATIC OITIME wis sedis, Dus ate owl eave tal 16, 332 1 163,315, 118 13-2 
[DIES Reale Se feed Stina ee nea ie a an rp nde py Magn gon Nil - 62, 559 0:5 
Derma tet Care a Bei Se Rho RR ek MO 2s 2,311, 664 18-4 4,361, 432 10-0 
BES OUEIUC Amer ae Pes era iter ci MO ymin VER 163, 908 33-4 2,324, 821 94-1 
POUIoIS east VAIHICA CE Beran ens een ike eects eke ee ae 484, 406 44-8 6,176, 442 99-5 
OS USUMES TEC Ts GUE GTC eh Ona a a 1, 590, 060 28°6 | 7,649, 738 32°4 
HEBUnISID CrULANG hes voce aoe ae See es Fite a et oee! — 4,817,361 66-7 3, 871, 549 67°5 
URE SO 5 EG VE a A 85, 444 18-8 486, 928 91-5 
SUSU CIA ERE asta nem setae ee ek ie ot ees 5, 506, 202 19-8 110, 654, 899 63°3 
BTigish: Westuindiese te sancie steed does oe, ee 4, 584, 279 19-8 23, 683, 558 58°6 
ESA SS ES eS, RI ee eee an ce Se ech eed ee eT 560, 234 13-1 4,817,449 77-7 
Gold (CORSE A Bias GL WS LR it oR Seago RI res cary 998, 061 56:8 682, 630 100-0 
ty AAR sual Bao) AE ap nen a Nil - 1,975,006 64-6 
SNC TALITS LEG RESET ROI Sar ei Soe eee oe is - 112, 904 0-2 
ING AEH Ewe Us a SAS a 487,696 . 5-6 930, 435 7°8 
[PSI BSL T EVER A 0 1 Les an tT a 11,015 1-8 1, 857, 994 85-7 
POMBO THOUCSIB?Y os de oealoe odes econ lel becca ek 190, 009 53-4 810,279 68-2 
Totals, British Empire’..............,.. 22,459,895 10-2 339,870,219 20-4 
Foreign Countries 
(ERT ADS D008 Gs oe a enone ear i OO 6, 736, 817 70-4 667, 735 18-3 
[ESR ibis va cA Shar a ae On 4,344, 469 60-1 7,169, 290 97-9 
CARWULLE ies 7p sss sk Gr RRO CR leh ie ES 212,817 29-4 1,644, 506 99-8 
OS 0c RO A SS se i ae ne Nil - 97,776 0-7 
SOME ate Ro ok ha Roa so wins oA es 8, 285, 513 60-1 2, 200, 332 99-3 
BSE SEER ema | red te e td Sheltie Wik 933, 855 68-6 264, 112 84-1 
RO Wlodintne rnd ow.crs EA ad SSRE  H aR ACR a ACRE ee ror aan 1, 632, 149 38-6 2,608, 113 70:0 
ISAS D eds Sa oe oe onc nares te ae na ae eee Pa 27,525 15-3 88, 613, 455 81-8 
2 RR i tae 2 ae i Sa 1, 536, 585 57-1 342, 422 98-2 
BISUB IS Rak oe SS A te ee noe eR 544, 856 26-0 462, 483 91-5 
LOL SVG IUGR 437, 264 32-4 94, 435 82-7 
IVC aE See PR aera ACerS coe en te Nil - 5, 500, 419 95-7 
ERR eI Fone Wy hae oy Gers a eee Me ok ees 4,968, 063 37-9 5, 548, 295 88-5 
RIE, oe oy WEE Goi urcis Wobatvie a epee fobs Shae 1, 230 21-7 670, 340 99-7 
PBI jG: Te ie Sie a io le Prt BAO Rape 10, 784 11-4 1,329,068 99-2 
POY AERTS Cy Catt carpe 2 e NES e i 732, 906 56-0 615, 864 99-3 
ePIM PUCK -ALTIGA 6 ova vca eck doaac 34 0'bbe ewes. 27,219 21-2 319, 956 83-9 
PAY LETERS) Par UG ate eye eo a cI 51,379 76-7 884, 856 44-9 
CARS P80 i le 3,957 24-4 30, 554, 935 29-6 
(SERED A See RD a 1 458, 468 48-2 89, 801 100-0 
EN OAR aE ie Eee ee ee Nil ~ 5,105 - 31-7 
EMMA ee Nagtegaal Le Bh os ioscan eds oak fhe 2, 856, 928 59-9 14, 245, 976 88-3 
TTI ge rs he's one Ae ce wpb de Deb Lo he Nil - 6, 764, 506 95-8 
(es Segara es EE SR eS A 99, 908 40-2 1,024, 730 77:0 
a GIS SEMEL EES i te VS 6,374, 462 46-1 1,381,397 76-3 
Totals, Foreign Countries 2............. 45,622,777 50-03 320,463,933 61-8 3 
Grand Totals. io. eects. kes: 68, 082,672 21-88 656,339,152 30-73 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 3 Per- 


centage worked out on totals of Tables 4 or 5 less United States imports or exports. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—During the War of 1914-18 and the 


years immediately following when production and exports by many European 


countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high proportion, 


_ while those from other foreign countries declined. The proportion of imports from 
_ other foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant, at about one-tenth to 


one-eighth of total imports, over the period of nearly half a century, until a declining 


trend became evident again in the disturbed European conditions preceding the 
_ outbreak of the War of 1939-45. Canadian exports to ‘other foreign countries’ 

_ increased from 4-5 p.c. in 1886 to 22-9 p.c. in 1929 but they have since declined, 
P and in 1940 amounted to 6-8 p.c. of the total value of exports; wartime exports 
caused the percentage to rise to 15-1 in 1944 and to 16-6 in 1945. One of the 
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brighter spots in this trade is that exports to Latin American countries elimbed from 
$19,000,000 in 1939 to $54,000,000 in 1945. A record of the value and proportion 
of trade with other foreign countries since 1886 is given in Table 6, pp. 507-509. 
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Section 3.—Commodity Analyses of Canadian Trade 
Subsection 1.—Trade of Canada by Main Groups 


The expansion in Canada’s trade that followed the depression of the early 
1930’s experienced some interruption in 1938 but was continued in 1939 and 1940. 
The impact of the War on the Canadian economy resulted in an increase in both 
imports and exports. In 1941 imports in all groups showed increases over the 
preceding year, except animals and products and wood and paper; in 1942, decreases 
were shown in the value of agricultural and vegetable products, iron and its products 
and non-ferrous metals, and in the volume of animals and products, wood and 
paper and chemicals and allied products, in addition to the three groups whose 
value had decreased. In 1943 increases were posted in all groups except miscel- 
laneous commodities which includes aircraft, articles for the Imperial Army and 
Navy and war materials imported under special orders in council for which a very 
high increase had been recorded in 1942 and was well maintained in the later year. 
In 1944 increases were shown in the value of agricultural and vegetable products, 
wood, wood products and paper, iron and its products, non-metallic minerals and 
their products and chemicals and allied products. In 1945 decreases were shown 
in all the main groups except agricultural.and vegetable products, animals and 
products, fibres and textiles, and wood and paper. Miscellaneous commodities 
showed the largest decrease amounting to 41-3 p.c., while iron and its products 
decreased 10:2 p.c. These two groups accounted for large shipments of war materials 
and were mainly responsible for the 9-8 p.c. decrease of total imports in 1945. 

Canadian domestic exports for 1943 totalled $2,971,000,000, more than three 
times greater than the value of the 1939 exports. Well over 80 p.c. of the 1943 
exports were materials used directly in the carrying on of total war, and were sent 
where they would best serve the cause of the United Nations. - 

Exports in 1944 showed increases in all groups except the non-metallic minerals 
and products and miscellaneous. In the agricultural and vegetable group the 


outstanding items were the grains (wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax) and flour. Other 


important commodities in this category were potatoes, fodders and rubber manu- 
factures. The increase in the value of animal products exported reflected the heavy 
shipments of meats, cheese, canned fish and eggs, particularly to the United Kingdom. 
Under fibres and textiles are recorded certain war materials such as parachutes, 
uniforms, blankets and web equipment, increasing the value of this group of exports 
in 1944 to over four times the 1939 value. Unlike all other commodity groups, the 
wood and paper products category contains a high percentage of essential civilian 
goods, but nevertheless, the values have almost doubled since 1939 due to increased 
demands for lumber, newsprint, wood pulp and other products. Shipments of 
military vehicles of all kinds and of guns accounted for a large proportion of the 
increases recorded in the iron group. Other war equipment including aircraft, 
shells, ships and Canadian military stores, grouped under miscellaneous commodities, 
showed a drop of one-third from the peak of $578,500,000 in 1943. 

In 1945, although the total exports showed a decrease of 6-4 p.c., this was 
largely accounted for by_the decline in miscellaneous commodities and iron and its 
products. Agricultural and vegetable products, and wood and paper continued to 
show increases. 

The following statement shows values of exports of foods, munitions and 


* war materials during the years 1939-45. Included are the shipments of finished 


war equipment such as vehicles, guns, shells, aircraft and ships as well as raw material 


3 _ for their production. The main items of food are listed together with certain com- 
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modities for civilian use such as newsprint, wood-pulp, lumber and pulpwood. 
The item of non-ferrous metals includes aluminum, brass, copper, lead, nickel and 
zine, mainly in primary forms, and in addition large amounts of finished radio 
equipment. The exports of non-metallic minerals consist principally of asbestos, 
artificial abrasives, coal and petroleum oils. 


IIl.—EXPORTS OF FOODS, MUNITIONS AND WAR MATERIALS, 1939-45 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Wheaten: catenins Cohn teen et 109-0 119-5 161-9 121-8 234-5 384-2 475°8 
EST ee ccs staph yeaa ree ates ie cach 16-4 26-4 44-8 45-8 66°3 90-0 97-9 
Bishs canned nice mentee ch ekocaee ¢ 9-3 9-8 16-4 20-0 18-4 21-2 23-9 

GOUT sehen ieee: paleo darwag Waren tics obs 32-7 58-8 77°5 100-6 116-1 148-3 96-5 
Geese ici rap eerie eae iene Pine 12.2 15-7 13-6 26-9 26°8 27-1 27-9 
Milk SPrOCORSOG Gary segraitstatessre sterner sie ees 3°3 4-3 7:2 6°8 5:2 5:9 13-0 
Eggs, fresh and powdered........... 0:3 2°8 4.2 9-8 15-1 21-9 44-1 
Planks andshoardsietons acc em ene es 48-8 67°7 74-2 80-1 74-2 90-1 98-9 
Pulpwoodmc mcm n ex ces meso « 11-9 12:5 15-9 20-3 18-6 20-0 23-9 
Wood *pulp sere. eae ae 31-0 60-9 85:9 95-3 100-0 101-6 106-0 
NNOWSDEN Ts uthnta not htm baie Goan naire 115-7 151-4 154-4 141-1 144-7 157-2 179°5 
Tron: pigs, ingots, blooms, billets... . 5-2 12-9 21-8 20°5 22-7 17-0 19-4 


Motor-vehicles and parts (including 
trucks, bren-gun carriers, universal 


carriers, tanks, etc.).....5.-.5..005. 25-9 65:6 153°7 328-3 507-4 433-2 351-9 
(UTR ae ote eeu ee ners Bylaaee rat 1 2-7 13-0 73°7 143-9 239-6 82-7 
Non-ferrous metals...............--- 182-9 194-7 244-0 308-9 332-7 339-9 352°5 
Non-metallic minerals.............. 29°3 33°8 45-2 56:6 62-2 58-4 59°6 
XD IOSIVIES. pains onrsne shies hak eas 0-6 2°8 20-2 24-3 17-3 19-1 29-2 
Other chemicals and products....... 23°7 28-4 38:5 53-0 69-1 81-6 82-1 
Spi sie 2 News ee ahs eee iene aaa 0:5 0-1 2-0 106-8 88-9 23-3 15-6 
Aircraft and DEAL CS an ae Gane eens ee 0-4 6-0 20:2 27-0 44-8 107-1 108-2 
Canadian Army and na stores.... 1 1°4 40-3 55:1 48-6 45-6 7:0 
Cartridges and shells.. Dees 0-8 12-5 41-9 300°4 353-9 313°9 174:8 
ToraLs, Domestic HXEORTS) ook coe 924-9 op 179-0 1, 621-0 2,363°8 | 2,971-5 | 3,440-0 | 3,218-3 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


11.—Trade (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1944 and 1945 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


Group : 
19141) 1926 ) 1982] 1944 1945 || 19141; 1926 } 1982); 1944 1945 


All Countries 
Agricultural and Veget- 


ADEs OTOUUCLSe Meanie: 97-6} 210-7} 97-6) 212-7) 285-6) 201-2) 588-9] 204-1 741-3 819-4 
Animals and Products....| 41:1 53-5} 17-5 36:4 46-6) 76-6 168-0} 55-6 372-9 398-1 
Fibres and Textiles....... 109-2 184-2} 69-0 190-6 196-8 1-9 7-1 4-8 59-7 56:9 
Wood and Paper......... 37-4 46-4| 22-8 43-6 49-8] 63-2 286-3] 134-0} 440-9} 488-0 
Tron and Its Products....| 148-8 219-6) 67-3 428-4 384-5] 15-5 75-6] 16-3 772-9} 555-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals...... 35:6 50-8} 22-0 106-6 99-1) 53-32 74-7; 44-2) 3389-9) 352-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals....| 85:3 152-7} 95-3 271-0 265-4 9-3 27-1 9-7 58-4 59-6 
Chemicals and _ Allied 

ProductSHae ies ose 17-1 31-3] 27-9 80-8 79-7 4-9 16-5} 11-0 100:7 111-3 
Miscellaneous Commod- ; 

LLYOS Mier ee ie etek __ 52-1 59-1) 33-2 388-8] 228-3] 5-7 17-0) 10-2} 553-2) 377-4 
Totals, All Countries... “619-2 1,008-3| 452-6] 1,758-9) 1,585-8 . 431-6 “1,261-2 2 “489-9 “3,440-0| 3,218-3 

United Kingdom 
Agricultural and Veget- : 

BblevErOdUCtS Ma wee 16-2 37-7} 21-5 4-7 4-3]/ 146-8! 339-3] 108-8 159-5) 2387-0 
Animals and Products.... 5-7 6-2 2-5 1-8 2-3] 35-4 73:3] 28-8 249-6 226-9 
Fibres and Textiles....... 60-6 72-1] 27-2 45-1 48-0], 0-2 0-9 1-2 12-1 14-5 
Wood and Paper......... 3-7 3:8) 3-5 1-3 1-4] 12-8 16-4; 12-1 90-8 98-5 
Tron and Its Products...:| 17-3 15-4) 12-5 7-1 7-0 1-4 6-9} 5-2} 297-4 162-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals...... 4-8 5-7 3-7 8-0 16-3] 16-62 13-8} 15-1 135-3 78:4 
Non-Metallic Minerals.... 6-3 10-4) 12-3 10-5 10-5 0-4 1-8 1:3 4-8 8:5 
Chemicals and Allied 

Products scjsc comer one 4.3 5-0} 4-7 8-4 4-8) 0-6 Baste) 2400) 24-1 16-4 
Miscellaneous Commod- 

TLIOS ST ee ee CE 13-2 8:4, 5-6 23-6 45-9 1-0 3-5} 2-8) 261-6 120-5 


ee ay ee aaa eee eee ee |e a S| 


Totals, United Kingdom) 132-1) 164-7| 93-5) 110-6) 140-5) 215-2) 459-2) 178-2) 1,235-0) 963-2 
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Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
Gian (Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 
p ’ 
19141 1926 1932 1944 1945 1914! 1926 1932 1944 1945 
United States 
Agricultural and Veget- 
able Products.......... 44.] 97-0} 33:7 112-9 122-2] 34-1 61-1 4-7} 454-3 279-0 
Animals and Products....} 23-3 35-0 9-7 18-4 20-8]| 32-3 69-7} 15:3 88-3 103-7 
Fibres and Textiles...... 32-5 70-4) 25-5 108-2 109-3 1-2 3°3 0-9 9-7 10-2 
Wood and Paper......... 31-7 39-9| 17-2 41-4 46-6), 45-2 244-1) 105-2 299-6 329-3 
Tron and Its Products....| 121-4 196-8} 51-6 420-0 375-0 2-0 10-1 2-1 46-6 48-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals...... 27-7 40-3} 16-3 83-8 65-8] 34-22 33-1} 14-8 156-4 214-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals....} -74-2 126-8} 69-5) 234-1 224-0 7-2 17-5} 35-5 37-9 34:8 
Chemicals and Allied 
HETOCUCUS <u tiee fee aan 9-6 20-2} 17-3 70-0 71-3 3:2 8-4 7 47-2 51-9° 
Miscellaneous Commod- 
ities... Spo ee Behe 31-8 42-3] 22-7 358-5 167-4 4-0 10-6 5:5 161-3 125-1 
Totals, United States...| 396-3) 668-7] 263-5] 1,447-2 1,202-4/ 163-4; 457-9} 158-7] 1,301-3] 1,197-0 


1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 


Subsection 2.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported 


2 Includes gold. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
it should be borne in mind that no individual year is entirely free of abnormalities 
in some particulars. In the matter of price fluctuations, which affect the significance 
of trade figures when expressed by value, the Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices, on the 1926 base, was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 1899, 
99-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 86-6 in 1930, 82-9 in 1940, 90-0 in 1941, 95-6 in 1942, 
100-0 in 1948, 102-5 in 1944 and 103-6 in 1945. 


The effect of both long- and short-term fluctuations on the trends of trade is 


- summarized at pp. 425-426 of the 1941 Year Book and a table at pp. 426-427 of 
that volume gives comparative figures of imports for five decades to 1939, the latest 
year for which comparisons can be made upon a peacetime basis. 


At pp. 463-464 of the 1942 Year Book, the impact of the early years of the 
War on the trade is discussed. The War has naturally upset the normal pattern 
of imports and it would serve no useful purpose to attempt to define a trend 
during the six years of war. For one thing it is quite impossible to define, in each 
category, how much of a certain commodity was imported specifically for war 
requirements and how much of such imports were of a normal nature. 


The figures of Table 12 serve, in a broad way, to show the wide fluctuations 
that have taken place and, by going back to the 1941 Year Book at pp. 426-427, 
Table 14, and comparing these figures with those shown in Table 12 on p. 518, the 
reader will obtain some idea of the disruption that has taken place. 


The change in actual order of commodities is not so wide as the change in 

value. It must be remembered, however, that the values of imports have shown 

b ‘sharp increases during the war years and therefore are quite misleading as a measure 
. of the quantities imported. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—\Leading Imports Over Three Decades, 1920-45 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1945, and include only those valued at 


$5,000,000 or more. 
are not included. 


Commodity 


LOCO Lauren epee Uae nes Aime 
Machinery, except farm..... 
Petroleum, crude........... 
PUTS eae, Wo Ae haere le os 
Automobile parts........... 
Rolling-mill products....... 
Farm implements, etc...... 
WOtLon FOOUS twa ste eae pers 
Electrical apparatus......... 
WOLLON; TAW Mes Ge eee elt e 
Sugar and products.......... 
Engines and boilers......... 
‘Woollen goods, carpets...... 
Vegetables. . 

Books and printed ‘matter.. 
ERUES Wigs Bs eA en ne Cera 
Silk, ertheiale SaPeeee 
Petroleum, refined.......... 
rot hemp and jute......... 


Glass and glassware......... 
Rubber products............ 
Clay and pee NS ete Rae 
Paper OM meee he ment deo 


Wool raw eas Sais aie eaee, 


PALOIMUNUNT at snoet etches oe cicecte 
Drugs, medicinal............ 
Scientific equipment........ 
Coffee and chicory.......... 
Paints and varnishes. . 

Tron ore. het 
Wood, manufactured........ 
Dye, tanning materials...... 
Beverages, alcoholic........ 
Tools and hand implements. 
Synthetic resins and plastics. 
Noils, tops, waste wool..... 
Wea therseacs teurcnc isc come 


1 Year ended Mar. 31. 


1920! 


1930 


1940 


1943 


1944 


Imperial Army and Navy stores, and war material entered under special conditions, 


1945 


a ee ee ee 


$ 
60,072, 629 
36,716, 791 
20,306, 693 
33, 463, 270 
12, 674, 823 
39, 985, 746 
14,578, 106 
49, 088, 060 
15, 550, 254 
33, 854, 457 
73, 618, 354 
12,997,757 
45,545, 127 
5, 722, 600 
11, 228,018 
12, 887, 520 

2 


10, 566, 592 
15, 923, 836 


2, oe 286 


5, 830, 957 
17, 102, 702 
14,112,391 


$ 
56, 694, 366 
50, 434, 725 
41, 362, 227 
30, 973, 926 
23, 358,763 
46, 508, 984 
21,944, 231 
21, 924, 835 
30, 281, 152 
14,216,310 
26, 496, 027 
10, 827, 352 
27, 930, 638 
9,363, 138 
16, 827, 309 
9, 585, 433 
13,780, 922 
22, 638, 611 
11, 807, 906 
12, 659, 556 
8,284,741 
12, 842, 452 
10,746, 681 
12, 907, 658 
16, 627, 636 
3, 194, 583 
11,517, 903 
5, 635, 212 
7,059, 423 
6, 296, 272 
3, 652, 371 
4,289, 934 
5, 123,746 
4, 663, 681 
3,324, 190 
9, 209, 556 
3,372, 435 
37, 936, 640 
2,351,031 
2 


2,812, 234 
9,728,114 
11, 028, 838 


2 None recorded. 


$ 
49, 630, 132 
71,496, 542 
48,373, 401 
27,942, 504 
47,580,369 
55, 610, 396 
30, 673, 217 
19,417,177 
21, 250, 135 
25,057, 813 
29, 114, 803 
12,385, 134 
17,047, 437 
7,711, 990 
16, 655, 462 
8, 885, 540 
6, 692, 400 
18, 837, 540 
14, 993, 003 
10, 805, 144 
10, 140, 591 
35, 114, 831 
11, 125,118 
8, 858, 180 
7,387,511 
13, 174, 896 
10,049, 902 
5, 899, 180 
7,584, 272 
8, 945, 554 
4,337, 292 
6, 290, 771 
3, 666,333 
5, 500, 622 
5,513,215 
5,652,744 
7,265, 081 
6,030, 721 
4,101,114 
2,315,577 
13,176, 253 
5, 658, 836 
6, 933, 760 


$ 
101, 245, 455 
105, 953, 513 
66, 430, 545 
46, 884, 506 
67,118, 013 
65,595, 967 
20, 228, 341 
52, 837,415 
48, 541, 588 
33, 277,071 
25, 925, 994 
46, 999, 089 
23,751,329 
14, 121,096 
17, 961, 897 
8, 613, 879 
12,066,775 
19,591, 546 
15,195, 131 
11,879, 425 
10, 673, 438 
22, 920, 967 
13,446, 817 
10,701,738 
10,078, 807 
26, 904, 032 
12,451,354 
11, 262, 998 
11,309, 682 
25, 142, 045 
7,323,676 
9, 808, 566 
7,781,391 
6, 281, 152 
9, 056, 389 
6, 031, 625 
7,459, 421 
4, 550, 595 
11, 260, 224 
6, 063, 671 
7, 298, 532 
6,311, 822 
5, 582,231 


$ . 
113, 138, 016 
78,551,171 
71, 997, 667 
61, 887, 009 
80,320, 522 
51,399,117 
40,611,124 
51, 768, 282 
57, 859, 136 
40,815,119 
31,773, 694 
63, 158, 580 
19, 937,385 
15,047,784 
18, 230, 115 
11, 434, 257 
17,066, 417 
21,783,555 
18,352, 297 
13, 092, 439 
13, 960, 132 
14, 659, 180 
12, 636,557 
12, 156, 601 
12,378, 464 
11,325, 644 
11,356, 882 
9, 630, 597 
10, 608, 620 
12, 863, 713 
7,644, 786 
8, 450, 669 
14, 237, 552 
7,465,070 
7,393, 926 
7,092,144 
7,032,319 
5, 512,354 
8, 602, 837 
6, 662, 404 
6,098, 968 
5,711, 817 
6, 156, 651 


$ 
102, 431, 974 
92,780,717 
72,411, 691 
71,489,172 
67, 855, 156 
55,049, 280 
50, 435, 476 
50, 251, 558 
43,052, 284 
39, 153, 076 
32, 104, 387 
28,039, 843 
24,516,353 
22,031,764 
21,444, 851 
21,205,173 
20, 848, 983 
20,352, 406 


. 17,829, 444 


17,729,139 
16, 097, 986 
15, 097, 626 
13, 680, 579 
13,376, 067 
12, 507,089 
12,327, 497 
11,479,380 
11,368, 606 
9,887,719 
9,610, 687 
9, 440, 067 
9,215, 794 
9,155,591 
8, 660,314 
8, 595, 799 
8, 482, 57 

8,296, 92 

8,292, 154 
7,944, 826 


7,631,586 — 


6, 874, 850 
6, 562, 768 


6,457,220 . 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—In the interpretation of the figures of the 
commodities exported, as shown in Table 13, the same qualifications apply regarding 


price changes and business fluctuations as in the case of imports. 


Furthermore, 


factors influencing world trade have an important bearing upon trends in Canadian 
exports. Since agricultural products are still an important element in Canadian 
exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world cause 
important fluctuations in the year-to-year volume and value of exports. 

At pp. 427-428 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the effect of long- and 
short-term fluctuations in Canada’s exports is discussed. 

The change from pre-war to wartime export trade was marked by trends as 
significant as in the imports, but the changes were not nearly as erratic. 

Canada’s trade took on a one-way aspect and while total imports increased from 
$751,055,534 in 1939 to $1,758,898,197 in 1944, with a slight decrease to 
$1,585,775,142 in 1945, exports grew steadily from $924,926,104 to $3,439,953,165 
in 1944 and showed but a minor decrease in 1945, 
that the growth of food staples, munitions of war, and commodities needed in waging 
war should have shown a steady growth until peak production was attained in the 


summer of 1944. 


$3,218,330,353. 


It is natural 


i 
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$5,000,000 or more. 


CANADA’S PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 
ee ee 


__ The expansion of industralization is indicated in the very great increases shown 
in the exports of automobiles, electrical apparatus, locomotives, farm implements 
and machinery in many other forms. 

As would be expected during the war years, exports of food production, cheese, 
milk products, eggs, meats, fish, etc., have made great advances. With the continued 
food shortages in occupied countries and shipments to UNRRA, it is expected 
exports of these products will continue to remain high. 


13.—Leading Exports (Excluding Gold) Over Three Decades, 1920-45 | 


Norrt.—Commodities are arranged in order 
Certain war materials, 


not included. 


Commodity 19201 

$ 
WUIRCALNG tos wees be tute: 185,045,806 
PAMLOMODIIES Te. .s oe alc. 14, 883, 607 
INGWSDIINb cee soca oc cy a: 53, 640, 122 
PE AUSarir ela hatte weet! 4a) s vrs bo 96, 161, 234 
Aluminum in bars, etc....... 5, 680, 871 
Wood=pulpie, .. cee ccc. cece 41,383, 482 
Planks and boards.......... 75, 216, 193 
MVineat our. (nfo ce esis os 94, 262, 922 
Automobile parts........... 3,097, 466 
Mints oat on ten ce ratty ee Nos 40, 687,172 
Electrical apparatus......... 424, 474 
TGCS SE Ie Ra aL 9,039,221 
OSS tg Se A ee 9,349, 455 
DRUGS Cs eh aa see Spa 3,496, 827 
Copper in forms............. 541,338 
Rubber and products....... 10, 069, 963 
EPUBEZPTS 5 5. bec. esas « 6, 694, 037 
SUS eG ee eee 20, 628, 109 
Cheese 36, 336, 863 
WaMeN eer ia corel mes ae bak 20, 206, 972 
OD gece 8, 454, 863 
\NUVEUEST Aiea Ne Oi 1,504, 132 
Asbestos, raw............... 8,767, 856 
Locomotives and parts...... 6, 606, 233 
RO UTIC RE e k cree ne we ak 950, 082 
Farm implements, etc...... 11, 614, 400 
Machinery, except farm..... 6; 416, 591 
Tron: pigs, ingots, etc........ 6, 595, 688 
Weretables nici sc csces cle. 11, 656, 483 
‘SOD GIS Vie NoMa Aaa eee 4,846, 855 
Stone and products.......... 3,531, 916 
"TILES etn ge Gi a 8, 347, 549 

Platinum or platinum metals 

in concentrates, etc........ 39,058 
Milk, processed............. SOL, LiL 

eneers and plywoods....... 4 
Cattle, all kinds............ 46, 064, 631 
PRBTISIVES), , 0.00.00 cc ss use 1,474,177 
ugar and products......... 30,695,005 
Weol-clothing.............. 6, 006, 287 
Petroleum and products.....] 1,176,644 
Rolling-mill products....... 7,428, 807 
Cotton and products........ 6, 148, 697 
SAC ca apap ea eae a a a 1,193,144 
Paper board::.............. 4,568, 066 
BISPACEO ake. seed cs se. 3, 688, 181 
Shingles, wood.............. 10, 848, 602 

Electrical energy........... 4 
NG) ad 3, 475, 834 
Shooks of wood............. 517,417 
Oatmeal and rolled oats..... 4,283,772 
Re cs 13, 183, 666 


Ne 
“7 


1 Year ended Mar. 31. 
for war years. 


1930 


185,786,026 
18,798, 783 
133,370, 932 
7,569,023 
7, 728, 857 
39,059, 979 
36, 743, 267 
37,540, 495 
1, 587,571 
30,097, 635 
2,291,323 
20, 505, 324 
1,061, 147 
70, 938 
827, 944 
25, 242, 539 
5, 606, 400 
15, 202, 168 
13, 207,021 
987, 223 
13, 611, 617 
21, 746,593 
8, 453, 257 
186, 722 

6, 253, 781 
10, 302, 404 
6,108, 818 
2,761, 587 
9,941, 890 
3, 187, 950 
5, 605, 393 
10, 401, 267 


1,610, 945 
2,948, 246 
145, 063 
3,398, 076 
2,899, 424 
3,274, 144 
~ — 280,110 
2,441, 632 
1,535, 143 
813,798 
8, 273, 580 
2,250, 458 
1,329, 273 
4,132,181 
4, 243, 934 
527, 256 
690, 570 
2,267, 422 
3,345, 998 


1940 


119,530,365 
54,306, 062 
151,360, 196 
63, 289, 240 
32,970, 742 
60, 930, 149 
67, 736, 934 
26,351, 695 
10, 289, 580 
29, 843,173 
3, 283, 175 
61, 163,197 
6,177,281 
2,771,063 
40, 492, 368 
12,950, 485 
8, 584, 098 
15, 617, 244 
15, 723, 486 
1,117, 488 
12, 521, 880 
7,886, 707 
15, 524, 305 
88, 839 
12,038, 433 
9, 537, 256 
13, 457, 598 
12, 899, 923 
5, 174, 687 
3,358, 333 
10, 645, 731 
. 5, 862, 481 


5, 898, 616 
4,296,718 
3, 762, 861 
12, 442, 420 
7,734, 459 
1, 642, 639 

604, 437 
1,034, 108 
6, 885, 898 
9,371, 636 
9,490,324 
8,791, 893 
2,743,768 
7,606, 118 
4, 892,327 
1,367,341 
4,231, 154 
4, 487,704 
2,361,551 


1943 


234,457,747 
240,799,660 
144,707,065 
130,790,199 
124,460,894 
100,012,275 
74, 182, 168 
66, 273, 692 
213, 942, 858 
56, 902, 467 


41,100, 4522 


68, 346, 346 
42, 294,389 
15,063, 890 
18, 060, 843 
6,251,275 
18, 143, 829 
25,584, 189 
26, 811, 113 
32,434, 955 
18, 565, 265 
11,770,081 
22,381,471 
3, 188, 798 
16,516, 365 
10, 283, 789 
10, 043, 296 
22,693, 642 
7,798, 987 
28, 934, 971 
19, 148, 361 
6, 894, 933 


7,717, 142 
5,221,577 
11,392, 880 
9, 603, 688 
17,572, 431 
5,352, 666 
7,322,525 
7,346,371 
4,594, 686 
8, 133, 034 
9,647,410 
5, 620, 624 
5, 257, 788 
6, 210, 565 
7,715,095 
4,090, 839 
3,712,756 

612, 829 
5, 428, 362 


2 Chiefly radio and wireless apparatus. 


4 None recorded. 


384,150,471 
246,243,030 
157,190,834 
192,000,812 
95, 804, 012 
101,563,024 
90,119,300 
90,001, 207 
139,344, 916 
63, 853, 850 


71,700, 4942 


68, 400, 634 
60, 863, 632 
21, 872,217 
33, 242, 301 
25, 666, 793 
23, 999, 623 
27,029,329 
27,062, 454 
45, 588,059 
20,012, 285 
14, 874, 488 
19, 645, 694 
10, 683, 348 
15, 209, 035 
13, 433, 857 
24,947,313 
17,014, 148 
13, 603, 156 
27,692,314 
16, 629, 875 
10, 585, 739 


6, 769, 237 
5, 864, 289 
14,375, 939 
9,156, 475 
14, 764, 895 
7,816, 812 
15,912, 169 
9,056, 674 
10, 129, 635 
9,251,759 
7,044, 983 
7,666, 025 
5, 823, 375 
6, 984,078 
7,841, 607 
8,476, 033 
5,610, 304 
3, 870, 908 
5, 984, 827 


519 


of importance in 1945 and include only those valued at 
such as guns, aircraft, explosives, shells and cartridges, are 


ae Le GET all ae ae aceon pee S| See ee | | eee ee See 


475,786, 639 
206, 795, 478 
179, 450,771 
166,974,394 
121,778, 512 
106, 054, 911 
98, 934, 569 
97, 854, 944 
93, 852,013 
80, 225, 623 
60,956,6322 
54,778, 226 
47,659,619 
44,119,601 
34,054, 603 
31,328, 264 
30, 428,347 
29,572,474 
27,909,305 
24,101,380 
23, 881, 928 
22,976, 871 
21,842, 242 
21,473,114 
20,373,174 
20,196,085 
19, 868, 680 
19, 430, 884 
17,595, 758 
17,337, 880 
14, 509, 129 
13, 905, 413 


13, 297, 660 
12, 984, 861 
12, 364, 501 
12, 257,388 
12, 152, 856 
11, 932, 757 
11,386, 436 
11, 252, 448 
10, 188, 798 
10, 141, 068 
9,176, 739 
8,457, 490 
8, 084, 693 
8,000, 968 
7,574, 374 
6,876,329 
6, 874, 590 
5, 698, 602 
5,303, 543 


3 In the shell and dried 


; Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
_ any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 


and from the United States during the calendar years 1942-45 are given in Table 


14, while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 15. 


520 EXTERNAL TRADE 
14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
Notr.— Dashes in this table indicate no imports recorded. 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Martnuy Foop 
Fresh Fruits— 
it SeBananas Mo. ceres ae cone imran ole baleen stem 934, 931 1,115,979] 2,973,105} 4,301,656 
$ 2,123,115} 2,276,154) 6,252,867] 13,363,697 
2 (ea Grapeirulth seme cakes hehe eee lb. 65,941,464} 84,311,002] 89,622,817} 106,618,916 
$ 1,813,990} 3,194,726] 3,806,859} 4,613,702 
Sa A CTTA DES Meee ere ne aay. | Sere cl mentee irenrios lb. 41,247,909} 46,128,639] 44,627,181} 57,254,911 
$ 2,661,818} 4,028,204 4533, 707| 4,385,326 
Ale PIGEONS ne dens ok have Vi vest ide eet see box 416, 558 459, 922 482,787 551, 554 
$ 1,572,192; 2,492,077) 2,900,316) 3,225,657 
SH PROTANGES ex CNHs. etloaie de kere ere ee cu. ft. 8,151,515] 10,544,356} 11,935,744] 11,847,980 
$ 12,083,511] 21,878,257) 27,850,861] 27,277,147 
De MPeATS Ganinatibod cen hices ace icing atin MenB -lb. 8,838,795} 6,594,004) 7,547,783] 32,970,489 
$ 536, 574 537,388 468,193] 2,117,435 
WA LS ULAW DETTICS Hates ruaehate okie meee lb. 7,822,245} 2,502,961 730,417 872, 864 
$ 698, 456 468,118 168, 967 221,320 
Motalsy a resi Hrurtel ae eee eee mee $ 24,476,326) 39,195,749) 50,211,815] 61,337,524 
Dried Fruits— ; 
CULKAN tS ca isete ter) Sh ehaee anal et ees ae Roy: 5,437,440} 5,236,626) 5,574,192! 5,601,400 
$ 336, 916 344, 328 375, 696 405, 112 
Qual PL ALOSCA. hee ian tae Mela asi nee cian ete lb. 2,069, 150 202,068 20} 12,546,569 
$ 182,170 68, 293 27 970,595 
10 | Prunes and dried plums. .....5..¢s.<..0... lb. 20,305,442} 19,359,783] 30,057,708) 238,420, 437 
$ 1,581,250) 1,175,451 1, 838, 207 Pe Dialed 
V1 PUSS TS renters (cae prone acl cae enh terete Soe ee iene 37,610,366} 46,336,368] 59,419,369} 59,679,190 
$ 2,568,253} 3,186,920] 4,344,355) 4,098,131 
Totals Dried. Brnitsh en: eee $ 5,199,003} 5,449,233] 6,951,059] | 7,126,591 — 
__ |Preserved Fruits— 
12 | Peaches and apricots, canned............. lb. 312273 465 14,744 71,405 
$ 2,054 35 1,476 5, 934 
13 Pineapples canned - jacoiden Leese noes ae lb. 1,070,354 12, 000 225,071 343, 109 
$ 60, 412 1, 648 23, 030 40,155 
Totals, Preserved Fruits!............. $ 241,979 853, 347 1, 809, 227 1,811, 953 
14 Aue JULES) Baia tne Ae ee otter te ee $ 1, 852, 067 1,386,177| 2,914, 908 1, 218, 104 
uts— 
Wale OCORUTS Sans otc ete tates aetaag, Mote eRe CR Ee $ 146, 723 1,491 15, 660 63, 146 
16; uNuts; notishelled).j-sc0% sascce. veken: lh. 17,280,173) 24,001,986} 90,072,526] 74,531,313 
$ 14,100} 2,899,915) 9,664,177} 8,812,085 
1775) Nuts shel led sainte tons o cuboaiey at eit dae lb. 6, 293, 763 512,470} 4,064,674] 6,990,729 
$ 1, 768, 955 292,426] 2,419,535] 3,438,524 
Motals;-Nutsh : ese. castle aback ee $ 4,211,960) 3,640,491] 13,458,435) 14,321,516 
Vegetables— 
PSA OnTONS eee, shih lee ae ee $ 358, 836 94, 957 949, 612 153, 668 
19 Potatoes; Sweetin 24) rk ine eee Comms $ 277,536 409, 303 434, 109 540, 085 
20 Potatoes, n.o.p., except seed............... cwt. 402, 856 631, 807 208, 932 1, 987, 605 
$ 912,255) 1,866,959 307, 241 4,864, 743 
hal ee VOMATOES LES Moi. ay canicmart eine aek eae lb. 54,472,076) 56,065,212} 64,271,619} 79,981,038 
$ 2,684,622} 4,129,518} 5,266,020) 6,176,342 
22a oMegetaples) ‘Canned... cea cieticsinn Gee e kien lb. 78, 400 883, 221 1,478, 089 2,597, 244 
$ 12,378 121, 862 198, 961 336, 379 
Roel puslC les ANGSSAIICES.|.c-.) ta tem or ciatees Men $ 33, 872 82,957 169, 469 352,395 
‘Lotals; Vegetables! ac eevee ae on emee $ 9,244,953} 14,121,096] 15,047,784] 22,031,764 
Grains and Products— 
24 Sam SCUILS Sembee sur ae Oe Ar otety se Marnie tne E lb. 60, 871 11,096 202,315 985, 588 
$ 7,784 e247 28,474 143, 082 
POAT HOLA eels 5 ees « ciswd c ewan ee eee ee bu. 4,631,973} 2,803,872] 4,213,970 1,659,972 
$ 4,754,712} 3,749,529) 5,870,021} 2,640,330 
PGI aaa Ce senate © Aes, trae «Gila leans aa cwt. 478, 146 940, 984 §13,018 569,640 
$ 2,463,412} 4,501,836} 2,462,057) 2,576,149 
Totals, Grains and Products!......... $ 8,609,593} 10,078,807] 12,378,464 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


12, 507,089 
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DETAILED STATISTICS OF IMPORTS 521 
a a ee EE eS ae 
‘the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45 


ee Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate no imports recorded. 


United Kingdom United States 


No. 
1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
- - ~ 7,544 6,617 1,900 43] 1 
- - - 43,218 34, 493 12,116 260 
- ~ - 65,469,572} 82,005,179] 89,518,447 106,352,812) 2 
~ - - 1, 800, 672 3,049,214 3, 800, 090 4,601, 264 
- - - 41,052,372) 46,085,623} 44,627,181] 57,244,336] 3 
= - - 2,640,047 4,019, 786 4,533, 707 4,381, 802 
~ - - 416, 558 459, 922 482,787 551,079} 4 
: é as 1,572,192] 2,492,077] 2,900,316] 3,224,595 
zs _ : 8,127,216] 10,329,746] 11,935,744] 11,847,836] 5 
“ = - || 12,053,039] 21,595,788] 27,850,861| 27,276,879] 
- ~ ~ 8,834,775| 6,593,764} 7,547,783] 32,856,417| 6 
= a 2 536, 153 537, 293 468,193] 2, 103,558 
- ~ - 7,822,245} 2,502,961 730,417 872, 864| 7 
3 = - 698, 456 468, 118 168, 967 221,320 
¥ a - || 22,168,214] 36,307,457] 43,181,979] 47,210,515 
= ~ = a - - = 8 
- - - 705, 090 202, 068 20 349 9 
- - - 119, 762 68, 293 27 242 
- - - 20,305,312} 19,359,783) 30,057,708] 23,420, 437 10 
- ~ - 1,581,219 1,175, 451 1, 838, 207 1,197,177 
- - ~ 4,433,965} 16,064,310} 30,086,882} 31,812,621] 11 
- - - 328,475 1,045, 638 2,074, 911 1,776, 484 
- - - 2,536, 349 2, 843, 637 4,220, 413 3, 400, 042 
- ~ - 100 - 14,744 70,997] 12 
- - - 20 = 1,476 5, 862 
_ - ~ - - 9,661 8,023} 18 
- = ~ - - 1,145 1,045 
6,110 7,851 370 2,692 56, 042 136, 657 241,512 
179 128 - 1,760, 136 1,371,395 2,824,719 668,290} 14 
- - - - 1, 459 15,014 127) 15 
- _ - 553, 591 8,201,332} 29,375,209] 20,984,767) 16 
- = - 72, 920 1, 626,355 5,773,023 4,580, 497 
- - ~ 7,564 114, 956 1,562,676 3,127,177] 17 
- - - 1,769] 88, 642 872,099 1,321, 200 
see - - 76, 826 1,716, 456 6, 660, 136 5,901, 824 
_ - - 330, 104 94,311 835, 130 153, 668] 18 
- ~ - 277, 536 409, 303 434,109 539, 965) 19 
~ - - 402, 845 631, 807 208, 932 1,987,605] 29 
- = - 912,144 1, 866, 959 307, 241 4, 864, 743 : 
- - - 30, 883,554) 33,219,559) 34,992,837) 43,550,372] 21 
- = - OTe 7 2,578, 956 2,891, 861 3,683,311 
= - 55,772 883, 221 1,338, 902 2,576,340} 22 
~ - - 8, 867 121, 862 173, 924 332,351 
- ~ 380 16,792 82, 831 163, 605 327,652) 23 
22 - 380 8,176,019} 12,548,254; 12,466,027) 19,443,149 
- - 700 50, 224 298 198, 753 972,792| 24 
- - 303 6,721 53 27,994 141, 289 
- - - 4,631,973 2, 803, 872 4,213,970 1,659,972] 25 
_ - - 4,754, 712 3, 749, 529 5, 870,021 2, 640,330 
- - 203, 192 852, 521 513,018 569,640) 26 
- = = 1, 132, 503 4,046,034 2,462,057 2,576, 149 
= - 471 7,159, 833 9,492,974] 12,320,098] 12,369,648 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


1942 


—E—— ee eed 


oo me 8 


oem 5 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
4 | 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
a7 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Matnuy Foop—concluded 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 


Oliveroil tienen etn wicie he moa maine cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Contéectionery.4e0 a. s fone ee le Sh eee ie : 
Molasses and SYrupS... 0.0.2... eccseeeees $ 
Sugars for refining. 4.0 soe ice eee oh 
Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, n.o.p.... ea 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!....... $ 
Cocoa‘and chocolate.2.J.0.)4.08 Ue... e scien $ 
C@ofieerand! Chicony: jena on cnn ane oer ve 
Giicbe seeks Muilent smd De adic wen a eee $ 
GE et eee ti sree. ahete ahikn ah agtionet mene lb. 
$ 
NCASt reli MeN ae Sa, be ise ose ete fe 
FROpsee yee ee aioe otiore siete aise take wid te eres aes 
NB (apices a Vers VauN dk 5 Reo eet ae Soren kt ROR cma aos Ab: 
Torats, A. Marnuy Foopl............ $ 
B. Orger THan Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 

Dy TT AKG hy gen a ie URE PA CRS IR ata aCe TEM eet ts rt pf eal. 
LETT pene Het, Se ee Beis pi oa Oe peer mennn cair pi. gal 
UU a eae nce ae One tae Seeier ee rete pf oat 
Whisky Soc Sande ne tiptoe neato pl. eee 
Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 

Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!......... $ 
Gumaiandiréesins a2, s.r raureltae meets $ 
Oilcake andumealwees, ts ese eee see oe 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 

CWotton-seedvoilcrude > we heees con estate tes 

Goconut orltor'seap.. .2ie emer ieee eal. 

Palm oultor SOAP aoe. ane eee. 2h 

iPeanutiol,not-edibles.4s2n ae oat cwt. 
$ 

Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.... $ 
Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 
Rubber and Products— 

Rubber, crude (including latex)........... po 

Recovered, powdered and substitute...... Be 

Livres: pNCUMAtiCna. © A. dete oe Ree $ 
Totals, Rubber and Products!........ $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1, 238 
63,478 


316, 104 


47, 425 

10, 152 
916,944 
6,095, 716 
16, 421, 694 
155, 811 
486, 342 


17,915, 490 


3,796, 957 

46,446,064 
4,457,277 

1,174, 612 

31,166, 990 
11, 444, 930 
1,386, 999 

210, 293 

3, 552,565 

2,931, 892 

1, 237, 899 

155, 582 


96, 277,574 


193,095 
523,316 
55,063 
244, 642 
400, 487 
824, 912 
756, 865 
4,639,307 
789,751 


7,180, 980 
3,478, 903 


408, 327 
811, 247 


101, 244 
1,029,716 
1, 422,062 

858, 152 

110, 406 

588, 467 

136, 851 
1,332, 134 


10, 450,777 


310, 876 


73, 811, 579 
17, 242,081 
348, 615 
2,519, 757 
133, 756 


23,136,069 


All Countries 


1943 


589 
36, 504 


161 

170 

1,751, 447 
8, 253, 976 
23,654, 547 
154, 464 
486, 504 


25, 925, 994 


2,451,910 
60, 866, 947 
7,781,391 
1,023, 573 
38, 581, 584 
11,879, 425 
1, 560, 928 
237,674 
1,456, 635 
1,272, 846 
1,496,341 
192, 818 


127,762, 500 


117, 985 
327, 409 
20,725 
101,726 
207, 165 
498,347 

~ 426,383 
2,976, 559 
524, 196 


4,550,595 
2,900, 261 


519, 784 
995, 990 


187,036 
2,122,991 
224,192 
76, 487 
237,518 
1,323,517 
17,705 
270, 592 


10, 253, 564 


238, 413 


45, 907,076 
14, 522,029 
386,359 
5,529, 544 
107,362 


22,920, 967 


1944 


340 
23,733 


1, 409, 234 


1,383 
1,072 


2,506,274] 


8,916, 586 
28, 709, 555 
141, 822 
519, 955 


31,773, 694 


3,694, 518 
96,898,344 
14, 237, 552 

871, 287 
41,470, 437 
13,092, 439 

1,611,681 

236,028 

1,971, 976 

1,617,795 

968, 631 

136, 053 


170, 037, 986 


149, 871 
409, 870 
10, 806 
58, 433 
295, 938 
818, 560 
481, 420 
3, 480, 697 
601, 358 


5,512,354 


3, 567, 434 
422,779 
1,081, 642 


306, 224 
3,189,021 


9,947,648 


323,714 


16, 451,728 
6, 602,743 
328, 303 
4,516,043 
105, 400 


14, 659, 180 


15, 097, 626 


1945 


820 
~ 54,897 


643,798 


2,084, 259 
365, 274 
2,684, 598 
8,376, 764 
28, 482, 362 
113, 858 
467,997 


32, 104, 387 


3,890, 619 
55, 496, 972 
9,155,591 
880, 106 
53, 454, 367 
17,729, 139 
1,902, 592 
282,421 
2,346, 464 
1,915, 984 
1,471,571 
217,755 


187,389,373 


206, 934 
598, 651 
9,937 
53,309 
530, 750 
1, 866, 889 
782, 602 
4,350,629 


1,356,994 | 
8,292,154 


3, 930, 659 
48,740 
202, 509 


244, 814 
2, 882, 508 


10,889 — 


26, 967 
296, 426 
1, 263, 147 
162 


2,958 


10, 835, 587 


967,590 


18, 660, 947 
6, 966, 668 
371,584 
3,818,379 
134, 614 


SE OE re ie ae a Ra ee REE 


2,197,790 


2 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 


United Kingdom United States 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
~ - - ~ 632 562 340 68| 1 
= ~ - ~ 34, 498 35, 172 23,730 4,383 


y a 4 -~ |  - | 482,791) 2,143,785] 1,108,058! 586,368 


40,510 be E . 6,015 161 1,383 43,758| 2 
8,797 = = = 1,274 170 1,072 15, 821 
“= Es aa f. 483, 644 383, 517 298, 547 506, 470 : 
3 = 2 a 58 107 “15 338] 5 
2 f = = 342 485 120 4,251 
30,740 659 1,061 169 522,334 390, 354 312,614 588, 562 
? 5 = 169 68, 838 346,927] 409 18, 405 5,187| 6 
50 be 2 s 1,561,839] 1,769,008 861,746] 1,338,020) 7 
13 & = = 371, 204 450,177 265, 789 379, 939 
4,029 = 929, 428 2,499 467, 849 465, 099 228, 879 210,618] 8 
41,729 E a 2 11 28 . SG Nk 
11,350 n z 2 17 44 ns fs 
“4 2 ke 2 1,386,844] 1,560,928! 1,611,681] 1,902,592] 10 
e y é us 210, 249 237,674 236, 028 982,421 
es a = = 3,552,565|  1,456,635| 1,971,976) 2,346,464] 11 
sh 5 “ = 2,931,892] 1,272,846] 1,617,795] 1,915,984 
ze = = 1,237,899] 1,496,341 963,741]  1,447,964| 12 
_ f = z 155, 582 192,818 133, 512 209, 877 
60, 646 9, 806 40,908 75,245]| 47,105,707| 69,560,764] 85,926,532] 98,631,450 
103 1 = ie. & x zi Te 
805 8 = = 2 = 5 a 
55, 063 20,725 . 10,770 9,937 = & 36 me 
; 244, 642 101,726 58, 223 53,309 2 = 210 3 
97, 501 45,678 44,416 32,155 Z | se - | 15 
383, 854 235, 543 254,786 189,064 4 S = = 
729,795 411,592 442, 464 468, 238 93,544 13,092 38,031 314,364] 16 
4,546,747| 2,912,850] 3,359,024] 3,597,905 79, 695 56,948 118,348 752,724 
32, 861 7,012 8,576 13,744 17,782 23, 871 29,981 31,423] 17 
5,361,377| 3,373,864 3,823,361] 3,896,310 97,477 80,819 148, 593 800,775 
22,779 2,786 14,729 15,234] 2,478,903} 2,324,200] 2,638,490] 2,969,672] 18 
2 = Bs s 390, 272 386,073 347, 487 48,740| 19 
2 = = = 793, 121 832, 235 981, 339 202, 509 
i. _ a & 5 9,129 59, 167 6,119 5,056| 20 
Pa =f re af 128, 403 835, 389 91,298 70, 898 
= a ay = 28, 609 at 6, 667 - 10,889} 214 
2 va zs 2 30, 080 4 15, 452 26, 967 
= = = 2 9,625 77,525 121 39| 23 
= = e 2 96, 528 597, 873 2, 536 668 
s zs zs = 11,220 7, 650 758 162| 23 
zs ee ze 2 102, 522 110, 500 13, 805 2,958 
56,747 38, 361 20, 806 14,239] 3,305,893] 4,515,574) 3,454,741] 3,635,312 
238, 037 143, 328 80, 695 57,105 57,698 68,760 206, 621 524,753] 24 
&# 32,022 ss = Bs: 12,408,110] 42,619,059] 15,149,935] 14,817,962] 25 
- 10, 893 = ie = 3,184,055} 13,615,537}  6,103,287| 6,025,618 
te 408 591 263 151 343,517 384, 452 327, 693 370,072} 26 
i 5, 132 7,274 8, 684 2,762] 2,512,280] 5,521,086] 4,507,128] 3,813,765 
y 12,303 10,011 6,974 5,364 119,115 97,351 98, 426 129,172] 27° 
503, 208 568, 465 542,736 57,641| 8,553,841] 21,441,200] 13,615,653] 14,081,445 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


No. Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 


B. Ornuer Tuan Foop—concluded 
Seeds— 


1 PL AXSCOC eat, bee eee RRO, clita daienaecsia haa uaiats Ps 
2 Grass: SCOd aaa yan ee km an al. epee ee 
Totals SeCdslat eee ecko: «ani es $ 
Tobacco— 
See OWACCO MEU Es Mists shoe ue ack oltre ante Leas oot lb. 
4 mobaceo, IMANULACHUILEA teen ee eee ue 
Totals Lobaceo! jek. u eer tee aera $ 
Fat SPOOL COLMG sic: austin Lee Cheha aE cate Donate ae $ 
G eburpentine, SpinitsOl oc ee a sek ees a ota ee 
Toraus, B. OrueR THAN Foop!...... $ 
Totals, Agriculeural and Vegetable 
Products Ae ea Re ee ee oe $ 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
PLATINGS EVAN. cee eal scene ect oat iere te $ 
8 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............- $ 
9 | eathers ands quiliss ss acto se nic cate aielole ieee 
Fishery Products— 
10 Pishw ines lis ae ticen ne bese arenes hon Sia eet $ 
inl Fish, dried, salted, smoked.. bMS nee 
12 Fish, preserved or Canned. an eee. $ 
Totals, Fishery Products!............ $ 
Furs— 
13 Mursundresse cite tic tote he nus Stee $ 
14 Furs, dressed and manufactures of furs.... $ 
TOtals curs lee oe eee are MEAD 
15 | Hair and bristles............... ene Wa eke $ 
16: |Eidessand skins, naw a. ccwials cir gra cs Geeta ds cwt. 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
17 Gloverleatiner: acs hie wane trae ee eae $ 
18 Rannedileatherksas iuce & he aes eae $ 
19 | Waxed or glazed leather.................. $ 
Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.... $ 
Leather, Manufactured— 
20) haBoots. and SOS si...) < | Soke Aas oes mateo he Dee 
OA MONG UOS BRE HTS, nbs osu as alee Seavies $ 
22 EL arNess+an GEA GLER yrs. no. cl oon aster eaeks $ 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured!....... $ 
Meats— 
22 3 weG@anneghm eaters ss steven. det ec eee ee 
2401 Pork in IDLING teak «haere ae keeaaie eae oe 
PotalswMMeatsuacnsene. coutewn as Manet a $ 


: Totals include other items not specified. 


All Countries 
1942 1943 1944 1945 

(6 829 276 1,446 
306 3,255 1,538 7,798 
4, 633, 292 2,803,797 4,182,097 3, wet 806 
456, 241 321,096 552,714 0,770 
1,297,042 1, 851, 295 1,665, 245 1,597,758. 
1, 452, 330 1,323, 847 1,380,157; 1,581,290 
1,020, 657 1,169,594 1,624, 571 2,375, 583 
8,527 6, 896 61,784 136,211 
140, 252 28,736 91,112 245, 359 
1, 160, 909 1,198,330) 1,715,683} 2,620,942 
655, 445 960, 561 669, 817 1, 067, 878 
1,315, 509 1,330,078 1, 419, 146 1, 443, 902 
976, 596 993, 196 1, 234, 818 1,334, 559 
51,461,930} 48,684,446] 42,616,975| 48,168,728 
147,739,504) 176,446,946) 212,654,961) 235,558,101 
618, 859 1, 136, 859 1 3107132 1,580,873 
547,380 643, 445 698,077 656, 216 
242, 661 341, 333 188,381 280, 634 
1,055, 189 1,460, 820 2,037, 136 2,455, 104 
556, 636 491,013 441,176 271,726 
33, 506 72,616 79, 809 74, 206 
1, 888, 204 2,285, 519 2, 843, 553 3, 108, 426 
5,081, 121 6, 488, 629 8,902,521] 15,754,797 
1,367, 740 2, 125; 200 2,531, 736 5, 450,376 
6, 448, 861 8,613,879} 11,434,257] 21,205,173 
785,991 1,186, 168 1,441, 550 1,647,624 
356, 540 47,652 230, 597 121,689 
6, 700, 266 6, 349, 456 4,497, 546 3,059,479 
578, 308 661, 948 466, 143 463, 358 
350, 433 218, 804 253, 507 496, 629 

1,692,573 1,571,517 - ~ 
4,192,509} 3,257,767] 2,975,681} 3,510,208 
514, 682 628, 056 577,024 623, 616 
1,522,737 1,794, 752 1,674, 924 1,744,795 
857, 564 464,186 DiSnole 428,101 
202, 753 116,373 91, 666 85, 820 
3,238,657] 3,054,055) 2,736,136} 3,052,560 
4,555,124) 5,640,494) 5,684,701 655, 545 
505, 097 918,016 926, 372 104, 857 
444 096 800 - 200 
66, 286 60 - 35 
1, 841, 246 De 2bb wile 1,615, 794 537,615 


oe 


Se ee oe eee ee ee 


Rae re ee ee a Pe eee ee ee ee, 


ee ee eS ee ee 
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oe 
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DETAILED STATISTICS OF IMPORTS 525 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
No. 
1942 1948 1944 1945, 1942 1943 1944 1945 
- 185 - 75 829 91 1,446) 1 
~ 1, 102 - 306 3, 235 436 7,798 
2,800 41,776 - - 4,350,668} 2,515,679} 3,899,196] 3,171,091] 2 
1,341 5, 409 - ~ 405, 153 262, 336 481, 807 423 , 938 
46,575 103, 292 80, 922 52,554] 1,051,936] 1,599,340] 1,395,771] 1,339,198 
62,789 65, 941 158, 189 114, 559 688, 845 579, 443 482,342 539,611] 3 
36,171 41,541 117, 188 102, 967 560, 160 676, 104 747, 597 990, 730 
50, 564 3,322 - 2,442 131 206 56, 820 118,272) 4 
a 114, 838 4,762 - 7,850 406 558 62, 261 131, 839 
151, 009 46, 303 117, 188 110,817 560, 566 676, 662 809,858} 1, 122, 569 
~ - = 641, 539 947, 256 528, 852 995,382) 5 
4,098 ~ 1,311,411} 1,323,411} 1,384,127} 1,413,916] 6 
3,440 ~ 973, 156 988,312} 1,203,211] 1,308, 687 
6,411,099) 4,285,192} 4,690,852) 4,243, 888] 20,366,546] 35,207,938! 27,013,524] 28,587,768 
6,471,745) 4,294,998) 4,731,760) 4,319,133] 67,472,253} 104,768,702] 112,940,056] 122,219,218 
17,582 32, 440 88,701 83, 708 601,129} 1,104,315} 1,221,327] 1,495,819] 7 
134, 769 3, 657 286 83, 256 398, 395 638, 651 680, 597 544,529] 8 
16,610 2,231 5, 534 44,727 221,760 338,371 173, 546 222,922) 9 
- - - 170, 257 124, 694 313,241 602,805] 10 
11 - - 34,750 66, 168 54, 560 73,254] 11 
i 1, 147 ~ - 9,786 1,030 7,330 17,360) 12 
. 2,328 1, 636 2,448 358, 476 361, 087 582,351 926, 125 
e.. 253,793 85, 441 19,323 14,004] 2,630,675] 3,210,077} 4,538,138] 4,521,011] 13 
a 691, 567 411, 137 230, 957 248,771 675,539] 1,713,555} 2,294,637} 4,557,283] 14 
945, 360 496, 578 250, 280 262,775] 3,306,214] 4,928,632] 6,832,775] 9,078,294 
21, 667 18, 825 3, 703 Velge 742,753 807,010} 1,148,947} 1,213,930] 15 
- - - 51,472 19, 501 15,335 11,649] 16 
- - ~ 1,023, 386 463, 504 331,970 212,616 
116, 780 46,061 56, 943 103, 159 461, 528 615, 887 409, 200 359, 854| 17 
155, 127 70, 096 45,219 46, 050 52,938 27,758 25, 567 26,578] 18 
536, 034 419, 067 - - 1,154,523} 1,145,973 - - | 19 
2,167,422} 1,088,534 854, 275 898,973] 1,862,848] 2,032,988] 1,914,096} 2,131,979 
65, 695 6, 975 264 2,320 439, 143 610, 634 456,277 491,448] 20 
216, 037 33, 755 1,277 5,402} 1,291,965} 1,749,753} 1,496,598] 1,531,025 
855, 799 459,793 272, 103 393, 639 1, 549 4,393 3,534 658} 21 
33,617 ia 12,754 23,121 169, 080 108, 473 78,912 62,446] 22 
1,219, 126 611,541 382, 828 565,000|} 2,000,219} 2,429,108} 2,171,418] 2,243,825 
4,274 1,121 798 20,016 31,786 1,882] 23 
1,128 396 80 6, 480 9,069 1,036 
- - 444,096 800 - 200] 24 
- - 66, 286 60 ~ 35 
1,215 698 962,254] 1,063, 258 315, 572 125, 022 
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SS ooo SSS SS eee eee 


No. Item 


II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded 
Milk and Its Products— 


Tiss Butter. ores temic ie Ree ek outemners a 
fe at Cl ater 21o( ee of OR EMRE SO Oe RoI eS ei lb. 
$ 

Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 


Oils, Fats, Greases— 
Oils, fish, seal and whale................. 
Animal oils, fats, greases and wax......... 


we Ge 


Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases!........... 
Ip rainethe shel lives tere tees aeiietwte eran 


Eggs, 
Gelatine, Eaibie BOC ss ard gE EO 


ee wee mee eee er eee ees eee eoeevesnseese 


CO <8 


Salsage CASIN@sy cae ee: teh Seti es -cersie teste 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 


WI. Fibres and Textiles? 
Cotton and Its Products— 


9 | Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.......... "ne 
10 | Cotton yarn, thread and cordage......... ne 
11 | Cotton piece goods (fabrics).............. a 
122| subband kerchielstie mapsen onc ccereie ts. < Ore ieteks $ 
13 | Lace and embroideries.................:. $ 
1451) Wearingvapparel cn .c. oc aectoant aes closet a $ 

Totals, Cotton and Its Products!...... $ 


Flax, Hemp and Jute— 


15 | Raw and unmanufactured................. cwt. 
16 | Yarn, thread and twine..................- ea 
1 alcekrececoods: (fabrics) cnc. aastoc eee ee sets $ 
18 | Clothing and wearing apparel............. $ 
194) SHlandkerchieis: 25.50. ciocte protehs egrets siete se $ 
20c|> Lowels;and ‘Sheets sack screed tye tet sustacane sche $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!......... $ 


Silk and Its Products— 


21} Silk, raw and unmanufactured............ ve 
PPA ON Gray ca vateine ive Ua ebgereKe Won geo ose ncmeotoo $ 
De dli Piece: fOOUSHUADLICS) cite seleecieaceee reee $ 
DATA WEarIng-ANpATels eevee crhicse sme chorus eee $ 


Totals, Silk and Its Products!........ $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


have been adjusted in several respects and do not agree with those of earlier Year Books. 


All Countries 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
592, 816 1,154 740 3,495 
156, 751 498 596 1,423 
858, 427 535, 223 567, 692 649,477 
226,752 177, 386 211,305 246,745 
1,176, 106 314, 380 596, 895 349,940 
1,321,526 1,731,048 1,393,171 2,208,378 
2,749, 844 1, 626, 110 1, 283, 165 1,592,615 
4,071,370 3,357, 158 2,676,336 3, 800, 993 
7,415 4,588 11,506 38, 805 
8,986 7,119 18,309 32,012 
12,368 20,016 2,033 2,047 
1,759, 263 1,375, 478 1,601, 632 1,370, 786 
865, 302 696, 537 805,010 650, 155 
875, 729 1, 286, 947 1,116, 948 1, 318, 752 
34,931,002} 36,476,082) 36,378,816) 46,625,324 
285,498,416} 152,927,527] 182,821,612) 203,329, 152 
41,267,797} 34,352,763) 41,868,509} 40,494,990 
12,533,642] 18,955,152) 10,588, 822 7, 820, 123 
9, 124, 847 9, 880, 537 8, 024, 033 7,208,054 
46,965,401] 55,672,611; 48,945,147) 39,911,082 
32,581,607) 37,754,780) 37,241,918) 34,943, 856 
1, 0438, 283 868, 060 660, 347 7,198 
1, 150, 987 1,001, 647 1,271, 489 1,367,175 
664, 930 343, 415 274, 484 573, 154 
88, 801,632} 86,114,486] 92,583,401] 89,404,634 
98,310 63, 564 116, 415 yeRyesl 
829, 205 504,301 1,093,076 713,379 
3,504, 647 4,192,979 4,373,428 5,717,184 © 
1,365, 429 1,561,071 1,328,276 1, 638, 699 
8,146,410} 10,272,371) 138,146,347} 12,156,639 
61,501 16, 564 8 2 , 029 
482,153 683, 994 685, 338 703,979 
866, 009 881,017 568, 979 599, 569 
13,070,140} 15,195,131} 18,352,297] 17,829,444 © 
106,015 - - -~ 
374, 769 - ~ ~ 
123,031 6, 482 13,027 6,477 
1,129,817 1, 238, 850 1, 4538, 754 2, 043,177 
97,874 41,036 33,299) . 35, 137 
1,734, 986 1,297,029 1,509, 588 2,089, 037 


2 The individual classifications under this heading 


DR ga ere pe a oe ae a 


No. 
1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
- - 1,964 Neeru 446 423 613 
- ~ 589 8, 8385 229 271 433 
~ = 487 354, 056 275, 506 311,345 290,249) 2 
- = Lin ye 109, 461 114, 805 144, 753 132, 212 
- 126 2,577 664, 426 187, 667 478, 271 214,151 
123, 443 147, 853 142, 350 497,511 PRES OANG 222,089 178,824] 3 
139, 515 - 152,905 475, 469 269, 936 528, 210 524,670] 4 
262, 958 147, 853 295, 255 972, 980 547,152 750, 299 703, 494 
= - - 5,767 4,318 11, 431 38,295) 5 
- - - 8,291 6,914 18, 237 31,574 
- - - 12,368 20,016 2,033 2,047) 6 
= - - 1,296, 993 1, 064, 634 1,064, 112 748,346] 7 
- = - 748, 346 616, 998 639,015 446, 993 
~ - = 2,181 1,310 5, 816 4,668] 8 
25999, 209 1,810,306 253285153] 15,096,386} 16,820,890} 18,399,689 20,806,010 
67, 036 3,723 988] 199,535,782) 142,531,461} 171,887,212} 180,135,221) 9 
21,189 1,530 470) 30,581,510] 32,335,839) 39,544,581] 36,264,180 
5, 668, 948 5,380,478 4,717,905 7,400,215 8, 286, 204 5, 208, 344 3,102,218} 10 
4,815, 158 4,965,775 4,977,117 4,708, 460 5,065,379 3,058, 258 2, 230, 937 
6, 694, 085 2,387, 825 1,742,313] 39,047,821] 48,971,358) 46,550,168 38,159,161] 14 
5,770,508 2,200, 636 2,808,182) 25,071,728] 31,972,903] 35,030,720] 32,109,680 
754, 260 527,324 255, 020 47,795 58,094 100,791 79,762) 12 
470,762 729,770 714, 066 484, 434 523, 352 515, 818 604, 868] 13 
316, 924 246, 026 510,032 22,665 13,481 23,155 59,337) 14 
12,679,421 8,913, 808} 9,619, 233]/ 62,086,210] 71,325,653} 81,262,234 75, 233, 960 
240 - = 26,671 17,363 40,074 30,201) 15 
268 - 198, 246 184, 412 243,778 308, 440 
547, 458 433, 902 606, 818 532, 661 3, 432, 628 3, 447, 843 3,436,658] 16 
682, 260 499, 422 630, 185 218,746 836, 676 749, 180 731,343 
1, 257, 087 839, 994 810, 583 593, 621 818, 682 417,598 310, 863] 17 
14,242 7,959 8, 104 2,740 2,220 751 1,369] 18 
679, 594 664, 080 667,386 2,984 2,877 1, 736 1,898) 19 
838, 607 548, 403 580, 049 133 139 1, 603 682) 20 
3, 848, 485 2,919,455 3,069, 707 1,778,482 2,716, 570 2,189,511 2,324, 731 
- - = 106,015 - = = a1 
= - ~ 374, 769 - - - 
= 210 - 94,260 6, 482 12,817 6,477) 22 
138, 329 136, 773 156, 574 829, 881 1,090, 930 1,289, 122 1,778,891] 23 
39, 750 31,006 25, 895 ,095 ile 1, 892 8, 803) 24 
187, 622 175,392 183,576) 1,300,737 1,099,715 1,305, 936 1,796, 964 
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528 EXTERNAL TRADE 
14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from Ali Countries, 
All Countries _ 
No. Item. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
Ii. Fibres and Textiles?—¢oncluded 
Wool and Its Products— 
1 Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... lb. 87,040,100} 87,775,159} 34,598,698} 37,978,067 
$ 34,274,575} 34,197,564] 17,424,612] 19,202,347 
21 Woollen yarns and warps...... Dh Retain canes lb. 2,680,602} 3,154,700} 2,731,697) 4,608,497 
$ 3,119,686} 4,404,363] 3,777,642] 6,108,762 
3 Prece;ZOOGSsiLADrics) (rrurehne-ninctan see LOE 10,390,388} 9,942,699 7,478, 243 6, 275, 951 
$ 16,274,645} 18,182,815] 14,732,983} 14,193,624 
4 Ooarpeterand Tues sce eels heir ure ete sq. ft. 2,793,298 277, 442 620, 587 1,739, 279 
$ 941, 833 154, 749 472,789 1, 206, 761 
5 Clothing and wearing apparel............ $ 1,191,150 546, 151 518,471 2,528,156 
Gi? Blanketsreaniecmack sc came betemie ter eeietes La 433, 479 304, 422 232,971 355, 320 
$ 358, 486 276, 239 225, 466 308, 298 
Totals, Wool and Its Products!....... $ 56,436,602} 57,948,893] 37,361,997) 48,718,956 
Silk Artificial— 
7 | Unmanufactured artificial silk....:....... lb. 5,464,789} 6,015,656} 7,347,702) 6,911,621 
$ 1, 888, 411 2,071,558], 2,270,392} 2,052,064 
Selo Yrs GbWwish ang onread cane sem eer. cae ate lb. 3,541,497} 4,924,866] 10,161,758] 138,954,822 
$ 3,489,780! 4,652,641 7,929,967] 9,898,406 
9:1 Piete' goods: Gabries) . voi .ck peheda vecek $ 4,892,997) 5,087,954) 6,558,972} 8, 409,844 
10 | Clothing and wearing apparel............. $ 295, 744 182, 974 163, 063 202, 135 
MO VAS HPATUMIECTA SLL Kuan raceme el ae $ 10,731,278) 12,066,775) 17,066,417} 20,848,983 
11 | Kapok, fibre, manila, sisal, istle, ete........ ewt. 813, 975 772,026 848, 899 762, 586 
$ 6,392,504] 7,205,403} 8,035,054} 6,944,596 
12s BINGeTALWINE +, = shee wee oat eae eae eet ewt. - 22,015 - 41 
$ 195, 593 - 482 
13 |Cordage, rope, twine, etc...........0...e00e $ 1,302, 801 1, 552, 641 1, 650, 741 1,495, 908 
BAH GIO VES Hier, itd Sepeecaat ete ter eee eee $ 119, 682 25, 949 10, 200 21,205 
15 | Hats, caps, bonnets and berets.............. $ 200, 247 150,348 198,079 315, 447 
16 jOilcloth, artificial leather and other coated 
PADTICS a Ae eee ons ee a coe ete $ Orolimolt 6,144,409} 6,763,386) 5,821,989 
175] Rage andwaste ae usc coun on eae ecu eee cwt. 438, 601 446,371 414, 142 438, 630 
, $ 2,980,215} 3,314,260) 3,282,219) 3,541,099 
18 |Clothing and wearing apparel............... $ 1, 232, 264 1,215, 740 385, 645 534,717 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!.......... $ | 189,065,886) 195,283,341) 190,575,143) 196,761,222 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
- |Wood, Unmanufactured— 
LOS LO gS eis Ble Ae te eT ee shoee aent pene M ft 29, 616 16,345 16,499 125730 
$ 829, 989 642,779 665, 516 371, 648 
20 HV RAUrOAGstless Gasca catch ak ene No. 219, 213 311, 162 263, 151 186, 974 
oe $ 368, 835 530, 746 512,944 364, 040 
Ol itpoLsUINy DER Y aah cctnatiy Ce enc aes Oe eet ene M ft 40, 807 34, 308 35, 828 51,315 
3,088,291} 2,980,592) 3,161,448] 4,202,958 
22 | Veneers and plywoods,.............iscee: $ 295, 382 590, 922 456, 024 461, 629 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!...... $ 5,372,002} 5,589,231} 6,156,651] 6, 457, 220 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
have been adjusted in several respects and do not agree with those of earlier Year Books. 
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STATISTICS OF IMPORTS 529 
_ the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
pik A — oO, 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
12,823,928] 7,602,667} 4,797,785} 6,694,364 518,210 246,474 77,314 71,955} 1 
8,666,097] 6,545,837} 4,273,311] 5,583,413 426, 459 231,359 140, 744 70,497 
2,572,336] 3,028,162} 2,622,033} 2,730,205 108, 266 119, 467 109,664} 1,878,292} 2 
3,006,386] 4,272,682} 3,654,681} 3,954,802 113, 300 122, 833 122,961] 2,153,960 
10,063,556] 8,931,581] 6,862,070) 5,810, 136 316, 612 998, 821 607,915 454,082} 3 
15,820,695] 16,907,516) 13,308,585) 12,955,801 434,542) 1,202,322} 1,411,960] 1,215,440 
1, 928, 862 158, 069 9,059 311, 423 13,737 44,181 64, 298 54,100] 4 
603, 044 61, 245 3,476 188, 957 10, 633 36, 382 78,414 30, 433 
1, 132, 956 537,124 502,499] 1,104,536 52,313 8, 963 14,677| 1,422,251) 5 
433, 340 303, 801 215,319 175, 165 139 621 17,617 180,104] 6 
, 358, 105 275,541 209,777 173, 240 381 698 15, 632 134, 847 
29,716, 126| 28,725,409] 22,049,750} 24,055,064] 1,184,151] 1,713,902) 1,896,934} 5, 103,221 
4,952,931] 5,610,570] 6,938,662} 6,807,825 511, 858 405, 086 409, 040 103,796] 7 
1,577,460] 1,892,940] 2,137,369] 1,987,849 305, 951 178, 618 133, 023 64,215 
3,317,187] 4,087,157] 4,412,713} 4,113,375 224,310 837,709] 5,749,045] 9,841,447] 8 
3,223,958} 8,966,418] 4,375,455} 4,141,134 265, $22 686,223] 3,554,512) 5,757,272 
3,125,561] 2,343,360]. 2,320,561)  2,439,931]/ 1,788,812} 2,717,968] 4,179,607} 5,793,462] 9 
172, 036 125, 282 100,710 133, 130 121,435 56, 632 62, 353 58,631] 10 
8,267,150) 8,391,053] 9,039,128] 8,793,016] 2,433,231] 3,647,406} 7,955,842] 11,820,309 
< 2 m 22 119, 590 32, 441 45, 604 36,069] 11 
- 104 ~ 739 894,714 277,725 412,179 429,916 
= - ~ - - 3 - 41} 12 
= ~ - ~ - 32 = 482 
920,545} 1,047,001] 1,299,404} 1,240, 238 325, 060 403, 193 350, 450 254,413] 13 
111,277 8, 899 4,086 20, 137 7,911 17,050 5,097 939| 14 
165, 840 113,576 114, 135 118, 272 32, 913 34,757 82, 882 195, 266] 15 
884,930} 257,465 96, 809 188,220] 2,432,381! 5,886,944 6,666,577] 5,633,769] 16 
4,547 1,279 981 3,799 420,101 441, 607 411,084 425,611] 17 
127, 963 40, 163 15,614 63,745] 2,618,513) 3,249,002} 3,228,471] 3,365,307] 
964, 466 245,314 178, 489 252, 408 266, 820 966, 769 205, 898 281,953] 18 
63,213,187} 56,083,446) 45,126,018] 47,993,594) 77,014,354] 93,424,688] 108,175,120] 109,273,291 
- ~ - - 29,611 16,345 15, 921 12,731] 19 
- - - - 829, 893 642,779 649, 464 371, 648 
- i - = 219,213 311, 162 263,151 186,974] 20 
- - - - 368, 835 530, 746 512,944 364, 040 
- - - 5 39, 879 33, 494 35, 246 49,429) 21 
20 = a 1,776) 2,817,509} 2,648,507} 2,969,248] 3,722,666 
a S ~ - 271, 840 590, 922 456, 024 461,629] 22 
1, 662 34 14, 921 1,891) 5,070,547| 5,243,020] 5,886,725} 5,868, 303 


530 EXTERNAL TRADE 
14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
4). (Cork, -manufactures. 23... .5005. Dieen'slss os $ 1,345,378} 1,253,584) 1,617,180) 1,981,770 
2 NUEMEGULO see coe esa ces ee eee ere er ecelalegs $ 83, 499 56,177 237,784 752; 217 
3 | Barrels, staves, headings and other cooper- 
Or ee meee tae a ial lak evo here ere arene serena slenece/on% $ 888, 523 608, 594 1,157,092 1,148, 332 
42) SSVVOOU= DUP eon Gras ttaa: aie iacesote pw pheueste ieee tots ewt. 429,015 433, 231 274, 943 290,191 
$ 1,298, 521 1, 452, 138 1,100, 412 1,166,078 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!......... $ 6,077,397] 6,031,625} 7,092,144) 8,482,578 
Paper— 
5 | Boxes and containers.............0.0.0008 $ 437,447 484,734 748, 969 670, 085 
GHePraper DOAT At. arto teck Coke oe tics. Ib. | 30,670,795} 27,828,200) 34,618,334) 38,478, 953 
$ 1, 883, 582 1,658,077 1977, 137 2,407,038 
Wir  Prentine PAPEL su. d55sisee pt cede woes lb. 3,904,434) 2,620,892) 3,053,648) 4,023,821 
$ 728, 854 616, 212 760, 239 899, 105 
8 | Wrapping and packing paper.............. lb. 6,129,466] 6,193,785} 5,786,304] 6,510,268 
$ 874,771 886, 009 90, 844 1,023,303 
Totals, Paper? 2564 04 tis eee eee ee 10,675,315] 10,701,786} 12,156,601) 13,376,067 - 
Books and Printed Matter— : 
Advertising pamphlets, etc............... lb. 1,695,923} 1,486,267) 1,458,415) 1,885,733 
$ 991,366 908, 891 982,727 1, 439, 493 
10 | Bibles, prayer books, etc................. $ 656,317} 1,035,186} 1,153,478) 1,151,333 
41 | Newspapers and magazines............... $ 7,224,545) 7,371,231) 6,456,186) 7,578,213 
12 | Photographs, chromos, etc............... $ 1,038,137} 1,207,692) 1,332,334) 1,381,900 
13.4 PVEXOIDOOKS ote evel a ee kere ery $ 1,316,861} 1,535,473] 1,801,932) 2,166,769 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ 16,052,269] 17,961,897) 18,230,115) 21,444,851 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ 38,176,983] 40,284,489) 43,635,511| 49,760,716 
V. Iron and Its Products 
Ja WronsOresn eee ek Ph oe eine er tie ton 2,701,968} 3,906,425) 3,126,649} 3,739, 867 
g | 6,230,197] 9,056,389 7,373,926] 8'595,799 
ABU Pigs ANLOWNCLE. .5 00 oe esoe ereen-s Veta cewt.| 4,087,083] 3,928,921 861,546] 1,008,766 
3 $ | 12/446,859| 11/255,609| 2,175,759| 3°066'379 
16 i Ncrapdronsand steel Wak wienent negroes tac ton 115, 794 38, 195 71,440 59,878 
$ 1,941, 724 713, 157 1,087, 695 818,021 
47 \Castings and forgings: >.<... 3.05..0..5-5-%..5 $ 6,767,048} 9,149,795) 7,382,782) 8,186,092 
Rolling-Mill Products— 
1842 Bars. rodsand rallsy}c2 7). fev fc ees ewt.| 2,548,433} 2,524,944) 1,325,057 931, 812 
j $ 13,026,652} 11,683,531 6, 030,058 4,447,147 
19 | Sheets, plates, hoop, band and strip....... ewt.| 15,308,109} 10,064,911) 11,545,389) 12,476,161 
$ 52,431,003} 35,890,276) 39,668,866] 45,465,265 
20 | Structural iron and steel.................. cewt. 5,900,435} 6,938,109} 2,046,138) 1,883,779 
$ 15,679,961} 18,022,160 5, 700, 193 5,136,868 | 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products!........ $ 81,137,616} 65,595,967) 51,399,117} 55,049,280 
Tubes and Pipes— 
21 Botlerstubesseectecnt cae lon eee ae $ 975, 693 1,478, 688 1,317, 294 1,346, 494 
92 | Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. or over....... $ 1,823,945} 2,439,495) 1,100,012 883 , 329 
93 | Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 1,905,492} 2,348,810} 1,581,119 935,376 
24 PACE PS MOT DI PES versie arate sicrtceieictemeereteat aes = $ 869,310 1, 274, 890 672, 287 974, 705 
Totals, Tubes and Pipes!............. $ 6,232,506] 8,504,286] 5,681,634] 5, 641, 488 
De |Wiarercactirise eine t eloaie d arsterdcoisterra cieuers erabornvs $ 3, 238, 811 2,920,114 3,021, 507 4,314, 531 
9G CHAINS He as cose cas ak snes Seeing ean wee $ 3,398, 050 3,139,071 2,561, 716 1,886,515 
Engines and Boilers— 
97 | Automobile engines’ sca. ssc cece No. 543 358 731 859 
$ 3,318, 005 4,297,792 5, 124, 663 4,811,010 
98 iva Marinesenginesirs sce. ss «nice eet a teeineiee No. 1,051 771 2,3 859 
$ 1, 404, 962 2,726,006 2,421,953 795, 100 
39 | Engines for aircraft................. Bites No. 689 769 1,148 95 
$ 3,612, 704 8,580,642) 18,229,591) 702,080 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS OF IMPORTS 531 
_ the United Kingdom and the United. States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
46, 342 75, 695 65, 749 17,442 916,014 917,131 944,236] 1,039,457] 1 
54, 405 21,039 778 6,774 27, 648 35, 050 233,441 729,751| 2 
5, 820 - - - 882, 703 608,594] 1,157,092) 1,146,817] 3 
- - - a 429,015 433, 231 274, 943 290,191] 4 
- - - - 1,298,521] 1,452,133} 1,100,412} 1,166,078 
172, 606 146, 848 131, 023 105,052|| 5,495,982| 5,599,548] 6,308,794] 7,336,086 
- 22,928 1, 682 320 59 414, 268 483 , 052 748, 649 670,026] 5 
: 305, 013 25,419 26,977 36,107] 30,365,782] 27,802,781] 34,591,357] 38,442,846] 6 
41,349 3,463 4,584 6,522|) 1,842,233] 1,654,614] 1,972,553} 2,400,516 
94, 602 41,531 49, 080 106,244| 3,809,832] 2,579,361] - 3,004,568) 3,321,830) 7 
27,901 14,061 19, 189 46, 885 700, 953 601, 509 741, 050 834, 050 
. 22,009 120 9,491 4,360] 6,107,457 6,193,665] 5,776,818] 6,505,908] 8 
4, 825 21 4,085 2,445 869, 946 885, 988 886,759] 1,020,858 
822,179 500,173 456, 126 507,973, 9,851,908] 10,199,236] 11,696,535) 12,845,661 
85,770 37,227 39,418 34,721] 1,608,643] 1,443,765] 1,417,906] 1,842,262] 9 
101, 212 66, 724 66, 938 78, 911 888, 369 837, 663 914,856} 1,347,216 
103, 907 108, 457 120, 627 106, 248 551, 161 921,904] 1,031,414) 1,039,933] 10 
66,075 45,108 36, 631 39,232] 7,158,270] 7,325,926] 6,419,419] 7,533,128] 11 
50,780 22, 240 27,451 34, 055 985,043] 1,183,238] 1,303,124) 1,343,153] 12 
182,274 160,046 137, 550 158,014] 1,133,912] 1,375,200] 1,655,274] 2,004,962] 13 
962, 336 770, 676 719,377 794, 873], 15,057,860) 17,155, 631 17,474,776 20,580,012 
1,958,783} 1,417,731) 1,321,447) 1,409,789] 35,476,297] 38,197,435] 41,366,830) 46,630,062 
- aid 22 17] 2,033,961| 2,978,388] 2,501,737) 2,988,484] 14 
4 648 1, 683 1,400]  4,872,747| 7,352,074] 6,275,867] 7,184,356 
70, 170 - - 420], 4,015,792] 3,928,921] 861,546} 1,008,346] 15 
674, 185 - - 4,240], 11,772,008] 11,255,609] © 2,175,759} 3,062, 139 
24 78 ~ 418 113,709 37,397 70, 871 59,390] 16 
300 1,240 = 2,243]) 1,913,695 704,428] 1,079,291 815, 388 
47, 923 222,094 3,269 357,567] 6,719,051| 8,927,701] 7,379,513} 7,828,525] 17 
69 4 = 9,412]) 2,548,364} 2,524,940] 1,325,057 922,400] 18 
2,373 241 4 127,332|| 13,024,279] 11,683,290] 6,030,058] 4,319,815 
7,263 8,051 9,793 11,291] 15,300,721) 10,056,860] 11,535,596) 12,462,533) 19 
: 87, 947 103, 669 127, 858 146,266] 52,338,337] 35,786,607| 39,541,008) 45,231,611 
147 262 409 451 5,900,288] 6,937,847] 2,045,729} 1,883,328] 20 
704 1,207 1, 871 2,288 15,679,257} 18,020,953] 5,698,322] 5,134,580 
91,024 105,117} 129,729 275,886 81,041,873} 65,490,850} 51,269,388] 54,686, 006 
969 14,318 = 12,332 974,724| 1,464,370] 1,317,294) 1,334,162] 21 
11,784 1,658 3,192 57,175 1,812,161] 2,437,837] 1,096,820 826, 154] 22 
= 83 5,767 2,365 1,905,492] 2,348,727] 1,575,352 933,011} 23 
600 - 262 442 868,710} 1,274,890 672, 025 974,263] 24 
15,052 17, 42% 9,221 76,694] 6,217,454) 8,487,165] 5,672,413} 5,564,794 
; 5, 762 3,818 8,924 603,208 3,227,641] 2,916,296} 3,012,364} 3,710,113} 25 
: 294, 024 281, 021 295, 183 275,465], 3,104,026] 2,858,050] 2,264,809} 1,611,050} 26 
4 Fs if = : 543 357 731 859| 27 
‘ 2,423 12,032 5, 646 7,206] 3,315,582} 4,285,760] 5,119,017] 4,803,804 
ee 12 3 12 16 , 039 768 2,366 843] 28 
x 148,147 109, 980 65, 230 70,626] 1,256,815} 2,615,991] 2,356,723 724,474 
Ny 313 28 2 12 375 718 1,146 83} 29 
——s- 784, 248 259,972 7,934 308,019] 2,821,996] 8,170,201] 18,221,657 394, 061 
a [ 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


“2 o> Ov 


All Countries 


Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
V. tron and Its Products—concluded 
Engines and Boilers—concluded 
FengINES TATESO ets ish ne ete tenes alae he No. 395 789 1,382 Laut 
$ 1,416,452} 2,261,172) 3,628,511 2, 953, 240 
Other internal-combustion engines and parts $ 7,999,212) 26,082,709} 31,004,547} 16,092,845 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!.......... $ 19, 581, 827 46,999,089] 68, 158, 580 28, 039, 843 
Farm Implements— 
Traction engines (farm)........- 24 sees. st No. 11, 338 8,342 22,788 20,913 . 
$ 9,041,960} 7,271,678} 18,045,109} 19,678,971 
ALrACtION-eNeING DALLS su gins = aye Nee $ 7,563, 214 8,041,974} 10,971,994! 13,360,044 
Totals, Farm Implements!........0... $ a2, 643, 799 20, 228, 341 40,611,124) 50,435,476 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
(Gutlerst faces me pa eds ane, $ 1, 100, 989 593,779 769, 327 L071; 257 
Neéedles/and itis natin cit te ee eee $ 594, 675 537,720 420, 842 492, 630 
INTItS HN AWaASHerStanicted core ee Coen ee $ 1,732,002} 2,162,936) 2,095,542 1, 840, 009 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!....... $ 4, 380, O70} 4,117,718} 4,196,999} 4,672,734 — 
Machinery, except Farm— | 
Office and business machines.............. $ 3,078, 367 1,329, 447 2,155, 560 3, 383, 808 
Air-compressing machinery............... $ i: 116, 768 1,342,095 951,750 1,301, 100 
Granes*and*derricks= 8 <> atin ances $ 2,036, 745 3, 165, 662 1, 872, 046 2,519, 722 
fdoreinsvequipment....o. ste ot ne eee ee $ 749, 593 825, 816 1,177,186 1, 720, 567 - 
Metal-working machinery................ $ 21,423,539] 29,306,346) 16,341,063} 17,794, 825 
Mining machineryin2e. sce eed nee leone $ 7,597,075 6,979,532) 5,790,446} 6,420,356 
Paher-mill wachines: 223.5 toe ee ee $ 675, 747 250, 225 421,397 749.456 4 
Printing and book-binding machinery Aes $ 2,448, 655 1,586,575) 2,192,430} 2,870,369 — | 
PUMPS; DOWEL Miiede cae ea aso eee $ 1,377,270 1,943,192} 2,162,566 1,985,426 
Sewing machines and other household | 
Machinery. ci wieceea eee ten he tee $ 2,006, 946 918, 863 1,386,036) 2,206,646 
WL eOxtilo MaChinery vis keen tae ee rhe $ 5,701,517] 3,028,319} 4,179,495] 6,234, 807 
Road-paving machines and equipment. . $ 590, 991 477,722 556, 867 1,002, 423 | 
Steam shovels and parts.................. $ 1,311,083) 1,226,811} 1,086,851) 1,030,644 
Totals, Machinery, except Farm...... $ 71,602,594) 105,953,513) 78,551,171] 92,780,717 
Stamped and coated products............... $ 2,871,115} 1,592,869) 1,676,290} 2,082,039 
ROOMS MWe Stee Wie aie ome one ee as ee $ 9,050,969) 11,260,224) 8, 602, 837 7,944, 826 
Vehicles— : 
Prev Gi mec kere nt crises kites pet te ame No. 560 712 1, 851 552 am 
$ 3, 183,336 1,968,795) 8,096,606 age 
PASHON TORN Sie it vs cee tet tee ee No. 485 104 364 e. 
$ 1,792, 855 608,655} 2,668,471 2 936. $50 5 
FAL ES etre eNareaye wee naces heals meen ee cans amet $ 76,420,704} 67,118,013) 80,320,522} 67,855,156 4 
Railway cars and/parts....as ocean eee $ 1, 420,069 917,007 963, 843 1, 247,278 q 
lotals Vehicles ts o.com ee $ 91,762,113} 72,889,889) 96,272,998] 77,110,697 4 
Droms* tanks; cylinders) a: eee ee $ 645,980) 1,065,651 620,081 848, 030 
1ST G 1005 2A oA ee cease $ 58, 141 25, 708 166,775 258,557 ~ 
Stoves andmurnacess.,. «hase ase irene $ 627,798 346, 963 717,359] 2,996,415 
NEBUVGR OS ere ee RIA at a’, tome mae $ 1,060,297} 2,657,627 1, 487,778 die 342, 383 
Guhs, rifles and firearms.................+. $ 2,331, 926 3,895,809} 7,739,095 "765, 330 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!..... $ | 377,765,477| 420,190,144) 428,360,899] 384,459,898 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— , 
Alumina, bauxite and cryolite............ cwt.| 26,679,928) 60,661,690) 26,613,324] 18,880,295 
13,310,045) 23,168,464) 10,271,910] 7,787,227 
Aluminum ingots, bars, rods, plates, ete... ewt. 28, 300 42/352 67, 127 22,916 
853, 037 1,328,284} 2,006,270 642, 028 
Aluminum-kitchenware. oc. cies d. se $ 23, 602 DADO! 11, 635 98,186 | 
Totals; Aluminum!,>:....... Ree ea oF: $ 14,541,289] 25,142,045) 12,863,713 9,610, 687 . 


1 Totals include items not specified 
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of 
4 ; 
Q the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942=45—con. 
¥ ; ‘ 
e United Kingdom United States 
“4 pare g OS Maar: Ge No 
; 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
; 
7 51 44 52 69 344 744 1,330 1,487) 1 
39, 903 64,910 87 717 88,179] 1,376,549} 2,195,162] 3,590,734] 2,862, 808 
e 704, 258 263,758 128, 464 116,489] 7,294,516} 25,759,427] 30,875,944] 15,961,888} 2 
; 1,951,623} 1,188,762 317,613 684, 534]| 17,623,306} 45,649,199] 62,840,418] 27,338,588 
4 } Ly | Ga] as RR 
a - - - - 11,338] 8,342 22,784 20,912} 3 
i = a ye 9,041,960} 7,271,678] 18,028,381] 19,676,862 
: 2,158 7,720 8, 410 25,670) 7,560,751] 8,033,311] 10,963,584] 13,333,783] 4 
‘ 15, 802 18, 858 45,107 125,194] 23,614,917} 20,200,837] 40,531,512] 50,128,617 
11,612 17,017 7,580 270,391|| 1,088, 675 576, 762 761,726 800,639] 5 
> 284, 660 265,047 159,555 214, 060 309, 551 272,378 261, 149 278,272! 6 
¢\ 1,779 768 787 1,301} 1,730,223) 2,162,168} 2,094,755] 1,838,708] 7 
337, 120 322, 762 181,014 511,198 4,041,517} 3,794,432} 4,015,760] 4,127,478 
4 
, 4,153 2,768 357 17,545] 3,065,734] 1,308,053} 2,133,037  3,315,721| 8 
42,795 15, 604 12,704 24,254|) 1,073,973] 1,326,491 939,046] 1,276,722] 9 
86,794 65, 233 56, 858 69,585], 1,949,297] 3,100,429] 1,815,188] 2,450,137] 10 
os a 17, 839 3,448 749,593 825,816] 1,159,347] 1,717,119] 11 
‘ 951,782 276,372 189, 933 188,315] 20,471,590) 29,029,974] 16,150,131] 17,604,090] 12 
144,294 143,270 180, 863 152,138] 7,452,851] 6,835,934] 5,609,583!  6,267,791| 13 
14, 523 6,213 9,038 10, 126 659, 826 241, 488 395, 281 736, 622| 14 
‘ 108, 188 20,748 40, 296 69,796) 2,340,409} 1,565,827] 2,152,006] 2,800,483] 15 
56, 106 76,343 109, 438 132,149] 1,320,712) 1,865,834} 2,051,528] 1,849,740] 16 
216, 253 97,207 61,772 278,846], 1,790,426 821,656] 1,324,264} 1,911,310] 17 
1,096, 263 512, 479 408, 268 468,364] 4,599,590) 2,513,863] 3,766,346] 5,746,025] 18 
- 33 = 2 590, 991 477, 689 556, 867| 1,002,423] 19 
. E: = = 1,302,064] 1,215,300] 1,034,792] 1,030,644] 20 
3,274,508} 1,611,852| 1,321, 458 1,900,041] 68, 281,367| 104,300,501] 77,180,724] 90,719, 605 
a 16,053 148, 465 6, 926 16,911] 2,853,566} 1,443,550] 1,669,364} 2,063,274] 24 
me 110,168 42,768 87, 188 185,213] 8,904,225} 11,214,574] 8,503,050| 7,661,044| 22 
4 t yareks i a 560 712 1, 850 552| 23 
a * 2 s 3,183,336] 1,968,795] 8,094,525] 1,939, 667 
14 4 2 be 471 104 364 549| 24 
48, 433 185 229 1,602] 1,744,429 608,470] 2,668,242] 2,934,948 
68, 753 40,050 55, 843 42,661] 76,351,454] 67,077,963] 80,264,679] 67,812, 495| 25 
505 zi 62, 1,419,564 917,007 963,843} 1,247,216] 26 
183,745 75,731 85,777 220,014]) 91,577,702] 72,814,158] 96,185,140] 76,890, 683 
2,988 968 683 18, 165 635,557| 1,057, 139 616,556 825,600) 27 
15, 823 1,384 re 11,048 42, 293 24, 280 166,775 247,509] 28 
76, 185 15, 642 5,793 19,845 551, 450 331, 288 711,566] 2,975,993} 29 
57,912 32, 204 8,345 20, 833|| 1,002,385] 2,625,423] 1,479,433] 1.321.020] 30 
me 199, 239 413, 843 425, 439 171,543] 2,132,510] 3,481,721] 7,313,520 593,776| 31 
® 8,061,797] 7,205,673| 7,133,616] 6,968,162] 368,138,292] 411,038,680] 419,992,355| 374,977,997 
E 
356 66 124 279|| 5,680,447] 10,065,299] 3,361,776] 2,780,844] 32 
5, 455 1,017 1, 884 4,349|| 5,788,451| 7,058,921) 3,630,320] 3,041,154 
8 2 25 2,847 28,279 42,350 67, 102 20,069] 33 
113 1, 833 84, 761 851,609] 1,328,171] 2,004, 437 557, 267 
uz 3 ue 23, 592 3,551 11, 635 98,186] 34 
1,974 7,435 170,806] 7,016,741] 9,031,530 


6, 216, 572 


4,698,077 


No. Item 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded 
1 |Brass and manufactures...........-.+ss0000> $ 
2 |Copper and manufactures..........-..++0+- $ 
2tlbeadsand MANUIACtULES. suki see cal ie elelotes a ote $ 
4 |Nickel and manufactures. ............0.+-:- $ 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
5 | Electro-plated ware. ........0.sceceeeeeee $ 
6 | Silver, unmanufactured.............-.e08- $ 
7 | Platinum, palladium, iridium, etc......... $ 
Totals, Precious Metals LAs Gis oar Rie ae $ 
8 i Tinam blocks, pies; ete. sscnesieees sl 2 » ellen ee 
Yi ROA cea ne Re Rt one tr ce er orm a $ 
MOMUATI OSS. ro ote sed daa OF teal essere tem tere $ 
11 Clocks andewatches aoa. arch eee cromalsrieinee $ 
Electrical Apparatus— 
1PM Batteries Baca ee ree eee eae ae $ 
13 | Dynamos, generators...........000 seer eee $ 
14 | Fixtures, electric light.................065 $ 
15 | Lamps, ineandessent, <6 ec. bk eo bene $ 
16 3 MNMEOCOPS: eras de ors hate nae nie alee nie aes $ 
Ay iSparlkiplugsvetCaes ccc ccs ree teers $ 
18 SwtChes 1etG atk ches eve oe Rae ers tcteslsle o tieas, state $ 
19 Subelephonesteneensces sce aes sclleremeees se $ 
BD) wae PanslOrmmers mice: acive atmos cies ae rts $ 
21 CLUDES TACLO dette | sh ce Bietla sem tls clot e voenn tere $ 
22 1 Wireless apparatus... 65065 cs eee cea ear tle $ 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus!......... $ 
DP al Qasr ppa4rabuSie one a.com ie eer iol anette ode $ 
24 |Metallic articles for agr. implements, n.o.p.. $ 
25 |Manganese, oxide Of............-...ceeeeees _ owt. 
26 Ores of Metals 1:0.p.a-cicisetere clone i eisc sake $ 
27> Printing materialgns cic. sissies rave cnsel a eietelaere $ 
28 | Vessels, equipment for............. ee ceeeees $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
OO A ShestOs 2 Cenc: Tat eta ene iaa $ 
Clay and Clay Products— 
SOcltmOlava nesta nt cen ba ea ee ee eects Mimeraiers $ 
CY on Pool ByaVoleccwechale tind isp emcees Weta rere ecu oho $ 
32) eaotbery.and Chinaware arey vise cyl: cs lleieelets $ 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!...... $ 
Coal and Coal Products— 
Boe An PT ACKLO COMM. neste te sei en eteelet tara ae 
$4 | Bituminous and lignite coal............... Be 
SEARO KOR aE aE econ, 1c Uk cnet Recta ra aeenoreite ton 
$ 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!...... $ 
Glass— 
362) Carboys; bottles, Jars),ebCs .. ma. c. esr eeirers 
37 | Common window Classsetwatae oon meee sq. a 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


All Countries 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
4,113,921] 4,592,383] 7,249,449] 4,470,209 
801,281 911,508 642,116} 1,185,721. 
93, 024 982, 322 406, 135 334,893 
1,771,105] 1,167,458 918,931] 1,481,404 
1,626, 963 881, 208 958, 814 888, 206 
12, 568 = = 1, 407 
678, 698 455, 009 99,671] 4,082,992 
2,584,765] 1,432,701) 1,252, 882 5,280,719 
72,051 26,311 26, 823 71,950 — 
4,166,714] 1,504,438! 1,767,779] 4,983,234 
1,641,881] 3,041,084 1,330,934 990, 618 
732, 629 796, 484 614, 966 801,756 
4,238,493] 4,483,292] 5,207,313] 7,333,360 
592,975] _ 687,980| 531,514] 704,710 
2,001,852| 3,261,899] 2,953,156] 3, 157,657 
1,121, 435 902,781 863,594] 1,738,771 
369, 399 283,954 984,091 589, 243 
3,020,439] 3,500,714] 3,521,930] 3,793,705 
39. 695 511 55, 024 44.209 
1,717,832} 2,300,714] 1,833,225] 2,154,321 
1/304.367| 2,166,851} 1,759,049] 2,128,417 
399.751 297. 855 279, 386 393,720 
1,108,917]  2,735,802| 5,940,001] 2,474,110 — 
6,503,494] 19,559,155| 27,494,084| 13,160,814 
28,174,113] 48,541,588] 57,859,136] 43,052,284 — 
193, 485 277, 220 385, 877 381,032 
2,334,251] 2,370,658 583, 229 250,079 
1/147'777| 1,024'689| 1,715,895] 3,965,541 _ 
860,248] 1,445,252] 2,370,109] 4,571,592 — 
4,096,037| 3,227,568] 2,144,638] 2,162,664 
684, 653 700,072 816,514] 1,185,373 
6,470,646 10,287,987| 5,058,480] 3,428,294 
82,415,670] 115,566,684] 106,650,546] 99,119,533 
2,610,390] 2,305,162) 1,977,516] 2,214,343 
1,535,299] 1,371,1791 1,587,029] 1,665,696 
6,817,442| 6,052,874] 4,914,256] 4,800,281 — 
4 926,563] 4,371,530] 4,789,478] 5,627,704 — 
14,918,338] 13,446,817] 12,636,557 13,680,579 
4,911,625} 4,480,285] 4,452,991) 3, 412, 739° 
31,506,629} 30,918,555| 33,417,990) 27,568 369 
20;025,722| 23.628,637| 24,270,863} 21,648,817 
50,344, 590| 70,326,900] 79,720,026) 74,863,605 
1,088'312) 1,255,908] 1,035,575] 1,436,772. 
9,484,469] 11,262,998] 9,630,597| 11,368,606 
92,001,610] 113,340,477] 123,064,624] 115,193, 642 
1,411,088| 1,171,778] 2,433,236] 2,830,031 — 
44’ 084,814] 36,022,135] 45,283,920| 39,803,777 
2524,747| 2,049,4421 2,424,874 


2,204,785 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 


United Kingdom United States 


No. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
86, 200 858,086} 3,090,395 101,210] 4,020,942} 3,728,878 4,156,374) 4,367,007] 1 
18,798 23, 270 12,499 30,071 780, 783 888, 061 626,709} 1,151,105} 2 
9,687 912 2,577 1,988 83, 324 264, 227 388, 432 332,835} 3 
38,577 13, 934 9, 543 84,570)| 1,732,343 1,153, 524 909,388} 1,313,415] 4 
26,539 12, 430 10, 992 19,008) 1,599,160 868,778 947, 783 866,602} 5 
84 - - - 11,719 - ~ 1,407} 6 
494, 683 346, 660 11,469] 3,774,907 184,015 108, 349 88, 202 308,085} 7 
721, 246 412,126 67,971} 3,848,005] 1,861,987 1,020, 185 1,181,056} 1,418,570 
2,240 = 23, 409 67,294 2,561 3,905 3,414 4,656] 8 
131, 642 - 1,570,849} 4,714,710 147, 633 186, 294 196, 930 268, 524 
887 900 78 191 1,640,994) 3,040,184] 1,330,856 990,427; 9 
80, 044 62, 709 220 146, 495 652, 585 33,775 614, 746 655,261) 10 
34,326 65, 036 1,792 6,581 1,317,274; 1,340,620) 1,096,979} 1,317,481] 11 
90, 105 17,108 24,521 76, 665 502, 870 670, 872 506, 993 628,045] 12 
69, 930 307, 680 63, 420 76,571 1,928,076} 2,953,859] 2,886,418] 3,073,999] -13 
8,696 31,367 25, 648 18,071 TOC 7:7 871,414 836,962} 1,720,200) 14 
1,074 740 961 4,212 366, 805 283,097 283, 130 585,031) 15 
211,409 63, 164 78, 801 130,697], 2,806,245} 3,436,361] 3,442,088] 3,656,361! 16 
8, 552 4,069 489 , 181 24,143 36, 442 54,535 40,028] 17 
35, 465 27,973 58, 249 59, 096 1,674,463] 2,259,153 1,773,001} 2,029,428) 18 
134, 002 15,911 35, 040 42,070 1,170,365} 2,150,940] 1,724,009} 2,086,347] 19 
4,567 2,180 3,715 28, 909 325, 184 224, 830 PGi Mee 362,372) 20 
3,412 30,797 25, 663 127,540} 1,105,505) 2,705,005} 5,914,338] 2,346,570] 21 
243,197 486, 402 962,389) 1,499,836] 6,257,399] 19,072,720} 26,531,655] 11,660,968) 22 
1,463,672} 1,930,850} 1,990,397} 2,481,602] 26,648,264] 46,576,623 55, 844,220} 40,493, 660 
7,305 1,976 6, 727 5, 424 186, 180 275, 244 379, 150 375, 438} 23 
5, 624 ~ - ~ 2,328,552| 2,370,650 583, 229 250,079} 24 
135 59 81 44 108, 012 515, 491 140, 463 71,372| 25 
378 313 438 250 217,902} 1,169,133 411,328 245, 468 
50, 883 99, 805 118, 121]’ 63,200) 1,267,613 755, 582 128, 609 426,728] 26 
22,140 9,729 12,160 7,230 662,513 690, 343 804, 354 1,177,957| 27 
1, 506, 227 1,928,429} 1,079,161 805,719] 4,964,369] 8,359,558! 3,979,268] 2,622,575) 28 
4,290,584) 5,500,105; 8,025,246] 16,309,990] 60,330,352| 86,771,584 83,814,696) 65,805,190 
846, 547 662,912 391, 569 661, 439 1,751, 847 1, 631, 966 1, 580, 009 1,543,144] 29 
428,307 230,748 203, 306 319, 425 1,106, 992 1, 140, 431 1,382,213 1,346,271] 30 
311, 972 202,199 325, 322 306, 661 6,504,810) 5,850,675) 4,588,815) 4,492,867] 31 
4,809,938} 4,170,166) 4,262,400) 4,858,952 110, 850 201,021 513, 414 753, 260} 32 
5,882,994; 5,002,168) 4,886,952) 5,626,308} 9,028,909] 8,444,169 7,729,720] 8,037,352 
379,524 384, 788 218, 511 28,382] 4,532,101) 4,095,497] 4,234,480] 3,384,357] 33 
2,633,171 2,658,726} 1,451,110 179,620] 28,873,458) 28,259,829] 31,966,880] 27,388,749 
10,362 7,215 - 6] 20,015,004] 23,621,422) 24, 270,860 21,648,811] 34 
60, 196 49,419 - 45] 50,282,120} 70,277,481] 79,720,026] 74,863,560 
- - - 1,088,312 1, 255, 908 1,035,575| 1,436,772] 35 
= - - - 9,484,469) 11,262,998) 9,630,597/ 11,368,606 
2,701,049} 2,717,050} 1,462,618 192,682] 89,296,942) 110,621,814) 121,601,019] 114,999,944 
84, 992 53, 708 75, 137 58,052) 1,325,688) 1,117,565] 2,358,008) 2,770,426] 36 
38,975,499} 29,207,221) 23,770,063] 16,216,664] 4,867,015 6,523,214) 21,462,357] 23,587,113] 37 
2,230,338| 1,662,969! 1,289,289 894,151 287,770 377,0991 1,133,552 1,310, 634 


536 EXTERNAL TRADE 
4 
14.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
VI. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 
Glass—concluded 
1 tl =/Platetolassh ce. sons coda aeneera onus sq. ft. 2,891,946] 3,537,602} 3,832,549} 3,977,791 
$ 1, 046, 653 1,215,588 1,365, 004 1,449, 417 
Dees Ol ewaATrerOMelasc tse iatueee ems tla. ole $ 350, 780 273, 086 803,483} 1,205,192 
A otalsn Gules lar wise meee 2 metres cart t $ 11,112,005} 10,673,488] 13,960,132) 16,097,986 
3 | Graphite andiits products: 7.20.0) «4 sees «0 $ 653, 423 501, 652 438, 038 459,367 | 
Petroleum and es, _ 
AalPOA Sy altace pcre one Si ann cate arsenite fake $ 394,044 291,186 318,308 326, 893 
HilsrOnude perroleum = tsanprence on waeg cea M. gal. 1,544,324 1,741, 450 1,996, 757 1,988,361 
$ 57,526,771] 66,430,545) 71,997,667} 72,411,691 
Ge buelioilforships: sages cos see ee gal.| 20,716,795) 27,816,694] 23,215,553) 35,395,731 
$ 701, 600 6, 568 1,030, 148 1,288,061 
a Gasoline: 4.55520. he 6 EE WA MT gal. | 135,995,765) 97,504,792] 91,400,575) 78,550,544 
$ 12,909,899} 11,938,718} 18,187,455) 9,571,414 
8 @oaltoil and kerosene: .ijaeas «eke nace gal. 9,346,503} 10,692,591 8,890,511] 13,039,459 
b $ 658, 876 673, 080 581, 669 801,575 
9 Pibricatimeorlsnnprscen cece ete nate ee gal. 15,137,879] 13,482,300} 13,692,987) 10,515,900 
$ 4,467,979] 4,409,108} 4,482,342) 3,624,105 
Totals. Petroleum and Asphalt....... $ 81,090,994] 90,088,638} 97,937,009] 95,056,015 
10 | Diamond dust and other abrasives.......... $ 4,547, 846 4,688,618 4,711, 206 4,723, 809 
AL Sandsilicat. ste. ts CSET ae ENS Soeies ey gre cwt, 10,818,082} 10,180,865 9,152,056 8, 208, 540 
i $ 1,011, 476 iSO ta aed itr 914,390 926, 648 
12 |\CarbonsnelectriGasneds (cr nose nea ae ee $ 539, 606 786, 847 530, 172 825,118 
TSH Diamonds Sunsets os ae cao cae te estoeheio Mes auaue $ 957,348 1,407,044 2,073,098 3, 299,415 
Na | Ry inci ek i Pee ear 2 Uo eae YE ah ae a ie cewt. 1,386,912 1,685, 783 2,945,649] 2,743,347 
$ 440, 848 589, 108 847,057 805, 002 
MS Stil pln Bers cee ele eter her ales Pelsone hah sree cwt. 5,802,420] 4,370,542} 4,719,098! 4,976,924 
; $ 4,680,672} 3,524,006] 3,875,649) 4,063,324 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!...... $ | 221,352,938] 259,943,166) 271,014,110 265,405,010 
VINE. Chemicals and Allied Products 
1 GaA CICS oc eR ee a eae eae ab noe ening $ 3,783,956] 4,328,934] 3,287,948] 3,302,751 
17 (Cellulose products (totals). .2.2.2...220-..8. g 4,373,435 4,772,301 4,925, 687 5,330, 489 
Drugs and Medicines— 
18 Alkaloids and theirssalts.............3... $ 280, 101 165, 200 375, 278 317,820 
19 Drugs, medicinal and _ phar ecnenutien! 
products....... Pe eh in ee Nae 5,244,185] 7,158,476 7,269, 508 9, 122, 247 
Totals, Drugs and Medicines!......... $ 5,524, 286 7,323,676 7,644, 786 9, 440, 067 
Dyeing and Tanning— : 
20 vlue@oal;- tar products hc ue tes ees lb. 7,423,071 5,631, 487 5, 462, 857 5,542, 811 
$ 6,043,400} 4,532,193 4,697,840} 5,073,026 
21.| Oak, quebracho and similar extracts...... lb. 22,261,854] 23,071,837) 12,235,600} 22,206,600 
$ 1, 103, 673 1,186,161 6, 450 1,320,053 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning!......... $ 8,868,510} 7,459,421] 7,032,319) 8,296,920 
92 |Explosives...... open Meats Re eoiret $ 707,858} 1,314,288| 5,572,351 923, 101 
DP WErHIZerG en ears asa oe LO eRe en eee ee $ 3,714,955| 3,867,402} 4,251,050} 3,706,518 
AAU COLINO sata AIS fies econ Gee ene Benes Ib. 194,515 80,935 140 , 280 
$ 30, 656 10, 465 54 17,181 
Paints and Varnishes— 
2a lenCanboniolaGkewsesnscuielnce piri glen aw nl act A lb. 29,735,074| 27,657,408} 38,886,224) 45,268,826 
$ 1,184, 692 Pagonata 1,583,198} 2,145,570 — 
26 ELV NOPONe oka oe nutes eau ees Mela tae il} ays 19,996,324) 17,754,879) 18,999,905} 20,334, 132 
$ 948, 244 857, 507 932,787 1,017,275 
Dalek RUA CSR TS ane ea auske ate mae on ere othe ne 6,001,575] 6,268,037} 5,717,185} 6,441,423 
; $ 1,151,364 964, 147 1,040, 206 1, 238, 768 
28 Ready-mixed pais: oe uses scree sere gal. 167,763 207, 212 226,791 250, 797 
$ 406, 519 495,062 605, 604 610, 304 
29 Une V arnt Shine eel ions ue aeons rake FRE ciiee gal. 119, 556 122,549 137, 883 121, 928 ‘ 
$ 297,141 277, 549 339, 973 316, OL cae 
SO eeZiinecwinite, cee ce tice Sarr ees ent tee Loe 2,072,403] 2,218,564 1, 7453535} 2,336; 00000 
, $ 156, 484 174,075 137,612 180, 261 
Totals, Paints and Varnishes!......... 6, 420,095 6, 281, 152 7,465,070 8,660,314 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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United Kingdom United States 
, No, 
: 1942 1943 1944 1945. 1942 1943 1944 1945 
P 745, 562 621,942 582, 468 716,277] 2,146,384] 2,915,660| 3,250,081| 3,261,514] 1 
‘ 338, 803 253,602 939/199 287,943 707, 350 961,986]  1,125/305| + 1,161,474 
: 975, 462 237 451 19, 408 104’ 555 75,318 249’ 635 783.364, 1.098005] 2 
3,507,688] 2,403,562} 2,000,026} 1,684,431] 7,588,502} 8, 259,482| 11,955,737] 14,403,519 
- 201, 698 131, 454 83, 591 62,301 433, 388 346, 225 311,031 339,744] 3 
a 983 148 . 391,567 291, 186 318, 160 394,052) 4 
5: 6 z ‘ 1,1737620/ 1,410,641] 1,207/972| 1,1217444] 5 
. 1,617 104 iy — || 46,712)787| 57,116,616] 48,665,813] 46’ 104’ 083 
| = 2 v 9/ 940,337; 14°793,257| 15,924’912| 13/414'933] 6 
i o x Ls 298.717 490,213 697,055 509,916 
i Z 2 35 — || 111,0497081] 90,150'562} 89,398°549| 70,924’544| 7 
“ = ie — || 12'391/848] 11,305,539] 13'086,686} — 9/329'009 
‘ iB 2 s : 8,886,344] 7,350,614] 6,360,115] 7/995.013| 8 
z z % . 2 634.218 497,615 442" 512 522, 600 
; 2,109 31 e 1s] 15,135,321! 13,481.420| 13,692'987| 10,515.733| 9 
1 485 62 a 44, 4'465,907| 4,408,281} 4) 432349] 3623” 920 
: 5, 371 219 9, 086 973, 69,311,484] 79,527,415] 73,953,724| 67,398, 989 
: . ———. “ een | 
69, 365 96, 209 229, 474 234,405] 4,415,999/ 4,538,810/ 4,421,200/ 3,959, 994) 10 
137440 * 2 — || 10,804,642] 10/180,865| 9°152/056| 8,208"540| 11 
1) 440 2 i a 1010/036| 1011/17 914.390 926, 648 
747 3,926 19,768 16, 566 538, 859 732,921 510, 404 808,552) 12 
552, 465 890,129] 1,097,113) 1,632" 731 25” 170 3748 55,230 283371] 13 
282’ 086 316. 412 195/387 166, 138 930,229] 1,307,108 2,356,247| 2, 177,732) 14 
138,177 189/235 117/303 118) 275 246/739 385" 534 653,748 611,805 
1/098 36 _ 6| 5,801,322] 4,370,506] 4,719/098|  4,976/918| 15 
932 - 103 y 109, 4,679,740| 3,523'903| 3'875,649| 4063, 215 
14,279,479] 12,449,554] 10,497,086} 10,522,818] 193,556,139] 224,919,269] 234,060,356] 224,020,486 
k 137,239 42, 199 21, 901 102,078] 3,464,757| 3,912,560| 2,560,419] 2,657,070] 16 
86,545 52/674 35,239 101,685]  4,984'328| 4'719'517| 4'8g9/989| 5.998" 456] 17 
; 184, 294 117,366 393, 095 317,769 66, 380 47, 834 52, 183 51] 18 
; 609, 657 774, 507 568, 870 630,352|| 4,562,837| 6,329,933] 6,480,109] 7,945,848] 19 
% 793, 951 891, 873 891, 965 948,121 4,629,217| 6,377,767| 6,532,292| 7,945, 899 
1,436, 193 975,519 518, 630 406,213] 5,659,058) 4,495,251] 4,834,199! 2,993,215] 20 
1,256,557 915,966 503389 422251] 47139,035| 3.283/421| 3°993'546| —4'296'029 
by a x % 2' 800,772} 2'519.788| 1,091,700) 1.072’ 100] 24 
: 4 : tk 149/098 159,365 69,382 78" 592 
> 1,471,438] 1,080,327 707, 454 584,542) 5,731,798] 4,857,834] 5,264,512| 5,730,398 
3 3, 352 72,355; 3,311,109 64,217 704,506] 1,241,778] 2,261,249 858, 884| 22 
. 178’ 801 21 448 e 3,301,130] 3.458.969/ 4.007/239| 3,351,764] 23 
x < a3 £ ‘4 170/172 80/935 140 86,280| 24 
E i = 22'611 10, 465 54 17,181 
+. 500 : 5 5,600 29,734,574] 27,657,408] 38,886,224] 45,263,226] 25 
| 39 5 553] 1,184,653] 1,123,217] 1,583/198| - 2'145/017 
9,916,252} 9,639,100] 10,099,500] 10,854,250 10/080/072| 8'115,779| 8'900/405| 9479’ 882] 26 
a 468,031 474.014 498, 024 553, 202 480,913 383" 493 434763 464.073 
me 534,411 291.548 149’ 201 365,108] 5,467,164| 5,976,489| 5,567,984 6,076,315] 27 
re 243'937 119,095 77.511 110.733 908,127 845, 052 962,695] 1. 128'035 
B 13.744 5.191 4’ 439 5. 559 154’ 005 202’ 021 299) 352 245, 9381 28 
& 30/258 157606 18/245 19.700 376, 180 479, 456 587,359 590, 604 
b 3 5.097 17318 58 5 114/379 121/143 137/895 121/879] 29 
< 10° 462 2" 989 485 78 286. 411 274.977 339,488 316,697 
e 811,843 : c 648,040] 1,260,560/ 2,218'564| 1,745'535| 1,688'547| 30 
‘a 56, 132 & : 45, 409 100,352 174,075 137/612 134) 852 
1,072,088 783, 587 781, 488 940,425] 5,335,093] 5,497,282 6,683,582/ 7,719,747 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


No. Item 


VIII. Chemicais and Allied Products—concl. 


b )Pertaimers.) cee wort ace ee Re $ 
Soap— 
el a-daauindry BORDN as ON. cide hee eee ke ee ae 
3 | Toilet soap........ Bee nd oak Pan cre $ 
MLOLAIS Boats. ca.c hee eeak ee od Stee $ 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
4JecSuiphate of alumina: oes ten gee tee see 
5 | Ammonia and its compounds............. $ 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ us 
CC Dlorine: Ligtial 7 nwt cue oe aa ee ees Ws 
8.1 *Caleinm, chlormdés. vc. shicvadtas cova pee outs 
9 | Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 
10 1 Sodiuni compoundsg foc eee $ 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p!..... $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
11 POTTS St ery tn sade o Pena , it att te Aen $ 
12 Doll esersce Het aren ead Segre Sey neh Saeene as $ 
BOY EMEG VS ots CAs eee eee Oe re ar eens $ 
Totals, Amusement and Sporting Goods!. $ 
LA AB MISHES satiate Eee $ 
15 |Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
16? Buttonss-AGc re Men Se ous eek One $ 
17} Cases. and boxes, fancy nd 3554 0 ek oetas $ 
18 Jewellery: losD ee > tiene teen ace ee $ 
£9 ie Pocket books, etG@s.7 Soiree ance vee ee $ 
20 Refrigerators and parts. .¢.02) cnet oe $ 
21 | Tobacco pouches, pipes, etc............... $ 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment!.... §$ 
eh MUSICalINStruments. sac. cee ee eee Leet $ 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 

23 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus. .... $ 
24 | Surgical and dental instruments........... $ 
Totals, Scientific and Educational 

Hrottipmentl:a herein ee cee nee $ 
25). Sips anad=Vesselgan wine Aas dens ete hs eon $ 
26;|\Velieles" 7 0.pihtnocnc on ee Oe ene $ 
Pa WORKS OAT ER yo ere ioe che GER eee $ 
PS AUSDECLALTINPOLtS ante ws ccc ys cabin ea einen $ 
293 Cartridges esr Senn, keh on ade ek etanS $ 
30 Electric ENOTES erceace ths annotate aM ve 
$l. Expresssparcels <6 cee: sos een itn eee $ 
$e q|enctlsandupenssentyntiin ase cope eer $ 
$34|Post: Oficemarcelsss ot ..<cscoec momen mee $ 
$4") Preciousistonesyas onic ction $ 
soul Setblersx Eh Cisse .ck.. wil aoc Poe $ 
36 |Waste paper and other waste, n.o.p.......... cwt. 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 


All Countries 


1942 1943 
185, 424 67,070 
2,946,363) 2,918, 400 
227,414 225, 232 
48, 548 16,444 
294, 496 262,901 
819, 563 753, 249 
1,065, 952 976,470 
180, 690 128, 678 
8,795,358} 10,556, 057 
3,063,925} 3,568,496 
6,987,900} 8,937,949 
164, 337 203, 359 
46, 827 103, 034 
50, 434 111,316 
501,317 636, 654 
5,124,365} 4,739,426 
12,464,564) 12,848,243 
66,824,327) 70,548,287 
1, 023, 885 917, 846 
22,104 753 
119,375 29, 877 
1,374,647) 1,056,362 
195, 722 118, 411 
1,144,231) 1,622,758 
385, 061 392, 765 
122,675 63,372 
148, 697 133, 085 
206, 463 264,344 
1,053,397 153, 691 
573,346 532, 182 
4,752,931} 3,941,563 
693, 657 471,618 
2,586,095} 3,527,689 
3,163,247] 3,129, 807 
8,357,377} 9,808,566 
248,573 400, 224 
37,446,999} 66, 809, 086 
490, 126 356, 661 
414,919,466) 327,081,034 
7,111,246} 8, 533,538 
4,973,461) 5,599,473 
70, 546 73, 967 
848, 058 685,315 
111, 265 85, 039 
1,420,650) 1,567,073 
41, 983 41,326 
3,023,994) 2,442,230 
202,177 235,070 
144,081 94, 734 


1944 


180, 876 


2,910,351 
224, 652 
45, 588 


292,570 


693, 852 
905, 244 

- 209, 105 
10,033,373 


640, 024 
4,591,576 


11,951, 806 
80,842,673 


1,339, 669 
, 006 
146, 279 


2,219, 235 


655, 711 


65, 418, 282 
1,014, 422 
281,107,085 
10, 989,016 
24, 420, 326 


485,970,146) 429,337,751] 388,785,538 


1945 


402,176 


2,884, 502 
227, 943 
96, 784 


405, 448 


697, 666 
877, 780 
196, 760 
12,030, 857 
4,056, 553 
6,920, 561 
173, 990 
54, 850 
60,373 
679, 219 
3,698, 147 


11,270, 438 
79,758, 655 


1,195, 151 
122,472 
555, 672 


3,043, 184 


387, 453 
1, 622,918 


525, 788 
844,359 
1,606, 441 
916, 269 
662, 726 
498, 816 


8, 431, 393 


953, 473 
1,559, 884 


3,376,785 


9,215, 794 


3,319, 764 
16, 439, 765 
1, 163,742 
166, 095, 597 
4,909, 591 
9,393, 612 
128, 209 
948, 833 
185, 216 
1,787, 698 
730,526 
3,708,415 
65, 661 
114, 996 


228,326, 683 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $  !1,644,241,933'1,735,076,890'1,758,898,197 1,585,775,142 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS OF IMPORTS 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—concluded 
United Kingdom United States 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944" 1945 
179,477 58, 831 60, 635 32, 785 440 5, 142 120,010 368, 022 
736 - = - 2,945,627| 2,918,400} 2,910,351] 2,884, 502 
36 ~ = - 227, 378 225, 232 224, 652 227, 943 
48,081 260 142 12 22 - 36, 556 83, 688 
51,041 7,086 1,930 2,003 242, 472 238, 811 280, 879 389,770 
75, 861 98, 337 46, 848 93, 511 743, 702 654, 912 647,004 604, 155 
86, 135 118, 278 56, 026 89, 148 979, 817 858, 197 849, 218 788, 632 
40, 874 23,078 63,071 59,517 138, 007 105, 600 146, 034 136, 687 
= - - - 8,795,358] 10,556,057| 10,033,373] 12,030, 857 
- ~ ~ - 3,063,925} 3,568,496/ 3,378,702) 4,056, 553 
- - - - 6,987,900] 8,937,949] 25,827,157) 6,920,561 
- - - ~ 164,337 203, 359 535,319 173, 990 
- - - 600 46, 827 103, 034 72,075 54, 250 
~ - - 733 50, 434 111,316 77,274 59, 640 
24,098 22, 055 17, 834 96, 343 477,219 601, 567 512, 932 489, 687 
1,974,191 993,889} 1,308, 581 537,980] 3,150,174] 2,745,537) 3,282,995] 3, 160, 167 
2,661,558] 1,711,010} 1,866,450} 1,172,336] 9,774,725) 11,059,474] 9, 890,437| 9, 898, 208 
7,844,675] 5,618,579] 8,359,311) 4, 747,598|| 56,672,552] 62,419,027) 69,969,591| 71,309,405 
127, 236 27, 869 40,016 23,447 896, 649 889,943} 1,299,529] 1,097, 128 
21, 815 695 1,732 34,474 82 58 9,780 84, 284 
103, 900 26, 464 28, 063 106, 636 15, 248 3,364 117, 831 441,057 
418, 867 129, 940 116,177 234,713 944, 885 926,245} 2,099,429] 2,711,905 
138, 095 57,016 34,448 64, 758 57,410 61,395 154,083 322, 595 
448, 889 303, 018 333, 300 324, 597 553,918} 1,209,910) 1, 120, 240 999, 398 
15, 518 6,385 2,840 4,551 369, 297 386, 380 493, 365 521,171 
115, 935 46,947 39, 829 68, 814 743 16, 198 298, 553 772,365 
109, 430 96, 044 86, 093 92, 933 10, 698 2,190 466,126] 1,390,520 
168, 631 194, 950 328, 420 335, 383 16, 668 37, 039 247,014 445, 742 
~ - = 903] 1,053,397 153, 691 133, 676 661,419 
144,335 » 82, 197 28,410 59, 855 429,001 449, 985 301, 843 437, 754 
721, 628 480, 890 575, 695 745,305] 3,967,973} 3,388,800] 5,055,711] 7,399, 828 
82, 534 28,740 25, 687 56, 437 608, 909 441,700 530, 194 866, 659 
246, 039 343, 299 244,175 95,679] 2,336,285] 3,184,318] 1,785,045] 1, 457, 112 
150, 514 68, 805 87, 839 90,382} 3,009,024] 3,057,226) 2,805,733] 3,277, 062 
551, 514 491,196 445, 048 342,630 7,793,789} 9,292,549] 7,973,002} 8,754,118 
75 - 1,200 7,376 248, 248 399, 856 653,225} 3,311,575 
1,454,191 416, 543 53,404 142,695] 35,988,794] 66,388,999} 65,364,878] 16, 296, 758 
390, 437 229, 392 319, 082 422, 970 127, 237 685,777 934 
44,536,363] 34,756,865] 16,700,825) 40,372, 698] 366,760,966] 289,360,103} 259,345,449] 113,055, 542 
1,236,396] 2,706,339} 4,749,362} 2,712,808] 5,874,751) 5,827,171] 6,229,584] 2, 196, 783 
~ ~ ~ - 4,973,461) 5,599,473) 24,420,326] 9,393, 612 
~ - > = 70, 546 73,967 295, 656 128, 209 
2,023 91 594 119 846, 006 685, 205 763, 194 948,714 
49, 683 14, 135 7,674 24, 105 61, 502 70,904 101, 233 161,111 
26, 640 15,217 7,462 4,869] 1,393,680] 1,551,633) 1,730,144) 1, 782, 695 
15,369 22,592 25, 216 37,746 2,510 2,249 126, 128 561, 148 
109, 261 41,740 62, 230 191,687|| 2,776,828) 2,346,684) 2,842,304] 3,344, 554 
179 25 388 - 201, 507 234,947 566, 356 565, 661 
717 97 206 - 142, 034 94,441 91,785 114, 996 
 50,305,022| 39,835,772| 23,593,794) 45,918,211] 430,923,040) 385,312,211] 358,507,222| 167,375,975 


161,112,706! 134,965,117 


110,598, 584' 140,517, 448 '1,304,679,665 |1,423,672,48611,447,225,915 |1,202,417,634 
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540 EXTERNAL TRADE 
15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
Norr.— Dashes in this table indicate no exports recorded. 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Marnuy Foop 
Fruits— 
1 | Apples, fresh..... eB k a Nita Pa a ee eLees bbl. 301, 586 292,127 1, 024, 733 572, 238 
$ 1,428, 132 1, 838, 176 6,009, 871 3,401,008 
2 BTUs Cannes. iso Seen etre. fee lb. 13,159,420}; 4,386,905; 3,682,050) 13,433,996 
$ 884, 899 476, 110 427,197 1,566, 404 
SEOtALS MEUITSI EA cheers ae ae eee $ 4,583,378 6, 894, 933 10,585,739) 13,905,413 
Vegetables— 
3 IPRQUA TORS Zech one hy cisiooe en Oe See bu. 509, 162 413,930} 4,067,952 4,078, 229 
$ 691, 999 639,738] 4,711,647 5,710,355 
oS We T DS Mah lag metic es eianke earn tee Leen bu. 3,055, 023 3,959, 946 onzoa Uke 3,378, 211 
$ 1,775,606} 3,566,329 Ott 576 2,416, 631 
5 Ganned! vegetables: come otras lb. 34, 602, 533 8,426,615) 10,266,427] 28,231,276 
$ 2,018, 120 744, 790 819,752 2) 117,520 
6 Rickles-andisaucessienne eae soos lees $ 307, 887 828, 492 709, 637 1, 142, 697 
‘Rotals); Vegetables! ie fre ae nee oe $ 5,409,478] 7,798,985) 13,603,156] 17,595,758 
Grains and Products— 
Grains— 
7 BarleyeN Pe sen ee ete rhe ae bu. 7,695,971] 44,903,783] 40,695,942} 21,868,294 
$ 5,140,228] 32,484,955} 45,588,059} 24,101,380 
8 CAT AAPL pelea. Be Bey endo tee ae bu. 14,345,081] 74,463,476} 83,392,645} 71,116,842 
$ 6,832,920} 42,294,389} 60,863,632} 47,659,619 
9 RVs CAO ROD RES Tare eke eee ie SE bu. 377, 069 5,376, 222 7, 734, 563 4,319,145 
$ IPHONE: 4,090, 839 8, 476, 033 6, 876, 329 
10 Wie at, 5.0 8s eae Nee ene a ONL ase aR aed: bu. | 143,028,424) 219, 249,942} 291,679,709] 329,672,842 
$ 121,817,692} 234, 457, 747| 384,150,471] 475,786,639 — 
Wotale; Girarng.c. (tn jac alent one $ 134, 801, 397 314, 988, 486 500, 892,249) 556, 994, 827 
11 Brans, shorts and middlings.............. ewt. 1, 264, 030 854, 434 729,086 829, 699 
$ 2,291,718 1, 864, 858 1,621,577 1, 862, 665 
LA ee Cereal:foods ts ues ok Se abe LOO $ 905, 689 699, 167 643, 344 773, 641 
13 Mist hen aan Ws eine len ravine wee esc n Mae. bu. 529,373 1,580,471 652, 858 723,021 
$ 661, 573 2,081, 936 1, 147, 607 1, 297, 630 
14 sOatmeal and rolled.oats) 72... se. . ss ne ees cwt. 401, 968 128,516 800, 396 1,191,325 
$ 1,708,740 612, 829 3, 870, 908 5, 698, 602 
15 Wiheatiloureene it are nun sate cere bbl.| 10,638,143) 12,896,995] 13,938,631] 13,730,584 
$ 45,814,133] 66,273,692} 90,001,207} 97,854,944 
Totals, Grains and Products!......... $ 188,755,356} 391,407,046] 606, 800,697] 671,113,303 
Sugar— , 
16s ip Confectionery ase ee nee a $ 1,578,979} 3,298,171 4, 833,478 7,374, 140 
17 Mapleysis arate, cae ak oon ieee f lb. 5,818,214] 3,959,647 4,648,105} 3,961,943 
$ 1,488, 779 1,160,414 1,341, 283 1, 130, 896 
otalss Suoarly save tetas act on eee $ 4,926, 108 5, 352, 666 7, 81658121) > 1 OS 2eiane 
Torats, A. Marnty Foop!.,.......... $ | 206,052,751] 414,254,575] 642,034,874! 717, 900,036 
B. OrgeR THAN Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
18 Willey hly-aaacore tin enh Dame eo 6 pl. gal. 2,166, 513 2,078,211 2,569, 112 4,022,027 
$ 12,174,393} 11,770,081} 14,874,488] 22,976,871 
Totals, Beverages, Aleoholie!.... $ 19,732,739} 17,271,779] 21,109,167) 29,405, 796 
Rubber— 
19s CeBeltinetolaubberis .4.. sinew eee: $ 121,394 43, 133 184,515 975,052 
20 Canvas shoes, rubber soles............... pair 82, 843 press 48,198; 1,050,118 
$ 58,334 9, 246 34,745 1,023,129 
21 Boots and shoes, rubber.................- pair 1, 159, 703 443 451 833, 990 2,083, 697 
$ 1,390, 864 499, 642 1, 630, 654 3, 790, 938 
22 Ecelstandsoleamrieahinx mackie coe $ 12, 584 9,588 451, 814 323, 205 
23 Motor-vehicle tire casings................. $ 7, 756, 602 3,327,651] 12,189,547) 11,568,378 
24 Motor-vehicle inner tubes................. $ 672, 506 316, 858 1,028, 428 1, 108, 238 
25 OSE PONS ne ete ee ON hic Mic gre Eee, $ 98,618 692,411 339, 335 701,516 
Totals Rab beriwws..ckeee eee $ 11,632,184] 6,251,275) 25,666,793 31,328, 264 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Excluding seed potatoes. 
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| 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45 
: Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate no exports recorded. 
United Kingdom United States 
— - ————|— ~ + |No, 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
81, 888 134,672 339,475 258, 535 152,856 101, 156 609, 444 268,957| 1 
243,747 654,299} 1,635,716} 1,393,797 813,069 780,366} 3,824,227] 1,657,337 
6, 561, 129 80, 165 499,510} 4,209,548 362, 309 2,052 155,599} 3,819,162} 3 
=. «271,038 8,906 64, 552 648, 489 34, 768 514 18, 181 256, 853 
| 1,302,933] 1,159,785} 2,402,323} 3,032,106) 2,158,768} 4,676,828]  7,123,602/ 9,441,088 
~ ~ - - 7,798 63,646] 3,460,971] 3,433,319] 3 
= ~ - - 8,544 87,049} 3,870,494] 4,709, 487 
~ - ~ - 2,990,254] 3,938,541] 3,217,774] 3,341,820] 4 
- ~ - _ 1,731,986] 3,546,343] 1,882,793} 2,385,322 
4,915, 612 132,016 349,597 1,672,597] 12,567,441 60, 767 69,910] 10,066,914] 5 
315, 655 13,973 26, 454 118,754 585, 186 16, 732 22,474 600, 051 
. 903 349 2,783 5, 922 113 1,014 497 2,219] 6 
366,848] 1,521,723} 4,126,709 918,139]| 2,549,263} 3,893,255] 5,966,697| 8,066,378 
- - - - 7,390,389} 44,631,379] 40,695,503] 17,812,456] 7 
~ ~ - - 4,873, 267| 32,241,585} 45,587,241] 21,017, 933 
~ ~ ~ 6,625,475] 13,336,841} 73,280,531] 82,357,198] 55,147,523] 8 
~ - _ 3,578,759] 6,125,756] 41,494,410} 60,094,053] 38,218,368 
- 39, 878 341,533] 5,348,238} 7,714,708} 3,088,899] 9 
- ~ - 51,293 205,039] 4,061,116} 8,453,905} 4,978,340 
90,086,714] 96,832,260} 80,704,650] 113,313,762]| 35,625,600] 104,424,654] 180,621,508! 92,258,282] 19 
77,518,820} 98,314,434] 100, 162,587] 163,349,684] 29,228,077] 117,263,508] 243, 822,346] 128,792, 108 
77,899, 237} 99,019,233} 101,232,400] 167,876,308] 40,490,520] 195,524,784] 358,199,596] 193,559,885 
824 - ~ - 1,188,764 773,074 648, 953 719,230] 14 
1, 889 - ~ = 2,160,518] 1,724,106} 1,469,245] 1,640,715 
j 349, 679 - - 7,794 335, 766 409, 158 169,731 49,330] 12 
i 5 15,276 2 “ 202,580] 1,016, 290 70, 930 150, 226] 13 
. = 21,376 = - 259,284] 1,309, 164 133, 894 248,078 
272,141 314 297,513 626, 113 1,751 25,242 310, 896 25,170] 14 
1,086, 486 1,832} 1,338,462] 2,796,069 6, 342 85,198] 1,510,470 89,774 
4,666,781} 7,629,669} 5,629,659] 6,040,988 851, 193 237, 164 124,777 136, 896| 15 
20,742,992) 39,082,010] 36,127,410) 42,266,839] 2,926,323} 1,006, 081 593, 118 666, 957 
; 100,101, 425} 138,127, 158} 138,702, 867) 213,084, 523]) 47,436, 230| 203,343,903] 369,080,953} 200,032, 109 
% 4,306 278, 134 948,532} 2,750,129 16, 109 2,327 396, 367 422,743] 16 
z - + - - 5,805,594] 3,951,528} 4,636,245] 3,942,454) 17 
M4 - - = = 1,435,857} 1,157,776] 1,337,370] 1,124,044 
or 4,314 279, 406 969,933} 2,765,509] 2,555,150] 1,803,961] 2,303,094} 2,584,331 
101,775, 618] 141,091,923] 146,318,587) 220,077, 663]) 54,834,016] 213,866,671] 384,714,226] 220,411,744 
ai 
* 
ig 8,155 3, 826 6, 756 5,418] 1,673,732} 1,685,524]  2,055,327| 3,314,983) 18 
2 48, 458 26, 680 46, 636 36,818] 9,180,750} 9,319,461] 11,402,247] 18, 100,910 
fe 63,015 29, 969 63, 849 48, 875|| 9,507,678] 11,491,893] 14,509,579] 20,631,080 
9,116 2 182 708 105 1,610 23,944] 19 
~ - = 190,764 96 40 5,000 398, 985) 20 
- - - 153, 257 201 51 4,150 ‘436, 903 
662, 168 5,002 ce 1,149,795 223 lf 362, 448 243,395) 21 
a 838, 931 8,996 - 2,149, 236 407 71} 1,061, 600 733, 053 
pe 3,748 - - Pim = 7,835 415, 135 252,977| 22 
_ 3,642,555} 1,014,214) 6,014,444) 4,719,738] 1,391,400 624,876] 3,505,673] 2,313,593] 23 
—- 282, 202 95, 596 442,377 388, 075 141,762 74,540 349, 397 302, 203} 24 
f . 18,095 482,214 29,391 43 413 95,779 75, 929 210,032} 25 
3 7 5,178,397; 1,675,794| 6,617,015] 7,666,317] 1,673, 603 1,691,853] 14,217,054] 15,411,044 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
EE ————————————————————————  ——————————__ nnn 


All Countries 
No. Item 
1942 1943 1944 » 1945 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. OrnerR THAN Foop—concluded 
Seeds— 
Lil POloveriscedipnce eacs.c spe eens ios. lebaroted lb. 153,570! 86,4361} 6,498,372) 19,144, 186 
$ 2,029, 879 927,995 1,185, 815 5,201, 506 
DH MENT AKSO Ca severeloe ise ese a etme euesaveraatn oe bu. 3,378,620} 8,357,002} 6,453,395} 1,182,068 
$ 7,451,860] 24,366,885} 20,609,662} 3,768,907 — 
Se) (Tr ASSSCOG Iai hot reine rite clea eae eee lb. 323,2811 643,769} 8,196,846] 11,104,185 
$ 518, 678 1,055, 488 1,057, 125 1,354, 317 
AP otatoess SECU cree courte tine orhclerse: ori semen eres bu. 1,434,985] 1,351,313) 2,587,884) 3,163,016 
; $ 1,740,047} 2,190,846] 4,063,658) 5,464,679 
a | 
Motals soeedse eee semen e cals ate eee ee $ 12,031,223] 28,934,971] 27,692,314) 17,337,880 
64 weVobacco legtecuec cuenta ee ere cae lb. 12,774,701] 12,848,481) 12,370,292) 15,567,874 
$ 3,789, 914 4, 241, 203 4,933,341 6,722,709 
6 | SHlayiand fodder. s ca. sporeachat ea eperern $ 1,693,724] 8,204,457) 12,601,528) 8,119,890 
Torats, B, Orner THAN OODLE aries $ 51,725,553] 69,502,319] 99,230,441) 101,545,051 © 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products 220 ok ce pan aires 257,778,304) 483,756,894] 741,265,315] 819,445,087 
Il. Animals and Animal Products . 
Animals, Living— 
PE WGA EET Ee tins Merete oie, dee mane Saunt No. 215,778 62,725 59, 173 79,507 
$ 17,586,412} 9,603,688} 9,156,475) 12,257,388 
S| HET OrRes: Spte tert Ae aerate ma eae cnc ee ee No. 4,764 17,697 22,196 19,059 
$ 548,355} 1,419,789] 1,346,253 1,386,949 
rr BE Shia haat emis Uteet na SL ee oR me A ere No. 5, 999 9,326 DE 9,218 
$ 50,327 108, 713 103, 612 1315325559 
Totals, Animals, Living ?............. ¢ | 19,249,598] 11,414,807| 12,857,484} 15,845,369 
Fishery Products— q 
Fish, Fresh— 
10 WODSLOLS aie Pee cics sete nS ewt. 121127 122,491 153, 924 190,388 
$ 3,004,577} 4,331,095} 5,786,784) 9,518,018 ] 
il BALINON <2 foaasee a inca eos SMO. sae ees cwt 48,073 48,479 37,739 53,669 | 
$ 983, 152 1,461, 222 1,177, 184 1, 408, 360 4 
12 White fshmtth tits es sear tetanic cewt. 146,041 138, 226 147, 702 136, 858 ‘ 
$ 2,680,175 3, 403, 926 3,496,327 3,587,236 
Totals hich wemeshi2 sees ae aes one $ 18,858,259] 27,520,898} 31,477,878] 44,232,442 — 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
13 Coadfishdivediene. -arkiisiemiscise emit eels cewt. 237,795 208, 187 223, 420 232,873 
$ 3,366,372] 3,488,007} 4,002,684) 4,171,197 q 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.'..... $ 7,299, 935 8,409,410) 10,458,571) 11,791,019 
Fish, Preserved— 
14 IGoDSters;<CANNGG .2 6 seteeree cues cra sthie er ewt 16, 526 24,010 29,325 24, 750 
$ 928,998] 2,242,661) 3,146,882} 2,689,566 
15 Salmon,cCannedi:... steer ecw eae rere cwt 776, 574 591, 243 540, 039 96, 140 
$ 14,427,435} 12,110,563} 11,065,864) 11,789,788 
16 PATON ves suie ons cok ae ele ese ee owt. 40,514 3,416 15, 224 16,931 
$ 529,561 50, 934 268, 604 361, 910 5 
Totals, Fish, Preserved 2............. $ 21,770,777| 20,972,159] 21,232,683) ~23, 864,759 3 
Totals, Fishery Products ”............ $ 49,786,965] 57, 148, 016 63, 853, 850} 80,225, 623 
Furs— 
Furs, Undressed— 
17 BOA ELS ie aso! abc a RNS oe ay aera $ 2,610,610] 4,906,481} 5,813,426) 5,637,951 
18 Lacs, a UR SRN ce DO on Pe ae ore Des Eon hi” $ 4,442,923] 6,775,788] 5,622,392) 5,554,462 — 
19 IMPS EOH Ss arte eter cleat are, Rate ote one erate $ 559, 483 680, 491 768, 579 939,632 
20 Mitra let sen heat Nate os. hate trea re horas $ 4,283,918} 6,292,459} 6,793,705) 9,598,353 — 
21 MAIS ort oo ee oaste aie oheictacee as Cn cite aed ove $ 1,133,774 2,791, 426 2,547, 958 2,759, 033 
Totals, Furs, Undressed ?..\).......... $ 17,381, 846] 25,584,189} 26,203,698] 28,521,248 
IPotale MHUrssis cece can hoses tea ok ee $ 17,976,615] 26,448,522) 27,029,329} 29,572,474 — 
1 Bushels. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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873, 502 
10,347,030 
3, 190, 900 
1, 205 


9,444,719 


_—_—————————_ [J 


111,220,337 


Lae focaes ecae ee fae | 


485, 892 


738, 518 
13,860, 849 


48,977,343 
18,767, 526 


& 5,013 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 
3,0021, 1,110,450) 2,803,595 100,0291 83,432!) 5,381, 932 
74,041 451,276} 1,277,490] 1,414,327 853, 943 734, 257 

492, 231 400 1,476] 3,374,458] 7,860,659} 6,445,566 
1,201,321 2,520 8,214) 7,433,295) 23,143,528) 20,566, 918 
1,8751| 1,442,880} 2,510,320 314,046: 636,525!) 6,698,495 
6, 660 144, 278 246, 007 471,171} 1,020,104 896, 724 
< = = 878,473} 1,056,622} 1,995,560 
= = = 1,056,434) 1,691,083] 2,918,454 
1,507,127] 1,192,378] 2,466,060] 10,423,016] 26,849, 896 25, 269, 500 
9,743,526] 8,528,844] 12, 406, 262 51,971 232 340 
3,408,317} 3,594,457} 5,532,507 12,737 104 214 
= = = 742,994] 7,349,498) 11,684,453 
6,715,167) 13,184,100] 16,894,101] 24,397,934] 50,571,760 69, 590, 997 
147,807,090 159,502,687) 236,971,764] 79,231,950) 264,438,431] 454,305, 223 
= 1 212,393 58, 595 53,275 
= 5,000 4,500), 17,280,260] 9,173,567} 8,452,313 
= = 4,397 17,014 20, 922 
= = = 494,961} 1,324,210) 1,172,800 
= = = 170 520 241 
= = = 4,430 22,304 10, 800 
= 5,000 6,920), 18,821,810) 10,755,521) 11,829,246 
> = = 121, 127 122,491 153, 924 
= = = 3,004,577} 4,331,095] 5,786,784 
= = = 48,016 48,479 37, 720 
= = 5 981,523} 1,461,222) 1,176,644 
a = = 145, 992 188, 226 147,702 
z = = 2,679,225} 3,403,926} 3,496,327 
1,058,292) 3,720,482] 3,891,893] 18,364,580 26,461,566) 27,754, 239 
10,023 11,500 = 128, 427 98,469 91, 821 
176, 237 191,209 = 1,962,599} 1,868,057} 1,870,872 
304, 105 394, 461 56,690) 4,555,852) 4,982,617| 5,984,521 
= 1,352 306 16, 500 23, 988 27,949 
= 79,032 20, 644 927,062} 2,240,863} 3,064,332 
555, 922 512, 445 398, 532 3,508 14 = 
11,605,958] 10,664,747} 9,147,916 39, 502 370 s 
660 69 46 6,595 = 363 
9,957 2,115 1,575 144, 628 = 7,507 
15, 851,731} 13,524,653} 9,190,560l| 1,384,484 2,499,442) 3,641,062 
17,214,328] 17,640,527) 13,139,473] 26,156,550 34,184,049) 38,059, 401 
= = 53,658) 2,606,655} 4,903,976] 5,812,326 
62, 160 28, 303 777,285), 3,911,216] 6,153,040} 4,998,301 
= + 6, 725 547, 355 674, 450 762, 259 
= = 124,778 4,277,915} 6,287,113] 6,792,475 
= = 38,288] 1,119,290) 2,769,770) 2,526,991 
66, 844 28,303) 1,358,485] 16,708,820] 24,918,945] 25,538,085 
66, 844 28,321/ 1,363,727] 16,869,153] 25,086,912] 25,748,651 
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544 EXTERNAL TRADE 
15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, : 
All Countries 
No. Item ————— 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
II. Animals and Animal Products— concluded 
fs Feainvandbristless sitenmn aoisebrr act « bekaae $ 444,158 398,994 892,035 989,008 
I Hidecrand skinsraws meee vars. «csi cwt. 66, 036 BOmoL 36,016 34, 757 
$ 851, 814 564, 827 541,073 557, 877 
Sh eather unmanutacuureds 4..)2 sal sires erecta $ 5,742, 492 3,362,315 2,910,079 4,004, 397 
4 \Leather; manufactured. ol) ic... 00 6 es ele $ 3, 144, 208 2,788,916] 3,552,692 3, 748, 363 
Meats— 
5 IBACOnmanG Haliise here sult ce ica ee ay anh cwt 5,281,325] 5,629,656 6,957,574] 4,498,346 
: $ 100, 623,419] 116,121,532} 148,300,639} 96,493,111 
Geen Beelutreshteys wasn tao ica sua te eee cw 139, 205 97,001 1,032,038 1,899, 409 
$ 2,487,942 2,002,922} 20,052,019] 37,797,760 
vi Ror le Hires roaster toe cer eee esha ee cewt. 14,990 166, 254 119, 824 9,512 
$ 355,082] 3,512,451 2,627,995 271, 840 
Sil Bork, dry saltedsmickledoei ie oscars ewt. 83, 864 84,772 107, 248 119, 007 
$ 908, 913 1,081,331 1, 421,353 1,764,399 
9 EP Ouluiivee cs neae Kila Acne MOE ae AR ICT eS, pr gee lH oe 1,875, 794 706,893} 16,117,482] 11,162,289 
$ 598, 565 239, 433 4,904,366} 3,197,844 
SPOGHIE VCR LR eet get hicel ete eee tm $ 110, 428,586] 130,790,199} 192,000, 812} 166,974,394 
Milk and Its Products— 
10 he Butters. 2, Gtenee aa wake eee Be on aN ewt 16, 009 94, 086 47, 267 55, 983 
g 580,019 3, 819, 800 1,881,278| 2,235,749 
11 (HECSEATE, Ait tested» cite eves: wat en a ewt 1,415, 039 1,297, 410 1,314, 292 1,354, 098 
$ 26,903,714] 26,811,113} 27,062,454) 27,909,305 
435 |° OMillkeMprocesse digi ct secu eae ewt. 668, 896 457,212 463, 380 1,021,272 
$ 6,775,900) 5,221,577 5,418,581} 12,092,924 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!....... $ 34,261,317} 36,065,230) 34,814,277] 48,256, 513 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— ; 
18 Fish and whale oil..... gb) One gee tne 3 HG Tp d eb 800, 988 775, 421 1,388,090 1,494, 548 
; $ 2,106, 851 3, 160, 197 4,773,901 4,574, 940 
14 Lard and lard substitutes................. ewt 16, 123 7,385 323,105 31,099 
$ 204, 839 119,974} 3,959,077 430, 843 
d Beg vied REZ Row paneer At aie ache rah eee er tcs Re Svar Ba ot cwt 48 632 61, 113 17,019 
$ 527 5, 830 477, 569 161,410 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes! $ 2,323, 455 3,297,110 9,237,047) 5,201,096 
16 (Begs Gneludes dried)..05. i285 tl ae - $ 9,785,939} 15,068,890) 21,872,217) 44,119,601 
2s) ELoniesoeecee nrc sect en Shy eee treet aes cheng lb. 1, 935, 533 15,116 23, 855 24,360 
$ 223, 442 2,001 4,586 4,627 
18 I Sausage Casingsrcy ov: she ota sigite eis! letters! ata tle $ 1, 453, 677 1,322, 053 1, 810, 457 1,641, 186 
gio BES all cts 22 sane SR RC Sata a arene gt re cwt 48, 484 25, 469 176, 410 34, 568 
$ 91,184 50, 085 493,213 70, 882 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ | 256,725,462) 289,566,022 372,925,562| 398,063,480 
I. Fibres and Textiles 
90 Coton ee rr ee eee See isin $ 12,622,339} 8,133,034) 9,251,759} 10, 141,068 
91 |Silk socks and stockings................ doz. pair 34,361 . $01 - = 
271, 646 3,010 - = 
22 als TH ANULACEULETON 1.0. 9an ac sieiam aeitene: $ 11, 288 1, 892 53 
Wool— 
yD al AWD LS EAE tok ci fare) Sis) euler Ohne ate eat ete lb. 249, 878 1,807,020} 13,098,454} 10,174, 121 
$ 107,727 723,798| 4,889,482} 3,748,447 
D4P le AWoollen CLOLDINoo ars as semen nae aise $ 2,148,572 7,322,525] 15,912,169] 11,336, 4386 
Eo tals VO ttre serrate borraietcaie nals $ 3, 264, 950 9,057,644] 24,592, 233 19,558,724 
25 |Silk, eas CTRL Ra Scio SR eae eee $ 2, 826, 273 4,521,697 6, 551, 940 8, 961, 459 
96 1 Binder stwane: sito ee te se een eres ewt 323, 165 181,356 118, 864 238, 962 
$ 2,744, 940 1,770, 419 1,244,293) 2,793, 834 
97) [elt om anu aCbures tii iiticedi dale eens sages oleberees $ 474,925 439, 408 511, 564 414,710 
Pehl Ree VSaclSS Alt Sat cn EAAE A i), RADA ERP OR certain tA RRS ewt. 122,062 159, 193 98,019 94,117 
$ 1,121,344 1, 258, 630 1,186, 405 1, 240, 651 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles !........ $ 28,931,925} 30,620,390) 59,742,201) 56,881,105 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS OF EXPORTS 545 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 
‘ United Kingdom United States 
| 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
205, 075 101, 940 41,810 590 238, 548 296, 383 850, 139 977,563} 1 
fe ~ - 134 66, 030 32,511 36,001 16,584] 2 
- - - 15, 939 851, 693 564, 827 540, 327 300, 023 
526, 700 466,332 675, 101 796,484) 3,267,067} 1,977,119] 1,298,939] 1,220,837] 3 
762, 532 383, 312 430,753 464, 149 296,334 503, 284 273, 412 637,094) 4 
5,249,519) 5,603,093] 6,923,103] 4,460,693 - - - - | 5 
99,723,878] 115,344,888] 147,268,341] 95,359,210 14 - - = 
- 3, 856 980,800} . 1,843,777 42, 408 54 - 661] 6 
- 60,365}. 18,942,277] 36,548, 926 720,011 887 - 18, 622 
- 149, 124 103,751 - 84 35 - Shave 
- 3,078,515} 2,214,551 - 2,114 539 - 38 
- - - 45 - 2 - - 8 
- - - 1,083 - 55 - - 
- 58,230] 2,165,048 - 833,547 10,080] 12,762,038] 10,413,616} 9 
- 20,112 700, 025 - 258, 106 3,13f|}. 3,777,158) 2,927,382 
102,216, 022] 122,331,637] 180,098,320] 138,867,795] 1,445,976 169,013} 4,000,197} 3,573,973 
- | 70, 892 2 - 38 ~ - - | 10 
= 2,940, 098] - 66 - 1,487 - - - 
- 1,313,740} 1,266,047} 1,288,729) 1,328,554 70,675 1,049 1,445 1,444] 11 
24,558, 965| 25,895,674] 26,319,221] 27,123,611] 1,523,894 38, 126 52, 426 51,385 
9,434 6, 605 2,676 25, 460 1 - 52,449] 12 
248, 699 155, 166 25, 803 377, 780 20 8 - 453, 065 
24,807,664] 28,990,938] 26,345,090] 27,502,948] 1,526,843 250, 244 58, 682 630,784 
. 201, 288 49,981 10, 608 20,291 470,316 512,672] 1,051,021] 1,068,183] 13 
; 1,684, 431 463, 395 690, 966 654, 885 820,038] 2,350,515} 3,625,515} 3,158,010 
; = - 89, 213 14, 434 4, 876 2 4,017 1,793| 14 
- - 1,066, 456 170,796 57,268 29 65, 240 30,577 
# = ~ ~ - 582 8,021 6,547| 15 
= = - - - 5, 236 76, 984 56, 554 
K 1,084, 568 463,618} 1,757,662 825, 901 877,366] 2,358,140) 3,791,089] 3,245,531 
¢: 9,101,095) 14,371,882] 21,224,833] 43,025,812 39,373 70, 801 35, 850 465,709| 16 
? 1, 888, 484 - - - 8, 534 4,256 40 - |17 
a 216, 297 ~ ~ - 1,367 874 7 - 
& 801,348 844,887| 1,288,543 836, 387 595, 208 427,901 452, 685 706,494| 18 
a S = ~ - 48, 484 25, 469 176,410} 34,568] 19 
ne es . 3 - 91, 184 50, 085 493,213 70, 882 
158,646,446] 185,268,529] 249,572,248] 226,902,113] 71,911,402] 77,312,138] 88,260,093/ 103,711,186) 
389, 753 302, 600 727,964| 1,467,112!) 2,903,942 435, 129 541,756 766, 880] 20 
17 - - - 5 1 - - | 21 
4 139 - - - 59|- 10 - - 
% 68 - - - 2,959 1,197 - — | 22 
st = - - - 219,221] 1,786,067] 13,081,815] 10,136,510] 23 
i - - - 91,957 712,037| 4,880,664) 3,718,555 
Am 76,191 2,104 3,934, 625 905,915} 1,308,201 848, 295 843,393] 24 
= 78, 304 142,138 5, 942,040|| 1,309,135} 2,623,123] 5,999,477] 4,827,400 
F 273,689| 2,779,976 4,769, 359 8,455 26,251 12,831 211,094] 25 
‘ke = 22,000 - 323, 165 159, 356 113,300 148, 347| 26 
= = 309, 140 - 2,744,940] 1,461,279} 1,185,874] 1,568,083 
hg 1,322 205 2,205 12,571 8,291 10, 220 8,307| 27 
bg - 994 938 121, 400 156, 962 95,314 92,370] 28 
# - 7,462 7,818 1,114,820} 1,241,515) 1,163,145) 1,221,653 
: 5,316,162 14,527,453] 9,610,539] 6,873,638] 9,701,716] 10,217,367 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 


1 Logs; Douglass: : ices teles dx, seat tes M ft. 
2 Dogs hardwood. :...c0kveuse...). « See wae M t. 
3 Poles, telegraph and telephone.......... No. 
4 Railroad) CIOS f. 0405 J Ashe pike ane No. 

Totals, Logs and Round Timber!.... $ 

BU eet Fetes Seats Ve. ERs Using eee es M 

Planks and Boards— ; 
6 Tie) Oe se SR Geen 1a ha Cate 2a M ft 
v/ Douglas firsseree nse OO nee M ft 
8 PERO e Pieter ge als Sienna oe ecg aaa writ. 
9 SPTUCCHE Reise stadt e azieine eens oe Mi 
Totals, Planks and Boards!.......... M of 
104 Pulpwoodssre iwi. cec ee ee cord 
11 Shinglesn., cere eee Led 

ER i A DOOKS. 5. Soke: weet Sete Rates ao a din $ 
13 cP MS poolwood spe swes le s.xsicre neste ie cioae ees M ft 
4 elim bers SQUATON cbrmaneitincncere Gis teens M ft 

Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 

bbs Diece WE Ube Wee § 

16 peel Bare PAE, 5:, NERA as hee 3 AAR $ 
17 Cheniten ie aae..} . isbn tudt Sonica amt ewt. 
18 BMechaniegigns «.. ..fet).ctean ceaeee we owt 
fotals; Wood-pulp tiveats.ehs ei Ree 

Totals, Wood, Manufactured !......... $ 
19 Pet board, wall board and paper board.. ewt. 
20 3| eH OOKS DAP CT ten tane avsts.o anata ya arhe einen sft 
Qi lie Newsprintipaper?... 6. sac mice cs | set teaten wet 
22 | Wrapping paper............... fa ote aie Oe Oe nia 
23 | Newsprint paper, mutilated and waste seal 

DADC eee: «ok cine Se nee $ 

Aotalsweaper.22 ,,.. teal eee au een $ 

24 |Books and printed matter.................. $ 

Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper 26s. Se Eocene $ 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


Wood, Unmanufactured— 


Logs and Round Timber— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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All Countries 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
1,258 435 18,182 12,983 
92,116 9, 488 438, 607 313,099 
20,589 22,633 23, 188 15, 684 
1,354,490] 1,716,419} 1,814,264] 1,153,412 
274, 980 251, 688 732, 627 232, 968 
1,234,412} 1,067,997) 3,631,679] 1,368,620 
2,261, 409 693,440] 2,049,785] 1,053, 671 
2,496, 301 812,806} 3,085,646} 1,645,531 
8,496,666] 5,689,786] 11,823,370} 11,731,812 — 
117,287 91, 957 ~ 40,670 25,981 
591, 871 530, 853 268, 956 173, 866 
64,179 69,941 87,092 92,577 
4,269,227} 5,111,803] 6,483,356] 7,039,234 
741,303 561,141 544, 899 611, 906 
24,057,746] 19,212,664] 20,838,303] 24,513,798 
169,780 145, 856 138, 862 151,611 
7,618,606} 7,547,801] 8,145,250] 9,628,316 
928, 356 647, 668 725,994 726, 542 
33,546,878} 29,838,747] 37,743,753} 38,296,750 
2,166,073} 1,726,476} 1,862,003! 1,977,348 
80,115,443] 74,182,168} 90,119,300] 98,934) 569 
1,808,406] 1,408,363} 1,390,826] 1,576, 821 
20,314,253] 18,565,265] 20,012,285] 23,881,928 
2,694,255] 1,449,816] 1,474,549] 1,651,061 
10,714,159] 6,210,565] 6,984,078] 8,000,968 
2,518,619] 3,712,756] 5,610,304] 6,874, 590 
19, 290 23, 476 92,121 33, 685 
1,172,475] 1,411,068} 1,650,819} 2,948 635 
13, 883 14, 800 20, 516 23, 694 
576, 452 556, 336 830,224} 1,060,012 
132, 851,226] 125,289,282] 155,658,672] 168,695,666. 
36,358 19, 834 24,354 10,519 
869,084} 1,006,275] 1,038,860] 1,176,476 
23,896,608] 24,795,556} 22,783,460| 22,477,781 
83,174,372] 88,042,077| 89,713,703] 91,777,819 
5,567,290} 5,458,006} 4,730,902] 5,478,110 
10,507,449} 10,068,592] 10,134,383] 12, 101,310 
30,214,927} 31,129,131] 28,161,615] 28,690,537 
95,266,873] 100,012,775] 101,563,024) 106,054, 911 
97,787,846] 103,152,555} 105,084,487| 111,209,372 
2,521,835) 1,712,940] 2,087,343} 2,243, 631 
7,853,991| 5,620,624) 7,666,025] 8, 457,490 
119, 363 203, 864 348, 080 342, 480 
917,884} 1,558,247] 3,012,611] 3,062,502 
60,105,814} 56,205,769} 56,115,515] 61,178,918 
141,065,618] 144,707,065] 157,190,834] 179,450,771 
682, 066 458, 508 509, 822 581,912 
3,403,653] 2,862,411] 3,257,014| 3,770,572 
1,310, 198 943, 356 993,454| 1,147,121 
2,254,533] 1,774,389] 1,989,950] 2,427,568 
157, 838, 084| 160,825, 462] 177,290,282] 203,011,992 
1,328,240] 1,802,359] 2,867,570] 5, 123,512 
389,805,396] 391,069,658} 440,901,011| 488,040,542 


c DETAILED STATISTICS OF EXPORTS 547 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1942-45—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
a No. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
- - - - 1,202 435 18, 182 12,983] 1 
- ~ - - 19, 583 9, 488 438, 607 313,099 
15, 983 15, 953 16,485 9,943 4,125 6,368 6,614 5,338] 2 
1,195,316] 1,388,498} 1,348,434 749,294 133, 999 301,020 463, 062 363,753 
- - - - 230, 684 172, 550 244, 227 192,698] 3 
= - - - 1, 180,722 895,570} 1,196,709} 1,020,890 
1,571,082 359,567| 1,650,111 794, 456 662, 632 330, 398 392, 949 187,064} 4 
1,780, 302 432,162} 2,578,191} 1,279,607 684,777 374,457 504, 053 270, 805 
: 2,976,212} 2,167,913} 4,716,747] 6,309,946] 5,374,067) 3,267,256) 4,643,547) 4,894, 231 
é = - 1,000 - 116, 967 91,654 39, 670 25,899} 5 
- -— 7,560 - 590, 687 529, 132 261,396 172, 959 
.y 17,299 20, 657 32, 599 41, 409 46, 690 49, 092 54,194 50,350] 6 
a 1,372,617; 1,710,428} 2,471,917] 3,044,439] 2,882,525} 3,381,877} 3,984,740) 3,898, 591 
276, 848 411,755 355, 828 428, 103 423,553 86, 889 106,081 85,284] 7 
8,320,020} 13,615,602] 13,042,302] 16,587,275] 13,891,850} 2,919,567) 3,868,871] 3,141,329 
: 19, 950 29, 630 25, 942 24, 838 143, 592 107, 682 99, 294 104,201] 8 
r 1,160,991] | 1,806,877| 1,801,843) 1,768,726) 6,105,737} 5,214,972) 5,830,876) 5,921,795 
4 260,281] © 262,005 267,649 216, 610 633, 785 367,495 442,170 481,311} 9 
9,706,681] 12,812,818] 14,664,383] 10,784,007] 22,297,743} 15,809,401) 21,912,655) 25, 683,586 
644, 566 892,271 839, 567 865,836 1,424,687 729, 201 878, 141 929,111 
22,495,138] 35,537,756] 38,105,685] 38,647,395] 53,141,003) 33,568,015) 44,545,191) 50,201,375 
3,366 ~ - - 1,805,040] 1,408,363} 1,390,826} 1,576,821] 10 
39, 197 ~ - - 20,275,056} 18,565,265] 20,012,285] 23,881,928 
= ~ - - 2,684,799] 1,440,088] 1,443,624] 1,605,800) 11 
- - - - 10,672,522} 6,154,946] 6,777,646} 7,692,553 
1,541,544] 2,558,677} 3,279,407] 4,031,759 77,334 356, 815 558, 522 502,338] 12 
i 10, 493 11, 167 9,201 14,007 8,797 12, 309 12, 920 19,678] 13 
& 698, 417 684, 590 676,780} 1,194,399 474, 058 726, 478 974,039] 1,754,236 
2,826 10, 268 11,970 12; 7,441 1,278 462 306| 14 
139, 400 343, 769 463, 853 569, 669 265, 449 54, 533 17,776 8,458 
33,564,141] 52,840,932] 60,772,567] 62,089,921] 93,385,007} 65,942,486] 81,195,698) 91,943, 438 
: a 2 : = 80 337 118 99| 15 
786, 679 830, 108 999,315} 1,082,096 - 12 - - | 16 
4,375,024] 4,211,009] 4,804,595] 4,618,514] 19,144,810} 20,104,107) 17,263,406) 16,898,702) 17 
15,014,772] 15,367,688} 19,155,841] 19,412,140} 66,949,423) 70,981,457) 67,571,853} 68,304, 266 
1,498.037| 1,046,970] 1,034,850} 1,194,384] . 4,060,734) 4,411,036} 3,662,284) 4,244,058) 18 
2,928,498] 1,973,414] 2,195,003] 2,861,017] 7,560,570} 8,095,178) 7,837,995) 9,112,675 
5,881,125} 5,267,838} 5,856,164] 5,817,694], 23,948,509} 25,380,853) 21,556,224) 21,872,610 
17,950,527| 17,349,975] 21,393,993] 22,276,514] 76,087,788) 80,969,868} 77,081,637] 79,589,366 
19,029,396] 18,730,499] 22,926,073} 23,820,219} 76,521,433] 81,619,533) 78,050,823) 81,568,314 
722,141 421,490 805, 459 903,412] 1,556,722] 1,049,154) 1,002,214 958,176| 19 
2,565,219 1,628,075] 3,316,721] 3,697,574] 4,291,586} 2,981,473) 2,955,772) 2, 883, 996 
, 050 - 40 15, 923 4,664 4,672 443 3,159] 20 
52,972 - 362 146,177 22,591 35, 089 10, 254 23,981 
702, 457 608, 536 838,164} 2,112,966] 55,843,614] 50,893,828} 48,179,202} 50,671, 287| 21 
1,704,069} 1,773,834] 2,557,791] 6,564,645) 130,519,094] 129,787,019] 183,398,723) 146, 507,805 
116,378 75,318 103,707 216,349 202, 509 27,284 27,336 17,074] 22 
615, 800 408, 161 568,109} 1,244,300 770, 656 119,165 127, 882 74,102 
5,458 - 12,334 104,066] 1,290,179 941, 967 979,502} 1,027,716] 23 
6, 687 - 31,519 258,072] 2,219,580] 1,772,168} 1,955,321} 2,128,325 
4 5,145,878]  4,065,517| 6,697,321] 12,259, 676]| 137,952,484) 135,022,933) 138,729,430} 152,541,919 
40,379 297,165 402, 576 315, 419 972,212 836,118] 1,671,542} 3,274,588] 24 
ed 57,779,794 75,934,113] 90,798,537] 98,485,235) 308,831,136 283,421,070) 299,647,493) 329,328,259 
e I ee ere as ee Se A a 
. 50871—354 
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548 EXTERNAL TRADE 

15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
All Countries 
No Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
V. Iron and Its Products 

1 |Ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, ete SiMe ut CIN eS ton 132, 104 140, 504 104, 850 137. 22 
$ 19,485,405}; 21,415,119} 15,660,622) 14,925,295 
2 Pigg MNOS AMC sOUULEtS = eames ctumens a4 uahelelns ton 35, 287 8, 234 , 539 66, 737 
$ 1,021,777 1,278, 523 1,353,521 4, 505, 589 
SH SCFAp ALONOMmsbeOlee un. | dees cles vi getter: ton 57,348 105, 737 8,304 28, 459 
$ 742, 461 1,390,391 1,017, 549 387,006 
#£ | Rollang-millprodnetshs «sccsucasrot ys o-\se om otek ton 39, 255 39, 935 161,346 132,731 
$ 2,839,084] 4,594,686} 10,129,635} 10,188,798 

Si ubestancdepipes mca -.co aeaccabtiens a oe see tire $ 820, 363 459,189} 2,429,330) 3,095,601 

GOW TE ieee aoe tae eee cf) a atineaiaeenrs toe, eRe $ 1,040,770 956,635} 2,111, 606 2. 660,799 

TaAlbarine Ma VISM ents 5 sciss 4. os leet Meee ares $ 9,121,748] 10,288,789] 13,433,857} 20,196,085 

8 |\Pandware-andeutlersy: ./ idee. gens cosh niet $ 3,090, 344 3,163,097 3,575, 329 4,076,988 

Machinery— ‘ 

OS Ge Adon smMachineSt...c +e aeumeed pocorn wee $ 299, 297 64,763 12,344 31,204 
10 Electric vacuum cleaners.............+.-- $ 19, 515}¢ 2,003 2,129 1,576 
li EWN Mae INES Me nea atis a «sei aha nie arene miner $ 1, 457, 538) © 322, 626 471, 404 945, 733 
12 Washing machines and parts.............. $ 21,698 6, 340 33, 230 176, 032 
AS dloekupewritersianedspantsisaas son ean. brane cee $ 616, 065 148, 049 522,979 36, 469 
14 | Metal-working machinery................. $ 9,007,679} 2,610,747 9,033, 293 7,194,753 

Motalse-Machineryits sense eee ee: 16,147,568} 10,043,206) 24,947,313] 19,868,680 — 
1D MOOS ee AG eaves os ceh A cic. La tet eae ER $ 17/352) 200 1,077, 148 1,665,526) 2,042,323 
Vehicles— 
1642 Antomobrlesstretoivt.< str ete ase No. 159,377 165, 910 144,151 122,768 
$ 190, 430, 347| 240,637,118 te Rn 206,729, 941 
17 Automobiles, passenger...........-.-...> No. 5, 283 172 44 
$ 3, 881, 264 162, 542 89, Bb 65, 537 
1S) Atitonrobnlesh parts: Ol...geec. aa hotec.)utotaeeste re $ 62,960,913] 213,942,858) 139,344,916] 93,852,013 
Totals, Vehicles!..................... §$ | 828,257,346] 507,423,955) 483,246,539) 351,889,317 
19 |Guns, rifles and other firearms........... Brae: 73,659,449] 143,900,491] 239,575,589) 82,746,505 
Totals, Iron and Its Products '..... $ | 467,121,489] 716,644,883) 772,935,430] 555,090,103 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
20 | Aluminum in bars, blocks, rods, sheets, etc. . ewt 6, 289, 666 7,507,670} 5,967,017 7,683, 550 
$ 112,154,078) 124,460,894) 95,804,012) 122,848,793 
OIMUDEASS Eatin oe ee Cees Pee eee $ 3, 227, 534 7,424, 675 75066; 662|—> “A362. 747 
Copper— 
22d ee.G OPPer. INORG wets ciens a ental ee eae eens cwt 680, 934 724, 194 559, 785 385, 892 
$ 4,766,438] 5,069,358) 3,918,495} 2,701,244 
eat SOppermbiistety aa. g0 <stet ea eet eee aaa cwt 129,096 85, 486 - ce 
$ 1, 290, 939 846, 896 - = 
24 Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc.... cwt 2,508, 754 1,777,996 3,065, 931 2,732,603 
$ 25, 273,883} 18,060,843] 33,242,301) 34,054, 603 
otal sy (COppeE Laacran sateen eerie $ 35,082,204) 30,816,449} 40,548,943) 40,859,624 
PP MCA ANPOLE terre tats, catia citys See, page Sey Bae cwt. 118, 590 114,702 190, 003 156, 682 
$ 409, 193 425, 306 650, 433 573, 690 
26 deenGleingnr es VeLC.wsx tein Os one neh eames cwt. 4,215, 650 3, 086, 953 2,057, 596 2,145, 836 
$ 15, 243, 454 9, 222,104 6,394,550) 8,603,049 
Nickel— 
27 INapkelinemattes@bGl): nce ae he eet ane cwt. 825, 257 728,302 676, 965 565, 905 
$ 14,854,626) 13,109,486] 12,185,370) 10,186,290 
28 ING Cerner ot. 2... toctehattc tem icns Meare eae cwt 1,766, 161 1,904, 792 1,950, 174 1, 563, 364 
$ 49,294,531} 58,488,303] 55,640,407) 43,783,221 
29 Nickel contained in oxide................- cwt. 184,473 7,850 4,832 35, 164 
$ 4, 258, 050 1,798, 607 574, 857 808, 715 
LotalgwNielcels..\.0. ts metas cavs ceeeaeet $ 68,407,207} 68,346,346} 68,400,634} 54,778,226 
Precious Metals— 
30 Jewellers’ sweepings and scrap, 7.0.p.. $ 845, 440 151625357 908, 221 1,004, 790 
31 Platinum and other metals of the platinum ia 
STOUP.INNCONCeMUraLes... 40. 40..0he wae. $ 9, 831, 127 THAT N42 6, 769,237] 13,297,660 
32 ULV CRA MVOC BME tte aR ee tags uscaihese oA Cao Reo OZ. 3,534,947| 2,258,018} 2,389,739) 2,232,405 
$ 1,487,045 1,040, 297 1,170,475 1,153,196 
33 Silverbullionwesoes hee oe eee eee OZ. 10,645,539} 9,198,617) 3,577,248] 2,723,698 
$ 4,465,595} 4,517,756 1,762,944 1,448, 814 
Totals, Precious Metalst........%.. Paes. 5 16,660,008} 14,530,708] 10,826,535 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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“ 
$ United Kingdom United States 
¢. 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
¥ 
if 84,350 109, 766 57, 432 46, 636 31,746 24, 323 35, 978 75, 190 
13,592,251) 18,267,138) 10,580,297] 5,494,771] 2,541,061| 1,646,762] 2,021/375| 7,316" 692 
97641 6.708 11,700 20; 906! , 7 138 77 5. 497 30,591 
3. 782) 498 961,927 613,298 854. 953 211,718 6, 029 115,772| 1,177,531 
2, « eae} te 57,348 105,737 68,249 28° 459 
; . : = 742,461] 1,390,391] 1,016,484 387,006 
3 16,513 1,542 42, 859 4,039 8.019 8,321 20,993 31° 621 
a 959.206 330,545] 2,547,770 239: 776 363.175 448 673 835.728 955,400 
a 265 9 246, 335 # 33" 895 19,979 26, 151 74’ 629 
4 178, 874 2, 240 233,582] 234, 851 85,790 392,888] 1,290,968 971.355 
 _-4, 694,038] 5,790,964} 4,401,863} 4,479,719], 2,38667943/ 2,154/814| 51873'641| 8, 993° 712 
3 883.217 577.514| 1,039,489 667,509 247° 937 158, 881 541.923 499.743 
. 116, 415 45 3, 981 2, 543 130, 667 65 56 180 
, 83 és 26 2 11519 1,224 1,121 265 
4 a 5 as . 7141 1,621 4) 135 6, 255 
Ss 861 : 315 653 z 1.011 691 683 
4 40 15,362 13,781 3,777 106, 673 22’ 080 493, 037 5, 110 
% 818, 987 16,436 148 422 345,159] 6,153,939] 2,086,685} 3,908,536] 3,276,235 
4 2,019,079) 4,277,431] 6,974,546] 1,854,444] 7,963,347| 3,018,886} 8,121,274] 4,533, 884 
i 436,016 267, 600 322, 525 309,178 111,731 341, 839 293, 646 623, 550 
4 7,839 47,994 30, 962 20,276 363 65 1 
- 18,024,929] 77,550,362] 61,341,532] 53,856,041 15,937| 1,102,354 89, 400 1,975 
; ; is ss 1 a 1 1 
2 830 e ws 1, 900 2,611 a 4,500 350 
4 6,090,938} 50,915,597} 41,626,373] 21,390,699 499'174} 1,414,306 551,209 622, 427 
‘0 ee, ee Ee ; 
85,775, 153] 155,651,195] 119,451,476] 88,369,520] 1,620,904] 3,581,523) 5,929,811| 4, 353.047 
‘ 9,038,706} 45,993,784] 147,455, 991| 57,003,509] 11,872,813} 30,365,635 15,375,568} 8,855,156 
F 120,757,744) 234,539,526) 297,364,031] 162,456,835] 32,990,192} 47,080,496] 46,558,995| 48,340,436 
4 3,201,476] 4,693,120] 3,252,718 494,940] 2,203,349] 2,528,740] 2,138,100] 6, 568, 244 
58,086,080] 77,966,334} 52,517,342| 7,673,035] 37,7291830| 41/375,699| 33,871,129] 104°946' 643 
1,015,183 383, 862 378, 565 265,302] 1,750,724] 6,713,741] 5,596,189]  2,953.977 
i 12, 353 8, 853 9,799 8, 428 668, 581 715,341 549, 986 367,281 
86,371 61,971 68,593 58,996] 4,680,067} 5,007,387} 3,849;902| 2,.570' 967 
. = = = 129/096 85, 486 = 
3 2 : 7 1,290,939 846, 896 he a 
2,274,882] 1,534,851! 1,916, 666 589, 700 16,406 302 832,343| 1,551,771 
22,675,569| 15,383,312] 18/856,549| 6,267,496 206, 636 9,020} 10,820,188] 20,105; 403 
23,403,175] 18,703,518} 19,263,834] 6,768,305] 7,512,050| 6,668,071} 15,107,366] 23,129, 159 
s - is is 118,590 114, 702 190, 003 156, 682 
. + is 409, 193 425,306 650,433 573.690 
2, 764,470] 2,883,359] 1, 850,467/ 1,423,559] 1,410’ 667 z 3/168 369.111 
7,666,756] 8,005,482) 5,152,127] 3/953°320| 7/446, 403 : 20,197| 2,337,383 
& 473,716 334, 569 375,365 328 984 351,541 393,733 301, 600 211,661 
8,526,888] 6,022,242) 6,756,570] 5,921,712] 6,327,738] 7,087,194] 5,428,800} 3, 309’ 898 
a 38.937 8945 7. 889 3,518] 1,631,134] 1,798,620] 1,751,165| 1.484’085 
«1,318, 658 245,995 216,964 96, 822] 45,008,409! 49,570,762] 48°286,349| 40,844. 025 
i 2° 161 410 170 1,159 182/312 77 440 24° 604 34’ 005 
Mo. 49,601 9,479 3,934 26,047] 4,208'449| 1,789, 198 568,747 782, 668 
® 9,895,147] 6,277,716] 6,977,468] 6,044,581) 55,544,596] 58,447,084] 54,283,896] 45,436,591 
71,343 ~ wy # 774,097} 1,162,357 878,713 952,474 
802,750 “i 920,556] 5,398,647|| 9,024,695! 7,717,003] 5,841,807| 7,826,397 
10,985 mA = “ 3,523,962! 2'953/018| 2'389/739| 2,939" 405 
4’ 505 a = 2 1,482,540] 1,040,297] 1.170/475| 1/153. 196 
i 4,335, 905 221, 863 ~ || 10,645,539] 4,861,714} 31355°380| 2/688" 953 
3 2) 129' 101 108,977 4 4,465,595 213887162] 1.653.967] 1,421'729 
878,606] 2,129,101] 1,029,898] 5,398,647] 15,775,518] 12,395,885]  9,735,630| 11,609, 904 
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1 Totals include other items not specified. 


15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
eS SSS 050—0—0—0—0 00. —— 


Item 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded 
Zinc— 


ZiNG CONtAINEG MUL OLeh. canteens: are seo os 
WAN GIBWENLETAE EE Bee tion «fete attra soe eet ote Oe 
AG talare Zn le aes, hens vmauneines arsessaieren ti $ 
Bileetrical appara... oa ceca. saeco ee $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals ?........ $ 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals 
Asbestos— 
FA ses Ossie Waetsmaeeericeo ce ait om sre stones 2 
Asbestos waste, refuse or shorts.......... ton 
$ 
TotalssASbestOsytyue cosas. soe te caret $ 
Olay anid Wr Ouuets, anivs cteas pu es ote ieee $ 
Coal and Its Products— 
(STO Nee Beee Ais pO a EAs. ale: Ap hl ity Sripee ns Sim ak = 
WOKEVES. 1 Seer ote ro ee ei ayel dare unten oe 
War opi te lvemoOl sew....aeee rete meinen ee $ 
Totals, Coal and Its Products!....... $ 
Petroleum and products...........-.+0-00- $ 
Abrasives, artificial, crude................. so 
Gay SUT as as. Peter ete lia ee lee othe: slates = ton 
$ 
‘Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals !...... $ 
VIEI. Chemicals and Allied Products 
IT Nreree stoi cqaptecn ns esis MARR acts Min EN Aee Sepa Lar aS 
Cobalt oucdesand!salts:.. 5.20500 Wa. ows $ 
IDiries IMC Clcinales Oe kas ee eee = $ 
Fertilizers— 
Ammonium sulphate..................65. re 
PROSPOATCt anc asnesae + settee he copes ares oe ; 
Matalg we Crclllzensvlesaae Citys eke anak Nt $ 
EW EDIOSLV ES pation cet Oil ore e pacbeee nance $ 
Paintervand  VATiSheSs = o.naancnn wrens eee on $ 
SO Oe ie cee te cto ers, LGR ae ove IES $ 
Soda and sodium compounds................ $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Aireratt, andspartsinn.< co jetta eetcicg ees $ 
Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 
Hileetricenerayye2 eae. sakes aie seeks M kwh. 
$ 
1s bn avceeaeeer um. Gy Aims: ARES ER an Meare Cie ERMC EE Gn 78 $ 
Pens; pencile and. parte)... 2/8. 2) en Ba OF 
Settlers etlects marae. Mamita ieee Lan ees $ 
SHipstandiviesseleansssene ate Ga ciecuie wnat $ 
Army, Navy and Air Force stores.......... $ 
(Oras laschy man Meee ae tabiee Si cnin eae Orieea $ 
Gitte andidonaurons wees scans oe oo caa oe $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities !.. $ 


Grand Totals, Exports of Canadian 
Produce? ee ee eee 


520,594,466) 578,530, 264 


553, 189, 628 


1945 


1,835, 597 
5, 540,384 
2,439, 204 
14, 122, 706 


20,373,174 
60, 956, 632 
352,545,645 


210, 628 
16, 224,118 
229, 929 
5,618, 124 


22, 183, 890 


627, 248 


840, 708 
5, 303, 543 
60,925 
808, 025 
921,196 


7,032,764 


11,252, 448 


3, 560, 829 
11,741, 112 
558, 632 
581, 625 


59,555,035 


2, 830, 480 
975,035 
7,485,043 


3,623,788 
6,179, 877 
3, 225, 959 
7,644, 036 


30, 428, 347 
29,247,315 
3,973, 155 
3,973, 921 
5,419, 817 
111,318,110 


108, 152,016 
1, 533, 869 


7,014, 145 
174,772,211 
39, 420, 523 


377,391, 246 


All Countries 

1942 1943 1944 
1,522,277| 2,225,503) 2,266,069 
4,070,803} 6,097,117; 7,046,844 
3,043,171} 2,586,297] 1,919, 700 
10,783,049} 10,260,030] 7,666,731 
15,056,461 16,516,365] 15,209,035 
24,995,765} 41,100,452} 71,700, 494 
308,903, 239| 332,704,960} 339,908,279 
301, 248 212, 827 183, 209 
16,247,970| 16,533,440] 14,284,336 
226, 209 230, 172 212,728 
5,666,831; 5,848,031] 5,361,358 
22,088,162} 22,520,680) 19,829,883 
369, 027 368, 010 525, 852 
815,585] 1,110,101] 1,010,240 
4,278,345} 5,428,362] 5,984, 827 
97,744 104, 927 69, 692 
1,565,037| 1,638,697 960, 630 
707, 125 590, 513 844,278 
6,550,507| 7,657,572} 7,789,735 
6,076,313| 7,346,371] 9,056,674 
4,158.707| 4,830,239] 4,301,974 
14,823,966] 16,890,123} 14,284,208 
489, 867 185, 210 386, 949 
544, 354 213, 022 434, 123 
56,580,147} 62,191,606} 58,398,213 
3,133,071} 2,518,818] 2,342,333 
985, 424 135, 630 829, 469 
2,606,591} 4,505,224) 5,938, 896 
1,584,721] 2,821,604] 3,349,930 
2,908,266} 4,794,695) 5,505,115 
1,239,065] 1,623,801] 2,729,680 
2,260,003] 3,738,966] 6,356,078 
9,992,020] 18, 143, 829 23,999, 623 
24,276,465} 17,311,411] 19,071,701 
1,902,695] 1,866,700} 2,534,351 
1,724,443} 1,629,556] 1,467,721 
5,409,577| 4,910,822] 4,262,799 
77,332,918] 86,390,600} 100,687,526 
927,010,443] 44,786,592] 107,113,517 
1,131,182 713, 890 915,767 
2,547,876] 2,524,465} 2,617,941 
7,864,393} 7,715,095] 7,841,607 
1,090, 956 803,267| 1,559, 626 
144, 096 957, 258 487,098 
2,261,319} 2,352,893) 3,063,651 
106, 888, 624] 88,913,479] 23,287,373 
55,121,665} 48,639,394] 45,636,539 
300, 367,756] 353,867,596) 313, 895, 565 
14,884,254] 23,153,197| 33,742,531 


$ |2,363,773,296|2,971,475,27713,439,953,16513,218,330,353 


2 These figures are compiled from ‘‘export entries’ in which 


there is a lag of up to one month and they do not, therefore, agree with the total exports as given at p. 380. 
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United Kingdom 


United States 


o 


o © = & 


10 
11 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
- - = - 1,522,277} 2,225,503} 2,266,069} 1,835,597 
= = = = 4,070,803] 6,097,117] 7,046,844] | 5,540,384 
2,818,353] 2,348,318 1,393, 447 1,294, 610 41, 229 28,090 284, 022 865, 344 
9,804,058) 8,212,019} 4,568,395} 4,562,130 277,311 272, 243 1,096,324} 7,176,092 
9,804,058} 8,212,019} 4,569,478] 4,562,130] 4,550,723] 6,528,578] - 8,446,954 13, 267, 103 
1,986,801] 6,471,832} 31,344,012] 35,574,469] 20,190,992] 28,160,066] 23,264,926 4,501, 224 
117,971,101| 134,674,095) 135,268,457) 78,435,789] 159,907,673] 170,676,384| 156,356,150 214,610,610 
22,119 27,541 16,027 28,799 165, 621 160, 906 145, 852 135, 432 
1,501,001} 1,968,478) 1,259,318) 1,921,285) 13,634,954| 12,650,879] 11,334,463] 10,033,542 
; 5, 295 7,044 8, 768 222,151 224,617 205, 074 218,151 
92,351 150, 687 196, 606 223,599 5,565,803} 5,690,991) 5,150,144] 5,299,367 
1,596,144) 2,119,465 1,455,924 2,145,303] 19,243,177} 18,355,955] 16,518,978] 15,392,422 
3 = 1,320 = 79, 908 158, 780 173, 460 156,371 
= = - = 412,191 711, 540 630, 456 493, 120 
= = - =) 1,822,594) 2,937,864] 3,254,335} 2,642,849 
3,444 5,517 4, 055 3,550 93, 950 99,051 65, 293 56, 920 
85,055 147, 674 123, 387 107,817), 1,473,920) 1,485,247 831, 506 693, 042 
84,173 = = = 616, 322 573, 603 800, 356 640, 584 
169, 228 147, 674 123, 387 107,817|} 3,912,836} 4,996,714] 4,886,197] 3,976,475 
68, 042 179,772 4,582) 5,073,482 34,034 892, 245 292,576 882, 760 
451, 990 513, 566 366, 576 158,730) 3,677,931] 4,281,685] 3,909,403) 3,381,980 
2,523,607} 2,904,424) 1,904,969} 1,036,321] 12,189,681] 18,837,516] 12,276,456] 10,623,591 
= = = 67,778 489, 367 185, 210 382, 799 488 228 
= = = 79, 261 544, 135 213, 022 429,973 499,081 
6,004,913) 7,863,756) 4,766,322/ 8,547,794] 38,851,098] 41,490,614) 37,966,684] 34,835,016 
1,343, 382 907,012 921,915 590,990)| 1,094,974} 1,166,441 974,319] 1,761,885 
262, 486 = 431,093 709, 097 = 111, 963 388, 756 237,941 
339, 705 385,379 850, 823} 1,922,488 59, 407 54, 858 106, 660 201,090 
= = = = 955,716} 1,002,312} 1,448,211] 1,149,538 
- - - = 1,733,015} 1,681,471} 2,297,080} 1,818,704 
116, 483 542,035 512, 222 690, 820 1,023, 188 688,088] 1,659,770} 1,788,048 
250,779} 1,361,810} 1,314,353 1,787,505} 1,807,076] 1,448,788} 3,778,098] 4,127,826 
270,342} 1,390,840} 1,351,919} 1,835,109] 7,703,228) 12,102,094] 14,402,984] 17,083,821 
20,044, 907 10, 509, 290 9,503,389) 8,084, 138 1,754, 084 1,081, 221 3,491,344) 11,810,394 
410, 677 284, 725 314, 402 231, 046 705, 760 685,924} 1,167,216} 1,143,270 
= 127 66, 738 48, 408 17, 545 3,590 1,058 412 
6,178 2 74, 872 8,498] 3,294,991] ~ 2,742,006] 3,048,865} 3,968,606 
31,079,349} 22,937,125| 24,057,480) 16,436,727|| 29,159,923] 37,148,777| 47,216,022 51,891,338 
21,534,577] 15,892,949 14,021,703 23,270,728] 4,965,376] 25,918,220} 89,955,279] 82,562,662 
99, 215 388, 969 519, 253 216, 709 111, 330 101, 125 129, 660 99, 857 
- ~ - — 2,547,854) 2,524,449) 2,617,922) 2,559,867 
= = + = 7,862,866] 7,713,905] 7,840,202| 7,573,592 
hess} 2,480 1,732 1,957 380, 213 45,039 431,795 789, 675 
12,344 6, 085 10, 005 29,212 ei 8, 983 15, 669 30, 297 
36, 302 113, 919 219,151 734, 254 1,996,930} 1,953,555] 2,387,721 3, 782, 244 
121,772 628,895] 7,508,389 798, 226!) 99,321,948} 83,392,506] 2,290,994 241,918 
37,690,566) 35,949,759] 26,676,076} 1,158,089] 3,134,804] 2,878,306] 4,896,582 3,490,318 
68, 151, 844) 154,716,328] 191,528,805} 76,529,394] 35,572,625! 95,771,098] 49,151,863] 21,518, 005 
8,158,609} 8,671,500} 13,943,146] 12,948,241 176, 371 118, 489 169, 848 517,727 
136,167,444) 218,306, 568| 261,631,194] 120,473,977 155,029,290] 220,790,896] 161,310,026] 125,079,124 
oo |] aa$ a] 
741,716, 647|1,032,646,964|1,235,030,206 963,237,687 885,523, 20311,149,232,44411,301,322,40211,196,976,726 
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- Subsection 3.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of Imports and 
Exports 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this Subsection 
to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Since value figures alone may be somewhat misleading when 
used to show the physical growth of production and external trade, it is desirable 
to secure a record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as dis- 


tinguished from the value thereof. A description of the method used in ascertaining | 


such fluctuations is given at p. 462 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In Table 16 the imports and exports for 19438, 1944 and 1945, are first shown 
at the values at which the trade was recorded; the same imports and exports are 
then shown at the value they would have had if the average price or unit value had 
been the same in each year as it was over the average of the years 1935-39. In 
other words, the figures on the basis of the average values over the base period 
enable a comparison to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the 
basis of variations in quantity only. Index numbers of declared values, that is, the 
total declared values of the imports or exports in each year expressed as percentages 
of 1935-39 are then given. These are followed by the index numbers of average 
values, which show the prices at which goods were imported or exported in each 


year expressed as percentages of the prices in 1935-39. Finally, the index numbers 


of physical volume show the relative quantity of merchandise imported or exported 
in each year expressed as a percentage of the quantity of the same merchandise 
in 1935-39. 


The declared value of imports showed an increase from $1,735,077,C00 in 1943 — 


to $1,758,898,000 in 1944, a rise of 1-4 p.c.; a decline of 9-8 p.c. was recorded for 


1945. However, if the price level of 1935-39 had prevailed in these years, imports — 


would have amounted to $1,104,816,000 in 1948 and $1,172,707,000 in 1944 and 
$1,088,560,000 in 1945. 


Exports also decreased in 1945, both in value and in volume. On the basis 
of price levels prevailing during the period 1935-39, exports would have been valued 
at $1,991,546,000 in 1948, $2,169,035,000 in 1944 and $2,021,121,000 in 1945. 


The index numbers of unit values of total imports decreased from 156-7 in 
1943 to 149-6 in 1944, to 145-3 in 1945, while the index of unit values of exports 
showed an increase from 147-5 to 156-8 to 157-4. This would indicate a slightly 
more favourable position of Canada’s barter terms in 1945 than in 19438, as the 
prices of imported goods decreased to a greater degree than did those of the exports 
exchanged for them. 
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16.— Comparison of the Values and Volumes of Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 


Group 


Values as Declared 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Animal Products......-.......... 
Pa bresiandbexbiles (08: fous... teaspihee se walol: 
WYO OGUAMGLE ADOT ey iicoe ste ia sche gird conte eiehebidens « 
AvonanG lus ErOaucts sek aoe ces ed bee Oops 


Totals, Declared Values.................. 
On the Basis of 1935-39 Average Values 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Animal Products................ 
PMS VEGRATI Ga WOXGLION sapceseh tactaitee eh aia sreretosateiar tua sions 
Wioodkands Paneer tiers eke! cn Stn tee ee eS 
ironanes lis LLOCUCLS ase: Merce cred So sole oe 
INon-errousiMetaler acon ee fae Sees see ates 
INonsMetallic: Minerals, .fccjcchid ne ave cot ersres ote 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 
MascellancoOus. saree ers behoe laa hase Fy teeta satel 


Totals at 1935-39 Average Values......... 


Index Numbers of Declared Values 
(1935-39 =100) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 
Animals and Animal Products................. 
MOTESIANC MEX ULIGS actin scree seers tus cals wei ace 


ROMAN MLSE FOCUCtS ang isies ek fakin Aetna els 3 
gt MeCrEOUSHVRCCAIG. ».islcaas Sieletd ws caihhow els ee’ 
INon-Metallie; Minerals. .cccci.c cece s Cavs as 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 
MxaCollaneousen).eitiwe wes stickies hee ve ee 


Total Indexes of Declared Values........ 


Index Numbers of Average Values 
(1935-39 =100) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 
Animals and Animal Products................. 
npres ANG Lexbilesin incite cree se side es oe bes 
PROOGLANC RE ADEREAE Mare oer habe dines sed 
OME T Cla LbS LOCC ESE arcs ates ites en na steer nine ais 


Total Indexes of Average Values......... 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume 
(1935-389 = 100) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 

nimals and Animal Products................. 
MORES TANG LOXtLLeS Us er. oie lsehs sles Shine wee 
MATIC AUDON sve: css LBaa base oe om late sla 
momen tts Products.2....05 66 sce sos ale cae ces 


1943-45 


Imports for Domestic Exports 


Consumption (Excluding Gold) 

1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
176,447 | 212,655 | 235,558 || 483,757 | 741,265 819, 445 
36, 476 36,379 46,625 || 289,566 | 372,926 398, 063 
195,283 | 190,575 | 196,761 30, 620 59,742 56, 881 
40, 285 43 , 636 49,761 || 391,070 | 440,901 488,041 
420,190 | 428,361 | 384,460 |) 716,645 | 772,935 555,090 
115,567 | 106,651 99,120 || 332,705 | 339,908 352, 546 
250,943 | 271,014 | 265,405 62, 192 58,398 59,555 
70, 548 80, 842 79,759 86,390 | 100,688 111,318 
429,338 | 388,785 | 228,326 || 578,530 | 553,190 377, 391 
1,735,077 |1,758,898 |1,585,775 |/2,971,475 |3,439,953 | 3,218,330 
103,457 | 118,455 | 126,267 || 365,457 | 462, 464 485,766 
26,475 23, 489 27,009 || 204,826 | 254,004 255,745 
113,655 | 103,641 | 104,620 23, 005 35, 529 33,035 
24,959 24, 633 26,982 || 259,824 | 262,635 281, 526 
257,814 | 263,822 | 300,499 || 284,013 | 289, 102 DO NTE 
60, 686 59,515 58,385 |) 305,234 | 315,677 308, 457 
183,972 | 193,583 | 190,476 49,113 45,509 47, 804 
63,097 78,257 76,395 69, 432 83, 978 91,458 
270,701 | 307,312 | 177,927 || 430,642 | 420,137 290,153 


1,104,816 |1,172,707 |1,088,560 |/1,991,546 |2,169,035 | 2,021,121 


138-5 166-9 184-9 196-3 300-7 332°5 
132-2 131-8 168-9 234-9 302-5 322-9 
200-2 195-4 201-7 240-2 468-6 446-1 
134-8 146-0 166-5 177-2 199-8 221-2 
261-2 266-3 239-0 | 1,228-8 | 1,325-3 951-8 
294-6 271-8 252°6 206-0 210°5 218-3 
205-6 222-0 217-4 244-6 229-7 234-3 
198-1 227-0 224-0 433-9 505-7 559-1 
967-0 875-7 514-3 || 3,565-1 | 3-408-9 | 2,325-6 
253°5 206-9 231-6 330 °9 388-9 363-8 
170-4 179-3 186-4 128-0 154-9 163-1 
138-1 155-2 173-1 141-4 146-8 155-7 
171-3 183-3 187-5 133-2 168-3 172-3 
161-4 177-2 184-4 149-2 166-4 171-9 
164°5 163-9 129-1 252°4 267-4 244-4 
183-7 172-8 163-7 109-2 107-9 114-5 
136-4 140-0 139-4 126-6 128-3 124-6 
111-5 103-0 104-2 125-1 120°5 122-3 
154°3 123-1 124-9 133-0 130-3 128-8 
156-7 149-6 145-3 147-5 156-8 157-4 

81:3 93-1 99-2 153-4 194-1 203-9 

95-7 84-9 97-6 166-1 206-0 207°4 
116-9 106-6 107-6 180-3 278-4 258-9 

83-5 82-4 90-3 118-8 120-1 128-7 
158-8 162°5 185-1 486-9 495-6 389-5 
160-4 157-3 154-3 188-6 195-0 190-6 
150-7 158-6 156-0 193-2 | 179-0 188-1 
177-6 220-3 215-0 346-9 419-6 457-0 
626-6 711-4 411-9 |) 2,680-7 | 2,615-3 | 1,806-2 
161-8 171-7 159-4 227-74 248 -0 231-1 
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Subsection 4.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development, imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and exports 
of raw and semi-manufactured ‘products. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century this position has been almost reversed; a large percentage of imports into 
Canada now consists of raw material and semi-manufactured products to be used in 
Canadian manufacturing industries, while exports consist, to a great degree, of 
products that have undergone some process of manufacture. With the growth of 
population and the establishment of industries using mass-production methods, it 
has become profitable to import raw materials such as rubber, cotton and sugar 
for processing in Canadian factories; such industries can easily produce more finished 
products than the domestic market can absorb and, therefore, an export trade in 
these finished goods has become established. 

In trade with countries possessing highly developed manufacturing industries, 
Canada’s imports consist of manufactured products and her exports to those countries 
‘are made up largely of raw materials and semi-manufactured products. On the 
other hand, in trade with countries of South America and Africa, whose industrial 
development is not so advanced, the reverse is true, imports being predominantly raw 
materials, while by far the larger part of exports consists of fully manufactured goods. 

Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary, a picture with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 

The data of Table 17 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance this 
information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. Table 18, 
on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the fluctuations in 
imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in Canadian manu- 
facture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data reflect the develop- 
ment of Canadian manufactures, although the dislocations in trade caused by 
the War must be borne in mind in using the figures for the past six years. 


17._Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1944 


Domestic Exports 


Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Raw Partly Fully Raw Partly Fully 
Continent Materials |Manufactured| Manufactured || Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured 
and Country = |_————__|—____—___- - — —~ 
RCs PGs Ee; {2X EOS 12 HOS 
Value | of |Value} of Value of Value} of | Value] of Value of 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
EUROPE 
Belgium: aeecean Nil -| Nil - Nil ~ Nil ~ Nil - 1) 100-0 
Hire es Cee sf ~ “ ~ 3} 100-0) 11,002} 91-9 365 3-1 604 5-0 
FRrance:. some *t - sé = 9} 100-0 27 0-2! Nil - 15,838] 99-8 
Lally cae ay ~ ss - 1 100-0}) . 2,280 1-4 4i} 2 157,797| 98-6 
Netherlands..... 51} 100-0) “ - Nil -| Nil - Nil - 1 100-0 
Spaink. 3. 2 cearee 645} 21-3 720} 23-8 1,659} 54-9 Alp OBS: ff - 88} 97-7 
Sweden.......... Nil -| Nil - 24; 100-0)) Nil - a - 16] 100-0 
Switzerland...... $ _ ~ 4,766] 100-0 o - 6] 2 16,123) 100-0 
United Kingdom] 2,744} 2-5] 6,565} 5-9} 101,290] 91-6/146,536] 11-9 183,755) 14-9] 904,739] 73-2 
Torats, Evrors?.| 3,536} 2-9] 7,285] | 6-1] 109,052] 91-0/171,365| 11-0 204,551) 138-+1/1,181,936] 75-9 


1 Less than $1,000. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 5 Totals include other countries 
not specified. 
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17.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1944—concluded 


Continent 
and Country 


Nortu AMERICA 


Bermuda........ 
Br. West Indies— 
Barbados...... 
Jamaica....... 


Tobago...... 


Mexico... 250s 
Newfoundland... 
United States... 
Toraus, NortTH 
AMERICA...... 


Souta AMERICA 


Argentina........ 
Brazil 
British Guiana... 
Colombia. /....'. 
CLUS Oe ee 


wes Se 6 08 8 ow 


Toraus, SoutH 
AMERICA?...... 


Asta 
British India.... 


Netherlands 
East Indies... . 


Torats, Asta’.... 


OcEANIA 


New Zealand.... 


Tortats, OcEANnrIA®| 12,897 


AFRICA 
British E. Africa 
British §. Africa 
British W. Africa 


Dain Or eet basen 
S. Rhodesia..... 


Torars, ArRica’.. 


Grand Totals... 


BritisH EmMPrIre 


United Kingdom 
Osher 220. ee v 


EXMPIRE........ 


Foreign 
CouNTRIES 
United States... . 
Ober is hau. 
Torats, FOREIGN 


Domestic Exports 


Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Raw Partly Fully Raw Partly Fully 
Materials |Manufactured| Manufactured | Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured 
PC. XG 2 126F Xo? J 
Value} of /|Value|_ of Value of || Value| of | Value] of Value of 
Total ~ |Total otal Total Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
35) .-@2) Nil - 455| 92-8 137| savas o 39 1:6] 2,296) 92-9 
Nil — | 5,907) 72-0) 2,300) 28-0 Sup) YG) 550} 12-9] 38,376) 79-5 
2,803] 22-2) 9,084) 72-0 737| 5-8 612} 4-4 323 2-3) 12,949] 93-3 
1 2 821) 83-8 158} 16-2) 1,070; 6-5 615} 3-7] 14,790} 89-8 
579| 50-5) 384] 33-5 184) 16-0 262) 4-5 159} 2-7} 5,398} 92-8 
2,325} 55-0] 1,801) 42-6 103) 2-4 636} 17-1 705} 18-9} 2,384! 64-0 
12,107) 92-3 112} 0-8 901 6-9) 1,014) 16-2! 1,233] 19-7 4,025) 64-1 
3,843} 41-3 15} 0-2) 5,449) 58-5] 8,977] 18-7 756 1-6] 38,218] 79-7 
313,825] 21-7/34,596)  2-4/1,098,805) 75-9//558,334| 42-9]260,289} 20-0) 482,699} 37-1 
344,984] 22-8/59,198]  3-9}1,109,571| 73-3/571,895] 40-6/264,951| 18-8] 572,153] 40-6 
2,493) 26-1) 3,059} 32-0) 4,011; 41-9 58 1-6 935) 6-41 8,352) 92-0 
4,887| 67-6 73 1-0}. 2,265) 31-4 89 1-2) 1,994) 27-2} 5,241) 71-6 
5,403} 74-8! 1,459} 20-2 364 5-0 463 8-1 18 0-3 5,257) 91-6 
13,712) 99-5 19 0-1 51 0-4 17 0-8 362] 16:3 1,837] 82-9 
88} 93-2 1; 0:8 6 6-0 58} 4-3 188} 14-1 1,093) 81-6 
13,549} 98-0} 1 2 i TA) 412} 22-8 53 2-9 1,345). 74-3 
42,401] 77-3] 4,869] 8-9} 7,558] 13-8] 1,423} 5-5} 3,251] 12-5) 21,255) 82-0 
4,532] 16-3 648] 2-3] 22,699) 81-4] 1,402} 0-8} 2,582 1-5} 170,810) 97-7 
163} 3-8 46 1-1 4,053] 95-1})- 69 1-1 176} 2-9 5,954| 96-0 
Nil —| Nil - 2} 100-0) Nil = Nil —| 14,901] 100-0 
22; 100-0) “ - Nil ~ “ - sf ~ Nil - 
4,811) 14-6) 694) 2-1) 27,388) 83-3) 1,921 0-9} 3,488 1-6} 206,666] 97-5 
5,633} 44-9} 3,180] 25-4) 3,726) 29-7 323] 0-7] 7,945) 18-3) 35,244) 81-0 
il — | 3,628] 100-0 il - 1 2 206) 44- On| DOO 
My - j - 1} 100-0) Nil —}| Nil - 1,956} 100-0 
7,255} 83-0) 992) 11-3 497; 5-7 36) 0-3 378). B-2)-— Lt, 502)" 96-5 
51-3] 8,029) 31-9} 4,225) 16-8 360} 0-6] 8,545) 14-7] 49,148) 84-7 
1,016) 94-0 Bie (0-35 62| 5-7 9} 60-2 76 1-2 6,123] 98-6 
4,313} 77-7| 577) 10-4 661} 11-9 104) 0-4) 2,747; 11-7] 20,747) 87-9 
3,432) 82-5) 729) 17-5) Nil - 13] . 0-5 A} 0-2) -2,502} 99-3 
142) 79-4 4| 2-4 33] 18-2! 10,043) 9-3 95} O-1) 98,152} 90-6 
356} 100-0} Nil - Nil - 0-7 145} 12-2 1,034} 87-1 
9,784] 78-9) 1,837) 14-8 780 6-3] 16,572) 9-41 3,177 1-8] 157,298} 88-8 
418,412} 23-8|81,913)  4-7/1,258,573| 71-5)763,535| 22-2/487,962) 14-2)2,188,456) 63-6 
SEs eee ae es ee Sie |-S See) ee ee eee ee ee 
2,744, 2-5] 6,565} 5-9] 101,290} 91-6//146,536) 11-9/183,755| 14-9) 904,739) 73-2 
39,784| 36-2|27,775| 25-3) 42,196] 38-5} 26,835} 7-0] 17,503} 4-5] 341,083] 88-5 
42,528} 19-3/34,340} 15-6) 143,486} 65-1]173,371| 10-7/201,258) 12-4)1,245,822) 76-9 
313,825} 21-7134,596]  2-4)1,098,805| 75-9//558,334| 42-9}260,289] 20-0) 482,699) 37-1 
62,058] 68-0)12,977} 14-2) 16,283} 17-8} 31,831 6:1} 26,415) 5-1] 459,934) 88-8 
24-4|47,573!  3-1/1,115,088l 72-5/590,165! 32-41286,7041 15-81 942,633! 51-8 


CountTRrigs....!375, 883 
1 Less than $1,000. 


not specified. 
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3 Totals include other countries 
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18.—_Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1926-45 


Norr.—For figures for the fiscal years 1902-10, see the Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463, and for the 
fiscal years 1911-39, the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available only for 1926 and sub- 
sequent years. 


Cotton, 


; Rubber, Hemp, 
Y Sugar for hig stalin: oe Raw Tobacco,} Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 
car | Refining g, OF, ire Pam (Gineluding]~« Raw _  /and Skins|(including} or Un- Raw 
oap TUDE it Balata) Linters) | dressed : 
ton gal. cewt. ewt. lb. cwt. cwt. ewt. lb. 
1926. 564,955) 3,474,017} 291,867]  453,736)16,100,333} 584,083) 1,450,014) 186,742 620, 998 
1927. 476,983] 3,410,624) 530,972}  6592,596]18,678,745| 654,967) 1,513,532 87,795 880,313 
1928. 454,691) 3,665,254; 428,081 692, 414)17,943,070} 586,128) 1,455,153 51,678} 1,149,540 
1929.... 454,689] 4,924,598} 370,043) 795,175]17,717,610| 449,628) 1,487,414 42,559) 1,572,485 
1930.. 447,300) 3,862,344] 249,601 645, 167|17, 435,153] - 412,940) 1,083,163 29,099] 1,822,870 
) 
1931. 465,410) 4,387,341 161,533} 566,111/14,323,108} - 271,491) 1,033,237 21,581). 2,260, 243 
1932. 432,283] 3,337,048} 539,017; 468,720) 7,690,154! 296,823] 1,049,067 19,797] 2,866,080 
1933. 392,262) 4,885,192} 290,898} 483,001) 9,510,955} 314,179] 1,262,692 18,911} 2,415,975 
1934. 427,538] 4,603,534; 169,337) 637,393] 8,602,232} 299,377] 1,484,748 22,473) 2,647,050 
1935. 448,231] 4,485,793} 202,766) 602,286] 6,544,106) 401,995) 1,266,007 17,435) 3,274; 721 
1936. 518,028) 7,967,082} 190,702) 624,629] 3,289,994| 360,574) 1,554, 454 44,002} 2,145,790 
1937. 461, 084)11, 533,292} 190,167} 810,348] 2,569,177] 404,673] 1,663,339 14,288] 2,445,871 
1938. 478, 772|10, 492, 071 140,419] 575,987) 4,458,578] 252,089] 1,449, 431 17, 125)22}507;688 
1939.... 517, 181]10, 644, 601 103,715) 728,504) 4,414,955} 490,708) 1,705,877 10,445} 2,304, 618 
1940. 527, 511/11, 665,678} 177,688) 1,177,854! 3,857,310} 440/215) 2,271,449 874] 2,392, 833 
1941. 535, 920)10,613,994| 224,313) 1,493,046] 2,006,423) 453,238) 2,685,221) Nil 807,371 
1942. 304,786] 3,420,531 101,244) 738,235) 1,452,330] 356,540) 2,802,545 e 106,015 
1943. 412,699] 3,089, 133 187,036} 459,085) 1,323,847] 347,652!) 1,509,916 ig Nil 
1944, 445,829} 1,902,400} 306,224; 164,536] 1,380,157| 230,597] 1,816,530 ‘ $y 
1945. 418, 838] 3,293,622} 244,814) 186,609] 1,581,290} 121,689) 2,023,135 iY < 
. St : Rags rele 
Noils | Artificial} Manila, : : Tinin |Petroleum, 
Wool, and Silk Sisal, s oes Tron Ste ni Blocks, Crude 
Raw! | Worsted | Rovings,| _ Istle, dou Ore Crooliag Ingots, . for 
Tops | Yarns, etc.} Tampico ay oS Ey OMRE etc. Refining 
aste 
cwt. ewt. lb. ewt. ewt. ton ewt. cwt. 000 gal. 
LODO wees 153, 626 74,985) 1,801,825} 481,165) 1,369,957) 1,465,715] 1,515,464 51,079 570, 444 
192752-5 143,538 83,967] 1,978,376] 606,937) 1,402,259] 1,487,366] 2,556, 836 48, 338 684,713 
SASS AR 142,712 81, 823} 2,048,830} 654,766) 1,304,091] 2,222, 897) 3,344, 419 53, 587 854,411 
1929... 120, 861 71,406] 2,221,609) 602,046] 1,575,321) 2,447,807] 2,901,893 57,145] 1,065, 909 
1020s 94,590 Di Gat ees SHO 461,899] 1,356,564] 1,485,429] 2,185,006 52) (3 lhak 021-0a5 
(GS tes 108, 486 68,272) 1,780,989] 458,774! 1,342,878} 808,420] 1,963,271 41,258] 1,020,762 
LoS2 Sita 88,335} 1,088,393} 746,029} 909,984 67,567| 1,035,373 31, 484 910, 207 
TOSB es 137,611 110,028) 1,757,017) 698,593} 815,928} 205,703} 1,098,721 28,341 980,090 
1934.... 149, 322 97,022} 1,210,600} 482,830) 1,123,697} 977,341] 1,643, 467 39,999} 1,074,291 
L985 mene 148,722) 127,744) 1,214,656) 524,572) 1,125,868] 1,509,933] 2,551,217 46,770} 1,156, 818 
1936.... 227,816} 130,665) 1,167,936} 627,885] 1,120,323] 1,317,033] 3,489,358 48,468} 1,251,504 
{98 es 244,267| 119,677) 2,022,144) 449,401] 1,384,137] 2,124,972] 6,219,124 58,798} 1,361,348 
1938.... 155,244) 105,245] 1,756,813} 444,613) 895,206] 1,302,430] 7,494, 629 52,752] 1,228,091 
1939.... 190,777| 123,051] 3,128,339} 556,842) 1,330,024] 1, 764, 844/10, 210,575 58,257| 1,297,660 
1940... : 355,618) 180,170} 3,482,255) 877,626) 1,845,171] 2,418, 237/13,963,054/ 118,378] 1,491,072 
194i ea 486, 223 153,664) 4,690,108} 931,427] 1,299,646] 3,254, 655/23, 232,943} 174,381] 1,637,465 
1942.... 739,494) 126,369) 3,541,497; 788,081} 1,036,298] 2,701, 968/26, 679, 928 72,051] 1,542,597 
1943.... 795,033 80, 884| 3,317,187} 740,955) 944,393] 3,906, 425/60, 661, 690 26,311) 1,739,505 
1944.... 281,475 62, 492/10, 161,758} 810,906) 1,098, 846) 3,126, 649/26, 613,324 26,823] 1,996,445 
LOAD ze 304, 923 72, 849113, 954,822! 730,086! 1,125,341! 3,739, 867/18, 880, 295 71,950! 1,987,943 


1 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, ete. 


Subsection 5.—Origin and Purpose Groupings of Imports and Exports 


In the origin classification of imports and exports appearing in Table 19, the 


commodities comprising such trade are grouped according to the economic origin of 
the raw material of which the commodities are composed and classified by the 
degree of manufacture. The purpose classification given in Table 20 divides the 
commodities that enter into external trade according to the purpose for‘which the 
commodities are intended. 
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Since the Bureau of Statistics analyses manufacturing production and whole- 
sale prices in Canada according to origin and purpose, the statistics given here for 


external trade provide a basis 


to origin or purpose. 


for a study of production, prices and trade according 


19.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 


Manufacture, According to Origin, 1944 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 163,397] 32,201,535} 36,023, 403] 108,324, 164| 414,409,383] 570, 155, 158 
Partly manufactured...... Nil 1,441,049 2,240,165 1,928, 897 363, 909 3,341,478 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

ETS Ctr oxstem cetera 4,440, 166 9,470,603) 14,955,521)) 46,429,888] 32,010,908] 151,536,726 
Totals, Field Crops........ 4,603,563} 43,113,187) 53,219,089] 156,682,949) 446,784,200] 725,033,362 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw.materials:...... 2... 565, 793 3,445,769} 20,575, 892)) 24,906,066] 23,002,765) 52,547,796 
Partly manufactured...... 4,667,644) 4,556,141] 12,849,969 679,161} 2,054,268) 3,675,160 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

SUE NS V6 al Se 18,186,978] 6,820,031) 27,560,534) 209,720,548) 1,760,979) 245,629,418 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.| 23,420,410) 14,321,941) 60,986,395) 235,305,775] 26,818,012] 301,852,374 
All Canadian. Farm Pro- 

ducts— 

Raw materials............ 729,190} 35,647,304) 56,599, 295] 133, 230, 230} 437,412,148] 622,702, 954 
Partly manufactured...... 4,667, 644 5,997,190) 15,090, 134 2,608, 058 2,418,177 7,016, 638 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

“IU Ste Tes i ele ee 22,627,139} 15,790,634) 42,516,055) 256,150,486) 33,771,887| 397,166,144 
Totats, CANADIAN Farm : 

ARO ITT S. Sone ees a 28,023,973} 57,435,128} 114, 205, 484|| 391,988,724} 473, 602, 21211,026,885,736 
Forriegn Farm Propucrs—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 150,593) 90,466,955} 131,037,498 Nil 8,694,852! 8,695,804 
Partly manufactured...... 22,693) 5,227,699] . 41,035,683 2,879 434, 857 455, 880 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUE GUGM ten ie kees ticle elon 13,538,395) 62,552,759] 114,020, 447 7, 713, 010 9,261,691} 31,663,603 
Totals, Field Crops......... 13,711,681] 158,247,413) 286,098, 628 7,715, 889} 18,391,400] 40,815,287 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 32, 526 1,864,341 4,447,773 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... Nil 16, 630 16, 630 NY oe sé 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

UCSC EYG a ena ae ree 440,388} 1,914,644) 2,384,497 y os 53 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 472,914] 3,795,615} 6,848,900 = - 53 
All Foreign Farm Products— ; 

Raw materials............ 183,119} 92,331,296} 135,485,271 Nil 8,694,852} 8,695,804 
Partly manufactured...... 22,693 5, 244,329) 41,052,313 2,879 434, 857 455, 880 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
MTC Che i275 wet ats otal « cross 13,978,783] 64,467,403) 116,404,944 7,713,010 9,261,691] 31,663,656 
Torats, Forrign Farm 
292, 942,528 7,715,889| 18,391,400| 40,815,340 


BeRODUCTS. fy: 5 sks as 14,184,595! 162,043,028 


1 Tn this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 


In the case of imports, it covers 


all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘Foreign Farm 
Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 


in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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19.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, 1944—-concluded 


Imports 
Origin United United 
Kingdom States 
Farm Origin—concluded $ : 
Aut Farm PRopucTts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials...........- 313,990] 122,668, 490 
Partly manufactured...... 22,693} 6,668, 748 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TAENICXS ae to's 5 perc ean 17,978,561) 72,028,362 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 18,315, 244] 201,360, 600 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials...........- 598,319 5,310, 110 

Partly manufactured...... 4,667,644] 4,572,771 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Pet TLGCl ay Ped chaterece ficsekesearte deen 18,627,361] 8,234,675 
‘Totals, All Animal Hus- 

bandry «.Gawsvjee' = eae sete 23,893,324) 18,117,556 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials........... 912,309} 127,978,600 

Partly manufactured.... 4,690,337] 11,241,515 

Fully or chiefly manu- ; 

PACCUTER Laie eke wee = 36,605,922] 80,258,037 

Totals, Farm Origin....... 42,208,568] 219,478,156 
Wild Life Origin 
Raw ta berials acta ietete lors 9,753 2,486, 278 
Partly manufactured........ 27,278 187, 508 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
TANT Re(G Gener GPS as SOR GaTISCOM 98,277 170,031 
Totals, Wild Life Origin... 135,303} 2,793,817 
Marine Origin 
[En pads ai RRcqumosuicn dd’ 1, 636 536, 957 
Partly manufactured........ Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
HIP OCMA texto etveke rem eect oretoees 147, 853 977,251 
‘Totals, Marine Origin...... 149,489} 1,514,208 
Forest Origin RE ee Ales 
FLAW RIMALCTIAIS: saat on ciate 14, 921 984,773 
Partly manufactured........ 15,898} 8,566,917 
Fully or chiefly mranufac- 
GULOC dente Monee sateiaeteieieksiere 1,294,399! 35,619,593 
Totals, Forest Origin..... 1,325,218] 45,171,288 
Mineral Origin ie akan Chee ee 
RE WaMlAverialsSsccve camer e+ o's 1,805,572] 181,885, 644 
Partly manufactured........ 1,814,102} 11,031,159 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
LURE Cmaeeae eee ie eeeeele 25, 653,937| 573,098, 278 
Totals, Mineral Origin.....| 29,273,611) 766,015,061 
Mixed Origin Soe oe ean ain Cah 
UAWHINLDIGCLIGISH aust ie sis. Sects Nil 2,538 
Partly manufactured........ 17,254} 38,568,814 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
nA Rta eye Mayon tn ln Lt eR Ee 37,489,141] 408, 682,038 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 37,506,395] 412,253,390 
Recapitulation a sake is eeu 
Raw materials............. 2,744,191| 313,824,790 
Partly manufactured...... 6,564,864) 34,595,897 


Fully or chiefly manufac- 


tured 101, 289,529] 1,098,805,228 


| 110,598, 584|1,447,225,915 


eecccc eer eense ene ees 


Grand Totals.......... 


All 
Countries 


$ 


167,060, 901 
43 , 275, 848 


128,975, 968 
339,312, 717 
25, 023, 665 
12, 866, 599 
29,945, 031 
67, 835, 295 
192,084,566 
56,142,447 
158,920,999 
407,148,012 
2,910, 450 
220,213 
269,018 
3,399, 681 
2,348, 887 
Nil 
2,619, 790 
4,968,677 
1,062, 499 
8,775, 015 
38, 378, 636 
48,216,150 
219, 990, 638 
13, 150, 962 
605, 164, 792 
838,306,392 
14, $28 
3, 624, 202 
453 , 220,255 
456,859,285 
418,411,868 
81,912,839 
1,258,573,490 
1,758,898,197 


Domestic Exports 


United 


Kingdom 


$ 


108, 324, 164 
1,931,776 


54, 142, 898 
164,398, 838 
24, 906, 066 
679, 161 
209, 720, 548 


235,305,775 
133,230,230 
27 610,937 


263,863,446 
399,704,613 


28,303 
18 


Nil 
28,321 


3,721,418 
Nil 


14, 610, 080 
18,331,493 
2,152,522 
78,448, 348 
10, 326, 662 
90,927,532 
7,403, 527 
102, 684, 009 
331, 680, 991 
441,768,527 
Nil 

11,540 

284, 258, 180 
284, 269, 720 
146,535,995 
183, 754,852 
904,739,359 


United 
States 


$ 


423, 104, 235 
798, 766 


41, 272,599 
465, 175, 600 
23, 002,765 
2,054, 268 
1,760,979 
26, 818, 012 
446,107,000 


2,853,084 
43,033,578 


All 


Countries 


$ 


578, 850, 962 
3,797,358 


183, 200, 329 


We ee SS eS oe 


765, 848, 649 


oe | ee nl ae 


52,547,796 
3,675, 160 


245, 629,471 


ee eS SS eS |__| ne ee 


301, 852,427 


Se ar a ene 


631,398, 758 
7,472,518 


428,829,800 


| Se eee 


491,993, 612|1,067,701,076 


25, 596, 449 
101, 508 


109, 058 


Cee ee ee ee ee ee a a (ear rrr ae | fe Tey peal 


26, 263, 387 
638, 563 


187,068 


fo te ee SS) ee ee ee eee 


25,807,015| 27,089,018 


28,187,001} 31,915,779 
Nil Nil 


13,752,743] 36,966, 800 


25,925, 009 
124, 273, 229 


149, 470, 154 


299, 668,392 


32,518,578 
131,897,975 


92,495, 997 


Nil 
1, 168, 145 


183, 837, 944 


558,334,037 
260, 288,891 


41,939,744) 68,882,579 


30, 541,109 
216,976, 250 


193, 700, 767 


441,218,126 


43,416,744 
261, 688,001 


895, 120, 694 


256,912, 550)1,200,225,439 


Nil 
1,186, 405 


633, 650, 522 


185,001,089) 634,836,927 


763,535,777 
487,961,737 


482,699, 474/2,188,455,651 
1,235,030,206/1,301,322,402/3,439,953,165 
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20.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 1944 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Materials 
FarM MATERIALS 
PR OCLCOTS 3 5.01 i atoies sofas othe: Sacre 


Torats, Farm MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages... 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 
Textiles, clothing, cordage.. 
’ Fur and leather goods....... 
Besawanillg seek sans 


Toraus, MANUFACTURERS 
MATERIALS..........000- 


BuiLpING AND ConstRuc- 
TION MATERIALS,........ 


Totals, Producers 
Materials 1.............. 


Commerce and industry.... 
. Totals, Producers 
Equipment............ 


Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 


Beiilectricity.........0.5 0.00. 
MEATTACATI ES.) 1s.5,..lsieiai os «ies 5's’ 


Totals, Fuel, ete.......... 


Transport 
BP LM ENG ried Sr. tects oS iapciccs 2s 
JE 
Water). oc... .). PUr oe Bese 
LCL ES Na 


__ Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Advertising material........ 
RPOHESINCTS ok we es ee bw a 


Totals, Auxiliary 
Materials............... 


‘ 


All 
Countries 


$ 


135, 738, 288 
25, 038, 685 
7,307, 998 
1,517,735 


169, 602, 706 


384, 231, 143 
4,937, 150 
12,305, 969 
30, 871,333 
4,255,465 
7, 104, 666 


669, 363, 383 
723,909, 184/1,113,069,109 
116, 183, 384 


936,173, 665/1,401,302,891 


24,891,461 


124, 270, 578 


149,162,039 


23,505,716 
7, 841, 607 
296, 974 


31,644,297 


445,591,755 
13, 262, 694 
20,636, 174 

107, 113, 517 


586,604,140 


Nil 
5, 814, 401 
Nil | 


- Imports Domestic Exports 
United United All United United 
Kingdom States Countries | Kingdom States 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nil 7,738,946] 7,864,831 61] 133,875,563 
’ 448 4,106,388 4,395, 221 1,384,147] 15,408,241 
80, 922 1,365, 208 1,564, 810 1,192,378 4, 885, 184 
236, 082 1,434,270] 1,674,090 Nil 1,458, 240 
317,452} 14,644,812} 15,498,952) 2,576,586] 155,627, 228 
30,555} 5,227,312) 6,545, 363]| 100, 162,587] 243, 823, 923 
117,188 747,597 1,624,571} 3,594,457 , 023 
40,011,342} 95,595,834) 172,102,457] 3,370,007! 5,267,370 
932,171 8,335,175} 18,721,794 797,304] 27,897,604 
Nil Nil Nil 1,807,287} 2,091,815 
DABS Nie 20 a lo2| ota dot 75,014) 7,023,962 
6,413,140} 244,991,333] 299, 288,036)! 161,027,500} 437, 800, 487 
47,513,534} 362,195,003} 505,589,342) 270,834,156 
3,283,185) 21,677,100} 24,971,112) 48,467,992} 54,972,915 
51,120,274) 399,505,741) 547,054,335] 317,327,870 
225,751| 46,933,484! 47,723,983) 4,508,110] 16,548, 667 
6, 055, 321}. 165,308, 641} 171,585,668] 42,571,087] 45,877,986 
6,281,072 212,242,075 219,309,651) 47,079,197) 62,426,653 
1,451,110} 127,534,904) 129,515,259] 2,351,597) 7,980,050 
260 545, 165 545, 425; Nil 7, 840,202 
Nil 5,101,411 5, 101, 658| 3,381 50, 691 
1,451,370} 133,181,480] 135,162,342] 2,354,978) 15,870,943 
153, 493 104,035,768) 104,191,342] 125,919,452) 11,299,678 
Nil 1,162,490 1,162,490 Nil 99,310 
110, 296 5, 264, 785 5,377, 700 7,248, 258 212,414 
85,580} 92,420,693) 92,506,273) 14,021,703) 89,955,279 
349,369) 202,883,736] 203,237,805) 147,189,413) 101,566,681 
66, 938 914, 856 982,727 Nil Nil 
470,502} 8,318,777) 9,295,401 1,087,362 497, 905 
40,700} 1,826,922 1, 873, 877 Nil Nil 
578,140) 11,055,555} 12,152,005) 1,087,362 497,905 


5,814,401 
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20.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 1944— 


Totals, Unclassified....... 
Grand Totals.......... 


9,148,835} 80,806,812| 95,006,164 


concluded 
Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Consumer Goods 
mIOOGS. sets Cette ests tou emo elisa 60,280) 738,473,867] 134, 263, 543|| 293,807,116) 59,097,369} 449, 504, 600 
IBEVerages! ctaer seniecis cos cele: 3,828,489] 3,218,324) 35,736,476 76,271] 15,997,910} 238,053,151 
Smokers supplies........... 28 , 533 1,120, 680 1,179,685 253, 138 47,603 886, 225 
Clothing Go weige ds swe ae 3,350,497| 2,941,992) 6,550,291] 2,455,302} 2,597,539) 27,872,381 
Household goods........... 5,931,024) 17,759,300) 24,228,796 894, 506 601,399} 6,815,865 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 1, 228, 265 2,304,718 8,754, 689 263, 160 126, 712 958, 876. 
Books, educational supplies, 

(SOR, Beeler koa one CP eT 927,540} 15,818,663} 16,816,134] 7,245,193] 4,350,088] 15,948,698 
Recreation equipment, etc. . 488,393) 10,388,124) 10,841,464 25,029) 1,752,438! . 3,231,354 
Medical supplies, etc........ 837,541} 14,666,408] 16,649,739 1,514,661 548,051 5, 553, 520 
(Os STE Vm Oe eS ha ASN 225)) 2s 117,007 |" 22, 65/188 104, 949 25,336) 2,807,190 

_ Totals, Consumer Goods..| 17,106,787). 143,759,633) 257,678,000) 306,639,325) 85,144,440) 536,626,860 — 
Totals, Munitions and 

War Stores.............. 24,562,737| 263,082,845] 288,589,857] 348,488,185) 68,018,775) 572,260,764 
Totals, Live Animals for 

HOO foie s. eie eee ookr. Nil 708,038 708,038 Nil 1,697,809} 2,204,177 


64,863,876] 29,925,531] 154,333,596 


110,598,584) 1,447,225,915/1,758,898,197 


1,235,030,206/1,301,322,4102/3,439,953,165 


PART I1I._SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS 


Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s external economic relations are revealed in outline by statements 
of the Canadian balance of international payments. 
statistical form, a summary of the commercial and financial transactions occurring 


between Canada and other countries. 


The statements present, in a 4 


They furnish, therefore, an over-all view of 


the external relations of the Canadian economy just as national income studies 


provide an outline of its internal structure. 


‘ 


In. an economy such as Canada’s — 


where external sources of income and demand furnish an important dynamic element ; 
to activity within the country, the balance of payments focuses attention upon the 
impact of external demand upon the Canadian economy, the expenditure of income 


outside of Canada, and the resulting financial and exchange aspects. 


During the 


. 


War, transactions on external account have constituted an,even larger proportion 
of the national income than formerly. In the latter years of the War, gross credits 


on current account represented almost one-half of the national income compared — 


‘with approximately one-third in the period before the War. 


Ph site tiga fe 


General Structure of the Balance of Payments.—The Canadian balance 7 
of payments before the War possessed quite definite outlines and characteristics. i 
For some years net receipts from the excess of merchandise exports over import 


trade with all countries, newly mined gold, and travel expenditures exceeded the 


4 


net external disbursements on interest and dividends account and for freight and q 


other services. 


years immediately preceding the War was dependent, however, to a considerable 


* Summarized from the Report ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-44’ pre- ki 


pared by C. D. Blyth, B.A., Chief, International Payments Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The growing current account credit balance in all countries in | 


. 
2% 


Pe 


ee 
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extent upon expanding gold production. The more significant annual variations 
in the gross volume of current international transactions and in the current account 
balances arise usually from fluctuations in merchandise trade. Demand for 
Canadian exports varies widely from year to year, and Canadian demand for imports 
is closely related to fluctuations in the national income in Canada. The large 
element of interest charges in the total payments on account of interest and dividends 
makes for some rigidity in payments on income account, and possible fluctuations in 
the net balance from the tourist trade are moderated considerably by the substantial 
volume of Canadian travel expenditures outside of Canada, which usually fluctuate 
in the same direction as travel expenditures in Canada. 


The geographical distribution of transactions has displayed very pronounced 
characteristics and has shown a concentration of dealings with the United Kingdom 
and the United States with credit balances on current account characterizing the 
balance of payments between Canada and the United Kingdom for a number of 
years preceding the War, and chronic debit balances being customary in the account 
with the United States. The main sources of the credit balance with the United 
Kingdom was the large income which Canada has had from exports of merchandise 
to the United Kingdom. In the years immediately before the War, this was 
customarily much greater than the total of current payments made by Canada to 
the United Kingdom for merchandise imports, shipping and other commercial and 
financing services and payments of interest and dividends on Canadian investments 
owned in the United Kingdom. This sterling income was, however, freely con- 
vertible before the War into United States dollars or other currencies for which 
Canadian demand exceeded the Canadian supply. Because of this existence of . 
free exchange markets, there was no problem of settling the credit balance with the 
United Kingdom such as has developed during the War. The Canadian need for 
external income to meet payments in the United States and certain other countries 
where Canada, usually has debit balances arises chiefly from the excess of purchases 
of merchandise in the United States over Canadian exports to that country combined 
with the large Canadian payments of interest and dividends to United States 
investors, and the payments for transportation, travel and other services. While 
there is, in good years, a substantial income from Canadian exports to the United 
States and from United States tourist expenditures in Canada, this, along with sales 
of newly mined gold, was not sufficient in any year before the War to meet the large 
payments for goods and services purchased in the United States. 


Canada’s special interest in a system of multilateral settlements is apparent 
from the structure of the Canadian balance of payments. For example, the existence 
of free exchange markets before the War provided a channel of international settle- 
ment, particularly between the nations of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. It was, therefore, possible for there to be a considerable amount of 
disequilibrium or “unbalance” in Canada’s current accounts with the United 
Kingdom and the United States without any special problems of settling these 
balances arising. Triangular settlements such as those arising from the unbalanced 
state of Canada’s accounts with the United Kingdom and the United States were 
an integral part of the network of international commerce which had grown up over 
a long period. The system of multilateral settlements made it possible to settle 
balances like those arising from Canada’s dealings with its principal trading partners. 
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Wartime Developments.—The War, however, interrupted the operation 
of the system of multilateral settlements by creating conditions under which sterling 
was no longer freely convertible into United States dollars. In addition, the current 
accounts of the belligerent nations became distorted by wartime demands which 
have produced greatly augmented current balances for which new methods of 
settlement have had to be devised. In the case of Canada, the new conditions 
produced problems with respect to the balances of payments with both the Sterling 
Area and the non-sterling area, and the situation made exchange control necessary. 


During the wartime period, the external demand for Canadian production 
has been a dominant influence upon the balance of payments. British and other 
Allied requirements for munitions, food, raw materials and other goods and also for 
war services have been among the principal contributors to the great wartime . 
development of productive capacity and of capital equipment in Canada. The 
rapid expansion of investment in new productive facilities created heavy demands 
for capital goods procurable only in the United States. The new kinds of industrial 
production also led to new demands for fuel, industrial materials and components 
which also had to be purchased in the United States. As a result of the new capacity 
and demands, the level of industrial production on overseas account rose to unpre- 
cedented heights. 


In their external aspects, the financial problems accompanying this great achieve- 
ment in production were twofold. There was the problem associated with the 
British scarcity of Canadian dollars to pay for the munitions, food and other com- 
modities so urgently needed for the prosecution of the War and there was that 
arising from the Canadian shortage of United States dollars to pay for the capital 
equipment, materials and components required for the war production. These 
two tendencies contributed to the development of a greatly increased credit balance 
in the current account with the Sterling Area and an increased debit balance in the 
current account with the United States Dollar Area. Accompanying this great 
increase in disequilibrium was the interruption in the system of multilateral settle- 
ments already referred to. As a result of these developments, it was necessary to 
devise methods of overcoming these financial obstacles in order that they should 
not interfere with the Dominion’s contribution to the War. 


With the Sterling Area, the problem was one of finding means of financing the 
growing British shortage of Canadian dollars resulting from the extraordinary war- 
time needs of the United Kingdom for Canadian munitions, food and raw materials. 
In the earlier years of the War, this shortage was principally met by the Canadian 
Government repatriating Canadian securities owned in the United Kingdom and by 
the accumulation of sterling balances by the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
Some settlements were also effected by purchases of gold from the United Kingdom 
which, in turn, were sold in the United States to settle Canadian deficits there. 
In 1942, however, a new method of meeting the growing needs of the United Kingdom 
for Canadian dollars was introduced when a contribution of $1,000,000,000 was 
made to the Government of the United Kingdom for expenditure on war supplies 
in Canada. In the same year the major part of the accumulation of sterling balances 
by Canada was converted into a loan of $700,000,000 to the United Kingdom. 
A further development was the appropriation by the Canadian Government in 
1943 of $1,000,000,000 for Mutual Aid, for the production and transfer of Canadian 
war supplies to the United Nations and in 1944 of $800,000,000. Capital debits 
arising from the repurchase by Canada of the British equity in the fixed capital 
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of war plants, amounting to $205,000,000 and the repayment of $190,000,000 by 
Canada of British working capital advances made to Canadian munitions producers 
earlier in the War, provided a considerable amount of the additional funds required 
to finance the British current account deficiency in 1943. There were also special 
receipts of United States dollars from the United Kingdom, and increasing current 
payments by the Canadian Government to meet the overseas expenditures of the 
Canadian Forces provided a very substantial source of Canadian dollars for the 
United Kingdom. In short, the United Kingdom was able to obtain such a large 
volume of commodities from Canada for the prosecution of the War only because 
of special receipts of Canadian dollars such as have been outlined above. The 
- special sources of dollars which made this possible were mostly outlays of the 
~ Dominion Government arising from the wartime financial organization of the 
Dominion in which government expenditures represent a large part of the national 
income. 
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In the case of the balance of payments with non-Empire countries, the central 
problem has also been one of scarcity—in this case a Canadian shortage of United 
States dollars. The customary deficits in Canada’s current account with the United 
States were greatly augmented by the War, principally because of the rapid rise in 
Canadian imports from the United States. At the same time, net credits from 
‘other foreign countries whose currencies are convertible into United States dollars 
have sharply contracted with the decline in exports to Continental Europe and 
Asia. 

Since, during the war period, the deficits incurred with the United States 
- dollar area had to be settled with United States dollars, it became necessary to 
i conserve United States dollars for the more essential purposes of the War, and to 
_ develop new sources of United States dollars. Exchange control with the control of 
capital movements provided the principal means of conserving United States dollars. 
~ Government measures also limited expenditures on Canadian pleasure travel and non- 
essential commodities in non-Empire countries. As a result of the agreements 
* entered into at Hyde Park in April, 1941, new sources of United States dollars were 
produced with the sale of ships and munitions on a large scale to the United States 
Government and further development of the production of raw materials in Canada. 
Settlements made by the United Kingdom in United States dollars, and in gold sold 
in the United States, were also a factor in meeting deficits in the United States. 
Another factor has been the growing volume of imports of capital arising, mainly, 
from the purchase of outstanding Canadian bonds by United States investors. 


= In the last two years of the War, a combination of temporary developments 
led to a marked change in the current account with the United States. Although 
current payments by Canada for merchandise and services reached a record level in 
1943 and declined only moderately in 1944, there were very striking increases in 
a current receipts from sales of munitions to the United States Government and from 
a sales of grain to the United States which reached their peak in 1944, when they 
= considerably exceeded the level of total exports of all commodities from Canada 
tothe United States in 1988. Other exports to the United States were also heavier 
and more diversified than formerly, as unusual demands were created by wartime 
incomes and temporary shortages. Another unusual source of substantial-income in 
the latter years of the War originated in United States Government expenditures 
on defence activities in Canada, such as the construction of the Alaska highway and 
. a airfields, and the Canol project and other activities in northern Canada. 
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As a result of these various non-recurrent developments, the current account 
deficit with the United States was reduced to negligible size in 1948. In 1944, 
however, the unusual sources of receipts were so heavy there was a substantial 
surplus from current transactions in the United States before taking account of the 
large special payments to the United States Treasury in that year. When these 
payments are included in the current account, however, it is brought close to equi- 
librium for the year as a whole, there being a relatively small credit balance. These 
special payments were in connection with the termination of the financial aspects 


of the Hyde Park agreements and included various war expenditures such as reim- | 


bursements to the United States for airfields and telephone lines constructed in 
Canada. 


Developments in 1944.—Canadian war production was at its peak in 1944 
and this is reflected in the balance of payments in various ways. In the balance of 
payments between Canada and the Sterling Area the effects of maximum production 
were to increase gross expenditures of the Sterling Area in Canada, including the 
expenditure of Mutual Aid funds on Sterling Area account as well as the disbursement, 
of the greatly augmented amount of funds actually received by the Sterling Area 
from payments by the Canadian Government of overseas war expenditures. 


Food and munitions shipped to the British were at record levels. Exports 
of lumber and other wood products were also heavier than in the previous year but 
there was some recession in shipments of non-ferrous metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities to the United Kingdom, arising mainly from reduced requirements for 
aluminum. One of the greatest relative increases in the expenditures of the Sterling 
Area in Canada was in the value of exports on other Sterling Area account. This 
was partly a result of the development of Mutual Aid to Australia with the con- 
sequent direct financing of some commodities to that country which formerly had 
been financed through United Kingdom channels. But exports of: civilian com- 
modities to the other Sterling Area countries were much heavier in 1944 as well, 
with the result that the requirements of the other Sterling Area countries added 
a considerable amount to the direct requirements of the United Kingdom itself. 


Sterling Area expenditures for war services were about the same in 1944 as in 
1943. Payments to Canada for freight were higher, reflecting the increased move- 
ment of commodities from Canada and the increased earnings by the growing fleet 
of Canadian-operated merchant vessels. Total current expenditures of the Sterling 
Area in Canada increased from $2,066,000,000 in 1948 to $2,307,000,000 in 1944. 


This was between four and five times the size of Empire purchases of Canadian — 


commodities and services in 1939. 


The more normal sources of Canadian dollars which the Sterling Area has 
to meet these liabilities did not vary much in total in 1944. The value of imports 


from the Sterling Area into Canada showed little change and Canadian payments — 
to the United Kingdom for freight, interest and dividends and other normal current — 


services were only slightly higher in 1944. The most important change in the 


Sterling Area’s supply of Canadian dollars, of course, came through the great 
increase in the payments by the Canadian Government to the United Kingdom for 


the expenses of the Canadian Forces overseas. These increased from $499,000,000 — 


in 1943 to $1,085,000,000 in 1944. 


As a result of these transactions, the Sterling Area had net current account — 


‘ 


deficits of $879,000,000 in 1944 compared with $1,216,000,000 in 1943. Mutual — 


Aid provided a means of financing $834,000,000 of the deficit in 1944. Such aid | 
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to the United Kingdom accounting for about. $775,000,000 of the total. Most of 
_ the remainder was for Australia with smaller amounts for the British West Indies, 
_ India and New Zealand. These goods provided under Mutual Aid have been 

_ included with other exports in the balance of payments statements and consequently 
_ are reflected in the current account balances shown. ‘Their inclusion among the 
_ credits is offset. by debits of similar size which have" been entered in the special 
- “Mutual Aid” item. Another method of financing the deficit was the special 
receipt of United States dollars from the United Kingdom, equivalent to $55,000,000 

“Canadian. There were also debits on balance on capital account and other special 
_ Official payments which were mainly for the purpose of adjusting inter-governmental 
_ transactions, and various currency settlements adjusting special transactions. 

In the balance of payments with the United States, a combination of unusual 
developments created the unique conditions in which there was a credit balance on 
_ current account in 1944. Various abnormal wartime sources of dollars provided a 
~ surplus over and above Canada’s current expenditures in the United States during the 
_ year. Receipts from the sale of munitions to the United States Government under 
_ the Hyde Park Agreements, and from the sale in the United States of over 
~ $300,000,000 of grain to meet wartime feed and other shortages,. heavy exports of a 
- great variety of other commodities for which scarcities and wartime incomes created 
swollen demands, and continued expenditures by the United States Government 
_ on defence activities in northern Canada all contributed to the extraordinary 
: volume of current receipts. There was some improvement in United States tourist 
_ and travel expenditures in Canada accompanying the easing of American restrictions 
on pleasure travel by car but at the same time there was a further contraction in the 
_ net exports of non-monetary gold resulting from continued reductions in production. 
_ The consequent increase in total current receipts was considerably greater than the 
level of current expenditures in the United States. The principal reason for the 
moderate contraction in the level of imports was the greater use of Canadian sources 
_ of supply of materials and the virtual completion of the program of capital expansion 
_ in Canadian industry which entailed such large purchases of Canadian equipment 
_ in the United States in the early years. There was an appreciable increase in 
_ tourist and travel expenditures in the United States by Canadians accompanying 
some relaxation in travel restrictions in the month of May, 1944. Although pay- 
~ ments of interest were slightly higher because of the increased United States holdings 
_ of Canadian bonds, there was a decline in dividend payments. 

____ Inflows of capital continued to be extraordinarily heavy in 1944 with transac- 
tions in securities still representing the major part of the movements. Gross sales 
_ of Canadian securities to the United States were less than in 1943 but so also was the 
_ total of redemptions. While sales of Canadian bond issues payable in foreign 
_ currency were less in 1944 than in 1943, there was an increase in purchases of Can- 
 adian domestic bonds, and more capital was transferred to Canada for direct invest- 
Inent by United States businesses than was the case in the earlier years of the 
War. Capital payments continued to be for the most part for the redemption 
of securities or other debts. 

_ There were special receipts of United States dollars from the United Kingdom 
amounting to $55,000,000 providing a means of settling part of the British deficit 
in Canada. There was also a substantial total of receipts from exchange recoveries 
and adjustments arising principally out of transactions with the Sterling Area. 

_ A substantial part of the credit balance on current account with non-Empire 
countries in 1944 is represented by war supplies and services provided as Mutual 


_ 
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Aid by the Canadian Government to China, France and the U.S.8S.R. The total 
of Mutual Aid to this group of countries amounted to $102,000,000. The gift 
of wheat to Greece by the Canadian Government is also part of the credit balance 
being offset by a debit entry in the capital account. 


Statistics of the balance of international payments have been revised back to 
1926. Details are given for the years 1939 to 1944 in Tables 3 to 5 and while, for 
the previous years, it is possible to give here only the summary figures in Tables 1 
and 2, details for those years may be secured from the report ‘“The Balance of 
International Payments, 1926-1944”, published by the International Payments 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A subdivision of tourist expenditures is 
shown in Table 6, p. 569. 


1.—Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-44 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


C B a C B ne 
urrent alance urrent alance 
Year oe Ex- on Year tae. Ex- on 

Pp penditures} Current eetp penditures| Current 

Account Account 

1926 Wee ee trees 1,665 1,538 +127 1OSG SSR ana 1,430 1,186 +244 
1927 Pe we tee 1, 633 1, 648 —10 LOST tee ae Bele es 1,593 1,413 +180 
SAS is tad Sr lurns ne Ar rae 1,788 1,820 —32 193 SRe ore te eee 1,361 1, 261 +100 
PAU ere oer ee 1,646 1,957 —311 Ue Sey aie, ees 1, 457 iesot +126 
TOR ahaa ce Leen a 1,297 1,634 —337 194 Oteteee ates, ae 1,776 1,627 +149 
LOST aera ce 972 1,146 —174 1O AT Ate Ro eae 2,458 1,967 +491 
NOS Jae bear irn nse . §808 904 —96 1G Doe ene Geen at ee 3,376 2,275 | +1,101 
LOSS Ree en ee 829 831 —2 O43 he ree eaten tae 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 
th) IETS Sam ee cy 1,020 952 +68 10442, ee ce ae 4,536 3,539 +997 


AOS A eink Soe. 1,145. |. 1,020 ~) 4-195 


2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account! Between Canada | 
and Other Countries, 1926-44 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


: Other ; 
United United All 
Year Kingdom? a Bhat aos States! Countries 
+58 +300 —231 +127 
—19 +257 —248 —10 
—21 +338 —349 —32 
—99 +225 —437 —311 
—106 +113 —344 —337 
—54 +85 —205 —174 
—14 +86 —168 —96 
+26 +85 —113 —2 
+46 +102 —80 +68 
+62 +92 —29 +125 
+122 +123 —1 +244 
+135 +122 —77 +180 
+127 +122 —149 +100 
+137 +105 —116 +126 
+343 +98 —292 +149 
+734 +75 —318 +491 
+1, 223 +58 —180 +1,101 4 
+1, 149 +76 —19 +1,206 — 
+746 +234 +17 +997 
1 Net receipts or credit (+); net payments or debits (—). 2 Excluding wheat exports diverted — 
to other overseas countries, and exports of gold.’ 3 Including estimated wheat sold in European 
countries. 4 Including all net exports of non-monetary gold. : 
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3.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1939-44 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 


a Rae a TI eee aD 


A. Crepits— 


cee eee oes 
ee ed 
NAL © evobly int & ie) is lalle attaltn) 3!" 9-70 vance 


EES. S) 6 BUSH. c0: hehe. niu. Sieve oie) @ 606 a) as 


Siete) 4:6) Shee le oi/6 mp. 0 eis) ee, efeete diane 


SUOLONS) 6 Waite, alia tee: e eV} el oneal's a fale 


Special Gold Transactions 1 
Capital Credits 


SARS Se USD Ae ae e, AN ANOS fvi5) ied aj salle) ele! eid. -0.6 sa 


B, Derrirrs— 
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# 
iw) 
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IRR Sy 8) eiiara ©) sete C ele 4.6. 0'e) 48) b).S. 80d Wbi.e 6 
SNES S78" 0) ew ia seh 2), eis o rey we BLO ea eho ce 
Mxel eis “SieLel hs (vile mya eis. esi iei si efieverete (lee 
SUB. aT) SVeeneeLsi@ ste)'e)é 5 v eieiiwiie: a as 
To FRc cut ea ae ae | ee ee ee ee ee 


COO heme ewe ee ee 8 


Special Gold Transactions 1 
Capital Debits 


$te's)s S.eheie ev, ¢ ip) al 6 eho ee seca 
Aare s lpi o 8: mee tee Ry Ore) Bia or oh eitane'/e@) @\elsenbiceite, oe) ice 
Veer elevs he, wes eels o) sale ane 
PURRNe Shee oe lee ahs. sim. Sue eheae \alid’.6rvb~ Je,le) ecole tereraeo 


SESS yaaa Sao Sipcmamne oemal leper etapa oe ee eS ce ete 2 


Ce i er er 
She Daas, Orne Sind 00/9. 0/4) % 6) 80/8 /n-a so 
DiS LPL (PTs 6 ete. a) ieee loi wllavel bist ll wile tate, e) s 

OCCA MECC WELL iter aes 


f, Cre, 450 vie ie)s @he'e 6.6 6.0.6 0 


Torats, CurRENT Account 


Dak Se hs ne be | ae ee er eee eee 


Special Gold Transactions 1 
apital Accounts 


HAT OW a 8118. ee aw Te feo, er ah alee en, 
Serie sath 6 ee. e' s.45 8. 4a eel) ».lw la)w int ai eis pce 18! @ekre 
MLO Saya ie Sh es) 656.9) 6 581,@ a Sielaaeia--e 
SISK VS SU MSAs Scie ene) aha, ausiiularere ie: b) sax evedeierele 


pars SLAn) = 1W1s.0\\e, ariel os) ine wp linet @ 9b 4) 6 “ele rele. axe. 


1 This represents gold or United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of 
her deficiency with Canada, and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 


_ ? This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured 
statistically. 


; 4.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Empire Countries, 
! 1939-44 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


; : . 5 


Item . 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
: A. Crepits— 
Merchandise exports—after adjustment......... 436 699 1,098 | 1,541 1,763 1,970 
Jourist expenditures....................000000), 9 6 3 2 1 2 
Interest and dividends............0......0...-. 5 3 5 By 7. 5 9 
Brewht and shipping. ../) 6... 00.0.0... 0.00000, 43 76 119 127 148 169 
ee So ae eae a ee eee ~ 20 74 130 128 128 
All other current credits........................ 9 18 22 19 21 29 
. Torans, CURRENT CREDITS.................. 502 822, |) 1,321 1,826 | 2,066 2,307 
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4.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Empire Countries, | 
1939-44— concluded 


eo 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


B. DrsBirs— 


Merchandise imports—after adjustment........ 177 236 279 226 200 196 
Nourist expenditures ay eek< + osh dekke ii aed 13 3 3 2 2 2 
Interestand Gividends jes. acinar ies 80 76 68 Ail 52 56 
Freight and shipping............--++eeesee ees 39 36 36 49 47 33 
Canadian overseas expenditures........-....-05- - 29 97 191 499 1,085 
All other current debits......... AN ER Shiner, Se 17 23 33 38 50 56 
ToraLs, CURRENT DEBITS.......--..+-+++++: 326 403 516 557 850 1,428 
Special Gold Transactions !...........-.-+-+++- 2 248 - 23 143 55 
aDEEAL DO DUES secs ks ce eas So tein Eamcepigi rin leer <)e 180 330 990 | 1,129 586 144 
Billion Dollar Contribution........... oe is eae - = ~ 1,000 ~ - ' 
Si RPT ADEN: lls ek ceases Reap oara Dart ey ora’ oa RSA AEA corto oR - - - - 502 834 
C. Net Batances— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment........... +259 +463 +819 |+1,315 |+1,563 | +1,774 
Tourist expenditures... 1.0.06... 3.0.0.6 es eee —4 +3 ~ - ~ - 
Tncercehiand aivacenGs.. een tree tae ern —75 —73 —63 —44 —47 —A7 
Freight and shipping...........-..esseeee eee +4 +40 +83 +78 +101 +136 
All other current transactions...........-...+--- —§ —14 —34 —80 —400 —984 
ToTaALs, CURRENT ACCOUNT............+-+-5- +176 | +419 | +805 |+1,269 |+1, 216 +879 
Special Gold Transactions !............+--+eseeees —2 —248 ~ —23 —148 —5b5 
Gaprvtal Accounts wy. chee. eae es cat Fade done pe eee — 83 —214 —809 —245 —566 +2 
Billion Dollar Contribution.............-.+-+-++05- - ~ ~ —1,000 - = 
AU RTROT GT ba GUG pends Ree nO oD. Oe eye oR Monee ~ - - - —503 — 834 
Balancing [tem 2s. esos. ce Seated elt eee ot ~ +43 +4 —1 —4 +8 


Tae ees tone ha tues pt pk Tet ba Ue ds eee Ee oly ten ane ea i eee 
1 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settlement 


of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 
2 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured 


statistically. 


5.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Non-Empire Countries, 
1939-44 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item i939. | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
A. CREDITS— : 
Merchandise exports—after adjustment, ........ 470 503 634 974 1,287 1, 613° - 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.............. 184 203 204 184 142 poet) wil 
a Wovthe ein Goa nenonandleshengun “uoMenanobogengoodd cok 140 98 108 79 87 109 
Mnterest and-dividendst.s2.- ts. s2. ae so ase es 52 49 55 60 54 62 
Freight and shipping.............-2--+eeee seen 59 62 66 94 140 147 
All other current credits a.. .ctas6 #22). s4-hayR = 50 39 70 159 288 188 
ToraLs, CURRENT CREDITS........0+0++ee00% 955 954 | 1,187] 1,550] 1,998 2,229 
Special Gold Transactions !..........-+5++2++05 2 248 - 23 148 55 
Gapital Creditsy<. st .pahiracsst sels) cea e 3 bas 461 167 385 351 657 543 
B. Drsits— 
Merchandise imports—after adjustment......... 536 770 985 | 1,180] 1,379 1,202 
Mounist CXPCUdbULeS ose. s n-ne eke eee seer ticle cleats 68 40 18 24 34 56 
Interest and dividends. xe .cne seine mn celoee sie te 226 237 218 219 209 |- 208 
Hreightand SUIpping. spauer. mercer eetrete = ctetetetedsrsiers 80 96 to) 179 247 211 
Allother currentidebitss.. ¢...2se else see nes 95 81 99 116 139 434 
TOTALS, CURRENT DURITS...'.2...-.. 2.02009 1,005 1,224 1,451 1,718 2,008 Ags BLL 
Capital Debiteiiis..6.. 2ue. oe toe aw a eee ee 514 141 73 214 774 602 
Etat eeu bec CU eet ce rccce ee sates sete one crate ore teaser anes - - - - 9 102 


1 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settlement 
of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 


~ 
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5.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Non-Empire Countries, 


1939-44— concluded 
Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

C. Net Batances— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment........... —66 —267 —351 —206 —92 +411 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... +184 +203 +204 +184 +142 +110 
SLGUTISHESPENL ULES. PaeRe cele. aud ket eka +72 +58 +90 +55 +53 +53 
Interestand dividends: $.).. se eee) he oe ks —174 —188 —163 —159 —155 —146 
rerehinand shipping ste) ates © ee jee 5 ae —21 —34 —65 —85 —107 —64 
All other current transactions................... —45 —42 —29 +43 +149 —246 
Torats, CURRENT ACCOUNT................-. —50 —270 —314 —168 —10 +118 
Special Gold: Transactions tan... 2s ee +2 +248 - +23 +143 +55 
Capital ACCGunp ey? sii sane OKs hehe Uke rete or: —53 +26 +312 | +137 —117 —59 
LA RUTCE(Sty wh (6 So 5 = Geers RIN Oe le 4 ei bal - - ~ = —9 —102 
Pslanvrinie cen? se Sus, tock hee Seok - 4 +2 +8 —7 —12 


1 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settle- 
ment of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United 
States. ’ This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot 
be measured statistically. 


6.—Estimates of Tourist Expenditures Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1938-44 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
e—e—=000—0—O0S=oO0DN eee yeexx::-:---=-c$~s5———eeeeeeeeeeegyyya ‘sens 
Empire! Non-Empire 
All 


Countries United Other 
Total Kingdom |Countries 


Item and Year Total United | Other 


States | Countries 


Credits (expenditures of 
foreign tourists in Canada) — 


DOS Sri t cs sos toe ees 149 10 8 2 139 134 5 
ROR AG i ot eS eS Oe ae aise 149 g 7 2 140 137 5 
CE AU eg We SR Ale ale 104 6 5 li! 98 98 2 
Ate Si plead AY eee ee 111 3 2 1 108 107 1 
TRUE Cis oe Rica lian Sema Meth ae 81 2 2 2 79 79 2 
POAS Aer less conic! las! 88 1 1 2 87 87 2 
1944... 118 2 2 2 116 116 2 
Debits (expenditures of Can- 
adian tourists abroad)— 
NOS SA raises ey aiaro Has hs oc! 86 17 15 2 69 66 3 
“WIS itaea et ot A a a a 81 13 11 2 68 67 1 
1940.. 43 34 2 1 40 40 2 
ROS Re aerate raters Moles. c.c-0e os 21 3 2 1 18 18 2 
(OY VEL Ye en 26 2 2 2 24 24 2 
TCE bed OS Shain ee ee 36 2 2 2 34 34 2 
USES beaks Pe aoe enh Reeenee ae 59 2 2 2 57 57 2 
Net Credits (+) or Net 
Debits (—) 
HEN ety. ee SET tia Sa tele +63 —7 —7 = +70 +68 +2 
Sr Aale is kaa cden aatlo acdc +68 —4 —4 ~ +72 +70 +2 
PAS cert ths ok ite cea ts, +61 +3 +3 - +58 +58 = 
UI Lake IN A on ae ae +90 - = ~ +90 +89 +1 
MENT Aupwe fa oes eae te Cuvee =D +55 - = — +55 +55 - 
MERE NMS e eG ae Vin dar Pores +52 —] —1 - +53 +53 - 
RNR ea aes euc yg ds +59 - = ~ +59 -++59 2 


1 Excludes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 2 Less than $500,000. 
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Section 2.—The Tourist Trade of Canada* 


The growth of tourist travel in Canada, to the point where it has become one 
of the nation’s great ‘service’ industries, was a remarkable development in pre-war 
years. It represents in economic terms the disposition of national assets in which 
Canada is particularly rich—scenic beauty, invigorating climate, opportunities for 
summer and winter sports of all kinds, religious shrines and places of historical 
interest—and for the exploitation of which large capital expenditures have been 
made on hotel accommodation, improved highways, national parks and other 
attractions. 

The place of the tourist trade as one of the ‘invisible’ items in Canada’s balance 
of international payments is seen from the tables at pp. 567-569. The expenditures 


in Canada of travellers from other countries have the same effect, in so far as they 


influence the balance of payments, as the export of additional commodities and, 
similarly, the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries are depen 
to the import of goods from abroad. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—The important place 
that United States travel expenditures occupied in the Canadian economy in normal 
times was more fully appreciated during the War, as a result of unprecedented 
demands for United States dollars to pay for much-needed war materials. Sterling 
income from exports to the Sterling Area could no longer be converted into United 
States dollars to pay for purchases in the United States, and thus direct sources of 
United States exchange, such as the tourist trade, were of considerable importance 
in the furtherance of Canada’s war effort. 

As a large part of the traffic from the United States customarily travels to 
Canada by motor-car, the curtailment in the use of automobiles in the war years 
had the effect of reducing the volume of international expenditures. The effects 
of the decline in motor traffic first became pronounced in 1942 when the expenditures 
of United States motorists in Canada were $26,000,000, compared with $54,000,000 
in 1941. Total United States expenditures in Canada in 1942 are estimated at 
$79,000,000, compared with $107,000,000 in 1941. In 1943 there were further 
contractions in the expenditures of motorists but these were more than offset by 
much heavier expenditures by persons travelling by rail than in former years and, 
as a result, United States expenditures in Canada in 19438 totalled $87,000,000. 
In 1944 there were gains shown in each class of traffic and total expenditures in 
Canada are estimated at $116,600,000. Subsequent to the ending of hostilities, 
a sharp upsurge was experienced in tourist traffic and preliminary estimates for 
1945 indicate United States expenditures of $164,000,000, compared with*pre-war 
levels of $149,000,000 in 1937, $134,000,000 in 1938 and $187,000,000 in 1939. 
Thus, 1945 recorded the highest expenditures since 1930 and is indicative of post- 
war prospects. ‘Tourist entries from the United States in the first quarter of 1946 
confirm the upward trend. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—The most significant 
factors influencing Canadian travel in the United States during the War were 
the restrictive measures introduced by the Dominion Government in order to con- 


* Revised under the direction of C. D. Blyth, M.B.E., B.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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serve United States dollar exchange. Together with the efforts to increase the 
number of United States visitors to Canada, these measures were designed to 
increase the net favourable balance accruing to Canada as a result of the tourist 
trade and thus to release United States dollars for vital war needs. | 


In July, 1940, by action of the Government under the Foreign Exchange Control 
order, virtually all Canadian pleasure travel involving the expenditure of United 


States dollars was eliminated, and total travel declined to a low level for several 


years. During this period of the War the Government was faced with the problem 
of deciding on the relative importance of the uses to which Canada’s limited supply 
of United States dollars might be put, and it was considered essential that the 
purchase of war material, the servicing of the national debt, and the meeting of 
contractual obligations in the currency of the contract should have first call on 


such United States dollar resources. Later in the War, however, the United States 


dollar situation improved as a result of sales of munitions to the United States 
Government and other unusual receipts of United States dollars. Consequently, 
it became possible to lessen the restrictions on travel. After May, 1944, when the 
restrictions were modified, Canadian travel to the United States increased consider- 
ably and, with additional modifications which followed in May, 1945, further 
advances were recorded, funds being available from then on to cover any reasonable 
travel expenditures. 


In 1941 the first full year in which the travel restrictions were in force, total 
expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States are estimated to have been 
$18,250,000 as compared with nearly $40,000,000 in 1940. Mainly as a result of 
the change in travel restrictions in the spring of the year, Canadian expenditures 
in the United States increased to $57,100,000 in 1944. These expenditures compare 


_ with the pre-war level of Canadian expenditures in the United States of $65,000,000 


in 1937, $66,000,000 in 1938 and $67,000,000 in 1939. Preliminary estimates 
for 1945 place Canadian tourist expenditures in the United States at $83,000,000, 
which surpasses the record of $81,000,000 in 1929, when, however, prices and travel 
costs were at somewhat lower levels in the United States. Further, the normal 
volume of overseas tourist travel by Canadians, expenditures on which averaged 
some $20,000,000 annually in the inter-war period, has, of necessity, been confined 


- to the Americas. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—It is estimated that 


_ travellers from overseas countries spent approximately $3,000,000 in Canada 


7 in 1945, while Canadian expenditures overseas were $2,000,000 in the same year. 
4q As pleasure travel between Canada and overseas countries had been largely elimin- 
ated by wartime conditions, it may be presumed that the great bulk of these 
at amounts represented expenditures by persons travelling on Government or other 
% business. 
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7.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1944 and 1945 


1944 


19451 


Excess Excess 
Class of Traveller Foreign | Canadian of Foreign | Canadian of 

Expendi- | Expendi-| Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
tures in tures Expendi- || tures in tures Expendi- 

Canada | Abroad | turesin |} Canada | Abroad | turesin 

Canada Canada 

$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries” 2,900 2,800 100 3,000 2,000 1,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 

IANITOMMODILEN Sak sha cee eee eae 24, 423 3, 805 20,618 54, 700 8, 000 46,700 
Va lsarran terse, on no ae rcets perme 67, 163 sontze 34,040 || 65,200 42,500 22,700 
Boat det et ore eee Se ORG eee 7,892 1,140 6, 752 12, 800 1, 900 10, 900 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 6,350 8, 706 —2,356 13, 100 15, 700 —2, 600 
A ELOPIANS Reyne ore elas os ad CHR Bheoo 2, 400 835 6, 500 3, 900 2, 600 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.).... 7,520 7,907 —387 12,100 11,000 1,100 
Totals, United States.....:.....| 116,583 57,081 59, 502 164, 400 83, 000 81, 400 
Totals, All Countries.......... 119,483 59,881 59,602 || 167,400 85,000 82,400 


ISubject to revision. 


2 Includes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 
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The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
_ exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 12,119,000 (1945 estimate) 
- accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required for the 
_ prosecution of Canada’s great volume of external trade, high though the Dominion 
ranks among the countries of the world in this field. | 


Internal trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all value added to 
commodities traded in provincially and interprovincially by agencies and services 
_ connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken 
4 in a wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including 
_ those directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. In 
fact, in a broad interpretation, internal trade covers a large part of those activities 
_ of the people that add to the ‘form’ utilities, dealt with in the various preceding 
| chapters, the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’, and the personal and pro- 
_ fessional services referred to in the Survey of Production and other chapters. How- 
i ever, the arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed 
_by the necessity of interpretation from various angles and cross reference to other 
chapters is essential. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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PART I.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
INTERNAL TRADE 


Section 1.—Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
Trade, 1945-46* 


The end of the War in 1945 did not mean the immediate disappearance of the 


need for all controls over the supply and distribution of goods and services. The 


tapering off of military requirements after V-E Day in May and the gradual improve- 
ment of civilian supplies permitted the relaxation of controls in some fields such as 
durable goods and various raw materials. On the other hand, the cessation of 
hostilities brought new demands on supplies of some goods, notably food, as the 
liberation of occupied countries brought large and urgent relief demands. ‘Textile 
supplies deteriorated while demand increased and, to ensure the most effective 
use of limited supplies, the program of directed production was expanded in 1945. 
The re-establishment of ex-servicemen presented special problems particularly in 
the months following V-J Day in August, when the rate of demobilization was acceler- 
ated. Distribution controls were revised to reduce the difficulties confronting 
veterans who were interested in establishing businesses. 


Equitable Distribution Policy.—One of the major changes made in 1945 


was the revision of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s ‘‘Policy of Equitable — 


Distribution” governing goods in short supply. Under this policy, introduced in 
October, 1942; manufacturers and wholesalers had been required to distribute 
goods in short supply in proportion to their 1941 sales to each customer. The 
policy had been effective in maintaining a fair distribution of scarce goods among 
established concerns. In 1945, however, it became apparent that some modification 


of the policy was required to facilitate the establishment of new businesses, a matter . 


of particular concern to ex-service men, and to meet the problem arising out of the 
resumption of the manufacture of durable goods for which many of the 1941 dis- 
tribution outlets had closed. In September, therefore, a revised policy was an- 
nounced under which suppliers of some goods were exempted from the provisions 


of the equitable distribution policy and, in the case of certain other goods, they | 
were permitted to distribute 20 p.c. of current production without restrictions — 
while 80 p.c. remained subject to the rules of equitable distribution. The list of — 


goods affected in these two categories was extended later in the year and again at 


the beginning of 1946. The spheres in which the equitable distribution policy no — 


longer applied included capital equipment, electrical appliances, automobiles and — 


radios, numerous pulp and paper products, tea and coffee, as well as goods exempted 
from maximum prices or on which the price ceiling had been suspended (see p. 855). 
Goods for which 20 p.c. free distribution applied included clothing, footwear and 


ia 


4» 


foods (except for rationed items, ice cream, lard, shortening, edible oils and starch © 


where no relaxations could be made). 


> 


Foods.—With the end of the War, the urgent relief requirements of the 
European continent and the Far East imposed new demands on world food supplies. — 
Enemy occupation and the War had disrupted food production and distribution — 
in these areas, and shortages were intensified by droughts and bad harvests in 1945. | 
Food production in other parts of the world could not be expanded beyond its © 
wartime peak and was also adversely affected by local droughts in 1944 and 1945. — 


* Prepared by the Research Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. This article deals with 
developments in the year 1945 and the first four months of 1946. The development of distribution controls 


up to 1945 and the principles and administration of rationing are described in the Canada Year Books 1948-44 ~ 


(pp. 521-526) and 1945 (pp. 567-571). 
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In this situation Canada, as a major exporter of foods, found it necessary to continue 
and in some cases to tighten the control of domestic consumption in order to make a 
maximum export surplus available and to make the best use of restricted imports 
of such important foods as sugar. 
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: Meat.—Rationing of meat, first introduced in 1943, had been lifted in the 
spring of 1944. In July, 1945, however, it was announced that meat rationing 
would be re-imposed since it had become apparent that domestic consumption would 
_. have to be reduced if export commitments were to be met in the face of the down- 
_ ward trend of hog slaughterings. Control over commercial slaughtering was 
immediately re-established as part of the machinery of meat rationing and slaughter 
q quotas were set, though in September it was feasible to suspend the quotas on 
_ cattle in view of the very heavy marketings. 

Meatless Tuesdays and Fridays for restaurants became effective in July and 
consumer rationing in September. The weekly ration varies from one to three 
pounds depending upon the type of meat purchased. A change in the ration was 

_ made on September 22, when “fancy meats’, such as liver and hearts, were removed 
from the ration in view of the risk of spoilage because of slow sales of these products. 
_ Some further adjustments were made in October. 
In January, figures were released showing that the annual rate of domestic 
consumption had been reduced to 136 Ib. per person in the last three months of 
_ 1945 as compared with 149 lb. for 1944. This was a reduction of about 84 p.c. as 


_ compared with the 12 p.c. cut which had been estimated before the above changes 
in the ration had been made. 


Butter—The butter situation did not ease in 1945. Consumption of fluid 
milk increased further, at an accelerated pace, and large quantities of milk con- 
tinued to be required to maintain shipments of cheese to the United Kingdom and 
evaporated milk to Europe. 

The weekly butter ration stood at about 7 oz. per person in March, 1945. At 
the beginning of 1946, the ration was reduced to 6 oz. and during March and April 
ee to 4 oz. per week. At the end of January, quota users, such as restaurants and 
hotels, were informed that their quotas for the first quarter of 1946 would have to 
_ cover the period until the end of April. 

_ 


Sugar. — The pooling of world sugar supplies was continued in 1945 as the need 
_ for conservation remained as acute as ever. In the spring, arrangements were made 
i to reduce the gap between United Nations requirements and available supplies and 
_ to equalize the annual per capita consumption of the United Kingdom, the United 
_ States and Canada at a rate of 70-8 lb. Further ration reductions, therefore, 
_ followed the cuts made in the first quarter of the year, when the consumer ration 
had been reduced slightly from 2 lb. every four weeks to 2 lb. each calendar month. 
_ In each of the five months June, July, August, October and December the ration 
mwas cut to 1 lb. The 2 Ib. allowance was maintained in September to permit a 
- Maximum amount of home canning and also in November to allow for Christmas 


_ baking. The extra sugar ration for home canning remained unchanged at 10 Ib. 
per person. 


ed Quotas for industrial users were cut in January and again in July so that in the 
: second half of 1945 they stood at the following proportions of 1941 usage: bakers 
_ 60 p.c.; biscuit and cereal manufacturers 55 p.c.; others, such as soft drink, con- 
: fectionery and candy manufacturers, 50 p.c. Allotments to jam and wine manu- 
-facturers were also reduced and cuts put into effect for Armed Forces establishments. 
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In the second quarter of 1946, quotas for industrial users were raised by 10 p.c. 
of 1941 usage. Quota users such as hotels and restaurants also took a substantial — 
eut during 1945. 


Preserves.—No change was made in the level of the preserves ration. Sugar 
and preserve rationing were combined under one scheme effective the first of January, 
1946. Under this system, either sugar or preserves may be acquired with the same 
coupon, whereas previously sugar coupons could not be used for preserves. The 
consumer ration of sugar and preserves remained at approximately the level of the 
last seven months of 1945. 


Textiles._There was little improvement in the textile situation in 1945. 
A high volume of domestic demand, augmented by the requirements of demobilized 
service personnel, more than offset the reduction in military requirements. Imports 
of cotton and worsted fabrics in 1945 were seriously restricted and, though efforts 
were made to increase domestic production of yarns and fabrics, total textile supplies 
were smaller in 1945 than in 1944. It was essential, therefore, that materials and 
productive capacity be directed toward the most essential types of output and this 
was done by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board through the system of “production 
directives’. 


Directed Production.—During 1943 and 1944 the Prices Board had set require- 
ments for the output of certain essential garments, allocated the required output 
among the manufacturers, and assisted these manufacturers in obtaining the neces- — 
sary materials and labour. In 1945 this system was extended to almost all essential — 
garments. Since such a comprehensive program absorbed the bulk of a number of 
fabrics, control had to be extended to the production and distribution of fabrics. 
Garment manufacturers were required to produce the same proportionate output — 
in each price range as in 1942 and steps were taken to get fabrics in the required 
price ranges produced and distributed. 


The directive program found its most complete application in the field of © 
woollen goods. Early in 1945, a directive was issued to weavers requiring production — 
of specified quotas of all woollen and worsted fabrics. Production of essential — 
children’s clothing and men’s work clothing was already under directive and a 
similar program was put into effect for men’s suits, coats and trousers, women’s” 
suits, dresses, etc. Deliveries of woollen and worsted fabrics were controlled by a _ 
system of fabric purchase authorizations in accordance with this directive program. | 


In the case of cotton goods, control over the production and flow of fabrics was ; 
less formal. Production quotas were established for such garments as men’s and — 
boys’ shirts, pyjamas, shorts, women’s dresses and blouses, children’s wear, and 
work clothing. The output of men’s shirts and work clothing lagged behind planned — 
levels, partly owing to the reduced imports of cotton fabrics from the United States. — 
In March, 1946, special measures designed to step up shirt production were an- : 
nounced. Manufacturers were prohibited from using any shirting material for 
articles other than men’s and boys’ shirts until their production was up to the ; 
level directed by the Board. Shirt inventories were restricted to one month’s 
production. It was also stated that a larger portion of the cotton fabric imports 
from the United States would be allocated to shirt manufacturers. 


A shift to the production of more profitable higher-priced goods, apparent in 
various lines, was particularly marked in the case of rayon fabrics and the output 


of low-priced garments fell short of directed levels. In the latter part of 1945 


> 
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_ special steps were taken to correct the situation and the rayon mills were given 


_ production schedules which directed them to produce specified quantities in the 
_ various price ranges. Such schedules are being continued in 1946. 


men’s 
tinued 
_ into 1946, though the direction of fabric supplies was less formal than previously. 

; Priority Suit Purchase Certificates for Service Men.—In view of the shortage of 

Suits, special arrangements were made to ensure priority of purchase to demobilized 
_ service personnel. Under the plan, personnel discharged after May 1, 1945, received 
4 certificates entitling them to priority in the purchase of one suit. Retailers and 
~ merchant tailors secured replacement of suits sold against certificates on forwarding 
_ them to their suppliers. The latter in turn forwarded the certificates to the Textile 
3 Co-ordination and received drafts for the purchase of fabrics in addition to their 
z quota. In July, it was stipulated that retailers would receive only 65 p.c. of their 
f normal quota in the usual way and must surrender certificates for the remaining 


» 35 p.c. 
i Raw Materials and Durable Goods.—In the course of 1945, most of the 
restrictions on distribution of durable goods were removed. In the later months of 
_ the year, a number of the Controls operating in the Department of Munitions and 
* Supply were dissolved and regulations covering aircraft, metals, chemicals, oil and 
_ other materials were withdrawn. The following Controls remain: Motor Vehicles, 
_ Power, Steel, Coal, Rubber, Timber, Radio Active Substances, and Priorities. 
Jurisdiction over metals (except for steel) was transferred to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and restrictions on the use and distribution of tin, tin 


-bearing alloys, 
_ ¢ast iron and steel scrap were continued in force. 


were 


large 
proportion of the United States priority controls. In January, 1946, however, as a 


result of the United States steel strike, priority controls over steel were re-established 
- in March, 1946, certain priorities in the distribution of construction materials 
4 


_were introduced. 


During 1945 it was possible to discontinue permit rationing of certain types of 
durable goods which had been under the jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Such controls were lifted in regard to farm machinery, construction 
equipment and small-arms ammunition. 

nig 


A Motoring.—-Motor-V chicles.—The production of automobiles was halted in 
1942 and stocks on hand were set aside as a Government pool. From this reserve, 
the needs of certain essential users such as physicians were met by the issue of permits 
from the Motor Vehicles Control in the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
In June, 1945, all restrictions on the manufacture of motor-vehicles were lifted but 
a priority system of distribution was introduced. Applications for a purchase 
permit for an automobile are made to the Regional Motor Vehicle Rationing Officer. 
Top priority was given to the needs of physicians, nurses, police, fire-fighters and other 
‘ssential users. Incapacitated veterans who needed a car for their rehabilitation and 


= 
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veterans who required a car for business purposes also received priority assistance. 
Dealers were at first not permitted to sell to persons not holding priority certificates 
871—37 
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but this restriction was removed in March, 1946, subject to the requirement that the — 
dealers must meet all priority demands before selling to persons without priority 
certificates. 

The few civilian trucks manufactured during the period March, 1942, to 
August, 1945, when restrictions on production were lifted, were also strictly rationed 
under permit from the Motor Vehicles Control. In September, 1945, a priority 
system was announced to cover sales of new trucks. Two priority groups were ~ 
established, and dealers are required to give preference in filling orders to those 
placed by holders of priority certificates. 


Tires and Tubes.—Tire rationing was introduced in May, 1942. ‘In June, 1945, 
it was possible to terminate the rationing of tubes, and at the same time the list of 
persons eligible for new or used tires was extended. , Further relaxations were — 
made at the beginning of December and the larger size of truck tires, some farm — 
machinery tires and all used tires were removed from the ration. At the end of the 
year, rationing of tires was completely removed. J 


Gasoline-—A coupon-rationing plan for gasoline was introduced, effective © 
Apr. 1, 1942, and each motor-vehicle owner was required to register the vehicle 
with the Oil Controller and to obtain a gasoline allowance and ration book. Motor- — 
cycles, commercial vehicles and water-craft were also provided with gasoline under — 
various categories. In 1945, the value of a ration coupon was increased after V-E | 
Day and the whole rationing system terminated following V-J Day. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Dominion legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific — 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar — 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate — 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to increase unduly ‘ 
costs or prices, are illegal under laws including the Combines Investigation Act — 
and Section 498 of the Criminal Code. These laws are designed to assist in achieving 
the widest desired use of the nation’s economic resources by promoting reasonable ; 
competitive opportunities for the expansion of production, distribution and — 
employment. a 

The first Dominion legislation making statutory provision against unlawful - 
restraint of trade was the Act for the Prevention and Suppression of Combinations 
Formed in Restraint of Trade, passed in 1889 and now effective in amended form — 
as Section 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing special facilities for the - 
investigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 and was included in | 
the Customs Tariff. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was provided, — 
administered under the Minister of Labour. Succeeding Combines Investigation 
Acts were enacted in 1919 and 1923. Summaries of public proceedings respecting 
combinations in restraint of trade, including principal investigations and prosecu- 
tions, have appeared since 1900 in the Labour Gazette published monthly by the 
Department of Labour. : 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 26, as amended in 1935 and 1937) provides for investigation of 
trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have been formed or 
operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. Organizations” 


* Revised by F. A. McGregor, C.B.E., Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Justice. — 
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or commercial arrangements of this class which operate to the detriment of the 
_ public by enhancing prices, fixing common prices, restricting competition, limiting 
_ production or otherwise restraining or attempting to restrain trade, are defined in 
_. the Actascombines. Business combinations and associations for most other purposes 
_ are not contrary to public policy, including associations to assemble and supply 
information on trade operations or to effect useful standardization or simplification 
of products or services. Participation in the formation or in the operation of a 
_ combine is an indictable offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ 
+ imprisonment. Prosecutions for alleged offences may be undertaken at the instance 
of the Attorney General of a province or the Attorney General of Canada. Investi- 
_ gations of alleged combines unaer the Act are conducted under the direction of a 
_ Combines Investigation Commissioner. ‘The Act provides for publication of 
reports of such investigations and for prosecution when a combine is found to exist. 
The administration of the Combines Investigation Act was transferred from the 
_ Minister of Labour to the Minister of Justice, effective from Oct. 1, 1945, by Order 
Ee in Council under the Public Service Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act. 


* Principal court proceedings following investigations under the Combines Investi- 
+ gation Act completed during the war years between 1939 and 1945, included pro- 
_ Secutions of alleged combines of manufacturers and wholesalers of tobacco products, 
and manufacturers of corrugated and solid fibreboard shipping containers and 
_ materials for the manufacture of such containers. Thirty-six companies and 
_ individuals engaged in the tobacco business, including wholesalers and seven manu- 
_ facturers, were convicted by a jury at Edmonton in 1941 for offences of participation 
in a combination to fix and enhance prices of tobacco products and in operations of 
_ @ merger, trust or monopoly allegedly controlling tobacco distribution throughout 
- Canada to the detriment of the public. Fines imposed by the Alberta Supreme 
Court totalled $221,500 and ranged in individual amounts from $250 to $25,000. 
$ Appeals against conviction by 35 of these accused were allowed by four members 
of the Alberta Court of Appeals in 1942 on the ground that certain of the accused 
_ previously had been charged under Section 498 of the Criminal Code and on other 
_ grounds of procedure at the trial. In the shipping container cases, 21 companies 
_ and one individual were,sentenced at Toronto to pay fines amounting in ail to 
a $176,000. All 22 accused were found guilty of offences relating to undue lessening 
_ or prevention of competition in the manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid 
a fibreboard boxes or shipping containers, or of liner board and other materials used 
in the manufacture of shipping containers. Appeals against a number of these 
By convictions were dismissed by the Supreme Court of Canada in 1942. <A decision 
_ of the Privy Council, holding that these fines should be transmitted to the Minister 
_ of Finance for the public uses of Canada and not to the Corporation of the City of 
i Toronto, was delivered in October, 1945. 
FS An inquiry into the nature and effects of international cartels and other similar 
4 types of private monopolistic controls affecting Canadian trade was completed in 
B 1945. The inquiry constituted a survey of the principal kinds of international 
_ industrial combinations which had restrictive or monopolistic effects upon the pro- 
_ duction and distribution of commodities entering into Canada’s foreign and domestic 
Pitade in the pre-war period. It included an examination of needs for the prevention 
3 or public control of types of commercial combinations that were capable of unduly 
_ Testricting Canadian trade. Recommendations in the published report of the 


. inquiry, made by the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act to the 
90871—374 
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Minister of Justice in October, 1945, included a strengthening of the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act in certain matters of procedure; provision of more adequate facilities 
for investigations under the Act, to include investigations of certain presently 
defined classes of unfair trade practices and of excessive restrictions based on such 
means as, patents; wider use of government powers, additional to criminal law, to 
prevent the development of unlawful combines and to prevent effects similar to 
those of combines; and the establishment of an intergovernmental body which would 
be concerned with international aspects of undesirable cartel practices. 


Section 3.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 
Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 


from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are a statutory grant’ 


in Canada and have always been so. An Act was passed in Lower Canada in 
1824 wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to inventors 
who were British subjects and inhabitants of the Province. Upper Canada passed 
- an Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed Acts at later dates. 
In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act (1867) assigned the granting of patents 
exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 
repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927 
as consolidated in ec. 32, 1935, and application for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Mark (Emergency) Order, 1939, 
was passed to deal with conditions arising out of the War of 1939-45. The Order 
confers on the Commissioner of Patents power to extend the time for doing any- 
thing prescribed by the Patent Act, the Design Act and the Copyright Act; to grant 
licences to manufacture under enemy-owned patents, designs and copyrights; to 
vary existing agreements; to hold secret or to withhold from publication any dis- 
closure that might be of service to the enemy; and to grant permission to file patent 
applications abroad. The main object of the licensing provisions under the Order is 
to permit and encourage the working in Canada of inventions protected by enemy- 
owned patents, which for that reason could not be utilized during the War. 


1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Applications for patents............. No. 10, 413 9,064 9,678 10, 024 11, 227 12,672 
Patents ranted ..).cnce mae sccmnkes aa y 7,234 7, 834 8, 346 7,686 7, 803 7, 084 
Granted to Canadians............. Q 571 608 595 500 — 480 486 
Caveats eranvedera cena seer alede ss 378 318 246 BRR 223 302 
ASSIPNMNEN Sachs. 2 .ctee oe ectdowie dea ee 7,976 7,728 7,488 8,530 7,857 8,265 
HOGS TECELVEG, NOt. isc ca cathte dees $ 350,607 | 333,646 | 351,553 | 348,036 | 366,254 388, 593 


The number of. Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 7,000 and 8,500 for the past ten years. Of the 7,084 patents 
granted in 1945, 5,682 or 80 p.c. were from inventors resident in the United States, 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner 
of Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, 
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486 from Canadian residents and 683 from residents of Great Britain and Ireland, 


__ while residents of Germany applied for 41, of Switzerland for 63, of Holland for 21, 
of France for 6, of Sweden for 49 and of other countries for 53. 


During the war years following 1940, patent applications in Canada, contrary 
_ to the experience of most other countries, showed a steady increase. During the 
» fiscal year 1944-45, 12,672 applications were received which was the highest number 
& of applications made since 1931. However, the 7,084 patents granted was the 
__ lowest number for the past 25 years. Of the total patents issued, 7,044 were in 
English and 40 in French; 9 were granted to women inventors. 


t Patents applied for during the past 15 years, by the main branches of science 
_ or industry show the chemical arts, including plastics, fuels, medicines, pulp, 
- metallurgy, electrochemistry and chemicals, as the leaders in number of inventions. 
_ Approximately 2,000 applications in this group have been received each year from 

1931 to 1937 and over 2,500 from 1938 to 1943 ; a slight decrease was shown in 1944. 

Numerous applications in this class were for synthetic resins, dyestuffs, higher grades 
_ of gasoline, vitamin addition products, alloys and powder metallurgy, and the 
_ substitution of plastic for metal in many articles. 


r Inventions in the electrical class dealing with power generation and distrib ution, 
lighting, heating and intelligence transmission have been over 1,500 per year since 
_ 1936 reaching a peak of about 2,000 in 1938 and remaining relatively steady ai 

between 1,600 to 1,700 since. Improvement in refrigeration, low-power fluorescent 
lighting, ultra-high frequency radio transmission, receiving apparatus and electrical 
- apparatus involving electronics and their uses have been numerous in this group. 


a Transportation applications, including patents for transporting persons, goods 
and material by air, land or water, and especially in the substitution of paper and 
fibre for metals in making containers for goods in transit, had reached 2,000 in 
_ 1981 but, with the exception of 1936, have kept to the 1,000 to 1,200 level. 


Heat and power inventions, involving hydraulic power, internal combustion 
_ and steam generators, heat transfer and control; patents for textiles; and the treat- 
A ment of material of all kinds such as leather, metal, paper, wood fabric and tobacco 
_ have shown the least variation among the major groups. Hydraulic mechanism 
_ to control machine tools, aircraft and for many other uses was exceptionally active 
_ together with new methods and composition for improving the quality of finished 
- textile materials. ; 

& Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
_ copyright is governed by c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating 
_ to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


Bs The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) sets out, in Sect. 
rn 4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: “Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
_ if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the 
_ additional Protocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for 
which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by 
_ this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death”. 

= Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
Performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
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copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 

Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Design Act (c. 71, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments, and the Timber Marking Act 
(c. 198, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments. Registers of such designs and marks are 
kept under the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office, and information regarding 
them is published in the Patent Office Record. 


26 — Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered in Canada, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 — 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,214 3, 298 3,741 3,214 2,869 3,374 
Industrial designs registered........ sf 402 336 256 ilyiel 266 326 
Timber marks registered........... rf pi ila! 7 9 8 10 
Assignments registered.............. fe 513 494 485 349 315 422 
ees TECCLVed, Nets. ese. s ka ceinderaels $ 13, 535 15, 995 15, 247- 14, 252 15, 405 16, 847 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—Since Apr. 1, 1938, the Trade Marks Office 


—— 


— a 


has been functioning as a Branch under the Department of the Secretary of State — 


and, therefore, as an entity separate from the Patent Office with which it had been 


associated previously. 


The Trade Marks Office is charged with the administration of the Unfair 


Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade marks, 
and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 
1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and/or shop cards should be 
addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa, Canada. 


A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 


Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating — 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter — 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered appears in the Patent Office 


Record which is issued weekly. . 
The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 


to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their — 


particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Ae 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


3.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 © 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Trade marks registered............. No. 1,721 1, 687 1, 448 1,185 1,164 1,144 
Trade mark registrations assigned... “ 1,229 798 392 692 693 706 
Trade mark registrations renewed... “ 410 376 311 365 627 696 
Certified copies prepared............ 307 245 174 183 193 317 
Shop cards registered.............-- s 4 1 1 Nil 2 1 
Hees recervied onetime ances sale $ 51,719 51, 107 42,186 42,385 48, 556 76, 089 


eee —_—— 
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t Section 4.—Weights and Measures* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 
and accuracy in the use of legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 
An outline of the principal legislation and legal standards is given at p. 527 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Since 1918 the Weights and Measures Service has been administered by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of administration, the Dominion 
-is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a District Inspector. 
* The total revenue collected by the Service in the years ended Mar. 31, 1944 and 
1945 amounted to $410,458 and $408,629, respectively, while the expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to $418,752 and $420,337, respectively. 


_ 4.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944 


& “ and 1945 

ee OEE 

a 1944 1945 

r Article E 
: mu: , | Verified | Rejected Heese: al iues4 | Verified |Rejected Hee : 
# No. No. No. No. No. No. 

B Weights (Dominion)....... 129,777 | 124,344 5, 433 4-37 || 125,442 | 120,559 4,883 3-89 
| Weights (metric).......... 2,467 2,385 82 3-44 2,090 2,011 79 3-78 
_ Measures of capacity.......| 50,189 49, 659 530 1-07 51,642 51,051 591 1-14 

_ Measures of length......... 9, 258 9,224 34 0-37 8,715 8,675 40 0-46 
Me Milk-cans. ......../...05., 175,085 | 174,331 754 0-43 || 162,102 | 161,801 301 0-19 

Ice-cream containers....... 5, 848 5, 806 37 0-64 6,041 6,041 Nil - 

_ Measuring devices (gas 

. PPI S) bets ake Sah ba dighaug® 46,608 | 41,376 5, 232 12:65 | 45,768 | 40,456 Dole 11-60 
Mee lank wagons.............: 1,011 912 99 10-86 870 779 91 10-46 
_ Babcock glassware........ 54,908 | 54, 633 275 | ~ 0-50 || 37,928 | 37,655 273 0-72 
_ Weighing machines........ 213,450 | 190,517 | 22,933 12-04 || 215,548 | 192,835 | 22,713 10-54 
_ Weighing machines 
ri “DE Bat) i a a 1, 434 il BWR 62 4.52 1,412 1,350 62 4.39 

_ Domestic scales........... 355 348 7 2-01 367 ~ 365 2 0-54 
- Miscellaneous........... ae 2,398 2,360 38 1-61 2,054 2,001 53 2-58 
- WO tas at so 692,783 657,267 | 35,516 5:40 || 659,979 | 625,579 | 34,400 5-21 


Section 5.—Electricity and Gas Inspection + 


PS The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
_ Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
B Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927) and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Bact (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 


The Gas Inspection Service was inaugurated on July 1, 1875, and the Electricity 
_ Inspection Service in 1894, at which time these two Services were merged to form 
_ the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services and constituted as a Branch of the 
_ Department of Inland Revenue. When the Department of Inland Revenue was 
+ merged with other Departments in September, 1918, the Electricity and Gas 


re Inspection Services became a Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


. For the purpose of this administration, Canada is divided into 8 divisions and 20 
districts: the total staff is 106. The nature of the work performed by these Services 
is entirely technical and comprises the control of all types of electricity and gas 

4 meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of every meter 
: * Revised by E.O. Way, I.S.0., Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 

__ t With the exception of the figures on gas sold in Canada, this material has been revised by J. L. 

Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of 
electricity and gas sold. Manufactured gas is also tested to determine its heating 
value wherever sold in Canada. 


The latest report of the Branch shows 473,878 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year 1945, as compared with 444,992 in the preceding year. The total 
revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $324,728 as’ compared 
with an expenditure of $302,988. The Branch also collected $640,120 as export duty 
and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act. 


Related statistics collected in the administration of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act will be found in the Power Chapter of this volume, p. 379. 


5.—Electricity Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1922-45 
Norre.—Figures for 1915-21 are given at p. 561 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year Number Year Number Year Number 
1 eae aston eta ste Rae 945.5998 || 1OSO Neate eae ee arene 1582) 505-1 LOSS. tet nurs eee 1, 905, 692 
OS RNAS Ot caren tas pirat 1046 SSUeyi 1931 tw Re sak orcndncee 1: 653) 9225141939 wei cts. ce cmine 1, 964, 729 
ROSA eee eo Gh. ates: 130943639 Gl G3 Oi ienees or eee ee Vs 7O4s TOT BEOAO i Re Pee ee eee 2,037, 563 
1 OP ie: cacacaen fee HORS ER AG ae PIGS 66S 1 G38 ee eet eee thea PA (GW fa) |Wal RSP pee au eons 2,109, 437 
DODO utc eer tee ate hs DAO HP O2 Mi LOB 4 ei meen eee 17205-9907 |) 1O4 2 ve oat ree caer ees 2,181,945 
LO Ti NeW r cuts ee epee sna ees a: WS TAF 42871 9b yee eee T 76026240 19043 jie. fee eee 2, 228, 716 
1 ODS Noe cateeteutns ecb [eA 52 hl OB Oats cence, = oe ries eek 1788) 522 Wil0dd eae eae 2, 268, 500 
TOZO Ri tat eaten coreet ste oe A409 CS TOMI AIO Tian. tees cine ee eta 12839°420' 1945s eee. eee 2,348, 150 


6.—Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1932-45 
Note.—Figures for 1916-30 will be found at p. 562 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Manu- Acety- Manu- Acety- 
Year |factured Natural lene | Butane | Total Year |factured Natural lene | Butane| Total — 
Gas Gas Gas Gas ) 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. @ 
BPS fac 540,277] 128, 194 66 230| 668, 767]| 19389...] 512,373! 179,988 3 1,224! 693,588 — 
LOSSE one 532,139] 128, 282 80 285| 660, 786)} 1940...) 514,170] 185,499 3 1,184] 700, 856 f 
1934 er 522,484] 134,710 49 869} 657,612!) 1941...] 519,095} 192,097 4 a bye tea ine) ‘ 
1OS5irrc<t 517, 948] 139, 763 14 638] 658, 363]| 1942:..| 524,669] 197,781 4 1,196} 723,650 — 
1936. 3 0.. 505, 946] 158,825 14 1,108] 665,893) 1948...] 582,160) 197,585 4 1,278] 731,027 — 
LOS (enteok 506,075} 169, 132 3} 1,035] 676,245) 1944...| 540,240) 201,522 4 1,392] 743,158 — 
108 Shes 510, 261] 174,355 3 1,268] 685, 887|| 1945...] 552,411} 208, 046 4 1,529] 761,990 : 
. q 
7.—_Manufactured and Natural Gas Sold in Canada, 1942-45 

Manufactured Natural % 
Year and |————-- -- --—--— - ------- | ---- __---__ peprgpereg (Ot Ue 
Division Do- House In- Com- | Miscell-|. Do- In- Com- | Miscell- ae, sf 
mestic |Heating| dustrial] mercial | aneous | mestic | dustrial] mercial | aneous 
pete, PES LEB IN ESOS PEK PS EST ee is ee sy rea ble Nr ES | heey Mowe — 
M cu. ft. |M cu. ft.|M cu. ft.| M cu. ft.|M cu. ft.| M cu. ft. |M cu. ft.|M cu. ft.|M cu. ft./ M cu.ft. 
4 
1942S coerce 9,592,040] 991,228]4,958,969/3,260,988} 111, 172]15,833,766|6,621,553/6,124,803) 974,2991148,468,818 

1948 earns 10,711,654]1,267,416|5,543,653}/3,492,052} 69, 471/14,480,386|7,589,289|7,035,941| 564,635)50,754,497 
1044 es se 12,098,351/1,333 ,339|5,786,717|3,671,522| 47,350/14,565,801/6,144,211]/7,410,938]1,062,106)/52,120,335 — 
1945 c7 Sie 12,720,922/1,679,796|5,109,828/3,893,848| 48, 423/16,875,164/8,375,151|8,276,943] 404,328]157,3884,403 % 
1945 ‘k 
Eastern by 

Ase ..|11,856,54611,344,646/4,116,006/3,381,414 2,045) 6,492,237/1,220,475! 605,706 55,897||28,574,972 

estern 


Canada...| 1,364,376} 335,150] 993,822) 512,434] 46,378]10,382,927|7,154,676|7,671,237| 348,431/28,809,431 


: 
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a 
The figures given in Table 7 of manufactured and natural gas are published 


monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the previously published series of 
gas sold by kinds has been discontinued. 


Section 6.—Bounties 


In cases were it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are 
recognized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use 
of by Canada to a considerable degree*, but the only bounty that has involved 
payments by the Dominion Government during the past ten years is a bounty of 
493 cts. per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and used in the manufacture 
of iron or steel. The bounties paid for the fiscal years 1930-31 to 1940-41 are given 
at p. 562 of the 1942 Year Book; those for fiscal years since that time are as follows:— 


Tonnage 
Year Ended on Which Bounty 
ar. 81— Bounty Paid 
Pad 
_nlppeol- hh. EySoRy ARAL iean: SHES OO) us AUS as Man mee RES 765, 775 $379, 058-59 
BME OREO ial ard E OL entices Shoe Neier, ee, eee the 766, 144 379, 241-26 
eae CT ste ee tie a oe 646, 875 320, 203-10 
LOTTE vO, ite? ASE Se ab le RA ar ce 709,091 351, 000-04 


Following the outbreak of war, Dominion and provincial wartime bonuses 
were introduced to encourage the production of particular commodities and had an 
effect similar to that of bounties (the Province of Alberta, for instance, instituted 
a bonus on wool of 4 cts. per lb. during this period). These bonuses are dealt with 


in the various sections of the Year Book where they have a direct relationship to 
production. ; 


Bounties are also paid by certain provincial governments. The Government 

of Nova Scotia, under the Mines Act relating to coal, pays a bounty under specified 

conditions, the amount of which was $4,140 for each of the years 1943 and 1944, 
and $4,260 for 1945. In Ontario, under the Iron Ore Bounty Act passed in 1937, 

the following amounts have been paid: $118,705 in 1939, $313,864 in 1940, $302,016 
in 1941 and $306,090 in 1942; no bounties have been paid since 1942. Provision 
also exists in British Columbia for the payment of bounties on the production of 


pig iron and steel, but at present these materials are not being produced in that 
Province. 
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'g Section 7.—Control and Sale of A’coholic Beverages} 


A brief historical outline of Dominion and provincial legislation passed from 


A time to time concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages is given at p. 563 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
opolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
_ private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
_ brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reservin 


mon 


g regulative rights 


* See p. 563 of the 1942 Year Book. 


t Abridged from the report ‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada”’, by Miss L. J. Beehler, M.A.» 
blished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price 50 cents. 
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and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends only to the 
retail sale and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor 
control Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


Important Federal wartime restrictive measures* included War Order C.C. 14 
which prohibited the production of distilled spirits for beverage purposes in Canada 
on and after Nov. 1, 1942, and the Wartime Alcoholic Beverages Order (P.C. 11374, 
Dee. 16, 1942) which prohibited the advertising of spirits, wine and beer, and limited 
their importation and sale. Manufacturers’ sales of proof spirits were limited to 
70 p.c., domestic wine to 80 p.c., and beer to 90 p.c., of the respective amounts 
sold in the base period (year ended Oct. 31, 1942). Imports of spirits, wine and 
beer were similarly restricted. The sale of alcoholic spirits of strength greater than 
70 p.c. proof spirit (except that taken out of bond or bottled prior to the date the 
Order came in force), and the distilling of spirits for use in fortifying wines, were 
also prohibited. The publication of advertisements respecting any spirits, wine 
or beer, and the advertisement of any person as a distiller, manufacturer or brewer 
of spirits, wine or beer, or of any person who sells spirits, wine or beer was prohibited, 
with the exception of labels or information on the containers, or of an advertisement 


“which, in the opinion of the Minister, is in the public interest, or the legal, financial — 


or other reasonable needs of the distiller, manufacturer, brewer or seller, requires to 
be published’’. 


The Liquor Boards adopted various wartime restrictive measures, designed to 
conserve stocks and to ensure a more even distribution of the available supplies. 
These included the discontinuance of special permits, reduced selling hours in retail | 
outlets, establishment of quotas, etc. With the removal of the restrictions of the — 
Wartime Alcoholic Beverages Order on sales by manufacturers, the Liquor Boards — 
inereased the ration allowance to consumers. However, supplies continued to be — 
limited by shortages of materials and manpower. 


For the calendar year 1943 the production of beverage spirits in Canada was — 
2,700,000 proof gal. and there was also produced 20,300,000 proof gal. of industrial — 
alcohol: in 1944 the beverage spirits totalled only 8,500,000 proof gal. whereas — 
the industrial alcohol production rose to 26,700,000 proof gal. These figures 
show the profound effect of the War upon the distilling industry. Actually, the 4 
alcoholic beverage industry occupies a relatively small place in Canada’s industrial — 
life. The production of spirits was greatly stimulated by war needs, especially — 
for the production of synthetic rubber and other munitions. 

j 

Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—In connection with the provincial — 
figures of net revenue shown in Table 8, it is essential to note that they include not — 
only the net profits made by Liquor Control Boards or Commissions, but also— 
additional amounts of revenue received for permits, licences, etc., which are often 
paid direct to Provincial Governments. In addition to these figures, the Dominion 
Government, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1945, collected in excise duties, 
customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $44,607,200 on spirits; $42,507,254 
on malt and malt products and $2,012,112 on wines. 


* These restrictions were amended from time to time. By Aug. 3, 1945, all the restrictions of the 
Wartime Alcoholic Beverages Order except those prohibiting the advertising of spirits, etc., had been re-_ 
moved. War Order C.C. 14 was rescinded on Aug. 30, 1945. ' 
t These figures do not include sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 4 
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_ 8.—Total Net Revenue Received by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
: by Provinces, 1939-45 
d ; a 
z Total Total 
: Province Year Net Province Year Net 
¥ Revenue Revenue 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— : 
Year ended Nov. 30....... 1939 1, 718, 425 Year ended Apr. 30 1939 1, 742,075 
=. 1940 2, 284, 229 1940 1,781, 089 
5 1941 3,358, 235 1941 2,056, 253 
. 1942 4,885, 365 1942 2,740, 498 
a 1943 5, 613, 367 1943 3,738, 980 
p ; 1944 6, 738, 081 1944 3, 831, 368 
my j 1945 7,428,911 : 1945 4,379, 365 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Year ended Oct. 31........ 1939 1,275, 799 Year ended Mar. 31 1939 1,291, 106 
4 1940 1, 655, 739 1940 1,706,357 
1941 2, 220, 308 1941 1,941,185 
a 1942 2, 950, 957 1942 2,407, 066 
; 1943 3, 054, 932 1943 3, 030, 953 
“i 1944 3,497, 089 1944 3,661,301 
1945 . 4, 247, 301 1945 4,162,775 
— Quebec— Alberta— 
_ Year ended Apr, 80........ 1939 6, 470, 864 Year ended Mar. 31 1939 2, 740, 124 


oe 1940 isola ton 
w 1941 7,270,810 
x 1942 9,474,417 
2 1943 12,332, 540 
é 1944 14, 034, 564 
1945 17, 120, 638 
Ontario— British Columbia— 
is Year ended Mar. 31....... 1939 10, 129, 159 Year ended Mar. 31 
; 1940 11,051, 912 
; 1941 12,294,175 - 
1942 15, 068, 065 
1943 18, 546, 295 
1944 21,024, 903 1944 6, 946, 254 
1945 19, 181, 266 1945 7,881,497 


RN tan 
Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
_ accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Certain Liquor Boards do not 
_ publish figures to show sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data available 
~ for all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For 
Us example, the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, 
_ there is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry 
has revealed that such illicit business has, at times, reached fairly large proportions. 


e 


? 


1940 2, 937,226 
1941 3, 207, 627 
1942 3,897,175 
1943 5, 050, 216 
1944 5,356, 107 
1945 6,026, 112 


spice ate 1939 3,892, 141 
1940 4,456, 948 
1941 4,841, 482 
1942 5, 928, 444 
1943 8,145, 795 


Obviously, figures of consumption are subject to error for the reasons mentioned 
_ above, and also because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in 
_ the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. 


Spirits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
4 houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
_ for consumption” are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
‘ tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 


x Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
_ warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (1) production; (2) 
5 changes in warehouse stock ; and (3) imports. 


_- Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 


Tates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 
50871—381 
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9.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, © 


Bred 
or 
Year Consump- 
tion 

pf. gal 
POSE Ca ee oc ca ener rtaae spear ohne 933, 946 
TOSS rca teat ccctcotersiciskcre ezaters 1,063, 928 
TOS tes aerate merece ere 1, 621, 286 
LOS seen cheese ra chee bas 1,900, 714 
1OSS ie trees hee eaieyetels oie 2,302, 210 
TOS Oi Bee ae ctaeyctstetet tere ciscaeiaeke 2,299,474 
AOA aria cptts hastens oicte Glanst 2,032, 987 
VOGT ere erate rentetars ssc hes 2,371,633 
sree ati charc eins rela oistelyiacoie's 2,944, 391 
LOG cemetiesi Wc ate te ta sare 3,445, 872 
TOGA oe Rie 2 are Sees steethaess 2,620, 297 
A AG eeet essa oti esa © tered =e 2,676, 482 


1 The large quantities of non-potable alcohol produced and exported for war uses in the years 1943-45 
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ra ee 


1934-45 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1924-33 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


a ee ne eee ee re ne SS Te SN IE EES PE NS LT 
8S SSS EEE ee 


pf. gal. 


2,478,975 
2, 215, 332 
3,006, 544 
5, 280, 885 
4,620, 950 
1, 956, 358 
1, 876, 964 
3, 327, 365 
2,096, 392 
1 


1 
1 


pf. gal. 


718, 016 
713, 346 
976, 563 
1, 126, 440 
1, 297, 925 
1, 265, 909 
1, 612, 906 
1,479, 606 
1,390, 192 
1, 284, 116 
823, 422 
1,043, 709 


f 


ee | | | A 


Deduct Deduct 
Re-Exports Total 
of Imported} Domestic 
Spirits Exports 
pf. gal pf. gal 
1,238 | 2,551,030 
45 2,205, 249 
54 2,995, 181 
462 5, 289, 344 
141 | 4,734,678 
121 | 2,087,956 
38 1, 704, 410 
42 3,463, 772 
3,077 | 2,079,458 
69 1 
3 * fed 
273 1 


Apparent 


we 
oO 
a 
A) 
i) 
w 
w 


3) 443,716 
3°719,918 


necessitated a change in the method of estimating the consumption of beverage spirits. The exports in — 


bond and the domestic exports do not now enter into the calculations. Details of the ch 
the Bureau of Statistics report ‘“The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada”. 


ange are given in : 


f 


10.—Apparent Consumption of Beer in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-45 } 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1924-33 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Set ea ee eee 
ee eSeeeoe=e=oooooooaaeaeaeaeleq$q}a3pane—«=<~<~$=$«“=80— SS uy>»a“— Sa_<«<«,M 


Add 
Quantities 
Entered 
Year Production for 

Consump- 

tion from 
Warehouses 

gal. gal. 

RY Ce mea ces a6 40, 920, 623 974, 161 
OG Dae ee neces 52,078,590 | 11,176, 838 
LOS GA ees 57, 154, 948 875, 759 
TOS Tie Nace sere 60, 308, 148 912, 436 
TOSS Re ftirect. nstele 67, 361, 250 765, 187 
LOGS care ciate retote 63, 331, 620 675, 909 
POLO: os yar on ahes 66, 496, 129 646, 399 
NOY 8 PR reg ei ee 79, 006, 028 533, 470 
1049 earn eee 101, 081, 682 755, 456 
TOA Sic, Aivars cestonetoks 108, 980, 613 1,197,658 
O44 Fae 104, 062, 427 726,817 
LQAD VeeRee ctto ere 122, 530, 269 6,177,745 


11.—_Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-45 


Add 
Imports 


gal. 


93, 602 
97,572 
88, 851 
97,725 
104, 778 
97,374 
92,873 
98, 403 
86, 122 
85, 211 
61,634 
76, 225 


Warehouses 


gal. 


1,324, 494 
11, 169, 798 
886, 488 
914,614 
809, 089 
678, 425 
753, 067 
751, 781 
6,777, 839 
6,813, 251 
7,536, 054 
12,591, 822 


Deduct 
Deduct | Re-Exports 
Domestic of 
Exports Imported 
Goods 
gal. gal. 
404, 939 12 
69, 994 302 
51, 887 Nil 
112, 902 id 
156, 053 s 
123, 726 hs 
192,612 32 
256, 970 2 
5, 639, 946 Nil 
5, 839, 905 He 
6,604, 977 s 
5, 968, 602 sé 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1924-33 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Apparent — 
Consump- 
tion 


es os ee ee 


gal. 


40, 258, 941 
52, 112, 906 
57, 181, 183 


89, 505, 475 | 
97,610, 326. 
90, 709, 847 
110, 223, 815 


Native Imported Apparent 
ee Consumption, © 
Apparent Tinparta Less Apparent Native and 
Consumption P Re-exports | Consumption | Imported 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. ; 
LOS Ate es aes Peis ose eared 2,679,619 523, 866 5, 783 518, 083 3,197,702 
LOB Dee A ereNepe Mexeltyese's etovatar severe ens 3, 187, 504 542,019 1,970 540, 049 3,727,553 
DGS Gere eee tie sk ateeietote pata 2,605, 602 506, 707 61 506, 646 3, 112, 248 a 
LOS Taree heustayet ter slaves lstalereve, etal seus 2,693, 456 472, 887 173 472,714 3, 166,170 4 
POSS Fee cree ee since rerstecess ches otisne wiens 3, 120, 381 507, 669 107 507, 562 3,627, 943 — 4 
LOS OMe tree crate aster caine eat 3,010, 981 450, 953 67 450, 886 3,461,867 — 
1D40 Seeromiecr toate salen kseise reli ears 3, 544, 910 468, 098 91 468, 007 4,012, 917 
oY ee ee din Sera aG retro 4,310, 295 502, 354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
VED Sid settrrerancspens stots sotokers erage otteue 3,783, 449 434, 888 1,094 433, 794 4, 167, 248 
1043 erie eye re Yen cles Pecloaen 4,192,903 434, 699 3 434, 664 4, 627, 567 
Aan eee ta ate crate bee sioreteeae 3,314, 260 290,691 11,005 279, 686 3,598, 946 
A 3,409, 303 303, 153 Nil 303, 153 3, 712, 
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PART II.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 3 


z | Section 1.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


hs Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
¥ and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. The railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
~ the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. But freight might be 
_ imported by rail and exported by water, such as western grain moved to the Ontario 
e ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics of Table 1 


= 


™ 
it * Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
- Bureau of Statistics. 

4 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Received SET 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province ’ Connections 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 
- 
; tons tons tons tons tons tons 
# 
: Prince Edward Island...... 251, 963 - 277,399 Nil Nil 251, 963 277,399 


ova Scotia....i.... 06.5.4. 7,563,780 | 6,672,923 159, 471 178, 445 


7,723,251 6, 851,368 
3,708,747 | 3,480, 801 620, 147 858, 218 


4,328, 894 4,339,019 


EN EN nas ee 17,699,815 | 17,672,213 7,977,820 | 6,910,596 25,677,635 | 24,582,809 
NRTA oo cos od ease sco, 35, 108, 857 | 36,522,406 | 37,946, 916 33, 034, 888 || 73,055,773 69, 557, 294 
Memetitoba...... 2.05.05... ... 6,514,256 | 6,242, 308 288, 521 315,467 || 6,802,777 Gipo7, Lap 
miaskatchewan.............. 14,658,078 | 13,534,717 732, 503 850, 890 || 15,390, 581 14, 385, 607 
. ES NPR ane incarnated 11,879,755 | 11,830,198 193,619 171,030 || 12,073,374 12,001, 228 
_ British Columbia.......... 8,771, 481 7,670,281 769, 548 729,316 9,541,029 8,399, 597 
Le Totals..... Ma SEY: 106,156,732 | 103,903,246 | 48,688 2545 | 43,048,850 || 154,845,277 146,952,096 
3 | 

i Delivered 

i Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

5 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Prince Edward Island...... 449, 556 453,748 Nil 285 449,556 454, 033 


mova Scotia................ 6,431,059 | 5,647,916 | 2,202,739 1,856, 105 
3,357,173 | 3,176,948 | 3,581,089 3, 668, 894 
21,168,477 | 19,363,172 | 8,592,267 10, 879, 151 
42,919,267 | 44,535,317 | 39,821,944 32, 534, 800 
5,621,238 | 5,871,973 | 1,683,211 857, 693 
4,829,695 | 5,077,501 57, 606 31, 066 
4,123,442 | 3,881,815 292,393 37, 638 
7,235,183 | 6,305,258 | 2,224, 842 2,649, 100 


96,135,090 | 94,313,648 | 58,456,091 52,514, 732 


8,633,798 | 7,504,021 
6,938,262 | 6,845,842 
29,760,744 | 30,242'393 
82,741,211 | 77,070,117 
7,304, 449 6,729, 666 
4,887,301 | 5, 108.567 
4,415,835 | 3,919,453 
9,460,025 | 8,954,358 


154,591,181 | 146,828,380 


BST sre" 6 odie 6 dg 8 wi hw 0 0 6 © 


Se area O16 1e wo ble. ws 6 6 06's 6 


M1076 1S CS 6) Oe 66 0 0 ws Oe 6 wie 6 


@. 0/0 66 ont we 0 0 0 


BUS eRe 19506 @ Sie. a 66 6) waif 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
Certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some that terminated in 
1945, for instance, originated within the previous year. 
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Section 2.—Food Consumption of the Civiiian Population, 
1935-45 


The importance of food consumption in the war years 1939-45 compared with 
the immediately preceding five-year period has been the subject of special study in the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics owing to its significance on 
so many aspects of the internal economy and to the fundamental value of these 
statistics. Such consumption figures have been desirable and for commodities such 
as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc., have been compiled for a considerable 
period on a total basis. The War, however, made it more necessary than ever 
to establish consumption data on a comparable basis. 


The series given in Table 2 presents official estimates of supplies of food moving 


into civilian consumption in pounds per capita, per annum, for the five pre-war years, 
1935-39, as an average for comparison with the individual years 1944 and 1945 
(the estimates for 1945 are preliminary and subject to later revision). For those 
foods rationed under Government control, the data have been checked by officials 
- of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. As pointed out, the figures include supplies 
moving into civilian consumption only after adjusting total production for imports, 
exports, changes in stocks, marketing losses, industrial uses and supplies going to 


the Armed Forces. Per capita figures are derived by dividing the supplies by the — 


estimated total civilian population. All calculations are made at the retail stage of 
distribution except for meats where figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. 
The amounts of foods actually eaten would be somewhat lower than the figures cited 
because of losses and wastes occurring after the products reached the hands of con- 
sumers. It should also be pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of 
the figures since storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not 
available for certain commodities. In the main, however, the figures represent the 
best summary of food consumption data that has been compiled for Canada. 

All basic foods have been classified into fourteen main commodity groups. 
Totals for each group have been computed by using a common denominator for 
that group (such as milk solids—dry weight—in the case of the milk and milk 


products group; fat content in the case of oils and fats; and fresh equivalent in the ~ 
case of fruits). All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, 


fat or sugar, rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1944 and 1945, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Pounds per Capita Percentages of 
per Annum 1935-39 Average 


1935-39 | 1944 1945! 1944 1945! 


SEE 


Dairy Products (Excluding Butter)— 


Item Specification 


Eiunidaw bolenmilikay a. eee eee oie Retail wt. 347-3 401-0 404-2 115 116 
UTCIeKeane, WselSiae eee eee ee a 12-82 18-48 18-438 144 144 
Cheese, cheddar itis Bet A ee ee 3:4 4-0 4-0 118 118 
Cheese other. ta sos. coe ee aes “a 0-3 0-3 0:3 100 100 
Evaporated whole ksesham nme ae a 6-14 9-2 10-4 151 170 
Condensed whole milk................ S 0-6 0-9 1-0 150 167 
Moaltedsimillo ti: San, e. oe eon oe here 4 0-1 0-06 0:04 60 40 
Dried whole miles e steer ae Tae e 0-1 0:4 0-4 400 400 
ID riedss kama wad keane terse eee s 1:8 2-6 2-4 144 133 
@ondensed skim miles 2 erence er 0-4 0-55 0-65 125 150 
Skam-muillkacheese ces oe ee ere ees 5 0-1 0-4 0:4 400 400 
SiiumeanG buttermililcn sree eer ze 4-84 5-0 5-0 104 104 
Milk in ice cream, n.e.s. (whole milk). . A 13-08 24-56 22-86 188 175 

Totals, Dairy Products............ Milk Solids 55-84 67-3 67-6 121 121 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 592. 
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2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1944 and 1945, 
with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Pounds per Capita Percentages of 


es Specification per Annum 1935-39 Average 
1935-39 | 1944 19451 
Meats— 
EIGUE WIGHORG tess si ek Oe ow ee: Carcass wt. 54-7 61-7 60-4 

Co com ak ie ee Rr ee ae ee K 10-5 11-0 11-3 
Eien AnGmuUttOne. +... soles. - 5-6 4-8 4-2 
Pork (excluding lard)......2.......... 39-9 61-4 55-2 

ee eer ir aratog. go y tee acetates Edible wt. 5-8 7:4 7°3 
eS Ieee ee ee ee Net wt. canned 1-4 2-1 0-9 
POtgis,. Mente eye i het ois Carcass wt. 118-4 | 149-1 | 139-7 
Poultry, Game and Fish— 
Peucions Apa ae Sa A ae Retail wt., dressed | 15-6 23-7 23-2 
MREMDOURTY.. i) keel ek i: 2-8 3-9 3-8 
iemMe. and rabbits.) Sc. ce dchs ce se 4.37 4-37 4.37 
Fish, Fresh, Frozen and Cured— 

ol SSCS Sa SP eS ae Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0-3 0-4 
Beier Gan, Shon fa. . ieee Filleted wt. 88 7:1 6-6 
menned fish 2) 5.640. 05. Pie sy epee Net wt., canned PAY 2-4 1-4 

Totals, Poultry, Game and Fish. . Edible wt. 26-0 29-0 27-3 

 Eggs— 
ae 2 UA ie ah 8 Ge Se ae ae aaa Retail wt. 30°3 36-2 38-9 
oy iE he 2 ee eh i ee Dried wt. 0-1 0-04 0-02 
a wotals, Wogs 09300... dct) ce: Fresh Egg equiv. | 30-7 | 36-4 | 39-0 
_ Fats and Oils— 
ELE gt Sale Ree Aes aoe eee a Retail wt. 31-0 29-7 28-6 
% “te bt 0 Pe ee ee Me 3°9 7:5 4-7 
" De LONIOR he Wit Mlc e ns. Goda cn Lik “ 10-6 8-3 7-9 
- Other edible fats and oils.............. of 1-8 1-1 1-4 
_ Yotals, Fats and Oils.............. Fat content 41-4 41-0 7-2 
es a (a | a |e cae | ae SP ee 
_ Sugars and Syrups— 
_. Cane and beet sugar used for human 
fy COUSIN GIONS, 4-003. nae oe cee en Refined wt. 94-7 83-8 68-9 
a Syrups, glucose, ete., used for human 
= SEED IUAQNS. Ore iss sgn 6 hals,cin'e bases Retail wt. 11-9 18-7 16-3 
& LLNEAT®, BS oS Rie aie 2 I eo oa 2°4 2-9 2°4 
a Totals, Sugars and Syrups........ Sugar content 104-0 93-6 79-2 
% —Potatoes— 
% PeCtALOCS, WHILE... 6 0cleys ccc cases. Retail wt. 192-34 | 199-0 | 189-0 
Meme Welt POLAtOGS, .. 05... 6. ee Saeco ee xe 0-6 0-6 0-7 
2 Totals, Potatoes....................| Retail wt. 192-94 | 199-6 | 189-7 
Pulses and Nuts— 
OS TALTES Ye a ' - Retail wt. 3°7 4-4 4-2 
MME DOAS. oo csc chose cave cvebsccucs as 5-7 5:0 4-1 
re Pe Cans ce. aay tee wha RI Ra <c 10 0-3 0-3 
EONS cao cs coda ieee tes c cece neces Shelled wt. 2-2 2-8 2-0 
: MISTS BPE hire coi 1 ons hans iw 1-1 0-6 0-4 
; Totals, Pulses and Nuts...........|. Retail wt. incl. 
+ sh. wt. of Nuts 12-7 13-1 11-0 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
2 Retail wt. 15-4 22-8 2-1 
Net wt., canned 10-0 19-0 Byer 
Retail wt. 25-14 47-4 8-6 
Net wt., canned 0-5 3-4 0:8 
Fresh equiv. 58-54 | 109-3 95-4 


-_ ee | | | 
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2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, 1944 and 1945, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds per Capita Percentages of 
Item Specification per Annum 1935-39 Average 


1935-39 | 1944. | 19451 1944 19451 


Fruit, other than Citrus— 


‘Brosh! fruits geemonstate a hee eden estnela Retail wt. 40-5 51-9 42-5 128 105 
Gannedsnutts spines « Seen eee ol nee Net wt., canned 6-3 4-2 2:7 67 43 
WOZEN ILUIG- kanes eee eres Retail wt. 0-2 0:3 0-05 150 25 
Dried fruits ay, eee bts eee eitine ets Processed wt. 8:3 8-6 7-7 104 93 
Totals, Fruit, other than Citrus.. Fresh equiv. 80-2 90-8 76-6 113 96 
vee Be reer and Yellow Vegetables— 
resh— 
Cabbage and greens..............05- Retail wt. 16-2 19-0 24-0 117 148 
arr Os eee he te Secon eane th Aeeela Crmieeceete ee 15-4 12-7 13-5 82 88 
Mee im eat. ee aes Beene tare ney yt cn 6-2 3-4 3°2 55 52 
Gannede oan, Maueate et eaten niet Net wt., canned 6-4 11-9 11-0 186 172 
Totals, Leafy, Green and Yellow 
Vegetables 2). oaics Soins Mee Fresh equiv. 44.2 47-0 51-7 106 117 
Other Vegetables— : 
RES ic. Stic ett acre, «krona Liane Retail wt. 29-8 50-4 47-1 169 158 
Canned esc cnse pilseuntes demeretinie snk ae Net wt.,: canned 4-4 5-4 4-4 123 100 
Totals, Other Vegetables.......... Fresh equiv. 34-2 55-8 51-5 163 151 
Grain Products— ; 
Flour (including rye flour)............. Retail wt. 184-8 | 177-3 180-5 96 98 
Oatmeal and rolled oats............... ss 7°3 6-9 6-7 95 92 
Wheat, corn, and other cereals......... se 7:4 8-1 8:0 109 108 
Rice. (mailed i.e. eatsces eo ate a as 4-3 2:8 2-4 65 56 
Starchivie. (aes octets cele cek ens ocala es 2-2 1-6 1+1 73 50 
Gormmealikits. anc ce hue ee meee enone H 1-4 1:3 10-8 93 57 
Péarl barley. oie atone ie ee ae one — 0-3 0-4 0-4 133 133 
Buekwiheat flout..t0. oneness ec eee ui 0-2 0-1 0-1 50 50 
Tapioca, sago, and arrowroot.......... e 0:3 10 10 i! 7 
Totals, Grain Products............ Retail wt. 208-2 | 198-5 | 200-0 95 96 
Beverages— 
(GCOlGE kere Shige char ender seine Green beans = 4.9 4-9 132 132 
IGEN fe: Bide heacrel ios ee eas ee Primary distribu- 
tion wt. 3-5 2-9 3-2 83 9i 
GOCOa siesai it osRaicaka ane ae Whole beans 3-7 3-1 3-0 84 81 
Totals, Beverages................... Primary Distribu- 
tion wt. 10-9 10-9 11-1 100 102 
1 Subject to revision. 225 p.c. butterfat cream. 318 p.c. butterfat cream. 4 Re- 
vised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 5 Includes evaporated skim milk. 6 In- 
cludes whole milk equivalent of cream used in ice cream. 7 Estimate by Department of Mines and 
Resources. 8 Includes sugar used in manufactured products reported elsewhere in table, but excludes — 
sugar used for industrial non-food purposes. ® Excludes syrups and glucose used for industrial purposes. 


10 Less than 0-05 lb. 


Section 3.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with the 


Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain — 
Act, 1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian — 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. An article on the Canadian Wheat Board and its opera- — 
tions down to February, 1939, was specially prepared for the 19389 Year Book by — 
T. W. Grindley, Ph.D., Secretary of the Board, and appears at pp. 569-580 of that 


_ BUSHELS 
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edition. An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain 


Commissioners, prepared by J. Rayner, Secretary of the Board, appears at pp. 481- 
482 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Principal Field 
Crops 


The disposition of Canadian wheat during the crop year ended July 31, 1945, 
was again featured by the heavy export of this grain which totalled 342,900,000 
bushels as compared with 343,800,000 bushels for the corresponding period in 
1943-44, a decline of less than 1,000,000 bushels. Exports of wheat to the United 
States declined drastically from 159,200,000 bushels in 1943-44 to 41,900,000 
bushels in 1944-45. A record crop of wheat in the United States in 1944, coupled 
with an urgent demand for food from Europe, served to divert much wheat from 
that country to overseas destinations. 


A decrease in the domestic utilization of nearly 7,000,000 bushels can be attrib- 
uted largely to a drop in live-stock numbers with consequent smaller requirements 
of wheat for feeding purposes. Wheat movement into the Canadian feed deficit 
areas of Hastern Canada and British Columbia under the Dominion Freight Assistance 
Policy was somewhat less during the 1944-45 season than it was in the preceding 


year, owing to the materially improved grain production in these areas in 1944 
as compared with production in 1943. 


MILLION — 


VISIBLE STOCKS OF WHEAT IN CANADA, AS AT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 
1942 —-1946 


600 


500 
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3.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Canadian Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1940-45 


(Millions of Bushels) 

Ne ——————_—__—__ EEE EEE 

Item 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

Garry OVELe AUS al penne arocivies lr inae 102-9 300-5 480-1 424-0 594-5 356°5 

Production sek. newieth oe ieee saree 520-6 540-2 314-8 556-1 284-5 416-6 

LMipPOrts se Meme re eee its erenis be 0-4 Nil Nil Nil 0-4 0-4 

Totals; SUDDIY....0cc.s6 sens cee 623-9 840-7 794-9 980-1 879-4 773-5 

EXxponrts:aagseentan wen: aa aoae ee eoe 192-7 231-2 222-0 214-7 343-8 342-9 

WOIMmCShICHISC Meira tess eiclia Cremeans wae 130-7 129-4 148-9 170-9 179-1 172-2 

Totals, Disposition............ 323-4 360-6 370-9 385-6 522-9 515-1 

WATT OVE ULY Ol nes vise cit setae olay made 300-5 480-1 424-0 594-5 356°5 258-4 


Sl a AS Np I DA dS ee ee 


The domestic and export trade in Canada’s five principal grain crops are 
shown in some detail in Table 4. Of the five grains, only the exports of oats and 
barley in 1944-45 displayed any increase over those of the previous year; rye exports 
declined nearly 50 p.c. while flaxseed shipments were less by almost 66 p.c. 


4.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1945 
(Millions of Bushels) - 


SSS a—=—=>> 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Cary yVoveren Ue. 1 OME ao oeieen ats > esiymetining + ou Beis 356-5 108-5 45-9 5-6 3°6 
Prodivetion Wr WO sary. aise pote se sie at osefe = tr ctbeyennices 416-6 499-€ 194-7 8:5 9-7 
TTA PHOT ER i oi, oui etann vee eA ot les lane Me MIE a ehetongar sts 4 eis 0-4 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Supply. = oa... cc ch eee 773-5 608-1 240-6 14-1 13-3 
Exports in terms of grain........0csee reece teens: 342-9 92-2 39-4 4-5 3-6 


Domestic Use— 


UIVANLCONSUIM PULON 745 seein iene remrtet es cael ee 49-9 5-0 0:3 0-4 Nil 
AN mal teed os ANS ers oe eiace «coe tite emanate 85-3 379°6 151-2 6-2 ca 
Seedireq airementsti tc. cui cunternsle een eucree ere 29-3 33°3 12:3 0-8 1-21 
Ihevelbchna ee Hu aie Soacooro bens Soh oodscras wore 7-7 Nil 8-6 0-2 5-6 
Totals, Disposition................... 515-1 510-1 211-8 12-1 10-4 
Carryover Jaly 31, 194... ave ove consi peas aiaials 258-4 98-0 28-8 2-0 2-9 


eh ee ae 


1 Includes dockage. 


Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity in Canada, Dec. 1, 1945.—Total 
licensed grain elevator storage capacity, as of Dec. 1, 1945, stood at approximately 
566,700,000 bushels as compared with 596,400,000 at the same date a year ago 
and 597,800,000 bushels in 1943. While the total licensed capacity of elevators 
and permanent annexes has declined somewhat during the past couple of years, 
the greatest decrease in licensed storage capacity has been apparent in the temporary 
and special annexes. Most of the reduction has taken place in the western 
division. Despite the decline, however, total licensed storage capacity remains more 
than 30 p.c. above the Dec. 1, 1939, licensed capacity of 423,000,000 bushels. 
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5.—Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity in Canada as at Dec. 1, 1945 


Ele- Tem- Ele- Tem- 
vators | porary vators | porary 
Division and Elevator |and Per-| and Total Division and Elevator |andPer-| and Total 
“ |manent | Special manent | Special 
Annexes] Annexes Annexes| Annexes 
"000 bu.} ’000 bu.} ’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 
Western Division Eastern Division—conc. 
Western country  ele- Lower Lake Ports— 
WELOES® sent fu scch, stots wae 6 192,187} 95,568] 287,755] Port Colborne, N.H.B.. 3,000} Nil 3, 000 
Private and mill ele- Port Colborne Maple 
MEILORS see rihe eet 14, 740 243) 14,983 Wealies Cage 68, 2,250 if 2, 250 
Inter - public and semi- Humberstone Robin 
public terminals....... 18,100} Nil 18, 100 Et Code OG e ety hy). 2,000 ef 2,000 
ancouver - New West- SPOOL) ales ee ees, 4,000 oa 4,000 
Minster see hh a 20, 460 ss 20, 460; ee Kingston eee, oo. 2,350 ef 2,350 
MaCtORA o..ks ets 1,008 ui LO0Sh | Prescott. yee 5, 500 Es 5, 500 
Prinee Rupert... =. .s..::. 1,250 “ 1,250 ——_—_— |—____—_ 
BODE Oe co, 2,500 CC 2,500 Totals, Lower Lake 
Fort William - Port Ors eases ces 19, 100 - 19, 100 
PERS sk, vee 4's 88,231] 41,463) 129,695 —— 
—- St. Lawrence Ports— 
Yotals, Western Montreal, N.H.B....... 15,162] Nil 15, 162 
MPPuISb EA Tyo ie 44 ve 338,476) 137,274) 475,750] Montreal Dominion 
| ] —_ leva tore, cee ee ne 750 a 750 
OPER Mere Town aes. Tea, 3, 000 ly 3,000 
Eastern Division Three Rivers........... 2,000} 3,000} 5,000 
Quebec ence ey 4,000 Nil 4,000 
Eastern Elevators— ——— | —__——_ 
Bay Ports— Totals, St. Lawrence 
Collingwood........... 2,000); Nil 2,000 Oris keane 24,912} 3,000) 27,912 
Wakefield e223: lo: 1,500 a 1,500 ee oe 
Midland sisak oo Ooeg behesc 4,000 ns 4,000 
Midland Simcoe....... 4,250 So 4,250) Maritime Ports— 
Midland Tiffin......... 4,500 s 4,500] West Saint John........ 2,577| Nil 2ORh 
Midland Aberdeen..... 900 se S00 fSaint Johbnee aes 500 500 
Owen Sound........... 4,000 se ey OOO taal alataxs ee yeeetar ec ey 2,200 f 2,200 
Port MeNicoll......... 6, 500 ss 6, 500 
Goderich Elevator and Totals, Maritime 
PANSUG GMa Se eal oe 3,000 eS 3,000 Ports .o1k ne eee er Oued - $277 
Goderich - Western 


(Wana dati aiedscs. 65 
Lig I: | pee pa aa a 


Totals, Eastern........ 
Division.............. 


423,340] 143,346] 566,686 


6.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1944 and 1945 


1 _ a CD 


1944 1945 
Grain ae 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division | Division | Total |} pivision | Disigien | Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Borne wheat. ..625.) 2... ... 395, 129, 448 Nil 395, 129, 448)! 413,325,030 Nil 413, 325, 030 
Wanter wheat.....0...-..... 573, 552 497,816 1,071, 368 453, 870 1, 627,386 2,081, 256 
Totals, Wheat.:...... 395, 703, 000 497,816] 396,200, 816 413,778, 900 1,627,386} 415,406, 286 
a A) anes 135, 624, 000 Vil 135, 624, 000} 139,374, 840 2,190] 139,377,030 
ET A ee eae 82,710,775 1,800} 82,712,575 73,971, 640 3,383] 73,975,023 
Rare kc Sel a) Ae pyey 8,338, 000 Nil 8,338,000 4,318, 670 Nil 4,318,670 
Demteeet a ha or 15, 025, 000 90,446} 15,115,446 7,033, 158 76,970 7,110,128 
Nee ee ae 201,000 637, 382 838, 382 246, 000 4,621,394 4, 867,394 
Seaciwheat ie. i... 2,500 7,591 10,091 8,750 19,192 22., 942 
Birted grain), y. <5... o).; 703, 800 Nil 703, 800 1,119, 600 Nil 1,119, 600 
Totals, Grain........ 638,308,075 1,235,035) 639,543,110 639,846,558 6,350,515) 646,197,073 
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7.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 
Grain a To ‘ih To T To To 
‘ tal : Total 
Canadian U.S. ye Canadian Us: : 

Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wiheatint.ttccie ce taree bu. | 167,892,325] 124, 649, 315)292,728,915! || 220,696,971] 104,034,028} 324, 730, 999 
Oats risk wee ee eee « 12,327,286] 38,450,025} 50,777,311 33,859,913] 65,382,826] 99,242,739 
Barley..0 Poti re meee se 14,902,493) 27,148,009] 42,212,9922 || 22,586,013] 32,981,670] 55,567,683 
Rive Pair a eae oe ef 497,527 8,944,313] 9,441, 840 1,678, 998 3, 985, 593 5, 664, 591 
Hlaysecdi. ti fasmece pet ud 554,415] 10,046,712] 10,601, 127 1,699,266] 3,801,666] 5,500,932 
Totals, Grain...... bu..| 196,174,046) 209, 238,374/405,762,18512| 280,521,161) 210,185,783] 490,706,944 
SGreenings:,...4 5. sekees ton 18,988 67, 052 86, 040 33, 839 149, 643 183, 482 


1 Includes 187,275 bu. of wheat wrecked en route to Canadian ports. 
barley wrecked en route to Canadian ports. 


2 Includes 162,490 bu. of 


8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1934-45 
Norr.—Figures for the crop years 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book and for 1930-33 at 


p. 512 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— . 
TORS 2 sete th as ts Biemoan oie, § 164, 248,854} 17,949,649 7,496, 255 631,973 837, 076|| 191, 163, 807 
DOBDM RIE en Ritee BE ciclatires oe 116,415,429] 10,851,457) 10,045, 694 485, 990 933, 244|| 138, 731, 814 
OS OR kn Pe eiato tes Sat eee ae 164,427,961) 20,967,752) 14, 403,239 582, 309 2,033, 088}| 202, 414, 349 
MOST. Lito a tent a oe eee 161,828,565} 12,273,485 6, 247, 592 586, 734 2,444, 583]) 183,380, 959 
OS Sei. kiae, seustrerahein ewe eevee a 118, 582, 130 7,496,487] 27,610, 593 482,529 1, 400, 923]) 155, 572, 662 
NO ORG Rae ek. tienes agenree rate ce 224,541,409) 16,024,099} 24, 845,946 547, 082 891, 751) 266, 850, 287 
G40 See Tome ae hae tree 240,412,659} 15,204,169) 14,840,317 666, 436 2,163,482) 272,787,063 
LOG Se Nan rae eens 294,736, 497 7,958, 781 8, 937, 925 2,206, 498 906, 154] 314,745, 855 
[OA Oe. ar ee ete ee 282, 400, 393 5, 468, 716 7,240, 814 1,912, 528 785, 929|| 297, 808, 380 
OAS AL A oe. Gea ee ne cue 219, 652, 250 9,785, 401 5,278, 318 1, 244, 032 458, 978|| 236, 418,979 
NGAGE see hot co ae ee 254,389,625) 18,838,600} 20,806,305 162; 512 739, 090] 295, 526, 135 
TOA etree A oe Nate et 365,444,773) 44,726,587) 27,047,192 1,869, 128 2,632, 303]) 441,719, 983 
Shipments— 

OSA Ow By schon ted Une hart 166,952,408] 16,824,993 6,325, 712 720, 692 1, 204, 467]) 192, 028,272 
1 OS itera nese: Sa ian SAN Fe eres: leave ct 105,273,848} 13,027,608] 11,047,771 485, 990 1,306, 106)) 131,141,318 
LOS Gilaaie eres oars Mareen, 184,120,242] 19,563,798} 14,652,637 582, 309 2,103, 700|) 221,022, 686 
LOS APR ARE kuti oe fe 178,492,948) 13,159,516 6, 724, 438 586, 734 2,811, 294) 201, 774, 930 
DOS 8 iar leet re hicps, coe Serces eter 119, 884, 101 7,358,685} 27,090,701 482, 529 1,180,127] 155, 996, 143 
DOS ORE chs crcta ae mb bensie oie 188,113,064} 13,763,219} 24,626,489 547, 083 1,045, 658]| 228,095, 513 
TGA OR ek etaptede etc ce Aa chain: 221,558,877| 17,360,438] 14,784, 608 613, 212 1, 927,316)) 256, 244, 451 
LIST 2) ie ee et Re DON a ty 289, 226, 546 8,319, 274 9,358, 776 2,212,699 1,048,997] 310, 166, 292 
OAD ere aera ent oe aeee a ae 282,022,653 5,377, 665 5, 658, 168 1, 873, 895 777, 6231 295,710, 004 
1 OAS ea leeoe yee sae 241, 277, 883 9,214, 194 5, 348, 513 1, 223, 582 556, 151)) 257, 620, 323 
Ee ARR Ge A Ra 248, 581,173}.. 17,221,335} 17,164, 441 628,979 829, 960}, 284, 425, 888 
OG SR co mcun Sta hole ome se sca ee 385,086,106} 39,039,333} 30,943,479 1,369, 573 2,315, 638] 458, 754, 129 


“<x 4 “» 
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ee 


Wheat Flour.—Total production of wheat flour in Canada for the crop year 
1944-45 amounted to 24,684,403 barrels, as against 24,288,877 barrels in 1943-44. 
Exports increased from 13,464,371 barrels in 1948-44 to 13,923,832 barrels in 1944-45. 
Domestic flour consumption varied little; approximately 10,700,000 barrels were 
consumed in 1943-44 and 10,900,000 in 1944-45. During the 1944-45 season the 
mills operated at about 91-2 p.c. of their capacity and reached as high as 98-1 p.c. 
in the month of November, 1944. Statistics of employees, power installation, value 
of products, etc., for flour and feed mills for 1943 are given in Table 9 of the Manu- 
factures Chapter at pp. 400-401. 
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Section 4.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products* 


Since the outbreak of war in 1939, there has been a great increase in the demand 
for live stock and live-stock products in the form of meats, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. These products have not only been required in greater volume to meet 
requirements of the United Kingdom and other United Nations, but the demand in 
Canada has expanded sharply as a result of greater purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumers. Live stock thus makes a very important contribution to farmers’ 
income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
in Canada. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1944.—Marketings of all classes of live stock, except 
calves, reached an all-time high in Canada in 1944, due largely to the strong demand 
existing for meat products both on the domestic and foreign markets. Cattle 
marketed in Canada in 1944 numbered 1,528,947, as compared with 1,243,888 in 
1943. Marketing of calves totalled 701,039 as compared with 643,569 in 1943. 
Marketings of hogs through commercial channels in 1944 totalled 8,863,830 as 


compared with 7,149,917 in 1943. Marketings of sheep and lambs were 1,050,953 


in 1944 as compared with 887,199 in 1943. 


The interprovincial and export movement of all classes of live stock in 1944 
showed increases over the previous year. Total shipments in 1944 with figures 
for 1943, in parentheses, were as follows: cattle 621,075 (460,024); calves 192,906 
(182,156); swine 1,887,092 (1,582,979); and sheep 377,946 (296,694). 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published annually by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review’’, published by the Live Stock Branch of the Do- 
Steet Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given at pp. 2380-235 of this 
volume, 


9.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1944 
——$—$—$—$—$—————— 


ee) Maritime . Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Pesvinces Quebec | Ontario ths anion Alberta Columbia Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 496 41,197) 282,380} 111,333} 291,068] 251,481 14, 436}) 992,391 
Direct to packers........ 11, 231 20,691} 143,970 61, 417 87,791] 131,696 35,918)| 492,714 
Direct for export........ 990 7,878 33, 593 122 48 1,080 131 43, 842 
Totals, Cattle........ 12,717 69,766) 459,943) 172,872) 378,907) 384,257 50, 48511,528,947 | 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 7,664] 118,405) 145,100 39, 213 65, 299 31, 946 1,817] 409,444 
Direct to packers........ 8, 936 71, 062 88, 647 44, 288 16, 740 55, 826 4,261}| 289,760 
Direct. for export......... 120 99 1, 458 5 19 116 18 1, 835 
Totals, Calves......... 16,720) 189,566) 235,205) 83,506] 82,058} 87,888 6,096) 701,039 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,590} 266,289) 265,517} 58,543] 188,304) 180,625 3,380} 916,248 
Direct to packers........ 143,228] 523, 036/1, 843,217) 793, 451/1, 795, 808/2, 801, 315 46, 87517, 946, 930 
Direct for export........ 442 29 91 84 2 2 2 652 
Totals, Hogs.......... 147,260} 789,354/2,108,825) 852,078]1,934,114/2, 981,942 50, 257/18, 863, 830 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,327| 106,958} 129,244 44,907 87,949 72,239 5,470|| 450,094 
Direct to packers........ 24,610 52,987) 116,116 78,020 39,279) 205,739 34,815) 551,566 
Direct for export........ 23 782 13, 443 818 9,053 25, 146] 28 49, 293 


——$_$_—__ | — | — tte 
Se | ef | 


Store cattle purchased..... 66 1,337) 79,725) 16,538) 14,011) 55,374 2,047] 169,098 
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In Table 10 are given the statistics of the grading of animals marketed through 
stockyards and direct shipments to packing plants for the years 1940 to 1944. 


10.— Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1940-44 


Live Stock 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No No _No. No No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
GOES Men eee Setr tees 11, 893 11,901 14,711 17, 752 25, 263 
(SOOUR cen re eee 71,744 76, 851 86, 690 90,000 96, 092 
Mie chinim er. tant iens dacialens tags tiase po vyenr 70, 235 74, 956 76, 635 81, 891 116, 780 
Gommones ies coe ee eee 36, 829 45,251 30, 948 44,525 - 81,954 
Steers over 1,050 Ib.— 
GRICE Ce Fn ere ntate eae 20, 134 29,345 88, 225 * 63,559 61, 865 
(OO OR? co. Cele Nectar area 40, 531 52), 277 51,084 70, 206 85, 750 
IMieditirnitec: f Sais ieee eo tones Perce 23,310 24,878 19, 912 31,349 53,011 
(COMMIMON Se Gaim tarda Rea aerator rt 6, 102 6, 526 3, 503 Dadi 15,332 
Heifers— 
WNOICE Re fas ee ee ee 8, 387 8, 421 12, 147 12,316 14, 934 
GOOG aa aan oe te ore ee D1, 000 60, 887 68, 900 58, 485 66, 874 
Media che canes oe ie eens es 73,978 |, [PePA! 57,994 55, 622 81, 924 
COMMON: tees es eee eee 49,032 54, 814 28,690 33, 922 59,125 
Fed Calves— 
ChOiCEs Re Sek ik Pe cs ae Te 23, 526 24, 484 27,518 18,928 18,510 
GOO dra ae rs tee sien can ee 34,776 45, 508 44,118 35, 252 34, 238 
Mec runt 7 ot aee ane omy eae ee 36, 941 40, 616 43, 468 25,951 Sonar, 
Cows— 
GOOd eek he SR cles ee eile See 76, 983 83, 710 93, 736 79,358 110, 936 
IGG ULE ed airs Perens tes ties thors teas 82, 545 99, 427 98,471 88, 722 99, 932 
COMM ONE ee ae hoc eee 64, 429 77, 106 73,674 69, 394 81, 480 
Canners"and CULTCES=..be aia) ins eee 95, 754 107, 164 82, 580 85, 902 120, 199 
Bulls— 
(OOG re ee Oe ea ne eaten 19, 830 24, 502 26,971 22,914 22,639 
Commons ae See ee 88, 066 47,299 37, 599 40, 643 50, 194 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
COOS RS AOAR UN AN Het teridde sender ore see 62, 565 66, 589 67,047 54, 988 Ve | 
COMMON ae ee rte SE 69, 356 71, 955 60, 827 65, 256 58,115 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
CO OU ea Seren rer ace tinaine eee teeters 19, 213 12, 563 12, 350 10, 842 11,528 
COMM Gils. oe lat: Bae eee 8, 753 8, 402 6, 145 9,173 12,017 
Milkers and springers...............00. 10, 353 11, 500 10, 885 9, 440 7,527 
Unclassifieditc te OG ae sae ee 17, 143 10, 761 22,530 12RSt2 14, 488 
Totals; Cattle. cxcssoarne snes 1,129,961 | 1,250,014 | 1,197,266 | 1,195,473 1,485,105 
Calves— 
Veal— 
Goodlandichoices, naan oar nee 229,655 238, 589 236, 945 176, 241 180, 877 
Commonrvand medium..s.14 -0-. eee 464, 748 451,288 420, 439 378, 339 445, 295 
(GTASSIOV Re ck i aed oi BARA ae Beate es 117,078 128, 208 106, 031 86, 121 73, 032 
Totals, Calves......... es aya Wt 811,481 818,085 763,415 640,701 699, 204 
Hog Carcasses— 
NRA cd SR LAS see tre UE NO Ro, ee Sen RA cr 1,153,726 | 1,959,970 | 1,863,491 1, 997, 226 2,506,115 
OE PI NEC BE (NLA, Nei coe mT lk a 2,325,684 | 8,379,022 | 3,428,636 | 3,748, 893 4,799, 573 
Be Cah SIP Nicest 8 tah eeeae te comets» Bean) 2 AL 2738, 490 357, 946 308, 761 342, 445 594, 824 
SOP DL RCO e ens. Pe Tee te aT te iene eae 18,135 25, 092 18, 715 17, 760 37,815 
SF HG tae aoe eee Nee ions oe ee eRe 48,104 69,371 70,901 82, 555 81,011 
Hea VES ric. one eee ate 59, 563 100, 069 197, 722 340, 463 195, 865 
xtra nea vies eee AUR Ra yl cwcuaers Cpe 15, 628 33, 790 55, 957 127, 244 112,148 
ish tore ty a ae aera oe ney wk eiiotersts 164, 800 123, 946 17, 636 35, 589 93, 657 
Sowa S7e 0h Oe ae Bee. eee as cae te 64, 904 167,001 266, 344 462, 246 442,170 
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10.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1940-44— 


concluded 
Live Block 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. Nes 
Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights................. 521, 565 542, 967 568, 726 D538, (ol 596, 275 
NOC MGR VIER a So ae foes. wes 31, 600 27,479 14, 428 17, 608 15, 687 
Common, all weights................ 77, 128 96, 964 96, 238 113, 895 207, 036 
DUCES EN eon ee ee Ris higwicle steer 48,059 52, 527 52, 462 52,002 63,309 
Sheep— 
COOMEREAVICS? weak cde Rev eroncsty catebe 10, 802 13, 868 16, 725 26, 207 19, 801 
Good handy weights.: .....6.0c oe. 39, 615 50, 263 44,479 68, 081 42,685 
COMTI ON chee Som. ceeds 5 Ret go hha dete 29,040 30, 955 27,095 44,517 40,365 
Unelassutledie weer 2. a eee 11, 879 10, 744 8, 940 8, 239 5,240 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep...... 769,683 825,767 829,093 884, 630 990,398 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The growth of this industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production of the industry. 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating 
greater efficiency of operation and the utilization of by-products. There has been a 
large increase in the number of establishments since 1930, only 76 firms having 
reported in that year, whereas in 1931 the number was 147, owing to the inclusion 
of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering only. The 
inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materially the value of pro- 

. duction of the industry, which increased from $3,799,552 in 1870 to $7,132,831 
in 1890 and to $22,217,984 in 1900. In the next decade it more than doubled, 
attaining a value of $48,527,076 in 1910, and by 1920 a value of $240,544,618 was 
reported.. In 1944 it was $543,034,100 (the highest on record), as compared with 
$228,500,487 in 1940. The principal statistics of the industry for 1943 appear in 
Chapter XIV, Table 9 at pp. 400-401. The slaughterings reported by establish- 
ments in the industry in 1944 were: cattle 1,427,488, calves 678,831, lambs and 
sheep 986,303, and hogs 9,066,536. 

Establishments that prepare meat products for export are subject to inspection 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. In practice these include all the principal 
packing establishments but do not include local wholesale butchers included in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry above, nor slaughtering by retail butchers 
and by farmers for their own use and local sale. 


11.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by Months, 
1943 and 1944 


1943 1944 
Month oo 
Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No. No, No. No. No. No. 
DATIBIY sg ne cies cee: 52,993 19, 386 44, 624 515, 309 90, 432 26, 663 68, 437 941,129 
Mepriary 6% <tc: 69, 452 25, 529 44,157 510, 690 93, 794 28, 367 56, 037 933,991 
ANGI nics sce. 76, 993 55, 760 49, 864 554, 461 101, 732 55, 160 74, 692 932,318 
Patil is Stee at oe 82, 330 75, 061 42,928 570, 068 93, 525 82,040 49, 875 793, 326 
3 ua oehes oe i: 82,725 81207 29, 068 585, 033 101, 932 89, 832 35, 471 855, 324 
4 LUTEAL OR aia ain 77, 685 66, 752 34, 718 537, 282 89, 352 71, 892 33, 363 682, 783 
byecie soe, 78, 568 53, 883 54, 996 480, 498 95,155 62, 271 46, 326 529, 607 
¥ BAUSUSG. <p oo. cam. 90, 732 51, 024 78, 939 436, 340 116, 722 60, 235 96, 252 451,712 
: September........ 101, 853 46, 871 86, 158 475, 900 125, 159 52, 965 123, 298 440, 050 
a Wetober...... 322: 97,723 43,947 158, 463 644, 658 132,788 51,970 145,912 610, 076 
November........ 113, 036 43, 559 170, 397 890, 912 160,013 46, 699 145, 683 828, 409 
i December........ 96, 964 31,098 95,005 967,374 1538, 517 33, 151 83, 823 767, 692 
Totals? .33...: 1,021,054 594,087 889,317 | 7,168,525 || 1,354,121 661, 245 959,169 | 8,766,417 
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Meat Consumption.—The estimates of per capita meat consumption shown 
in Table 12 represent the consumption of the civilian population only. In order to 
arrive at a proper comparison of meat consumption during the war years with the 
years before the War, figures of supply have been revised to eliminate the amounts 
of meat used for non-civilian purposes. 
the Department of Munitions and Supply for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
supplies for ships’ stores, Red Cross parcels and other similar uses. 


The Canadian population figures used to arrive at the per capita consumption 
estimates have been adjusted for the members of the Armed Forces serving outside 
of Canada and living in barracks in Canada. All estimates in Table 12 are on a 
carcass weight basis except canned meats which are in terms of the product. 


12._Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard in Canada, 
1941-45, with Five- Year Averages, 1935-39 


These deductions include purchases by — 


Average 
Item 1935-39 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. '000 1, 347-0 1, 561-1 1, 561-9 1, 803-9 1, 958-7 2,420-1 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 Ib.} 618,556 || 720,651 | 748,756 | 863,175 | 932,831 | 1,119, 662 
Onthand Janets a ogee me 22, 684 21, 848 32, 209 29,204 35, 637 31, 831 
FIMpPOrtS Aes. Hau eeriein toes 158! 1,509 915 375 23 2 
ROtaISs SUDULV were he eniietn @ ee 641,398 || 744,008 | 776,880 | 892,754 | 968,491 | 1,151,495 
EUSTIO GES ees poet sen eeia.s Aenea ae ne is 10, 899 7,905 15, 961 13, 549 155, 1652 2121502 
Wsediior canning scant beee aoe - 1,406 5,779 8, 212 5, 993 14,181 133, 306 
Omband sWecaslie™. noses ae se 24,040 32, 209 29, 204 35, 637 31, 831 40, 515 
Used by non-civilians.......... ss Nil 43, 565 51,911 63, 418 64, 546 65,000 
Torats, CrviniAN CONSUMPTION “ 605,053 |} 654,550 | 671,592 | 774,157 | 702,768 700, 524 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 54-7 58-3 60-1 69- 62: 61- 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,333-6 |} 1,516-2 | 1,333-8 | 1,204-0] 1,373-0 1, 493- 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb.| 116,372 128, 429 118,311 118, 209 125, 993 141, 39 
Omhand sank ane ee ee k 3, 452 4,004 6, 237 2,308 5,419 Deke 
EM POLts sae aA ed eae ne 3 3 3 3 3 
"ROLAIS e SUD ye aoe ties « Sheen ee ef 119, 824 132, 483 124, 548 120, 517 131, 412 146, 546 
FIXDOLESIS 23s cle onan ee ee ee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Wsedsfore@annitie yt 2 e- ewes 4 22 86 fh RT 23 25 ee 
OnthanceDees ole aac as se 3, 785 6, 237 2,308 5,419 5, 155 5, 282 
Used by non-civilians.......... ee Nil 1,349 Adel os 1,451 2, 735 4,000 
Torats, CrviuiAN Consumption “ 116,017 ||; 124,761 121,098 | 113,624 | 123,497 137, 264 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 10:5 11 10-8 10-2 11°0 12-1 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. 7000 5,165-1 }} 8,510°:5 | 9,283-3 | 10,550-8 | 11,421-5 8, 683-7 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb.| 620, 522 {11,056,046 {1,188,295 {1,394,400 |1, 503,257 | 1,111, 607 
Onthand Wanwt ies nae cet of 34,511 60,975 71, 562 55, 650 85, 472 48, 852 
Tim portstegaeusntece fossa cse mane ee 7,394 5, 156 937 2,306 665 17 
Kotalssoupplivecsen ust aoe on cies of 662,427 [11,122,177 |1, 260, 794 |1, 452,356 1,589,394 1,160, 476 
HUSPOGUSH Menace ee iece erate irre aciattis s 179,630 || 482,040 | 537,431 | 587,475 | 717,714 462,049 
Used for Canning 22 paan. cro) = f 4,495 18,481 32, 132 53,764 91,488 47,751 
On hand seers ll peiincans ests na 37, 863 71, 562 55, 650 85, 472 48, 852 32,756 
Used by non-civilians.......... fe Nil 29,531 39,025 44,088 39, 948 40,000 
Torats, Crvintan CONSUMPTION “ 440,439 || 520,563 | 596,556 | 681,557 | 691,442 577, 920 
Civilian consumption per capita lb. 39-6 46-3 53-3 61-0 ' 61:4 50-8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p."601. 
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12.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard in Canada, 
1941-45, with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


: Average 
Item 


1935-39 1941. 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Wess UY ea a DY 2 ee ES It Ce De See ey Bee 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,543-0 | 1,392-3 1,369-0 | 1,508-5 1, 415-0 1, 634-1 
Estimated dressed weight..... *000 lb. 61,417 58, 413 56, 473 62, 092 57,727 69, 008 
Sor MAG Pan AeA. Oe Tee, | ‘ 6,190 5, 462 6, 861 5, 054 9,419 6, 930 
‘Tero G7 eS Neg ae See ee es 422 2,627 2,010 29 Nil Nil 
pee lat CUDDLY. 6). cucaei sacs can 4 68, 029 66, 502 65, 344 67,175 67, 146 75, 938 
ROI tere yet s Se se Os ek i 248 349 628 891 1,589 7,951 
Used for canning............... Ss 37 137 133 129 218 164 
On hand, Deco. 31)2.5..0....... “d 5, 965 6, 861 5, 054 9,419 6, 930 7, 165 
Used by non-civilians.......... % Nil 4,311 3, 763 5, 055 3,912 4,800 
Tortats, Crvit1an Consumption. “ 61,779 54, 844 55, 766 51, 681 54, 497 55, 248 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 5-6 4.9 5-0 4-6 4-8 4.9 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production.......... ”000 Ib. 5, 624 23,074 34, 547 47,794 77, 460 283,746 
Deh iia e Be. Go a ee ae ee eae ‘. 127290 7,269 4,555 5, 640 5, 685 656 
Change in'stocks®.. 2) os... a 4 4 4 +998 | +-7,707 | +118,700 
PLOSAIS, SUDDIV cae. c's a ece ode ue i 17,916 30, 343 39, 102 52, 436 75, 438 165, 702 
La eng SUN SOE a aie ee 6, oS ae as 1,999 1,695 9,761 18, 820 39, 707 132, 800 
, Used by non-civilians.......... if Nil 1,986 4,013 7,681 12,495 10,000 
; Torats, Crvinian Consumption. “ 15, 917 26, 662 25,328 25, 935 23, 236 22,902 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 1-4 | 2-4 2-3 2-3 2-1 2-0 
Offals— 
Estimated production.......... ’000 lb. 64, 611 86, 285 89, 036 98,770 108, 765 107,096 
SIMRO RES ROC Sie a hs soatcok Hy 4 34 167 10 Nil Nil 
: Wotalay SapHly coe SRS os 64, 611 86,319 89, 203 98,780 | 108,765 107, 096 
S- SIEDOTUS toast one he eee oe y 4 13, 922 12,927 9, 595 14, 700 10, 839 
Used for canning............... re 583 2,405 3,306 5, 268 7,870 44,227 
, Used by non-civilians.......... - Nil 2,198 1, 839 2,411 3,196 2,000 
; Totats, Crvin1AN ConsumpTion. “ 64, 028 67,79 71,131 81, 506 82, 999 50,030 
: Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 5-8 6-0 6-4 7°3 7-4 4-4 
d Lard— 
$ Estimated production.......... 000 Ib.| 63, 237 95,307 | 106,372 | 119,884] 140,753 88, 393 
a Onseands dane if!) tee 2h soe .c3 i 2,685 4,840 6, 674 2, 852 5,481 4,961 
q POGr an eho Ce ae! Aor, - cs 56 2 1 Nil 4 
POtOIS, MUDDLY slat hi vacdte cele, sf 65,978 || 100,149 | 113,047 | 122,736 | 137,190 93,351 
: PABOLISA Wade rile on ete s 19,485 6, 094 1,612 734 32,310 3,110 
‘ Used for canning............... = 75 306 398 27 13, 0226 20, 812 
> Renan Deni Sine. rm ie 2, 963 6, 674 2,852 5, 481 4,961 954 
: Used by non-civilians.......... £ Nil 448 511 619 2,262 1,000 
ee ee em rs aR ts ee Il 
r Torats, Crvin1aN ConsuMPTION ““ 43, 45. 86, 627 107, 674 115, 875 93, 679 67,475 
* Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 3-9 Ted 9-6 10-4 8-3 5-9 
< 
=. 1 Includes edible offal of beef and veal. 2 Customs data of exports to countries other than the 


United Kingdom together with Meat Board records of quantities booked or cleared for export to the United 
Kingdom in which allowance has been made for 56,900,000 lb. of boneless meat converted to carcass basis. 


_ #Not available separately; quantity small and included with imports of beef. 4 Not available. 
_ The positive changes in stocks represent deductions from the available supply during a given year and 
therefore are subtracted. 6 Includes lard used in shortening. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the calendar years 
1942-45, in Table 15 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 542-546, and imports 
in Table 14 at pp. 524-527. : 
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Section 5.—Cold Storage 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927), subsidies have been granted 
by the Dominion Government to encourage the construction and equipment of 
cold-storage warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made there- 
under being administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


13.—Cold-Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1945 


Nore.—The figures in this table, which do not include creameries with mechanical refrigeration, were 
supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director, Marketing Service, Dairy Products Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 


a ooaooooaooaaeeeaoeeaeaeaeaeaeeeoeoqo=~=$~$~q—q~—~$—$@«9—98906 TTT .vhRhhrvwvlel’érlrvvcrcv—v—LN 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province Refrig- Refrig- 
Number erated DaCost Total Number erated 
Space Subsidy Space 
cu. ft $ $ cu. ft 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6 264, 666 134,101 39, 774 11 317,711 
ING COLIA saerucere rere ce rpedore ees eens 13 3, 263,328 3, 038, 994 902,418 35 4,087,480 
INew, Brunswick. <5 sete «<1 6 1,395, 192 584, 806 175, 441 17 1,618,319 
OUEDEE Es one on enueerete 15 577, 841 661, 708 198, 511 102 12,213, 727 
Ontario. see a. eects: 51 6,485,807 | 3,938,550 | 1,175,541 231 22,206, 991 
Manitobac aera enema eau 7 2,299,998 | 1,655,360 496, 156 24 6, 682, 658 
Saskatvelae walt eu sce enre cocielenrs 4 441, 868 268, 707 80, 612 30 1,,638;,551es 
NIN oYsve1 2 Renney OSES RSA A cornet c 4 409, 471 351, 500 105, 450 16 3, 642, 580 
British Columbiaas.) truesesr 49 12,777,336 | 3,927,779 |. 1,178,334 108 21, 103, 034 
MOCAlSies so kemoe oe 155 27,915,507 | 14,561,505 | 4,352,237 574 93,511,051 


a 


Cold-Storage Stocks.—Since 1917 statistics of stocks on hand of food com- 
modities in cold storage have been published but throughout the years the data have 
been expanded by many subdivisions of the products and by the inclusion of more 
foods. Monthly and annual reports issued by the Agricultural Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics give detailed information on cold-storage holdings. 
(See Chapter XXXII under “‘Production’”’.) ~ 


14._Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1945 


0 


ae Date 0 Date 
: As at Minimum | 2+ which Maximum) 9+ which Average 
Commodity Jan. 1 poe Minimum Bee Maximum|12 Months 
Occurred Occurred 

Butter (creamery, dairy and 

DANCER) ER Ski oes pias Rea nep eels & ain ’000 lb. 40, 463 12,268 | May 1 SBI OR il 40, 472 
@heesevdacrony wean sec fees: s 39, 282 20,268 | Apr. 1 66,417 | Aug. 1 44,727 
Evaporated whole milk.......... gS 33, 152 1852708) Miams tak 47,662 | Sept. 1 31,826 
Skim=emialle powdersess see soe = 3, 295 OOO se eC mL Teale) pestis cal 4,576 
Eggs— 

Shell Ma wenes naan crea ie ef 000 doz. 2,822 539 | Dee. 1 DACA apsthy at 10, 810 

[IRSA Uap e WaaOA2 bana o oe Eaee 000 lb. 30, 176 11,637 | May 1 SO) 1760) Janee eed 21, 832 
Poultry, (dressed) "et eten te ‘s 24,374 5,244 | July 1 24,374 | Jan. 1 11, 240 
Pork— 

Hresh seabed ans elceenaee ae & 8,005 3,656 | Aug. 1 8,005 | Jan. 1 5, 459 

POZENS West aah bok ae eee “ 9,018 ANO3T a NOVen t 35,929 | May 1 15,437 

Cured and in cure............. “ 31, 829 14,784 | Sept. 1 31,829 | Jan. 1 Dil. 624 
Bards ooo ieg oh ke oe ae 4,961.1 °  W74wNove tl 4,961 | Jan. 1 2,380 
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14.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1945—concluded 


ak Date : Date 
Minimum ‘ Maximum p 
° As at : at which : at which } Average 
Commodity Jan. 1 Dyeing Minimum Y Paki Maximum |12 months 
Occurred Occurred 
Beef— 
TOSI Tae ee tie ne Sick F 7000 Ib. 10, 433 5,330 | June 1 14,325") Dec: =] 9, 496 
IPPOZEN mate a wore ais aa aa ve 16,071 5,321 | July 1 23,765 | Dec. 1 13, 434 
ine dMetO Tawa ener tor dain ets f 671 441 Ug eal 1,250 | May 1 725 
Wie lee RO a SA COA Chey. | deg EN hy 5,155 2,493 | Mar. 1 7,192 | Dee. 1 5,070 
Muttoniand lambiwig ssi “9 6, 930 835 | July 1 7,815 | Dee. 1 3, 846 
Fish— 
HPOZON TLOSN. soar aioe he fei osies Bf 27,944 14,563 | May 1 38,901 | Nov. 1 26, 492 
BROZENSMOKEds 1.4% slsons sec “s 2,023 1,177 | May 1 2,255 | Sept. 1 1,624 
Fruit— 
PAWpless(iresinyy 4 etches rises otG ’000 bu. 5, 844 SuleAug MO Mee rb: S44.) Jane wal 1,338 
BORON LEU OIE eee ids eects ic hes 7000 lb. 9,103 6,300 | June 1 Lor le Oete ok 8, 811 
In preservatives.............. : 20,372 12,056 | June 1 20,372 | Jan. 1 17,108 
HO CEULGES ier sees ice awn chetai un Stace ton 334, 305 969 | Sept. 1] 334,305] Jan. 1 111, 450 


Section 6.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Two comprehensive surveys of the business carried on by retail and wholesale 
trading establishments in Canada have been made. The first census of this type was 
undertaken in 1931, in connection with the Seventh Decennial Census. This 
Census related to the business transacted in 1930, and covered the operations of 
service establishments, including hotels, in addition to retail and wholesale trading 
firms. The results for 1930 are contained in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 
1931. A second Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, taken in 
1941 as part of the Eighth Decennial Census, related to the business transacted in 
the census year. The results of that Census, in so far as retail trade is concerned, 
are given in Volume X of the 1941 Census, while the results for wholesale and 
service establishments will be contained in Volume XI, which is not yet through the 
press. A summary of the main features of the retail and wholesale marketing struct- 
ure of the country, as revealed in the census results, is presented in the following 
Subsections. This information is given in more detail at pp. 597-621 of the 1945 
Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Merchandising 


Wholesale trade, for census purposes, has been taken to include all agencies of 
distribution between the producer on the one hand and the retailer or industrial or 
other large user on the other hand. It does not include manufacturing plants 
but does include manufacturers’ sales branches or offices operated at locations apart 
from plants. In addition to regular wholesalers (including exporters and importers), 
agents, brokers and commission merchants have been included, as well as assemblers 
of primary products, such as co-operative marketing associations, grain elevators, 
and city or country buyers of primary products. The wholesale census also includes 
the bulk tank stations operated by distributors of petroleum products. 


* Revised by A. C. Steedman, B.A., Chief, Census of Merchandising and Services Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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In all, 24,758 wholesale establishments were recorded in the results of the 1941 
Census and these provided employment for 117,471 persons who received 
$189,449,000 in salaries, wages and commissions. In addition, there were 13,656 
proprietors of unincorporated firms employed in wholesale trading. An aggregate 
volume of business amounting to $5,290,751,000 was reported for these wholesale 
establishments, of which $4,278,342,000 represented sales made by the reporting 
firms on their own account and $1,012,409,000 represented sales made on com- 
mission for others. 


Since one type of wholesaler may sell to another, there is some duplication 
in the aggregate sales volume of all wholesalers. Nor can the volume of wholesale 
trade be related to retail trade, since a considerable portion of the business of whole- 
salers is done with industrial or large users or with foreign buyers and thus never 
enters the retail field. 


Wholesalers are classified on various bases such as according to amount of 
annual sales, number of employees, form of organization, number of marketing 
units, etc. The two fundamental bases for classification, however, are by type of 
operation and by kind of business. 


Type of Operation.—Wholesale establishments have been classified primarily 
by type of operation, that is, according to functions performed, 31 individual types 
having been grouped into six major classifications. Wholesalers proper, consisting 
of firms performing most of the functions of wholesalers, such as buying and selling 
on their own account, extending credit, providing delivery service, etc., form the 
most important major group. This group, in addition to regular wholesale merch- 
ants, includes importers and exporters of merchandise and also voluntary group 
wholesalers who service a particular group of more or less closely associated retail 
stores. There were 9,417 establishments classified as wholesalers proper in 1941, 
and these had sales of $2,358,475,000 or 44-6 p.c. of the aggregate wholesale sales and 
employed 74,800 persons who received $117,390,000 in salaries, wages and com- 
missions. 


The next largest group in volume of business was manufacturers’ sales branches 
or offices maintained at locations apart from plants and whose sales amounted to 
$1,206,994,000 or 22-8 p.c. of total wholesale sales. These 1,622 establishments 
provided employment for 20,782 persons with salaries, wages and commissions of 
$40,034,000. 


Agents and brokers, composed of manufacturers’ agents, commission merchants, 
import and export agents, brokers, etc., doing business on a commission basis for 
others and, as a rule, carrying no stocks, accounted for $907,520,000 sales or 17-2 
p.c. of the total sales of all wholesalers. Salaries to 4,423 employees in this group 
of wholesalers, totalled $8,677,000. 


Establishments numbering 7,366 with a sales volume of $453,301,000 or 8-6 
p.c. of the total were classified as assemblers of primary products. This group 
includes firms engaged in the assembling and distributing of farm and other primary 
products, such as co-operative marketing associations and sales agencies, grain 
elevators, and city or country buyers of primary products who purchase directly 
from producers. This type employed 10,499 persons to whom salaries, wages and 
commissions of $13,356,000 were paid. 


ie 
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The 3,973 petroleum bulk tank stations engaged in the distribution of petroleum 
products by tank car to retailers and such users as farmers, fishermen and small 
industrial users transacted a business of $216,292,000, constituting 4-1 p.c. of the 
total wholesale trade, and paid $6,890,000 to 4,968 employees. 


The sixth major group is a residual class including all other types, such as 
film exchanges, distributing warehouses. and government-owned companies. These 
numbered 274 establishments, which had sales of $148,168,000 and provided employ- 
ment for 1,999 persons who received $3,102,000 in salaries and wages. 


Kind of Business.—The other major basis for classification used in the 
wholesale census was by kind of business, according to the main commodity or 
commodities handled. There were about 150 individual kind-of-business classifica- 
tions and these were grouped under 25 major classifications. Among wholesalers 
proper, the largest volume of business was transacted by the groceries and food 
specialties group, with recorded sales of $347,472,000, followed by the food products 
(except groceries) group with sales of $237,935,000. Next in importance, in point 


~ of view of sales, amounting to $207,856,000, was the machinery group. The most 


important trade according to volume of sales among manufacturers’ sales branches 
was the metals and metal work classification with 75 establishments doing a business 
of $177,152,000. Important, also, in this type were the sales of dry goods and 
apparel, electrical goods, petroleum products and groceries and food specialties 
trades. The farm products (raw materials) group doing a business of $364,277,000 
formed the most important kind-of-business classification among the agents and 
brokers so far as volume of business is concerned, followed by the dry goods and 
apparel group with a sales volume of $116,914,000 but with a greater number of 
establishments participating. Assemblers of primary products, as their name 
implies, were concentrated in the farm products (raw materials) trade, this kind of 
business accounting for 6,333 establishments and having sales of $368,355,000. 
The food products (except groceries) trade was the other important kind-of-business 
classification found in the assemblers group and this trade accounted for sales of 
$73,777,000. 


Provincial Distribution.—Almost two thirds of the total wholesale trade of 
Canada was concentrated in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the former 
Province having sales valued at $1,744,664,000 or 33 p.c. of the total wholesale 
sales and the latter, sales of $1,726,521,000 or 32-6 p.c. of the total. Manitoba 
came next with $579,613,000 or 11 p.c., while British Columbia accounted for 7-2 
p.c.; Alberta, 6-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 5-3 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 2-9 p.c.; New Bruns- 
wick, 1-7 p.c.; and Prince Edward Island, less than 1 p.c. 


The proportion of the total trade transacted in each province varied for the 


4 different major types into which the wholesale field is divided. For wholesalers 
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_ total business done by all assemblers of farm products. 
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proper, Quebec came first in 1941 with 36-0 p.c. of the total trade, followed closely 
by Ontario with 34-7 p.c. The Prairie Provinces accounted for 15-4 p.c., British 
Columbia for 8-1 p.c. and the Maritime Provinces for the remaining 5-8 p.c. Apart 
from a slightly greater concentration in Quebec and Ontario, the distribution of 


sales for manufacturers’ sales branches was similar to that for wholesalers proper. 


On the other hand, the Prairie Provinces occupied a much more important role in 
the other categories. They accounted for 29-3 p.c. of the total sales of all petroleum 
bulk tank stations, 34-2 p.c. of the sales of all agents and brokers and 66-4 p.c. of the 
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Miscellaneous Analyses of Wholesale Data.—According to the 1941 
Census, almost 64 p.c. of all wholesale sales in Canada originated in the four largest 
cities of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while 81-8 p.c. of all whole- 
sale trade was attributable to cities of over 30,000 population. 

An analysis of wholesale trade by size of business revealed that establishments 
with an annual sales volume of $1,000,000 or over accounted for 3-6 p.c. of the 
total number of establishments and 55-1 p.c. of the total sales, while 4,335 estab- 
lishments or 17-5 p.c. of the total number had annual sales of less than $10,000. 
The distribution of wholesalers by size of business varies somewhat for the different 
major types of operation. Petroleum bulk tank stations were found to be concen- 
trated more in the smaller size groups, only 15-2 p.c. of the sales having been made 
by establishments in the million-dollar sales class. The same is found to be true 
for assemblers of primary products, where less than 20 p.c. of the business was done 
by establishments with annual sales of over $1,000,000. Among wholesalers 
proper, 4:5 p.c. of all establishments had sales of $1,000,000 or over and these 
accounted for 51-4 p.c. of the total sales of this group. Agents and brokers showed 
slightly higher percentages in the largest size-of-business group, namely, 7-6 p.c. 
of all establishments and 65-7 p.c. of sales. The greatest concentration of sales 
in the largest size category appeared in manufacturers’ sales branches, where estab- 
lishments with sales of $1,000,000 or over were responsible for 73-3 p.c. of the sales 
for the group. 

Wholesale establishments were also grouped according to average number of 
persons employed in the business. There were 7,053 wholesale establishments in 
1941, or about 28-5 p.c. of the total number, which operated without the aid of paid 
employees. These represent mainly, agents and some assemblers of primary products 
such as country buyers of farm products, the work in these cases being carried on 
by the proprietor alone. There were only 90 establishments with as many as 100 
employees and these transacted 8-7 p.c. of the total business. 

A further analysis of wholesalers by form of organization revealed that of the 
24,758 establishments in the wholesale field, 10,815 were operated as individual 
proprietorships and did a volume of business amounting to $799,307,800 or 15 p.c. 
of the total. There were 1,394 partnerships and these accounted for $218,769,800 
or 4-2 p.c. of the total sales, while incorporated companies operated 12,157 estab- 
lishments with sales of $4,122,516,400 or 77-9 p.c., co-operative associations, 
numbering 366, had sales of $143,111,800 or 2-7 p.c. The proportion of business 
done by incorporated firms varied with the different major types of operation. 
Incorporated firms accounted for almost 100 p.c. of the business done by manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, for only 48 p.c. of. agents’ and brokers’ sales and for 57 
p.c. of the sales of assemblers of primary products. 

Of the 9,417 wholesalers proper, 7,756 establishments or 82-4 p.c. of the total 
were operated as single establishments with no other branch or office, and these 
accounted for 58-4 p.c. of the total trade of wholesalers proper. About 80 p.c. 
of all petroleum bulk tank stations were operated as single-unit establishments and 
91 p.c. of all agents and brokers. The inclusion of line elevators in the farm products 
trade gave a greater relative importance to the multiple form of operation in this 
group than in the other groups into which the wholesale field is divided. 

Wholesalers’ sales were also analysed by type of purchaser. Sales of whole- 
salers proper to retailers amounted to 41 p.c. of the total sales of this group, while 
31 p.c. went to industrial or other large users, 14 p.c. to other wholesalers, 2 p.c. 
to consumers and 12 p.c. to foreign buyers. As might be expected, a greater pro- 
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portion of sales of manufacturers’ sales branches went to industrial and other large 
users, viz., 52 p.c., while only 24 p.c. went to retailers and 16 p.c. to other wholesalers. 
Export sales of this group comprised 7 p.c. of the total. Agents and brokers reported 
36 p.c. of their sales as made to other wholesalers, 31 p.c. to industrial and large 
users, 18 p.c. to foreign buyers and 15 p.c. to retailers. About 43 p.c. of sales made 
by assemblers of primary products were reported as going to industrial and large 
users. Live stock sold to packers and raw tobacco sold for further processing 
were chiefly responsible for this distribution. Other wholesalers purchased 36 p.c. 
of the sales of assemblers, while only 10 p.c. went direct to retailers. Tables giving 
detailed classifications of the wholesale trade, by kind of business, by type of opera- 
tion and according to number of employees are given at pp. 597-604 of the 1945 
Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Merchandise Trade 


Extent of the Known Retail Trade.—The total known retail merchandise 
trade in Canada for 1941 as recorded in the results of the Merchandising Census 
was valued at $3,667,715,600 or an average of $319 per person. By far the greatest 
proportion of this business was transacted through retail stores. The total volume 
of business transacted by retail stores in 1941 was $3,440,901,700, but included in 
this figure are certain components that cannot be considered as retail merchandise 
sales. Some retail stores secure a minor proportion of their total revenue from 
repair work while others sell merchandise on a wholesale basis to a limited extent. 
On deducting these subsidiary amounts from the over-all turnover of $3,440, 901,700, 
there remains a figure of $3,354,499,100 which represents retail merchandise sales 
through retail stores. 


In addition to the business done by retail stores, sales of merchandise at retail 
are made by some other types. Hotels sell meals, alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
magazines, etc. Wholesale establishments transact a small volume of retail business. 
Some manufacturing plants and manufacturing bakeries and dairies in particular, 
sell directly to the ultimate consumer. Co-operative associations and line elevator 
companies are engaged in the retail distribution of farmers’ supplies. Retail sales 
are made by itinerant operators and also by persons carrying on a retail business 
from their homes as a minor activity in conjunction with their main occupation. 

The retail business of the types mentioned above was measured in the census 
and is summarized in Table 15. The two chief unmeasured elements in the total 
retail trade are the sales made on farmers’ markets in urban centres and the sales 
made direct to householders by producer-distributors of dairy products. 


15.—Total Known Retail Merchandise Trade, 1941 


PECs Ric, 
Item Amount of Item Amount of 
otal Total 
$ $ 
BAObail SCOPES... sc. ke co's os 3,354,499,100 | 91-46 |iSales of farmers’ supplies by 
Hotel sales of meals, al- co-operative associations 

coholic beverages, tobacco, and line elevators........ 21,304, 200 0-58 
Ce ge et Ge aie 109, 022, 100 2-98 ||Sales by itinerant operators. 13, 286, 500 0-36 

Retail sales by wholesalers. . 60, 265, 300 1-64 ||Merchandise sales by service 
Retail sales by manufactur- establishments........... 10, 347, 200 0-28 
ing bakeries and dairies.... 93,049, 700 2-54 Other known retail sales... . 5, 941, 500 0-16 

Total Known Retail 


Merchandise Trade... .| 3,667,715,600 | 100-00 
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Retail Stores and Sales.—The remainder of this Section is confined to an 
analysis of the operations of retail stores as considered in the broader sense to include 
not only stores but also filling stations, restaurants, lumber yards and all other 
types of outlets engaged chiefly in the sale of merchandise at retail. Including all 
such types, there were 137,331 retail outlets recorded in the 1941 Census. These 
required the services of 297,047 full-time and 95,561 part-time employees to whom 
$314,438,000 was paid in salaries and wages. In addition, there were 131,823 
proprietors of unincorporated firms working on their own account. Annual sales 
totalled $3,440,902,000 and year-end stocks were valued at $540,864,000. 


16.—Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces, 1941 


Pros Employees Salaries Stocks at 
Province or Territory Stores ‘ot and Sales Dec. 31, 
prievors | Full-time |Part-time| Wages 1941 
No. No. No. No. $7000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island........ 863 859 1,425 308 L135 15, 936 3,495 
INOW CObLaaiac serene a ates 6,790 6, 250 Ly OoU 3,938 12,959 | 165,034 23,776 
NeW BLims WiC otaneente oer 4,988 4,629 9,004 2,058 8,335 | 101,848 17,209 
QOushecsneiscs woe acne 39,712 38, 574 74,562 22,187 72,380 | 818,671 138, 807 
Ontariov@escn Wee alam ee 47,055 44,891 121,042 44,800 | 134,730 |1, 406,977 206, 162 
Martie soe oer. eh en 7,219 7,058 20,387 5, 069 20,215 | 210, 833 30,020 
Saskatchewan. <<. cq... sear 10, 088 9, 644 14, 641 4,611 14,550 | 186,886 37, 262 
ATCC Geer ee tenis cote: 9, 222 9,186 16, 760 4,639 18, Slo leecet, Ove 37, 511 
British Columbian. .feece. st 11, 258 10, 658 25, 649 7,920 30,964 | 309,573 44,958 
Yukon and N.W. Territories. . 141 74 220 31 353 4,078 1, 664 
Canada..............| 137,331 | 181,823 | 297,047 95,561 | 314,488 | 3,449,902 540, 864 


Retail Trends, 1930-41.—The scope of the 1941 Census varied slightly from 
that of 1930. On reducing the results of the two surveys to a comparable basis 
increases of 14-8 p.c. in the number of retail outlets and 25-6 p.c. in the dollar volume 


of business transacted were recorded between the two census periods. The 25-6_ 


p.c. gain in dollar sales between 1930 and 1941 does not accurately reflect the increase 
in the physical volume of trading, prices in the latter year averaging 8 p.c. lower 
than in the former according to the Bureau’s retail price index. 

Sales results recorded in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia deviated only slightly from the average 25-6 p.c. gain for Canada, while 
the increase in the number of stores in these provinces ranged from 12 p.c. in Ontario 
to 22 p.c. in British Columbia. While there was a gain of 3 p.c. in the number of 
stores operating in Saskatchewan, sales remained practically unchanged from 1930. 
Sales increased by 12 p.c. and 16 p.c. in Manitoba and Prince Edward Island, respec- 
tively, while the intense wartime activity in Nova Scotia resulted in a 67 p.c. gain in 
sales and a 10 p.c. increase in the number of stores. 

Retail stores for census purposes are classified into 10 kind-of-business groups. 
The 25 p.c. gain in retail business between the intercensal years reflected a greater 
sales volume in 1941 than 1930 for each group except the second-hand group where 
sales declined 6 p.c. Sales increases ranged from 3 p.c. for country general stores 
to 73 p.c. in the restaurant group. Results analysed by particular kinds of business 
indicated varying trends between 1930 and 1941 for the individual trades. The 
shift in trading from grocery stores to stores selling both groceries and fresh meat 


and classified as combination stores was revealed in the 86 p.c. sales increase in ~ 


combination stores as compared with a gain of 9 p.c. in grocery store sales. Filling 
stations were almost twice as numerous in 1941 as in 1930 while receipts were up 
137 p.c. between the two years. Marked developments occurred both in the number 
and sales of variety stores. The sales volume of variety stores gained 93 p.c. in the 
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intercensal years while the number of stores increased from 513 to 1,085. Pro- 
nounced gains in receipts were recorded by restaurants, cafeterias, and other eating 
places. The 73 p.c. increase may be attributed, to some extent, to higher consumer 
income as well as to increased population in urban centres due to wartime industrial 
expansion. Furniture-store sales registered an increase of 56 p.c. and other retail out- 
lets recording marked expansions in sales were as follows: drug stores, 31-5 p.c.; 
women’s apparel and accessories stores, 39-7 p.c.; tobacco stores and stands, 40-8 
p.c.; jewellery stores, 44-2 p.c.; and motor-vehicle dealers, 46-3 p.c. 

. A more comprehensive study of the number of stores and sales is given at 
pp. 606-607 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Commodity Distribution of Consumer Dollar.—The two diagrams 
below illustrate the relative proportions of the consumer dollar spent for various 
groups of commodities through all types of retail outlets. That is to say, these 
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percentages are based on the sales made not only through retail stores but also on 
the retail sales made through other channels such as manufacturing bakeries, dairies 
and other outlets. 

In 1941 food products came first in point of view of dollar sales accounting for 
26:8 p.c. of the total expenditure. Automotive products, including not only 
purchases of new and used motor-vehicles but also gasoline and oil, tires and tubes, 
parts and accessories, came second forming 15-2 p.c. of the total. Clothing and 
shoes came third with 14:6 p.c. followed by household effects with 8-3 p.c. 
Sales of alcoholic beverages amounted to 6-57 p.c. The “all other’ classification 
on the chart includes building materials, 4-7 p.c.; receipts from the sale of meals, 
4-2 p.c.; fuel, 3-1 p.c.; drugs, drug sundries and toilet goods, 2-3 p.c.; piece goods, 
notions and smallwares, 1-8 p.c.; and other merchandise, 12-4 p.c. 


Large-Scale Merchandising.—The development of large-scale merchandising 
in Canada has, on the whole, followed the same trend as shown by other countries. 
Large establishments, such as department stores, previously showed a marked 
-development but between 1930 and 1941 this trend was not followed up. The 
chain-store system of distribution is also important, especially in such lines as 
grocery and meat and variety stores. 

Although chain and department stores accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the retail trade in Canada, the bulk of retail business was transacted through 
independent outlets in 1941. The relative position of chain-store sales changed very 
slightly in the two census years, chain-store sales forming 18-3 p.c. of all retail 
trade in 1930 and 18-7 p.c. in 1941. Department stores gave way to a very small 
degree in favour of independent store sales, department stores transacting 12-9 p.c. 
and 11-0 p.c. of the retail sales in 1930 and 1941, respectively. The percentage of 
the total retail trade transacted by independent stores increased from 68-8 p.c. in 
1930 to 70-3 p.c. in 1941. 

An analysis by kind of business revealed that some trades were predominantly 
an independent store business. Independently operated country general stores 
accounted for 96-2 p.c. of the sales of such stores, while independent filling stations 
transacted 91-4 p.c. of that business. Men’s and women’s specialty clothing 
stores, restaurants, tobacco stores and stands, grocery stores and drug stores each 


did over 80 p.c. of their business through the independent type of retail outlet. — 


The independent shoe store was the major type of operation in that trade in 1941, 


transacting 62-7 p.c. of the business, but this proportion was considerably smaller — 
than the 77-3 p.c. done by independent stores in 1930, indicating an expansion in ~ 


the shoe chain business during the intercensal period. 
Tables showing the relative positions of independent, chain and department 
stores, by economic divisions, 1930 and 1941, as well as retail merchandise trade 


in all stores by selected kinds of business and by types of operation, 1930 and 1941, — 


are given at pp. 609-610 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Chain Stores—For census purposes, chains are taken to mean all groups of — 


four or more stores (except department stores) under the same ownership and manage- 


ment and carrying on the same kind of business. All department stores are con- ‘ 
sidered as independents irrespective of the number of stores operated by any one — 


company. 
The 532 chain companies operating 8,011 stores transacted 18-7 p.c. of the 


total retail trade in the census year. The corresponding ratio in 1930 was 18-3 p.c. 1 
Variety stores were operated chiefly on a chain basis, variety chain-store sales — 
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forming 86-9 p-c. of the total. Whereas the relative position of grocery chain stores 
declined in the intercensal period, there was a marked expansion in both the number 
and sales of combination stores (groceries and fresh meats). The increase may be 
attributed to the development of many retail chain outlets from grocery to combina- 
tion stores through the addition of a meat department. The importance of chain 
filling stations declined sharply to make way for independently operated units, 
resulting from a change in policy of the large petroleum distributors. Many filling 
stations formerly owned and operated by wholesale distributors, were leased to 
individual proprietors. 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Urban Centres.—The greatest. proportion 
of retail trade in 1941 was transacted in the urban centres, having populations of 
100,000 or over. While these cities formed 23 p.c. of Canada’s population, their 
sales amounted to 40 p.c. of the retail sales transacted in the census year. At the 
other end of the scale, the small villages and rural areas, places of less than 1,000 
population, accounted for 49 p.c. of the population and only 17 p.c. of the retail 


trading. Urban centres falling in the 1,000 to 30,000 size-of-locality grouping and 


representing 20 p.c. of the population derived 29 p.c. of the retail sales. Cities of 
the 30,000 to 100,000 population class, housed 8 p.c. of the persons in Canada and 
transacted 14 p.c. of the sales. It should be pointed out that sales are attributed 
to the centres where the purchases are made, rather than to the areas from which 
that business is drawn. Thus it becomes apparent that many urban centres act 


as distributing points for surrounding areas, and that the business attributed to 


these cities does not necessarily reflect the consumer demand within the city. 
The intercensal expansion of population, stores, and sales for all cities of over 


_ 10,000 population in 1941 is given at pp. 611-612 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Miscellaneous Analyses of Retail Data.—An analysis of retail stores 


classified according to sales volume revealed that 31-6 p.c. of total stores operating 
_ in 1941 had annual sales of less than $5,000 but these stores transacted only 2-9 p.c. 


of the total business; 40-3 p.c. of the stores with sales ranging between $5,000 and 
$20,000 did 17-2 p.c. of the retail trading; stores in the $20,000 to $50,000 size-of- 


| _ business class did 23-4 p.c. of the business and operated 19-2 p.c. of the total number 
_ of stores; 5-5 p.c. of the stores with sales of between $50,000 and $100,000 transacted 


14-8 p.c. of the business; and the remaining 3-4 p.c. of the stores, each with annual 
sales exceeding $100,000, accounted for 41-7 p.c. of the total retail sales. 

When grouped according to the number of paid employees utilized in the business 
during the year, retail stores varied widely. More than 41 p.c. of the stores operated 


_ without the aid of paid employees and these transacted 9 p.c. of the retail business; 


45 p.c. of the stores employed from 1 to 4 persons and their sales formed 33 p.c. of 
the total; 12 p.c. employed between 5 and 19 employees and accounted for 30 p.c. 


_ of the business; 1 p.c. had from 20 to 49 employees with 11 p.c. of the total sales 


volume; considerably less than 1 p.c. of the stores employed over 50 persons but 
these accounted for 17 p.c. of the retail sales in 1941. 
Not all stores were able to report data concerning the extent to which their sales 


were made on credit, but those stores from which such information was secured 
-Teported that 28 ip.c. of their total business was transacted on some type of credit 


basis. Credit sales are largest in stores dealing in durable goods, such sales, to a 
great extent, being payable on an instalment plan, but credit business is also an 


important factor in the clothing trades. 
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More detailed information concerning retail trade in 1941 is given at pp. 604- 
615 of the 1945 Year Book and in Volume X of the 1941 Census Report. 


Subsection 3.—Retail Service Establishments 


The Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments included in its 
scope not only firms engaged in the retail and wholesale merchandise trades but 
also a large number of different types of service establishments in which the annual 
revenue represented receipts from services performed rather than from the sale 
of merchandise. A considerable number of firms overlap these two functions, being 
engaged partially in selling goods and partially in providing services. Establish- 
ments were assigned in their entirety to either the merchandising or service section 
of the census on the basis of their major activity as measured in terms of annual 
receipts. 


There were 49,271 service establishments which came within the scope of the 
1941 Census with receipts of $254,678,000 as compared with 42,223 service estab- 
lishments with receipts of $249,455,900 in 1980. Service establishments in 1941 
gave employment to 62,781 full-time employees and to 21,647 persons on a part- 
time basis and spent $62,984,000 in salaries and wages. 


There was a marked expansion both in the number and receipts of beauty 
parlours between 1930 and 1941. Results of the 1930 Census showed 2,385 beauty 
parlours with $6,109,300 receipts as compared with 5,619 beauty parlours operating 
in 1941 and having receipts of $12,884,400. Receipts of establishments in the 
photographic group increased from $5,078,600 in 1930 to $6,901,300 in 1941, revealing 
a major development in photographers’ services. Results of the 1941 Census 
also showed an amount of $43,329,800 spent for laundry and dry cleaning services 
while receipts for such services in 1930 amounted to $33,944,500. Repair shops, 
including jewellery and watch repairs, automobile and bicycle repairs, blacksmith 
shops, and upholstery and furniture services, had receipts of $37,512,100 in 1941. 


Hotels.—Results of the Census of Hotels for 1941 showed 5,646 hotels in Canada 
with annual receipts of $147,488,156, of which $78,695,770 or 53 p.c. represented 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, $57,706,350 or 39 p.c. was obtained from room rentals 
and the sale of meals while the remaining 8 p.c. represented receipts from miscel- 
laneous sources. The 5,646 hotels included 4,844 establishments which were open 
for twelve months of the year with receipts of $140,612,327, and 802 hotels which 
operated only during certain months, generally from May to September, with receipts 
of $6,875,829. | 


There were 1,494 of the 4,844 full-time hotels with annual receipts of less than - 


$5,000 whose aggregate 1941 receipts amounted to $2,897,800; 58 hotels had annual 
receipts of over $200,000 with a gross revenue of $31,142,900; 1,563 hotels each 
had annual receipts of between $5,000 and $19,999; 1,118 establishments had revenues 
ranging between $20,000 and $49,999; 442 hotels were in the $50,000 to $99,999 
class; while 169 hotels had annual revenues of between $100,000 and $199,999. 


Of the 4,844 full-time hotels, 1,939 or 40 p.c. had 10 rooms or less; 1,755 hotels” 


had from 11 to 25 rooms; 776 from 26 to 50 rooms; and 280 from 51 to 100. Only 


94 hotels had over 100 rooms and of this number 69 were in the 101 to 200 room 


class, 15 had from 201 to 500 rooms and 10 had more than 500 rooms. 
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Motion Picture Statistics.—There were 1,298 theatres operating in Canada 
in 1944 and these had 208,167,180 paid admissions. Box-office receipts, exclusive 
of amusement taxes, amounted to $53,173,325 while Dominion and_ provincial 
amusement taxes collected at motion picture theatres amounted to $13,555,730. 
In addition, the 131 itinerant exhibitors had receipts of $337,225, collected $67,767 
in amusement taxes, and reported admissions numbering 1,422,412. Moreover, 
there were 4 establishments operating in Canada in 1944 as legitimate theatres, 
which had box-office receipts of $998,942 plus $224,367 amusement taxes and had 
950,169 paid admissions. 


17.—Motion-Picture Theatre Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1933 and 1942-44 


(Exclusive of amusement taxes) 


Province 1930 1933 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 

iPTMCO MH CWwaArdAslands se ianonce: soaeet 188, 300 85, 700 178, 480 226, 902 230, 550 
ICUS TOOT a ay Baie Epos a na ee 1,814, 500 933,300 | 2,634,353 3,086,785 3, 141,049 
EWE DOEUNS WAC Kat ieyen Wate Rian aoe ce 1,093, 400 556, 500 1,336, 561 1,611, 145 1,595, 130 
TONE DOG te da MeN ee eR ie oI 8,301,800 | 5,510,500 | 9,347,981 10, 734. 929 10, 983, 139 
RONGA TIO AMR ey an Be UE NN tes Ns me Siete NL ges, 153 path 900 | 10,960,200 | 20,753,439 | 22,689,029 | 22,542,943 
PMCCRINN een ce ce eats diols hcwha's 2,712,800 | 1,820,700 | 2,641,765 2/845, 991 2, 930, 435 
RAS KAECHE WAM Sac: nec tee 1, 977, 300 i 069, 300 1, 833. 486 | 2,188,885 2,347,726 
AO Sigh See RR i ea a 2,323,700 | 1,465,300 |} 2,665,063 | 3,218,683 3,383, 994 
Batbisit€ Olu pial: ccm, hee heen aye 4. 166,800 | 2,552,700 | 5,069,969 | 5,965,640 6,018, 359 

LOUAIS See een hth crests ee 38,479,500 | 24,954,200 | 46,461,097 | 52,567,989 | 53, 173,325 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Subsection 4.—Annual Estimates of Retail Trade 


Intercensal Estimates, 1931-40.—The taking of a complete census of all 
retail trading establishments is a major undertaking, involving the securing of 
reports from some 137,000 retail stores. It is impossible to make a complete survey 
of this kind on an annual basis. In order to provide some measure of the extent 
of retail merchandise trade in the intercensal years, annual surveys were undertaken 
for the years 1931 to 1940 for which reports were secured from a sample of some 
25,000 stores representing various trades and located in different parts of the country. 
The year-to-year trend as derived from this sample was applied to the census figure 
for 1930 in order to give estimated total sales for subsequent years. When these 
annual estimates were extended to 1941 it was found that the estimate for that year 
deviated by about 10 p.c. from the total figure secured for the census. This deviation 
has been spread back over the intercensal years in order to bring the estimated 

__ and census figures for 1941 into line. Revised indexes are given in Table 18. 


Estimated Retail Sales, 1942-44.—Notwithstanding a marked contraction 
in the retail automotive trade following the cessation of new car production for 
civilian use in March, 1942, the underlying trend in retail trade continued upward 
throughout the war years, estimated sales for 1944 standing 20 p.c. above the level 
of 1941. The increase in farm purchasing power is reflected in the trend for country 
general stores whose sales were almost 50 p.c. above the volume of trading reported for 
1941. Sales of the automotive group of establishments were 40 p.c. lower in 1944 
than in 1941 while a restricted supply situation resulted in sales for the furniture- 
household-radio group standing about 10 p.c. below the census level. 
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19.—Estimated Retail Merchandise Sales, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 
; 1942-44 


Norr.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 
88SSe—a—eaeeoeoaoaoaoaonooOon0a0S=~$qumquo 


i(k 
Change 

Province and Kind of Business 19421 19431 1944 1944 

from 

1943 

$000 $000 $7000 
Province 

Srarcene Provinces: fires oA eG 803, 949 324,708 359, 566 +10-7 
(TERR AE AE a Siena a arrange Seen 896, 425 931,388 1,003, 012 +7:7 
oer yf SUES GCS iis unt heal inte ele Sate ak a Dac Ra ae 1,441,915 1,449, 638 1,558, 510 +7-5 
Bene Day lee ak Notes ates) Mice fl ad ony 225, 368 239, 403 264, 982 +10-7 

; MNP OOWEH. 508 ee - Shy. or es a 195, 495 213,311 248,031 +16:3 
= Le Mo Evy ote 0 i Re ar pes Be cr ee ES 238,726 263,990 292, 622 +10-8 
7 Rem AOTUIN DIR ee ey oe als. . Sie sia oe 341, 586 355, 788 390, 584 +9-8 
¥ all at ee ee Na lee @ | hah ni RE 
a CORA A 2 kloan meres: 3,649,041 3,785,840 4,124,200 +8-9 
4 Kind of Business 
. Food Group— . 

L: Grocery, combination and meat markets....... 748, 612 786, 311 842,336 +7-1 
i Totals, Food Group................ 905,007 950,332 | 1,017,541 | --y-4 
ty é >__ | | | | 
4 
: Country General Stores........................ 253329 289,583 321,308 +11-0 
oh 
General Merchandise Group— 

a BRPUAPUMONS SLOLOS): 6... 2 ode ec dc cece cedenenes 421, 964 423, 618 464, 880 +9:-7 

a REE y BU OTOR, PAL, 032 ts ise Aid) 98,031 98,018 102, 857 +4-9 
a Totals, General Merchandise Group... 593,903 | 602,204. 654,954 +8-8 
i Automotive Group....................c.cccecees 364,331 $11,330 351,942 +13-0 

95,050 96,311 102,814 |} +6-8 

87,114 93,498 98, 760 +5-6 

118, 893 126, 583 136, 253 +7-6 

BC HOR BOTS eet dc scswegoce ts sel sccccin 53, 372 56, 117 59, 631 +6-3 
in : Totals, Apparel Group................... 394, 429 372,509 397,458 +6-7 

2 ra a | 
ie 
& Building Materials RAPOUD Sect ovietond UK sa: 197,405 209,967 247,428 -+18-0 
Ys Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 

Bt SREMMIETS SLOLON Mo.) le) oe eked. Seek 64, 412 59,909 65, 766 +9-8 

4 Household appliance or radio dealers........... 42,189 34, 407 33, 965 —1-3 
¢ Totals, Furniture, etc. Group............ 114,692 101,334 107,056 +5-6 
‘ Restaurant Group..................6.0.000000. 157,008 189,056 202,463 | +7-1 
7 Other Retail Stores (including second-hand) — 
= Coal and wood yards (ice dealers)........:..... 120,619 133177 122,765 —7°8 
ys A a SiR as a rem Ra Sa ire ein - 115, 958 128,741 139, 104 +8-0 
Mummeevowellery stores......... 02.00. cece cee eee eaeees 43, 034 49, 067 56, 228 +14-6 

z. Government liquor stores...........0.0.0e0000. 146, 465 153, 104 165, 677 +8-2 
Totals, Other Retail Stores.............. 708,887 759,525 823,755 +8-5 
Totals, All Establishments............... 3,649,041 3,785,840 4,124,200 +8-9 
ne Serer ek ES 2 a ae ee bo Sey 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 2 Includes Yukon and the Northwest 


Territories. 
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Section 7.—Co-operation in Canada* 


An outline of the growth of co-operative activity in Canada and of the legislation 
passed in connection therewith, is given at pp. 543-545 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Trends in the Field of Co-operation in 1944 


During 1944, reports were received from 1,792 active co-operative business 
organizations engaged in marketing produce or buying supplies for their members 
not including fishermen’s co-operatives or service co-operatives. Of these associa- 
tions, 949 marketed farm products and 1,271 purchased supplies for their members 
or operated co-operative stores. The larger number of co-operatives purchasing 
supplies is explained by the fact that associations organized primarily to market 
produce may purchase supplies as well, and also by the fact that one association may, 
buy several of the types of merchandise used in this analysis. Duplication because 
of these factors amounts to 480. 


Shareholders and members numbered 690,967 and the total number of patrons, 
_ including members and non-members, was estimated to be 719,080. Total assets, 
after provision for bad debts and depreciation amounted to $203,047,911 of which 
the book value of plant and equipment was $40,664,827. The members’ equity 
amounted to $72,491,538 consisting of paid-up share capital $15,608,150 and reserves 
and surplus of $56,883,388. This was an increase in members’ equity of $10,120,784 
over 1943. From 1943 to 1944 total working capital increased from $25,503,893 to 
$31,826,711. The relation of net worth to total assets increased slightly from 33-4 
p.c. in 1948 to 35-7 p.c. in 1944. 


Sales of farm products amounted to $459,798,798, sales of supplies and merch- 
andise $65,508,771 and other revenue $2,547,971, a total business of $527,885,540. 
The increase reported in total business over the previous year amounted to 
$175,069,942 which is nearly 50 p.c. 


Marketing.—The value of farm products marketed increased from 1943 to 
1944 by $164,000,000; the increase in grain and seed alone amounted to $130,000,000 
leaving an increase of $34,000,000 in all other commodities. 


The carryover of grain at July 31, 1943, had reached the highest point in — 
Canada’s history. On Sept. 27, 1948, the Dominion Government raised the fixed — 
initial price for wheat from 90 cents to $1-25 per bu. Deliveries of grain to country — 
elevators and loadings over platforms in the Prairie Provinces were 83,000,000 bu. ; 
more during the crop year 1943-44 than during the previous year. On the other — 
hand, sales increased to such an extent that the carryover was greatly reduced — 
at July 31, 1944. The co-operatives participated in this increased business at 
higher values which accounts for the increase of $130,000,000 in the value of grain 
and seeds marketed. 


The value of live stock, dairy products, poultry, eggs and wool marketed f 
increased by $32,000,000 or 27 p.c. in 1943-44 over the previous year. The greatest ‘ 
increase was in the sale of live stock while the highest rate of increase was in poultry B 
and eggs. For Canada, the factory value of dairy products and farmers’ cash 
income from the other products in this group increased by only 14 p.c. i 

For fruits, vegetables, honey, maple products and tobacco, the increase reported , 
in co-operative marketings was $663,000, or less than 2 p.c., whereas cash income 
from these crops increased by 12 p.c. 


ie) Prepared under the direction of A. E. Richards, Ph.D., Economics Division, Department of Agri- — 
culture. 
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In view of the reduction in stocks of grain, it is difficult to determine the per- 
centage of the commercial marketings of grain handled through co-operatives. 
Using the factory value of dairy products and the farmers’ cash income from other 
products as total values, it is estimated that about 20 p.c. of the main farm products, 
other than grain and seed, passed through a co-operative agency at one or more 
stages in the complete marketing process. Approximately 18 p.c. of the live-stock 
and dairy products, 12 p.c. of the poultry and eggs, 48 p.c. of the wool, 22 p.c. of 
fruits and vegetables, 11 p.c. of the honey, 27 p.c. of the maple products and over 

90 p.c. of the tobacco were marketed co-operatively. 


Merchandising.—The reported value of supplies and merchandise bought 
_ for members and patrons increased by about $10,000,000; the increase in value of 

feed, fertilizer and spray material amounted to over $6,000,000 and the increase in 

petroleum products to $1,400,000. These increases were attributable in large 
_ measure to the increased use of feeds, fertilizer and petroleum fuel in attaining the 
_ production objectives set for Canadian agriculture. The number of associations 
handling food products was reduced in 1943-44 by 213 and the numbers handling 
_ feed and fertilizer, and machinery and equipment increased by 178 and 222, 
respectively. 


/ 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—In addition to the co-operative business 

summarized in Tables 20 to 24, there were 68 fishermen’s co-operatives operating 

in 1943-44 with an estimated membership of 7,193. The total volume of business 

_ amounted to $5,055,109, a substantial increase over that reported for the previous 
year. 


Insurance.—Mutual fire insurance is one of the oldest forms of co-operation 

in Canada. For the year ended Dec. 31, 1943, 406 farmers’ mutual fire insurance 

_ companies carried insurance risks amounting to more than $1,354,000,000 by 

_ farmer members for mutual benefit. Net admitted assets were $14,500,000 and 
_ net losses paid in 1943, amounted to $2,500,000. 


Credit Unions.—At the end of 1944, 2,051 credit unions were chartered 
in all the provinces of Canada. This was an increase of approximately 12 p.c. in 
_ the number of credit unions since 1948. During 1944, Canadian credit unions 
: loaned approximately $36,000,000 for “provident and productive purposes”. 


Miscellaneous and Service-Type Co-operatives.—Several kinds of services 
are rendered by co-operative associations such as telephone systems, housing, medical 
_and hospital plans, and burial societies. At the end of 1943 there were 2,383 co- 
operative telephone systems with 108,027 connected telephones in operation across 

Canada. The total investment in these systems was over $22,000,000. 


. In recent years there has been rapid expansion in medical and hospital plans 
with an increasing enrolment of participants. Complete statistics concerning 
these plans are not as yet available. 


Tia oe eg 


& At the present time there is considerable interest in co-operative housing and 
- a number of associations have been formed for that purpose with others contemplated. 
3 There are seven co-operative housing associations in Nova Scotia that have completed 
& their work of construction. In Quebec, 45 housing projects are listed, some of these 
have built houses already. A number of co-operative houses have also been built 
=" Alberta. It is likely that plans now prepared will lead to considerable co-operative 
- housing construction in the near future all across Canada. Co-operative housing 
— 50871—40 
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projects have been undertaken in approximately 18 towns or cities in the Province 
of Quebec, one of which comprises 125 houses. Atleast 10 more projects are under 
consideration in that Province. 


Co-operative principles have also been applied to transportation—members’ 
transportation by bus to and from work, or trucking farm products—restaurants, 
seed cleaning, printing and publishing, electrification, and room and board facilities. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON CO-OPERATIVES* 


Income Tax on Co-operatives.—The income tax was introduced into Canada 
in 1917 as a war measure and has remained ever since. In the original Act the 
income of mutual corporations, not having share capital, was exempt. In 1919 
a ruling was made permitting patronage dividends to be considered as trade dis- 


counts deductible before arriving at taxable income. The income tax authorities 


held that dividends paid to shareholders as interest on capital, are profits and gains, 
liable to assessment as income of the co-operative society and this view was upheld 
_ by the Courts in 1929. 


Following this adverse decision, representations were made to the Government 


asking that the entire surpluses made by co-operatives in trade relations with their 
members be recognized as savings and not as taxable income or profit. The Income 
War Tax Act was amended in 1980 by inserting in Section 4, which enumerates 
various Classes of profits that shall not be liable to taxation under the Act, para- 
graph (p) as follows:— 


‘“*The income of farmers’, dairymen’s, livestockmen’s, fruit growers’, poultry- 
men’s, fishermen’s and other like co-operative companies and associations, whether 


with or without share capital, organized and operated on a co-operative basis, 


which organizations 
(a) market the products of the members or shareholders of such co-operative 


organizations under an obligation to pay to them the proceeds from the. 
sales on the basis of quantity and quality, less necessary expenses and — 


reserves; 


““(b) purchase supplies and equipment for the use of such members under an 
obligation to turn such supplies and equipment over to them at cost, plus 
necessary expenses and reserves. 


“Such companies and associations may market the produce of, or purchase 
supplies and equipment for non-members of the company or association provided 


the value thereof does not exceed twenty per centum of the value of produce, supplies — 


or equipment marketed or purchased for the members or shareholders. 
“This exemption shall extend to companies and associations owned or controlled 


by such co-operative companies and associations and organized for the purpose of 3 


financing their operations.’’ 
p 


At the time of its enactment, the explanatory paragraphs printed in connection 


with the Bill and the statements of its sponsors in the House made it clear that it } 


was intended to exempt all co-operatives, of the marketing and consumer type, 
from liability for income tax. This was found to be quite satisfactory for a time 
but trouble developed from internal and external causes. ‘The clause itself was not 
sufficiently explicit and the word “co-operative” was not defined. Co-operatives 


entered fields of processing and manufacturing that they had not engaged in at ‘ 


the time this exemption was granted, methods of financing were introduced such 


as revolving funds, federations came into being and subsidiary companies were — 
acquired or formed for purposes other than financing operations. Under these 
conditions, the Income Tax officials had difficulty interpreting the Act in a satis- 


* Prepared by]W. F. Chown, Marketing Service, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
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factory manner. Then in 1939 war came and immediately following it higher rates 
of income tax and the enactment of an Excess Profits Tax Act in 1940. Co-oper- 
atives became liable for tax if they paid interest on capital, if they processed their 
products beyond a bare minimum, if they set aside reserves other than for bad debts 
and depreciation, if they united into federations or if they acquired subsidiaries, 
and it was alleged that different interpretations were given by different district 
inspectors. The Wheat Pools were assessed for tax and gave notice of appeal 
and outside groups were pressing the Government to take action. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada urged the Government to clarify its legisla- 
tion and, following various representations over an extended period, a delegation 
from the Union met the Minister of Finance in July, 1944. After considerable 
discussion, proposals were made to the delegates which they felt unable to accept 
being bound by their original instructions. Meetings were again held early in 
September with no decision reached. 


Later in that month the three Wheat Pools announced a reduction in their 
handling charges for grains amounting to 2 cents per bushel in the case of street 
grain, and 1 cent per bushel on consigned grain. ‘The privately owned line elevator 
companies protested this vigorously claiming such a cut would ruin them. 


The Royal Commission.—Finally, on Nov. 16, 1944, the Government ap- 
pointed a Commission under Part 1 of the Inquiries Act to inquire into— 


*‘(a) the present position of co-operatives in the matter of the application thereto of the 
Income War Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, and 


““(b) the organization and business methods and operations of the said co-operatives as 
well as any other matters relevant to the question of the application of income 
and profits tax measures thereto, and 


“(c) the comparative position in relation to taxation under the said Acts of persons en- 
gaged in any line of business in direct competition with co-operatives, 


and report, insofar as the same can conveniently be done, all facts which appear to 
them to be pertinent for determining what would, in the public interest, constitute 
a just, fair and equitable basis for the application of the Income War Tax Act and 
the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, to co-operatives and to persons other than co- 
operatives in respect of methods of doing business analogous to co-operative methods, 
such as the making of payments commonly called patronage dividends and to make 
such recommendations for the eat Atal! of existing laws as they consider to be 
justified in the public interest;. 


Beginning on Jan. 15, 1945, at Vancouver, the Commission conducted enquiries 
in open court in all the principal cities of Canada and concluded their formal hearings 
on May 3, at Ottawa. These hearings were publicized in advance and any interested 
person was invited to make a submission in writing and might appear in person 
or be represented by counsel to support the views set out. Briefs to the number 
of 175 were filed by co-operative associations, boards of trade, trade associations, 


a corporations, firms, individuals and public bodies. 


In addition to these public hearings, government officials were interviewed, 

a general questionnaire was sent out to a large number of co-operatives that did 
not submit briefs and the literature on the subject was reviewed. Accountants 
and economists were engaged on the technical staff. Three of the Commissioners 
visited Great Britain and two visited the United States to learn of the co-operative 
movement in those countries especially with regard to income tax. The Com- 
missioners concluded their work on Sept. 25, but their report of 245 pages was not 


4 available until early in December, 1945. 
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The Report of the Royal Commission.—The main report is in three parts 
as follows: Part I—Trading Associations; Part Il—Credit Unions; Part I1I— 
Mutual Insurance Organizations. This is followed by five appendices: (a) A 
statistical study of the relative growth of co-operative business in Canada; (b) 
Historical sketches of some of the larger and more important co-operatives in 


Canada; (c) A special study regarding the financing of selected groups of co-oper- ° 


atives in Quebec and Saskatchewan; (d) The taxation of co-operatives in Great 
Britain and the United States; (e) A history of the credit union movement in 
Canada. 


Parr I.—Part I of the Report deals with trading associations and is in six 
sections. The first two sections outline the development and organization of 
co-operative associations in Canada and present a brief review of the variation in 
types of organization and methods of financing. One subsection is significantly 
entitled ‘Variety and Uniformity”’. 


Section 3 deals with the arguments relating to the taxation of co-operative 
associations. Representations were heard repeatedly that it was in the public 
interest to encourage co-operatives by granting them tax exemption. The Com- 
missioners are of the opinion that the granting of fiscal advantage is not usually a 
good method of giving special encouragement. Exemption granted to one class 
or segment of the community can hardly benefit the whole. The advantage accrues 
to all of the class to which it is granted including those who need it and those who 
do not; the latter generally receive the benefit in greater measure than the former. 


It was also represented that there were no profits or income but the Commis- 
sioners have come to the conclusion that the associations and their members do 
receive income. It was represented that ordinary companies were at an unfair 
advantage because of competition from tax exempt co-operatives. The Commis- 
sioners conclude that the chief competitive advantage that the co-operatives enjoy 
lies in their ability to set aside larger reserves than if they were taxed. However, 
they did find real fear of what might happen in the future because of these reserves 
and are of the opinion that it is desirable to remove the cause of these fears. 


It was urged upon the Commission that co-operative associations, even though 
incorporated, were not legal entities separate and apart from their members. The 
Commissioners did not attempi to assess the advantages or disadvantages of incor- 
poration but are of the opinion that corporate bodies are “persons” separate and 
distinct from the members associated with them. 


In Section 4 are listed eleven proposed solutions that were made to the Com- 
mission with brief comment on each. 


Section 5 deais with conclusions and recommendations. As already stated, the 
Commissioners found that income was earned by the association and its members 
and that the association was a person distinct from its members. From these 
premises they proceed to determine which items should be taxed as income of the 
association, which items as income of the members and which items as income of 
both. 
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Section 6* contains a summary of the recommendations of the Commission 
as follows:— 


‘‘(1) That section 4, paragraph (p), of the Income War Tax Act be repealed. 


(2) That the Income War Tax Act-and the Excess Profits Tax Act be amended to 
provide for the taxation of co-operative associations and organizations on the 
same basis as other persons in accordance with the recommendations which 
follow. 


‘*(3) That co-operative associations and organizations, joint stock companies, partner- 
ships, and other bodies and persons shall be allowed to deduct, in computing tax- 
able income, such amounts which are paid or credited to their customers, in 
proportion to the quantity, quality or value of goods acquired, marketed, or sold 
or services rendered; provided that: 


(a) Such amounts are paid in cash or its equivalent within six months after the 
annual meeting of the relevant fiscal period of the association, organization 
or company and within six months after the end of the relevant fiscal period 
of other businesses; or alternatively, that they are credited within the 
same period to each customer and exigible by him on giving such notice 
as may be deemed reasonable (Appendix D). 


(b) The statute or statutes under which any such co-operative association or 
organization is incorporated or registered, or its bylaws, or a contract with 
its customers, hold forth the prospect that payments will be made in 
proportion to patronage. 


(c) The company or other person holds forth the prospect to customers that 
payments will be made in proportion to patronage. 


(d) Payments in proportion to patronage shall be at the same rate to all cus- 
tomers with respect to the same type or class of commodities, goods or 
services, with allowance for differentiation in class, grade or quality where 
appropriate. 


‘‘(4) That deductions from the gross proceeds of a customer’s products be excluded 
from the income of the association, organization or other business, if applied 
against an obligation incurred by such customer to purchase shares, or to make 
other investment in the association; or if credited to the customer, and exigible 
by him on giving such notice as may be deemed reasonable (Appendix D). 


4 ‘“‘(5) That amounts credited in proportion to patronage and deductions from the gross 
proceeds of sale of the customer’s products, which were not deductible for tax 
purposes when credited or deducted shall, nevertheless, be allowed as a deduction 
in the period during which they are paid to the customers. 


(6) (a) That interest, on any form of investment in, or loan to, the association or 

other taxpayer having a fixed date of maturity, be allowed as a deduction, 

} provided such interest is exigible annually by the claimant or creditor at the 
5 rate fixed at the time such investment or loan was made. 


(b) That interest, on any form of investment or loan which is withdrawable on 
giving such notice as may be deemed reasonable (Appendix D), be allowed 
as a deduction if exigible by the claimant or creditor at a rate fixed in 
advance. 


‘““(7) That a newly formed association which obtains incorporation or registration 
under provincial co-operative legislation, or is incorporated as a co-operative 
under Dominion authority for the purpose of producing and/or marketing natural 
products of its members or customers and/or of purchasing supplies, equipment, 
household necessities or services, for its members or customers and which is not 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by an existing association, or a group 
of existing associations, shall, with the consent of the Minister, be exempt from 
income tax for its first three fiscal periods following the commencement of opera- 
tions. An association claiming such relief should, nevertheless, be required to 
file annual returns in accordance with Part V of the Income War Tax Act in such 
form as may be determined by the Minister. 

(8) That section 4, paragraph (y) of the Income War Tax Act be amended, if necessary, 


to include associations incorporated or registered under provincial co-operative 
legislation for providing co-operative housing service. 


ee 


*In this Section the word ‘‘customer’’ shall be deemed to include shippers and suppliers as well as 


if purchasers where the context requires. 


: 
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‘‘(9) That associations incorporated or registered under provincial co-operative legis- 
lation, or incorporated as a co-operative under Dominion authority, for the purpose 
of providing telephone services, distribution of electric power, or medical and 
hospital services, be exempt from income and excess profits taxes. 


‘“‘(10) That the Minister be given power to require all persons to make such annual 
returns of ‘patronage dividends’ declared, or ‘deductions’ made, as may be deemed 
desirable.”’ 


Recommendations 1 and 2 do away with the present provisions regarding the 
exemption of co-operatives and recommend that they be taxed as other companies. 
The Co-operative Union suggested that a co-operative be defined. It was expected 
that the Commission would find a suitable definition. However, they propose 
that all businesses be treated alike and avoid the extremely difficult problem of 
determining the degree of co-operation that would qualify for special tax privileges. 
Patronage bonuses, refunds of excess handling charges, and other similar amounts 
which are paid or credited to customers in proportion to the quantity, quality or 
value of goods acquired, or sold, or services rendered are to be deducted in computing 
taxable income: provided certain conditions are complied with. The co-operative 
or company or firm must hold forth the prospect to customers that payments will 
be made in proportion to patronage, such payments are to be made at the same rate 
to all customers and are to be paid in cash or its equivalent within six months of the 
annual meeting or credited within this period to each customer and withdrawable 
by him on giving reasonable notice. Application of patronage bonuses on the 
payment of shares or other investments is deemed to be payment equivalent to cash. 
Similarly, deductions from the gross proceeds of a customer’s products are to be 
excluded from the taxable income of the association if applied against an obligation 
to purchase shares or make some other investment or if credited to the customer and 
withdrawable by him on giving reasonable notice. 

Patronage dividends and deductions from gross proceeds credited to customers 
and not withdrawable on notice, will be taxable income in the year earned but may 
be deducted from taxable income in the year in which they are paid out. 

These recommendations will likely lead to some clarification of the equity side 
of the balance sheet. Hitherto balance sheets have been prepared showing deferred 
dividends and revolving funds and it has been impossible to determine whether 
such credits were liabilities or part of the capital and surplus. Amounts that are 
to be paid out at a fixed date or on demand will go into one category and amounts 
that may be paid out as, if, and when conditions warrant or the directors decide 
will go into another category. 

With regard to interest the recommendations are that interest on any form of 
investment in or loan to the association having a fixed date of maturity on which 
the interest is payable annually at a rate fixed at the time the lodn or investment 
was made be allowed as a deduction. Also, interest on any form of loan or invest- 
ment withdrawable on notice be allowed provided interest at a rate fixed in advance 
is payable annually. This leaves as taxable, interest paid at varying rates or 
only if earned, and interest on investments with no maturity date and not redeem- 
able after notice. 

With regard to reasonable notice of withdrawal of patronage dividends at 
credit or loans to, or investments in the co-operative, one is referred to the practice 
in Great Britain as set out in Appendix D of the Report. In Great Britain, the 
bylaws of the societies provide for reasonable notice of large withdrawals and limit 
the number of shares that may be redeemed to 10 p.c. in any one year. In periods 
of crisis the directors may temporarily suspend redemption of shares. 
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Parr II.—The income of credit unions is exempt from tax under Section 4, 
paragraph (q) of the Income War Tax Act. However, there were some tax diffi- 
culties because of the organization of federations and because of the fact that, due 
mainly to investment in Victory Loans, a large part of the income was coming from 
interest on investments. The deduction of personal income tax at the source, 
at the rate of 7 p.c. on share dividends, was considered a troublesome nuisance 
_ because a large proportion of the members were not liable for tax and the amount 
deducted had to be claimed from and refunded by the Government. 


The Commissioners recommend that the relevant Section be amended to make 
it clear that the exemption applies to federations and that exempt organizations 
must derive their revenue primarily from loans to members. 


: The Commissioners also suggest that the 7 p.c. deduction on dividends be 
_ discontinued. Happily, the first peacetime Budget brought down by the Minister 
_ of Finance ended deduction at the source on all dividends so that item does not 
require special legislation. 


| Part JIJ.—The Commission inquired into the applications of income and 

excess profit taxes to insurance companies operating on a mutual basis. Their 
enquiry was limited to the business of fire, casualty and automobile insurance and 
did not extend to life or marine insurance. 


Section 4 of the Income War Tax Act provides that the following shall not be 
liable to taxation :— 
“Mutual Corporations ; 


; ‘‘(g) the income of mutual corporations not having a capital represented by shares, 


no part of the income of which insures to the profit of any member thereof, and 
of life insurance companies except such amount as is credited to the share- 
holders account. 


“Farmers Associations 


““(i) the income of such insurance mortgage and loan associations operated entirely 
% for the benefit of farmers as are approved by the Minister.”’ 


i : 


As with trading associations, the Commission found a variety of methods in 
| operation such as the premium note plan, the cash premium plan, the deposit plan 
: and the reciprocal exchange plan. In the opinion of the Commissioners the control 
_ of a mutual and participation in its surplus, if any, is vested in those who use its 
~ services as policyholders and in the case of those operating on the cash premium 
3 _ Plan the “dividends” are akin to patronage refund paid by trading associations. 

_ However , they found that the mutuals do have income from investments and operat- 

_ ing gains which are free from claims of policyholders. They also found that the 
: mutuals specialized in farm and other unprotected rural risks. 


: Accordingly, the recommendations made are somewhat similar to those made 
in the case of trading associations, namely, that income be taxed but that before 
_ determining taxable income there be deducted dividends and/or refunds of premiums 
and any unabsorbed premiums or deposits returned to policyholders. Such refunds 
May be paid in cash, applied on renewal premiums or credited to policyholders in 
such a way that they may be withdrawn upon demand. In addition, the Com- 
missioners recommend complete exemption in the case of any insurer when more 
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than half of the net premium income in Canada is derived from the insurance of 
farm property and other property not protected by municipal or other fire-fighting 
services, or is derived wholly from the insurance of churches, schools, or other 
religious, educational and charitable institutions. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Co-operation 


Tables 20 to 24 include statistics of active co-operative business organizations 
engaged in marketing produce or buying supplies for their members, but do not 
include statistics of fishermen’s co-operatives or service co-operatives. 


20.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 
Years Ended July 31, 1933-44 


Share- Sales Sales 


Asso- Total 
Year as of holders or} Patrons of Farm fo) ; 
ciations | Business | Members Products Supplies Business! 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
OBOE Saree caldera sestela 686 3,057 342, 369 376,000 106, 804, 186 8,779,115 | 115, 849, 894 
LOS4. Miche sees eeares 690 3,223 345, 024 379, 740 128,909,035 7,389,034 | 136,411, 483 
NOS5s caereinstera oeversreyeretores 697 3,301 341,020 378, 730 117, 783, 560 7,991,755 | 126,064, 891 
POS ORiomne orate eters 781 3,186 | 366,885 | 406,321 144, 962,609 | 12,788,192 | 158,165, 565 
LOST REN. LEE Ee RES 1,024 3,987 | 396,918 | 451,231 157,031,405 | 16,363,966 | 173,927,117 
HOS Sid sods ean eh each 1,217 4,125 435, 529 462, 937 134,493,746 | 20,091,893 | 155,080, 485 
Ihe Sei Sree Sercas 1,332 3,791 445,742 486, 589 180,747,471 | 20,400,008 | 201, 659, 984 
NODA ecarcca ice eieetetete ane 1 lot 3, 657 450, 453 462, 296 214, 293,359 | 21,129,822 | 236,322, 466 
OAS tok va ctiy deedvebans. ots 1,395 4,005 | 451,685 | 507,228 | 215,030,410 | 25,895,374 | 242,158, 305 
LOAD ee inte we eee ver 1) 722 4,291 561,314 620, 034 214,762,980 | 42,327,447 | 257,090, 427 
1943). ees. Sete nes 1, 650 4,406 585, 826 608, 680 295,499,274 | 55,689,141 | 852,785, 598 
LOAAG S125 Wits Se Rese 1,792 4,534 | 690,967 | 719,080 | 459,798,798 | 65,508,771 | 527,855,540 


1 Includes other revenue. 


21.—Annual Balance Sheets and Financial Condition of Co-operative Business 
Organizations in Canada, Years Ended July 31, 1933-44 


Paid-up . Net Worth 

Way Total Value General Shier Reserves Working | in Percent- 

Assets of Plant | Liabilities Capital and Surplus] Capital! jage of Total 

Assets 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 

19382 coer bia. 90,003,261 | 42,520,970 | 48,005,593 | 8,224,016 | 38,773,652 | 4,476,698 52-2 
LOBE erties 104,350,702 | 40,432,859 | 56,046,004 8,722,451 | 39,590,050 | -7,871, 839 46-3 
1935). Mereeetn ces 105, 183,565 | 38,850,488 | 55,306, 671 8,933,425 | 40,943,469 | 11,026, 406 47-4 
O50. ereerer 85,751,901 | 35,289,468 | 34, 665, 210 8,954,135 | 42,132,556 | 15,797, 223 59-6 
1037 Sata canes 87,938,453 | 36,338,952 | 36,685,625 | 9,265,747 | 41,987,081 | 14,913,876 58-3 
LOSS ear cere 83, 140,697 | 36,569,984 | 33,423, 607 9,265,391 | 40,451,699 | 13,147,106 59-8 
OSG Re cree 86,240,783 | 37,751,641 | 32,973,321 9,685,537 | 48,581,925 | 15,515, 821 61-8 
OBO ache 102,685,109 | 38,265,055 | 48,424,694 | 10,155,221 | 44,105,194 | 15,995,360 52-8 
194 Ue eee oe 145, 658,904 | 38,567,084 | 92,222,947 | 10,503,077 | 42,932,880 | 14,868,873 36-7 
ey Oe atic Gey nn 128,004, 893 | 37,597,916 | 69,964,822 | 12,220,249 | 45,819,822 | 20,442,155 45-3 
1943232225 ee8 186, 634, 839 | 36,866,861 |124, 264,085 | 13,091,948 | 49,278,806 | 25,503,893 33-4 
1944-5. cee 203,047,911 | 40, 664,827 |180, 556,373 | 15,608,150 | 56,888,388 | 31, 826, 711 35-7 


Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


1 Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. q 
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22.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations in Canada, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1944 


Item ejations 
No. 
Marketing— 
PAN GILG CN Me ao ZF 1, Cais MRE AC ATOM e.g Sid cdehed  WODs Fin Foes 545 
RMSE VORELAIIOR, c's dalou sca Re cleateld eke iv cet dae a eh be edhe 162 
RS Ee Y CNTY OGM A teas gc.) |, ie ais HOR LBS 8s. Eno es ho Biles Wels Dee ca ss 96 
(ee 21 TELE Sy Gi a Can ee a en i A RR RN ES ea A 250 
LETT WAT a Hora phat oQMEDES Teor ea Bn DSR | CONC BIIS ESM em. Saal hie ne a a 201 
LOT ON RR aE MST TE Sass ee AES OS, LE ane a a ak Ee ABR RRS Wel 5 
EL Pre Ota ee eke Sh hed y Nocee oink pape PEt ree on etn Mil be 2 
ADE RCC IN my tales Sie case 0g lc ha vhs sg ROSS OPK EA Lae SA DIGS iw nl Oe De eS 7 
eas ae Bee SE BN 8. Uhh Fly iwi id deh AE beh hs aS, Machsichiea’ De curv xuproks ond BUA Ey ed Mucalt 10 
Eo Sai AY RSP Ce, OS Bee Oe oo tte oS eS OR, Oe 3 
MPATIMEDEON: OMNES SNSMIN ss reece OL 2s ce) Lidin eins cise clo phe Wars a oa aed oi ab ac Miis Oe 11 
OE UN OL TEE CLs tig Ek RRR Gk ee Nc San ie seine ae ae een ee 21 
PP OUAISs MAT KCl sie ne So Bayete oa Rh ene: 949 
Merchandising— 
i wakearde's Th CR! 22a Bini iiaigh 0 Rete Ae arin RR Rs Bes 40s ee oie Gatlin een OO eet ANCE 331 
Cloumincand home funishings is itiectela. keer: «Le ee Ne heron 213 
Petroleum products and auto accessories......5...6....5eeckdoecececvecees 561 
BeeditertilizeriOnr spray mate4rialiuk casei cue ales Wate ee tae 803 
RemrUM OL yen D a UDINeNti Aciwe vio uchenet Am arates as Lek dvtuaieve thee 347 
Goalewoodtan dub ldingumaterials. sem we occ Aes Eee on Cae Btoedel oes 446 
LEA LES Teas colin Peo egg a tril eA ASR ee cn ch IE I ee 676 
LE OUAISS NICECHAMGISING 286s eke ee etalon here Sank 1,271 
Grand Totals......... "AER Her aAe is aa Pt MTR ae 1,792 


Value 
of Sales 


$ 


52, 664, 433 
21, 092, 565 
264, 200, 667 
82, 492, 637 
15,315, 437 
647, 368 
972,050 
18, 080, 820 
1,794, 000 
1,025, 402 
154, 935 
1,358, 484 


459,798,798 


14, 822, 120 
2,478, 991 
11,256, 372 
25,472, 160 

811,760 
4,312,091 
6,355, 277 


65,508,771 
525,307,569 


23.—Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, by Provinces, Crop Year 
Ended July 31, 1944 


Shareholders 
or Members 


Sales of 
Products 


Sales of 
Merchandise 


Total 
Business! 


13, 100 
17,518 
10, 500 
47,103 


2,961,119 

4,775; 624 

3, 164, 306 
32, 968, 203 
51,364, 089 
61,014, 246 
159, 443, 634 
78,488, 870 
19, 545, 911 
46,072,796 


586, 754 
5, 821, 467 
2,197,360 
14, 036, 291 
11, 646, 622 
3,749, 456 
14, 587, 977 
5, 646, 267 
5, 103, 827 
2,132,750 


3,570, 334 
10,714, 739 

5, 381, 463 
47,011, 994 
63, 810, 251 
64, 854, 507 
174, 947, 712 
84,444,471 
24, 899, 644 
48, 220, 425 


aul Asso- 

Province Sia ons 
No. 

Prince Edward Island............. 23 
Nova Scotia 92 
ew Brunswick 32 
a SU SEG, SEAR SEA SID eke peer 500 
BREEN ee Sete th kde chars, Ac ok 283 
INVA Fac ok Sao ieice votig oe rdas > 97 
asthe w?an:. .. lecc. eos be cee las 507 
MES Meld 8 ice ee a 149 
Perish Golumbia....2..s0....6..: 103 
Guterprovincial...2.6...:.....2...... 6 
PRO taIS EO Aes hae ees Se 1,792 


690,967. 


459,798,798 


65,508,771 


527,855,540 


a a EE CS eI RE DES eal es 1 UR Oe eee eee ey Ae 
1 Includes other revenue. 
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24.—Financial Structure of Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 
by Provinces, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1944 


Total Value General Paid-up Reserves 


Province Assets of Plant Liabilities {Share Capital] and Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 337,612 91,0038 156, 667 52,170 128.770 
INGVauSCotians ich mancker stam 2, 688, 757 1,039, 034 1,002, 656 918, 816 767, 285 
New Brunswick seene. © «ces 871, 693 303, 354 443, 856 181, 456 246,381 
@Mucbectan. YH ciaweee cc aeiseancs 16,392,729 7,896,714 6,991, 640 3,091,311 6,309, 778 
OnitazdOner’ sh ost pik le etneia so eee 7,996, 148 3,118,001 3,359, 374 1, 646, 885 2,989, 889 
Manibobats:, osahis cbteie soe 12, 647, 242 2, 655, 086 8, 419, 453 539, 789 3, 688, 000 
Saskatchewan....°..........+- 92,193, 558 12,492, 140 61, 223, 062 2,703, 818 28, 266, 678 
UE DOP URI ay deh Lene anrte atniet ft 31, 649, 554 4,715,170 21,356, 887 750, 962 9,541, 705 
British Columbiawises « 6.04. 10, 742, 867 2,661, 987 6,341, 847 2,464, 837 1, 936, 183 
Interprovincialen. cassie: 27,527, 751 5, 692, 338 21, 260, 931 3, 258, 106 3,008, 714 
Dotalwe joerc Sees: 203,047,911 40,664,827 130,556,373 15,608,150 56,883,388 


. 25.—Summary of Credit Unions in Canada, by Provinces, 1944 Financial Year 


Loans 
Loans 
: Granted 
; Credit | Mem- Total : : Granted 
Province Uinsonsiht bets Meneke Shares Deposits a iueat Since 
Vent Inception 
No No. $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I. (Sept. 30, 1944)... 50 | 6,880 334, 757 234, 207 84,317 197, 657 831, 497 

N.S. “9 we 213 | 31,796 2,026,798 1, 532, 987 58,325 1,321, 283 8,041, 194 

N.B. 4 ne 138 | 27,558 1,744, 262 1,596, 680 59,995 1,265, 986 4,482,131 
Que. (Dee. 31, 1944)— 

egairdins? o....eeee 852 |300,183 | 77,874,334 | 4,309,959 | 71,218,798 | 25,000,000 | 170,683,803 

Oghervyete he a eee: 10 | 2,200] 327,151 85,577 78,482 176, 505 614, 928 

Ont. (Mar. 31, 1945).. 219 | 44,840 | 4,998,583 | 2,042,471 2,445,575 | 3,466;481 19, 986, 384 

Man. (Dec. 31, 1944).. 81 | 13,841 901,933 345, 540 498, 040 893, 473 2,028, 258 

Sask es Hs 163°} 21,088 | 2,445,555 1,301, 684 1,006, 572 1, 635, 995 3,571, 645 

Alta. cs F 149 | 14,790 972, 484 711,232 203 , 082 1, 113, 653 2,559, 244 

B.C. (Sept. 30, 1944).. 118 | 15,665 948, 583 851, 639 41,537 1, 038, 896 2,071, 580 

Totals, 1944....... 1,993 |478,841 | 92,574,440 | 13,011,976 | 75,694,723 | 36,109,929 214,870, 664 

1945 Sees 1,780 |374,069 | 69,219,654 | 10,057,890 | 55,522,985 | 16,946,292 | 154,997,037 

1 Total reporting out of 2,051 existing. 2 Assets, shares and deposits of seven caisses régionales 


are not included here. 


PART III.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act 
(38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed 
in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation on the subject of bankruptcy 
until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years, commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by two commercial agencies, R. G. Dun and Co., 
and the Bradstreet Co. Statistics of commercial failures dealt with under the 
Dominion Bankruptcy Act of 1919 have been compiled and published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. (See pp. 630-632.) 
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The three Sections of this Part, although closely related so far as subject matter 


_ is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 


Section are not comparable. 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. This concern is a mercantile agency 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
data would be compiled on the same basis as figures of the Dominion Bureau of 


‘Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. These statistics are established 


on a broader basis than those of Section 2, inasmuch as they include bankruptcies 
in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such proceedings as 
bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors results. 
On the other hand, the statistics do not include assignments of farmers (under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a general rule, 
the totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 1875 and 
1919 the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., were the only source of figures 
of commercial failures, and their statistics have an added value because they present 
an unbroken historical series, though not on a comparable basis since 1934 (see text 
preceding Table 1). Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., have ceased to publish statistics 
of assets since 1940. 

Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 


under Dominion legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 


Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 


Dominion legislation. In the field covered, however, Section 2 is broader than 
Section 1, inasmuch as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 

A word should be added as regards the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not made uniformly. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 


‘intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 


Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 


Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 
A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, for 


the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 


adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting 


up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding, and other 
financial companies and agents of various kinds, were dropped. These changes 
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have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and com- 
mercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the number 
of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 


1.—Industriai and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-44, and by 
Provinces, 1945 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Seakawed facturing Trade Trade struction Service ed 
Province : . . . . 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.) pitities |N°-| bilities | N°- | pilities |N°-] ilities |N°-| bilities | N°- | pitities 
$000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 

Totals, 1934...... 303; 6,056) 82) 2,518) 1,068) 8,767) 68 950} 84 751), 1,600} 19,042 

Totals, 1935...... 285! 5,044; 65) 1,24 879} 5,202) 58 689} 80 910) 1,367) 13,094 

Totals, 1936...... 260) 4,459} 63) 1,454) 806) 4,331) 37 574) 72 496) 1,238) 11,314 

Totals, 1987...... 190 2,845) 51 925 630 3,041) 33 228} 48 357 952 7,426 

Totals, 1938...... 225, 4,760) 55) 1,229) 699) 4,464) 39 267) 31 316), 1,049) 11,036 

Totals, 1939...... 234) 3,829) 77; 1,293] 874) 4,946) 53 793) 61 774i 1,299] 11,635 

Totals, 1940...... 197} 3,482) 32) 1,128] 774) 3,949) 56 569) 59 450) 1,158] 9,578 
Totals, 1941...... 130} 2,419} 42 539] 614) 3,118) 55 519} 41 364 882] 6,959 

Totals, 1942...... 87| 3,630] 33 516; 393) 2,499) 61 526) 35 173) 609) 7,344 

Totals, 1943...... 36] 2,357; 7 137 96 500) 32 519) 15 121) 186) 3,634 

Totals, 1944...... 33| 1,042) 12 242 33 514) 15 265) 3 56 96) 2,119 
1945 . 
PW. Island syysc0.'. < Nil - |Nil - 1 13) Nil - |Nil ~ 1 135 
Nova Scotia........ “ - “ - 1 Led Ole ~ 2 ay 
New Brunswick gs - oa - 2 7| Nil - ce - 2 ie 
Quebec se. eae 25 825) 4 157 16 181; 15 166] 4 38 64 1,367 
Ontarios= eck 7 286 2 84 2 13 2 22 1 20 14 425 
Manitoba cnn 2 26} Nil - 1 30 1 9) Nil - 4 65 
Saskatchewan...... Nil - a - 3 5| Nil - my - 3 5a 
Ib ertatc: t ancien 2 Seg] - Nil - G = - 2 350 — 
British Columbia.. 1 24 il ieee - i! Soli = 3 67 
Totals, 1945...... Ble bats) bee 246 26 250) 20 240} 5 58 95} 2,805 F 
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In 1945 Quebec and Ontario accounted for 67 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively, — : 


of the total failures in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, Quebec accounted — 
for 59 p.c. of the total as compared with 18 p.c. registered for Ontario. z 
2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1943-45 % 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) ¥ 

Norre.—Comparable figures for 1934-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. Ke 
eilures Tiabiinies : 

Province 7 ———— 

1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 + 

No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $7000 

Prmcethidward Island). ..4) dene et essen Nil Nil 1 - - 13 ‘ 
INGE SCObia tee aire, oot ene neeien et eee er 4 2 53 55 6 a 
INOW BRUNSWICK sc ).c.cCe Tae eee 3 1 2 80 19 74 
Qe DEG psi come ines cakers oe ae 100 61 64 1,149 1,369 1,367 
ONnUariO we was se edt ck tA een 42 18 14 1,750 280 425 ; 

Manitoba: Seni tet tory eee eee 8 2 4 180 210 65 
Saskatchewan eiiase co tir unin ene e he 20 3 3 63 “ 5 

ATIDOLbace! eee echo eee 1 3 2 if 57 350 

British.Columipianes:..neesee neuen nee 8 6 3 352 122 67 
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: LLL aa een nero ener ee ee 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, the number of commercial 
failures during the war years 1939-45 showed a steady decrease year by year, and 
whereas before the War the great majority of failures were in retail trading estab- 
lishments, the proportion in that group also showed a steady decrease during the past 
six years. In 1939, out of a total of 1,299 failures, 874 or 67 p.c. were in retail 

_ trade, while in 1945 of the 95 failures, 26 or 27 p.c. were in retail trade. 


~ 


_-3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1943-45 


ay, 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1934-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


a tg 
en 


! 


Industry and Division 


Failures Liabilities 


1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 


; eee acturing— 


EkaL G0 Rie) 6:0 18) 81k OLb wine © 2 0/0 18 16:6 e\p)e) eee ses @ ele ie eee oe 


Paper, printing and publishing. 
IepemnCals ANC Urugs.<:. <8. occ ee lle cs ete. 
MEI Tas Sie ot roe RAC), «Ceres tae k ibhe . oeuic's 


Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries................. 
Clothing and furnishings wis. 6.66260) eek. a ben cos 
Mere COOUR ANG LOXtUGS, ¢ 465... 615.06 se Sens oles 


CO ee es 


CC eC ee ee ry 


CC Ce ce ce rr a er a 


See e eee esr eres esesr cree er reese sre tegones 


SR ie a ee re ee 


TTNIESIESSS ssid te yee eet Cire eee ae a 


Foods 


Ketail Trade— 


CC er 


See mee esrerececervre sees seeer essere sesrenreseos 


Seer esse eeeroersre rere aseeeseeere seer esseeene 


Farm supplies, general stores.................2-. 


General merchandise 
Apparel 


Furniture, household furniture. 
Lumber, building materials, hardware......... - 


Automotive products 
Restaurants 


Cn ee er es 


Ce 


Cee e reese rerereee sees eo eeneeereseses 


TTPO ee ee meee ee ee ee sere ees ere reeeeeeeeeoese 


Construction— 
General contractors......... EOE AR oe hog 


r 


' 

id 

& 
of 


“ 


Ce ee ay 


ee ee i es 


No. No. No. $’000 $7000 $000 


4 3 1 49 51 8 

4 1 3 39 2 24 

8 5 12 310 101 341 

3 3 5 58 47 343 
Nil 1| Nil Z 12 é 
“ 3 “cc = 193 pe 
ce Nil {7 oe a hes 
1 Si tayrce 3 366 : 
Nil D1. ge = 9 c 

4 5 4 96 108 192 

Nil 1 3 = 62 90 

12 6 9 || 1,802 91 513 

36 33 37 | 2,357 | 1,042] 1,511 

4 1 5 107 40 115 
1] Nil Nil 2 2 s. 
Nil ha bala 2 8 « 
“ 4 “ = 92 =; 
“ 1 be 7 ty 
1 1 « 23 25 ¥ 
Nil Nil : - - - 

1 4 2 5 70 131 

7 12 q 137 242 246 

32 12 7 149 53 105 

11 2 8 55 4 74 
2| Nil Nil 8 2 . 

2 1 45 10 10 
Nil 1] Nil =! 246 e 

5 2 1 43 32 25 

5 3 1 29 57 11 

16 2 4 57 13 6 
9 2| Nil 60 9 2 

9 7 4 54 90 19 

96 33 26 500 514 250 

20 13 439 246 182 

5| Nil 1 36 a 18 

7 44 19 40 
Nil Nil Nil a > 2 

32 15 20 519 265 240 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1943-45—concluded 


Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. No $000 $000 $000 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and ayers; tallorss2en. oo clooeeepieess 4 1 Nil 21 1 - 
Haulage; buses taxispetG anwar. ce me clees cite certs 5 1 3 47 5 51 
ELOCEIST pat sare cee oe eee ree ats toiota ial ements tee 1 Nil 9 50 - 
aundriess. te vce Ae cee oe eee eas Nil Nil af - - - 
Undertakers iy Agi cf caer auc se Noose ettttete ss oe is ‘S = - -, - 
ALT OGM ORS ene eer toteto tes eo iibre Sree & Oo EE Ee 5 es 2 44 - ia 
Totals, Commercial Service............ 15 3 5 121 56 58 
Grand Totals 3... 2 see 186 96 95 || 3,634 | 2,119 2,305 : 


Section 2.—Commercial Failures as Compiled. by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 218) 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since — 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. — 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability with 1921 — 
and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics are compiled. ‘The series, 
therefore, begin with 1923, except for the analysis by branches of business, in which ~ 
case 1924 is the first year compiled. The statistics of this Section cover all bank- — 
ruptcies and insolvencies that fall under Dominion legislation, including assignments © 
of individuals and farmers. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1934-45 
Norse.—Figures for 1923-33 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year PE ae Nes N.B Que Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bey 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

OSES. Ct ae nd 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 
OBS: Sack Mw ste a4 4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 
ROS O Fes Ge cesh es 6 29 15 589 384 33 57 48 37 
BOD dos hc SOR sind Nil 23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 
OAS Rastogi 4 35 31 588 391 67 56 20 27 
BOSE Me barat wele 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 
POLO Monies cach xia: 3 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 
pA EC Fay Seer 4 17 7 587 279 23 45 25 21 
UE ONE ye ie re tent 2 9 8 456 192 16 29 11 14 
eae Rae Pes ey Nil 3 Nil 217 72 2 8 2 10 
0b 8 ig oe hn uke ahs 7% Nil ‘ 162 36 2 3 4 11 
OED i eaclere SG shore 3 of 119 19 4 Nil 3 7 
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seem tae a te a 
5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1934-45 
Norr.—Figures for 1923-33 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


a 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- ged Logging Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade | fac- it and | Mining | struc- and_ |Finance| Service| Classi- |} Total 
tures, fj Cte Fishing tion | Public fied 
Utili- 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 

1934..... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,502 
1OSB. 0: 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
1936..... 536 191 123 2 12 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 
ROMs sa? 584 182 104 5 21 46 7 15 123 39 1,126 
1938..... 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 109 67 1,219 
1939..... 664 210 108 6 18 80 22 12 197 Ms: 1,392 
1940..... 591 167 67 4 15 53 13 11 201 51 Lis 
1941..... 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 71 1,008 
1942..... 342 80 14 Nil 10 58 17 2 181 33 737 
¥943..... 105 23 13 1 7 Al 11 9 78 26 314 
1944 SS 46 32 4 2 4 20 5 2 74 22 218 
1945..... 41 20 Nil Nil 1 33 6 Nil 45 9 155 


a ete) 


6.—Kstimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, 1934-45 
Nore.—Figures for 1923-33 will be found at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book. 


§SsSSaSasS9aaSaaSSS 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

MEGA ek fon Sc ae 19, 257, 469 23, 598, 260 O40 SYR S aA A Ae it ay 7,676, 295 10, 663, 326 
OA Oo es cs 12,174, 401 17, 567, 002 OA NS chee Eee |e 7,325, 738 9, 183, 657 
LENT pacts Ba coed ace Fae ae Bi 10, 703, 620 15, 144, 945 Ihe OPE Pater Os Sane Wate 4,500,195 6,019, 308 
MIB UPR TR Cece nce oie 10, 704, 079 14, 303, 362 BL OAS ae een an ae pares 2,720,158 4,486, 247 
BOD BAT ERS Sse des 8,782,191 14,017,061 OSA Pearce een) Se 1, 638, 931 8,101, 435 
LAOS = Gate eh Neen Bee 11, 186, 360 15, 089, 461 TEU Ey geae Ween ae | Cw 1, 236, 614 2,219, 942 


a ae 


7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1945, 
: with Totals for 1944 


er 


PE Total} Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. || for for 

N.S. 1945 | 1944 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. No. 

Trade— 
SepBerAl StOres. .....5..020 2650 eee! Nil | Nil 9 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1 10 4 
PU DELAELa eg A, oe a “¢ s 3 Y 4 Nil 4 3 
ROMO LION OLY os os ase bce x a Sees of 1 Nil “ s s¢ 2 3 
oa aan EOWA CCORN heen ech hy foils Nil i ; “ 4 a 5 : : } 
MUBOOO MOAT Fes.) ones ocd. ose ss 5s s 1 f 

Sipdta and shoes...<i.......<..0.... ‘ BS Nil is § cS “ 5 - Nil 
BBMEOGUS AM coves fot hoe heh Akh “ oe 1 cs HY 3 s 1 1 
Meta. kk he eh, < it Nil 1 G & Se se 1 4 
RR oR. 5 Pe eh ck tal & ‘6 1 1 % “4 < 2 1 
ooks and stationery............... oc ‘ Nil 1 3 cs de 1 2 Nil 
utomobile iY sf sf Nil “ H s Nil - 1 
MR eS cca. | es |oa tt « « « “ « “ « + 1 
Electrical apparatus................ 4 a ae a § ce ‘ - - 1 
Jewellery MR ae tee i. Saat ek oe ad sf ¥ © re ss 2 1 
Bemmbertid WOOd so. dose. os cc cen, ss £6 Nil My be f§ 9 <¢ - 5 
rugs and chemicals.............. é ne ss ss sg sf 6 < = Nil 
I OR Pee secre mer Ny s 5 3 ss fs 1 1 10 16 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1945, | 
with Totals for 1944—concluded 


Pelel: Total | Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. |) for | for 

N.S. 1945 | 1944 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No. 

Manufacturing— 

WeretableroOdstrrs sii ave facie: Nil | Nil 1 Nil il Nil | Nil | Nil 2 4 
ANIMAL {OOUS! tone ate oe hen ce oe 1 e¢ Nil oe ee Ke i! 2 
Drink candstobaccoLscenesssieace aes ee a Nil tf ee ss cs - 1 
Mursandleatinerse cere eerea ates s « 1 Ha - i f 1 3} 
Pulptands paper meets cdee nce e ss nS 1 MY oe a ad 4 il Nil 
PORtiles Meet aes Sen er ee oe ee . Nil 1 ef fe es ce 1 1 
Clothe! 4 Sve en ae rece at ¢ ‘s 1 Nil e % es Sf 1 3 
Lumbering and manufactures...... o a 4 se se BY nf sf 4 3 
Tron zand steel. ete sete tes eres € as Hi Ny 6 . 4 a 2 6 
INon=ferrous metalsiva: <n as ccs «sein thers “ sé 1 es ss HH Ad es 1 1 
Non-metallic minerals............. “ My 1 ee es ee Kd e 1 3 
Drugs and chemicals.............. se a Nil “i “ ¥ a os - Nil 
Miscellaneous teen. Hee stoners oars te eee sf 4a 4 1 hy: s eG cs 5 5 

Totals, Manufacturing......... - - 17 2 1 - ~ - 20 32 

Service— 

ME (GATAROS coma sars to tepacins eter eeu ahets Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil - i 
Other customs and repairs.......... se ef 2 “ <é se ne cs 2 7 
RersonaliserviGesenc: acne ech ioe ener 1 yy 16 1 ts S . od 18 28 
Restaura isis... cine ee ee ee Nil afer | 1 ins se 9 4 
Professional ServiCe.......00-+2.00++ 1 a 6 2 ot oe a 1 10 20 
Recreational service.:........<.-.. Nil ff 1 Nil re Sy ee Nil 1 Nil 
Business, 'SerViCG es: sca dele eine ee iy 5 ff co sf cs a a 8 

Totals, Service... 20.6. Gisnves: 2 ~ 38 4 ~ - = 1 45 44 

Other— 

APriculturera sence cas ein eansae Nile Nal ENG INE) ONG Nae NGL Nol - 4 
IVE IT ee Bae ces ecticris dots ee pai vena % is oe 1 Ke bs “¢ 4 1 4 
Logging, fishing and trapping...... y ss a Nil . a sf ee - 2 
Construction = niki he ees ss id 28 i 2 < es 1 33 Pai 
Transportation and public utilities..| “ = 2 1 1 ie 2 Nil 6 iS 
Minances vie be che meee res Sees ae a syne Nil | Nil | Nil ss Nil & 2 
Motals;-Other in ieee. cer. bee - _ 30 4 3 - 2 1 40 44 
INOticlassi tied Na case atarae scare ester Nil | Nil D 2 Nil gia Nile Nal 2 9 22 
Grand Totals............... 3 —- | 119 19 4 - 3 7 155 | 218 


Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 
The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 


of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving so far as possible 


the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the 
first report are given at p. 1039 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for subsequent 
years are to be found in later editions. 


8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-44, and by Provinces, 1945 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


Bidtahed Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage] Paid 
Year Clased Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
by Debtor | by Debtor tion tration | to Total | Creditors 
No. $ $ $ $ p.c. $ 
Totals, 1933........ 850 | 9,207,503 | 8,629,392 | 1,880,015 | 423,833 22-6 |1,449,392 
Totals, 1934........ 1,620 | 14,887,298 | 20,342,883 | 3,800,996 | 880,803 23-2 |2,908,020 
Totals, 1935....... 1,198 | 14,039,847 | 19,402,471 2,797,009 763,617 27-3 2,020,858 
Totals, 1936........ 1,069 | 10,314,455 | 14,018,966 | 2,265,125 | 605,182 26-6 {1,661,943 
Totals, 1937........ 1,149 | 18,397,022 | 20,481,515 2,805,743 770,563 23°35 2,035,180 
Totals, 1938........ 1,098 | 15,995,276 | 21,740,131 | 2,526,562 | 717,485 28:4 1,809,077 
Totals, 1939........ 1,119 | 18,174,172 | 15,760,643 2,667,708 815,396 30-6 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940........ 1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 2,495,254 | 756,646 30¢3 1,738,608 
Totals, 1941........ 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 12,512,071 | 
Totals, 1942........ 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,028,215 | 2,393,661 | 772,995 32-3 11,620,666! 
Totals, 1943........ 675 | 7,633,251 | 9,593,541 | 2,046,612 | 706,257 34-5 11,340,355! 
Totals, 1944........ 468 | 3,495,148 | 6,154,052 | 1,196,725 | 425,121 35°5 771, 604! 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-44, and by Provinces, 1945—concluded 


Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 

Pr WAS ol 2 et Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
8 y * by Debtor | by Debtor tion tration | to Total | Creditors 

1945 No. $ $ $ $ p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 2,965 12,922 2,363 588 24-9 1,775 
Neva Scotia... ss... .'. 5 25, 159 94,538 7,295° 2,163 29-7 5, 133 
New Brunswick........ 2 16,009 26, 097 8,307 2,193 26-4 6,114 
RUG DECK: | week Hilarie ore: 273 | 3,186,061 | 4,652,097 574,290 | 216,764 37-7 357, 526 
pe AMOntrenl{ bite eels: 185 2,765,774 8,622,447 400,158 161,062 40°38 239,096 
BBTATIOS Ss. feteces ke. 50 | 1,396, 651 1,568, 422 358, 093 95,178 26-6 262,914 
MOrontOs wae icen fe 17 661,096 598,021 165, 671 88, 496 23-3 127,076 
Men TODS vcs cks.c's fenke 3 14, 908 19, 522 5,978 3,009 50-3 2,969 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 13, 855 28,780 5, 102 1,006 19-7 4,096 
PU erisityl oni eid duh ce: 4 50,344 49, 050 12,7742 3,339 26-1 9, 433 
British Columbia...... 11 263, 971 348, 732 63, 052 14, 879 23-6 48,173 
Totals, 1945........ 351 | 4,969,923 | 6,795,160 | 1,037,252 | 339,119 32-7 698,133! 


1 In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $2,596,068 in 1942, 
_ $1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944 and $1,811,803 in 1945. 2 Included in the provincial totals. 

The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
Assignments are made only in those cases in which the farmers are hopelessly 
insolvent and, in many cases, the assignments follow the rejection of proposals sub- 
mitted to the creditors. Receiving orders are made only in cases in which the 
farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of their proposals as accepted by the creditors 
and approved by the court. Table 9 shows only statistics of estates closed by 
assignments or receiving orders and does not indicate the proposals that have been 
approved and are being carried out under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


9.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1935-44, and by Provinces, 1945. 
(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 

fate Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 

Year and Province Cl 7 Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
‘eas by Debtor | by Debtor tion tration | to Total | Creditors 

No. $ $ $ $ p.c, $ 
Totals, 1935....... 94 352,030 729,208 20,731 2,296 11-1 18,435 
Totals, 1936....... 259 | 1,227,198 | 2,426,374 55,451 12,904 23°3 42,547 
Totals, 1937....... 167 641,096 | 1,131,838 78,562 13,885 13-7 64,677 
Totals, 1988....... 139 575,514 974,002 76,832 13,400 17-4 63,432 
Totals, 1939....... 83 368,548 688,524 39,808 9,466 23-8 30,342 
Totals, 1940....... 59 267,032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
Totals, 1941....... 42 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 30-8 21,667 
Totals, 1942....... 19 70,380 114,333 9,702 1,785 18-4 74,8901 
Totals, 1943....... 102 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 27-3 3,656! 
Totals, 1944....... 18 55,081 86,597 13,111 5,150 39-3 7,933! 
1945 

Prince Edward Island.. Nil - = ~ = - - 

Nova Scotia. .......... ef - - - - - - 

New Brunswick........ in - - - ~ - = 
RO aks Sa eae 1 1,612 4,177 1,156 627 54-2 529 

ae ae Nil = - - - - ~ 

Oo ee) a rr i - = - - - = 

Saskatchewan.......... 1 1,098 6, 832 59 59 | 100-0 Nil 
ME A ee 2,688 655 201 30-7 454 

British Columbia...... Nil - ~ - ~ ~ - 
Totals, 1945........ 3 3,210 13,697 1,870 887 47-4 9831 
: 1 In addition, land and chattels under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $41,258 in 1942, $18,853 
in 1943, $26,044 in 1944 and $1,700 in 1945, were transferred to secured creditors. 2 Does not include 


_ three estates in Saskatchewan and one in Alberta closed during the year but which would, if extended, alter 
_ the figures and affect the totals in such a way as to result in an unbalanced picture contrary to the actual 
_ State of affairs. These four cases had been held open or re-opened with a view to realizing on judgments 
: obtained pursuant to conditional orders of discharge granted to the farmers but in none was anything re- 
peered from this source and the only additional expense involved was an item of $1 paid by the Dominion 
_ Government. 


; 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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Section 1. Provincia, Motor-V EHICLE Licensing sts wash seeeeeee ee ae 70S 
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Section 2. RoAaDs AND VEHICLES ..... 661 enues of Radio Administration.... 710 — 
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SEcTION 38 FINANCES OF Roap TRANS- SEcTION 2. OPERATION OF Rap10-Com- 
PORDAWION: esters «Nine airs meee, « teetaats 664 MUNICATION DS tram c,scckc ieee iene eeesmenoene W112 
Section 4. Roap TRAFFIC.........6.. 668 Subsection 1. Dominion Government . 
Part IV.—WaterwaySs..............00% 671 pees ee pasceuee 712% 
Section 1. Equipment anp Factuitres 671 Radio: Stations: «44 sare eam 715 — 
Subsection 1. Shipping. . 671 Subsection 3. Privately Owned Com- ? 
Subsection 2. Aids to Navigation and -mercial Stations... 2.2. ee 715 4% 
% ear yee: ware sit Dose Pelaithes cand ls Sncrion 3. PROGRAM BROADCASTING ; 
ubsection oo. RIVA era tetaveioreveraterereriote AND REGULATION UNDER THE t 
Subsection 4. Harbours............ 674 CANADIAN BROADCASTING CoR- a 
Subsection 5. Marine Services and PORTATION as sce iRlstoresoetere ie oe eae W154 
Operations of the Dominion Gov- Subsection 1. Administration of the 
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Section 2. FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF Subsection 2, Operations........... 
WATERWAYS 1 088 suatca'h Comnets ae 678 | p eauesotion aay dK stag Spee 
SECTION 3. WATER TRAFFIC AND SER- : Sctoe Tae Wants ets 
VLG Se ete ee Se eee) te ee ee es, 686 Boh Aes 
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Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 


4 
i 
; 
f 


graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population — 
of 12,119,000 (1945 estimate) thinly distributed along the southern strip of this © 
vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. — 
Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by areas of rough, rocky 
forest terrain, such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, the — 
areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the industrial region of Ontario — 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies, and the barriers interposed — 
by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a country with a population so — 
distributed and producing mainly for export, as do western agriculturists or, like 
manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, f 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 
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In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
Chapter of the Year Book, after treating of Government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (3) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. 


Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized factor in promoting 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by radio, while telegraphs and tele- 
phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and by low second-class mail rates to 
all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


Subsection 1.—Permanent Controls 


With the modern development of new forms of transportation, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation— 
carriers by rail, road, water and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation in Canada. The Dominion Department of Transport was organized 
on Noy. 2, 1936, under authority of ¢. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one 
Department the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and 
shipping, civil aviation and radio. 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
astrong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half century. 
The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent years is the 
concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control inevitably brings with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and the other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
as the railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government are concerned, 


————— 

. This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
ie partment of Transport, the Canadian Shipping Board, and from reports published by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. The data have been brought up to 1946. 
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is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time 
the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a limited extent 
to other utilities (see below). 

Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, estab- 


lished in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the — 
Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities E 


Commission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties — 


are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. — Introductory — 
paragraphs explaining the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation — 


by commission in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization of 


the Board, procedure, judgments, etc., are given at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year — 


Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these cover matters” 


relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. The most important — 


of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into — 


standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 


ey 


a 
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change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually — 


come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 


territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is likely to appeal the — 


case to the Commission. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph — 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than — 
were given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, 1938, as amended 
by 8 Geo. VI, c. 25, 1944, and by an Act passed during the first session, twentieth 


Parliament, 9 Geo. VI, c. 32, 1945, and since Jan. 15, 1939, following a proclamation of 


the Governor in Council to that effect, the Board has power to issue licences 
to ships engaged in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great Lakes — 


and the Mackenzie River, as defined in Sect. 2, Subsection 1 (f) and (hh) of the 
Transport Act, 1938. The Board is required to perform the functions vested in_ 


it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act with the object of co-ordinating — 


and harmonizing the operations of all carriers engaged in transport by railways and — 


ships. The Board may require every applicant for a licence under the Transport 


Act to establish public convenience and necessity to its satisfaction and take into 4 


consideration the financial responsibility of a licensee or applicant. The Board 
may, in the licence, state the ports between which the ships named therein mai 
carry goods or passengers and the schedule of services which shall be maintained; a 


every standard tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto shall require | | 


the approval of the Board before it becomes effective. 


Air Transport Board.—The responsibilities of the Board of Transport Com= 


missioners relating to the control of civil aviation were transferred to the Air Trans-_ 


port Board, established under 6 Geo. VI, c. 28, 1944, an amendment to the Acro- 
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nautics Act, which was proclaimed in effect as from Oct. 31, 1944. The Board is 
to advise the Minister on civil aviation to license all forms of commercial air transport 
on the basis of public convenience and necessity, and to exercise economic control 
in the matter of financial responsibility, schedules, rates and charges, insurance 
and other matters. The organization of the Board comprises the Secretary’s 
Branch, which includes the Administrative and Licensing Divisions, and the Eco- 
nomics, Traffic and Research Aeronautical Engineering Branches. 


Under the amended Act all commercial air transport flying must be licensed, 

_ whereas previously only scheduled services required licensing. Also an operating 

certificate, issued by the Minister of Transport, must be held by the operator of a 

carrier certifying that the necessary air navigational aids and ground facilities have 

been established and that the operator is adequately equipped to operate a safe 
service. 


In preparation for the task laid upon it by the Act to review all licences respecting 
commercial air services issued under the Transport Act, 1938, the Board, in colla- 
_ boration with the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, executed a Dominion- 

wide traffic pattern survey, the results of which will be made available to the public 
through the King’s Printer. During 1945, the Board became fully operative and 
co-operated with the Department of Transport in bringing existing operations into 
line with the new legislation and in authorizing the inauguration of a number of 
new services which made their appearance after the cessation of hostilities. 


Resulting from the experience of the Board in dealing with the applications 
put before it, additional amendments to the Aeronautics Act were passed under 
9-10 Geo. VI, c. 9, assented to Dec. 15, 1945, which further determined the rights 

and duties of the Board. 


Subsection 2.—Wartime Controls 


The extensive transportation systems of Canada were, in peacetime, capable 
of handling a much greater volume of traffic than conditions required. However, 
after the outbreak of war in 1939, the vastly increased movements of raw materials 
‘to the factories, and of munitions, troops, etc., to the theatres of war, placed a 
heavy burden on existing transportation facilities. Early in the War, the Govern- 
“ment took steps to ensure that the vital transportation requirements of the war 
effort would be met and many important measures were put into effect. The chief 
agencies of transportation control were the Canadian Shipping Board; the Con- 
trollers of Ship Repairs; Transport and Transit; the Administrator of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Director of Merchant Seamen. The Ship Repairs 
Control and the Transit Control were dissolved on Dec. 1, 1945. 


Control of Interior Transportation 
Transport.—A Transport Controller, responsible to the Minister of Transport, 
was appointed in November, 1939, to facilitate the orderly and expeditious transit 
of war materials, troops, etc., and to prevent congestion at freight terminals and 
atthe seaboard. The Transport Controller had from time to time ex officio member- 
3 ship on the Canadian Shipping Board, the United Kingdom Ministry of War Trans- 
f ppert, the Shipping Priorities Committee, Wartime Industries Control Board, 
*F airmont Co. Ltd., (the Crown Company dealing in rubber for wartime industries) 
: 
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and of various committees dealing with the movement of essential and critical 
materials, and acted as ‘Transport Adviser to the various Government Departments, 
including Munitions and Supply, National Defence, Transport, Agriculture, etc. 


The Transport Controller exercised control of goods, including civilian 
and defence materials moving between points in Canada and to the various ports 
for export, also supervised the movement of civilian passengers and military, naval 
and air force personnel. | 


Since V-J Day, Aug. 14, 1945, relaxation of Transport Control Orders and 
transfer of Transport Control traffic responsibilities have been under way in an 
orderly manner. Canadian Government Departments or agencies, and Allied 
missions, etc., which have established traffic departments, are now responsible 


for their own railway and ocean freight traffic problems respecting shipments for 


overseas. 


It has also been possible to revoke Transport Control orders affecting railway 
passenger traffic, and the railways in Canada were thereby empowered to remove 
restrictions, established during the war period, curtailing civilian passenger travel 
in order to conserve railway equipment, motive power and fuel, and to ensure 
maximum use of railway facilities for the prompt and continuous movement of 
essential traffic. 


_ Transport Control freight orders governing maximum carloading, and fruit 
and vegetable regulations affecting refrigerator cars, are still in effect, because of 


the heavy volume of freight traffic moving and the short supply of railway equip- — 


ment both in Canada and the United States. 


Civil Transit of Passengers.—Local transportation facilities, such as buses, — s 


street cars and taxicabs were required to handle record traffic during the war period 


1939-45. Faced with an emergency situation, the Department of Munitions and Bs 
Supply appointed a Transit Controller in August, 1941. The Controller placed the — 


transit facilities under strict regulation, and took supplementary measures such as 


the staggering of hours of work. Under what was known as the Wartime Industrial a 
Transit Plan, special gasoline and tire privileges were given to those who transported * 


fellow employees to and from work. 


In July, 1944, the 50-mile limit, previously imposed on inter-urban bus operation, 
was removed and, with the end of the War in Europe in May, 1945, all restrictions — 
of the Transit Controller on the schedules and routes of bus operations were can- _ 
celled. Coincident with the abolition of gasoline rationing, after the end of hostilities — 


in the Pacific in August, 1945, all remaining Transit Control restrictions on the 
operation of taxicabs, buses and drive-yourself cars were revoked. The Wartime 
Industrial Transit Plan also went out of operation immediately thereafter, and 
Transit Control Regulations calling for the staggering of daily working hours were 
rescinded. 


Truck Control.—Within recent years the development of commercial-truck 
transport has been of great importance, both for local and for inter-urban trans- 


portation of goods. During the war years 1939-45, manufacture of new trucks . 
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was cut off and the use of tires and gasoline restricted. These factors, taken together _ 


with the increased traffic produced by the War and the fact that other transportation 


agencies such as the railroads were also over-loaded, made it necessary to introduce — 


controls over trucking. 
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To conserve trucks, gasoline and rubber, jurisdiction over truck transport was 
first lodged with the Administrator of Services of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board who, early in 1942, was given power to regulate and control transportation of 
goods by vehicle, rates to be charged, routes to be followed, loads to be carried, 
empty or dead running time and the kinds of goods that might be transported, as 
well as to direct or arrange for the pooling of facilities. Immediately thereafter, 
orders were issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board restricting retail and 

_ wholesale deliveries generally and deliveries by various specialized types of operators 
‘such as laundries, ice, bread, milk and cream pick-up, construction supplies, ete. 
In July, 1942, it was ordered that no private commercial vehicle, with specified 
exceptions, could be operated more than 35 road miles from its normal home station 
except under permit. 


In September, 1944, control over certain truck deliveries was transferred to the 

Transit Controller, Department of Munitions and Supply, in a move towards 

_ centralizing, under the same authority, the control over motor-vehicle transportation 

of both passengers and goods. Transit Control, in co-operation with Oil Control, 

fixed gasoline and mileage ceilings for all trucking categories, and investigated and 

reported to Motor Vehicle Control on applications for new trucks, trailers, buses, 
passenger cars and all other motor-vehicle equipment. 


The 35-mile limit on the operation of trucks was removed ghar after V-J 

Day, August, 1945, as were the Transit Control Regulations requiring a permit for 

- milk and cream collections, and various Wartime Prices and Trade Board orders 

restricting wholesale and retail deliveries, pick-ups and deliveries by laundries 

_ and dry-cleaners and the use of vehicles by theatres for advertising purposes. With 

the end of gasoline rationing in August, 1945, all gasoline and mileage ceilings were 
removed. 


Control of Shipping 
The Canadian Shipping Board.—The Canadian Shipping Board was estab- 
lished in December, 1939, as an autonomous wartime body reporting to the Govern- 
_ ment through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. The former Ship Licensing 
_ Board, which had been set up on Sept. 5, 1939, was incorporated in it as the Ship 
Licensing Committee. In March, 1945, the headquarters of the Board were trans- 
ferred from Ottawa to Montreal. 


The Board consists of the Chairman, the Director of Shipping, the Transport 
_ Controller, and senior representatives of the Royal Canadian Navy and the Depart- 
; ments of External Affairs, National Revenue, Trade and Commerce and Transport. 
_ The day-to-day operations of the Board are conducted by its Chairman, the Director 
of Shipping and Technical Advisers, most of whom are executives drawn from private 
shipping companies, serving for a nominal salary of one dollar per year. Repre- 
_ sentatives of the Board are stationed at London, England, and Washington, D.C., 
_ enabling the Board to maintain a close liaison with the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Transport and the United States Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
i Administration. Representatives are also posted at Halifax, N.S., and Saint John, 
; N.B., to assist in local shipping matters at these ports. 


The principal functions of the Board, since its establishment in 1939, have been 

i the control and direction of all Canadian ocean, coastal and inland waters shipping 

a order to see that it is used to maximum efficiency; advising the Government on 

matters relating to water transport; maintaining essential sea and inland waters 
"commerce: and administration of its own regulations governing Canadian vessels. 
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‘The termination of hostilities in 1945 made it possible to employ a much - 


greater volume of shipping to carry relief and rehabilitation shipments to liberated 
areas. The United Maritime Authority ‘‘Agreement on Principles’, which had 
been signed in 1944 by most Allied Nations, including Canada, became effective 
on May 24, 1945, and provided a system of international control and allocation of 
shipping which ensured the carriage of war materials and essential civilian supplies. 
Before the expiration of that Agreement on Mar. 2, 1946, a new arrangement was 
agreed upon by the various contracting governments in order to continue, during 
the transitional period ending on Oct. 31, 1946, the international controls necessary 
to maintain the prompt and orderly movement of the supplies programmed for 
shipment to devastated areas. Shipping contributed for rélief and rehabilitation 
programs by member governments is allocated by the Contributory Nations Com- 
mittee in Washington and by a Canadian sub-committee in Montreal. A United 
Maritime Consultative Council was also set up as a forum for consideration of 
international shipping problems; the Council has no executive powers and is 
scheduled to terminate on Oct. 31, 1946. 


The end of the War and the simplification of international control made it 


possible for the Board to relax its controls over Canadian shipping. In April, 1946, 
the Board revoked its ship licensing and charter controls over all coastal and inland 
navigation vessels; these controls were continued, however, for foreign-going vessels 
of 500 tons or over gross register, to enable the Board to meet the obligations which 
Canada has assumed under the new arrangement for international shipping control 
during the transitional period ending on Oct. 31, 1946. 


Ship Repairs and Salvage Control.—The Controller of Ship Repairs and q 


Salvage of the Munitions and Supply Department, operating with the United King- 
dom Ministry of War Transport, ship owners, ship agents, shipyards, drydock 
operators, and other similar agencies, worked to ensure quick action in the event of 
repairs being required in Canadian ports. Control operations extended also to the 
salvage of sunken vessels and their cargoes. 


At the close of the War in Europe, in May, 1945, the convoying of merchant 


ships from the maritime ports ceased. This permitted better regulations of work 
on vessels which were arriving more regularly and in smaller numbers. During 


August, 1945, the Control gradually dropped out of the regulations of drydock — 


and other services, as congestion at shipyards lessened. By the end of September, 
1945, all controls on ship repairs had been lifted, and ship salvage operations were 
being carried on as in peacetime. 


The Ship Repairs and Salvage Control ceased to function at the end of October, 


and was formally disbanded Dee. 1, 1945. 


Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined at pp. 644-646 of the 1945 Year Book. 

The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 


(see pp. 717-720). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the — 
operation of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 


* Prepared in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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| governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all 
_ broadcasting stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was also empowered 
to make regulations for the control of any. equipment liable to cause interference 
with radio reception. 


| However, pursuant to the provisions of the Public Service Rearrangement and 

; Transfer of Duties Act and of the War Measures Act, the duties, powers and functions 
vested in the Minister of Transport under the Radio Act, 1938, and the Canadian 
_ Broadcasting Act, 1936, were transferred to the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
“by Orders in Council passed in July and September, 1940. An Order in Council, 

“passed in June, 1941, transferred jurisdiction over the broadcasting activities of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the Minister of National War Services. 

; "Further Orders in Council in October and November, 1944, transferred the duties, 

_ powers and functions in respect to radio, previously vested in the Minister of 

_ Munitions and Supply, to the Minister of Reconstruction. 

; In addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and of 
_ the regulations issued thereunder, the administration of radio in Canada, including 
broadcasting, is subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
(Madrid, 1932) and the Radio-communication Regulations annexed thereto 

; (Revision of Cairo, 1938) as well as to regional agreements such as the Inter- 
American Radio-communications Convention, the North American Regional 
_ Broadcasting Agreements, Havana, 1937, and the Inter-American Arrangement 
respecting Radio-communications, including the revision thereto, of Santiago de 

Chile, January, 1940. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS 


. The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
a “respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 

; , e e 

. Section 1.—Steam Railways* 

{ The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 


“standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
: completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 

: Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
“Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Further details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year Book. An article at pp. 648-651 of the 1945 
‘edition deals with the wartime role of the steam railways of Canada. 


& 


Fa Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment of Steam Railways 
Se 
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Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
‘short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Janadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
j * Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Se., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, 
Bean Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Steam Railway Statistics’’, as 


as numerous other reports, alist of which is given in Chapter XXXII of this volume. Certain of the 
nancial statistics of steam railways are compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 


1917, the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


During the past decade, there te been a tendency for railway mileages to | 
decline slightly because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,336 — 
miles of single track operated in 1944, 23,496 were part of the Canadian National 


System. 


1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage 


Nore.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at 
p. 546 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles : 
Year | in Op-|| Year | inOp-|| Year | in Op- feted ste a3 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1944 
eration eration eration 
No. No. No. miles | miles | miles | miles 
Single Track— 
1900....| 17,657|| 1916..| 36,985|| 1931..] 42,280] Prince Edward Island... 286 286 286 286 | 
1901....| 18,140] 1917..] 38,369] 1932..] 42,409] Nova Scotia............ 1,418] 1,397] 1,396] 1,397 
1902....| 18,714]) 1918..] 38,252] 1933..| 42,336] New Brunswick........ 1,934) 1,871! 1,836} 1,835 
1003 % cal 18) 988i TOTS! BS. 8201934. AD OTOL Queen om octets 4,926] 4,777| 4,789] 4,784 
1904....] 19,431] 19192..) 38,495] 1935..| 42,916] Ontario................. 10, 905 10, 746} 10,476} 10,479 — 
Manruo baie rawnneninckned 4,419} 4,860] 4,854] 4,837 — 
1905....| 20,487]) 1920..! 38, 805) 1936..| 42,552] Saskatchewan.......... 8,268] 8,6241 8,777] 8,781” 
1906. ... | 21,.423]| 1921. .1 89,191) 103877.) 42,727] Alberta..:)2.02......... 5, 630 5, 687 5,747 5, 682 
1907....| 22,446] 1922..| 39,358] 1938..| 42,742] British Columbia....... 4,097) 3,907} 3,883) 3,857 
1908 Fo 1r22) S66H 923-1 8965411939 42 G87 ey ukone pela. ose eset 58 58 58 58 | 
1909....| 24,104] 1924. .| 40,059] 1940..| 42,565] In United States........ 339 339 339} 3840 © 
1910....| 24,731] 1925..] 40,350|| 1941..] 42,441] Totals, Single Track...| 42,280} 42,552) 42,441) 42,336 
1911....} 25,400! 1926..| 40,350!| 1942. .| 42,339 a 
1912....| 26,840] 1927. .} 40,570] 1943. .} 42,346]Second track............. 2,688] 2,500] 2,499] 2,489 
1913....| 29,304] 1928..| 41,022] 1944. .| 42,336}Industrial track........... 1,606} 1,401) 1,551) 1,743° 
1914....] 30,795]! 1929. .} 41,380 Yard track and sidings....| 10,277} 10,239) 10,210) 10,321 — 


1915....| 34, 882]} 1930. .| 42,047 - - 
Grand Totals........ 56,851) 56,692) 56,701| 56,889 __ 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1944, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 42-232 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 43-066 tons, of coal cars from 43 404, 
tons to 56-113 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 48-635 tons. The ~ 
average tractive power of the locomotives increased from 31,112 lb. in 1920 to- 
41,718 lb. in 1944. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1938-44 


Type of Rolling-Stock 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


No No No No. No No No 
Locomotives 
Passenger ay. ts crs datas bis wis 1,214 1,174 1,189 1,124 1,197 1,213 893 
a BARE) fal Since ay heh Teme eee A eae 2S 2,592 2,374 2339 Ott 2,376 2,640 
witching. pecseee stds «a seek 593 571 709 696 726 731 836 
FileCtriGe se hyacciced aa Meecee “35 36 36 40 41 44 47 
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2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1938-44—concluded 
Type of Rolling-Stock 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Passenger Care: No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
ESS 1,890 1,874 1, 860 1, 886 1,973 2,007 1,984 
Begout CLASSS.4% 6.2... 0066. 255 252 242 246 259 273 268 
Boombination.:......2...¢5.: 373 371 370 361 364 366 364 
PPTETELANU SS oes bs iie dsl cas dale « 337 353 358 371 385 395 380 
DE FH oie Rk Wks ee eae 220 197 194 182 192 192 196 
el aa Ae ee 250 244 235 222 205 156 142 
PER Se ae 1,003 983 915 901 880 783 789 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,508 1, 5738 1,576 1,653 1,576 1,656 1,658 
MMESIRSTACELS ics 's:c ctoee se soe cve o's 89 85 83 77 75 73 71 
eo ateglvte tans plats © a 0% 4562 4552 4342 4362 4332 4182 4112 
‘Totals, Passenger Cars'...| 6,381 6,387 6,267 6,235 6,342 6,319 6,263 
Freight Cars “8 ae 
oS ee 121,954 115, 492 116, 629 112,134 110,916 112, 815 117,068 
SRS A eee A 12, 462 11,692 12,049 11,897 11,998 10, 870 10, 953 
us 2 Se ee one ee 6, 436 5, 985 5, 866 5,753 6,029 6,510 6,471 
UO x ess vee ee. ces os 18,115 17,770 17, 453 17,505 18, 106 19, 900 21,104 
Pee ati she we os are oo 405 402 389 366 362 348 348 
BEMISCTALOLN <2. ys ck oes os es 7,005 6,713 6, 534 6,191 6,372 6, 424 6, 587 
- ob e Rao CE ae 1, 9528 1, 9643 1,777 1, 3948 1,528 11528 1, 536 
Totals, Freight Cars 168,329 160,018 160,697 155,240 155,311 158,390 164,067 


1 Includes Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service, 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 3 Includes 1 auto-railer, 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways 


_ The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and Government aid 
fo steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the Sub- 
tion. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table 13, where they are 
own in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering single- 
ack mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the “Annual 
eport of Railway Statistics”, published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
am railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
d investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the capital 
bility of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the Canadian 
ional Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of the 1939 
ear Book. 


4 3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1926-44 
N ee Fivures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


’ 


Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,361,758, 426] 2,144, 999,621) 3,506,758, 047] 1936. 1, 425,193,791) 3,062, 411,720] 4,487,605, 511 
1,330, 215, 248) 2,252, 256,367) 3,582,471, 615i] 1937. 1,839, 619,361) 1,534, 450,789] 3,374,070, 150 
1,357,017, 703] 2,306, 554,996] 3,663,572, 699]] 1938. 1, 836, 882,650} 1,568, 269,672) 3,405, 152,322 
1,405, 622,070} 2,497,054, 907] 3,902,676,977]| 1939. 1, 834, 329,209} 1, 533,373,521] 3,367,702, 730 
1, 431,324,003) 2,595, 145,308) 4,026,469, 311]] 1940. 1,762,473, 489} 1,617, 561,683} 3,380,035, 172 
1, 438, 050, 759] 2,793,971,329] 4,232,022, 088i} 1941. 1,697, 545,699) 1,699, 942,865] 3,397, 488, 564 
1, 437, 489, 430} 2,934, 182,332] 4,371,671, 762|| 1942. 1,578, 254,765} 1, 793,579,270] 3,371, 834,035 
1, 488, 834, 552) 2,951,690, 468) 4,390,525, 020) 1943... 1,614, 936,131} 1,741, 664,036] 3,356,600, 167 
1,437,334, 152] 2,966, 505,594] 4,403, 839,746] 1944... | 1, 636, 064, 822} 1,707, 801,676] 3,343, 866, 498 


eet 


3,026, 414, 779 


4, 460, 264, 309 
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Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- — 
ways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972 
(see p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book). The excess of capital liability as shown in Table 
3 over the investments in road and equipment shown in Table 4 is accounted for by — 
loans and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National — 
Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented little actual 
investment in physical property. The investment account in recent years has— 
been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other ‘ 


a 


Government Departments, etc. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1939-44 — q 


Investment 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ ee: $ $ : a9 
New Lines— ; 
(Roadie cae. 329, 739 1,182}Cr. 422,363 74,972 71, 838 11,184 
Equipment... Nil Cr. 3,500 Nil Nil 7,935|Cr. 350700 
General....... > 7 3,776 os 1,688 252 | 
‘Potalsi.acke 329, 739/Cr. 223141 Cre 418, 587 74,972 81, 461/Cr. 24,134 
Additions and 
Betterments— ; 
Roadite.. -e 5, 855, 876 6, 659, 074 8, 786, 600 46,537,589/Cr. 8,890, 247 8, 468, 809 
Equipment....J]Cr. 4,452,439 66, 340, 262 9, 566, 002 19,603,725 28,214, 476 44, 241, 581 
General........ 1, 665, 148 92,198)Cr. 17121 Cr 89 418, 705|Cr. ee a 
Undistributed .|Cr. 13/Cr. 17, 056|Cr. 265, 260/Cr. 11,917 Nil Nil 
Totals yee. 3,068,572 73,074,478 18,070, 230 66,129,308 19,742, 934 52,629, 513 
Undistributed!..|Cr. 2,163,803}Cr. 9,437,903|Cr. 10,052,083/Cr. 4,800,297 Nil Nike 


Totals, Invest- | 


ments as at % 
Dee. 31........ 3,095,939,283| 3,159,573,547| 3,167,173,107| 3,228,577,0902 2,990,274,391| 3,030,024, 198 


1 Details of this item are given in the annual report on ‘‘Steam Railway Statistics” issued by the 
Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. 2 Includes $74,728,521 trans- 
ferred to depreciation reserve and a credit of $34,534,220 transferred to premium on capital and debenture _ 
stocks. a 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to 
revenues, of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p. C. 
between 1917-20, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government 
took over the operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of 
pay of the railway employees when that country entered the War of 1914-18. The — 
Canadian railways were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these 
have been the chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without ; 
corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained 
the high ratio. The period after 1938 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due 
primarily to the greatly increased freight traffic occasioned ‘by the War of 198 
and a subsequent acceleration in gross earnings. 


j 
] 
q 
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Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 
1914-1944 


& 


- MILLION 
DOLLARS 
‘800 


te: Kiet 


mm 15 1919 1919 20 


Fiscal Years 


Calendar Years 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1936-44 


Norse.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book. The analyses per mile of line and per train mile go back to 1908 only and are given for 1908 
to 1916 at p. 435 of the 1916-17 Year Book. Corresponding figures for the years 1915 to 1925 are given at 
P. 550 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1926 to 1935 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Freight |Passenger 


‘ . : Train Train 
veer | Qt | Qperating [apomes] TNT | Revenie | Revent 
Receipts |! Gross Operating} _ Net Height Peseere % 
Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 
> $ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6, 634 1, 205 5-10 1-79 
1937. 355,103,271 | 300,652, 548 84-67 8,316 7,041 1,275 5-17 1-74 
1938 Bere. 336, 833,400 | 295,705, 638 87-79 7, 888 6, 925 963 5°18 1-67 
1939... 367,179,095 | 304,373, 285 82-89 8, 604 7,132 1,472 5-48 1-67 
1940 Beira asc 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 78-13 10,074 7,870 2,204 5:63 1-97 
1941... ie 538,291,947 | 403,733,542 75:00 12,678 9,504 3,169 5-78 2:25 
10... 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 73-20 15, 659 11,463 4,196 6:53 2-93 
1943... 778,914,565 | 560,597, 204 71:98 18,398 13, 241 5, 157 6-98 3°68 
796,636,786 | 634,774,021 79-68 18, 861 15,029 3, 832 6-91 3-82 
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6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1941-44 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ 

Way and structures........ 80,396,855) 19-9} 99,957,948} 20-6} 120,597,853] 21-5} 138,250, 189 

Haquipment).. 28%). csieeens ae 97,962,464) 24-0) 119,318,819) 24-6) 130,009,452) 23-2 146, 692, 062 

Pra LG taciee sie yates ant es pears s 10,327,834 2-6) 10,332,990} 2-1) 10,542,715) 1-9} 11,146,008 

Transportation.....3'00.. <6 190,611,356| 47-3) 226,557,608) 46-6) 261,689,121} 46-7| 295,852,998 
General and miscellaneous..| 24,435,033] 6-2} 29,616,219 6-1} 37,758,063 6-7| 42,832,764| 

OURS seis sce dione ares 403,733,542} 100-0) 485,783,584] 100-0) 560,597,204) 100-0 634,774,021 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The number of railway employees fluctuates 
with the volume of traffic, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are 
affected by the number of employees, by rates of pay and by the time worked. 
Since 1939 the influence of the War has resulted in a sharp upward swing in both the 
number of employees and the average earnings. 


7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1936-44 
Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years 1912 to 1935 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. — 


Ratio of 
; Average ' Operating Salaries” 

Se Hiamovce pov amie pee _ and Wages to— q 

Wages Gross | Operating 

Earnings | Expenses 

ois No. $ $ sess 

OS Gite weenie sere eiceetcle voter rat Dee oe ePL Sie ae uataaate ann 132,781 182, 638, 365 1,379 49-9 
LOST eg reer Se PURO ATS D ce nic @ cheraeerInsateLelalopnr apes 133,753 193 , 557, 663 1,447 49-8 
VOSS ecm isndets accra tele be eee rials eae nine Henne aoe Pe 127, 747 195,108, 351 Debsik 52-8 
LOS OAS TE lens cs He eS, HOUND 0 borer T'S 129, 362 200, 373, 668 1,549 50-3 
TOA cee arr Saree PEG cleo Ci atria Selene lays 135, 700 214, 505, 163 1,581 45-0 
BOA Seer ciate Sey eae). beslca eine a ats Oapeats ah been a tee 148, 746 252,398, 865 1,697 42-0 
[OAD aoe Shaheen. yah teak ane EER ae Cees 157,740 291,416, 755 1,847 39-6 
VOB iis ndiabetacd del shade cto rey aite aye MeN tee « Cat’ arg) seen 169, 663 323,801,645 1,908 37-8 
LOLA ET Wee Mars cad wale ce reeeee ae ts Oe 175,095 372, 064, 6132 DaID5 42-9 


1 Includes employees and wages for ‘‘outside operations’ amounting to about 3 p.c. of total employees 
and 2:3 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately $10,009,000, wages earned in 1943. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canad 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some form oI 
assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile ol 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. é 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of ch 3 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those 10} 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Dominion Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Dominion or Provinel: q 
Governments since 1989 and the situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is seb © Ol 
at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 


| 
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; During the era of railway expansion before the War of 1914-18, Provincial 
_ Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
’ incorporated in the Canadian National Railways. As these bonds mature they are 
_ paid off by the Canadian National Railways in large measure through funds raised 

_ by the issue of new bonds with Dominion Government guarantee. In this manner 
bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
__ Alberta have been eliminated in recent years. 


4 8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1944 


<2 ee Eee 
P 


Canadian Other 
Government National Railwars Total 
$ $ $ 
_ Provincial Governments— 

BOWE CUTS WACK Sic. tee MEM LIAR IDS re gti oe oackve 622, 658 465,000 1,087, 658 
EMCEE pie ar ia er Sh ie ane ae _ 2,079, 497 Nil 2,079,497 

. Totals, Provincial Governments........... 2,702,155 465, 000 3, 167,155 
‘ ersinion OLAS) C10, cb as a ge 567,904, 4731 Nil 567, 904, 473 
Grand: Totals. o.oo. gcc coc ck cence cds 570,606,628 1 465,000 571,071,628 


i 1 Does not include $8,680,854 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
a Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guar- 
A mertcod by the Dominion Government. 


"Financial Statistics of Government-Owned Railways 

iP A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. That article describes their con- 
‘solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
~ Railway i is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and has been operated by 
_ the Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1945, the total cost of 
this railway was $33,602,517, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,113 on the 
terminal at Nelson and a loss of $3,150,498 on operation. The opera Une deficit for 
the fiscal year 1944-45 was $564,940. 


The majbr portion of Dominion Government investments in railways consists 
. of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
_ the Eastern Provinces. The terminals at Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, 
q @ warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours Board and 
the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances to the 
Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to the 
Consolidated Revenue Account of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway 
account and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
: 7 Revision Act, 1937. 


_ The Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22 of the Statutes 
_ of 1937) is dealt with at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. In the same edition, a table 
af pp. 644-645 shows a condensed consolidated balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1936, 
j adjustments authorized by the Capital Revision Act and the revised balan sheet 
as at Jan. 1, 1937. 
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9.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1944 


. Increase (+) 
Dec. 31, 1922 


Account Dee. 31, 1944 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 
Rosdeand Cqurpmentier oer nae c- ce cc oe aes ode coach eee 1, 765,323,644 | 1,958, 892,348 +193, 568,704 — 


Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 _ 8, 034, 936 +1, 542, 813 
Sin kinpeluncds etme cree ails aoe ae ee Maem eee cet 4,629, 855 822, 122 —3, 807,733 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171, 808 4,914,175 —1, 257, 633 
Miscellaneous physical property.............e++ee0e 34, 767, 914 65, 127,198 +30, 359, 284 
IATTTIALEAICOMMPAMICS scence sainls, Sateiccelitane 0 0k eae ae 24, 253, 323 40,710,025 +16, 456, 702 
PHELAN VEStINICH US Melastoies aienio el oleree aries ee are 5,789, 464 1,917,995 —3, 871,469 — 
Deferred maintenance funds.................2000005- - 34, 000, 000 +34, 000, 000 
Totals, Investments...................0.. 1,842,428,131 | 2,109,418,799 +266,990,668 — 
beg Assets— 
spay Singhs Sey sROe Le Wathe STEN ESRI ee SER heres Been ee 14, 651, 422 15, 257, 089 +605, 667 — 
Special LRSTIOSEDS stscrcn'usce ve Mees ake eae remus aout toa 6,139, 435 12,421,737 +6, 282,302 — 
Loans and bills receivable............ Btdaeeren eee we 11, 600 - ; —11,600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable........... 2,528, 622 - —2,528, 622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 14,719,121 +9, 332,448 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable............0....5: 16, 857, 420 16, 239, 004 —618, 416 
Materials and Suppliesy iia ites cell tereiternterels Oeviets 41,408,999 55,622,710 +14, 213,711 
Interest and dividends receivable.................5- 377,003 558, 446 +181, 443 
Rents Trecerv aiole Beate cia cnc sajes cere meen tetas aie e es 112, 269 468,027 +355, 758 — 
Other current. assets ccc. cinusjstosere tod nous aremenietsseies 106,775 9,747, 616 +9,640,841 
Totals, Current Assets.................. 87,580,218 125,033,750 +37, 453,532 
Deferred Assets— 
Working fund advances... \5c..c0540.cce sacmieeie Anes 166, 847 377, 447 +210, 600 
Insurance and oLner LUNGS sa). vieieee wet ee netics 352, 488 12,756,118 +12, 403, 630 
IPEnslOnvCONtracunt NC tetas cic ee ate ae atlt ~ 24,649,000 +24, 649,000 
Other deferred assets wcccae doce cis (nie sees cin) spore 11, 805, 962 3,176,378 —8, 629,584 — 
Totals, Deferred Assets.................. 12,325,297 40,958,943 +28, 633 646° 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 171, 122 —150, 937 
Discount on! capital Stocks. .ws pews cae fe bares een Ais ‘ 634, 960 - —634, 960 
Miscountion {funded debts. 4.. ase iiass aster ee 1,919, 635 6, 886, 209 +4, 966,574 
Othertimmadjusted*debitse meets: wesc meee cee eres 12, 820, 903 4,043,054 —8,777, 849 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits.............. 15,697,557 11,100,385 —4,597,172 
Grand: Totals: s5.nc cha tcc ere 1,958,031,203 | 2,286,511,877 +328, 480, 674 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.*—Gross 
revenues, operating expenses and net revenues include only those from steam railway 
and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, 
including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 
coastal steamships and all other outside operations. ; 


Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 10 as fixed charges. Also 
loans of $270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 

* For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways see the 


annual reports on ‘‘Steam Railway Statistics’ and ‘‘Canadian National Railways’”’ published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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~ 10.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways, 1936-44 


Nore.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
___ the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
_* National Railways. For figures for the years 1911-25, see p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1926-35, 
' see p. 590 of the 1942 Year Book. ; 


Se 


Gross . Income : 
ne Operatin g Operating Available | Total Fixed | Net Income Cash 
Bavennes Expenses for Fixed Charges Deficit2 Deficit 
Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Meri0a0............ 186,610,489 | 171,477,690 8,975,091 52,172,437 43,197,346 43 , 303, 3943 
SS 198,396, 609 180, 788, 858 - 11,241, 763 53,270,417 42,028, 654 42,345, 8683 
BUS O ss cise cane ss 182, 241, 723 176,175,312 | Dr. 1,019, 255 53,451, 742 54,470, 997 54,314, 1963 
LS 203, 820, 186 182,965, 768 15, 248, 900 53,488, 164 38, 239, 264 40,095, 5203 
; BeMA in... sk... 247,527,225 202,519,813 37,920,718 53,305, 288 15,384, 570 16,965, 0443 

1 304, 376,778 237,768,437 58,601,315 53,162,354 |Cr. 5,438,961 |Cr. 4,016,327 

| 375, 654, 544 288, 998, 675 78, 952, 433 51,669,935 |Cr.27,282,498 |Cr.25,063, 268 

: 2h aa ea a 440, 615, 954 324, 475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 |Cr.35,669,548 |Cr.35,639, 412 

A ea rare dobeais 'e « 441,147,510 | 362,547,044 73,478,733 50,474,480 |Cr.22,999, 253 |Cr.23,026, 924 
- 1Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Net income deficit includes appropriations for 


insurance fund and excludes interest on Government loans elimindted by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 
8 Contributed by Dominion Government. 


Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
_ share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk 
- Railway held by the Dominion Government and $100,000,600 of the Canadian 
_ Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion Government. There was also 
outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by the public. Table 11 
Se shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National Railways other than share- 
holders’ capital. The amounts shown under “Active Assets” represent. largely 
temporary loans and explain the large increases during the war years. 
e, t 


7 11.—Debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1937-44 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Government 
Funded Debt Held by Public Loans and 
Advances— | Appropriations 
Tekap ——_——_——_| for Canadian Grand 
Guaranteed by— Active Government Total2 
Un- Assets in Railways! 
Dominion Provincial guaranteed Public ‘ 
Government | Governments Accounts 
4} $ $ $ $ $ $ 
_ At Organiza- 
P mone... 331,309, 904 93,412,807 | 385,198,150 | 115,607,457 | 404,272, 0303) 1,600, 020, 662 


et pene 937,620,214 73,777,953 | 173,214,082 77, 223, 467 16,771,981 |} 1,959,519, 498 
=n oer ae 970, 697, 190 73,777,953 | 177,522,256 62,480, 567 16,771,981 || 1,981,363, 775 
Sone are 1,004, 865,758 67,052,468 | 178,078,197 48,144, 805 16,771,981 || 1,992, 185, 600 
Benevararpisis se 1,053,915, 895 38,131,740 | 171,353,676 45,382,081 16,771,981 || 2,000,210, 121 
» 5S 1,000, 881, 473 38,131,740 | 160,803,121 | 118,882,334 16,771,981 |} 2,004, 496, 438 
sci nae 940,171,069 38,131,740 | 156,091,494 | 195,345, 884 16,771,981 |) 2,014, 253,131 
= oe 741,896, 436 4,718, 822 62,600,816 | 502,856,461 16,771,981 || 2,028, 137, 130 
> ae 685, 290, 925 2,786, 056 56,155,492 | 537,323,765 16,771,981 || 2,035,393, 793 
> a SB Re 576, 585, 327 2,702,155 50,166,424 | 645, 103, 872 16,771,981 |} 2,050, 695,085 


ie 1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
-* Includes Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity beginning at $676,327,701 and capital stock held by 
_ the public amounting to $4,584,100 on Jan. 1, 1937, and $754,695,486 and $4,669,840, respectively, on Dec. 31, 
1944. Acquisition of small railways with stock outstanding caused a net increase in stock of the system in 
the hands of the public. ’ Exclusive of $14,529,707 for Hudson Bay Railway on Mar. 31, 1919. 


50871—42 ; 
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Table 12 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the { 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown — 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1945, with the debt to the ‘ 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1944, — 
which is covered by Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity, and the columns 
“Active Assets in Public Accounts” and ‘Appropriations for Canadian Government - 
Railways” in Table 11. 


12.—Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1945, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railways, Dec. 31, 1944 
She Slo St aera SO ais Se iboe Rae AMM Ree eS Ua ee ected 


: Canadian 
Public . 
National 
Item Be arias 45 Balance Sheet © 
Sar Dee. 31, 1944 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Capital expenditures............cssees yee se a ciaiate MaCEoLM RAE ORNS EOE 377, 614, 971 377, 614,971 
Working capital: aoecrute cs co55 naet ee Wee sae eee pen Oe ee ere 16,771,981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Dominion Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..............-..50+. 18, 000,000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 359,080,515 359,080, 515 


Memiporary Toots. i; ss aden vwirernces a waes teelcelegh ue et peri cie ee Be ay 639, 142, 602 645, 103, 872 


Miscellaneous Investments—G.T.R. Stock purchased prior to Con- 
federation—not in C.N.R. balance sheet..............+--+ee-08- 121, 740 ~ 


Transactions between Dec. 31, 1944 and Mar. 31, 1945: 
Advanced by Dominion Government... .......0ee secre eee eee eeees - 1, 403, 853 
Repayments by Canadian National Railways..............-+..++-- - Cr. 7,365, 123 

Expenditure by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet—G.T.R. Stock 
purchased prior to Confederation..,........00+eeeeeee renee en ereeeee ~ 121,740 


POURING S28 is), va pois sos baer OU e aman ee Men aint Gage wees 1,410,731,809 1,410,731,809 4 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 13 shows the passenger and freight } 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1936-44. A separate analysis is given — 
in Table 14 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways, since, 
being controlled by the Dominion Government, the information is considered of — 
special interest. 


13.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-44 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, for 1916-30 — 
at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1931-35 at pp. 592-593 of the 1942 Year Book. 
RRL pe Sea ee hn 12a A te i eh cre SE ae SR ee ae 


PASSENGERS 
Year poante Passenger- Passengers Passengeiam 
Passenger- ae Aes Passengers Carried Carried One — 
' ‘Train Car: Miles! Carried? Cue Mile Mile per 
Miles! aire Wek pe Mile of Line 
No. No. No. No. No. i 
WOSO 25 eRe Ae ae Rand S dottee 33,221,771 274, 668, 982 20,497,616 | 1,726,058, 974 40,415 
LOSTSA AE its the Shree Bae 36, 598, 153 290, 836, 907 22,038,709 | 1,929,442, 930 45,184 
POSS fei 5 ethene ita, PA sta-s. oonesh 36, 274, 204 285, 004, 367 20,911,196 | 1,783,177, 557 41,760 
POSB ter etait e ves aot 4 36, 526, 808 284, 259, 591 20,482,296 | 1,751,973, 333 41,053 
LOA urs hare, eee irik ale a8 37, 293, 721 296, 077, 068 21,969,871 | 2,176,467, 876 51,090 
LOS los suet, (ah ites Jam es 39, 947, 184 337, 144, 753 29,779,241 | 3,205, 541,530 75, 467 
1942. coe aap ik iciabia dias 6 353 43,271,994 395, 118,691 47,596,602 | 4,989,295, 894 117,728 
1 CY ER Saar rock eee 2 eer eae 45,745, 039 433, 828, 200 57,175,840 | .6,525, 064, 000 154, 122 
SAMER SMe ee ueeN Ts Sail oe 46,575, 706 450, 042, 986 60,335,950 | 6,873,188, 009 162,729 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 651. 


. & 


STATISTICS OF PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 


PASSENGERS —concluded 


651 


13 Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-44—concl. 


a Rr ee 


Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per — 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
ile Train Mile 
cts $ miles No. $ 
2-08 1-75 ‘ 84 523 1-79 
2-02 1-76 88 53 1-74 
2-07 LOT 85 49 1-67 
2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
1-86 2-01 108 80 2-25 
1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
1-90 2-16 114 143 3-68 
1-92 2-18 114 148 3-82 
FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight pee ee Carried 
Train Train Car Carried! One Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles? i Mile of Line 
No.. No. tons tons tons 
is SR eee 50,219,782 | 1,795,275, 640 75, 846,566 | 26,414, 113,720 618, 482 
ERIS os ods ches ine 52,349,342 | 1,881,712, 546 82,220,374 | 26,926,054, 021 630, 557 
os a ae eee 49,432,589 | 1,769,787, 848 76,175,305 | 26,834,696, 695 628, 433 
SS ge ee ae 52,231,620 | 1,944, 530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464,991,270 737,299 
- da OR ee een 59,438,226 | 2,272,551, 025 97,947,541 | 37,898, 196,157 889, 608 
Si SG aa Ear ae 72,847,697 | 2,848,006,314 | 116,808,091 49,982,478, 000 1,176,723 
9 oh SRC a ae 77,080,637 | 2,968,594,473 | 134,674,537 | 56,153,953, 000 1,325, 011 
PRE ict ieee lees we 81,443,279 | 3,132,419,669 | 153,314,264 | 63,915,074, 000 1,509, 674 
Loni a aaa 83,564,629 | 3,297,475,933 | 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1, 560, 908 
Freight Average*®| Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts |Receipts per] Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton | Ton Hauled Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
(ok eas 0-969 3-38 348 526 24-73 * 5-10 
es 1-005 3°29 327 514 23-90 5-17 
Lo Spe eee 0-954 3-36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
oo AO SRB ee 0-909 3°38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
oo en ae a 0-882 3°41 387 638 28-39 5-63 
A aR ES 0-843 3-61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
MEM ss Ok et 0-896 3-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
eevee vs eek 0-890 3-71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
3a eee 0-876 3-72 424 789 32-70 6-91 


| a 1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. * Duplications included. 
‘miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 


able 15 for details of freight carried. 


_ _, 3 Includes caboose 
4 Duplications eliminated, see 


. o Mileage and Traffic of the Canadian National Railways.—At Dec. 31, 1944, steam — 
rai way track mileage of the C.N.R. (including lines in the U.S.A. but exclusive of 
the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which are controlled 
jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 23,562. 
Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon Railway and 
Wigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but separately operated, the total steam 
cage was 23,572. Including 115-4 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 
87 miles. 

0871—423 
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14.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. | 
Lines) 1943 and 1944 aq 


Item 1948 1944 
Train Mileage— 
(PASSENGEr LTALNISe ea tee te alee Td cine) o) spavoelens, Sisley seule eis sLoeers tae No. 23, 819, 952 24,216,998 — 
VgaCdohmine shir ieee en Se Heo mee Meme Orne cee a aero A ss 44, 871,187 45, 206, 361 
Totals, Train Miles?...0><.......2..0ceseeeceeceeees No. 68,691,139 69,423,359 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
CGoaehesiand-combimation sl. astie se er clean serie ieee No. 95, 449, 656 97,134,658 — 
ING EOW AINE CARS heck. seace G oteretee cestene con setterete ePiaeetekens, stearate cass yi 1,035, 229 1,042, €10 — 
Parlour sleeping anc GIning:CALSe sacs ch aeons by yeee a iene ‘ 67,091,007 _ 70,473,514 © 
Baggage, mail, express, etc............ tire Behe eee tet Pega were a 70,251, 001 73,529,980 — 
Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?................. No. 233 4826,893 242,180,762 3 
Freight-Train Mileage— rf 
Loadedtreight.car niles..5.5.05 fis..ce dan Nes ern Cae No. 1,191, 976,310 1, 202,394,088 — 
Mimpiydrerebt-car miles: ®.cc ence aie mare iene ee eee chee Hep Mob ES: 515, 263, 847 555, 869,244 
(Cabooseamiles Pe ee Wie aioe choose iene ase eteis ol oe ee panera aire co 45,374, 708 45,488,480 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?................... No. | 1,752,614,865 | . 1,803, 751,812 z 
Passenger Traffic— ; 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)............c+eceeeeeeess No. 34, 500, 731 35, 928,212 — 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile................ be 3,618, 808, 393 3, 696, 546,316 — 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road...............eeee0eees oe 1,014 1,031 
IAerAge PASSENLEr JOUTNEY.5 Te. Ae cialPiemi. Sewieeccto ceva’ sfesreiiaes - miles 104-9 102-9 
Average amount received per passenger. ..............--++0-: $ 1-93883 1-94210 — 
Average amount received per passenger mile................. $ 0-01848 0-01888 — 
Average passengers-per train mile. 3.03. 1 len caine wk oe eee eae No. 151-9 152-6 { 
Average passengers per car NAT OOo aed, is eeu ete cue ten era os ee 23-7 23-5 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile.................. ‘$ 3-92 4-02 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road................ $ 3, 921-12 4,3385°46 
Freight Traftic— 
Revenue frets ht carried voew ceca hor seeelte ote delae oleae tea tons 80, 426, 781 80, 851,179 
Revenue freight carried one mule, 67) seh... ace ds ses ce vets one * 36, 326,990,666 | 36,015,898, 732 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road............ os 1,540,070 1,526,753 — 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road.. e 1,651,318 1,641,004 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile.................-. | No. 810 797 | 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile......... S 32-56 32-01 
Average: hauls revenue freight.... sees «csiar «me =a) teacl sie siseit miles 451-7 445-5 
Breight revenue per train Mile... cites.c aces cirecies alee ae ea eee $ 7-24 7-11 
Freight revenue per maile of road 2. octet os ee aeele ne oe $ 13, 828-86 13,686-93 
Preight Fevenue per tom. oso. foe hens menace giseeeneaadt aS $ 4.0397 397754 
Kreishtiveventie-per tonmmirless, 224 fas. cars ai cies siale cele ete erence $ 0-00894 0.00893 
: & 
1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 


Commodities Hauled.—Total tonnage of freight hauled by the railways 
during 1944 was by far the greatest handled in any year. It amounted to 155,326,383 2) 
tons as compared with 153,314,264 tons in 1943 and 84,631,122 tons in 1939. This 
was an increase over 1939 of 83-5 p.c. and over 1928, the pre-war peak, of 30-9 p.c.,. 


coal received from foreign connections increased from 4,410,773 tons to 6,776,067 7 


e 
li 


| FREIGHT TRAFFIC 653 
5 : . 
4 tons. Crude petroleum from foreign connections increased from 31,085 tons to 
4,156,904 tons in 1943 but decreased to 1,652,474 tons in 1944 while gasoline and 
_ petroleum oils showed an increase from 361,700 tons in 1939 to 9,177,427 tons in 
_ 1944; the greater part of this tonnage entered Canada from United States points. 


- 


; 


. 
KS 


ey 15.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1940-44 


y Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
__ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
_ System, but the link of the C.P.R. line across Maine is included, as are the Canadian sections of United 
_ States railways. 

7 
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¥ 
: Group and Product 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
= tons tons tons tons tons 
a Agricultural Products 
(is aha as eh aaa ane aia alia ea 10,573,708 | 14,859,532 | 11,564,297 | 13,371,658 19, 166, 310 
STs RIGS Ee Reece ant ene ae 1,014, 007 1,121,167 1,338, 866 3, 034, 224 3, 274, 128 
MIG EPEAT 5 cos wie brace Saou ecb le eck 1,715, 918 2,104, 127 2,809,175 4,721,579 4,263, 697. 
BOUT ts. sc cee ia 1, 614, 803 2,050,042 2,046, 132 2,352,518 2,438, 640 
mother mill products..........0.....5.06s 1,904,622 |. 2,188,690 | 2,590,758 | 3,360,673 3,416, 639 
- Other agricultural products............... 3,046,547 | 3,381,282 | 3,788,123 | 4,136,586 4,716,705 
Totals, Agricultural Products....| 19,869,605 25,704,840 | 24,137,351 | 30,977,238 37,276,119 
. Animal Products 
Live 11D, OR SS SA oe iets RR am a 831, 660 907, 794 960,217 1,153, 591 1,383, 003 
_ Meats and other edible packing-house 
| IR i a 803, 156 936, 131 1,148, 516 1,219, 789 1, 422,365 
Other animal products................... 722,055 877,024 | 1,073,037 | 1,104,359 1, 156, 657 
a Totals, Animal Products......... %,356,871 | 2,720,949 | 3,181,770 | 3,477,739 3,962,025 
e Mine Products 
Coal, PGHEADIUG 22 foe elon ooees sats: 3,056,333 | 3,512,795 | 4,676,540 | 4,720,325 4,499, 947 
Meal, bituminous... .....0........6e050. 12,176, 892 | 13,426,524 | 15,259, 888 15, 871,518 14, 870, 676 
NIETO te ees) ooh sie o 4c 2,422, 557 2,813, 694 3, 448, 824 4,092,255 3, 450, 644 
SS AI ee a in ce ene 1,634, 414 1, 854, 604 2,010; 738 2,475,789 2,338, 440 
res and concentrates,........5.......... 7,326,854 | 8,827,177 | 9,882,283 | 10,587,950 9,472, 768 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 
memerrous metals). ...... 2.6. .c ccc c eee e ee 1, 270, 533 1, 562, 592 1,775, 987 1,704, 282 1,474, 859 
; BERETA VON het. So Te al coed 2,578, 791 2,170, 254 2,107, 223 1, 782,136 1,704,796 
‘Stone (crushed, ground, broken)s.3....3. 1,783,014 | 1,820,400 | 1,978,967 | 2,116,817 2,179,283 
( ther mine products.................... 4,572,360 | 5,441,155 | 7,963,445 | 10,961,889 7,238,915 
. Totals, Mine Products........... 36,821,748 | 41,429,195 | 49,053,895 | 54,312,961 47,230,328 
Forest Products 
gs; posts, poles, piling................. 1,379,145 1,347,945 1, 337, 824 1,225, 255 1,279,317 
rdwood and other firewood............ 1, 028, 894 949, 845 1,007,915 1, 223, 932 1,437, 240 
0 Led 2A ee ee ee eee 2,564, 317 3,059, 082 3,746, 150 4,100, 022 4,631,222 
4uumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
GTS EE a 5, 257,122 6,368, 720 6,910, 943 6,296, 116 6, 488, 991 
ther forest TOUUCES nies oh fic tent 651,172 778, 186 695, 092 593, 459 769, 390 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 10,875,650 12,503,778 | 13,697,924 | 13,438,784 14,556,160 
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15.—_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1940-44—concluded 


Group and Product 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 2,436,815 | 2,882,563 7,476,092 | 11,251, 125 12,344,731 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe).| 2,636,820 | 3,108,728.) 3,987,716 | 3,686,936 2,917, 205 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......2... 1,986, 304 2,571,901 DOO CLL 3, 122,876 2,745, 277 
Newsprint paper...........:se00.2 a Oe 2,661, 631 2,850, 056 2,786,815 | 2,869,793 2,854,971 
Woodepulip ser 2 Sheek Aiea enn aee aerate le 1,329, 812 1,720, 216 1, 871, 289 1,941, 248 1,749,315 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous....| 14,520,118 | 18,427,704 | 23,047,926 | 24, 823, 147 26, 110, 9388 


Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,452,167 | 2,888,166 | 3,066,588 | 3,412,417 3,579, 263 
Totals, Manufactures and Mise.......| 28,023,667 | 34,449,329 | 44,603,597 | 51,107,542 | 52,301,700 
Grand Totals..................... 97,947,541 | 116,808,091 | 134,674,537 | 153,314,264 | 155,326,332. 


Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 16 and 
17 but only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at least three days 
during the ten days following the accident are recorded for employees. ‘Others’ 
in Table 16 include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
crossing tracks at level crossings. 


16.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-44 


Norr.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901 to 1919, the 1922-23 edition, p. 635; for 1920 to 1935, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


Passengers Employees Others Totals 

Year ae a 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. — 
LOGO ct chtnte tee bei Murase, Colt weit 6 691 93 6,338 282 703 381 7,732 
TOG7, okies, OTR Wk OES Wee me 5. |) 426 17) | 5,774 |e. 265, 1720 347 | 6,929 
BOSS den caer Avipuits eine aes Peat eat | 4 351 54 4,961 237 568 295 5, 880 
LOBES ig ites a’ nein Sea hic overs telat 1 362 58 5,170 240 583 299 6, 118 
OAD re orator. alana She idst Pov e Sate 6 378 59 6,231 235 606 300 7,218 
OBL ei ehe Pine ih tthe dh ne PROM eet 10 652 106 7,999 287 895 403 9, 546 
DA as rats Luc sip unease F eenon 44 779 {> 120 | 10,008 279 743 443 11, 530 
LOSS aree ey hice comes Be tele eee 9 546 130 | 12,667 202 706 341 13, 919 


Oe ene | EN ny ee etre 8 562 103 | 13,187] 242 630 353 | 14,379 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau's 
vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle accidents and, 
consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths 
of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train ant d 
motor-vehicle. 
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17.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1942-44 


In Accidents Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person and 


Description of Accident 1942 1943 1944 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No No No No. No No 

j Class of Person— 
MPTLASSONGZODNS sf kisi) ays Ger deerves 05.9 dele odes 43 639 9 417 8 416 
BUI DIOY.GOSY Sk os... oe bee Se ake eens es 103 2,163 112 2,942 81 2,637 
F SLUT ER(S Got Le 125 82 106 89 85 
INon=trespassers.... sie ocs.. dies leacs’. 148 463 115 447 140 398 
_ Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... Nil 40 Nil ap 2 12 
SOURIS edt oe ie Pe cine one fis eee 411 3,430 318 3,945 320 3,548 


——$—$———— ff — ee _ 


Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 120 ? 182 5 160 

POR EL SCOTS tenn crak has ic ted ec 0 86 oo 67 419 ol 226 11 173 

BCE IMAG barb ee hese. Ginette es an tnleiace s 4 58 6 147 12 62 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... Nil 2 3 8 3 ulire 
Falling from trains or cars............ 9 197 19 259 14 220 
Seetiine ion OF Gi tPaims’:, 22.0. cesses vc 4 543 6 666 9 67E 

im \ struck by trains, etc.................. 26 46 27 Re aes 15 58 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 1 17 Nil 37 2 30 
BO) UNET CAUSES: pie k dancin seat ive tees 30 1,400 22 1, 762 18 1,655 
4 CUTIE hes ok ap an i ae 146 2,802 121 3,359 89 3,053 


In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


DClass of Person— 
1,409 1 1,395 


ME URGEONUON wees is pene cera tedis evs eer eie ee» Nil 1,219 2 
BESO ODIO ONY tsiyip cd. 5 Ste de sho ohio. wa pies 6 DH 5 Sy FeO a 4,134 
ER PAOKINOT Fa ccc ayes cevevgns: 9 2,670 8 orale 10 3, 150 
MeenOuher Employees. :..6..-.. see nnen en 2 1,079 3 1,334 8 1,871 
LEIS (CIT) oS a a nC 1 140 Nil 129 Nil 146 
, “OT CEKCTES Ei UREA EB OER Meee OO ee 14 115 5 120 11 135 
— IEOGAIS Haast lee seers Lees oael 32 8,100 28 9,974 33 10,831 


Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
‘ 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
‘successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
_ Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. ‘The first electric railway line in Canada and 
| probably the first in North America, which ran between Windsor and Walkerville, 

_was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 


» 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity, of 
— modern’ urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a consider- 
able number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and 
/ Op erated by the municipalities. 


* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The ‘annual report on ‘‘Electric Railwaysin Canada’’, published by 
that Branch, gives details of the operations of the individual railways. 
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The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton. | 


Montreal and Winnipeg have begun using also a double overhead trolley and 
trackless trolley-buses (42 of these buses being in service in 1944). Of the 33 
systems, 23 operated both electric cars and buses in 1944, the buses numbering 
1,444. The main advantage of the motor-bus is that it is not confined to a fixed 
route, and, in the case of both motor-buses and trolley-buses, the expense of track 
maintenance is eliminated. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways 


A summary of the equipment operated by electric railway IEE AES ‘is 
given in Table 18. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1941-44 


Item 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 Item 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
PASSENGER VEHICLES— OrHER VEHICLES— 
6», @lOSeCCATSe.e es a cetne 3,209) 3,294] 3,303] 3,350) Baggage, express and 
OPON CARES. sts eiae le chacls 9 8 8 4 MaliCarste eae sno ae 19 20 19 19 
Combination passenger Prerohiticarsa.cecnenes 156 150 163 165 
and baggage......... “6 8 8} 8 Locomotives........... 49 51 52 53. 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs.......... 69 72 70 We 
equipment....2.....: 138 139 139 138] Sweepers............... 147 147 148} 148 
| BTEC (Scie) Sale eee a LLG). 1 282194, 329 el 444i) archaea. teen 80 123 163} 147 
Trackless trolley-buses. 30 38 41 42) Miscellaneous.......... 203} 209) 202) 194 
ToTaus, PASSENGER Tora.s, OTHER VEHICLES. 723 (12) 81th. eee 
NEHICUES Sadecetrts oa 0s 4,509] 4,769} 4,828] 4,986 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways 


When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a decline in 


traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been excluded from q 


the following table. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 


tion. Despite these changing conditions the gross revenues of electric railways — 
have continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and very marked — 


increases have been shown each year since 1940. 


19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1936-44 
Norsr.—Available figures for the years 1901-1907 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; 


for the years 1908-1918 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book; and for 1919-1935 at p. 665 of the 1938 


Year Book. 
Capital Liability Investment hee Z 
— in : of Ex- alaries 
Gross |Operating Em- 
Year : Road and d pees : 
Rcels ee Total awa Earnings | Expenses PRG aT ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No $ 


193 Ohare 36, 727, 740/168, 334, 613/205, 062, 353/214, 820, 798/41, 391, 927/28, 807,311] 69-60 | 14,280 |18,958,831 


1O3 7055. 36, 727, 740/169, 045, 069/205, 772, 809/208, 938, 656/42, 991, 444/29, 545,641) 68-72 | 14,347 119,778,118 
1983. 3245 36, 727, 740) 167, 878, 751|204, 606, 491}212, 643, 544 42, 537, 767/29, 683,131} 69-78 | 14,323 |20, 100, 533 
19S Of. ae 39, 668, 660} 164, 912, 746]204, 581, 406 198, 481,728 42’ 864, 150/29, 605,328} 69-07 | 14,061 19,716,985 
1040 ae 38, 786, 423}161, 396, 724 200, 183, 147)203, 869, 891 47, 311, 009}32,624,012} 68-96 | 14,204 |20, 649,358 


r 


194 er 37, 665, 091 155, 867, 823}193, 532, 914/201, 279, 871/55, 334, 647/37, 030,823} 66:92 | 14,801 {23,193,704 
TO42 ee 37, 616, 482) 151, 523, 248]189, 139, 680/205, 989, 595/69, 034, 130/43, 473,516] 62-97 | 16,051 |27,923,343 


TOSS Neer: 37,492, 392) 147, 433, 845] 184, 926, 237|204, 586, 208/80, 027, 414/54, 548,335] 68-16 | 17,896 133,975,281 
1944,.... 37, 540, 432) 142, 364, 766 179, 905, 198/202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173 58,202,151] 68-69 | 19,034 |36, 845, 152. 
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Subsection 3.—Electric Railway Traffic 


6:2 p.c. 


eee RP PS oe en Re ey ee eS 


Miles of Road 


Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


20.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1936-44 


Nore.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901 to 1910; at p. 681 of the 
1936 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1918; and at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book for 1919 to 1935. 


The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1944 amounted to 
126,629,418, by trackless trolley-buses 1,909,375 and by motor-buses 40,882,550. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 showed 
an especially sharp rise over previous years due to increased traffic resulting from 
improved conditions, and the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic as a 
result of the War. The 1,249,707,399 passengers carried in 1944 amounted to by 
. far the greatest traffic ever handled by these systems, the increase over 1943 being 


Fare : 
Year With Passengers & ) Bae 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! Satie 
Track 
miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
OBOE NAsrciere 1, 247-09 552-77 | 119,779,505 | 2,465,384 122,244,889 | 614,890,897 2,265,023 
iy eae pas 1, 221-88 548-90 | 122,750,869 | 2,559,953 | 125,310,822 | 631,894, 662 2,612, 928 
ROBB ase verre 1, 154-50 538-66 | 123,201,830 | 2,221,392 | 125,423,222 | 629,778,738 2,151,309 
POGOe naire 1, 083-49 508-56 | 121,528,380 | 2,287,878 | 123,816,258 | 632,533, 152 2,313, 748 
mm 61940. ..5.... 1, 040-04 495-64 125, 886, 523 2,367,910 128, 254, 433 691, 737, 901 2,599, 007 
me 1941........ 1,028-24 491-43 | 134,832,228 | 2,746,314 | 137,578,542 | 795,170,569 3, 265, 449 
me 1942.02... 1,017-24 | 488-01 | 152,518,129 | 2,852,757 | 155,370,886 | 996,208,535 3,711,468 
fe 194365 1, 019-29 487-91 | 164,050,357 | 2,773,462 | 166,823,819 |1,177,003, 883 3,751, 785 
mm 1944......,. 1,019-69 490-17 | 169,421,343 | 2,756,755 | 172,178,098 |1, 249,707,399 3,769, 959 
a 1 Including passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 
railways. 
€ 
a 21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
: 1936-44 d 
- Norr.—Figures for years ended June 30, 1900-18 are:given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book and for the 
calendar years 1919-35 at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Passengers Employees Others Totals 

Calendar Year TD SE | 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nil 1,503 2 280 41 651 43 2,434 
re 1,566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
1 1,712 1 314 34 605 36 2,631 
1 2,039 3 353 33 764 37 3, 156 
1 2,263 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 
1 2, 508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3, 933 
2 3, 157 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
Nil 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
3 3,980 7 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 


Section 3.—Express Companies* 


e “express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’; but 
_ express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
. railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. 
- companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
_ the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found at 
- pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 
* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 


_ ofthe Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The annual report on ‘‘Expréss Statistics’’, published by that Branch, 
gives details of the operations of the individual companies. 


Express 
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Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally — 
compete with freight rates. Thus, in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in 
pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 24 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway com- 
panies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross 
express revenue. The rates paid by the shipper are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Express companies are all organized under 
powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their business consists 
in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities 
as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels and baggage, and the issue of 
money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper. . 

Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in — 
Canada—three Canadian and one, American. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., ’ 1 
formerly the Dominion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
~ and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship — 
lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National 
system and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective - 
railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections 
of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. 
No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much 
of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which would make sta- 
tistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, there is also an 
important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and other 
perishable commodities. . 


: 


The amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship 
lines, etc., for transporting express matter, are shown in Table 22 under the heading 
“Express Privileges’”’. 


2%.—Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1936-44 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911 to 1918, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919 to 1935 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. " 


SS ee ee ee eee 
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; Net 

r 5 4 Gross Operating Express ; 
Year or Company Earnings Expenses Privileges Chora 

$ $ $ $ 
LOS Green Meds ats Ge wtih Beate ee eT cae 17, 169,315 9,414, 746 7,478, 874 275, 695 
MOS VER Ponce eae ete Mie ers eam ay Cena. Fi 17, 937, 567 9, 878, 443 7,749,711 309, 413 
LOG Se sesce cette cece Rc eyins Rel ieee. agen ten ee 17, 674,477 10, 325, 329 7,417, 127 —67,979 
TOS Oa re raictei Servevs tes Gncnareromceenezernl Batok eR nae nested 19, 410, 091 10, 622, 936 8,318, 218 473, 937 
LOAD Mirren As Siok cn! Sees deena eae gk gy ta Pe 26, 067,019 11, 095, 071 12, 650, 274 2,321,674 | 
LOA ce cP Wh oe cle hte se oh Ras RO ee EE 22,933,227 12,202,191 10,118,218 617, 818 
NO AO Teeter othe Dyk at cy Cie vcls aie eer Ee 25, (25no12 13,391, 508 11,388, 477 945, 527 
TE Ee hii Sieh ARS Se Pee A (uP abet a ERP aL 32, 875, 971 15, 824, 160 15, 323, 905 1, 727, 906 
LOBES E Khare stra hace epi ire te ees Se ee 34, 357, 760 18, 856, 659 15, 301, 512 199, 589 
1944 

Canadian National Railways (24,035 miles!)..| 17,574,877 9, 7638, 916 7,773, 983 36,978 
Canadian Pacific Express (21,643 miles!)...... 15, 420, 236 8, 489, 622 6,791, 144 139, 470 
Northern Alberta Railways (927 miles!)...... 370, 793 169, 580 184, 566 16, 647 
Railway Express Agency (4,062 miles!)....... 991,854 433,541 551, 819 6,494 
Totals 09th oe oh ee 34,357,760 18,856,659 15,301,512 199,589 


ae ree es a a Late EL ly DO a ee ee ee 


1 Mileages operated over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 
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23.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1940-44 


Description 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 59,812,891 | 72,051,923 | 84,155,112 | 96,662,065 | 101,819,945 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign.| 1,499,003 1,305, 132 1,116,870 1,324, 422 1,729,925 
SAS ORE Ee GHOGUER pHa We aio als arse. ahs 5,281,669 | 5,457,460 | 6,773,454 | 8,916,597 | 11,118,936 
PEBIGOTAD NIC CPATSIGLS 9. 5, < a sec <:scim8,+ 4 61 0'- 99's 118, 634 103, 768 112,088 1,571, 063 1,229, 742 

(ihersOnmis amy Re dae kia ina aiees ok 161, 688 502, 254 980, 531 Nil Nil 
PRES ais sine Von ates 2h cm es 66,873,885 | 79,420,537 | 93,138,055 | 108,474,147 | 115,898,548 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which briefly summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances and traffic, similar to the treatment extended to 

other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Norz.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more 
important general information. The sources of. information for detailed regulations for 
specific provinces are given at pp. 660-661. See also “The Highway and Motor-Vehicle 
in Canada’, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price 25 cts. 


General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations that are common to all the provinces are summarized here :— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed 
qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for 
chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not reached the 
specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). In order to conserve metal for war purposes, 
most of the provinces and both territories have issued only one licence plate for 
each vehicle each year since 1943. Gasoline rationing for motor-vehicles began on 
Apr. 1, 1942, but was discontinued in August, 1945. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception 
from registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any 
year to visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants 
reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 


aK * Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., 
_ Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

iy The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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> 
the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equipment include 
non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory noes device, a muffler, a 
windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. In line with other measures 
to conserve gasoline and rubber in wartime, a speed limit of 40 miles per hour was 
put into effect over the whole of Canada, beginning May 1, 1942, this measure was 
rescinded in 1945. Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, 
in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings, 
or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead 
is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass a street car that has stopped 
to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are provided. Accidents 
resulting in personal injury or property damage must be reported to a provincial or 
municipal police officer and any driver involved must not leave the scene of accident 
until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the ° 
car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an oper- 
ator’s licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor-. 
vehicle. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section. The 
authorities responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles and the legislation 
governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 6, 1932) and amendments, and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1928) as 
amended. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934) and 
amendments. 


Quebec.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue 
Offices, Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 142, R.S.Q. 1941) and amendments. 


Ontario.—Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 288, R.S.O. 1937) and amend- 
ments. The Public Vehicle Act (c. 289, R.S.O. 1937) and the Commercial Vehicle 
Act (ce. 290, R.S.O. 1937). 
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Manitoba.—A dministration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation.— 
The Highway Traffic Act (c. 98, R.S.M. 1940) and amendments. 


Norr.—In 1945, the Manitoba Legislature passed new legislation amending the Highway Traffic Act. 
Part VII, dealing with financial responsibility for accidents by public liability and property damage insur- 
ance or otherwise was repealed. Under the new legislation, generally speaking, if a motorist is unable to 
furnish proof of financial responsibility by insurance or otherwise at the time of an accident, whether the 
accident was his fault or not, drastic penalties ensue. These penalties include indefinite impoundment of 
the motor-vehicle and suspension of driver’s licence and motor-vehicle registration. The penalties apply 
ee to the owner and to the driver. This new legislation came into force by proclamation on Dec. 1 


Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Treasury Department, Taxation Branch, 
Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation——The Vehicles 
Act (c. 98, 1945). 


Alberta.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (c. 275, R.S.A. 1942) and 
amendments, and Public Service Vehicles Act (c. 276, R.S.A. 1942), and Rules and 
Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta 
Highway Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 


British Columbia.—Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1936), and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments thereto, as 
well as the Motor Carrier Act (c. 36, 1939). Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle 
Act, the Highway Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Commissioner 
of Provincial Police, Victoria, while the Highway Act is administered by the Minister 
of Public Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the 
Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests 


_ Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation—-The Motor 


Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration.—Director, Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 


Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada is 
given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see p. 663), the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the War of 1914-18. Furthermore, the 
advantages to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful 
incentive to governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within 
their jurisdictions. One sphere where the motor-car and truck has been of special 
economic advantage has been in rural areas. Asa result, according to the Census of 
1941, there was one motor-vehicle for every 1-8 farms. This widespread rural 
ownership of automobiles and trucks has, in turn, brought about an improvement of 
secondary rural roads. . 
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The table of road mileages below includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are 
well supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway provides a strategic link between 
Eastern and Western Canada that permits motorists to traverse the Dominion 
without entering United States territory. 

Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1944 the total number of miles of street reported was 14,686, composed of: 3,236 
miles of bituminous pavements; 1,015 miles of portland cement concrete; 1,897 miles 
of bituminous surfaces; 3,348 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 392 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 9,888 miles of surfaced streets and 4,798 miles of 
earth roads. ‘These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 


1.—Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1944 


Nore.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures 
for Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urbanstreets are not included in the figures. Dashes 
indicate that no mileages were reported under the corresponding stub items. 


P.H.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Classification Mar. | Nov. | Oct. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. || Total 
3 Sie B0F 30, a ole 
1945 1944 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


SURFACED RoApDSs 


Portland cement concrete.. 4 7 - 328] 2,107 31 - ~ 4] 27018 
Bituminous pavement..... 205 58 - 2,867} 2,129 6 - Wa 120 5, 457 
Bituminous surface........ - 872 OTN eek O08 ened fall 536 139 561] 1,418 8, 867 
Gravel—crushed stone..... 242) 5,826) 7,620] 18,298} 49,361] 8,376] 6,912] 6,020} 7,908] 110,563 
Other surfaces”, 0.62. c3¥e, - ~ - - - - - - 42 42 
ToTaLs, SURFACED Roap... 451| 6,763] 8,597) 22,686] 56,768} 8,949) 7,051] 6,653} 9,529] 127,447 


NoN-SURFACED Roaps 


Improved earth........... 2,352] 3,276) 2,700 538] 3,223] 8, 180}145,147| 14,707] 9,842} 189,965 
Other earth roads......... 9034 5,054). 1,015] 18,728] 13,012} 74,2361) 60,636] 59,734) 2,5752) 235,893 _ 


Roaps..... Eases a cher eve 3,255| 8,330] 3,715] 19,266] 16,235] 82, 416/205, 783] 74,441] 12, 417] 425, 858 
Grand Totals........ 3,706) 15,093) 12,312) 41,952) 73,0063) 91,365/212,834| 81,094| 21,946) 553,305 


1 Includes road allowances. 2 Cleared only. 


The Alaska Highway.—The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to — 

36 feet wide, extends from Fort St. John, B.C.,* through Whitehorse, to Fairbanks, — 
Alaska. It was virgin territory, and a pioneer air route, in the spring of 1942; 
on Noy. 20, 1942, it was officially opened for wheeled traffic. About 10,000 United — 
States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, hewed 
their way through the bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades and sur- 
* Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are trucked in © 


to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson ‘Creek and Fort St. John has been improved and bs 
allintents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 
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_ faced a roadbed, to permit a continuous journey by car. The maximum grade in 
hill country is 10 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The Dominion Government 
supplied the right-of-way and exempted all shipments of construction equipment 
and material from customs duty and the United States Government carried out 
the work. On Apr. 3, 1946, the Canadian section of the Highway, from Edmonton 
to the Alaska border, together with the Northwest Staging Route airfields, telephone 

_ system and other defence projects, was taken over by Canada from the United 

. States under agreement between the two countries. 


The Northwest Highway System as it is now called will, for the present, be 
operated by the Canadian Army, but will be opened for civilian traffic as soon as 
possible. 
Subsection 2.—Motor-Vehicles 
Registration.—The average population per vehicle registered was 8-0 in 


1944. Total registrations numbered 1,502,567, a decrease of 9,278, or less than 
_ 1p.c. as compared with 1943. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-44 


ra Norr.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc. 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


gy 


Prince New F British 

4 Year Edward a - | Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario gee Bogie Alberta |Colum- || Total! 
Kk Tsland cotia ick toba |chewan bis 
No. No. No. No. No. Now =) 2uNo; No. No. No. 
Mee L086... cde ce 7,632} 46,179} 33,402] 181,628) 590,226) 74,940} 102,270} 97,468) 106,079}| 1,240, 124 
DE 8,011} 50,048) 36,780} 197,917] 623,918] 80,860} 105,064} 100,484] 116,341} 1,319,702 
m Epa, erg 7,992} 51,214} 37,110] 205,463] 669,088) 88,219) 109,014] 107,191} 119,220) 1,394, 853 
M1930. eee cas 8,040] 53,008} 38,116} 213,148) 682,891) 88,864) 119,018} 113,702) 122,087} 1,439, 245 

1 Ora 8,070} 57,873} 39,000) 225,152} 703,872] 90,932) 126,970] 120,514] 128,044} 1,500, 829 

IL re 8,015} 62,805] 41,450} 232,149) 739,194) 96,573} 131,545) 126,127) 134,499] 1,572,784 

A eS LS 7,537| 658,872) 37,758] 222,622] 715,380] 93,147] 180,040] 125,482] 182, 893} 1,524, 153 

MOSS eo aerct way 8,032} 59,194) 40,205} 222,676) 691,615} 93,494) 133,839} 127,559] 134,691} 1,511,845 

LE a i.5k pie wo ace 8,412} 57,933) 39,570} 224,042] 675,057] 93,297] 140,992] 127,416] 135,090} 1,502,567 


1 Totals include registrations in Yukon. 


3.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1944 


a 4 si patie cy viet 
. assenger ars, otor- 
Province Corsi yaeku: Buses vile Total? 
etc.2 

q No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Midward Islands os. . goose... cess 6, 833 1,471 26 40 8,412 
MMMEMTOORIGS fl. v ae ck leave de eda evaiies 41,756 14, 583 225 694 57,933 
Memeew Brunswick.........2..:ccsccecceees 29,177 9, 103 233 306 39,570 
Teena he DOs TG 5b Aid & Risa sceitel save Pleas) oles 171,385 48,471 1,452 2,734 224, 042 
RES eared are Sach 5 ory ah abe ave elt tes aches 568, 223 99,190 1,743 5,901 675, 057 
EMC She gee See ai ele > Baie 70, 643 21,660 105 738 93, 297 
ROC AU IRT AE oan eek ty aiste ee hays ae 98, 412 41,512 276 777 140, 992 
MEER i219 a ivie- ets ae a ohd gcse ere a ob on)s 91, 828 34, 690 193 705 127,416 
oc HCE OFS ti ten yt: ee 99, 063 31,463 423 3, 134 135, 090 
SE a an 238 468 Nil 16 758 
Motals;: 2.38 Pee eas sie be 1,177,558 302,611 4,676 15,045 1,502,567 


i a 1 Tncludes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 
i 
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Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent 
consumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting 
the number exported from the sum of the production and imports; figures for the 
years 1931-40 are given at p. 607 of the 1942 Year Book. During the war years, 
1939-45, military vehicles constituted practically the whole output of the automobile 
factories. 


Wartime Control of Motor-Vehicles. — During the War of 1939-45 the 
production of passenger motor-vehicles was stopped and available new cars set aside 
in a Government “‘bank’”’ to take care of the needs of certain essential users. The 
last cars in this reserve bank were released in August, 1945. All production controls 
over motor-vehicles were removed with the end of the War and new rationing plans — 
put into operation to govern the distribution of trucks and new passenger-vehicle — 
production (see also pp. 577-578). 


Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada may be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations on owned motor-vehicles; expenditures for freight — 
and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus | 
and motor-transport companies; and expenditures on garages, service stations, etc. — 
Since expenditures on roads and highways are made almost entirely by govern- — 
mental bodies, fairly complete statistics are available regarding them but, owing to 
the tremendous number of individuals and organizations that would have to be 
canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete statistics are not available under — 
the other headings. Sales of gasoline are given at p. 671, and revenues of motor- — 
carriers at p. 667. | 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. During the war years, capital expenditures on highways, — 
bridges and ferries have shown a decided drop as compared with the years immedi- — 
ately preceding the War. On the other hand, maintenance expenditures have — 
increased considerably. 


4, 


Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways, Bridges 
and Ferries in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-44 


Norre.—Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years. Figures for 1917-87 are given 
at p. 666 of the 1939 Year Book, and for 1937-39 at p. 574 of the 1941 edition. : 


Item and Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Capital Expenditures 

Prinee-Wdawardelslandiin 4. veces osteo: 583, 358 197, 256 126, 144 141,175 388,538 
INO VALS COMLAM nue a to, cc hoeee ter eo ae 1,746,369 718, 347 655, 612 192,109 445,349 
New BEUNS WACkae. ace. atelier eels eee 1,193, 404 1,090, 828 1,060, 580 795, 852 2,845,019 
Cjiebeck Eptekn Heath. os kisser ees 21,389, 804 | 13,273,995 | 10,453,185 | 10,843,890 | 13,153,874 — 
OMESPIO wee Nero cols hates dentate eta 16,081,059 | 18,389,115 7,269, 659 2,482,488 3, 505,222) 
IMENT BO Daa acaamtercerin os a tec wie tele « cients 439,949 183, 072 121,347 25,334 118,197 

Das KA CCHOWa stein ain, ofa totes eens 607, 492 792,916 1,016,372 1, 733, 860 2,067,989 — 
A Derta gl 1. eae ce tt tc ke step ees 1,516, 897 1, 721, 205 1,303, 885 1,449, 042 2,313) 732 
British Gollum bids ns. ane,ct ce ete e aarers | 2,548,906 871,220 | 5,869,409 | 7,230,557 | 6,667,429 © 


ee ee ee ee 


Totals, Capital................. 46,102,238 | 37,237,954 | 27,876,193 | 24,894,307 | 31,505,349 
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4.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways, Bridges 
and Ferries in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-44—concluded 


; 
. 


; Item and Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
4 feTS itaseia 
4 $ $ $ $ $ 
q : Maintenance Expenditures 5 
‘ LINCO, BCVA LSLANGL, src siete, «ove o'pve.eie ae.ois 253, 458 259, 342 261,716 319,079 569, 144 
Re INO VG SOOULR a. thaticckiaa ce Wom amie sra dt enters « 2,046,728 | 2,462,092 | 2,609,146 | 2,679,878 | 3,025,357 
MEPUNG WW) ISTUNSWICK, 0% . victor ase als wins actes e 1,335,814 | 1,676,113 | 1,711,808 | 1,697,931 | 2,684,747 
MEECQGCHEC. fs...) ..2-0en., th pel prod ie WO 7,224,177 | 6,947,801 | 7,598,008 | 8,339,542 | 8,659,753 
: BROCE setae tic RRLION cin.e asset eal Kalas auaers>s 12,705,478 | 18,795,296 | 13,928,047 | 18,374,484 | 17,601,135 
EN QUECODS, © cra hes 56 cagede)p eteavie ons ane le case a 903,031 969,329 | 1,000,648 | 1,062,455 | 1,246,130 
MP OASKALCHOWAN. 020 icc oe cece eeeeecee 970,099 981,944 981,100 |} 1,071,410 | 1,202,737 
- oN OVEToq oz hiese 8 apa IRM es ge 1,556, 031 1,477, 954 1,650,916 1,661, 213 1,532, 732 
ee oritish Columbia, 2... kom wen sens genes 2,622,124 | 2,683,771 | 2,969,292} 2,595,0211) 1,036,867 
; Totals, Maintemance............ 29,616,940 | 36,253,642 | 32,710,676 | 37,801,013 | 37,571,8932 
4 ” / 
‘y 
; Plant and General Expenditures 
o> Prince Edward Island...............:... 32,171 35, 878 26, 529 40,012 139 
BENGE SOO: goo... ss odsniex pas shove aes 480,798 332, 083 1,481 326, 739 3205200 
MCW OTUTSWICK 655... 60. sae Se ees leon Nil 60, 629 57, 787 56, 300 63,978 
te (OUIG eYe) OG nots, Sogo ger in Ret Se CR Oa Se 2,449,121 608, 383 1,012,114 995, 430 11839170 
a CAE LORE SBR 8 Eta) See eens ERE meg CT 430, 060 746,219 629,365 624, 860 507,041 
MINIT ODA Heat coc foe cea Cee ke ce tres 164, 992 185, 740 178,028 207,621 248, 522 
ROME ATCHE Wem cadiwhtis davis & veldewdye Salone aco 136, 417 146,715 135, 116 125,048 125, 647 
MPO LAR creas inate se ale oh holed ones 19, 922 21, 850 8,227 9,298 6,473 
a BSmilbis hy CO OlUMMOIA x! 3 v5.0 eielers'Ge.6 c's oleus.e'e 500, 940 360, 092 204, 421 14, 369 360, 696 
is Totals, Plant and General...... 4,214,421 | 2,497,589 | 2,258,068 | 2,399,677 2,774,099 2 
Grand Totals............... 79,933,599 | 75,989,185 | 62,839,937 | 65,094,997 | 71,851,341 2 


Dian a ati 


Dominion-Provincial Distribution 


- 
& of All Expenditures 

es Dominion—net expenditures and sub- 

e ELEC SN IE MAR Ate che hone aero 2,549,525] 2;204,229') °5, 141,755 | 7,182,612 3,917, 448 
__ Provincial—net expenditures and sub- 

st PACI OSM ae reisies rites eatin aiiee ao a ede « 72,532,568 | 65,674,552 | 52,660,076 | 52,870,362 | 62,175,873 
-_ Municipal—net expenditures and sub- 

EE LCS okey nisis's d gnaieie <a 'e stew aise gael 4,851,506 | 7,752,012 | 4,694,404 | 4,626,330 5,514, 832 
Tee Subsidies from other sources?............ Nil 358,392 343, 702 465, 693 243, 188 
Hi — 1Includes 1,500 in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes expenditures in the Northwest Territories. 
- 3Jnecludes payments from railways re elimination of grade crossings, etc. 


ke 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 


= 


portion of the highway expenditure has been made by the provinces and conse- 


~ quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
~ costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $270,338,092; in 1944 it had reached $1,454,917,000, the portion chargeable 
to highways being $822,599,145 or more than three times the net debt for all purposes 
in 1919. Prior to 1919 the provincial expenditures on highways were relatively 
small. 
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5.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 


1942-44 : 
Payments 
Highway Debt Outstanding Interest on Sinking 
Province Capital Fund 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PB dete, t 1 1 A 1 A 1 1 
ING SS Samora tae 66,665,890} 66,6385, 828) 66,610,290) 2,488,922! 2,326,984] 2,221, 438 Nil 437,107 
IN; ES Sree: 74,473,577). 73,901, 807| 73,838,917] 3,081,017} 3,066,925} 3,042,204) °571,770 469,004 
NV TERRA tities aan 157, 505, 956} 171,903,085?) 180,527,508) 5,355,000) 5, 833,181] 5,923,483] . 938,000] 2,666, 634 
Ontiaersce 351, 863,030] 354,389, 819) 357,119, 860/17, 593, 152)17, 719, 491]17, 855, 993 Nil Nil 
Man seep! 17,972,539] 17,959,647! 17,880,939 850, 690 853, 666 828,576 12, 892 213, 482 
ask wwe eens 33,818,920) 32,827,775) 31,946,250} 1,500,757) 1,506,509] 1,482, 130 991,145 950, 924 
AGA an 2 44,290,637) 45,534,014] 47,862,119] 1,252,296} 1,288,923) 1,353,924 Nil Nil 
BEG re ae ke 45,953,602] 48,211,872] 46,813,262) 2,015,466) 2,020,447} 2,003, 892 410,954} 1,553,974 


Totals. ...| 792,544,151| 811,363,847] 822,599,145/34,087, 300/34, 611, 126/34, 711,640) 2,924,761| 6,291,125 


\ 


1 Not reported. 2 Treasury notes included. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of Provincial 
Government income. In every province the following licences or permits, duly 
issued by the provincial authorities, are required: motor-vehicles of all kinds, 
trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and by the 
Dominion the rates being: Dominion, 3 cents; each of the three Maritime Provinces, 
10 cents; Quebec and Ontario, 8 cents; each of the four western provinces, 7 cents; 


ia 


and Yukon, 3 cents. The more important sources from which provincial revenues — 
from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in Table 6. Dominion Government 


revenues from import duties, excise and sales taxes are not included. 


6.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of | 


Motor-Vehicles, 1944 


Norr.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years. 


Tax on { 
Operators}Operators I 1c 
Province Passenger} Trucks Motor- Dealer and of Motor-| Gasoline ‘Mis i: 
or Territory Cars |and Buses} cycles | Licences | Chauf- buses Tax! i 19Ce 
feurs and peer a 
Twas evenue 
$ $ > ae $ $ $ $ 
Pel wisland son 106, 030 Doron 187 530 5,518 1,280} 309,752} | 479,247 
Nova Scotia....... 772, 204 693, 855 2 5, 639 141, 437 36, 823) 3,446,021) 5,173,941 
New Brunswick... 560, 809 574, 367 ~ 2,218 114, 062 23,209) 2,122,312! 3,414, 133 
Chie becs saystiestior 3,522,960) 2,173,279 127303 22,475 760, 673 73, 344}12, 388, 342/20, 072,385 
Ontariote v.ean. ..| 4,249,989] 3,367,337 5, 541 14, 545 987,488 551, 537/26, 608, 291/36, 297, 416 
Manitobawence ene 853, 704 321,691 2,604 6, 803 134, 093 235,641) 2,678,149] 4,277,531 — 
Saskatchewan..... 1, 200, 291 b17, 2138 4,559 Plosoou 192,040 3 3,397,280) 5,644,354 — 
AT DErian an cream ee 1,499,198 788, 146 3,524 9,738 191, 523 602,707) 3,808, 155| 6,931, 697 


British Columbia..] 1,663,647} 929,777 12, 841 9,089} 220,690} ° 133,677] 3,763, 626] 6,808,235 
Varn eOrlae teas eaieee 2,294 4,460 64 = 


Totals......... 14,431,126] 9,423,696 41,623 86,243) 2,747,524! 1,658, 218/58, 540, 768/89,125,479 


1 Includes Dominion subsidy of $10,251,891 based on 1941 tax. 2 Included with miscellaneous. ( 
3 Included with passenger cars and trucks. 


4 = 18,840/ ’ 26,540 
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Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information in regard to the in- 
creasing amount of passenger and freight traffic on the highways of Canada led to 
the institution of a census of motor-carriers in 1941. The carriers were divided into 
two main classes: (1) passenger and (2) freight. Each of these was subdivided 
into two classes: (a) carriers with revenues less than $20,000, and (b) carriers 
with revenues of $20,000 or over. Bus companies handling urban traffic exclusively 
were compiled as a class. Many street railway systems operate motor-buses, but 

the statistics of such systems are not included here; they are included in electric 
railway statistics. Licensed carriers doing highway construction work, building 
air fields, etc., were excluded from the compilations. Taxi operators and urban 
delivery trucks also were excluded, except where their operations included inter- 
urban business. Carriers operating as both passenger and freight carriers were 
classed as passenger or freight according to the preponderance of the revenue. The 
passenger revenue of trucking companies and the freight revenue of bus companies 
'- were small percentages of their total revenues. 


Operators with revenue of less than $8,000 in 1941 were excluded from the 
1942 and subsequent compilations. The figures given below are therefore not 
comparable in all respects with those for 1941 published at pp. 602 and 603 of ‘the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


es 

q * Statistics of traffic carried are given at p. 668, under Section 4, Road Traffic. For statistics by prov- 
x inces see “‘Motor Carriers, Freight and Passenger’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa, 
‘ price 10 cents. 


7.—Capital, Revenues, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1943 and 1944 


Norn.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight carriers 
_ those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers Totals 
Ttem Large . Small 


1943 1944 1943 , 1944 . 1943 1944 1943 1944 


(Ofita a les ay eee No. 472 498 426 384 490 479 1,388 1,361 
Investments— 
Land, buildings, : 
equipment, etc. $ |24,097, 599/24, 943, 461/38, 485, 21413, 134, 904}22, 357, 771/26, 108, 096/49, 940, 584154, 186, 461 
Revenue— 


Mreirlit. . 2.0. $ 137, 628, 852139, 541, 603/5, 371, 2438/4, 823,750} 440,970} 3886, 097/43, 441, 065/44, 751, 450 
Passenger— 
Intercity and 
PUERIC Teens $ 218,589] 275,964} 38,230) 28, 504/21,890,1541)25, 151,597/122,146,9731125, 456, 065 
MOT Maken Nil Nil Nil Nil 7,770,693!) 8,560,612]! 7,770,6931) 8,560, 612 


$ i i 
Miscellaneous... $ | 1,561,595) 1,787,629] 217,613} 205,862 882, 616 945, 986}] 2,661,824] 2,939,477 
Totals, Revenue. $ |39, 409, 036/41, 605,;196)5, 627, 0865, 058, 116/30, 984, 433/35, 044, 292176, 020, 555/81, 707, 604 


a ~ Working pro- 


pPrvetorsc4..2 No. 253 268 301 335 326 328 880 931 
Employees— 
As at July 15...No. 11,320 11, 552 1,503 1, 288 5, 357 5,790 18, 180 18, 630 
As at Dec. 15... “ lala ity 11, 458 1,378 1, 236 5, 506 5, 930 18, 021 18, 624 
Total wages..... $ 115, 734, 047/16, 743, 548]1, 563, 117]1, 400, 672) 8,499,821] 9,642, 877||25, 796, 985)27, 787, 097 
Equipment— 
smetioks 44 fo. 5 20. No. 5, 472 5,391 1,398 1,205 167 176 7,037 6,772 
Tractor, semi- 
trailer units... “ 1,957 1,954 90} 81 22 28 2,069 2,063 


PEEPLES s 0 23. ~. 861 1,013 92 69 21 21 974 1, 103 
MEET S23 .c't5n2- y 35 39 12 10 2,945 3,055 2,992 3,104 
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Section 4.—Road Traffic 


Up to the present the motor-vehicle has affected passenger traffic of the steam 
and electric railways more than freight traffic. This diversion of passenger traffic 
has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor-bus is 
rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor-truck also carries a considerable amount of freight. 


As explained at p. 667, certain statistics in regard to motor-carriers were col- 
lected for 1943 and 1944, and those relating to freight and passengers carried are 
presented in Table 8. ‘Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small 
operators. Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others 
reported only estimates; consequently these data are not very informative. A | 
difficulty in compiling weights, which is quite understandable, is that much traffic 
was carried on a load basis and not a weight basis. Records of passengers appeared 
to be fairly complete, possibly because tickets were sold and accounted for, and the 
unit was not so complex as for freight carried. 


8.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1943 and 1944 


Nore—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight carriers 
those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 

Passengers 

Carried— 

Regular Routes— 

Intercity and 

PUTal ees es No.| 637,954) 663,257} 65,580} 54,412) 83,918,718] 91,697, 757|| 84,622,252] 92, 415,426 
Osten cee me - = Nil Nil Nil Nil {127, 442, 924/134, 021, 667/127, 442, 924/134, 021,667 | 
Special and 

Chartered 
Service— 

Intercity and 

rurale No. 93,096} 30,327; Nil 10,8386) 8,346,805} 7,942,475) 8,439,901) 7,983,638 

(OrhiAya 5 pee 4 Nil Nil 4 Nil 507, 352 388, 151 507,352 388, 151 


Totals, Passen= 
gers Carried. No.| 731,050} 693,584) 65,580} 65, 248/220, 215, 799/234, 050, 050/221, 012, 429/234, 808, 882 


Totals, Freight 
Carried—In- 
tercity and 
Rural....... tons/8, 752, 011/8, 044, 267/2,075,333)/1, 496,750 968,954 63,930) 11,796,298] 9,604,947 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the _ 
average number of déaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no’ weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
differences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


+ 


a 
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Table 10 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches: of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9, also accidents that occurred late in December and 
resulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities 
but to January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 9 and 10 are not in complete agreement. 


§.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-44 


Nore.—This table is compiled in the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Figures 
for the years 1926-1935 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Prince New = British 
Nova - | Mani- |Saskat- 
Year Edward - | Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario Alberta |Colum- |} Total 
Toland Scotia ariGle toba |chewan bis 
DEATHS 

No No No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. 
POSOAWRA Races ce 7 60 41 371 564 53 47 72 101 1,316 
TORY CRSA Gat as © 7 97 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 1, 642 
MOBS aaa eos eects. 6 75 58 413 677 80 49 77 110 1,545 
ROK SU Res eee ea 7 84 92 390 682 63 65 81 120 1, 584 
O80 eS e655 10 104 81 434 746 87 59 42 116 1, 709 
TOG S 5 Ae eet ces 9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 1, 852 
iY VBR ae 8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 132 1,409 
TZ G eae i a eee 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1, 437 
O44 eee Oe 11 73 |: 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1,372 

DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 

No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
LODO ie eee icarece 9-17 | 12-99 | 12-27 | 20-43 9-56 7:07 4-60 7°39 9-52 10-61 
LIES Yea, © een ane 8-73 19-38 18-22 20-46 12-41 8-16 4-47 5°48 10-66 12-44 
MOSS ro oot aia a oni 7-51 14-64 15-63 20-10 10-12 9-07 4-49 7-18 9-23 11-08 
US OB cists wees +s 8:71 15-85 24-14 18-30 9-99 7-09 5-46 7-12 9-83 11-01 
Pee cry Sidla ka oe ae 12-39 17-97 20-77 19-28 10-60 9-57 4-65 5-97 9-06 11-39 
Oe usc iter, 11-23 16-56 21-47 20-89 11-30 8-18 3-42 6°18 9-52 11-78 
RE rte as 10-61 12-23 13-77 16°31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 9-24 
Saree ie iy ahi tl hs 6-23 15-20 17-41 17-60 8-14 4-71 2°54 6-59 11-51 9-51 
Maer a x a 13-08 | 12-60] 14-15 | 18-12 7°79 5-68 3-05 6-28 9-18 9-14 


10.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1944 


Norte.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar year. 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. No, No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. . 3 74 ~ 227 450 54 39 55 105 - 
Non-fatal— ; ; 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons. . 50 589 - 4,039 6,200} 1,182 549 616) 1,752 = 
Resulting in property, 
damage only... 167 838 - (ay, 4,354) 1,556] 1,036} 2,570) 3,346 - 


Totals, Accidents... 220 1,501 8901| 11,418| 11,0041 2,792) 1,6241 3,241! 5,203 37,893 


1 Not segregated. 
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10.—Motor-Vehicie Accidents, 1944—concluded 
Item P/ET.|ON.B] NUBo| “Que. | Ont.” | Mans |Sask 14Altat 4.8. Gel ratel 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Persons Killed 
Potestriansi i. .uetn ek 2 42 - 135 ey 20|ea- eG 16 39 - 


Motorcyclists (drivers ; 
and passengers)....... Nil 1 = 7 20 PED Nahr 1 7 = 
Drivers of other motor- 


WOHTCIES:.. Ream Be % 16 - 44 92} Nil 15 13 28 - 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 


Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 


VEMIC OSs a aren is Min ieee Nil} Nil ~ 3 41 Nil 1 1 3 = 
Pedal cyclists.......... M3 5 - 15 28 2 2 33 6 = 
Other persons.......... ve Nil - Nil Nil ; 2; Nil 4, Nil = 
Totals, Persons Killed 3 81 421 251 498 59 41 60 115 1,150 

Persons Injured 
Pedestrians. #..-.<t 6. 7 285 - 2, 236 PApaipeye 534 103 224 609 - 
Motorcyclists (drivers 

and passengers)....... Nil 10 - 87 183 30 10 19 104 - 
Drivers of other motor- 

NAD ORD ten sU ENR, marae ae 4 125 - 652 1,588 226 114 478 o 
Passengers and attend- 608 

ants of other motor- 

vehicles: cose d: thee she 36 266 - 1, 836 3,079} } if 457 197 886 - 
Drivers and other oc- : 

cupants of horse-drawn 

wehicles ts sets a 6 ce: 7 Ri) - 111 65 30 18 iC 9 ~ 
PedaliveyclistSae. 4 ols. 4 40 - 438 736 227 40 81 209 - 
Other persons.......... 1 ant - Nil Nil 30 8 13 1 - 
Totals, Persons In- 

neds heads de eee 59 742 4221) 5,360 8,3¢3| 1,459 862 655} 2,296)) - 20,228 
Property Damage. ...$) %,639/190,139 2 2 11,769, 663| 208, 610) 288, 426) 285, 606/626, 474//3,378,5573 4 


1 Not segregated. 2 No record. 3 Incomplete. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor-vehicles — 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in their use. Net sales are 
the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities on which 
the tax is refunded in-whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed at the 
time of sale. ; é 


Figures to the end of 1940 show a steady increase in gasoline sales since depres- _ 
sion_years. Later figures are, of course, materially affected by the conservation ~~ 
measures taken in 1941, and the system of gasoline rationing effective on Apr. 1, | 
1942. In 1945, the value of a ration coupon was increased after V-E Dav and the — 
whole rationing system abandoned following V-J Day. 


WATERWAYS 
—————— i i 


11.—Sales of Gasoline in Canada, by Provinces, 1939-44 
88—0—0—=$®@ao0*$“»$@S999S9WwTS0S eee: eo 
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4 Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

; gal, gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
4 Peo Ielan dees dant 4,128,907 4,094, 203 5,174, 759 6, 628, 067 7,881, 403 9, 295, 639 
INOVS_ SCOvIA teem. he, 31,621,971 34, 961, 212 41,354, 887 40, 885, 976 42, 465, 349 43, 462,061 
' New Brunswick...... 23,192,413 24, 829, 924 26, 288, 682 25,499, 817 27,255, 758 28,077,021 
me Guebet. ii... ies. 138, 925,246 | 148,499,644 | 165,839,507 | 149,918,783 147, 048, 452 178, 879, 214 
BE MONEATION gs is clinic on 0.0 345,105, 726 | 371,903, 633 410,711,924 | 343,811,002 | 309, 487, 964 315, 976, 426 
me Manitoba............. 41,455, 558 48, 893,738 54, 212,671 58, 566, 931 63,375, 584 70,399, 123 
- Saskatchewan........ _ 87,877,403 | 101,101,143 | 112,779,554 | 101, 808,034 | 104, 175,400 | . 119, 840, 189 
BAT ISOTCS, alan) chad chars. acs ices, 75, 535, 323 83, 808, 689 93, 068, 504 97,502,012 | 114, 969, 882 120, 159, 267 
- British Columbia..... 59, 828, 751 65, 198, 108 70, 995, 551 738, 186, 336 86, 932, 371 84, 383, 083 
a Totals, Gross Sales .| 807,666,298 | 883,290,294:| 980, 426,039 | 897,806,958 | 903,592,163 970,472,023 

_ Refunds and exemp- 

PIOUS! 62 Sie ea 144,651,519 | 180,573, 9981) 233,017,682 | 286,087,504 | 373, 747, 304 395, 615, 510 
Totals, Net Sales....| 663,014,779 | 702,716,296 747,408,357 | 611,719,454 | 529,844,859 574,856,513 


1 Exclusive of 2,975,000 


gal. of aviation gasoline purchased and placed in storage by the Dominion 
- Government. 


el i 


PART [V.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
_ The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and constitutes, 
_ in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
+ agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of 
_ the Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1938 Year Book. 


2 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
_ the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals and 
4 harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
_ pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


. Since all waterways, including canals and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon 

~ equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 

__ of the world, the commerce of the Dominion is by no means entirely dependent upon 

Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
arried in ships of Canadian registry. 


4 Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
_ that falls under the definition of “British Ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada, must, unless registered else- 
where in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 
‘tion, canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of 
‘Transport and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the 
‘Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of 
Trade and Commerce; Ranama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic 
_and statistics of shipping, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland navi- 
gation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not registered 
in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the privileges accorded 
to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels being 
built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the Act. 

For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see pp. 687-698. ‘The tables are included there under traffic statistics — 
because they relate more directly to traffic and services than merely to the ship- 
ping available. For an account of the shipping services operated by the Dominion 
Government, see pp. 677-678. 


1.—Vessels on Canadian Shipping Registry by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1939-43 
Norr.—Figures for 1935-88 are given at p. 581 of the 1941 Year Book. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Province 
or Territory No. | Net Tons} No. | Net Tons] No. | Net Tons| No. | Net Tons] No. | Net 'Tons 


PARE Islanders. 90 8, 960 89 8,611 89 Dols 86 patsy 86 5, 161 
Nova Scotia..... 1,740 75, 915 1,811 77,477| 1,932 80, 548] 2,082 57,369] 2,233 54, 673 
New Brunswick 881 36,197| 847 39, 647 870] « 38,927 872 34,629} 882 31,564 
Quebecs. eset 1, 150432 35 R 1 52 435,542] 1,151 422,476) 1,175] 422,926} 1,226 577, 510 
OntaTniove ne. 1,318} 398,161] 1,282] 397,900} 1,252 390, 766) 1,226 370,645) 1,208} 355,282 
Manitoba........ is 9, 734 9 9, 890 96 9,791 97 9, 813 106 11,378 
Saskatchewan.. 201 2 201 -2 201 2 201 3 201 
British Columbia 3 vs 320, 821] 3,150} 318,399] 3,257 318,764] 3,294] 304,482] 3,316} 308,276 
Vilkconeet eee 18 5, 025 18 5, 025 18 5, 025 18 5,025 15 4,259 

Totals....... 8,419) 1,287,365) 8,396) 1,292,692) 8,667) 1,271,811) 8,852) 1,210,247) 9,074) 1,348,304 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances 
to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where — 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 677. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- — 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at pp. 718-714. 


Aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are listed in three annual pub- — 
lications of the Department of Transport covering the Atlantic Coast, Inland Waters — 
and Pacific Coast, respectively. A summary table showing marine danger signals — 
maintained in Canada during the fiscal years 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of the 1941 
Year Book. 

A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in heen 4 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works — 
to maintain or control water levels. Pony the largest task of this nature has — 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service — 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 3 
works to guard shorelines and prevent trosion, and also the control of roads and — 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
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tion in important waters that freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
_in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal: these operations are primarily 
_intended to prevent flood conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


2.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1932-45 


. Nots.—For the years 1882-1911, see the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756, and for 1912-31, p. 615 
of the 1942 edition. 


: Sse Se teul) stat repo oo ——eeEeE————EEEE, 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 

Year Quebec, from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 
to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 
Montreal! | Harbour Harbour Montreal! | Harbour | Harbour 
oh ela eeesae Mar. 27 Apr. 14 Dec. 8 TOZON ERs Apr. 29 Apr. 29 Dec. 12 
ee so 3} 1 ‘ 6 LOSOE che eee est “6a 24 oe Tehrea 
ERY eee eee aS =a 26 as GAT ope tee a Sm | Se ES aaa ie 
1935 ero bone aa" ro iat Be LOAD Rise enc ah dibslna lg May 2 eraoad Gs 
BOs, vic 0's 0s ‘S128 ses real OAS ep ee ie Ea oo $604 Oe ‘its 
I ole svs ois 6 0.5 Apr. 9 Sep GD “ 8 BUY ie eee aa AD Apr, 21 - 9 
MOSS. cere seo Cort SNe S see 194 bse ie 1 Gone: bg Aas 


1 “Channel Open’’ means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa River, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages and, to eliminate 
the toil of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages, canals were 
constructed. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada ‘is in connection with the Lachine 
Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada by 
the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the 
early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the intro- 

duction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. 
Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since 
the development of railways in Canada and, even more, since the growth of motor- 
vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River Route, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities 
of the country. 

_ The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They 
Serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 
Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (3) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa River; 
(4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; (5) 
‘Trenton, at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the 
‘Severn River on Lake Huron; and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
te the Bras d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,890 miles, 
the total of actual canal being 509 miles. 


60871—43 
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The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
will be found at pp. 626-629 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book, and in the 
pamphlet of the Department of Transport ‘Canals of Canada’’. A table showing 
the length and lock dimensions of canals as at the end of 1941 will be found at 
p. 583 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


Under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Department of Public Works are the 
St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draft, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at 
Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and another at Poupore, Que. There are also. 
a few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. ; 4 


Subsection 4.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold- 
storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, 
coal bunkers, oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. } 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Dominion Government appointees. In addition there are some 300 public 
harbours coming under the direct supervision of the Department of ‘Tans of 
which 131 are in charge of harbour masters. 


At most ports, in addition to ‘the harbour facilities operated by the Nationa 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately. 


3.—Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1945 


Nore.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
Natinnal Harbours Board at these ports. 


Item Halifax oye Quebec ee Montreal | Vancouve 
Minimum depth of approach channel ft. 50 30 30 30 32-5 
Ebarbour railway oir cet aes miles gil 63 32 5 60 5 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc...... No. 46 20 5 28 
Length of berthing Nee nents) it: 33,416 15,175 32,505 8, 690 51,060 31,436 
Transit-shed floor space......... sq. ft.| 1,236, 804 812, 000 743, 642 173,600} 2,063,033; 1, 415, 514 


Cold-storage warehouse capacity.cu. ft.| 1,050,000} 900,000); 500,000 Nil 2,909,210) 1,312,104 
Grain Elevators— 


Capacitye shaves oetelomat eee bu. 2,200,000) 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 2,000, 000|15, 162,000} 18,716,500 
aadine rate, ae. ee. bu. per hr. 75, 000 150, 000 90, 000 382,000} 400,000 312,000. 
Floating crane capacity......... tons 75 65 75 Ni 75 50 


i 
Coal-dock storage capacity...... “s 6, 000 000} 215,000} 300,000} 1,380,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity....... gal. 116, 307 047) 9, ne 510/26, 280, 000 Nil 30,000,000} 96, 339, 592 
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2 National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The Board 
: is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
* (representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port. facilities 
ie. such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses. 
2 terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
_ Three Rivers, Montreal, Churchill and Vancouver; grain elevators at Prescott and 
_ Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows . 
a Bridge at Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are - 
¥ 

_ given in Table 15, p. 685. 


4 Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In other ports, the Governor in 
Council may create public harbours by proclamation (Part X of the Canada Shipping 
Act c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport may from time to time appoint 
harbour masters for these ports, who will administer them under rules and regula- 
_ tions approved by the Governor in Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters 

Swill be made from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
—~ ment has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease 
~ to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the old Esquimalt dry dock was 

temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. 
_ This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock is commercially required, 
when it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. The 
_ large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two 
parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry 
_ Dock Subsidies Act, (9-10 Edw. VII, ec. 17, 1910), several docks have been sub- 
_ sidized by payments of 3 to 43 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number 
_ of years, as shown in Table 5. ; 
hi 


z Z 4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government 

0 8eesasasSsS@M@9a eee x : 

4 Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 

ie Location Length = |——————__—————__|__ Water -—— 

&. . Coping | Bottom |} Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 

rj ft ft ft ft. ft tes | ft 

Lauzon, Que., hems: ee 1, 150-0 144-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 

mee Lauzon, Que., Lorne...i........ 600°+3 100-0 59-5 62-0 | 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
_ Esquimalt, B.C. iota dock).. 450-01 90-0 41-0 65:0 | 29:0 H.W. | 7 to 10] 3to8 

meresqumalt, B.C. ... 6c... see coe 1, 173-0 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W. | 7to 10] 3 to8 

ye PenOeLON ONG oc eee ee 353-5 79-0 47-0 55:0 | 14-7 L.W - - 

zE 1 With caisson in outer berth 481-0 ft., with caisson in inner berth 450-0 ft. 


5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 


ep Subsidies Act, 1910 
k eee eee eee 
*. Depth ‘ . 
& Location Length | Width | Over | Total Cost Subsidy 
e Sill 
= ft ft. £6 $ 
mecollingwood No.1, Ont.!............0.06.. 515-8 59-8 13-0 500,000 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Collingwood No. 2; MOTUS eke Ree ot ee 413-2 95-0 13-0 306,965 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Meet Arthur, Ont.)......0......62.ccheccee, 708-8 77-6 16-2 1,258,050 | 3.p.c. for 20 years 
_ Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 
a Duke of Manni hts (2886 tie ie als eh ie) 601-0 100-0 31-5 3,000,000 | 34 p.c. for 35 years 
, Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)........ 600-0 | 100-0 32-02} 2,199,168 | 34 p.c. for 35 years 
_ Saint “C1 i138 bea fale oe ae i i 1,162-7 | 133-0 40-2 5,500,000 | 42 p.c. for 35 years 


North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock). 556-5 98-0 27°33} 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 
I nin nin a ecu ee eee ee Ne ee a a ae eS eee 


. 1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft. over blocks. 3 Over blocks. 


4 
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Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Dominion 
Government 


The services covered by this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which 
decides on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. ‘The Steamship 
Inspection Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the 
provisions of Part VII of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven 
ships and the issue of inspection certificates, the assignment of load lines, the con- 


ditions under which dangerous goods may be carried in ships, and the protection 


-against accident of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. The Steamship 
Inspection Service is also responsible for the administration and carrying out of the 
provisions of Part IT of the Act relating to the certification and employment of marine 
engineers. 


6.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1944 


eee 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Port to Inspection Vessels Not 
a when in Registered or Owned] Registered or Owned Inspected 
Commission in the Dominion Elsewhere ; 
gross gross gross gross 

No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage 
Phalatax oy, araumce 196 160, 099 191 MER He 5 6,327 Nil - 
Salnuwoun yeas 97 187,367 45 147, 436 il - 52 39,931 
Quebec: Seas 67 48,928 63 48, 623 : - sane 
Sorel. er ere aaeen 98 137, 124 61 121,588 - - ot 15, 536 
Montreal... .>...... 269 370, 981 188 283, 162 4 23, 094 77 64, 725 
ingstonte sees... 56 78, 774 56 78, 774 Nil - Nil - 
Torontossr eee 196 303, 982 182 297, 402 1 1,779 13 4,801 — 
Midland! aimee 30 78, 934 17 72,368 Ni - 13 6,566 
Collingwood....... 88 77, 994 Cie 75, 871 1 1, 895 10 228 4 
RortiArthuriee. sv 143 40, 050 59 34, 596 Nil - 84 5,454 
Vancouver........ ial 546, 150 296 532,410 1 943 74 12,797 
VaCtoriacne oven ss 90 139, 589 51 73, 008 Nil - 39 66, 581 

Totalsieee.: | 1,701 | 2,169,972 | 1,286 | 1,919,010 12 34,038 493 216,924 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of — 


the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). Qualified pilots may offer their services to 
the stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also 
be considered as a method of insurance. 

There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, 9 of which (Sydney, Bras d’Or Lakes, 


Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Churchill — 


and British Columbia are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage authority. = 


The Pilotage District of New Westminster, B.C., is under a local authority. The i 
other districts function under local pilotage authorities appointed by the Governor — 


in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 


A table showing the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using pilots for the — 


major Canadian ports during the fiscal year 1940, is given at p. 586 of the 1941 


- 


edition of the Year Book. The publication of later figures was prohibited during ; 


war years and they have not yet been released. 


i@ 
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5 Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—The numbers of seamen shipped and 
_ discharged at Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
s (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186 and c. 44, 1934) are given for the years 1908 to 1917 at p. 690 
: of the 1938 edition, and for the years 1918 to 1939, at p. 587 of the 1941 edition. 
‘ The publication of this information was discontinued during the war years. 

t 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The 1911 Year Book, at p. 381, gives details of the 

_ numbers of wrecks, their net tonnage, the number of lives lost and the amount of 

stated damages, for the years 1870 to 1910. The series is continued at p- 691 of 

_ the 1938 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1920 and at p- 620 of the 1942 Year Book 

_ for 1921-40. The publication of such statistics was not permissible during the 
_ war years 1939-45. 


3% Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
_ which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, the 
_ operations of a merchant marine are explained ‘at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
__ A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936-is given at p. 689 of the 
4 1937 Year Book. 


ts The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. con- 
sisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original cost 
of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, the total 
_ capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on 4 vessels lost, amounting to 
- $2,111,475; (3) the sale of 6 vessels to the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
_ ships, Ltd., for $933,072. 

The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is now operating on behalf of the 
Canadian Government certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use 
__ by the Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. 


. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
_ Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the 
~ Dominion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
BS through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. Due 
_ to war restrictions, no information later than that published at p..588 of the 1941 
+ Year Book has been made available. 


'7.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 


1937-45 
a Nore.—Statistics for 1929-36 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book. 
wy re a 
% Operating | Operating | Operati D Book L 
* perating perating perating epre- ook Loss 
za Year Revenues Expenses Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
& - =. 
re $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1937 eee eee 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 | +658,538 328, 287 808, 432 —481,275 
SR ee ai Se 4,915,355 4,169,116 +746, 239 328, 641 818,613 —404, 109 
OR ae 4,642,306 4,018, 447 +623, 859 328, 829 816,366 — 524,429 
oD LS 5,750,341 4,545,306 |+1, 205,035 329,079 816, 661 —12,733 
Sip Re ace 6, 756, 464 5,029,107 |+1, 727,357 262,645 $16, 701 +593, 216 


ot oy RE a en aa a 5,600,496 | 4,220,219 |+41,380, 277 160, 634 816, 701 +273, 880 
LL GO Sener 4,492,189 | 2,949,216 |+1, 542,973 239, 363 813,073 +438, 837 
SR aan | 5,378,059 | 3,160,568 |+2, 217,491 243,158 651,246 | +1, 271,387 
NER ie os sis ¥ oualssb-o 4,412,252 | 2,569,626 |+1, 842, 626 279, 466 612,999 | +1,116,086 
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ee 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. ‘The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 


ships, has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available — 


-regarding private investments in shipping except those appearing in the reports of 
the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field. Neither are there 
statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic, 


Capital Expenditures.—So far as capital expenditures on Canadian water- 


ways are concerned, the only figures available are those compiled from the Balance — 


Sheet of the Dominion or the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, 


Public Works and Finance, but such investments or capital expenditures cannot 
be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the undertakings repre- 7 
sented. The costs of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to — 
facilitate water transportation in Canada are represented in such reports at their 


original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals 


for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier works where they 
had been superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. To this extent q 
such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works in use. There is — 
a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: they do not ~ 
include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation of these works, 7 
such charges having been made to the consolidated fund as annual expenditures — 
and not to capital account. Table 8, which shows capital expenditures on canals, j 
marine service and miscellaneous water transport facilities to have reached the — 
erand total of over $381,900,000, must be interpreted with the above qualifications 


in mind. In Table 9 the capital values of the fixed assets administered by the 


National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945: they are in addition — 
to the capital expenditures of Table 8. These figures reflect the capital situation F 
in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of Table 8 
in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, — 
machinery and durable plant improvements; they have also been subject to deduc- 


tions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and more nearly 
approach the present value of the properties under the administration of the National 
Harbours Board. | 


~~ 
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_ 8.—Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government on Canals, Marine Service 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 


s 


Z 


Sse - 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport, the Department of Fin- 


_ ance and the Department of Public Works. 
4 q 
4 
iG Expenditures Expenditures 
es 1 I 
4 tem tem Years 
% ee ete laT ete Ended | Total to 
4 : Mar. 31, Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
- 1945 1944 and 1945 
tN 1944 1945 1945 
: 
a $ $ $ : “en $ $ 
“4 Canals Miscellaneous Facilities! A 
~ Quebec Canals— Bare Point breakwater....... Nil 217, 996 
_ Beauharnois (old)..| Nil |Cr. 500) 1,635,469] Burlington Bay Canal........ ks 308, 328 
‘Carillon and Gren- Burlington Channel improve- 
CEE 4 Nil 4. POST 27 ee ONS. poate een VOM ses shares. 1,392, 490 
Chambly Cape Tormentine Harbour... . “ 95, 000 
(Richelieu R.)..... Ke as 780, 819] Esquimalt graving dock...... 6 7,799, 761 
meuachine............ Cr. i 13, 988, 301) Georgian Bay to Montreal 
_ Lake St. Francis... Nil $e 75,907) waterway survey........... us 918, 797 
_ Lake St. Louis..... 37 * 298,176] Halifax elevator site......... Sy 86,512 
me soulanges.......... & i 7,899, 870] Kingston graving dock....... ae 556, 589 
mete. Annes.......... at “ 1,320, 216] Lake St. Peter............... a 1,164, 235 
St. Ours Lévis graving dock........... “ 971, 593 
__ (Richelieu R.)..... “ se 735, 964], Miscellaneous wharves....... 225, 664| 1,201,132 
Ontario—St. Law- Port Arthur, Fort William and 
rence Canals— River Kaministikwia im- 
meormwall..........; Nil Nil 7,245, 803]| provements................ Nil 16, 249, 020 
_ Williamsburg Port Colborne Harbour...... se 904, 459 
Wangs: 2... 5 wince ss ne 1,334,552) Rainy River Lock and Dam.. co 134 
4 Farran Point.... ee se 877,091! Sorel Harbour improvements. ds 1,806, 541 
me ©6Rapide Plat..... ss ss 2,159, 8811 St. Andrews Rapids and Red 
RO SODS so ics ees s - es 6,143,468] River improvements....... ss 1,569,777 
én Galops Channel.. ae se 1,039, 896)| Tiffin Harbour improvements oe 481, 622 
~ _ North Channel.. « 0 1,995, 143] Toronto Harbour improve- 
_ River reaches...... 3 G ASSESSUMeeINONtSie © tae eer eee en ee 9,331, 987 
St. Peters, N.S..... < ae 648, 547] Upper St. Lawrence River 
~ Culbute Lock and Channel improvements.... se 468,098 
~ Dam (Ottawa a 57) ie i Se 382,391]| Victoria, B.C., Harbour im- 
Meideau.....<........ & se 4 cl4cde provements: ..uct eves cet ck. fe 5, 131, 025 
MEERY..,...... Ear MC: “ ye 489, 599] Victoria, Ont., Harbour im- 
St. Lawrence Ship DPLOWemMen teas. ene ek oer He 761, 802 
 (surveys)........... as se 133, 897 ———__—_—_|—_——___—__. 
Sault Ste. Marie..... ts 4,935, 809 WTOtalSicceest ee 225, 664/51, 416,898 
a sf tS 19, 962, 574 
mney. Bate Bie Sea is « salts se 4 ie paid 
 Wellan MN heen 6c ry BIOs al , 896, 542 
Prior Welland Canals|Cr. 4,027|Cr.19,957| 27,455, 877 Sa Haded Total to 
Canals generally... il Nil 34, 967 Mar. 31, 
Adjustment suspense * x 165,361 Sanne 1945 
§ | 1944 1945 
B Totals, Canals... .|Cr. 4,087|Cr.20,579| 243,774, 835 a] 
. $ $ $ 
‘Marine Service : Summary 
River St. Lawrence Caisse. eo et Cr. 4, 087|Cr.20,579|243, 774, 835 
teins Fs 939,881) 910,817] 85, 684, 012)) Marine service..,...|1,173,822] 910, 817 86, 769, 724 
er ae il Nil 91,072!) Miscéllaneous 
facilities: sak. aie 225,664] 225,664] 51,416,898 
& ee a “ 760, 699 -——— |__| 
Grand Totals..... 1,395,399/1,115, 902/381, 961, 457 
Unesterheld.......... 233,941 oy 233,941 
Totals, Marine 
Bree cad 5.6.3 1,173,822] 910,817] 86,769,724 


Service 


F 1 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables, as shown in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, Schedule 
K’”’ to the Balance Sheet. 
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9.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945 


Notr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1944 1945 Item 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging......... 12,268,660 | 12,270,897 || Harbour buildings....... 751, 423 743, 264 
Riealtestatesuaucsasceec te + 12,753,835 | 12,760, 834 || Central heating plants.... 148,379 148,379 
Vehicular bridges......... 300, 593 300° S7ahivklarbotr shops dea 332, 200 332,358 7 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems...| 1,081,465 1,060, 732 

APICSH Gas Se TR eis Chis 1,760, 538 1,760,539 || Water supply systems.... 744, 027 744,314 
Sewers and drains......... 663, 600 663,600 || Floating eauipment....... 1,990,917 2,013, 265 
Miscellaneous structures... 748, 850 746, 844 || Shore equipment......... 775, 920 785,110 
Wharves and piers......... 89,466, 706 | 89,480,348 || Miscellaneous small plant. 555, 559 565,099 © 
Permanent sheds.......... 19,698,528 | 19,710,727 || Engineering—general ; 


Shed hoists and electrical SURVEY Rye ene meee 606, 403 606,403 
CRANES Sees Rilive sna se tessa 248,973 248,973 || Works under construction. 199, 042 338, 607 

Railway systems.......... 6, 994, 787 6,981,671 |} Sundry expenditure— 

Grain elevator systems....| 41,920,462 | 41,916, 269 undistributedas eee. 5,395, 832 5,395, 832 

Cold-storage systems...... 5, 727,279 5, 728, 436 || Bridge construction, ¥ 

Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc...:... 19, 387, 247 19,318,490 — 
NGOS Reeve atric e oe chee 139, 425 140, 528 — 


Totals: 2..k shee.’ 224,660,685 | 224,762,142 © 


10.—Amounts Advanced by the Dominion Government to the Harbour Boards for 
Capital Expenditures, 1943-45 4 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties | 1943 1944 1945 || Harbours and Properties | 1943 1944 1945 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ealifaxat ieee een cere 215,487) 147,021] 181,344|| Prescott elevator........ Nil Nil >= Nal 
Sant JO scm ees cee ame BOs, ODO1- ral @S5| aa Nal Port Colborne elevator... ae s sf 
G(COUviIaIee ye see Nil Nil a (Chie cillese tee ee etree cS * Com 
Quebec. eese teh ae oy os = iS WanCOUV.el: | a unhemee ete 4,213) -22,992| “18, 315 
Three Rivers: Ji... 2.5: 681 SS 867] Second Narrows bridge..| Nil Nil Nil @ 
NGntReal es aacercdiee ee tone SATO 8. 76Ul 44,07 6H LeLead © tiee nn seca ee - 4 rs 
Jacques Cartier bridge...} Nil | Nil Nil |} | —___. 
: Totals..............| 586,215) 220,665) 245,202 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading are mainly for the operation and maintenance of 
various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the line between operation — 
and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable in Tables 11 
to 13. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Dominion Government annually expends a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown 
in Table 16, and for the maintenance and operation of radio stations to aid navigation 
as shown in Table 3 of Part VII at p. 710. Operating expenditures and revenues 
of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are shown separately 
in Table 15. The National Harbours Board operates as a statutory corporation. 


in 1935 to $6,307,066 in 1944 and $6,407,089 in 1945. 
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i 11.—Expenditures on Canals Charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Years Ended 
i, Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 
a 
Be Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 
* EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 
pert oe Total Be Ended Total 
be ar. 31— to ar. 31— to 
a Item —--—_____—_—_} Mar. 31, Item ——_—____—_—_—| Mar. 31, 
‘ 1944 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 
a § § $ § Seog 
- Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 
ae Canals— Carillon and Grenville.}| Nil ene 633, 745 
eauharnois (old).... 248} Nil 355, 640) Chambly (Richelieu R.) ef Nil 1,252,294 
Hungry Bay Dyke..| Nil “ 47,223! Rideau and Tay...... 12236 8,500} 1,095, 764 
Beauharnois (new)... fs re BUTS SteeATNES i hat lial Nil Nil 232, 812 
Me WINe Ges. vies yc . ef 3,119,735] St. Ours (Richelieu R.) « se 196, 400 
Lake St. Francis..... es eles 55,324] St. Peters, N.S........ 2 11,811] 888,727 
Quebec Dredging UBigesoh Ne Gree eau era tame gs Li 4,966 787| 4,338,075 
LESS) re Oa 6, 829 a OO eat PV Urray wc ies ar ene Nil Nil 142, 554 
P Soulanges...... 3.5.2.5 Nil ve 609, 535]| Miscellaneous— 
- Ontario-St. Lawrence Bay Verte, Chignecto, i 
_Canals— Hy i; 322, 406 DOs hoe ah inne Dawes a “¢ 44,388 
Keornwally.ics! oc eec5. 9,924 4,571 770,617) Culbute Lock and Dam 
Williamsburg........ 4,662 4,446 459,216] “(Ottawa-R.)2..00 5... of ce 60, 923 
Welland Canals— St. Lawrence Ship 
Welland Ship......... 58,877| 12,242) 1,407,203]| (surveys, etc.)........ 716 eS 624, 602 
Prior Welland Canals.| Nil Nil 2,650,121] Surveys andinspections| Nil 572,990 
Sault Ste. Marie.......} 79,151} 57,422} 486,261] Canals generally....... a iy 190, 509 
Dotaise. ee ee 177,609) 117,551/20, 656,520 
EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1944 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1945 
Item — -—-~ 
Operation {Maintenance Total Operation |Maintenance Total 
¥ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5 Administration, Ottawa..... ~ 36,098 Nil 36, 098 35, 648 Nil 35, 643 
Quebec Canals— 
Mee aead Oflice.............:. 36, 505 fs 36, 505 43,147 i 43, 147 
Carillon and Grenville 
ei (RET eRe ie Se 33, 668 52,419 86, 087 37,917 34, 858 72,775 
Chambly (Richelieu R:).. 47,925 29, 283 77,208 47, 252 32, 583 79, 835 
- Hungry Bay and Ste. | 
meee) Darbe Dykes........... Nil 2,902 2,902 Nil 2,630 2,630 
i” MRED Oe ee lo da ute 242,731 119, 906 362, 637 245, 299 138, 948 384, 247 
~ Quebee Dredging Fleet... 29, 963 19, 956 49,919 32,899 17, 920 59, 819 
Wee OULANGeS...............-- 88, 787 74, 250 163, 037 93, 870 71, 683 165,553 
ete. ATINES. ........ 0.0.0.4. 7,006 4,939 11,945 8,091 4,757 12, 848 
St. Ours (Richelieu R.)... 4,884 3,814 8,698 4,583 3, ll 8, 294 
Ontario St. Lawrence 
Canals— 
Mee ttead office...........-06-- 37,914 | ° 10, 685 48,599 44,717 9,726 54, 443 
Muemrornwall:.........2..+6 0. 114, 711 77,789 192, 500 112,940 87, 587 200, 527 
- Williamsburg Canals..... ieiioe. 23, 047 100, 829 80, 205 19,334 99, 539 
Meet. Peters, N.S.......>... 15, 361 D020 18, 888 17,358 2°.597 19, 955 
Rideau and Tay Canals..., 104, 962 79,018 183, 980 112, oo 81, 855 194,170 
eo Sault Ste. Marie.........0.. 42,877 27,636 70, 513 51, 628 26, 952 78, 580 
: _ Trent he AS Eee ef ONO 41,761 214, 336 175, 953 46, 237 222,190 
MRED hay) cscs sos ws Meee tates 8, 430 4,708 13,138 8, 424 4,810 13, 234 
520, 425 204, 808 725, 233 566, 678 224,458 791, 136 
210,329 Nil 210,329 Nil Nil = 
1,832,933 780,448 | 2,613,381 || 1,718,919 810,646 25929,565 
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12. —Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years — 
Ended Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 . 


Notr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1944 1945 Item 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 

Marine service — administra- 
TOD ei te hc ee 14,877 15, 039|| Breaking ice—Thunder Bay.. 30, 000 30,000 — 

Floating equipment—adminis- Steamship inspection......... 219,562} 209,222 
TRADIONS Soe eb vakaee er one 20, 506 20,642) Government wharves........ Nil 31, 630 

Nautical services—administra- Agencies, salaries and office ; 
LIGIS oe wake a Re oe ens 28, 235 25,901 EXPONSOS isos siana eda ene ee _ 272,155 280,083 — 

Maintenance and operation of St. Lawrence Ship Channel—} © a 
steamers (incl. ice-breakers).} 1,360,499] 1,579,285 maintenance and operation. 180,138 184,821 — 

Navigation and shipping— Grants to sailors’ institutes. . 600 600 
amiscellaneouse, © 2b) osc s score 49,027 102,370) Pensions to pilots............ 2,598 2,506 — 

Life-saving BET VICE Sia do os, cne 40,310 43, 230) Compassionate allowances... . 480 480 

Marine signal service.......... 82,730 82,127], Government Employees— “7 

Administration of pilotage..... 132,304 147,400} Compensation Act......... 19, 869 20,545 — 

Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 45,000 45,000) Marine service—War appro- 

Aids to navigation (construc- DPIALOM neste ee 548,201) 1,362,557 
tion, maintenance and opera- - |Cr.13,1041 — 
TROND Sette tok tele yh eae ee 2,025,690} 2,094, 575 ———|———_3 

Maintenance and repairs to Wotals.. 222, ec. <p ee 5,074,946) 6,267,020 
NV MAP VERY os ke eee tees rene 2,165 2,161 ‘ 


1 Adjustment on prior fiscal years. 
13.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 


Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller ‘of 
the Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Improve- Staff 
Year and Item Dredging |Construction| ments and and Total 
. Repairs Sundries 
1944 $ $ $ $ $ 
Harrours! anp Rivers 
Prince Hawarddslandisat.e ee sae cc 28,013 6, 443 26, 767 21,528 82,751 
INOWarSCOtla...usee cree aE RM OAR 41,489 277, 269 244, 741 72,043 635, 542. 
News Brunswichker acs Serer nee 261,767 824 59,016 288, 285 609,892 
QueDecwen race oe ate oe bed ee 105,514 153, 110 139, 872 387, 422 785, 918 
Ontarionccasew Re Reha Abate ae RS ees 179, 900 98, 294 155, 696 152, 890 586,780 | 
Man to aapent scat eee ie ae eee ea 47,189 Nil 11,448 42, 503 101, 140 
Saskatchewan se wer keer tees toe ee eee Nil as Nil 2,054 : 
HAM erbey se ted 6 acter ee bet: oe ee us a 2,509 613 ; ; 
British Colurbiavecc cies en oe uae 204, 838 74,477 577, 632 429, 348 1, 286, 295 
AYU ON prance hits sees tans eee, ice een ee ee 280 Nil Nil Nil 80 
Northwesti territories... cusses ene Nil fs 1, 187 136 
General erm. 2 Rare Eres igh ads e Loe! Nil 20,295 ; 
Torats, HARRouRS! AND RIVERS....... 868, 990 is SAAT 1,218, 868 LAN die 
Dredging plantawseccinns + eee eee Nil Nil 64,366 Nil 
Moadsand lboridgesuns bern ss a 22,481 32, 403 
Otass 19442 0k set weed 868,990 610,417 | 1,305,715 | 1,449,520 | 
1945 
Harsours! ano RIVERS 
Princesa warcdeisland. cane cass waste dee 17, 840 5,905 43 , 630 23,475 
NOVAS COULD pees sire, cuenta: 177, 650 430, 883 356, 875 93, 568 
New Brunswick. o> coher ae ee 301, 219 esol 76, 100 298,714 
@Oirebeeis oe sec kw ie aah ee ah ees 129, 665 292,134 232, 4380 408,098 
OMURLIO Se Fie ease ter hc So pee eR oe 146, 428 51, 420 94,928 191, 224 
INTATITCO DB aire Siac Sit chs ponecetel a pacar Oe ie oe 30, 817 4,175 6,996 66, 895 
NSAI HAG aYensit2h sla Wah ae mmeD wiee ANNA Bele: 2 548 Nil Nil 911 
ENIDETR CER Eas Wee ee. Wr ee ee eae 41,221 665 957 781 
BritishiC Owu Dias.) O eencee 237,656 42,633 327,267 379, 338 
ATH) Tite yh a iN ee arc ae Se J Nil Nil Nil Nil 
North westel erritories:. «iis. anaes seen s s os 
(Sn ery etre venti cae stant veh wen ee ee, bes x ss YY 18, 488 
Torats, HARRouRS! AND RIVERS....... 1,083,044 829, 166 1,139, 183 1,481, 492 
Dredgingeplante- term cutee. ae eee Nil Nil 96,918 Nil 
Rosdscandvortd cesta see. aie tae a sf 21,581 46,595 ) 
MOtalss 1 94a ace hen oe te eee 1,083,044 829,166 | 1,257,682 | 1,528,087 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 15. 
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i 14.—Revenues of the Dominion Government in Connection with Waterways, 
a Years ended Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 


Nore.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


4 Item 1944 1945 Item 1944 1945 
a : Bs 
i $ $ $ $ 
a Department of Transport 
oi CANALS SERVICE MARINE SERVICE—concluded 
TAC HINO: S20 ek ous es atc 271,911 251,026 || Insurance claim S.S. Mont- 
“SUTUSTR Sp Se eee eo me 4,144 1,147 calm—War 1939-45.......... 10, 683 Nil 
CAOESR CA 0 thud, Ne ea a Pe 1,706 1,531 | Rental of equipment.......... 29,734 12, 852 
% Ste. Anne Lock............... 224 248 || Refund of previous year’s ex- 
~ Carillon and Grenville........ 1,343 379 MENG PUUIRCG es nae ee rene he = 12, 867 11,781 
Mee -Beauharnois.........0.0..600. 60,765 61, 822 War 1939-45 20. dee. ee es 519 789 
BRO ONAW AE Seo Opec soe es 44,106 45,994 || Salesurplus assets-War 1939-45. 124 Nil 
MW INTAMSDUTE. ke ee ee ele 4,046 4,255 > | ——__—. 
amet CLOSE; delack oe Sek nates 208 198 Torats, Marine Service.....| 925,828 | 2,664,884 
Welland Canals............... 404,869 | 364,970 | 
le Pault Ste."Maries.... cee es 534 490 
METRICIESD Oo) Bike sees ss gale daw s 13, 520 11, 828 
EES i aia a 84, 208 84,065 Boarp or TRANSPORT 
US Tats Va af ON et SS Rees eee 305 293 COMMISSIONERS 
OU 2A TE LFS RS ea il Nil 
Fines and forfeitures.......... 175 641 || Licences to ships.............. 1,818 1,799 
Me NOTICES OC. eee ek. 3 3 || Sale of publications........... Nil 110 
be Sale of publications........... 132 198 —— — 
_ , Premium, discount and ex- Torats, Boarp or TRANS- 
fe elaaeee were air ers ne 2 102 PORT COMMISSIONERS...... 1,818 1,909 
Me Sundry services.............. 447 261 
PAIMUTVRBALeS Coe hh ue eek 10 10 || Totals, Dept. of Transport. .| 1,830,352 | 3,562,046 
Salvage material............. 3,641 1,790 | — 
Rental of equipment.......... 3,487 7,699 
3 Refund of previous year’s 
| oe CXPENCIUTES As. kek oe tA 2,969 56, 303 


et Department of Public 
Torats, CANALS SERVICE....| 902,706 | 895,253 Works 


EARNINGS oF Dry Docks 


Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 


QuewsS Lag PAA Ae ERE IE 1 48, 238 87,593 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que. .... 19,594 44,248 
MARINE SERVICE Esquimalt new dock.......... 103, 851 169, 598 
: Selkirk repair slip............. 2802 1,709 
Fines and forfeitures.......... 7,675 22,064 — 
Steamship inspection......... 164, 659 163, 921 Toraus, HARNINGS.......... 174,075 303, 148 
Wibarki revenue... 2. (hee sks 156, 201 194, 846 | 
Belerr WONT. CUCS:. vai. . 4 ticn ce sspee- 16, 185 2o9207 
Measuring surveyors’ fees..... 12,499 9,917 | Works AND Piants LEASED 
Examinations—masters’ and 
BROS OCS sy. se ce ce Satie e's ip PHY 4-797 Kingston dry dock. .:..../..:- 6, 050 6, 050 
Pilots licence fees (Pilotage).. 61 18% i_ Ferry privilegess...0...<..4<22 1,379 479 
Marine registry fees........... 136 98 || Dredges and plants........... 40, 050 25,678 
Marine steamers earnings..... 809 12,890 | 
Signal station dues........... 2,979 2,298 [ROTALS, LEASES .ses tees. 47,479 BOAO 
EES Ce 9,300 8, 751 SS Se 
_ Miscellaneous sales including 
Sosalyage material...:.:.....: 5, 248 7,881 
Sale of publications........... 850 1,184 |} Sale of old vessels, materials, 
Premium, discount and ex- CLG ae Re ae re te eaa 74, 550 26,271 
GR SS ie IN oe! 26 281 || Sale of real estate............. 6,320 50, 150 
_ Commission on pay sees : 101 Nil Rents from water lots, ete..... 14,379 14, 498 
Me Sundry. services.............. 338 so Refunds against expenditures 
_ Nautical discharge certifi- reported in previous years... 1,191 15, 734 
NE EC is Es Sie ene els 55 89 || Sundry receipts:.............. 126 599 
_ Shipping masters’ fees........ 310 306 ——_-|——_—— 
Dominion lighthouse depot— 
Prescott—Cash Surplus— Totals, Dept. of Public 
Wiar939-45 80 Coes. ged. 489,192 | 2,186,695 Works 0: Gee ores 318,120 442,607 


- 50871—443 
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15. Peer aune Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 


under the National Harbours Board, 1940-45 


Norr.—Locally controlled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Noy. 1, 1935. 


Operating Operating |Operating Operating |Operating |Operating 
Revenues | Expenses | Income Revenues | Expenses | Income 


Item and Year Item and Year 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax—- Vancouver— 
1 O40 Sg A Breu cate ace 1,225, 787 547, 285 G78; DOZT GSS Oi) wee ieee 1, 480, 904 568, 853 912,051 
VOM Oe cite cones Me 1,593,478 803, 052 (OO; AD GW ELOISE terete | cee ee 1,476, 586 568, 309 908, 277 
194 te trees, Lan Soe hous 889, 120 O43 TOBIN EROS ok er ere 1,568,977 588, 502 980, 475 
W043 ey sell detested 6485 090) / 1000664 S476 6G||Fec O43 Beer an tate worec te: 1, 736, 959 670, 930} 1,066,029 
104d fee ener tN, 1,801,217} 1,116, 104 GSo Lai hol O44. se Rex cea Viera 2,138, 667 916,768) 1,221,899 
OSD ee Seek 1,653,732} 1,033,935 CLO TO A al OFS vce ees tc aik tons 2,199, 550 956,434! 1,243, 116 
Saint John— Churchill— 
104 Oe eho cteatetea 661,359 258,901 ANZ ADS GULOAQN ts. ta ee eee 70, 518 110,185} —39,667 
OA Teens etre tc ia, 776, 066 264,971 DOGS ped OA Saas, aire gee erect 70, 268 102,500} —32, 232 
1942. see-ors EN Pays oe 1, 133, 509 319,114 S14 SOG 194 Dow, ck wkratas eee 144, 783 139,348 5, 485 
OAS Po toe miei oe 1,492,579 4401384)" 0525445) 2943" a ke eee 95, 860 1325372| -—36, 512 
1S): YA Ne eae Miche ai 1, 423, 537 512, 482 SIT ODO OAs sak eee 71,028 128,635] —57,607 
OAS Hh hate ocak 1, 458, 507 494,698 963; SOON T1945. ; ik ctot eaves 66, 785 152,666) —85,881 
Port Colborne 
ara ak ae Hlevator— 
GAGeEs earn Rie 34, 139 15, 247 US S92 eet O40 oa eeaer meee oie 212,649 91, 660 120, 989 
941 JE Occ: Mee Re 30,339 16, 100 1428 Ol e941 es, cere ee 164, 167 79,937 84, 230 
1a ea ik Sees 30, 067 16, 887 tes an CA Gh val ROY: Coane ote) ay an hae nah 171, 280 73,100 98,180 
TOSS Fa Sheet cnn 32,016 25, 880 ORES OH 948 eee eh ieee reo 129, 905 74, 153 DOs tog 
ROSA ores cating ne 31,924 18, 402 322i NOLAE Nt see eeren pee. 239,703 97,107 142,596 
TOAD E race teehee tee 30, 723 20,719 TO OOA RL 94 hie mee ee are 292,777 145,711 147,066 
Sees Prescott Elevator— . 
Vile PE eA ES Aah le 684, 988 504,078 TSO GION 194 Oe en aati 284, 272 93, 385 190, 887 
fol Pee ys ore a 710, 867 583, 546 I FRC DAN spe ROPES ate sea SANE A 8. 215,606|- 86,126 129, 480 
TS Allee Acrk Rs ane id 620, 030 760, 019)" 139 ORIN T1049 7 cr wee ne 233,719 §2, 400 151,319 
WAS ba teed eat ds ty Coleg Re 762,644 643, 458 TO AUS Oe 94 Sek a ee eee tea 112, 692 74,418 38, 274 
igo. Sam ar ates ate 913,706 669, 903 243 :OUSI|  LOF4 eee Pe ee ean or, 257, 750 110,575 147,175 
LOAD: Foc teehee cones 944,190 797,714 146; 4760 1945) <n. See 195, 723 119, 422 76,301 
sacyues Cartier 
Three Rivers— Bridge (Montreal) ; 
LOO) cee cite si teacher os 237, 924 44,905 19S OLS 1 G4 Oke es Rien ceanes 6 474, 270 103, 167 371,108 
GA Me ite, tether tee 243,911 38, 930 OA NOS Rel O42 cera eee 589, 768 105, 870 483, 898 
Oe eat ah anetaean 185, 738 22,603 TOS P3 5) MeO 4 Zee een 537, 406 102, 903 434, 503. 
O43... See ees 199, 023 18,011 TOL) OW? || ee bO4St ore emery: ee! 520, 120 97,020 423,100 
Ko Maen Saree ee 224, 934 55, 490 NGO: 444i Se lO4 4s 8 ree a aise 600, 238 99,098 501,140 — 
OBR a ones 294, 648 32,165 202 ASat el Oo si Meek, pee eee 604, 629 105, 422 499, 207 
Second Narrows 
Montreal— pudee (Vancouver) 
HOA OG Sete Ae cok Dy il StS e216 GS os O0T slid Time LOL Omen eee een 117,569 52, 480 65, 089 
CHOY Wat AI 5,174,415} 2,214,748] 2,959, 667 Heh PS {te Benen STO 143; 955 55, 201 88,754 ~ 
1 G42 Wor, Wee te Saas Dy Oe G40 2 1G (eo 9GNat 629 S44 Los]. ait e eer ae 161, 535 58, 193 103, 342 
HE Beet eek, oon 35100; CUD A089 eo TM \7 40. 708 MeL G4 anes emene 144, 645 61,024 83, 621 
LOA A ae epee 4,698; 030} °2) 212,489) -27485541||) 19447... .01 2. 137, 585 62,037 75, 548 a 
INS ees son, Pes 5, 484, 859| 2,928,685) 2,556,174) 1945.............. 169, 701 §3, 677 106, 024 


ment of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-45 


/ 


Service 1943 1944 1945 
, $ $ $ 
Ocean Services— 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Islands............. 22,000 22,000 22,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway..............-+-. 10, 000 10,000 10, 000 


Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island...................0:- 10,000 10,000 10,000 


Shipping Subsidies. — The figures given in Table 16 represent the amounts — 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart-_ 


* 
‘ 
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16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-45— 


concluded 
eeu 
Service 1943 1944 1945 
; $ $ $ 
Local Services— 

CEE Sos ETT 61a ITS a i GIES Ul eh 8, 000 12,000 12,000 
Chester and Tancook Island (winter),...............02........ 1,600 1,600 2,400 
forand Manan and the mainland)... .. 6 o<cies oon ok. oe cs, 33, 000 33, 000 32, 567 
dialiiex, Canso and Guysborough... .:.-. soa. ke ee 4,875 7,430 6, 667 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports..................... 1,750 3,000 3,000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Tor Bay.................. 5, 875 6, 500 6,500 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, Bras d’Or Lakes and Bay St. 

Oe en Me at eR eee ee Uo Nil Nil 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton......................... 2,567 3, 923 6, 000 
Ile aux Coudres and Les Eboulements...................-..... 1,900 1, 900 3,500 
Perera PICA. te nha eet sete wed th Nil 19,151 
Reiter ye Nea CAUSED. oe cx. ce ou sued os ébacatimc oa. 37,000 37,000 Nil 
eer Rese ny ee ee ee) ee ee i Nil 64, 000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports. 11,608 14,000 14, 000 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service).................. 40, 000 50, 000 50, 000 

wen Sound and Manitoulin Islands....................-...... Nil 85, 000 35, 000 
Bememacians and, Whe TisinIANd diy bcc he ew wae 4,983 11,000 11,000 
Piccou,; Milerave and Cheticamp..) soi.) .si0 6 ho een 11,000 11, 000 11,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands....................... 42,500 55, 000 60, 000 
Eapecouc, Ont.and Opdensburg, N-Y.o) oo... wk te 11,640 11,640 11,640 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...................... 10,000 4,500 15,750 
Prince idward Island and Nova Scotia............. 02... ... 6: 28,000 44,000 36,714 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.................... 85, 000 127, 500 127,500 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore of the’ Gali of St. Lawrence. 2.52 Sue ain ciao Solu. 60,000 90, 000 90, 000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

aromenreas: ered Wi artes et Seb Crise uk ote t ne pitch 50,000 75, 000 75, 000 
Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore DOLriss7 14,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville............... 125 Nil Nil 
paint John and Minas. Basin ports... seco ese osc codes bon. 5,000 4, 423 5,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 10, 000 10,000 13, 500 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at Wey: DORUS <. deme. le: 22, 500 22,500 25,000 ° 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................... 22,000 22,500 22,500 
Dame ARA WV GOcoiiAg hy a lk vod so od tee Sede 16, 000 16, 000 18, 000 
MebmimrciTation expenses: 50... eso ask eo ee 10, 642 11, 236 T3F3h0 

ECAR 3h nN ROY ote Geers, Dees aie le eu 615,596 799, 652 868,699 


In addition to the regular subsidies indicated above, additional assistance was 
given during the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, to certain subsidized lines, from the 


‘Steamship Subsidies War Stabilization Fund, established by Order in Council, 


| 2 July 2, 1942, P.C. 5653, for the purpose of refunding to such lines actual amounts 
_ paid out by them as war bonuses to crews, war risk insurance, and increased costs of 


fuel and marine insurance over the basic period Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Amounts 


paid were:— 


Vancouver and Northern British Columbia ports.........0..0.0cccccceccdecece $ 99,082 
Beene Arche t.and. CAangOs ce ecied che vie AP echa we alee eta helene oe ML 3,785 
Prince Rupertsand Queen Charlotte Islands... ... 250. 6s 56 020 condone hee ke. 47,659 
Beant Monin and thesia nland «3.04000. ok. cG cate abie cots oul Pes ok ake, Pa 10,414 
Rees AL) oT AVOCA VOR ors. clevicssae iF co8 Sate gE So sind eM hs ek ths 103 
Paliiax.and ‘west coast of Cape Breton. .....5 0.4.0 5206.0c nkice cue eucbbens oe 315 
WN ievotiaiand west coast’ Vancouver Island) .. ...o6. 06 See 6.00. oe eek dee 38, 468 
CTO ine Te SEB Sec: oc 3 Cag OY Oe a ag ec eam ir nto sgay a ET he RE 159 

urray Bay and north shore (winter service)..........0.0.0cccececccceeucceceuns 14,928 
Sydney and west coast Cape Breton Island and Prince Edward Island....... 2,433 
meee, moutia and Magdalen Islands, 2.022%. «iis kok oy ccs x oubl Ba deccs ee... 17, 844 
eeince Hdward Island.and Nova Scotia. :.. 6c. ¢00. ooo cee kc cc ccwas bec csc cen. 3,629 
Bunnecn Notasnquan end Harrington gs vse pos so cc fais oo ce dna ds bose nndee can 43,774 
meee ee NCH Tea atic) Case oe dss as sth els ooiks ie na.) 4 ee 13,047 
Menard, Dlataneand North SDORG, Goan fon. hc baci ca Sk bwin ak sees 16, 743 
Riviére-du-Loup and St. Simeon and/or Tadoussac ,........................... 2,629 
CE EORU ua Minas acini eh ue eM a Wehcive do oie ets Ree 1,766 
Seno Westport and Warmouthy 4 alo) Side wle ec be oc vced eo ilel cence. 8,027 
Rene Aa at, TA WEENCOS ccs Rt ae od Et Bhan oe 3, 858 
ne ee HV COCOLiIam IY fh. RY ae SOR Po ed cE AS ies aes 2,682 
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Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services 


Complete statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing 
all the freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult 
to obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. 
However, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at 
which there are customs collectors, of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian ~ 
and foreign ports and of all cargoes that pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


A brief description of the early development of Canadian shipping is given at 4 
pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Shipping statistics are compiled — iy 
from reports collected by customs officers at customs ports: consequently they are ‘7 
affected by customs regulations and include only data for vessels trading in and ~ 
out of ports at which such officers are employed. 


For years prior to and including the year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the statistics were — 
“summarized by the customs officer at each port and compiled by the Department of } 
National Revenue; for subsequent years, compilations were made by the Dominion q 
Bureau of Statistics. Effective Apr. 1, 1940, each vessel departing from port 
makes a statistical report which is forwarded to the Bureau and from these reports : 
all compilations of shipping statistics are made. 


- 


With this change of procedure, changes have been made in the recording of the — 
data. Cargoes are required to be reported in tons of 2,000 lb. or in tons of 40 cu. ft. | 
Although previous reports did not define the ton, it is quite probable that for many 
cargoes the long tons of 2,240 lb. was used. Reports are not made now for vessels — 
of less than 10 registered net tons and the tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not 
the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing vessels are not required by customs regu- j 
lation to report when operating from certain ports; consequently, the data are not ~ 
on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 

Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not — 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded — 
so that cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes p 
are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 


17.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1936-45 


In Foreign Service In Coasting Service. Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31 No Net Tons we Net Tons ne i Net Tons 
: Register . Register ( Register 
GAG Ask aera Pee hs a ate 37, 800 41,746,953 69, 809 42,979,361 107,609 84,726,314 
TST CE. pains Oe 5 tte Brrr a havle eaatle 41,755 45,030, 914 73, 033 45,973, 830 114, 788 91,004, 744 
DOSS eee rere etek ctaxcrsjersyeye lane 42,582 45, 603, 055 75, 537 44,471, 834 118,119 90, 074, 889 
LOSO aetna sett, Secs GRAS cree 43,601 44,775, 116 73,386 45,386, 457 116, 987 90, 161, 573 
1 EO OP As Gua Roe A eee 46, 241 46, 666, 396 78, 212 44,361, 232 124, 453 91. 027,628 ae 
TO4T RR arse. FLA rts 25,122 32,579, 900 79,951 50,471, 166 105,073 83,051,066 
Calendar Year ; 
OA ee ce oan tskovon weet shone 26, 203 31,452, 400 77, 592 48,111,082 103,795 79, 563, 482 
LOS 2 A ee eh eerie 24, 066 25, 640, 763 73,366 43,990, 764 97,432 69,631,527 — 
1043 So Laer Neete co ueereiecor fade 22,901 26,345, 562 65, 066 40,300,778 87,967 66,646,340 
LOA Ree My sie ct riva oes 23,786 | 28,356,681 64, 999 43,776, 497 88, 785 72,183,178 
LOLS eer eee retaree ae: 24,431 29, 655, 984 65, 410 48,098, 201 89,841 (ee 754, 185 4 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


e 
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; 18.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1944 
 - 
is Norr.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see ‘‘Shipping Report’’ of the Dominion Bureau 
fe of Statistics. 
is In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
: Province and Port Net Net Net 
Tons No. Tons No Tons 
< Register - Register Register 
a — | | | ON Jane asain! 
_ Prince Edward Island— 
MB Charlottetown...........0seseeerseess 1,873 53 17,377 63 19,250 
é Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 3,865 137 $3,328 176 $7,193 
Nova Scotia— 
Grete Pec aig Meo oie + auaxesd 31,229 410 647, 102 458 678, 331 
5 PLL IE ASO ed Mer trie Paes oes carieeaes 2,173,591 449 370,051 1,217 2,548, 642 
€ RE NOT EAD SVCNCWs o,irs sie feleth onefive cera slecterr« 229,324 841 141, 855 2,033 371,179 
BSAC V2 et ke ers nite hore se ess 859, 560 733 764,117 1,119 1,623,677 
: AAT TIPOUG Let esta ee skaters sek ae ines 14, 793 349 25,704 600 , 497 
. Totals, Nava SCOtI9 2s. ccabicyiteaee 3,525,469 | 5,860 | 2,474,584 | 9,949 | 6,000,053 
_ New Brunswick— 
ROAD DSMOM A. chive teks Hejas ve elew ere > 11,892 157 18, 136 371 30, 028 
SS AUTUET OMT tare sc titee Cece all see Laie ws 1, 265, 834 966 899, 813 1,414 2,165, 647 
Totals, New Brunswick?.......... 1,399,331 | 2,489 | 1,132,230 || 7,191 | 2,531,561 
— Quebec— 
eaTe OOUNCAI sac ains iss cis cie se oe ore 40,985 517 161,754 549 202,739 
1S VevUTE RSE Le Ai ee oe es i ae 2,034, 187 1, 840 1, 880, 705 3, 242 3, 914, 892 
RDP EEOC Mert ena co ied ar womaa oe oe Fs 306, 683 548 466,717 799 773,350 
RATE Cir oe, inet cits Sarde awk ee ote s 334, 432 2; 083 1, 440, 265 2,277 1,774, 697 
MetreOs FURV.ETSi ches fb catia ccloless,v.3 loses 364, 014 1,573 1,367, 104 1,775 1,731,118 
Totals, Quebec?.................... 3,259,487 | 8,977 | 6,014,215 || 11,279 | 9,273,702 
¥ Ontario— ; 
PMMIOLS OMNES xt fori slays cas cms tas 419,205 174 157, 923 698 577, 128 
ie Weir rel Ars 208m ee, Re errs ae 1, 862,975 3l 41,521 604 1,904, 496 
OE IPOWAN Fic Gad a cae u's ble» vale dielbuws 33, 309 308 354, 884 344 388, 193 
BOT, Williaa... o's «over evocece och gine ss alas « 2,417, 236 855 1,947, 696 1, 646 4,364, 932 
TAT LONE wia.cs cine ois gb dae aeeaks oy oimiets 1, 281, 052 379 395, 709 676 1, 676,761 
SATS 0) oe pa i SR 277, 298 275 352, 663 854 629,961 
RP VLC Lea) (Leer kao RY vShoas se assalsiatecs Ss boan o 247,065 308 836, 483 381 1, 083, 548 
€ GOAT TAME Oo cere ee tin ceo rettert vieie.s ose 3 1,592, 593 1,212 3,446, 261 1,801 5,038, 854 
Mee Port Colborne. ......055.:...s+e0se0es 330, 814 209 469,398 318 800, 212 
PeartaNL@INI COW recs ck cman aye a yoke 13,914 249 701, 209 252 715, 123 
EPCSCOUUE Sec teed FC ard Ue tehiabe oaek 454, 768 151 227,237 488 682,005 
RECO AL MATING x. yaa c adv ginlespidilasiat-s te 48, 614 199 279, 424 219 328, 038 
SUSU EB kaa Ra th ot a 695,678 693 1,080,632 | 1,105 1,776,310 
Nault oteseVarie@.s < oa Secrecy closes 1,593, 955 614 1, 237,916 1,108 2,831, 871 
PMOPOLGGE AE AR aloes vite oe ba baeeet 193,772 205 280, 154 282 473, 926 
MISTONTO Mee se calars cas eee chee ete eck 1,551, 426 1, 486 1,535, 526 2,115 3,086, 952 
RUAN IROT ere car shes a a elcs Devas tne 88 712,392 270 351, 418 1,208 1,063, 810 
Totals, Ontario?................... 16,007,357 9,922 | 15,795,369 || 18,096 | 31,802,726 
British Columbia— 
PROTA IO Vf een cote thcc. sive tamaore warns 2,693 916 511,363 949 514, 056 
MBRUPIAITO Oso. ot eek oes snc iaek 29, 502 3,119 1,119,396 3,328 |- 1,148, 898 
me New Westminster..............000-00: 110,386 2,402 1,133, 924 2,481 1, 244,310 
Memmecean Halisscn. ss cases ocsiee te msscce 17,589 1, 046 727, 444 1,065 745, 033 
BOTA ETE OG ec. Sierslace 5 skeratete.o) sree 214, 801 337 316,217 508 531,018 
MeerOWOU RIVED So... ek ete nantes 50, 695 3,018 1, 120, 964 3, 160 1,171, 659 
Memetciice Rupert, ;2..... 220s ecies scene case 370,937 | 2,148 624,704 || 3,128 995, 641 
MOON DAY. 0... ccc bees cess pcclncwent 14, 740 1,324 548,190 1,365 562, 930 
Fi Vancouver..... CO RASS Ss St Oe ee oe eee 1,889,934 | 17,279 7,649,373 || 18,304 9, 539,307 
¥ MTSE LEE ary Sp ceetract hte oh osoie wie ne 1,324, 211 3,501 3,476, 028 4,563 4,800, 239 
Ed Totals, British Columbia?......... 4,156,862 | 37,524 | 18,272,902 || 41,997 | 22,429,764 
“Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 4,310 90 53,869 97 58,179 
Grand Totals.............. 28,356,681 | 64,999 | 43,776,497 || 88,785 | 72,133,178 
RE Eetrrmnt acd eos Mile Pane ig ole i fen ha NS ee We Rs 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


2 Includes other small ports, not shown separately. 
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19.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Provinces, 1942-44 


Loaded Unloaded 
Province and Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight Measurement Weight Measurement 
Prine ikea Island— 
UY: Ole, Stes 2 eee RES Ce Pena ai HO Coc EEE BRA os A 5,431 Nil 3 Nil 
O43 eee ieee et ORR ON con Re ae ee 6,173 40 6 ce 
TOG Bie to a ett OC Aen ered. Bavse dss telaiee oc cc yO OR 19,798 Nil 4 se 
Nova Scotia— 
TROY DOR See ien SO RAY bre SRO PRG MTC eh aft 2 2,873, 968 125 2,084, 832 47,523 
TEL, a ES oe ne A PR MG De OM RUE tay LENE hE 8 3, 168,353 1,911 2,233,412 12,755 
OA Setter Ales, ocr ook cio eT on Sento fer AR 3, 202,023 LP BYE 2,266, 903 499 
New Brunswick— . 
MD: DRT ties SR Wire AOR RRR Soir ONE Tar Sar gal 9 2,364, 881 329,771 318,251 67,612 
HO GS oes aa a cee rine ae tee eam The Neae 2, 858, 989 325,278 409, 502 70, 609 
OBE yen Occ ck ee ect onan see en eens |, eaten 2,319, 590 452,036 443,021 62,217 
Quebec— 
NDAD ie oh Memease. cit cla 5 1) sanan aria tee Mamet ae eta 2,249, 926 213,040 3,727, 419 36, 027 
LOSS ee | essere trai csortocs) Macatee. cops eee be 1, 863, 890 74, 622 4,219,193 8 
LOGS Weried Ory re we aoe way, COM Tented ete ee cin 2,946,991 172,111 3,691, 563 36,755 
Ontario— 
ROAD eee Ns Et Wet ites ae Bf deny ctonl, Nose ee Rec oe A 3, 754, 877 3,000 18, 924, 782 Nil 
NDAD eee tinal hs ahecatoen ten ek ev Deere eae re ake 6,511, 700 il 19, 548,919 ef 
O44 Rie Be tn chen ann, cows hop tel tee aR RU ROCHE co 7,501, 458 S 19,504, 912 ce 
Pao NG ea rane 
eNOS I TOR le we WAN Rats oat, eer EAS Laat 1,743,212 fovlel 1,891, 243 8,074 
1983. I ? RPE ernie ods» ENS ede, rg WO 1,518, 689 187, 404 1,368, 389 669 
DO AAG rhe eek ee tet aN et ct ac en at 2,160,090 163, 885 1,647,041 3, 083 
Yukon— 
QA Vor gic tonete sii. Gael KAM ate rayaucest oon a aesg ERTS AER MUSE 934 Nil 463 Nil 
GUO) B} Siete eS ee Apert ae ee oer es pent Past 7,138 a 292 < 
TREE 5 Re I A, SAR tm Pade er ay a) 2 a ey Bt 764 iN 5 es 
Totals— 
N94 Sree ee eee ented ne oelitne tobe es eau 12,993,229 631,093 26,946,993 159,236 
1 ICY B Sad Ree ner Aone Wp a eae 15,934,882 589,255 274979, 218 84,041 
Ea oh Wipe ae Seta ay eats See ee Oe 18,150,714 805,269 27,503,449 102,554 


Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon — 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried — 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
20 and 22. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in 
the annual report ‘‘Canal Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. — 


20.—Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1936-45 
Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic — 


from 1886-99, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for the figures of 1900-10, the 1983 Year Book, p. 697; and fom 
1911-35, p. 703 of the 1938 edition. 4 


Nationality of Vessel Origin of Freight Carried 
avi- 
gation Canadian United States! Canada United States Total 

ea- | | | | 

son Registered Registered P.C. of P.C. of 
N Tonnage No. Tonnage Tons Total Tons Total Tons ; 

1936..| 25,251 | 17,085,749 2,708 3, 208, 829 || 18, 465, 460 62-7 8,003, 356 37:3 21,468, 816 
1937..| 24,669 | 17,904,774 2,869 3,526, 939 || 11,911, 241 51-0 11, 439, 759 49-0 23,351,000 
1988..| 25,3865 | 19, 803, 447 2,374 2,932,799 |) 12,988,349 52-7 11, 648, 113 47-3 24, 636, 462 
1939..| 24,768 | 18, 240, 632 270d 3,095,648 || 14,150,305 60-5 9,240, 772 39-5 23,391,077 
1940. .| 23,646 | 18,513,994 3,194 4,056,089 || 12, 257,336 53-6 10, 613, 217 46-4 22, 870,5 
1941. .| 24,418 | 20,211,209 8,456 5,420, 815 |] 10,334,174 44-] 13,119,198 55-9 23, 453, 367 
1942..| 22,150 | 18,952,917 3,751 8, 404, 363 7, 764, 804 Sor 13, 134, 835 62-8 20, 899, 639 
1943..| 20,855 | 18,2738, 304 2,617 5, 686, 958 7, 838, 429 36-5 13, 637, 765 63-5 21,476, 19 
1944. .| 20,780 | 18,191,826 1,911:} 4,541,575 8, 002, 746 38-8 12,612, 761 61-2 20, 615, 507 
1945. .| 21,064 | 19,068,308 i 553 3,426,069 || 10,491, 263 47-0 11,829, 136 53-0 22,320, 399 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign nationalities. 
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21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canal and Class of Product, Navigation Season, 1945 - 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Manu- 
Agricultural] Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Stes Marie. oc... 1,215, 884 155 544, 645 78, 092 180, 110 2,018, 886 
Welland Shiites feasts cack a 3,474, 783 Nil 2,896, 637 458, 005 6, 137, 907 12, 962, 332 
St. Lawrence River......... 2,135,311 6, 298 1,001, 808 ATL OSs It 1S) e0n. 800 6, 947, 870 
Richelieu River......°..... Nil 260 41,819 849 3, 650 46,578 
CHES DES Ga So (ao ee ieee ror es Oe 2,234 564 12,481 91 6,295 21,665 
NT GTT AN AU ae dee ct Ale tetehid abe Nil Nil 2,205 Nil Nil 2,205 
Ottawa Rivero. st aectiscc: s HA PHS 1,857 184, 040 258, 172 
lee Vath Ie eteiaa tae & oepae “ os 124 170 569 863 
: Pen Gt ee eres tes hase: 18 3 415 8, 956 41, 220 50, 612 
\ DUMAN CLE WR oer rtans Leek 678 2,583 4,218 3,595 142 11,216 
MP OtRIS hea eee. 6,828,908 9,863 | 4,576,627 | 1,018,196 | 9,886,805 || 22,320,399 


22.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1945 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian |From United States!|From United States! 
to to to te) 
Canal Canadian Ports |United States Ports!/United States Ports!| Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 414,995) 1,181,291 991 225, 649 10, 326 24, 122 161,512 Nil 
Welland Ship...... 659,989) 3,656,355 252,531 15, 867 213,270] 1,171,586 1,381} 6,991,353 
St. Lawrence River 831,604) 2,661,011 219,970 1,980 38,014 29,750 8,317) 3,157, 224 
mM Richelieu River... 21 973 23, 945 Nil Nil Nil Nil 21,639 
F Shr eters... Ganz 14,003 6, 830 632 200 s es Gy Nil 
IMINTET AY, oO. Soca ae. el's 290 1,915 Nil Nil SF 43 ce if 
Ottawa River..... 73, 821 182, 825 te 884 “s # § 642 
MACAU ees, Seesae 412 451 “ Nil 3 se fe Nil 
renbe teen.” 475 50, 137 e ue rf “ ee i: 
St. Andrews....... 6,385 4,831 us is ¢ “ of 6 
Totals...... 2,001,995) 7,746,619} 498,069} 244,580) 261,610) 1,225,458) 171,210/10,170,858 
Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 
Danal i: : ot Pe ier 
nite argo with 194 
Up Down Canada Seats! 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
— Sault Ste. Marie.......:.... 587, 824 1,431, 062 1, 822, 926 195,960 || 2,018, 886 —792,770 
meltand Ships wesin.. e0s0<. UE DS wiles PRES Isy Aol 4,584, 742 8,377, 590 || 12,962,332 | +1, 645, 651 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,097,905 | 5,849,965 | 3,714,565 | 3,238,305 6,947,870 | +1, 085, 002 
és Richelieu River. ..........: 23, 966 22,612 24, 939 21,639 46,578 —7, 746 
PMO LONS s,s faa ees 14, 635 7,030 21, 665 - 21,665 —219, 207 
BREDA Pete et 290 1,915 2,205 - 2,205 +705 
MG Wa River. ..c...s.c- ces 78, 821 184, 351 257, 530 642 258,172 —14, 039 
ter te es Le ee ak 412 451 863 - 863 —1,851 
ER Nes efor perc ois eenctes 475 50, 137 50, 612 - 50, 612 +10, 265 
PA DULE WS: o<i: ssc ceeis ssc lk 6,385 4,831 11,216 - 11,216 —418 
MOtaIS: 3.353 seh as 2,932,884 | 19,387,515 | 10,491,263 | 11,829,136 | 22,320,399 | +1,704,892 


‘lt Figures for the United States include a small percentage to or from ports of other foreign countries. 
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The figures in Tables 20 and 22 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 23 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian Lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which amounted to 3,098,981 tons in 1944 and 3,881,423 tons in 
1945, have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne or 
other transhipping port. 


23.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canalis, 1945 


. Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 


tons tons tons 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals— 
Str Laiwrene Onkyo te tele eerie oe CR oe aie oe ca eet 534,020 | 3,489,627 3,973,647 | 
Sielawrencerand Welland! Shipweme. eee ee ten cite ree a ee 497,624 | 2,130,920 2,628, 544 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie!............. 57, 638 279,418 337, 056 
Welland: Strip onlityiecgen oe eects nth che vetceleieh co Stee ee eee ere 404,860 | 5,918,751 6,323, 611 
Welland Ship mre | Saultiste.aMariel 12... oe cee epee ee aoe 167,049 | 3,506,072 3, 673,121 
Sault Stet Marie only: Pee wore eae ee ee ee eh eee eats 440, 703 1,062,294 1, 502, 997 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals.................. 2,101,894 | 16,337,082 || 18,438,976 
Traffic Using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie Only....| 15,551,374 | 92,292,768 || 107,844,142 
Totals;‘Canal’Dratlitaiaow.22 cone ee eee ee tee 17,653,268 | 108,629,850 || 126,283,118 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


\ 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 


the last ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 was almost three times 


as heavy. It has varied from a low of 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was less than 
the Panama traffic, to a high of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore. During the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, a low of 3,607,000 tons in 1932 and an average of 
50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat — 
has ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonnage, its value has generally been 
greater than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single 
commodity passed through the canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about a 
quarter to a fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


Bituminous coal has generally been second in tonnage to iron ore and a large 
part of it is carried by the ore vessels when returning for a cargo of ore. © 


a 
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The tonnage of the three principal commodities and the tonnage of all freight 
passed through the canals for the years 1913 to 1945, inclusive, are plotted in the 
following chart. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH SAULT Ste MARIE CANALS 


(CANADA-UNITED STATES) 


1913 -1945 
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The Panama Canal.— The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
_ railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the continent, and while its influence is perhaps 
- more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental rail rates is a valuable 
one. During the War of 1914-18 the great expectations based upon the opening of 
_ the Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the 
_ post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
_ Pacific ports and Europe took place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels of 
i Canadian registry was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed 
_ considerable proportions. The outbreak of war in September, 1939, reduced the 
_ supply of shipping for the ordinary commerce of the nations involved. It is probable 
4 that during the war years 1939-45 transcontinental rail transportation has been 
$ substituted in Canada for some of the traffic formerly passing through the Panama 
s Canal. 
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24.—Traffic To and From the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1929-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year West East West East Year West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tons/long tons|long tons long tons |long tons/long tons|long tons 

1920 Re chest 2, 650, 646 | 231,128 | 266,433 | 539,767 || 19388...... 1,962,220 | 391,906 | 213,781 | 398,710 
TOBOR asa 1,968,996 | 185,776 | 267,282 | 556,562 |} 1989...... 2,873,452 | 348,410 | 163,526 | 296, 881 
OS Te ence BOO. 200 | Lela loo. | 20 l1O20 |) 492 Oooh O40 cece 2,272,450 | 313,118 | 185,540 | 108,648 
OBZ eee 2,383,211 89,443 | 167,855 | 529,317 || 1941...... 1,366,873 | 178,700 99,693 | 220,228 
LOSS erence 2,896, 162°} 121,875 | 184,517 | 328,038 1) 1942...... 374,073 | 185,655 36,709 | 152,807 
HOSE ene 2,201,180 | 196,204 | 189,277 | 498,706 || 1943...... 128, 528 95,788 Nil 21,611 
Boreas 2,490,208 | 248,658 | 176,698 | 547,974 || 19441..... 363, 220 gees 30, 044 Nil 
GSO ce 2,705,567 | 298,884 | 223,174 | 506,673 || 19451..... 679,079 65,395 | 366,118 30, 540 
AGS TE len 2,780,248 | 379,783 | 240,221 | 589,011 


1 Approximate figures. 


A table at p. 636 of the 1942 Year Book shows the total commercial traffic 
through the Panama Canal during the years 1929-40. 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going _ 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the — 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
‘in transit’ movement of vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or 
unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small and are without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled, Similarly, statistics of cargo carried by vessels in coast- 
wise and inland international shipping are not available. The National Harbours 
Board administers a number of the principal ports of Canada and for the years 
1936-39, has published a record of the principal commodities in water-borne cargo — 
handled at the ports under its control. These are shown for 1939 at pp. 701-702 
of the 1940 Year Book. Owing to wartime restrictions statistics are not available. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION * 


Nore.—The treatment of military activities and organization falls more properly under the subject of _ 


National Defence (see ‘‘Air Force, Royal Canadian” in the Index). 


Section 1.—History and Administration 
Subsection 1.—Historical Developments 


Historical Sketch.—A brief historical outline of the development of aviation 
in Canada appears at pp. 710-712 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Trans-Canada Airway.—An article describing this Airway appears at pp. — : 
703-705 of the 1940 Year Book. ) 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied under the > 
direction of A. D. McLean, O.B.E., Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, and W. S. 


Thompson, C.B.E., Director of Public Relations, Canadian National Railways, Department of Transport: — 


statistics have been compiled by G..8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Transatlantic Air Service.—The work done to establish an air service between 
Canada, the United States and the British Isles via Newfoundland up to the out- 
break of war is described at pp. 705-707 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence Program.—An article describing 
the developments of importance in civil aviation prior to the outbreak of war 
in 1939, and also the contribution that civil aviation has made to the air defence 


program, is given at pp. 608-612 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Administration.—The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 638-639, outlines the adminis- 
trative arrangements for the control of civil aviation. Later developments are 


- given in the Section on Wartime Control of Transportation, at pp. 640-644. 


Subsection 2.—Recent Developments 


Transition Problems—War to Peace 


The cessation of hostilities in Europe in May, 1945, and the somewhat unex- 
pected collapse of Japan in August brought an avalanche of problems in civil 
aviation. Immediate steps were taken to dismantle whole sections of the vast 
structure erected for war purposes and at the same time restrictions, which had 
necessarily been imposed on civil flying, were removed. Airports, airways, com- 
munications systems, aids to air navigation together with their operation, control 
and maintenance were turned over to civil administration as fast as circumstances 
would permit. 


Disposal of Airports.—One hundred airports declared surplus to Royal 
Canadian Air Force requirements by the end of the year were turned over to the 
Crown Assets Allocation Committee who, in turn, turned them over to the Depart- 


_ ment of Transport. If after investigation it appeared that a site had no continuing 
_ value for civil aviation purposes, the Crown Assets Allocation Committee was so 


_ advised and the property was turned over to the War Assets Corporation for dis- 


- posal. Of the sites declared surplus, 62 were retained and 38 handed over to War 


vr 


‘* 


problems as to who was to be responsible for their administration. In selecting 


Assets Corporation. 


Screening of the buildings on surplus airports did not await a final decision 
regarding the airport proper, and such as would obviously be surplus to future use 
were returned as quickly as possible to the Crown Assets Allocation Committee 


so that they could be made available to alleviate housing and material shortages. 


However, many such buildings were required in their present locations for War 
Assets storage warehouses. 


The retention of the sites for civil purposes postulated but did not solve the 


_ these sites, steps had been taken to locate them, so far as military requirements 


_ would permit, in areas where there was reason to believe they would have continuing 


- value to the communities in which they were located. It was found, however, that 


* 
a 


in a large number of cases the communities had not had an opportunity to give 


4 much thought to the problem involved in operating and maintaining these airports 
_ and had not set up the necessary organization or made financial provision to do so. 


The Department, therefore, was faced with the necessity of engaging personnel and 


taking other steps to maintain these airports in operation, or place them on a care- 
oe basis for a brief period. 
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Handing over War Facilities—United States to Canada.—The withdrawal 
of the United States Forces from Canada and the purchase by Canada of the facilities 
installed by them raised other problems. Three routes, viz.: (1) from Edmonton 
down the Athabaska and Slave Rivers to Providence and thence following the 
Mackenzie River to Fort Norman; (2) the Crimson Route from The Pas to Fort 
Churchill; and (3) Southampton Island and Greenland to Europe, were handed over — 
to the Canadian authorities. The cost of operation of these northern fields is . 
enormous and the question of their disposal is still under consideration. Three — 
alternatives are apparent: to operate and maintain thém in the hope that traffic over — 
them will be resumed in the not too distant future; to retain them on a caretaking — 
basis in the hope of retaining the facilities in such a state of preservation that services - 
could be resumed on fairly short notice; to abandon them altogether. The com- 
plexity of the problem is such that it has not yet been found possible to work out a — 
satisfactory solution in all cases. . 

The Department of Transport provided meteorological services for all the Armed 
Forces with the exception of a few areas in which the United States Forces had — 
brought in their own meteorological staff and equipment. With the problem — 
of taking over the air routes noted above came that of revising the meteorological j 
organization in order to meet civil requirements. : 

The volume of military flying made it necessary to establish airport ae airway — 
control, in some cases under military jurisdiction, on all the principal airports and — 
air routes. Immediate steps were taken to turn most of these back to the Depart- — 
ment of Transport for civil administration. For the present, however, the Air — 
Force has maintained control of the Northwest Staging Route from Edmonton to — 
Whitehorse. 


Revival of Commercial Flying.—Due to the shortage of personnel and equip- j 
ment, commercial flying during the War had been held to a minimum consistent 
with the well-being of the national economy. With the advent of peace, civil 
operators immediately turned their attention to the purchase of much needed flying 9 
equipment and the hiring of crews to meet the civil demand for more flying. In ~ 
connection with the purchase of flying equipment, attention was naturally directed — 
to surplus military aircraft that could be profitably converted to civil use. In the ~ 
vast majority of cases, it was found that surplus military aircraft had little or no 
civil value. The types that have found most favour with civil operators are the” 
Dakota, which is being converted to a DC-8 civil air transport plane, the Norseman, © 
which never lost more than a few of its civil characteristics, the Cessna Crane, and — 
the De Havilland Tiger Moth. Pending the appearance of the latest types. of — 
civil aircraft in the commercial field, a considerable number of converted aircraft 
are doing duty to meet revised civil needs. 


Private Flying.—Private flying was at a complete standstill during the War. 
Due to lack of equipment, it has not yet made a very spectacular comeback. but 
there are good grounds for believing that it will assume a much more important 
position hereafter than it held before the War. : 


Revival of the Club Movement.—With the end of hostilities, the Royal 
Canadian Flying Clubs, which had been doing primary training for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, ceased to operate in that capacity. Without exception they 
signified their intention of continuing operations in the post-war world. The pre- 
war contract has expired and a new one has not yet been agreed upon, but negotia- 
tions between the Club and the Department concerned are under way. In the 
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meantime essential buildings and equipment are being made available on a nominal 
basis to clubs that participated in the Joint Air Training Plan and most of these 
have resumed active operations. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services 


Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1945.—Operating over the same route mileage 
as the previous year, Trans-Canada Air Lines’ daily scheduled miles totalled 32,354 
at the end of 1945 which was an increase of 6,090 miles per day, or 23 p.c., as com- 
pared with 1944. The number of miles flown during the year increased accordingly 
to 11,546,227, an increase of 1,511,422. The number of revenue passengers carried 
was 183,121, 17 p.c. more than the previous year, and air express traffic showed a 
growth of 11 p.c., amounting to 950,323 lb. The return to peace brought a reduction 
in the volume of mail and the 3,429,232 lb. carried by the air line was a slight 
decrease from 1944, 


More hangar accommodation was procured by the Company at Winnipeg, 


its operational headquarters, while Moncton was established as a major maintenance 


base. At La Guardia Airport, New York, additional space in the ramp building 
was obtained and an experimental radar station for the study of radar application 
to civil air operations began operating at Winnipeg. 


During the year, Trans-Canada contracted for the acquisition of 24 DC-3 
aircraft to meet proposed service extensions in Canada and the United States. 
These are being converted in Canada from military transports to 21-passenger 
commercial airliners and with delivery to the Company of the first three in the 
latter part of 1945, T.C.A.’s fleet was enlarged to 28. A program of major overhaul 


was carried out on the fleet to ensure a continued high efficiency of performance. 


A third daily transcontinental flight was completed by the extension of an 


_ existing Montreal-Winnipeg operation through to Vancouver. A fourth such flight 


was started during December with the inauguration of another flight between 
Vancouver and Lethbridge. Schedules on the Alberta inter-city route between 
Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton were doubled by adding third and fourth 
flights coincident with the increase in the transcontinental service, and a fourth 
daily flight between Montreal and Halifax together with a second flight between 
Halifax and Sydney were added in August. 


Besides providing mechanical training, one of the largest departments, T.C.A. 
schools continued to turn out pilots, radio operators, passenger agents, stewardesses 
and traffic personnel. The instruction of former R.C.A.F. pilots was considerably 
accelerated with eight classes, totalling 76 men, being completed. The return of 


_ former male staff from the Armed Forces resulted in a decrease of female employees 
_ but the total staff of the Air Line was 3,272 as compared with 2,700 at the end of 


1944, 


Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service.—Trans-Canada continued to 
operate this service which was organized in 1943 primarily for the swift transport of 


_ mails to and from the Armed Forces Overseas. However, towards the close of the 


ae 
~ 


year it was developing into a full commercial operation. Passenger tickets were 
being sold in T.C.A. ticket offices and purser-stewards were catering to passengers’ 
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comfort. A new ticket office was opened at London, England, and a transatlantes 
express service was inaugurated, while four Lancasters were added to the fleet. 
Approximately 900,000 lb. of mail were carried by this service during the year and — 

at year’s end T.C.A. personnel had flown more than 500 Atlantic crossings. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—The scale of operations of the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines during 1945 was slightly lower than in the previous year, owing to 
the termination of wartime activities sponsored by the Canadian and United States 
Governments in northwestern Canada. Considerable improvement took place, 
however, in the last six months of 1945, largely as a result of the expansion of mining 
activities throughout the country. 


During 1945 all activities of Canadian Pacific Air Lines in the overhaul plants 
operated for the Department of Munitions and-Supply and in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan came to a close. During the year the C.P.A. acquired 
new and larger aircraft types, including 3 Lodestars, 4 Douglas C-47’s and 4 Norse- 
man, resulting in a greater standardization of its fleet. 


The component companies of the C.P.A. in 1945 flew 5,373,403 revenue miles, | 
as compared with 5,984,602 in 1944; carried 125,110 passengers as compared with 
104,166; 9,419,556 lb. of freight as against 8,027,442 lb.; and 1,253,537 lb. of mail 
as compared with 1,486,153 Ib. in 1944. 


Independent Air Lines.—Operating certificates have been issued by the — 
Department of Transport since the cessation of hostilities to 20 new independent — 
air lines which have been established in most cases by returning Air Force personnel. 
These are additional to the independent organizations which were not absorbed by 
the Canadian Pacific Airways and which included the Maritime Central Airways 
Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., and M. and C. Aviation Company Limited, Prince ~ 
Albert, Sask. 3 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft 
Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 


From commercial operators of aircraft, aeroplane clubs, etc., the Bureau of — a 
Statistics collects and compiles civil aviation statistics, with the exception of data 
on licences and accidents, which are reported by the Civil Aviation Division of the 
Department of Transport. ‘To preserve ‘as much continuity with earlier statistics 
as possible, figures for certain important items are given in Table 1 for the years 
1939-44. However, statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged — 
and consequently for some items in Table 1 and for much of the data in the following 
tables no figures are available prior to 1936. 


The commercial companies are divided into two classes, those engaged prin- — 
cipally in international. flying between Canada and the United States and those — 
engaged exclusively or almost exclusively in flying between Canadian stations. 


Regular flying on the Montreal to Vancouver portion of the Trans-Canada . 
Airway began toward the end of 1938. Therefore the statistics for 1939 were the 
first to include extensive operations of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. This Company — 
is in a class by itself in Canadian aviation at present, and its inclusion somewhat 
distorts comparisons with data of previous years. The long journey and relatively — 
heavy passenger traffic raises the average journey and average passenger per air- 
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The companies operating in the north country carry passengers, freight and supplies 
into and out of the mines and account for the large volume of freight carried by air 
in Canada. Because of this feature of civil aviation in Canada, it is difficult to 
make comparisons with other countries where the traffic is principally inter-urban 
passenger traffic between well-established airports. 
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al 
Over $600, 000 worth of mine equipment sent to Yellowknife, N.W.T. in 1937. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1939-44 


Kr ‘Norr.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 

x p. 661 of the 1930 edition, for 1930-34 at p.698 of the 1936 edition and for 1935-38 at p. 640 of the 1942 Year 
Book. Statistics for the Trans-Canada Airway were included for the first time in 1939, and general com- 
parisons of figures after 1938 with previous years are thereby distorted (see text above). 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Aireraft Miles Flown— 


” PREV ENCE, AIL. «cin a.0 SEIa's oils No. - 10,341, 329]11, 810, 668)12,781,867| 14,584,115) 15,568,559 
A BNON-TEVENUEL. . 5.8. . ccmlerd ene eo f - 671, 258 697, 722 547, 276 709, 434 620, 803 
bi OURIBB eA Ae won cae rotate “ 110, 969, 271}11, 012, 587)12, 508, 390}13, 329,143] 15,293,549) 16,189,362 
+ 
Passengers Carried— 
r LEVSOAETTES, SN, ea eae No. 133,776 135,779 181,219 198, 205 282, 886 arb eot 
ary MOn-revenuel 2. acs ee. ded s 27,727 13, 246 26, 840 30, 842 31,756 32, 541 
: Rrubpales tetauie. oa) cuy) Se eas a 161, 503 149, 025 208, 059 229,047 314, 642 403, 938 
Passenger Miles— 
“VENETO ORR ee cee No. |21, 840, 484/38, 438, 439/53, 891, 516/70, 554,377} 100,530,892) 111,127,010 
Non-revenuel........... 03.008 “ | 4,267,266) 2,727,363) 2,832,198] 2,652,224 2,859, 572 2,759,319 


41 Gs On “ 126,107, 750/41, 165, 802/56, 723, 714/73, 206, 601] 103,390,464} 113,886,329 


1 Includes employees other than crews. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1939-44—concluded 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Freight Carried— 
RGVenUe lt. a. oe ee lb. - 12,978, 836}14, 719, 700)11,055, 142) 11,546,777) 10,522,932 
INON=O VENUE: Necatee seins va : - 1,457,735] 1,839,911} 1,596,797} 2,306,786] 1,907,713 
PE OUAIS* sc she nly oan eer “ 121,253, 364] 14, 436, 571/16, 559, 611]12, 651,939] 13,853,563] 12,430, 645 
Freight Ton Miles— 
RGVenuere need heeccah. «cee No. ~ 784,922) 956,482] 1,125,912} 1,500,179] 1,406,679 
Non-revenue...............0.. SS - 161,273} 169,055} 148,038 218, 141 261, 507 
Otel seamen ce ee oe “| 1,037,562} 946,195] 1,125,537] 1,273,950] 1,718,320} 1,668,186 
Marht@srmicdls nh. sce tee Ib. | 1,900,347) 2,710,995] 3,411,971] 5,470,209] 7,586,809] 7,296,265 
PanuM ig 16a Sate ar rye No. 433,349} 610,053] 894,578} 1,484,314] 2,103,867| 2,072,129 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue....... No. - 80,796 88, 536 92,314 101, 169 105, 815 
Transportation non-revenue... “ - 6, 871 7,049 5,227 6, 438 5,308 
Patrols, surveys, etc.......... oe - 64, 161 37,238 20,335 9,055 12,299 
Totals ie vests Merete et 145,638) 151,828) 132,823} 117,876 116, 662 122, 422 
Hours flown by crew.......:.... No. - 226,534) 241,154) 235,573 257, 815 279, 943 
Hours flown by passengers...... " ~ 800,904  379,777| 480,534 562, 337 712,373 
Horse power hours flown by air- 
eraltis Siena ee eee 000 - 105, 451 113,797| 127,246 165,487| 183, 556 
Gasoline consumption?.......... gal.| 3,148,238] 3,959,798] 4,389,648] 4,653,555] 5,661,301] 6,169,355 
Lubricating oil consumption?.... “ 66, 902 92,719} 104,758) 104,441 117,050 100, 240 4 
Licensed civil airports (all types) No. 124 3 180 177 175 136 — 
Licensed Civil Aircraft (all types)— 
Gross weight— 
Uipito: 2 000iinae sean No. 283 - 267 227 coueagh By 52 (Ake 
2: O01— 74000) Ibe eee. a 96 85 86 64 48 44 
A O01=105000) Uo jasc sete ea a 90 103 96 89 73 87 
Over s10/0001b. a5. ee eee e 19 18 31 33 41 45 
Totals, Aircraft......... 2 488 473 440 318 214 247 
Ownership, Commercial— 
‘Upto 2,000 s.9.3 eee No. 100 109 109 75 334 7 
2001 =e4-000 oe eee easier ae sf 66 61 58 46 354 18 
om, 001-10;000 Usa: aceon ae ese oY 78 80 71 61 544 53 
Over O000'tbeee te ee oe 19 18} 30 32 384 45 
Ownership, Other— 
Wp to; 2;000 libs eee nacre eee No. 183 158 118 57 194 64 
2 OOU= 4000) opis sekcceie i 30 24 28 18 134 26 
AOL -TOROO0 Mibvea se eassrte ae a ¥ 12 pa 25 28 194 34 
Over 10 000-15. xaenk css os os ‘f Nil Nil 1 1 34 Nil 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 
Commercial pilots............ No. 166 128 vel 108 67 68 
Limited commercial pilots.... “ 191 249 322 324 218 ee e-3 
MrANSDOELIDLIOES eee eee 33 147 152 158 188 235 318 
Private tl Ots sae ae eeae ae S 795 825 760 656 242 255 
AIT CHSINCEHSY..delene asladerces = 722 822 832 944 983 850 
1 Compiled upon a different basis from those of the Post Office shown at p. 722. ’ 2 For Canadian 
carriers only. 3 Not available. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities 


Early ground facilities for civil. aviation in Canada consisted chiefly of municipal 
or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres, and of numerous ter- 
minals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the northern 
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mining regions. A large air terminal was built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of 
- Montreal, with immigration, customs and postal facilities available. ‘These earlier 
airports formed the nucleus which, with many additions and improvements, became 
_ the chain of aerodromes constituting the Trans-Canada Air Lines. The develop- 
- ment of this airway and the use and expansion of the ground facilities for military 
purposes during the War of 1939-45 affected the status and facilities of many former 
municipal airports. . 


2.—Civil Airports in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1944 


Landing Surfaces 


‘. 

} : oS AS Gs 

z- Kind Land Water Land Total 

Fi Only Only and Water 

: No No No. No 

; 

BE TIOFS Si, 56 Coe wae Os es wk Dae nae a leinns vate ate inedeadie cect 9 13 Nil 22 

~ Dominion Rirernaseiths gh ok Perc Aa ss cnscas mbes 22 3 y, 25 

BLCRINCUTALD treet ors tice ete cntees aes aaaee 49 Nil yy 49 
EXP ERSGHITGEH oka, SOR. ea ie ERE a er ea icra aa ae Nil v4 “ 7 
os yy RE SR eles FR Seo A Ot Sar eg 4 16 “ 20 
UCR TORE g oe) t= ce 2 ee 8 3 2 13 

EEOC AIS geese eee ies rs ania. cis aie baie aietels 92 42 2 136 


Subsection 3.—Aircraft 


The construction in Canada of aircraft and equipment is essential to the 
development of flying. Before the War several manufacturers were producing 
original types especially suited to operation in Canada, and a number of manu- 
facturers from England and the United States formed branches in Canada for the 
_ assembly and servicing of their products. There were also a number of plants for 
the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis and pontoons, designed to meet 
4 the particular requirements of Canadian conditions. Plants equipped to manu- 
~ facture civil aircraft and parts were changed over during the War to the production 
‘ of military types and the industry expanded by many additional plants and firms. 


_ Pre-war figures are given at p. 617 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


RT BES ays 
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t Section 3.—Finance and Employees 
Subsection 1.—Dominion and Other Expenditures and Revenues 


q The status of civil aviation in Canada has changed considerably in recent years 
as regards both civil and military requirements. Until the institution of the Trans- 
& Canada Air Lines, the development of civil aviation was limited to the provision 
‘ of private, commercial and administrative services for the more remote sections 
of Canada, chiefly in the northern mining, forestry and trapping regions. Recently, 
4 however, the Dominion Government has improved existing airports and constructed 
others for civil and for military purposes. In addition to direct expenditures, the 
Department of Transport has given assistance to municipalities for the construction 
and development of airports totalling $3,707,311. 


— 
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3.—Capital and Ordinary Expenditures and Revenues of the Department of 
Transport in Connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-45 4 


Norr.—Compiled from Department of Transport Records. 


Total 
Item 1943 1944 1945 as at Mar. 
31, 1945 
Capital Expenditures $ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil aviation Leics: Soe eid eee ae ee 1,356,788 716,719 803,240 | 11,286, 810 
Wik apOropria tiOnesseke eee et eee ee ee 698, 631 1,506,372 "| 6,682,241 9, 120, 869 
Meteorolosicaljavaation: / sien. del en Lee Nil Nil Nil 11, 060° 
Meteorological aviation, War appropriation.... 60, 483 157, 857 43,392 261, 732 
ASE DOE Ain Eo) Ole Uae ea Cera eee Rey ene, Men af MAR UMA aN. 123, 471 271,446 706,495 | 4,600,142 
Wiarrappropri ations .% sae se ncaa erie 135, 192 107, 599 141, 253 454,451 
Totals, Investments..................... 2,374,565 | 2,759,993 | 8,376,621 | 25,735,070! : 
1943 1944 1945 
Ordinary Expenditures and Revenues $ $ $ 
Expenditures— 
Ai Services aca lnistra vlonsc dnc acpi es coe etek eee 10,386 9,964 8, 876 
@ontrolor civilia ylation, cance see ee eee 217, 084 200, 334 229,137 
Grants to neroplanes elubis ws.c. i ha. nee Sees eo oe 5,700 6, 700 5, 050 
Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 
WEN Er OUB TS Cac Wen eens Aen MERRY Uy SRD epars Nine Aree Yar | 552, 854 692,168 850, 896 
Metéeorologicalcayviation ee vc. Seen. ee oe eee ee 402,779 436, 984 462,895 
Radio Aviation we deat (eid) eesty boil cee oe ere 671,352 721,719 800,220 
Government Employees Compensation Act............... 6, 645 8,293 8, 691 
Totals, Expenditures.....................000000, 1,866,800 | 2,076,162 2,365,765 
Revenues— 
Private alr pilots Ceri CAvESs soe lee cee ee coe eee 101 30 Ne 
Atroralt registraviGitebar 4.1.0 sacucete melts heen eRe 400 230 345 
AITHORG LRCONGOE cas emer: bay re ue noua ee Reema Se Ie ee 20 10 20°4 
Airworthiness certificates............ RO ee I oleae ce 165 370 110 
Scheduled air transport service licences.............-..eeeeeee. 240 Nil 15 
Fines-Air Regulations A chile: lessee te 25 106 160 
Mireratodanding T66siiun use k oc URAC ae ee ee 28, 272 34,313 37, 684 
Rassen per tollasc. smears eter: oes aad eta ee oe er etna cn eee 327 349 
RONtAS We airpor tare Ae. ce cae 6 ee eke eet eee 9,539 16, 423 14, 561 
Outside and hangar space'rental..:...........00cceeeccescvcece 6,435 0,133 6, 892 
Service charges at Hinportes... ncn lear cee eee Di ite Nil Nil * 130 
Rentavoled ui preity hot ees ocr cocoa oe ae eae os 2,176 3, 885 
Rentalgatwadio ranges viv... cern bihecoe ies ctitst ee ee ee 88 88 539 
Rentals—employees’*quarters..:.....-<sss0c+ce cess eaetavetecs 13, 397 13, 637 14, 146 
Winport radio Ber vice tO Bir cralts. °c. + <6 le eee 4,775 3, 450 7, 184 
iad Gwmpesunge tolla wes ste ho aud deo cau, Rives ae RES by a 837 2,735 952 
Employee's transportationfecss.a teen ae nee ee eee 1,340 L573 447 
Miseellancons—-civil VOtey 4... sikuiskwb moles BERR ots A Nil 11, 840 16,968 — 
Totals; Revenmesisy. (204 wad Oe NG oe 65,961 92,463 104,639 _ 
Miscellaneous revenues relating to War appropriation.......... 69, 166 106,108 | — 162,108 


‘In addition to the above, expenditures for construction and development of Airways and Airports — 
from Unemployment Relief Appropriations to the extent of $3,811,739 were made by Department of National — 
Defence prior to establishment of Department of Transport in 1936. There was also a payment of 
$85, 260, 822 covering acquisition of United States and other war installations in Canada and Labrador. 
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The capital expenditures made by commercial air carriers for property as 

reported for the end of 1944 are shown in Table 4. No statistics are available 

regarding expenditures on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments or by private individuals. 


= 4.—Cost of Property, Revenues and Expenditures for Licensed and Unlicensed 
Commercial Air Carriers in Canada, 1944 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item 
Licensed Unlicensed Total 
$ $ $ 
Cost of Property— 

JEN VITS eA peas a Snes ae Se ER OPC CER RES EN ee a 5, 596, 969 311, 851 5, 908, 820 
PRUTCHE ONES ps oo oe sc ioth ee ip eee has Dies odin Moles 2,611,714 21,796 2,633,510 
2 Binldings andumprovements.. 6s Od. oes ole caw 2,014, 523 87, 547 2,102,070 
HE Ser6 SY ERT ON (Sy te eter ae e=nie  ot k Re 2,402,715 71,649 2,474, 364 
, Totals, Cost of Property................... 12,625,921 492,843 13,118,764 

_ Revenues and Expenditures— 
AR EMOMUCTEME Re Eee tra tian ban freer ome eaee ake hci oceania cars 16, 710, 544 408, 747 17,119, 291 
MAXDENULUITES Mee T el Fibs Pelton hoki ott wean. 17, 441, 134 406, 212 17, 847, 346 


Subsection 2.—Employees and Salaries and Wages 


The numbers of civil air personnel licensed in recent years is shown in Table 1, 

p. 697. However, those figures include pilots and engineers in the employ of the 

Dominion Government and of private individuals as well as those not employed at 

all in the ordinary sense; licensed personnel of these classes are not included in the 
Classes shown in Table 5 


5.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1944 


Provincial Commercial - 
Class of Employee Government Canadian Total 
No. $ No. $ No. ane} 
Be CPA OUICETS: ens ss Gate t es eens ees 5 17, 778 48 326, 416 53 344, 194 
ME. ea IS tas cas Agee ec: 6 7,249 797 1,184,211 803 1,191,460 
(LE) RELA CBr SSS ee 20 57, 116 Bulg) 1,576,020 337 1,633,135 
ECTS AS AI eee 2 ee re 28 68, 082 294 715,384 322 783, 466 
_ Mechanics and other aircraft employees. 11 24, 828 LEH omma ene 40 mod 1, 686 2,765,439 
PEHerEMPlOYeeS)... 0.5. cs ecg swe aed 5 7,041 995 | 1,629,193 1,000 1, 636, 234 
Totals!....... ty th ee ee 75 182,093 | 4,126 | 8,171,835 || 4,201 8,353,928 


1 Exclusive of 131 employees paid $253,116—Canadian domiciled employees of United States carriers. 


Section 4.—Aerial Traffic 


Table 1, p. 697, shows large increases in passenger traffic during the years 
from 1940 to 1944. The amount of freight carried by aircraft grew rapidly, increas- 
ing from 2,372,467 lb. in 1931 to a record of 24,317,610 lb. in 1937; it decreased 
considerably during the war years, amounting to 12,430,645 lb. in 1944 due mainly 
_ to the decline in the gold-mining industry and the restrictions in the use of aircraft 
: _ for trapping and other operations. In the years before the War a large part of the 
air freight was mine machinery and supplies to gold-mining companies. Many of 
__ these mines, located in the northern parts of Quebec, Ontario and the Western Prov- 
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—— 


\ 


inces and in the Northwest Territories, were accessible only by canoe in the summer 
and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation was the 
cheapest and most effective method of transportation. Further information — 
regarding air-mail services appears in Part VIII of this Chapter, p. 722. | 


Statistics for international carriers include only traffic over Canadian territory 
for both Canadian and foreign operators. A small traffic across Canadian territory 
and between foreign stations is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers 
operating international routes are included both as ‘‘International” and ‘‘Canadian” 
but duplications are excluded in the totals. 


6.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1943 and 1944 


Provincial Inter- Canadian Carriers 
Year and Item Govern- national |———-———————————_||_ Total! | 
ments Carriers! | Licensed! | Unlicensed 
1943 
Aircraft Miles Flown— ¥ 
Revenue transportation............ No. Nil 762,579 | 18,736,180 160, 877 14, 584,115 © 
Non-revenue transportation........ ve Bs 1,910 511, 361 196, 269 709,434 — 
EGtalst. cuss cies nee eene ‘ - 764,489 | 14,247,541 357,146 || 15,293, 549 
Passengers Carried— a 
EVEN ODAC a Stace) Tatas tia eh Meer eescen as No. Nil 64, 096 227,194 2,611 282, 886 — 
HNIONERCVENUCH ann ae aie tee ete eee SS eS 54,077 7,254 3, 653 31,756. 
WMotals2er nas tccne cera. i = 118,173 232, 862 6, 264 314, 642 
Passenger Miles— : 
IR@VENUG se ink ie eso Slee seems: No. Nil 8,586,746 | 92,490, 832 136,270 || 100,530, 892 
INon-revenuere teary. ce deen tees ‘ $ 320,413 | 2,267,096 275,306 2,859, 572 
Motdls lite ats, eres “ - 8,907,159 | 94,757,928 | 411,576 || 103,390, 464 
Freight Carried— eis) 
IRC ViCNMOn Rice tei bocea ntti a at kore lb. Nil 523,937 | 10,760,530 302,485 |] 11,546,777 
INTONETEVERUC 4: .jya ecko. aan eee sc cf 1,137,472 951, 696 501, 048 2,306, 786. 
. ANG Y SEEN ISS Miia Aa) Bek tout Kvtiesd TL aa - 1,661,409 | 11,675, 528 803, 528 13, 853, 563. 
Freight Ton Miles— 
BVO VEMUO Ns.) ace asebg mice Rutan ores No. Nil 95,144 | 1,399,403 8,794 1,500,179 
INOD-TEVENUEG!. suns ace home eiaaies 4 “as 9,377 193, 256 15, 591 218, 141 
Motabe ncaa hee es = 104,521 | 1,592,659 24,385 || 1,718,320. 
Mai Carre ter ktsh,t test cthoniens ir te lb. Nil 1,613,399 | 6,295,933 26,045 7,586, 809° 
Mar waVeS acho «chron este oe eck ee No. of 78,804 | 2,028,632 130 2,103, 867 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 4 
Transportation revenue............ No. cs 5, 055 94,723 1,810 101, 169 
Transportation non-revenue........ os ue 11 4,395 2,033 6,438 
Patholss SUBVEVS; CUCHs eae nee o 4,573 56 4,046 407 9,055 
1 ne ae Me s 4,573 5,122] 103, 164 4,250 || 116, 662 
Hours flown by crew............0..-- No.|  , 5,440 15,245 | 234, 060 4,399 257, 815 
Hours flown by passengers........... Ge il 59, 087 503, 089 4,179 562, 337° 
Horse power hours flown by aircraft. ’000 1,762 9,392 154, 160 1,100 165, 487 
Gasoline consumption............... gal. 86, 440 620,8643) 5,507,057 67,804 || 6,064,455 


Lubricating oil consumption......... es 1, 838 6, 218 113,339 1,873 117, 876 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 703. \ 
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6.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1943 and 1944—concluded 


Provincial Inter- Canadian Carriers 
Year and Item Govern- national |———————___—_—_——__||_ Total! 
ments Carriers! | Licensed! } Unlicensed 
1944 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation............ No. 1,006,418 | 14,335,415 320, 602 15, 568, 559 
Non-revenue transportation........ rf 3, 506 463, 293 154, 112 620, 803 
OLAS ens cabot se s 1,009,924 | 14,798,708 474,714 || 16,189,362 
Passengers Carried— 
BY RUUD a ican. ursnEd our Sekittins heats No 101,579 279,281 5,371 371,397 
INONERG VERUC SE ot fee Cale oe eee cca ike WY 55, 967 11,036 2,785 32,541 
JUDE bean ran id aac teed a 157, 546 290,317 | 8,156 403, 938 
Passenger Miles— 
IL GV ONUG Ss shea re het ease aie «bk and ave No. 11,142,101 | 100,630,251 247,303 || 111,127,010 
INONePGVenuers.. hee eek cckr toes ue 213,262 | 2,334,199 215, 764 2,759,319 
Otals Aas scene ns. o 11,355,363 | 102,964,450 463,067 || 1138, 886,329 
Freight Carried— 
MPP TLGVENUC cc oan. saeco dhe te lb. 601,861 | 9,298,859 662,752 || 10,522,932 
INOD-FOVENUG: <2 csiie%..ccied 0.50 one < 1, 020, 367 889, 298 306, 255 1,907,713 
MEOU ISS 7 ets sere i dines ‘ 1,622,228 | 10,188, 157 969,007 |} 12,480,645 
Freight Ton Miles— 
PRG VONUChis os keatree wontiin soe weet eak No. 82,749 | 1,303,200 24,365 1,406, 679 
UNion-revention? so. so foe. oe ad eee % 8, 580 244,028 8,977 261, 507 
PE OEUE ret ccs. Says cur i 91,329 | 1,547,228 33, 342 1, 668, 186 
Mail Carried...... iSO ADE lb. 1,934,923 | 5,682,943 30, 487 7,296, 265 
BRON NILES se i ee on tele ce No. 78, 946 1,996, 852 279 2,072,129 
. Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue............ No. 6, 332 96, 256 3,747 105, 815 
Transportation non-revenue........ ee 28 3, 755 1,526 5, 308 
Patrols, surveys, etc............... Fs 112 5,385 452 11,299 
MObaIS rs dene ore eck s =f 6,472 105,396 5, 725 122, 422 
= Hours flown by crew.........c.e.e006 No. 19, 841 249, 894 5, 725 279, 943 
Hours flown by passengers........... a 71, 938 640, 587 5 late} 712,373 
Horse power hours flows by aircraft.. ’000 12,548 168, 597 1, 654 183, 556 
Gasoline consumption.............0% gal. 768, 221 5, 963, 459 100, 846 6,651, 414 
Lubricating oil consumption......... ss 4,604 95, 084 2,692 101,040 
1 Includes statistics of international routes of Trans-Canada Air Lines; duplications are eliminated 
in the totals. * Duplications are eliminated in totals. 3 Purchased in Canada only. 


¢.—Civil Air Traffic in Canada, by Province of Origin, 1944 
eee ————————————————— 


Origin Passengers Freight Maill 
No. lb. lb. 

Bree iL ward Tolan... cosmos aks coceg eccstaoae Didbebieact. 12, 369 3,150 221, 269 
MPI COLISS TRL CIS Ue (ha iS en Jag ek Oa oe 22,260 139, 828 215,177 
NIRS RDM WSC Sesh oe 5 5.5. tea 0 55 RE los § AEs Sek eS ea 16,177 65, 435 565, 450 
ORE EES: BRS Sor Aen td. emer eee ane 68, 312 1, 767, 620 987,690 
RNR ie EE ie heh 5 LE EE Fe 0h i das Wily dhe Sous Sard Gace SS SE 78, 580 3,998, 561 1,176,328 
MEER re atl oe ne Cree Wises ws ace, 14, 909 1, 950, 824 489,700 
BRK AtCHE WAN! sats. o/c « fdoecee aelaste Ba RRS ae ATE Sele 38 12,030 144, 646 206, 932 
ER ere sl ees hon ei yer oN, gO De LOE ce be 28,249 705, 956 1,091, 207 
MR OAR Des 5 oc hee he at, acai das ca kcal 46, 4381 599, 948 705, 881 
RIOR ery an. On gatcwe Wine! aks Onl Gere 1s 9,617 291,420 213,150 
MEGS LOITICOTIOR 5 3 & os. ..c.c vices dacs ¥ics van) wesievaravd gele ca 5, 884 451, 146 62,383 
Foreign countries...........2.0.se eens. SSR AL Me rane 56,579 404, 403 356, 615 
ER O GANS hse ite Sens AUREL I crs Fiche as, PEN Se Ge 371,397 10,522,932 6,291,782 
eRUWOON LOTGINN COUNLTICS. ... 6 ccc ence cosas secccccccevadccces 20, 846 659, 970 1,004, 483 
GUANO LD OLAS 305.05 4s ee oars ee aa 392,243 11,182,902 7,296,265 


1 Includes duplications where mail is carried over more than one route. 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 


Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by 
the Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object 
is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where the amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter 
the field but where the public interests require that there should be communication. 
Thus, these facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settle- 
ments around the coast of Cape Breton Island; cable services to Campobello, Grand  _ 
Manan, and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island and a 
number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph services along the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle; 
-cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario; some lines to 
northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska 
and Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around 
the coast of Vancouver Island and to fishing, lumbering and mining settlements 
along the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining 
centres in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line from Ashcroft, B.C., 
to Dawson and other settlements in Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical 
disadvantages. 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. 


1.—_Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, 1933-44 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920-30 will be found at p. 722 of the 1988 Year Bcok and for 1931-32 at 
p. 687 of the 1943-44 edition. 


: O. ; Money 
Gross |Operating Net Pole Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- 
Year Operating} Line : 2 Offices SEY Trans- 
Revenue | Expenses Revenue |Mileage Mileage|ployees! Land grams? fertad 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 


1933..| 9,267,715) 8,122,964) 1,144,751] 52,112) 365,489} 5,263} 4,115/10,112,916] 1,597,044] 3,632,910 
1934..) 9,972,627} 8,436,144) 1,536,483} 52,406) 366,706} 5,624]  4,171/10,545,641] 1,691,477] 3,950, 854 
1935..| 9,741,394) 8,416,329) 1,325,065} 53,034) 365,518] 5,903}  4,103/11, 138,885] 1,297,454] 3,834, 458 
1936..|10, 378,873) 8,710,349] 1,668,524) 52,907) 363,180] 6,064)  4,121/12, 735,186] 1,391,903] 4,296, 738 


1937../11, 410,833) 9,467,398} 1,942,935] 53,001] 369,411] 6,401)  4,761/18, 456,330] 1,488,767] 4,.550, 731 
1938..|10,611, 207) 9,399,631) 1,211,576] 52,408} 373,283) 6,347}  4,900)12,814, 234] 1,404,244] 4, 103,690 
1939..}10, 474, 489) 9,297,902) 1,176,587} 52,464) 374,550] 6,339}  4,845/12,462,912] 1,492,389) 3,539, 98S 
1940..|10, 922,674] 9,625,035) 1,297,639} 52,396] 380,318] 6,588}  4,781/12,732,082] 1,657,148] 3,118, 166 


1941..}12,777, 920) 10,878, 222) 1,899,698] 52,246) 379,794] 7,272} 4,832)14,281,570] 2,251,979] 3,868, 046 
1942../14, 826, 431/11,925,417) 2,901,014] 52,418) 381,953] 7,544] 4,979/15,422,131| 2,831,549] 5,439,889 

19433.|16, 955, 280/12, 942,108} 4,013,180] 52,414] 384,350} 8,330}  4,908]16, 469,564] 3,013,752] 7,677,080 
1944..)16, 986, 491/14, 404, 835) 2,581,656] 52,414) 387,677] 8,050}  4,834/16,445, 450] 2,324, 863] 8, 242, 926 


_ 1Excludes commission operators. 2 Excludes messages relayed to the United States. 3 Re- a 
vised since the publication of the 1945 Year Book. 
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Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic Coast and two on the Pacific. In addition, there — 


are eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 


The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 


- 1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 


controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 


to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by 


a partnership of the Governments of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia 


and Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 


Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables, and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 


_ legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 


in June, 1929. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical. account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,174 telephone systems existing in 1944 included 


_ the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 


smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together 
with the system operated by the Dominion Department of Public Works and 


_ National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also 


‘included 26 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 


Fort William and Port Arthur. Of the 2,375 co-operative telephone companies 
no fewer than 1,123 were in Saskatchewan alone, 788 in Alberta and 212 in Nova 
Scotia. The largest among the 535 stock companies operating telephone systems 
in 1944 were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. 
Over 59 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 


_ phone Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 56 p.c. of the total 


for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the years 1934-44 there has been an increase 
of over half a million (554,894) in the number of telephones in use, representing 
an increase in telephones per 100 population of 31-5 /p.c. 

Of the 1,751,923 telephones in Canada in 1944, 989,103 or 56 p.c. were operated 


from automatic switchboards. The remainder were operated from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switchboards 


in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in the other 
"provinces. The increase in automatic or dial telephones was greatly reduced in 


1943 and 1944 due to shortage of material and labour. 
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2.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1933-44 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-32 at 
p. 639 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line| Mileage 
Year | tems Mileage On Wie | ae nasa’ |e ene Rurali | Public Total co be ‘ 
sees |, dential Pay lath 
ation 
No. miles miles No. NOMS No. Now No. No. 
1933 ees |p oons0On| eet Llane onlotce 716) oatecos 617,532 | 209,611 24,124 |) 1,192,330 11-2 
1984 OPS Seul a r208; lode eeoaloo ool dl peoson Soom MOOD UOMImEalT s.se 24,749 1,197,029 11-1 
1935 al werseor lee 207. OLOul pt20, O10 |weoal 420s OLovOnma| meal oe mcdies 23,518 1,208, 815 11-1 
1936....| 3,063 | 210,926 | 5,197,042 | 371,401 641,229 | 229,940 23,658 || 1,266,228 11:5 J 
1937....} 3,191 | 209,767 | 5,307,884 | 386,669 676,001 | 235,763 24,361 1,322,794 11-9 
1938.2 ml oy 20eel  2bl, ca It 6001, 244 160396, O7 oul 60D) Oo! 240, 204 26,277 1,359,417 12-1 ee 
TOS RP es) Nein 2 (GOs 5,518,329 | 406,279 | 720,043 | 243,730 27, 220 1,397,272 12-3 
1940....] 3,193 | 212,680 | 5,681,594 | 421,050 | 762,331 248, 982 28,675 1,461,038 | 12-8. 
94 eee 3,209 | 213;,.393 5, 882,223 | 446,739 | 827,522 | 257,409 30,476'|| 1,562,146 13-6 
1942....| 3,192 | 217,958 | 6,014,596 | 463,827 | 867,307 | 266,176 30, 465 176270775 14-0 
1943. \...1 3,187 | 218,702) 6,057,880 | 484,429 | 901,228 | 275,202 31,303 1,692,162 14-3 
8 1944.00.44 93,1741) 220,161 6,108,070 | 504,791 928,061 | 286,521 32,5507 1,751,923 14-6 


i Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


\ 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1944 


3e 
On On On Private Branch Teles 
Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Pablie phones 4 
Province Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total | per 100 i 
Mis __|Stations Popu- “@ 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- lation 


ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 
; No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. 
daw) Shen) Be 926 1,166 142 1,425 205) 2 ond: 811 127 81 7, 260 


8-0 
Nv Bsr ae 7,541] 14,939 695) 17,259 895) 12,373) 10,474) 2,453) 1,129) 67,758) 11-1 
N. Bs. 4,805) 8,677 893) 12,682 986} 7,093} 6,403) 1,338 874), 43,751) 9-5 
Queries: 48,183) 93,148] 6,254) 107,230] 8,302) 31,337) 79,507) 11,212) 12,077] 397,245) 11-3 
Ont... 77,515) 142,981] 9,268) 263,942} 5,670) 115,062} 126,278) 26,515) 12,856] 780,087] 19-7 
Man..... 10,922) 37,601 63; 11,448) 1,274) 14,656) 15,648) 1,877) 2,249) 95,738) 13-1 
Sask....) 12,978] 27,588 367 137 L249 O27 GeO, S27 eet O00 483). 98,984) 11-7 © 
Alta....| 15,501] 38,993 28 51} 1,190} 18,482) 12,649 13; 1,068} 87,975) 10-8 
B.C.....] 21,023) 10,144 416} 89,975) 1,597) 15,388) 28,656; 4,079] 1,733] 173,011] 18-6 
Yukon.. 18} Nil Nil Nil 33 63) Nil Nil Nil 114; 23 
Totals. .| 199,412) 375,232) 18,126) 504,149) 20,163) 266,358] 287,253) 48,680). 32,550/1,751,923) 14-6 


Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances : 


Important trends for the telephone industry in Canada are indicated in Tables 
4and 5. There were setbacks in revenues, operating expenses, salaries and wages, 
etc., during the depression years, but these were not so marked as in most other 
branches of industry. 


x 
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4,—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1933-44 


Note.—Figures for the year 1911-30 will be found at p. 725 of the 1988 Year Book and for 1931-32 at 
_ p. 640 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Capitalization Cost of ees 
Ce Aik) eo oa Property Gross Operating O ied or eer Em- 
' Capital | Funded | and Revenue | Expenses he ce Wasesi.2 | Ployees? 
Stock Debt |Equipment| « ve BOR; 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ > No. 
me 1033......). 106,336, 079]165, 229, 197/330, 490,876} 55,661,617] 50,021,973] 5,639,644) 21,276,406] 18,796 
CRS. a 108, 638, 326] 162, 660, 037/331, 187,227] 57,380,171] 50,989,088} 6,891,083] 21,167,834, 17,291 
Me 198555505; 109, 776, 507/159, 785, 965/327, 754,026) 57,029,918] 50,889,780) 6,140,138) 22,283,362} 17,414 
HOS Genes cms 111, 239, 775/160, 331, 601/330, 048, 263] 59,770,591) 51,938,102} 7,832,489] 23,365,977) 17,775 
~ 1937.......|127, 289, 481/160, 558, 719/335, 810, 564) 63,288,855! 54,512,191] 8,776,664) 25,579,850} 18,413 
Me 1988... 0.5.. 128, 802, 946}1638, 398, 749]342, 227,172] 64,749,255) 55,231,173] 9,518,082) 26,020, 463 17,925 
me 1939....... 130, 507, 411/162, 168, 8941350, 160, 208} 67,438, 256] 57,383,562) 10,054,694) 26,525,374! 17,636 
mm i940:...... 132, 153, 922/160, 630, 190/339, 454,188} 72,008,157) 62,266,583) 9,741,574] 27,147,055} 18,696 
fe 1941... ... 133, 807, 363/163, 938, 306/372, 639,967] 79.369, 496) 68,691,602) 10,677,894) 29,003,719} 20,103 
1942... 135, 934, 375]165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252) 75,221,887] 11,835,365} 31,580,290} 20,360 
ES eee 136, 566, 967/168, 430, 0081393, 230,035] 94,406,757] 81,894,162) 12,512,595} 33,581,699} 20,694 
1944....... 137,719, 691}161, 307, 878}401, 862, 799/101, 082,353] 87,739, 283] 13,343,070] 37,261,134) 21,978 
us Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 
5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1944 
Cost of , 
‘ Salaries 
Capital Property ‘Gross Net 
Province Liability and Revenue Expenses Income rey Employees 
? Equipment rs 
> $ $ $ $ $ $ 
» P.E. Island.... 833,287 | 1,258,060 303, 448 214,070 89,373 104, 292 113 
Nova Scotia...| 10,374,659 | 13,958,258 | 3,861,058 | 2,205,629 | 1,655,429 | 1,318,577 929 
_ New Brunswick] 6,461,984 | 9,996,606 | 2,683,596 | 1,780,166 853,480 | 1,075,943 675 
Quebec........ 167,823, 5502] 91,077,303 | 66,076,2412) 41,720,8632| 24,355,3782| 10,379, 237 5,285 
me Ontario........ 7,336, 619 2/170, 530,985 | 38,386,2882) 2,620,056 766, 2822] 15,725, 6385 8, 962 
») Manitoba...... 17,094,259 | 24,550,805 | 4,871,202 | 2,442,046 | 2,429,156 | 1,798,989 1,178 
_ Saskatchewan .| 34,007,668 | 34,626,690 | 5,714,722 | 4,690,664 | 1,024,058 | 1,180,613 8393 
Me Alberta........ 28,942,508 | 19,408,069 | 5,276,523 | 2,865,945 | 2,410,578 | 1,535,178 1,184 
British 
~ Columbia....} 26,088,135 | 36,429,460 | 8,946,763 | 6,337,179 | 2,609,584 | 4,133,422 2,809 
me Yukon......... 65,000 31,568 12,517 12,728 —211 9,248 4 
= Totals....... 299,027,559 | 401,862,799 | 101,082,353 | 64,889,316 | 36,193,007 | 37,261,134 21,978 
/ 1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Co. in Quebec 
and Ontario are included in Quebec. 3 Excludes employees and wages for rural systems. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
~ by actual count on days of normal business and, after adjustment for incompleted 


‘distance calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through 
or completed. 
50871—45} 
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6.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
1936-44 


Norts.—Statistics for 1928-35 are given at p. 718 of the 1939 Year Book, 


Lone Total Averages per Telephone 
Year Gols || Distance“) - Cota. | cent laa On eee 
Calls Capitat Local Pisianed Total 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TOSGRR a rose 2,444,517, 000 27,990,000 | 2,472,507,000 226 1,931 22-1 1, 953 
LOS TAR er eae 2,582, 984, 000 30, 823,000 2,613, 807, 000 237 1, 953 23-3 ih, 946 
1938 eee cee 2,592, 803, 000 80, 289, 000 2,623,092, 000 235 1,907 22-3 1, 929 
1OBO Resa. eek 2,742,739, 000 31,611,000 2,774, 350, 000 246 1, 963 22-6 1, 986 
L940 oes 2,864, 215, 000 34, 888, 000 2,899, 103,000 255 1,960 23-9 1,984 
194 1 es eee 2,971,780, 000 39, 747, 000 3,011, 527,000 262 1, 902 25-4 1,927 
194 Mae eee 2,954, 644, 000 44, 230, 000 2,998, 874, 000 257 1,81a 27°2 1,842 . 
LOAS Wheat e 2,929,446, 000 50,348, 000 2,979, 794, 000 252 1,731 29-8 1,761 


ee Ser: 2,955, 975, 000 56,678,000 | 38,012,653, 000 252 1,687 32-4 1,720 


3 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 127. 


PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS x3 


The Canada Year Book, 1945, at pp. 644-646, gives an outline of the: develop- 
ment of administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. 


Section 1.—Administration 


Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing 


All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of — 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and q 
monitoring of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio — 
Division. There were 85,896 radio stations of all classes inspected by departmental 4 
radio inspectors during 1945. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in 
radio are conducted by the inspection staff of the Radio Division. Certificates — 
of all classes to the number of 12,713 were issued up to Mar. 31, 1945. . 


The Radio Regulations for ship stations issued under the Canada Shipping i 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain — 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required. 


To ensure safety of life at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, — 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent — 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located ; 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency — 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- j 
ality, and for seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, ships of foreign and Canadian registry, while in Canadian ports, 
are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety certificates. . 
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| > ! 1.—Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1941-45 
: Class of Station 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Y 
: No No No. No No 
m Coast (Government) ...................6. 27 29 29 29 , 29 
__. Marine direction-finding (Government). 13 13 13 13 13 
_ Aeronautical direction-finding (Govern- 
x PYACIU) hejers Geis oe hice cee Ch cle ws ee sche oe 2 2 2 1 1 
. prio (GOVErmMeNt) os... 6c eeck va ecs ooce. 42 65 §4 69 69 
me «Ship (commercial) ...............ceceu ees 416 489 512 628 800 
_ - Ship (commercial receiving only)..... bia 61 85 64 46 23 
_ Radio beacon (Government)............. 29 26 28 32 37 
; adiophone (Government)............... 10 12 12 12 15 
Weather-reporting (Government)........ 1 1 1 5 6§ 
BANA CMD Ref erate ane Ta RR cyaheeFote ae vio. ni's Getaserastc ate hele’ 1 1 1 1 1 
Mimited cobst:. st .... occ llle. 5 6 6 6 6 
Me Public commercial ........... 0.00. cacc0se 77 85 85 52 R3 
m Private commercial.................0004. 1, 120 1,184 1,292 1,346 1,420 
~ . Muricipal police private commercial 
AVC O 6 Oo BRE Soe Saar en Ree Oe a Nil 5a 64 66 73 
_ Private commercial broadeasting........ 98 102 102 115 139 
; Operated by Canadian Broadcasting 
; Corporation). owe ce ken ok 18 18 15 28 41 
Operated by private owners.......... 83 84 8&7 8&7 98 
MRDErUNeN CAD ys. a se cits onied ooex 46 52 
PIVALE TECEIVINE 2.0... kc cee ce canon 1,454,717 1,623,489 1,728,880 1,770,900 1,759,100 
evadio training school... o..sssecsces.. 9 9 10 11 
punoliced wirornit:: 200. 2/2. okt 149 138 143 150 161 
Aeronautical ground to air....... SE Bae 2 2 2 66 80 
eronautical radio range (Government). 44 54 55 
Commercial receiving................... 105 120 125 121 129 
Commercial receiving (special).......... 86 99 96 95 99 
Fan marker (Government).............. 2 2 6 3 5 9 
Monitoring stations (Government)....... - - = 5 5 
Direction finding stations, short-wave 
COORGERIIPNG) sorte stekeseteicwesae cee, - - - 3 3 
‘ ORAS a auide sane Pattee Os 1,457,063 1,626,113 1,731,641 1,373,832 1,762,341 
SB SA Sai a mG a rn a er es cee cs 
4 1 All licences for privately owned experimental stations and for all amateur experimental stations were 
suspended at the outbreak of war in September, 1939. 2 Includes licences issued free, numbering 


"8,375 in 1945, 7,896 in 1944, 7,465 in 1943, 6,908 in 1942 and 6,796 in 1041, 


According to the number of private receiving licences shown in Table 2 as 
having been issued in each province in the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, the estimated 
_ population per receiving licence was: Prince Edward Island, 9-0 ; Nova Scotia, 7-5; 
_ New Brunswick, 8-8; Quebec, 7-8; Ontario, 6-4; Manitoba, 6-9; Saskatchewan, 
_ 6-5; Alberta, 6-3; British Columbia, 5-8; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 37-0; 


4 and for Canada as a whole 6-9. 
‘Ss 


3 


; 
ey 


a.—Private Receiving Licences! Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1939-45 


a 


Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

~ No. No. No. No. . No. No. No. 
_ Prince Hdward Island........ 5, 209 5, 694 6,337 8, 962 8, 516 10, 583 10, 228 
meova Scotia................,. 51, 622 55,796 62, 496 71,776 81, 524 79, 887 82, 694 
_ New Brunswick............ é 35, 050 37,729 41,758 48,728 52, 745 52, 698 53, 240 
BMPPUGDSC. vo. css le cee ee ees 295, 920 318,387 346, 328 400, 902 436, 288 455,053 456, 825 
PIO, SS Fold coec cee cs 497, 858 520, 503 558, 780 604, 981 637, 116 647, 167 627, 348 
LEN) 6: 79,295 89, 704 94,357 104, 384 108, 435 110, 249 106, 144 
Beraskatchewan................ 68, 625 98, 707 109, 713 122,304 127, 529 128, 754 129, 298 
MePIDETtA. .. 2... kee eee ee 88, 357 104, 283 108, 649 122, 489 126, 525 128, 950 130, 209 
» British Columbia............ 106, 169 113, 945 125, 714 138,191 149, 481 157, 060 162, 655 
Yukon and N.W.T........... 97 409 585 772 ORS 499 459 
MN Dae a 1,223,502 | 1,345,157 | 1,454,717 | 1,623,489 | 1,728,880 | 1,770,900 | 1,759,100 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 8,375 in 1945, 7,896 in 1944, 7,465 in 1943, 6,998 in 1942, 6,796 
1941, 5,862 in 1940 and 4,557 in 1939, 
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Subsection 2.—-Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Administration 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1939, the licence fee for private commercial broadcasting © 
stations was $50. Since that date, however, the fee has been determined by the - 
power of the station and the density of population within its service radius and — 
varies from $50 per annum in the case of low-power, short-wave, and non-commercial — 
university stations, to $10,000 per annum in the case of 50 kw. commercial stations. 


3.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Services, Department of Transport, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-45 ~— 


Item 1942 1943 - 1944 1945 ; 
$ $ $ $ 
Expenditures 
Administration of Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 123, 769 130, 636 142, 691 139, 397 
Radio Direction-Finding Station, Radiobeacon and 
Radiotclegraph Stations—operation and maintenance 626, 796 664, 370 662, 890 700, 035 
Suppression of local electrical ImterieroneGs hese ee 140, 548 131,774 141, 586 164,357. 
Issue of radio receiving licences...:........00..0ee ee 168, 065 189, 835 199, 729 188, 2738 
Airways and Airports, Radio— : 
Operarionand am ainvenane@rarc, «cb wake en cisercis ore 586, 540 635, 352 716,061 800, 220 
CORSERUCTIONE NS Aerial at he ee rately Meee he tes ae 273,068 123, 471 272, 796 707,140 
AVA a ppropriadlonien acs nee hehe aU ols eta Rt sohre cope eke cielo 391, $32 1,078,088 iL 727, 213 2,171, 7274 
Totals, Expenditures.................:..| 2,340,418 | 2,953,526 3,862,966 4,871,14 
4 - a, SST 
Revenues 
CoOmmMercialAtraniGsvOllShemumuiie rs aiseae meee aaa ne 43, 220 41,093 69, 942 78, 619° 
FVeCeinaniT MICEN Cems er metre miele in fie ye aaceee ei chp ee 3,649,658 | 3,890,678 | 3,982,913 3, 963, 201 
Brovdcast licen cetees tus, cee dus sei cee kane eretmieney? 23, 150 34,350 35, 150 37,600 
Ophercshcence fecsmeanc ccs seers ae crass ie ee naan oer 13, 954 14, 992 15, 984 15, 555 
TPinéean dsforier Gunes sea Rn acetals aoe hola a he Ca ee everete 12,375 12,545 19, 254 23,016 
Fxa rnin ation lees acumen weomerae ae mackie mites ces cig steve ees 1, 284 1,506 1, 443 1,407 
Puab lication cy be ek eae. el Phe ee the hats eaeee 1,304 1,670 1,332 894 
Rental or quarters: (Gmployees) uc ects. chine eller PEST Bil SAE 42,951 56, 815 
Mis Gellaneouss carat scien Oe ee woh are pba doe nats o ererae Nil 1,428 2,309 31,744 
Totals, Revenues...................-005 3,778,576 | 4,032,029 | 4,191,278 4,208,851 


$2-50 per annum). Free licences are issued for crystal receiving sets and to blin d 
persons, schools, hospitals and charitable institutions; also for receiving sets 
installed in barracks, mess-halls, canteens or recreational rooms for the gratuito s 
entertainment of members of naval, military or air forces and merchant seamen} 
and sets operated by persons whose names appear on the diplomatic list of the 
Department of External Affairs and consuls general of career as listed in the Annua: 
Report of the Department of External Affairs. 


Exact figures of revenues received from private receiving licences are not avail 
able by provinces. This is partly due to the fact that commissions paid for the 
issuance of licences vary according to the classification in which the issue falls, that 
is, post office, radio dealer, house-to-house vendor, etc. In Table 4, therefor e 
total revenue received from the sale of private receiving licences has been estimated 
according to the number of licences issued in each province. \ a 
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4.—Revenues from Private Receiving Licences Issued in Canada, by Provinces, 
uy Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-45 


: Norr.—The figures in this table are approximations only. Comparable figures for 1933-38 will be found 
_ . at p. 722 of the 1940 Year Book. 


- Province 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

_ Prince Edward Island........ 11, 929 12,075 13, 335 18, 568 17, 586 21,521 21,009 
4 POA SCOUIN S. cand e terns on 118,214 | 125,763 140, 346 160, 236 182, 284 178, 472 185, 603 
m New Brunswick.............. 80, 265 85,364 94,016 108, 607 117,608 117, 403 119, 493 
REDO GS ar ue. het vores 677,657 | 735,521 | 797,892 | 921,030 |1,001,362 |1,044,230 | 1,047,983 
OT Pees het te Fs 1,140,095 |1,194,050 {1,281,236 |1,385,777 |1,460,397 |1,482, 491 1, 486, 984 
BREEN Diy. ok ete c sone einct chs 181, 586 197,311 207, 268 228,218 237,611 241,191 233,781 
Mm Saskatchewan........:.ssce0¢ 145,701 | 203,757 | 224,924 | 249,979 | 261,336 | 264,056 267,070 
PS OTb a tt iatn. ons ee the eS oe 2 202, 338 222,695 231,729 260, 221 269, 5388 274, 139 278,014 
British Columbia............ 243,127 | 259,749 | 287,249 | 315,512 | 341,543 | 358,475 372,408 
Nikon.and NeWed, fee. ce. 909 783 1, 13% Lott 1,413 936 856 
PE OUAIS SR ctr ack eck %801,821 | 3,037,068 | 3,279,126 | 3,619,659 | 3,890,678 | 3,982,914 3,963,201 


ee ee rae ete ele os Ne eae Wo MUO AW Chi ee 
Subsection 3.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference 


Twenty-four cars equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation 
of interference to radio reception operate from permanent inspection offices located 
in 21 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars interview 
broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the actual source. 
Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference can be suppressed 

_ effectively and economically. The owners of the interfering apparatus are advised 
of the results of the tests carried out and are given full information regarding the 
most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the interference. 


The Radio Division has been co-operating with the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion in drafting specifications on interference suppressors and measurements of 
radio interference, also on interference from street railways, power lines, motor- 
vehicles, low voltage apparatus, ete. The Headquarters Staff works closely with the 
Inspection Board of the United Kingdom and Canada, and the Department. of 
_ National Defence on problems of interference caused by electrical equipment in 
_ mniilitary vehicles, aircraft and ships. Many special types of interference suppressors 
_ have been developed and have proven superior to those previously used. 


5.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1045 
BA No. No. No. No. No. 
a. Investigations 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines..... 2,521 2,022 1, 067 1,275 eoin 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances... .. ay 2,447 1, 549 1,472 1, 808 


2 Defective receivers and radio apparatus............ 1,084 839 501 518 507 


-_-———————— | -—————qqeS | um] 


UME NEES. mia Ss uit 5 Ae he hid Aulsts as 6,717 3,308 3,117 3,265 3,532 


Action Taken 


fs 
¢ 
i Sources definitely reported cured................... 6, 092 4,497 2, 803 2,956 3,092 


Sources not yet reported cured...............0e000. 523 698 245 241 379 
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Section 2.—Operation of Radio-Communications 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Radio Stations 


Department of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of : 
stations provide a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. These net- — 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic — 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait, and sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three — 
networks are interlocking. The Department of Transport maintains communica- — 
tion between Ottawa and the east and west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by ~ 
means of high-frequency stations. 


During the fiscal year 1944-45, Government radiotelegraph stations on the east 
coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 515,708 — 
messages or 17,724,696 words, compared with 456,503 messages or 15,873,102 
words handled during 1943-44. 


6.—T ype of Service Performed and Areas Served by Marine Radio Stations, as at 
Mar. 31, 1945 


Area Served 


No. 
Service TS Of 
Gulf of Hudson Bay, 
Performed Great Lakes St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast a 
East Coast Sub-Arctic : 


— | | | | 


Coast Stations Clarke City, Que. Vancouver, B.C. 6 
Ellis Bay, Anticosti (VAB) 
Father Point, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


| | | 


Combined Coast Belle Isle, Nfid. Cape Hopes ro 
and Direction- Advance, Que. 
Finding Stations Resolution Island, 
N.W.T. 
Combined Coast, Camperdown, N.S. | Nottingham Pachena, B.C. 8 
Direction-Find- Canso, N.S. Island, N.W.T. 
ing and Radio- Saint John, N.B. Chesterfield, 
telephone Sta- Yarmouth, N.S. N.W.T. 
tions Port Churchill, 
Man. 4 
Combined Coast, Lurcher Lightship Dead Tree Point, 3a 
and Radiobeacon Point Amour, Nfld. Re 4 
Stations 
Combined Coast | Kingston, Ont. Grindstone Island |Coppermine, Alert Bay, B.C. 19 
and Radiotele- |Midland, Ont. Halifax, N.S. N.W.T. Bull Harbour, B.C. 
phone Stations |Port Arthur, Ont. | North Sydney, N.S. Cape Lazo, B.C. 
Point Edward, Fame Pointe, Que. Estevan Point, B.C. 
Ont. Prince Rupert, B.C.} 
Port Burwell, Vancouver, B.C. 
Ont. (VAT) : 
Sault Ste. Marie, Victoria, B.C. 
nt. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Combined Coast, Sambro Lightship 1 
Radiobeacon and 
Radiotelephone 


Stations 


epee ee | ome 
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6.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served by Marine“Radio_ eon adil as at 
Mar. 31, 1945—concluded 


Area Served 


No. 
a Service Gulf of Hudson Ba of 
y y, 
: Performed Great Lakes St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast hee 
< East Coast Sub -Arctic sos 
$. 
~ Combined Coast, Cape Race, Nfld. 1 
S Direction-Find- 
. ing and Radio- 
beacon Stations 
ra 4 
- Radiobeacon Cove Island, Ont. |Belle Isle, N.E. Cape St. James, 36 
; Stations Long Point, ‘Ont. Nfld. B:Ce 
y Main Duck Tsland, Cape Bauld, Nfld. Langara Island, 
Ont. Cape Ray, Nfld. B.C. 
Michipicoten Cape Whittle, Que. Point Atkinson, 
3 Island, Ont. Hast Point, ee OW i B.C. 
-” Port Weller, Ont. |Flat Point, N.S. Quatsino ad 8 
3! South East Shoal,| Flower Island, Nfld. Island), B.C. 
b , Ont. Halifax Lightship Race Rocks, B.C. 
k ‘ {Slate Island, Ont.| No. 6 Triple Island, B.C. 
| Port Colborne, Heath Point, 
‘3 nt. Anticosti 
4 Gros Cap Light. |Natashquan Point, 
ship (Lake Que. 
Superior) Partridge Island, 
Burlington Bb. 
Hope Island Perroquet Island, 
Caribou Island - Que. 
A Angus Island ede des Monts, 
y ue. 
Sable Island, N.S. 
Seal Island, N.S. 
Western Head, N.S. 
West Point, 
Anticosti 
Combined Radio- St. Paul Island, N.S. 1 
____ beacon and Dir- 
- __ ection-F'inding 
: Stations 
=e ° 
- Radiotelephone Bird Rock, Que. Banfield, B.C. 12 
a Gannet Rock, N.B. Cape Beale, B.C. 
ne Little Wood Carmanah, B.C. 
Y Island, N.B. Lennard Island, 
“4 Head Harbour, B.C. 
= N.B. Merry Island, B.C. 
iq Southwest Wolf Tofino, B.C. 
_ ae Island, N.B. 
ch Machias Seal Island, 
ek N.B. 
Totals 20 42 6 22 90 


Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 
provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
E behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada and Newfoundland routes; and secondly, 
ae __ those intended for aircraft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada 
z is being rapidly developed. Aviation radio range stations now extend from coast 
_ to coast providing aid to air navigation for the Government-owned Trans-Canada 
= Air Lines as well as for any other aircraft flying such routes. 
3 


. During the fiscal year 1944-45 departmental airway radio stations handled 
1 ,/88,069 messages or 29,645,259 words, compared with 813,108 messages or 
; 10,529,903 words during 1943-44. 
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%7.—Type of Service Performed and Routes Served by Aeronautical Radio Stations, 
as at Mar. 31, 1945 


Service Performed 


Routes Served 


No, 


Trans-Canada iy 


Trans-Canada and Newfoundland and ti sete 
Transatlantic Bere 
Radio Range Stations Armstrong, Ont. Muskoka, Ont. 38 
Blissville, N.B. Nakina, Ont. 
Broadview, Sask. Neepawa, Man. 
Calgary, Alta. North Bay, Ont. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. |Ottawa, Ont. 
Clear Creek, Ont. Pagwa, Ont. 
Cowley, Alta. Penhold, Alta. 
Dafoe, Sask. Porqnis Junction, Ont. 
Dartmouth, N.S. Quebec, Que. 
Earlton Junction, Ont. |Regina, Sask. 
Greenwood, N.S. Rivers, Man. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Kenora, Ont. Stirling, Ont. 
Killaloe, Ont. Swift Current, Sask. 
Kimberley, B.C. Toronto, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. Vermilion, Alta. 
London, Ont. Windsor, Ont. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. Winnipeg, Man. 
Megantic, Que. Yorkton, Sask. 

Combined Radio Range, Radio-|Buchans, Nfld. North Battleford, Sask. 17 
telephone and Radiotelegraph|Carmi, B.C. Patricia Bay, B.C 
Stations Copper Lake, N.S. Penticton, B.C. 

Cranbrook, B.C. Princeton, B.C. 
Crescent Valley, B.C. {Sioux Lookout, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. St. Andrews, Nfld. 
Fort William, Ont. - Sydney, N.S. 
Moncton, N.B. Vancouver, B.C. 
Montreal, Que. 

Combined Direction-Finding, Shediac, N.B. i 
Radiotelephone and Radio- 
telegraph Stations \ 

Fan Marker Stations Barrington, Que. Maple Ridge, B.C. 8 

Cote St. Luc, Que. Moyie Lake, B.C. 
Greata, B.C. St. Mathias, Que. 
Hudson Heights, Que. |Woodbridge, Ont. 
Weather Reporting Stations Dore Lake, Que. Norman Lake, Que. 6 
; Fort McKenzie, Que. Port Harrison, Que. 
Nitchequon, Que. Sandgirt Lake, Lab. 

Totals, Stations Serving 
Specified Routes............ 69 1 70 

Additional Radio Range Stations, Combined Radio Range, Radiotelephone and Radiotelegraph 
Stations and Fan Marker Stations operated on behalf of the Defence Services.................0. 32 

Grand "Total. ics os fp cs Pos cas OER OE ee ee in eee 102 


Department of National Defence.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 11 permanent 
stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River and in Yukon 
on behalf of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


Department of Public Works.—Twelve stations are operated to provide 
emergency communication between the mainland and certain islands, and 9 stations 
to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits. 
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Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates one 
_ private commercial station and one experimental station at the Dominion Obser- 
vatory for the. transmission of time signals, one receiving station at Halifax, N.S., 
and 30 private commercial stations in the National Parks of Canada, together with 
4 1 other fixed private commercial station at Reindeer Station, N.W.T. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations 


q New Brunswick, 2; Quebec, 18; Ontario, 213 (including 12° aircraft stations); 
_ Manitoba, 27; Saskatchewan, 54; Alberta, 129; and British Columbia, 236, in 
4q addition to which the British Columbia Provincial Police Department operates 36 
é stations to provide communication between police headquarters and the various 
units of the force. The Police Departments of 73 municipalities throughout the 
Dominion also operate radio stations. 


" 
Provincial Governments operate radio stations as follows: Nova Scotia, 2; 
: 
: 


Subsection 3.—Privately Owned Commercial Stations 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 6 limited coast stations, 53 public 
commercial stations, and 1,420 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1945. A public commercial station situated at Drummond- 
ville, Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services to 

the United Kingdom and Australia, and a radiotelephone service to Newfoundland. 
_ These stations are owned and operated by private individuals or companies. 


The limited coast stations are, as a rule, privately owned and provide a ship- 
' to-shore communication service with ships owned or operated by the licensees 
only. Two such stations are, however, owned and operated by the Canadian 
_ Marconi Company, one situated at Louisburg, N.S., providing a long-range radio- 
_ telegraph service to ships at sea, and the other situated at Drummondville, Que., 
providing a long-range radiotelephone service to ships at sea. The facilities of these 
fs two stations are open to the general public. The services performed by commercial — 
% stations, both public and private, are many and varied. These stations are located 
_ in areas not served by telephone, telegraph, or other means of telecommunication. 
_ The majority perform point-to-point radiotelegraph or radio telephone service. 
_ These stations provide an invaluable means of contact with mining camps, lumber 


” 
mills, exploration and survey parties, trading posts, and many points that would 
_ otherwise be out of touch with current affairs. 


Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling of messages 
_ relative to the private business of the licensee. 


b Section 3.—Program Broadcasting and Regulation under the 


‘a Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 
‘ 
_ Subsection 1.—Administration of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


a 


. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the Canadian Radio 
- Broadcasting Commission on Novy. 2, 1936. This—the first nationally owned and 
~ operated broadcasting corporation in North America—has done much to further 
the aim of providing as complete a service as possible to residents of every part of 


* Revised under the direction of the General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Canada. The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
which provides that the Corporation shall consist of a Board of nine Governors 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. 
In practice, the Board of Governors determines and supervises policy, but actual 
administration and operations are under the direction of the General Manager. 
The by-laws -of the Corporation approved by the Governor in Council provide a 
formula for general administration. The administrative organization of the CBC 
consists of the following Divisions: Executive, Personnel and Administration, 
Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Information, Commercial, Broadcast 
Regulations, and Station Relations. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the CBC is charged with the responsi- 


bility of formulating regulations controlling the establishment and operation of — 


networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast in Canada and the pro- 
portion of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The 
CBC’s regulations were drawn up to ensure a certain standard in all broadcast. 
programs. ‘The CBC neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise 
-on its behalf, censorship on any matter broadcast on the air. The responsibility 
of seeing that the regulations are observed rests with the station management. 


Subsection 2.—Operations 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Act, the CBC is required to 
review all applications for licences for new stations as well as applications for in- 
creases in power and changes in frequency or changes in location. Under these — 
provisions, the licensing of extensions in broadcasting facilities involves two con- 
siderations: the first is non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of 
the CBC; and the second is that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 
and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations 
it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


CBC operates the Trans-Canada network, the Dominion network, and the : 
French network in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network is made up of 24 stations; — 
7 CBC-owned and 17 privately owned. The Dominion network is made up of 29. 
basic stations of which 28 are privately owned. The French network has 3 basic 
stations all CBC-owned and 7 privately owned supplementary stations. 


The Dominion network was inaugurated on Jan. 2, 1944, and provides alter- 
native program service to listeners and also expanded distribution facilities for 
programs of national importance, together with a number of top-ranking sponsored. 
shows. 


The total power of CBC stations, which includes four 50,000-watt transmitters, 
is 218,100 watts and of the privately owned network stations, 56,200. In developing 
the extensive coverage of the CBC network, designed to serve as much of the Do- — 
minion as possible, the needs of the rural population are considered as well as those — 
of the urban population. Quebec Province is equipped with both English and — 
French outlets. 1 


Subsidiary hookup broadcasting is controlled by the CBC, and all hookups — 
must have the authorization of the Corporation. Contractual arrangements with — 
stations for commercial hookups are handled by the Corporation’s Commercial — 
Division. 
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/ 8.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC N etworks, as at Mar. 31, 1946 
(Basic Stations) 
a 
: Notr.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC owned. 
‘ —_———o3—wo09eS= oS SS 
i. F 
3 re- 
: Station Location Power Station Location quency Power 
4 watt ; ke. watt 
| Trans-Canada Netwerk— Dominion Network—concluded 
™ CBH* Halifax TOG eC OO. Ottawa. ek nn ok 1,310 1,000 
; CJCB Sydney ff OOO CHOV. = Pembroke. sos j..n! sc 1,340 |} = 250 
CBA* = Sackville 50,000 } CFBR_ Brockville............ 1,450 100 
¥ CHSJ = Saint John aes 1,000 | CHEX Peterborough......... 1,430 1,000 
x. CFNB Fredericton Re L000 ei @ UBC ae Lorontos sae. eevee - 1,010 5,000 
be CBM* Montreal ten D000" CRP GWondon...ocn:.0n lee, 1,570 1,000 
CBO*. Ottawa 1,000} -CECO. Chatham:?:.....0..... 630 100 
CKWS Kingston 1,000 |} CFPA Port Arthur.......... 1, 230 250 
CBL*. ‘Toronto 50,000 | CJRL I OnOr ass Suet cits. Aeabas 1, 220 1,000 
ORCH “North Bay............ LOOT MCKRC 2 aWainntpes. oe vere cere 630 1,000 
CJKL Kirkland Lake LODGE Ou GeXc ane VOLK Lon joes a. ene 940! 1,000 
CKGS. Timmins)... 4... 1,000 |} CKX Brandon tes cee te ce 1,150 1,000 
CIKSOP MShelbury hase coeeek. QO) ¥,000' | CKRM . Reginaie:). osc. .cc05. 980 1,000 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie 250 | CHAB Moose Jaw............ 800 1,000 
5 CKPR Fort William.......... 1,000 } CFQC  Saskatoon............ 600 1,000 
CKY WATmMI Pe? ye os oases 15,000 |} CKBI Prince Albert 900 1,000 
rho er  WACTOUR. ct esc cess 50,000 } CFRN Edmonton............ 1, 260 1,000 
CIOGAW sHdmonton..2cc0 cede 1,000 |). CFCN  . Calgary 32. sock ccd. <. 1,010 | 10,000 
SEPANG ee Calgary Ss, cccs cess 1,000 | CJOR  Vancouver............ 600 1,000 
CIOCG. { Méethbridgees 6k. 1,000 |} CJVI Wittorra soem saree 900 2 
CFIC Ka nH OUpS ate aie eee 1,000 ||} CHWK Chilliwack........... 1,340 100 
CKOV. “Kelowna: ...:5+:..... 1,000 
SUE a Bie} ee ee coe 1,000 |French Network— 
CBR*=- "Vancouver... ....c...05 5,000 || CBJ* Chicoutimi. <ss6. 6a: 1,580 1,000 
CBV* Quebec. .eccccs cee ees 980 1,000 
Dominion Network— CBF* Montreal ovo. besces. 690 | 50,000 
CrNp a atatiaroe 00% ik 1,000 |} CHNC New Carlisle......... 610 1,000 
CJFX | -Antigonish............. 1000 CUBR Se eRimouskie ya. eonncc. 900 1,000 
CJLS Warniombhesns....0.see 100 | CHGB Ste. Anne-de-la- 
CFCY Charlottetown......... 1 POCatieres svoavtie cas 1, 230 250 
CKCW Moncton...........2... PAU MONSCONEE rade toile ee tie It eae. 1,240 250 
CKNB Campbellton.......... 1,000 }=CRVD: Val. Or: soe. 0025 os 1, 230 100 
Ye CH Sherbrooke...6 . 65.0.6: 2000 te@ ECA De Amos aise ice en: 1,340 100 
; Cre hw Montréal vo... ees os: OOO eC TCEUN = Rouynis lone eee -1, 400 250 
a ee tk hea. hes ae eee eee ee 
45,000 watits during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at 
ha 


CBC International Service (Short-Wave).—Canada’s international short- 
_ wave broadcasting facilities (1946) employ seven languages: English, French, 
Czech, Dutch, German, Spanish and Portuguese, in regular transmissions to Europe, 
the West Indies, Central and South America. During the years 1946-47, it is 
planned to increase the number of geographical areas covered regularly and to 
institute transmissions to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and during the 

_ same period, to augment the number of languages used in European transmissions. 


The CBC International Service transmitters are located at Sackville, N.B., 
while the Program and Administration headquarters are situated at Montreal, Que., 
with land lines linking the studios to the transmitter. Representatives are main- 
tained in cities in Canada and a European Office is maintained at London, England. 


Since its inauguration in February, 1945, the International Service has received 

; many thousands of letters from listeners in all parts of the world testifying to the 

ft strength with which Canadian programs are received and to the interest they have 

G aroused. Listeners receive, upon request, free illustrated monthly schedules 

giving details of programs and the times at which they may be received in all 
; 


= 


countries. Listeners’ reception reports are also verified and inquiries on trade 
_ conditions, social, scientific and educational matters are given attention. 
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The two 50,000-watt transmitters employed by the International Service can — 
operate in any of the international short-wave broadcasting bands. The frequencies — 
used depend upon climatic conditions, the geographical areas served, the time of — 
day and season. hb 


Program Service and Development.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, — 
1945, 54,962 programs representing 16,646:55 hours of broadcasting were presented © 
on the respective CBC. Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the 
total broadcasting hours, 80-4 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public- 
service programs and the remaining 19-6 p.c. to commercial presentations. Of — 
all broadcasting hours on the various networks, 17-7 p.c. were given on a national 
basis and heard simultaneously from coast to coast. | 


The figures in this section deal with network activities only; they do not include 7 
local commercial or non-commercial broadeasts by CBC or privately owned stations. © 


The Trans-Canada regional networks released 50-8 p.c. of all network broad- | 
casting hours. This figure represents the total time consumed by regional net-— 
works in the presentation of regionally originated and delayed broadcasts. It is” 
only through the presentation of programs on regional networks that the CBC is 
able to.render to the different parts of Canada complete service on news bulletins, 
and institutional, educational and specialized programs at times when they coincide | 
best with listening habits throughout the day. The fact that there are five time | 
zones further complicates broadcasting problems. q 


Dominion network operations accounted for 6-2 p.c. of total hours of broad-_ 
casting or 1,042:15 hours. This small proportion is attributable to the fact that the 
Dominion network operates only during the evening hours. During the past year, ” 
the Dominion network operated on a daily average of 2:50 hours as compared with 
the Trans-Canada average daily operation of 28:30 hours, calculated on a time- 
consuming basis and including simultaneous multiple Trans-Canada network opera- 
tions. Of the 1,042:15 total hours of Dominion network broadcasting, 517 40. 
were devoted to sustaining programs and 524:35 to commercial. | - i 


An interesting point to be noted in a comparison of Dominion network and 
Trans-Canada non-commercial service is that approximately two-thirds of Dominio L 
non-commercial hours were scheduled nationally and one-third regionally, in 
contrast to Trans-Canada non-commercial service, where one-sixth was carried 
nationally and five-sixths regionally. One reason for this difference is that, since 
the Dominion network operates almost exclusively during peak evening hours, 
there is not the same need to set up regionalized networks to take care of school 
broadcasts, agricultural and other public-service programs designed for release at 
convenient times throughout the day in the five different time zones. 


Of all non-commercial program hours 85 p.c. were originated by the CBC 
8-9 p.c. were broadcasts from United States networks and 6-1 p.c. from the BBC. 
Table 9 shows the proportion of total time devoted to sustaining as compared. 
with commercial programs and analyses those directed to music as compared with 
the spoken word. | : wi 


In order to give adequate service to French-speaking listeners, 26-6 p.c. of all 
sustaining program hours and 30-9 p.c. of commercial hours were devoted exclusive 
to the French network. These figures represent a total of 4,571:05 hours of broad: 
casting. In addition to the foregoing, the French network also earried 410:20 
hours of non-commercial and commercial service from either the Trans-Canada 01 
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Dominion networks. On the whole, the analysis of program categories of 

French network broadcasting is very similar to that on the English network, the 
main difference being the scheduling of a greater proportion of classical music and 
_ dramatic programs on the French network. 


= 
i 9.— Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1945 
‘ ; Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular sub-items. 
t 
: f Sustaining Commercial 
e Class of Program Pick Pl: 
24 Programs Time of Total || Programs Time of Total 
= Hours Hours 
4 ‘ 
% Musical No. hrs. mins. No, hrs. mins. 
Io arr ass See cic le sy on o/s 19 30:45 0-2 20 69:00 2-1 
N ‘SUEPENG ee) Sie eS ee 171 177:35 1:3 - - = 
MME SACTCO os crccce coat bee eens 140 45:10 0-3 6 1:30 0-5 
4 ROTASGIOAIL A Gril bios ote 2s oe 2,039 935:25 7-0 30 15:00 
4 semi-classical........0...006. 3,039 1, 093:05 8-2 45 22:05 0-7 
MME T OUI oc sets aide « ayeiesb..6arciesevele 1,174 437:10 3°3 1,562 753:20 23-1 
LSC iy Sg SEN Rs 8, 893 2,655:55 19-9 921 301:50 9-2 
PD HNCE nd cinse ait Cheese che: ola cache 3,766 1, 227:05 9-2 177 83:45 2-6 
RO Reb LITO Ce vom ee ati ciste cis vets 358 91:25 0-7 36 17:00 0-5 
EUG Caen En nea Sn aie eae 385 180:50 1:3 - - - 
Totals, Musical........ 19,984 6,874:25 51-4 2,797 1,263 :30 38-7 
\ Spoken Word 
LOY GEIS Sa Se Se ee 2,056 726:20 5-7 6,187 1, 741:50 53°3 
Mmeeerose and poctry.........+: 163 63:15 0-5 ~ - - 
Talks—Informative....<.... 3,364 883:55 6-6 297 70:10 2-2 
HAN CATLONEL D2 dave a smcews PaO 455:55 3-4 - - - 
News Commentary......... 1,054 235:55 1-8 - - = 
INews Gvente isco ce ekd oes 112 48:05 0-3 2 1:30 
4 ING ws TESUTIES bin duis. crass = 11, 845 2, 363:30 17-4 - - 
PAMPITCULLUTEN hhc ne Ne tte cs - 2,162 785:10 5-9 - - 4-4 
Stock quotations............ 234 59:55 0-4 - - 
£ PPOUDSICMEULG | 0; wie. vaoie ce oe 68 35:55 0:3 115 144:35 
me ports résumés..../:........ 111 26:50 0-2 15 3:45 0-1 
BOOT Biciits pier. terete Ss 1,572 339:55 2°5 172 43:00 1:3 
Mee COHVGTEN'S. occ. cece cn cee 243 70:10 0-5 - - = 
M PVC IADIOUS see. eiaivicies, eiwwtackee 1,288 409:20 3-1 ~ - - 
Totals, Spoken Word.... 23,098 6,504:10 48-6 6,788 2004350 61-3 
Grand Totals........ 45,377 13,378 335 100-0 9,585 3,268 320 100-0 
d Pigaree ie 
Memetive talenti.sa. sos ceed e 30, 221 8, 582:25 64-2 7,748 2, 828:35 86-5 
Mee Recorded: ......5.... cc econ 12,129 3, 852:35 28-8 = - - 
ee transcribed......../5.5.... 3,027 943:35 7-0 = - - 
TEC Bae oh - - - 1,842 439:45 13-5 
% Subsection 3.—Finances 
a... Since its inception the Corporation’s sources of income have not changed. 


Revenue from the sale of receiving and broadcasting licences increased each year 
until 1943-44. The slight decrease shown in 1944-45 is attributable to the shortage 
_ of zine for batteries, radio tubes and receivers, etc. It has been recognized that 
there is a limit to the amount of revenue to be received from licence fees, and the 
4 saturation point under war conditions appears to have been reached in 1943-44. 
- Commercial revenues showed an increase over the preceding year due to the 
operations of the Dominion network; this revenue was offset by corresponding 
expenditures. 
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The balance sheet of the Corporation, as at Mar. 31, 1945, showed a net operat- 
ing deficit of $72,747 for the fiscal year, after providing for depreciation and ~ 
obsolescence at the rate of 24 p.c. on buildings and 10 p.c. on equipment. During 
the year the fixed assets of the Corporation were increased by approximately — 
$255,000, and to finance these expenditures, working capital was reduced by approx- — 
imately $100,000 to $1,034,934, the balance being provided out of current revenues. 
Capital developments during the year included the purchase and improvement of 
the property for the National Program Administration Building and Studios, — 
now located at 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont.; purchase of technical equipment — 
for the Engineering Headquarters, Montreal Studios; the International Service — 
Studios in Montreal, Que.; CJBC transmitter at Dixie, Ont.; and CBA trans-— 
mitter at Sackville, N.B. Improvements to leased properties, chiefly at Interna- 
tional Service Studios, Crescent Street, Montreal, Que., and Palais Montcalm, 
Quebec, Que., amounted to $105,000. 


Operating costs in percentage terms for the past three years are:— 


Item 1942-43 - 1948-44 1944-46 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
General and administrative...............00. 4-48 4-10 4-17 
Operations sc oss bcs ch aoek ee eee caine eae nese 17°46 18-50 20-40 
PP TOPLATNS. dco cs aieteis Coie ies weit a aaeie Bie Ge els cree eres 52-17 56-18 54-24 
Station Network. cs. ne eaiewseriacacnsee ce cste ns * 16-75 16-90 17-02 
DI CPrOCraGlONed laccrossctero oie cictelerniols bse se omneie ole ruetare 8-87 4-32 4-17 
Interest On lOaNS «2 stecaes sas ces oe oe vice es oceans 0°27 - - 
100-00 100-00 100-00 


The International Short-Wave Station at Sackville, N.B., was completed — 
by the Corporation for the Dominion Government at a capital cost of $1,038,985 — 
up to Mar. 81, 1945. The cost of the operation of this service during 1944-45, — 
amounted to $189,407. 


10.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-45 — ; 


Item 1943 1944 : 1945 
e 7 
Income 3 p.c: $ pc; $ p.c. 
Licence fees..........eecee0% 3, 701, 690 74-48 3, 787, 886 72°39 3, 783, 453 68-81 
Commercial..........2.200% 1,204, 645 24-24 1,421, 906 27°18 1,639, 160 ~ 29-81 
Subsidiary hookups......... 38, 909 0-78 - - - - 
Miscellaneous............2-- 25, 026 0-50 22,249 0-43 75, 785 1-38 
Totals, Net Income....| 4,970,270 100-00 5,282,041 100-00 5,498,398 100-00 
Expenditures 
He LOPTAINS 8 te le eferaiseiais ie late 2,329,649 49-15 2,713,977 52-77 2,824,188 50-69 
Station network.........0.. 777,307 16-40 849, 504 16-52 1,114, 153 20-00 
Hngineenin ge rhinsce cele s veeiet 809, 610 17-08 930, 249 18-09 929,819 16-69 
General and administration. 207, 891 4-38 206,177 4-01 227,741 4-09 
Press and information....... 89, 983 1-90 109,172 2°12 * 138,241 2-48 
Interest on loans.........0+- 12,307 0-26 - ~ - iE - 
Comimercialyan ces wecctece 102,016 2-15 116, 562 2-27 109, 344 1-96 
Depreciation............0s.- 411,245 8-68 217,224 4-22 227,659 |. 4-09 


——— ef | SY 


Totals, Expenditures..| 4,740,008 100-00 5,142,865 100-00 5,571,145 100-00 


_—_ | | | | 


Operating surpluses......... 230, 262 - 89,176 = - 
Operating deficit............].. - - ~ - 72, 747 - 
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PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Post Office Department, in addition to the several administrative branches 
at Ottawa, is divided into fifteen districts each in charge of a District Director or 
Superintendent of Postal Service. The territory it serves is more extensive in area 
than that of any other country excepting the U.S.S.R. or the United States, and has a 
relatively small population compared with the vast area served. Its railway mail 
service is one of the largest in the world—the rural mail delivery service operates 
over 4,000 rural mail routes—and its air-mail system supplies a widely scattered 

- population with speedy and efficient postal service. 


A brief account of the development of postal services in Canada is given at 
pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—The Wartime Growth and Accomplishments of the 
Post Office* 


The impact of war made sweeping changes in the daily life of Canadians. The 
upheaval in the manufacturing and business life of Canada was unprecedented. 
As an institution serving both individuals and commercial enterprises of the country, 
the Canada Post Office experienced its full share of these disturbances. The 
increased use of the mails by Dominion and Provincial Governments and by business 
generally, coupled with a corollary increase in private mail, plus the vast volume 
of military mail to and from the Armed Forces within Canada and overseas, pre- 

sented problems requiring the application of utmost ingenuity and energy. 


Some idea of the expansion of Post Office activities may be found in a considera- 
tion of the figures showing the increase in gross postal revenues, during the past 
few years. These revenues increased from $42,896,179 in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1939, to $55,477,159 in 1942 and approximately $79,533,903 in 1945. During 
the six-year period, gross postal revenues showed an increase of more than 
_ 85 p.c. While gross revenues measure the relative volume of business paid for by 
the public, they give no clue to the vast expansion the War of 1939-45 brought 
_ about, in franked government and in military mail. 


* The increase in operations was handled in spite of serious loss of experienced 
- personnel, for, like all other services.and businesses, the Post Office suffered from 
depletion of staff due to enlistments, necessitating the training of inexperienced help. 


In addition to the normal postal services of peacetime, the services imposed 
by the War or introduced between 1939 and 1945 may be included under two main 
_ headings: (1) Services in co-operation with the Government; and (2) Military mail. 
_ The first group included such services as national registration and many types of 
_ war service and civilian registration; sale of unemployment insurance stamps and 
_ distribution of income-tax forms; distribution of ration books and gasoline ration 
forms; war savings stamps and war savings certificates; collection of magazines and 
books for the Services, rubber salvage, etc. The second group included the vast 
- quantities of military mail that passed through the Post Office—free letters to Canada 
g from the Armed Forces; special low rates on parcels to the Services overseas; free 
iy mail to prisoners of war; Canadian mail to the Armed Forces overseas and the Armed 
Forces in Canada; the airgraph and the Canada Air Letter, etc. 


a * Prepared under the direction of the Postmaster General by B. J. Farrell, Acting Director, Public 
_ Relations Board. 
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Air Mail.—With the emphasis to-day placed on the need for speed, the air- — 
mail service of Canada is a mighty asset. Stretching from St. John’s, Newfound-_ 
land, to Victoria, B.C., it covers a route of 3,900 miles and connects with feeder 
lines running north and south, and makes connections with air lines reaching foreign — 
countries. Its advantages are used by Government Departments, commercial 
firms, and private citizens alike. The use of air mail has increased enormously 
over the main Trans-Canada lines alone—excluding those which serve the vast 
hinterland. During May, 1945, 327,979 lb. of air mail were carried as compared 
with 316,752 lb. in May, 1944, 315,452 lb. in May, 1948, and 164,655 lb. in May, — 
1942. 


Transatlantic air-mail service over the northern route from Canada to the > 
United Kingdom proved a great boon to citizens of both countries during the 
war years and its permanent establishment as a regular postal service has followed 
the end of hostilities. In the early summer of 1944, Transatlantic air-mail service — 

from Canada to the United Kingdom was greatly improved, with several trips in 
operation weekly. 


Airgraph.—One of the adaptations of the air mail to war conditions was the air-_ 
graph. Inaugurated in Canada in 1941, airgraph messages were written on special © 
forms obtainable at any post office without cost. The forms, when mailed, were — 
flown to Toronto and photographed on rolls of microfilm which were carried by air — 
to England; there photographic enlargements were made, placed in envelopes 
and forwarded. Airgraph saved not only time, but vital cargo space; one mail — 
bag which holds 2,400 ordinary letters will carry 408,000 airgraph, messages on — 
microfilm. . 


The airgraph postage fee was reduced several times to benefit the Armed Forces _ 
and their correspondents and airgraph was placed on a two-way basis between — 
the United Kingdom and Canada. Later the service was extended for civilian 
correspondence in the United Kingdom and many overseas lands. Having fulfilled 
its purpose, airgraph service was discontinued in July, 1945. 


The Canada Air Letter.— Eight months after the adoption of the airgraph, 
the blue Canada lightweight air letter was introduced in July, 1942, to provide a fast 
and economical method for communicating by air with members of the Armed 
Forces on duty in any part of the world. The facility consists of a combined letter- 
and-envelope form obtainable free at all Post Offices. The postage rate is 10 cents” 
and the air letter may now be used for civilian correspondence to the United King- 
dom. From the time the service was instituted in 1942 to the end of 1945, some 
57,000,000 air letters were mailed. 

The Organization of the Military Mails, 1939-45.—It was in the handling 
of military mails that the Post Office displayed the greatest ingenuity and ability. 
While this was a key wartime function because the receipt of letters and parcels’ 
from home, smoothly and regularly, was indispensable in maintaining the morale of 
the Armed Forces, it was one of extreme difficulty owing to the constant movement 
and transfer of troops. : 


The postal needs of those in uniform were ably handled by the Canadian Posta | 
Corps, recruited largely from executives and postal personnel serving overseas or 
in Canada. The centre of operations in Canada was the Base Post Office, which 
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despatched the mail to the men overseas. The volumes of letters, tobacco gifts 
and parcels that passed through the Base Post Office for members of the Armed 
Forces abroad during the years 1940, 1943, 1944 and 1945 were as follows:— 


1940 1943 1944 1945 
MECRUCLS MeN eieretiity «cis Ma vis cates No. 5,618, 640 31, 500, 000 60,051, 000 53, 116,775 
MODACCO CUTS ce oesis's nero. eee s lb. - 6, 250, 167 5,379, 000 559, 022 
Tobacco labels... ..:.0 es a0 ges No. - - 2,424, 000 7, 762, 400 
TEE Te cl ANSE OUR RoR ie eee eat ai No. 954, 275 a 921, 866 5, 549, 000 3, 228) 127 


~ In addition, nearly one million pounds of news passed through the Post Office 


each year. 


To shorten the time of delivery of letters to the Armed Forces, the Postmaster 
General in conjunction with the Minister of National Defence and the Minister 
of National Defence for Air, shared in arrangements that resulted in the creation 
of an R.C.A.F. Air Transport Squadron to operate a supplementary mail service 
from Canada to the. United Kingdom, the Mediterranean area and return. Later, 


- air-mail service operated regularly between the United Kingdom and the Canadian 


Forces in northwestern Europe. Thousands of pounds of ordinary mail were 
carried by air which would otherwise have been despatched by surface—though, 
naturally, not all ordinary surface mail could be carried by this means. 


Special Tobacco-Handling System.— Realizing that ‘““smokes’”’ played an 
important role in sustaining the morale of the Armed Forces overseas the greatest 
care was given to ensure the safe delivery of gift parcels of cigarettes and 
tobacco. Early in the War a system that was virtually hand-to-hand registration 
was instituted for gift-parcels of tobacco ordered from tobacco companies in 
Canada for the men on service overseas. At the Base Post Office the tobacco 
parcels were checked and listed as they came in, and the parcels then sorted into 
the bags of their respective units. Before each bag was despatched the contents 


_ were taken out and checked against a list that was placed in the bag before being 


sealed. Each bag was signed for on entering and leaving the custody of the postal 
service and the unit Post Orderly obtained the signature of the addressee on delivery 
of every parcel. Despite all hazards, including loss, theft, fire and sinking of ships 


- by enemy action, only a very small percentage of the parcels sent overseas were 


undelivered. 


Tobacco Label System.—To further safeguard gifts of cigarettes, a new system 
was inaugurated in the early summer of 1944, first to the Forces in Italy, and later 
to the United Kingdom and northwestern Europe. Huge reserves of cigarettes 
were established at tobacco depots set up overseas by bulk shipments from Canada. 
Instead of mailing individual parcels on receipt of each order, the tobacco companies 
prepared address labels, which were flown to the overseas tobacco depot where the 
order was promptly filled. If the original label were lost a duplicate was forwarded. 


Canadian Army Priority Casualty Postcard—To expedite mail to casualties 
in hospital overseas, a Canadian Army Priority Casualty Postcard was designed 
to be filled in on the man’s entry to hospital asking correspondents to add “in 
hospital’”’ to the usual unit address. It was carried free by air to Canada. Letters 


from Canada marked “in hospital” received priority treatment at the Base Post 


Office and were routed direct to Records overseas, and forwarded as quickly as 
possible. 
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Economic Waste of Dead Letters.—In 1945 alone, over 724,000 domestic 
letters, and well over a million domestic postcards, circulars, parcels and other 
mailings reached the Dead Letter Office. The cash in the letters amounted to 
$20,883. This, together with the cost of executive and clerical time used in 
preparing, handling and transporting of this mail, amounted to a very serious loss — 
and might easily have been avoided if the rule of giving a return address on the 
envelope or wrapper had been better observed by the public. 


Section 2.—Post Office Statistics 


The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air entailed a total expenditure of 
$27,314,031 during the fiscal year ended 1944; railway carriage cost $8,167,167, — 
land transportation $8,423,526, conveyance Ge steamship $2,707,976, and con- 7 
veyance by air $8,015,362. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered 
as carriers. Special subsidies are granted to assure the maintenance of certain i 
steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide transportation for 
passengers and freight as well as for mail, these subsidies are included with other 
- expenditures on water transportation given at pp. 685-686. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1940-45 ' 
eS SSS 


Province or Territory : 1940 1941 _ 1942 1943 1944 1945 

No. No. No. No. No. Nove 
Prince Edward Island................0. 115 115 115 115 114 114 
Nova Scotia 1,530 1,508 1,498 1, 487 1,475 1,475 
w Brunswick 1,024 1,020 1,007 1,001 996 991 
 OITS) OVS ORE He ad Ra ae aes Ve ere eee 2,646 2,627 2,612 2,604 2,601 2,594 
CONCATI OSS nG ee Cen. eee okie ee 2,655 2,639 2,618 2,597 2,579 2,566 
AV Merete: Fane S Atragee ae RR eh eae are 813 810 802 799 797 795 
PABMALCMEWAN nh on0 erat uaihon a chun 1,530 1,528 1,505 1,499 1,484 1, 466 
ALICIA, Marci: ee eee, Ona ene Loin 1, 267 1,262 1,251 1,244 1, 229 1,216 
Britisnvcolimbiagecs eee et 938 932 935 928 921 914 
ALCON, ise ay cae Petrone hiss teal RE ee 16 15 16 16 15 16 
Northwest Territories..............006. 23 21 22 28 23 22 
Canada nga. fie eee ee ae 12,557 12,477 12,381 12,313 12,234 12,169 


2.— Gross ue Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Years Endede F 
Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 7% 
Nors.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money. 


order and postal note commissions are not included in the gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal — 
revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


TN 


Province and Post Office 1944 1945 Province and Post Office 1944 1945 ; 
$ $ 3 $ $ , 
P. KE. Island Nova Scetia—concluded 
Charlottctown........... 146, 089 {51 30l"|cbinenburg.seen cee ene 22, 280 24,688 
Dum ertidGiw ute betes © 55, 548 BO,LOT Gl Maddieton. 3270. cr ie case 20, 127 20,123 
| ——_ Mulorave scone cee 11,162 9, 167, @ 
Totals, P. KF. fsland.., 375,156 396,602 || New Glasgow............ 78, 963 8158225 
|] —_____—_ Beas ft aReer oat ee ae 
A orth Sydney.j...- 0. : 8,062 86,275 
Nova Scotia Payraboro.). sk. .<-diafike 11, 026 11,534 
MIN Grst eee. ceneas alts 69, 439 (iD; 209 Ae ACL OM pm gree mee eae 36, 665 34,172 8 
Annapolis Royal.......... 13, 192 14,614 |] Shelburne................ 31,673 27; 515m" 
PATSOTO ONES Iu: ahln Sheen 28,444 GUE EVE Sion elaille sachs ee 26, 404 28,079 — 
ArMmMAlog ert, ee ok 12,404 , 16,334 Stellarton.<.ocfiuk. ose 23,056 25,800 
Bedford Pease. tee 10, 282 DEEZ Sydney seer ae erm 183, 470 (195,444 
Berwick sass eects ene ae 10, 227 11,305 Sinian: Mines #25. oe. 24, 623 26,791. — 
BSTIGTCCOMM ehh oa ae: 14, 686 1600S si a LonGon ste we eee 10, 534 10, 496 
Bridgewater... Rs aa 31,427 Gor 40 ME UO. eet cee eae eee 120, 457 119, 642 © 
Wis bis eMe sit kre ie 23,659 29,004, | Westville: sccsse nese 13, 804 15,5750 
Gilsicotiay wanes eae en 59, 443 65, 984 || Windsor........ Oe Aaa Ae 28, 630 38,186 
Fralitag ten ils sy d; Zor eolel, slnoee, oli | WoOllwilles- 2 eee ee oe 21,590 24,151 
TAVOINCSH aise we mil> «vce 9,169 10,036 Yarmouth? 25, %e.dsesae 69, 590 65,371 | 
ER OHUVILLC. Stee sie ane esto c 48,391 51,125 — “74 
UC INGSLON. Fics asek soc tics 21,476 15, 466 Totals, Nova Scotia..,.| 3,540,657 | 3,848,333 


PaVe@rpool wate e.00 see 27, 137 30, 748 en 


+ 
, 


Province and Post Office 


New Brunswick 


Chatham 


ke EGuB Ost ODorIEE 
rand balisss o5 uo... 


SANE JOON. ves cecarce'e ss 
Dts ANGTOWS.¢c500-c0.00.. 
Beas GAOT... 6S hccc cicaeds 
SUEE SLES oN OTe: eet eae 


MORO VINE. Co vei cei ones oc 


mbedinc war eters. ects occ 
Sussex.. Rein. ais 
Woodstock............... 


Totals, New Brunswick 


Quebec 


BSADOLMH OSes ciicinins) fees ot. 
Baie Comeau............. 
Basilique Ste. Anne...... 
Beauharnois.............. 
BOON. OS scle ders veycie.a 5 


hehe alae Bae Notts oi 
Buckingham 3.0... oo. 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine...... 
Chicoutimi. 2.5 ...+...06 


HOG DORI Hsien cies Won c.con 


Gaspe GUN store ci selaeheeeleds sie 2 > 


were esses sere soaeee 


er ere 


ca Dra cidodon Sabie Gale's onic 
BMMEPOT VINO. oo. os cvs esee es. 


Sbac Mégantic............. 


La Malbaie....... 


MASRITO oo 'o. 2p dis io ols oe os 
BY EUQUC. 0.0 cee secacee 
iP peeroryille eR cee aes. 


se bem eee seer er osere 
teers ees ereeerere 
CC i ee es 

Cow eree reer reese ens 


; Mont MANITICT hae otek ose 
BMOntMaOny........05.... 


et Montreal. Bete e dese hiss. 


POST OFFICE REVENUES 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945—continued 


1944 
$ 


27,419 
43, 984 
28, 734 
16, 490 
31,345 
16, 154 
149, 160 
13, 692 
9, 785 
11,310 
651, 256 
27,477 
21,355 
511,378 
11,996 
17, 556 
35,366 
32, 847 
10,353 
33, 864 
33, 987 


29093 064 


8, 674, 618 


1945 
$ 


35,615 


25573,308 


9, 664, 055 


Province and Post Office 1944 
$ 

Quebec—concluded 
INGGolet an pe nice ces eie s 14, 123 
INorandak: = athe oon as'neck 29,417 
Plessis ville ss.inoc:scccn i 13,378 

US DEChr ean Bclciaeeatere ne 1, 146, 633 
URTO MER ONO. hase tress ak 16, 183 
PUIMIOUSKE slopes veins « 59, 201 
Riviére-du-Loup.......... 12,240 
Riviére-du-Loup Station.. 11,354 
ROVER VAIS Sadoseacae eek 16, 112 
Hock Aglands: yea cnsee se. 27, 846 
Rouyn Sobran Paar oe Ee ates 32, 267 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts... 23, 192 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.... 15,020 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére ig, 690 
St. ome Garage 13,705 
St. Hyacinthe.. mae 74, 629 
SHE CREE) oR ROR ee eh a 73: 341 
Sie wCroOme ie est ns tee 39, 832 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 14,197 
Ste. Marie Beauce.. 8,521 
Ste. Thérése- de-Blainville 16, 845 
Shawinigan Falls......... 59, 855 
Sherbrooke 3. 00s. jcc. ccs 202, 428 
SOVEL apa cesta steyateier a: Seas 50, 688 
Thetford Mines........... 34, 126 
ANTES: RAVENS. os oa: eiatce es 145,355 
Timiskaming Station.... 10, 545 
mV alec Oner eu eset csuae so cee. 21,122 
Walleysfieldic 25 ogns. cece een 45, 249 
Victoriaville... coe) ss... <5 46,471 
MieterloD.nue we aciee eee hoc 15, 562 
Totals, Quebec.......... 14,396,744 

Ontario 

Noto tartan eine. 15, 963 
AW Kau miea ih ta Meet are ects 20, 550 
IMIGKAMOTIR 3.j cece na cven < 13, 238 
ANAIGES) Hoy OMe rae aaa ey 11, 643 
PlIMONbese ca apes selects 14,137 
Amberstburg............- 20,951 
SSMDT LOLA ae esctaetaise toe 31,097 
UIROTA EAs Poe Re hte 21,119 
Aylmer West............. 22,388 
BS Areie ae. ace ope Soho ore 87, 166 
Beamiswallecdoacteuas «cen 11, 232 
Bellevalles acct ecice ce 126, 020 
Blembreign: cs aeciacte <3 16,315 
Blinc) ever. caidocmace tte 11,465 
Bowmanville............. 36, 750 
iBracebrdrete ayes.) 24,375 
Brampones sce eae ee 58, 106 
Bran (lords cam eee’. ctrl: 268, 846 
Brig htoninssias denw cick sec. 10, 129 
iproekwmllle; ncn sacri see 103, 193 
IBuMliNe POM ainsi ettteics 34, 384 
WSOC ONE.» ook che: sven cee: 10, 460 
Campbelltord......'.....; 17, 957 
Cardinale ice. oti ae: 12, 040 
Carleton Place........... 26, 434 
Chapleau...... arta Bolas Oe 12,103 
@hathta my he. Sco stetee ae 153, 950 
@iheslevars.ccen cere vie ee 12,928 
GlinEonsse ease ctor cies 27,023 
Cabaltiecn. onc yo ae 14, 587 
Cobourg ssn neecek eee 42,122 
Cochrane. sn aces wean 21,260 
Collinewood:y: c2s.icces oe 33, 918 
Copovor Cliff... : 16, 782 
Wortiwallic: selec. 107, 587 
@rystal Beach: aus acne 9,009 
PP elinae eer (accede ercia chia 13, 374 
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1945 
$ 


14,177 
32,104 
13, 698 
i, 237, 986 
16,939 
50, 212 
13, 046 
12,465 
17,124 
26, 565 
36,356 
25, 847 
17,073 
10, 973 
14,278 
82, 499 
79, 863 
43, 837 
14,995 
11, 192 
17,931 
63,913 
216, 866 


15,705,738 


16, 863 
22,245 
13, 622 
12,368 
14, 897 
21,135 
27,521 
23,068 
2a» hoo 
87,720 
12,191 
137,467 
17, 265 
11, 881 
85, 652 
26, 856 
63, 168 
288, 120 
11,337 
104, 942 
45,477 
238 
19,270 
12,326 
28,781 
13, 183 
153, 513 
14, 442 
21,214 
14, 624 
44 101 
22,767 
34, 799 
17, 867 
118, 796 
10, 601 
15, 442 
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2,.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Years Ended ~ 


‘ Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945—continued 


a en 
SSS 


Province and Post Office 1944 
Ontario—continued $ 
TresGen amt teritede seat 11, 874 
Dry denny aoeeee ise 16, 198 
Munwlasi ee cp aseetaee se 35, 941 
Dunnville ae scntaa eoete 33,341 
HD KuRaban antes, yeqayt Oye, at Peels hale Ge 10, 819 
UG lr Fe eee ere te ate tas toueuc teas 13,153 
inelehart 2s yucsaie sues 6 9,969 
SSP ge eter teins mrareta tite ect 15, 287 
UIKOUGI? tes sepee Ltere reales 138, 608 
Henelonenal steer esta 9,002 
GRE IS erent wlresnonieiiatsas 30, 532 
HOTEStias samcnrsteae aval eanpeet sears 22,040 
UROTHASO Oe eS aA neon 18, 804 
Hort HrresNorthivin.. <n 41,772 
IMOUGHIIFANIGES ©. antes me 37, 596 
MOrcayyulldaivire cca ctetateaxe 186,315 
Gate Misora. icrenieetae 124, 187 
(SAMANOCUCE sles ariGaren yl ele crs 33,075 
Georgetown, cic. asd clewies 40, 458 
(Gera Cores 2 we ccctavsene ees 1s 15, 158 
my GOderichy 2. taueaceisesac 38, 734 
Gravenhurst.......0....- 25,498 
GTM DYe ce teaeettoreine ae 19,911 
Gil whi) icemaker 165, 386 
Hapersyalley sess ce: 15, 689 
Paley pury.s. ac elaecns 50 13,4738 
ELS malin sk cam eater ite esse 1,229,791 
EL ATI ONES enc! Ae rnc etre cele 22,781 
PHIREEISCON ae es Line erie ces 12,718 
HEE ATER OWis hctars hac Toteta anaheim tae 10, 669 
Hawkesbury............. 17, 933 
GATS bre canta seers setae & 8, 646 
LOSE leit nose cet Me tenes: 18, 956 
EMMMSerStonee.niackee aie 10, 263 
untsvillec’ ter aeecee 28,982 
TrnoersOllaten eenonsacete ss 42,084 
Troquois Falls...........- 10,021 
HslaneLOniees) oneness eit 14, 954 
WKapuskasinejaawies ie «-66 21,443 
INCMDMEVLUG Wernher ee oe hia 
RGSNOR Ase os anicmmnh ome 47, 457 
IRC IGSNNG ONO et aye em eagle 18,931 
GMeStOne sue ace neers cies 2.90, 453 
EG hoch tke Mek ae Bet ie 19,446 
Kirkland. Wales seen 68, 420 
Watchenendkesen. s saevack 502, (92 
AUIS C Gia aa heer. ts te ics 9,120 
iD NSI NOU eae niece ce 10,070 
TheamipetOsn. senescence 43, 043 
LSA acters bee Ee ei Y 58,316 
TACO Wel. Carine te ce 23, 426 
REONGOM EE + os wise tinea 840, 072 
al toms iiee. sein cuise Se 15, 102 
IMEC ATOR Cet yc ils cravat titers t 18,916 
Marien tinea s evereicre eraneeie 17, 227 
Wiican cs tenement ds ae 39, 828 
Milpont Westar. ccek <ieee sae 16, 850 
WMitehelbrerr Mite Agee con. 10,976 
MMOntENtM eno e tees cae ees 15, 034 
NMOnrISDUPe2a. Honey see sn 11, 676 
IMiOWnG HOLeSusi. Acie ae 12,955 
INA DATICO scores ete nse iepars overs 32, 240 
New fiskeard..,..s: 200s. 40, 508 
Newmar ket 2 oscnase eeicees 87,486 
INU ha ENE)! pass ah 201, 140 
Niogara-on-the-Lake..... 14,591 
IN OTiwb aver ceed 2 on aeie 112,976 
IN OEWEG etter e fee tan se tis oe 10,500 
Oaslavilletamsecar ores 39,456 
Orangeville.. Way eh ar 21,233 
Pr teeter hae ot nek voter 88, 668 
Oshawar ieee usecns teen 196, 612 
Oita Wie ona. hieinine se nes 1, 651,385 
OwentSound: stents ose 92,779 
POTIS A ss serge ne reece 29, 462 


1945 
$ 


12,037 
18,414 
37, 567 
35, 630 
11,428 
14,198 
10, 292 
17, 532 
15,068 
10,029 
32,329 
23,973 
19, 847 
43,865 
41, 858 
209, 659 
131,117 
35, 4423 
39,980 
15,393 
36,552 
25, 437 
21,480 
184, 879 
15,414 
15, 637 
1,405, 080 
23,966 
12,275 
12,330 
19, 147 
10,328 
22, 160 
11,182 
32,631 
43,270 
10, 441 
16, 810 
23, 894 
11,371 
52,984 
20, 400 
305, 074 
22,350 
72,665 
310, 082 
10, 085 
11, 288 
46,303 
61,075 
23, 598 
883,344 
19,397 
21,546 
17,271 
44,489 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 


Parry SOUnd yeni ewer 
Penbrokes. ss ccec aoe 
Penetanguishene.......... 
Pertibyn 6 eee eee ere rae 


Port. Colborne. nace eens 
Porth. Creditva. soaccikieeee 
Port Dalhousie.........:. 
Ort (DOVer anoekoieie gale 
IPA DI OSHS GaeAn Ob ooo: 
Port Hope...... Nese 
EreESCGtbs yo sob ee Chee 


Ridgetown Bek soit enema ar 
Si ALMarInes, sneoeeiies ¢ 


Sault whe raceme var 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 
Sehumacherccc.ceee ecrcee 
Seatorth Pais ee ine ree ey 


rete stinns he Rater 
South Porcupiné.......... 
Strawored. 9. seni ue eee 
Stravhroyasseeweas Pes rie 
Sturgeon Wallsic...5... sa. 
Sudb 


PAL DORY 2 oe e's aye & ae Fey 


M Warowanibictameny aeerecien ceror: 


W Macebire Fai et a Sipe 
Watertord. oc bocce ees 


a eee ewer ee er er ees 


re ee 


Winepors Bs sea oaUOnS 


Manitoba 


IBOISSEVALI ws eects Secret 
Brannon aojsew met ere anae 


Gar Dertyicy. cee cece eae 
DAUD hs een eee 
Flin Elona ss. @coeeeervreane 
Gilbert Plaines te acca 


IS UILRINE Ys wor sen ae ee =< 
NoimnedOsdcc. scat. eens 


INGENSuWaliats (otek 5 citeenrsee 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


en ee 


1944 


92, 757 
11,229,075 
48,075 
10, 024 
10,421 
20, 239 
32,598 
10, 935 
87,127 


112; 283 


26,318,885 


18,721 


12, 


28 


1945 
$ 


36,945 
71, 547 
18,059 
41, 816 
225,736 
19,541 
37,129 
151, 104 
43,909 
21,411 
11, 288 
14, 594 
12,412 
41,992 
25,054 
49,938 
45,825 
11,530 
14, 807 
251,215 
26, 804 
121, 678 
149, 237 
146, 178 
13, 387 
15,399 


99,360 
290, 085 
52,038 


120, 151 


» 406,011 


21, 893 


Pe ae ee oe ee 


—- @ 


= ’ 
a ee 
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Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945—continued 


2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Years Ended 


Province and Post Office 


Manitoba—concluded 


BH O01 8 bP RRRES ee is Aa cee ean 


Selkirk.. AOAC 


WEI REVELL owes scares ue 
The Pas. 
BE RANBCONDY ccs siete Ss. oe 518"s 
DVARCLEN® Pika se caey Csben oa. 
Wawanesa......-- ets 
VENNEDOTS Tt, ciclo scr seiicic s 


Totals, Manitohba........ 


ee 


Saskatchewan 
Bi gear npatesecegereccsoes 


tevan i RAR 
MemGravelbourg..... 666.02 a6s 
Crh eatkee ete Moe dente 
eb siart aol cbticn cat en io aek kavoonns 
PTCPEATOTN CD ee of aig nico che ats 
PRS INS ACTON Seether lceaevrele 
WSErrOMertcc ws 3 fissarae es 
RGA Ta Vey act (Ente aren Ree te Pee 
PLOW AMINStCr. ser cas bie'e ss 
Maple Creek............. 
Meadow Lake............ 


SOLVIT Pin, cos ctalecvren « 
MOOSETI AW. cca visieacene: 
MMIGOSOMEN cel om as ve sie alos > 
PSD St VAIN peta ies Atel Attn ig Fits 
~ North Battleford......... 
Rrimce: Alipert..2: secs cass 
BRE PING O ARR hl salscie sale sim. 4 
ROSATOWAL Ses ssi tiers aler> 0 
BEV OSCHEET ic ctctid cress celea'hs & 
Saskatoon........ rarerent 


T: tedale Sree ee Tie eae 


PS MIVAT Mice cet ais ances 2 
Totals, Saskatchewan. . 


Alberta 


BATE sects. cia teewalere aucein A era's 
RUT INOLCr sects he ete sieve 


0 EE EA ee an 
me Olaresholm: .........6- 
PROMS TAAN hse. njava.cluie.c oo os 
MPIGIUPY ata skate wes ss 
BemOrum eller. sani os 00s’ 
BPESCINONGONG «05. ase ec' ess 


1944 1945 
$ $ 

74, 483 76, 663 
10, 059 11,533 
9,906 12,142 
32, 894 36, 505 
19, 956 21,621 
1€, 012 15,770 
16, 804 18,012 
23,050 22, 987 
14, 984 17,602 
21,124 20, 897 
14, 240 13,350 
4,270,308 | 4,564,578 
5,806,283 | 6,194,480 
26,577 23,350 
10, 884 12,321 
17,006 18, 682 
9,591 10, 922 
14,158 14, 560 
16, 926 14,092 
30, 615 33,364 
10, 206 12,134 
8,752 10, 281 
20,770 21,517 
11,548 12,490 
14, 848 16, 290 
9, 962 10,774 
13, 270 14, 236 
22,009 23,199 
20, 520 20, 963 
10,618 11, 647 
27,850 31,392 
24,959 27,426 
220, 942 228, 610 
13,201 15,026 
14,358 16,991 
74, 124 70. 263 
124, 955 130, 393 
,342,444 | 1,402,021 
18,420 20,012 
9, 105 10,078 
514,272 546, 129 
16,238 17,625 
68, 606 71,510 
22,795 24,657 
10,361 11,510 
10,424 10,701 
10,591 11,356 
55,515 48,477 
12,673 13, 835 
11, 252 11,940 
64,401 66,951 
4,704,723 | 4,939,830 
24,924 28, 988 
12,184 12,515 
12,695 8,545 
11,709 13, 298 
1,121,368 | 1,182,742 
32,698 34,534 
15,076 16, 296 
14,691 16, 162 
11,714 12,359 
10,430 11,637 
33, 858 35, 608 
1,262,299 | 1,244,902 


Alberta—concluded 


HUGSOUM. «laces cates ono 
Grande Prairie........... 
FPanne. sc ee hee ee koe 
Fiteh: RVOn ¢.20 emer hess 
Trintshaul & hod euareies 


M acLeod. SHA cick cL RTS 
Medicine Hat............ 
(O) Kes ARBiEs eat CaN rine nC eaa 


Peace RYVerae ae eee ee ak 


Tesh GO! (keane 
Rocky Mountain House.. 
ce Pan oo ee een aye kee a 


MilGariy. Rew ee tere he eee 


Totals, Alberta....... 
British Columbia 


fmevieee oe eee Rapes ote eats 
@ihullitw acl eee aches 
Cloverdaless.8s% iss 6b 
C@OULPeNAY ee oe canals erie 
@panbr0o ki neck Aaa ee 
@restomiss eee eda sees 


Bsa hehe ae en tomarkerchchoraitec 


TANGY AA Rs cence one 
1A@zh call Volo) cis pom Mae AG ns 
MX CLOW NOE oe in oe 'ee oases: 
scimalberleya deus ac ieareoes 
NACHT Pies He Reece ane eee 
Padyemith iiss sae acca 
Langley Prairie.......... 
MITES TOI G UbVanri carn tee ele. 


Powell, Rivers... s..s se. > 
Prince George.........-.. 
Prince Ruperts .. cetce eee 
IBonlecuen ie encense Oe aes 


Rossland Sie Ad ch ee aa Be 
Salmon APO ae eee 


SLAY SOeAS clear anaes 
SINIGMCTS a aie eer ene 


Province and Post,Office | - 


1944 1945 
$ $ 
13,107 13,382 
32,879 33, 843 
15,712 16,509 
24, 332 21, 684 
16, 930 17,332 
17,413 15,912 
20, 207 22, 233 
191,312 186, 471° 
18,933 19,432 
116, 324 117,020 
17,362 19, 800 
15,343 16,270 
11,313 12,449 
17,979 19, 609 
9,441 10,677 
67, 200 69, 082 
9, 183 10, 170 
11, 287 12,543 
15, 901 17,705 
12,554 14,335 
12,092 13, 988 
15, 303 15, 960 
23, 188 20, 085 
15,383 12,630 
19,967 93,751 
10,712 12,478 
29,114 22, 453 
4,751,094 


| 4,605,951 


11,742 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Years Ended 4 
Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945—concluded . 
; 


Province and Post Office. 1944 1945 Province and Post Office 1944 1945 
; $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia—concl. Yukon . 
VENPACOlx. cco itratiae gee cee 22,167 12,0700 eDawsornn. .c4. ems at ph aly/ 8,948 
Pedil se eee 76, 869 75,705 || Watson Lake............. 11, 568 6,880 
Welusletaenur ne es ears coe 16, 231 8,581 || White Horse............. 168, 250 66,681 . 
Vancouver:t tie ivosss cuss 3,032,563 | 3,347,825 a GE ae oe See 4 
Vedder Crossing.......... 10, 296 4,589 || Totals, Yukomn.......... 202,622 87,302 ! 
W GENO Rare eee en Seo viet 72,311 77,360 . 
Vette ia Sere aie ate 695, 988 759,428 Summary : 
West Summerland........ 9,099 10, 598 - 
Wihiteshtnek. ©. senses ectee 14, 811 18,423 || Prince Edward Tsland.... 375, 136 396, 602 q 
————_—_—_|—_—_— Nova Scotia.. svieys. ees 3,540,657 | 3,848,333 
Totals, British New Brunswick......... +] 2,397,064 | 2,573,308 j 
Columbia.............. 6,433,296 G,945,2¢35l) Quebeciz. cc sooo eee ee 14,396,744 | 15,705, 738 
—_—-| | Ontario. or: 26,318,885 | 28,406,011 » 
Manitoba <,..canaseeceenk 5,806,283 | 6,194,480 : 
Saskatchewan............ 4,704,723 | 4,939,880 : 
Northwest Territories Pl etity ccc he kee ane 4,605,951 | 4,751,094 ; 
British Columbia......... 6, 483, 296 6, 943, 273 % 
Canolz. 2... BA Sr PIA IOALS 21,604 6,266 || Yukon and N.W.T....... 245, 840 116, 249 ; 
Totals, N.W.T........... 43,218 28,947 || Totais, Canada...... ee.-| 68,824,579 | 73,874,968 
—_—_----—————n—n—— 4 
3. Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1927-45 | 
Nore.—For the years 1867-1910, see 1911 Year Book, p, 288, and for 1911-26, p. 665 of the 1942 Year Book. ; 


Net Ex- Surplus (+) Net Ex- Surplus (+) 
Year Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) Year Revenuet | penditures | Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOB Tetra 6 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 —1,629,001 |} 1987....... 34,274,552 | 30,538,575 +3, 735,977 

LOZS eestor s 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 —1,850,041 |} 1988....... 35,546,161 | 32,296, 805 +3, 249,356 

1929 ees 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 —2,312,154 |] 19389....... 35, 288,220 | 35,456,181 —167, 961 

1 O3S0¥ seen 32,969,293 | 35,036, 629 —2,067,336 || 1940....... 36,729,105 | 36,725,870 +3, 235 

193 eee 30,416,107 | 36,292,604 —5,876,497 || 1941.......| 40,383,366 | 38,699,674 +1, 683, 692 

1932.......-| 32,476,604 | 34,448, 986 —1,972,382 || 1942....... 45,993,872 | 41,501, 869 +4, 492,003 

1933........] 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 +657 ,328 || 1943....... 48,868,762 | 44,741, 987 +4, 126,775 

D984 eek 30,367,465 | 29,202,730 +1,164,735 |} 1944....... 61,070,919 | 48,485,009 | +12,585, 910 

1985S se: 31,248,324 | 28,974,316 +2,274,008 |} 1945....... 66,071,815 | 54,629,281 | +11, 442,534 
L936 otek. 32,507,888 | 30,100, 102 +2, 407,786 


1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. The gross 
revenue in the fiscal year 1938 was $42, 998,349; in 1939, $42,896,178; in 1940, $44,208,369; in 1941, $48,143,410; 
in 1942, $55,477,159; in 1948, $59,175,138; in 1944, $73, 004, 399; and in 1945, $79, 533, 903. 


Pistage rhe net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received maint in 
the form of postage. This is indicated by the following figures:— 

The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest nine fiscal years, was: $28,179,323 in 1937, $28,808,513 in 1938, $28,836,457 
in 1939, $29,530,247 in 1940, $31,425,593 in 1941, $35,716,908 in 1942, $38,959,795 
in 1943, $50,062,214 in 1944 and $53,250,630 in 1945. Receipts from postage paid 
in cash were as follows: $10,203,389 in 1937, $10,865,895 in 1938, $11,065,527 in 
1939, $11,792,311 in 1940, $13,459,526 in 1941, $15,777,816 in 1942, $16,057,366 
in 1943, $18,728, 050 in 1944 and $20,498,106 in 1945. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of 
money orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office 
Savings Bank. In 1868, there were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing 
orders to an amount of $3,342,574; the following tables show the magnitude of 
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MONEY ORDER STATISTICS 
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operations in recent years. 
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Statistical tables showing deposits with the Govern- 


ment Savings Banks and the business of the Post Office Savings Bank are included 
in the chapter on Currency and Banking (Chapter XXV). 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-45 
Nore.—For figures for 1868-1900, see the 1911 Year Book, p. 289; for 1901-31, the 1932 edition, p. 622; and 


for 1932-36, p. 666 of the 1942 edition. 


US ee ee 
SS SSS SSS 


: Value 
Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued in Issued in Other - 
in Canada in Canada Other Countries, 
Canada Canada = Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
NOSES ert. So stacans 6,737 13,746,743 | 133,155,222 | 124,479,322 8,675, 900 7,280,169 
MOSS pectrcrctenctor cergalaveiale 6, 840 14,554,010 144,445,972 134, 262, 900 10, 183,072 7,590, 616 
TES) 28 Br es 6,976 14, 522,060 145, 204, 787 135, 417, 731 9,787,056 6, 948, 186 
TOAD eee sec tare kiss 7,103 15,161,896 | 156,340,540 | 148,560, 567 7,779,973 5,578, 250 
USE ae ae exer eae TELAT 16,119, 586 173, 565,550 168, 548, 852 5,016,698 5,700, 036 
RO Ae eee borcie dl canis teres 7,198 17, 465, 646 205,675, 482 202, 102,135 3,573, 346 5,918,324 
WO ASH nae ce aewasaaas 7,306 18, 627,228 236, 925, 919 233,004, 136 3,921,784 6, 887, 250 
OAR one a aleelerttes.« . 7,362 19, 554, 760 262, 297,331 256, 630, 949 5, 666, 382 8, 440, 436 
LOAR SUES are Rives 7, 406 20,742,643 | 281,890,291 | 276,704,712 5,185, 579 8,467, 849 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Prantes. and Total Postal Notes; Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-45 


eee ee es Sn 
SSS 


Item and Province 1941 
No. 
Money-Order Offices in— 
Prince Edward Island............... 71 
ENO WAS COLL cteraisig wisntve a seis sale sievencce 468 
Nga arUnS WiCke. sit « declsa ie elas wie sete 336 
1,572 
1,782 
509 
1,032 
763 
577 
7 
4117 
Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island..............- 112,973 
ING Ve COULA or eo ica eho state Sele peel 1,064, 624 
INGw BrunswiCk alice. cccecs sane svete 643, 216 
Gehec west hitaeisticcs cae sate aera 2,964, 753 
EAU, oat ui loitie aan oat sere cistntl. 4,301, 442 
Whines! 70) 8} Raneerynn NUeOAte De acL aoe 1,063,180 
Saskatchewan............ Rae) oat dns 2,528,449 
PA DOLLA ee CR clonic nie ae cate am cae 1, 875, 573 
British Columbia. ye oe Paka Ne coe Oe 1,552,029 
(PUR ae 3 ia A RR ee IE eS ANS BC Era 13,347 
ELD UALS HMR ora rae oie Seti ioe 16,119,586 
$ 
Value of Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island.............-. 1,102,724 
aN VS OCO DI ee Sails ayclepel aves cere p iss ccnp ents 10, 899, 554 
ING wists CUMS WACK cis clerccec:ele slaves siecle s\ple's 6, 402, 519 
RY TENOLS eh be EOE ROOD OF OROO CICS 29,769, 392 
MOTUATHOM eae cae tc ccc wee paw aaele 46,119, 867 
RULER Eperne exc cde cale else a iomsiaicicln tev 0 11,611,998 
DSSKALCOR WEIL. 2 560 ee sein «nia ne enaietecsie 30,330, 313 
JUG CHS). Se Se Eee sedeen scene econ 21,303,299 
jE Se Gta) Fhiea? oy: ena eae Cerone 15, 805, 383 
GE as gta a RS ip So aae DBD OOe , 901 


1942 


125, 405 
1,191,888 
694, 268 
3,346, 840 
4,738,354 
1,136, 908 
2,624, 303 
1,967,042 
1, 625, 726 
14,912 
17,465,646 


$ 


1,322,201 

13, 734, 519 
7,476,974 

36, 467, 530 
57,037,450 
13,713, 984 
33, 210, 885 
23, 848, 183 
18, 612, 801 
, 955 


1943 


139,090 
1,278,479 
727,980 
3, 692, 629 


18, 627, 228 
$ 


1,597,579 
15,684,780 

8,506, 913 
43,609,510 
60,018, 221 
16,057,110 
38, 792, 121 
27,568, 297 
24,721,632 


1944 


159, 009 
1,429,291 
809,385 


19, 554, 760 
$ 


1, 890, 626 
18,112,995 
10,179,075 
45, 787, 824 
62,324, 966 
17, 948, 431 
46, 660, 859 
30, 864, 317 
27,741, 154 

787 , 084 


369,75 
MOUS i ecike ees ees ess Se culeiiaiaa ae 173, 565, 550 205,675, 482 1236,925,920 1262 4297, 331 


1945 


Pe FS | SS SS el am ama ac maa a 


7,406 


181, 925 
1,551, 930 
888, 135 
4,094, 144 


20, 742, 643 
$ 


2,078, 992 
19, 979, 308 
11, 696, 243 
49, 444, 308 
66,711, 629 
19, 261, 874 
51, 823, 081 
32, 006, 669 
28, 183, 282 

759, 905 
281,890,291 


¢ 
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5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-45—concluded , 


eee ee eee—o0oe—oee ‘\ 
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Item and Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No No No. No No 
Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island............... ye 04.263 63, 807 73,694 73, 680 74,787 
NOVA SCOuae es eee eating. 762,362 853, 367 917,327 | 1,014,245 1,108,218 
INeWweBrins wick iii hoe eet noes 873,328 958,960 | 1,001,243 1,024, 264 1,108, 460 
Quebectwn sn: EDS fyorebtete Tay Pett ae 2,414,577 | 2,711,439 | 3,123,472 | 3,333,572 3,400, 610 
Sie Ta ORR ag ete Aer ees ier ea ne OR 5,146,019 | 5,683,486 | 5,982,603 | 6,088,926 6,527,068 | 
WVeNUbO Dae tess tienes ieee cee: 2,808,842 | 2,976,229 | 3,183,552 | 3,253,982 3,460,394 
Sackatehewanse+ one voce eee 1,892,320 | 1,989,283 | 2,126,868 | 2,253,451 2,390,083 
TW Wel a 2 NAA Deer Se ae ns ia 846, 146 914,275 | 1,011,955 | 1,048,646 1,069,728 — 
British Columbiast. J... ./ise0cen ake 939, 523 1,035,268 | 1,143,802 | 1,273,078 1,341,388 
TLLcOn eet seed enue ee |: CA rae a ages 1,012 1,359 2,195 3, 687 4,484 
DOTS ite ccs! Peds hone oS Re Coe 15,738,392 | 17,187,473 | 18,566,711 | 19,367,531 20,480,220 — 
$ $ $ $ $ ta 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island... .2s...9..00. 743,750 949, 263 1,176,393 1,211,019 1, 230, 365 
INOva dS Cota Ie ret, 6 aide pee ere 8,483,214 | 10,404,462 | 11,858,340 | 13,453,928 | 14,873,539 
IN @w Bruns wie ks utc. eer aes. 8,090,474 | 9,584,587 | 11,063,140 | 11,851,233 13,198, 115 
Quebec. Seek eh ee ee, Nee 26,848,955 | 32,413,399 | 39,771,766 | 43,104,432 | 45,558,238 
AONGATIO. Me See Is .,5 ck: Ae ere ee 53,341,007 | 63,996,409 | 72,889,309 | 75,799,038 | 82,783,810 — 
MATE tOD aS iN e ivate aus Cae eae 28,068,466 | 32,232,162 | 38,347,744 | 42,975,351 | 46,285,880 
US Kabel e wan spews eos ec hee eee eee 22,201,890 | 24,750,052 | 30,032,893 | 34,787,969 | 37,445,812 
NEDIEETS wage Sia tha ater teiea ce beri ane 13,540,511 | 15,431,905 | 18,454,368 | 20,157,066 | 20,822,987 
British Columbia. 58 Fe ee ae 12,063,949 | 14,449,206 | 17,370,568 | 20,787,460 | 22,536,366 
MAUI CoA NRR Yue beer hare tae Conn Mw ie ae 19,947 33, 969 60, 845 101, 765 110,905 
"EGUAIS. V2 eles ont ar ee ee 173,402,163 |204, 245,414 |241,025,366 |264, 229,261 284,845,967 
Postal Notes— 
Total notes paid )iiss cchi oes oes Nos} 8,252,153 | 9,592,942 | 11,062,571 | 11,178,915 10, 852, 629 
Total value, including postal — 
NOULE/SCIEP Wee coe ee on es $ | 14,770,340 | 18,360,326 | 22,246,021 | 25,593,818 27,381,370 @ 


wi ae ek ey ; 
PART IX.—THE PRESS 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada, but certain figures, compiled | 
from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, have been published in former 
editions of the Year Book. As the publication of that Directory was suspended for | 
the duration of the War, no later figures are available than those for 1941. Circula- _ 
tions of such publications in cities of 20,000 population or over in 1941 and the — 
circulations of French language publications by provinces in 1940 and 1941 are — 
given at pp. 659-660 of the 1943-44 Year Book. A table at p. 669 of the 1942 Year 
Book enumerates the periodical publications in Canada by frequency of issue and — 
Tables 1 and 2 at p. 749 of the Year Book gives the circulation of the daily, semi- 
weekly and weekly English and French papers by provinces, for 1941. 


A special article on the Democratic Functioning of the Press appears at pp. ; 
744-746 of the 1945 Year Book. ; : 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR* 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was, established in 
1900 to administer the Conciliation Act which was designed to aid in preventing or 
settling disputes, to enforce the Government’s fair-wages policy for the protection 
of workmen employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by 


grants of public funds, and to collect, compile and publish statistical and other 


labour information. 
At the present time, the Minister is responsible for the administration of the 


following: Conciliation and Labour Act; the Fair-Wages Policy; Fair Wages and 


Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities Act; Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942; Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1942; and certain wartime regulations (made under authority of the 
War Measures Act, 1917) including the Wartime Wages Control Order, the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and certain provisions of the National Selective 
Service Regulations which have not yet been revoked. 

The Wages Order and the Labour Relations Order are administered by the War 
Labour Board and the Wartime Labour Relations Board, respectively. While 
the Labour Relations Regulations, 1944, remain in effect, the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is suspended. Information concerning this 
Act, enacted first in 1907, and its extension to war industries may be found in earlier 
Year Books. 


Fair-Wages Policy.—Wages and hours for work on contracts for the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Dominion Government and for construc- 
tion were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Chapter has been prepared or revised under the 
direction of A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and to some extent, by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, 
as amended Apr. 9, 1924. Hours on such work are limited to 8 per day and 44 per — 
week except in an emergency or when declared exempt by. Order in Council and the . 
wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district concerned, or, 
if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable ones as determined by the Minister. 


Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated — 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dee. 31, 1934, and on Oct. 4, 1941. — 
The hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district _ 
where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be — 
current or fair and reasonable and may not in any case be less than 35 cents and | 
25 cents per hour, respectively, for men and women over 18 years of age. Lower — 
minimum rates are fixed for workers under 18 years of age and for learners. In 
both construction and supplies contracts, the term “current wages” and in the latter 7 
contracts, the term “hours fixed by the custom of the trade’ mean the standard — 
conditions fixed by agreement between employers and unions or, failing agreements, 

the actual conditions prevailing. 


Wartime Control of Wages.—This policy is part of the Government’s | 
general anti-inflationary program and was adopted first in 1940 ag an advisory — 
policy. In October, 1941, it was made mandatory. As revised from time to time, — 
the policy is set out in the Wartime Wages Control Order (Order in Council P.C. — 
9384, Dec. 9, 1943, as amended). Wage rates are stabilized at the level in effect — 
on Nov. 15, 1941, but the cost-of-living bonuses payable under the previous Orders q 
were added to and form part of the basic wage rates. The Administrative Boards — 
are empowered by P.C. 348 of Jan. 31, 1945, to raise rates to the levels prevailing — 
for the same or comparable occupations in the same or comparable localities. On 
June 30, 1946, the restrictions imposed, in effect, by the Wages Order on the provincial 
regulation of minimum wages, hours of work and holidays with pay will be removed. 


A National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards admin- 
ister the Order. The National Board, of three members, has an advisory committee — 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives. The Provincial Ministers of Labour q 
are the chairmen of the Regional Boards and the members represent employers | 
and workers. To ensure uniformity of interpretation, the National Board may 
review decisions of the Regional Boards and, after notice, may vary or revoke any ~ 
decision. The inspection staffs of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and — 
of the Provincial Departments are used for enforcement purposes. 7 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations.—Like the regulations stabilizing — 
the wage level, the Dominion regulations to promote collective bargaining and to 
settle labour disputes deal with subjects that, in large part, are normally within — 
provincial jurisdiction. There is, therefore, considerable co-operation between 
the Dominion and the provinces in making them effective. 


The Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) of Feb. 17, 1944, have as their — 
main principles compulsory collective bargaining, compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes concerning matters arising out of a collective agreement if not settled in — 
accordance with procedure set out in the agreement, and compulsory investigation — 
of other disputes. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is suspended while — 
the Regulations are in force. The Regulations are administered by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman and four repre- — 
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sentatives each of employers and trade unions. The National Board is assisted, 
in some provinces, by Provincial Boards. An appeal to the National Board may 
_ be taken from a decision of a Provincial Board. 


An employer or employers must negotiate with the representatives of a trade 
union or employees’ association which has as members a majority of the employees 
of such employer or employers or a majority of the employees in a unit appropriate 
for bargaining. When there is a dispute as to the extent of the membership or the 
- choice of bargaining representative, the latter must be certified by the Board. If 
» an agreement is not reached by the parties within 30 days, a conciliation officer or 
_- Board may be appointed by the Minister. There may be no stoppage of work due 

to a dispute until 14 days after a conciliation board has reported to the Minister. 
_ Disputes arising from the interpretation or violation of a collective agreement must 
be settled through the machinery provided by the agreement or, lacking such 
machinery, by arbitration arranged by the Labour Relations Board. Discrimina- 
tion against trade union members is an offence. 


These Regulations apply: (a) to transport and communication agencies extend- 

__ ing beyond the limits of any one province and to works declared by Parliament to 

be for the general advantage of Canada; (b) by authority of the War Measures Act, 

~ to industries essential to the prosecution of the War; (c) if a Provincial Legislature 

so enacts, to other industries. By agreement between the Dominion and the 

provinces, Provincial Boards, except in Alberta and Prince Edward Island, administer 

the Regulations as they affect the industries in (b). By enabling legislation, British 

_ Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have applied the 
Regulations to the industries in (c). 


Up to Mar. 1, 1946, the National Board had certified representatives in 203, 
cases, rejecting 40. The Provincial Boards had issued 2,108 certificates and rejected 
+286. 

Conciliation services may be utilized in disputes over the terms of an agreement 
under the Regulations. In other disputes, such services are available under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Under the Regulations, between Mar. 20, 1944, and Mar. 1, 1946, of 292 cases 
where conciliation was used, 97 were settled by Conciliation Officers and 75 by 
Conciliation Boards. In 38 cases no agreement was reached following a Board’s 
report. Other cases are still pending. . 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the Provincial 
Legislatures since it usually governs, in some respect, the contract of service between 
employer and employee or regulates conditions in local work-places. The right to 
contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legis- 
- latures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” 
and, with certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings”. 


SF a pe ee a SO ae A Pe ee 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a special Department or Bureau 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. In Alberta the Board of Industrial 
- Relations under the Minister of Trade and Industry administers statutes concerning 
wages and hours and the Department of Public Works, factory legislation. Other 
; provinces have Departments of Labour. Legislation for the protection of miners 
is administered by Departments dealing with mines. 
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Factory legislation in eight provinces, and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- ~ 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective bargain- 
ing, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes of 
workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the Fair Wage Act in Manitoba enable the 
wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of employers and employed 
to be made legal throughout the industry concerned. The Quebec Collective — 
Agreement Act permits agreements between employers and trade unions to be ~ 
made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces, — 
except Prince Edward Island, are administered by. independent boards. 

For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned or 
to the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


a 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation in 1945 


Prince Edward Island.—The Trade Union Act requires an employer to 
negotiate with the trade union chosen by the majority of his employees. who are 
eligible for membership in such a union, provides for freedom from interference 
by an employer with a trade union, requires unions to file copies of rules and by- 
laws and to make financial returns to the Government, and stipulates that em- 
ployers must institute a check-off system for union fees under certain conditions. 

The Prince Edward Island Minimum Age for Industrial Employment (Inter- 
national Labour Convention) Act implements the Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention (Revised) which was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva in June, 1987. This Act, which is the first provincial statute to give 
full effect to an International Labour Convention, forbids employment of a child 
under the age of 15 years in any industrial undertaking, including mines, quarries, 
factories, construction and transport by road, rail or inland waterway. It enables 
the fixing by Order in Council of a higher age for admission of persons under 18 years 
to dangerous employments. Similar legislation in other provinces would enable 
the Dominion Government to ratify this Convention. The Act provides for an 
annual report on the operation of the Act to be forwarded to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in case the Convention is ratified by the Government. 


Nova Scotia.—The Male Minimum Wage Act, which will come into force on. — 
proclamation, applies to all male employees, except farm workers and domestic — 
servants. It authorizes the Board of Industrial Relations, which is to be set up to 
administer it, to make Orders fixing minimum rates of wages for a specified number _ 
of hours for any class or classes of workers and for the whole Province or for any — 
part of it. Special rates may be established for overtime and part-time and for — 
handicapped workers. ; 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation, Act increase minimum weekly — 
compensation in total disability cases from $10 to $12-50, or average earnings if — 
less than $12-50; raise the maximum amount of average earnings on which com- | 
pensation is based from $1,500 to $2,000 a year; and add to the occupational diseases — 
for which compensation is payable, silicosis arising in stone-quarrying, grinding or — 
polishing or metal-grinding or polishing. 
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New provisions concerning the inspection of machinery, storage and use of 
explosives, and ventilating fans, were added to the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 


, The Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which will come into force on proclamation, 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to prohibit any person engaging in a 
trade designated under the Act unless he has a valid certificate. 


New Brunswick.—The Labour Relations Act, to come into force on proclama- 
_ tion, deals with collective bargaining and conciliation in industrial disputes. The 
_ Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 1938, is repealed by a separate statute which 
z ‘is also to come into force on proclamation. The new Act, which is similar to the 
_ Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003), Feb. 17, 1944, 
requires the employer to negotiate in good faith and make every reasonable effort 
: to conclude an agreement with the properly chosen representatives of his employees 
_ who are certified by the Labour Relations Board to be appointed under the Act. 
Provision is made for conciliation officers and boards to try to settle disputes and 
a strike or lockout is prohibited until 14 days after a board has reported to the 
Minister. Employers are forbidden to dominate or interfere with a trade union or 
_ employees’ organization or to discriminate against any person for membership in 
such a union or organization. 


The Minimum Wage Act, which is to come into force on proclamation and is 
similar to the legislation in other provinces, applies to all persons employed in any 
trade, industry or business, except officers and persons employed in a confidential 

- capacity, persons employed by or under the Crown, and agricultural and domestic 
workers. A Minimum Wage Board of three or more members, on which employers 
and employees are to be equally represented, is to have power to investigate wages, 
hours and labour conditions in any trade and to make orders fixing, for any class or , 
classes of workers and for any part or for the entire province, minimum rates and 
_ the maximum hours for which such rates are to be paid, also overtime rates and 
rates for learners, part-time employees and handicapped workers. The Act, 
unlike those of the other provinces, makes the Board’s orders subject to review 
by the Minister. 


Quebec.—The Apprenticeship Assistance Act differs from the Apprenticeship 
Acts of other provinces in providing for the establishment of local apprenticeship 
centres and the setting up of a local commission to administer one or more of the 
apprenticeship schemes within each area. Upon application by an employers’ 
association and by a wage earners’ association or by a joint committee under the 
Collective Agreement Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, may recognize any municipality as an apprenticeship 
centre, either generally or for one or more industries. Upon petition of 10 or more 
persons, an apprenticeship commission may be incorporated by the Lieutenant- 
_ Governor in Council. Any person, association, professional syndicate or joint 
committee under the Collective Agreement Act may be a member of an. apprentice- 
ship commission and the Minister of Labour, the Provincial Secretary and the 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare are members of every such commission, 
- Provision is made for co-operation among various agencies to facilitate apprentice- 
ship of those injured in industry or war and also the handicapped and to train or 
re-train such persons for employment. A commission may provide courses for 
apprenticeship and for training, may determine apprenticeship conditions, establish 
special conditions for any injured or infirm person or for any member of the Armed 
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Forces possessing special aptitudes. Municipal and school corporations, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, and also employers’ associations, professional syndicates and joint — 
committees may grant subsidies to apprenticeship commissions. The Workmen’s 
Compensation and Minimum Wage Commissions may also give financial assistance 
for training injured workmen. The Government may authorize the Minister to 
make agreements with the Dominion Government and any governmental institution 
to further the rehabilitation of members of the Armed Forces. 


Another statute enables an agreement to be made by the Province with the — 
Dominion Government for the training of young persons, and with any person, 
firm or institution, to provide training for young people. 


The Labour Relations Act, 1944, was amended to require an employer to negotiate 
for an agreement with the representatives of the employees’ association of which 
the majority, instead of 60 p.c., of his employees are members. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, raise the minimum weekly 
compensation in total disability cases from $12-50 to $15 and increase the amount 
_ payable for burial expenses from $125 to $175. . 


The Pipe-Mechanics Act, as amended, requires plumbing contractors, journey- 
men and apprentices to be licensed, if they do business or work in a municipality — 
with a population of more than 5,000, instead of 10,000 as formerly. This provision, — 
as before, applies to smaller municipalities if the work concerns heating or refrigerat- — 
ing systems, mechanical sprayers for fire-fighting, and plumbing systems in public — 
buildings or industrial establishments. 


Ontario.—The Fire-Departments Act was amended to enable any municipality — 
to adopt the three-platoon system of eight hours on duty and sixteen hours off for — 
each platoon, the platoons to rotate in their periods of duty or time off as may be 
arranged for changing shifts every seven days. Nothing in the Act prohibits a — 
municipality from granting more than one day off duty in every calendar week. 


Manitoba.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act raise the — 
monthly benefits to a widow from $40 to $45 a month, provide for payment of a — 
lump sum of $100 to a widow or foster-mother in addition to other compensation 
and for an extra payment not exceeding $100 to cover cost of transporting the 
body of a workman who is killed at a distance from his place of residence. If an — 
injury disables a workman for more than 14 days, compensation is payable from — 
the date of disability. The Board was authorized: to pay the cost of repairing or 
replacing artificial limbs broken by accident during employment and of repairing 


or replacing eye-glasses broken in an accident which entitles a workman to com- 


pensation or medical aid; to admit within the scope of the Act permanent full- — 
time employees engaged in the maintenance of an apartment block, on application — 
of a majority of such employees; and to permit compensation to be paid to workers 
in industries in which the Board considers.them liable to dermatitis. |The section — 
prohibiting an action by a workman or his legal representative against his employer 


or against another employer under Part I of the Act was amended to bar an action 


by a workman against a workman of another employer under Part I unless the accid- 
ent occurred otherwise than in operations usual in or incidental to the employer’s 
industry. Where an accident is due in part to the negligence of an employer or 
his workman in another class, compensation costs are to be apportioned between 


the classes. 
F \ 
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Saskatchewan.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act provide 
that where disability lasts longer than three days compensation is to be paid from 
the date of the accident; increase compensation for disability from 662 p.c. to 75 
p.c. of average earnings or, in the case of partial disability, of the diminution of 
_ average earnings, with a minimum in total disability cases of $15 a week or average 
_ earnings, if less; and raise from $2,000 to $2,500 a year the amount of average earn- 
ings to be taken into account in computing compensation. The increase in benefits 
_ applies to all payments made after July 1, 1945, whether the accident occurred before 
or after that date. Compensation must be awarded on the basis of a workman’s 
earnings at the time of the accident if those are higher than his average over the 
preceding twelve months. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is to appoint at 
_ least once in four years, a committee of five or more members to report on the Act, 
_ the committee to represent employers and organized employees equally and to have 
- onit one or more representatives of the Board. 


Changes were also made in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, under which 
the employer is individually liable and which applies to certain classes of workers, 
chiefly railway workers, who are not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. Any railway worker of a class excluded from the later 
statute is deemed to be under the 1911 Act, whether or not his remuneration exceeds 
$3,500 a year. The employer is not liable for compensation if the workman is not 
disabled for at least three days. The time-limit for bringing an action under the 
_ Act was extended from six months to one year. The maximum compensation 
recoverable is either the equivalent of the estimated earnings of a workman in similar 
employment during the three years preceding the injury or the sum of $2,500, 
whichever is greater, but in no case exceeding $3,000. 


The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, which is similar to Acts in Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, authorizes the Provincial Government to reimburse the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, or the employer if liable, for any compensation 
in excess of $50 paid to a blind workman, provided his employment is approved 
by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind or other organization designated 
for the purpose. 


Amendments to the Minimum Wage Act include a revision of the section dealing 
_ with orders of the Board. Such orders may: define classes of employment; subject 
_ to the Factories Act, determine the number of hours which shall constitute the normal 
_ work-week of workers in any class of employment; fix the minimum wage for the 
~ normal week and for overtime and short-time and the period in any day within which 
_ the hours of work shall be confined; and fix the minimum age for employment. 
Where an employer convicted of paying less than the minimum wage is ordered 
to pay the difference, he must pay it to the Deputy Minister of Labour for the 
employee instead of directly to the latter. 


The Attachment of Debts Act was amended to exclude persons employed by the 
hour from the provisions of the section enabling the Provincial Government to be 
garnisheed with regard to moneys due or accruing to any member of the public 

service or any person temporarily employed under the Public Service Act. The 


for persons without dependents and in cases where the garnishee order is issued under, 
a judgment or order for alimony or a judgment founded upon a separation agreement. 


- amount of wages or salary exempt from garnishment was raised from $75 to $100-—~ aes 
_ in the case of a married person or a person with dependents, and from $40 te $602" = 
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Workers employed by reason of an emergency requiring immediate action 
are now excluded from the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act and the exemption formerly 
granted to any class of hotel and restaurant employees when there were only two 
of that class was cancelled. 


Alberta.—Changes in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act enable 
disputes as to the bargaining agent to be referred to arbitration, extend from 14 to 
21 days the time for the Board of Industrial Relations to report on a dispute, and 
provide for a vote to be taken on questions of employer-employee relations. <A 
“slow-down”’ or other activity to restrict production is forbidden but this provision 
is not to limit a trade union’s legal right to strike. 


The Hours of Work Act was amended to limit hours of male employees to 8 


per day and 48 per week instead of 9 and 54, and to delete, as unnecessary, the — 


definition of “overtime” which is now defined in both the Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts to mean all time worked in excess of nine hours a day or of any fewer 
hours prescribed under the Hours of Work Act or time worked in excess of 48 hours 
a week or of any fewer hours prescribed under the Hours of Work Act. An action 

under the Male or Female Minimum Wage Act by an employee paid less than the 
minimum wage to recover the difference must be brought within twelve months 
after the cause of action accrued. : 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act, which repeals the Mines Act, is a revision of 
the latter statute with some changes. The minimum age for employment of men 
in charge of or operating an engine, windlass or gin, or machinery and tackle con- 
nected with it used for conveying persons has been lowered from 21 to 19 years but 
a hoisting engineer in charge of a hoisting shaft must be at least 21 years of age. 
There is only one class of miner’s certificate, with qualifications similar to those of 
the former class A certificate, including the minimum age of 20 years. A number of 
safety provisions were added. 


The Billard Room Act, which forbade employment in a billiard room of persons 
under 18, was amended to provide that, during the War of 1939-45, boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 18 might be employed to set up pins in a bowling alley, 
provided they had the written consent of their parent or guardian. 


British Columbia.—The Fire Departments Hours of Labour Act was amended to 
limit the hours on duty in any one week to 48 or an average of 48 hours when computed 
over a number of weeks. Where the fire Departments Two-Platoon Act applies, 
however, it must be complied with. These changes will come into effect at the end 
of one year after the termination of the War, unless proclaimed in force earlier. 


A section added to the Small Debts Courts Act, which provides for attachment of 
debts and exempts from attachment wages up to $60 in the case of a person with 
dependents and $30 in other cases, provides that debts liable to attachment shall 
include wages or salary due or payable within four days after the day on which an 
affidavit is sworn. 


Yukon.—The Ordinance to Regulate the Hours of Labour and the Minimum 
Wage to be Paid in Mining Operations now applies to skilled or unskilled manual, 
clerical or technical workers, but not to those employed in a confidential capacity or 
those having authority to employ or discharge workers. As formerly, daily hours 
of work may not exceed eight, but the weekly maximum for a seven-day week has 
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been reduced from 56 to 48 hours. Overtime work, which is permitted for employees 
not working underground in a shaft or tunnel, is to be paid at time and one-half. 
_ The provision for a minimum wage of 50 cents an hour was repealed. 


% Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied 
"4 Population 


i A special review of occupations of the Canadian people, based on final figures 
_ from the 1941 Census, will be found at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1948-44 Year Book 
__and further information at pp. 1168-1169 of the 1945 edition. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 


_ Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


Preliminary figures of unemployment as at June 1, 1941, will be found in 
Bulletin U-1 of the 1941 Census. Preliminary data of earnings and employment 
_ during the census year will be found in Bulletins E-2 and E-8 of the Census; these — 


data are subdivided by counties or census divisions. 
| 


Subsection 2.—Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921 has made monthly surveys of 
employment in the major industrial divisions, excluding agriculture, domestic 
and personal services (such as education, health services, etc.), and government 
administration, data being available for a lengthy period for the following broad 
- industrial groups: manufacturing, logging, mining, communications, transportation 
construction and maintainence, services (chiefly hotels and restaurants, laundries 
_ and dry-cleaning plants), trade and finance. From the spring of 1941, a record of 
current payrolls was established, and more recently (i.e., in the late autumn of 1944), 
the statistics of employment and payrolls have been supplemented by monthly 
_ data on man-hours and hourly earnings. 


7 For practical reasons associated with problems of collection, the current inquiries 
~ are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 persons or over. This 
restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying size in the monthly 
surveys, the variation depending upon the organization of the industry in large or 
in small units; from the equally important geographical aspect, however, much 
greater uniformity exists in the coverage of total employees. It is nevertheless 
ba important to note that in all cases the coverage is large. Thus some 59 p.c. of the 
_ total wage-earners and salaried employees enumerated in the Decennial Census taken 
on June 1, 1941, were on the payrolls of the establishments furnishing monthly 
statistics at the same date. A more valid comparison is that made with the number 
_ of workers employed at the census date in the nine industrial groups mentioned 
above as contributing to the current surveys; this shows that the persons of whose 
_ employment and payrolls there is current record constituted over 79 p.c. of all those 
_ working in these industries when the census was taken. 


4 With the termination of hostilities in the European and the Pacific theatres of 
_ war during 1945, there was further and more marked recession from the high point 
of industrial activity which had been reached when wartime production was at its 


_ peak. The decline in 1944 from 1943 had been slight; that in 1945 as compared with 


PA * Revised by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, M.B.E., Chief, Employment and Payroll Statistics Branch, 
_ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1944 amounted to 4-3 p.c., while the loss as compared with the all-time high of 1943 
was almost 5 p.c. The curtailment of employment in munitions plants and the 
relaxation of wartime controls, which had retarded the production of consumer 
goods and services, acted in opposite directions to produce a volume of employment 
in 1945 which was not greatly below the all-time peak, and which was approximately 
54 p.c. above the 1939 level. It is also interesting to note that, as compared with 
1929, when industrial activity in the Dominion had reached its all-time maximum in 
the pre-war period, there was in the year under review an increase of some 47 p.c. 
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The tendency from month to month during 1945 was generally downward, 
there being few interruptions in the retrogressive movement. The most extensive . 
contractions, apart from those at the opening of the year, took place shortly after 
V-J Day, namely at Sept. 1 and Oct. 1, when the reductions were on a scale which 
has rarely been exceeded in any month in the quarter of a century for which the 
record is available. For obvious reasons, the effect of the War was particularly 
buoyant in the case of manufacturing, while many of the non-manufacturing classes 
were adversely affected by the prevailing shortages of men and materials; having 
had low priority in respect of labour procurement when the market was tight. In 
reaction from this situation, most of the curtailment in recorded employment in 
1945 as compared with immediately preceding years, was reported in manufacturing, 
while in the non-manufacturing classes, taken as a unit, there was considerable 
expansion which developed in extent as the year progressed. Except in mining, 
there were advances in each of the divisions of this broad industrial group, in which 
there was a general rise of 4-7 p.c. over 1944 ; the decline in manufacturing in the — 
same comparison amounted to 9-3 p.c. These divergencies in trends resulted in — 
@ more normal distribution of workers between the manufacturing and the non- — 
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manufacturing classes than had existed for several years. Thus, at the end of 
1945, just under 58 p.c. of all persons in recorded employment were engaged in 
factory work, as compared with the proportion rather more than 61 p.c. at the same 
date in 1944. In 1939, however, the general ratio had been rather less than 52 p.c. 
of the total engaged in manufacturing, so that the 1945 distribution was still 
abnormal. 


With the gradual release of workers from the Armed Forces and from employ- 


ment in war work, the sex distribution of the persons on the payrolls of the co- 
- operating firms showed some variation from that which had been indicated in 


immediately preceding years. At Oct. 1, 1944, the 271 per 1,000 workers in recorded 
employment in the nine leading industries were women, a proportion which con- 


siderably exceeded that of 253 per 1,000 indicated 12 months later. The latter 


proportion was the lowest since 1942, when the number of women per 1,000 employed 
at Oct. 1, had been 235. In the year ended Oct. 1, 1945, there were declines of 
about 5-3 p.c. in recorded employment for men, and of about 13-5 p.c. in that for 
women. It is nevertheless important to note that men constituted rather more 


_ than 51 p.c. of the total workers released by the firms furnishing data during the 


year. 


The Bureau of Statistics tabulated monthly returns from an average of 15,358 
firms and branches in the eight leading industries, in which the reported employees 
averaged 1,787,751. In 1944, the employers participating in the current surveys 
had numbered 14,641, and their staffs had averaged 1,850,851. The index of 
employment (1926=100) averaged 175-1 in 1945, showing a reduction of 4-3 p.c. 
as compared with that of the preceding 12 months. (In connection with the 
members of respondents, it should be noted that adjustment is currently made in 
the index numbers for increased coverage of industry.) The amounts distributed 
in weekly salaries and wages by the establishments furnishing data in the year 


% under review had aggregated $57,178,954, representing an estimated annual payroll 


of approximately $2,973,306,000 disbursed in salaries and wages by these firms 


- andbranches. The average earnings per employee were $31 -99 in 1945, as compared 
with $31-84 in 1944, $30-78 in 1948, and $28-56 in 1942. While the latest index 
of aggregate earnings was lower by 3-8 p.c. than that of 1944, the average earnings 


of the typical individual in recorded. employment showed an increase of 0:5 p.c. 
in the same comparison. 


In connection with the figures of earnings, it is interesting to note the much 
greater rise that has taken place during the period for which information is available 
in the index of payrolls than in that of employment. Thus, in 1945, there was an 
average increase of 14-7 p.c. in employment from the commencement of the payroll 
record at June 1, 1941, as compared with the gain of 42-6 p.c. in the reported salaries 


bs and wages in the same period. The reasons for the substantially greater advance 
in the latter than in the former index may be recapitulated as follows: (1) the con- 
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centration of workers which, despite important declines during 1945, then still 
existed in the heavy manufacturing industries, where rates of pay are above the 
average and, in addition, there has been a considerable amount of overtime work; 
(2) payment of cost-of-living allowances to the majority of workers, at rates which | 
were increased on more than one occasion before their absorption in the basic wage 
rates from Feb. 15, 1944; (3) the progressive up-grading of employees as they gained 
experience and (4) the payment of higher wage rates in a large number of cases. 
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The changing industrial pattern in the Dominion following the cessation of 
hostilities lessened the influence of some of these factors during 1945. The existence 
of several important industrial disputes in Canada during the year had a considerable 
effect upon the situation, which was also indirectly affected by strikes in the United 
States. In the case of manufacturing, it is interesting to note that between the 
latter part of 1944 and 1945, there was a decline of between one and two hours in 
the average time worked per week by hourly rated wage-earners, accompanied by 
a falling-off of rather more than three cents per hour in the average hourly earnings 
in the same period, the transfer of employees from the relatively high-pay to the 


relatively low-pay industries, together with reduced overtime payments, was 
responsible for the lowered rate. 


| 
: 
| 
. 
| 
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The accompanying chart shows the general trends of employment, payrolls and — 
average weekly earnings in the period from June 1, 1941, when the record of earnings ‘ 
was commenced to complement the monthly statistics of employment, available 
from 1920. This shows clearly that, despite some recession in both curves in 1945, — 
that of payrolls continues considerably above the curve of employment; the graph — 
also illustrates the fact that although the per capita earnings in 1945 were slightly 7 
below the maximum weekly averages recorded late in 1944, they were nevertheless — 
maintained at a comparatively high level. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly, by 
Co-operating Establishments, 1944 and 1945 


Annual Average 
Annual Averages f~ | Average [nee Nemes OF 


Weekly |] Employ- 
Earnings ment Payrolls 


Year, Province, 
City and Industrial Group 


Weekly ——————— 
Employees | payrolls (June 1, 1941=100) 
No. $ $ 
1944 

Province 
Maritime Provinces Ss Phe este ek heh MS Ee shy 139, 207 4,221,515 30°33 120-1 167-1 
Prince Edward Island...... SS EL a Soke, ah 2,686 70,061 26-06 124-0 152-4 
Nova Scotia. eee AOA tus’ Giatee trolel ceyatchs. ais 82,675 2,636, 254 81°88 118-7 168°6 
ING Wala TS WICKS ccssis alee sis rclecnreysals celaiaals 63, 846 1,616, 200 28-16 122-6 165-8 
DETER RAS ERE ES Re ies, Re aioe 581, 401 17, 566, 413 30:22 124-9 157°6 
Ontario...... Pe Gas aohis Se Bon bee » (+ + @htale, hele 755, 792 24,773, 469 32°78 114-3 138-2 
ECA IO ne TO WIT COS tease, anasschsiavereinleisslicieleysteie.s ke 201, 152 6,355, 928 31-59 114-6 138-0 
INTRA GO DEV Tice cis ooh ale. crop eeeralotetele secs s rece 93,318 2,898, 962 81-06 118-8 183-3 
an ECMO WANG set ciele cst ehiern ceas splictes 88, 988 1,181, 208 80-29 108-6 180-9 
JAG NETS 2s Rin Ge DD RS OC DG RC Onno te 68, 846 2,275,758 83-05 119-3 148-9 
TTS Ia COLUMNS ih vite we ee dele Shite ale 173, 299 5,999, 722 34-63 137-7 169-2 
COV I EN PR Ge On Sine merer cat T aS cae 1,850,851 58,917,047 31-84 119-8 148-2 

City 

Berroa eben hee oS cornu, resist ema cesveisre shoxencta 289, 550 9,158,612 31-64 133-1 165-1 
REO athe hg UES Ss Shs AEE Bes ops WEED Ye ee als 38, 752 1,137,795 29-37 163-7 232-0 
“aE aFRaYTR en Me eRe Oo nee GORGE Charo Serer 255, 483 8,306, 722 32-51 128-9 156-0 
CEES Ea Gs od DEORE bin BERS BOATERS HS Borin 22,021 610, 195 27-70 110-7 132-8 
TB ieseabl fata bg teksto: Meee oe Soe eerie 59, 289 1, 962, 229 33-10. 111-7 134-4 
VTS T oe SIA iaere stele Sis cee some AS 39,714 1, 694, 969 42-68 126-6 142-0 
rane fe Ate te cts sofele Wis «a ofeach wikia S-« 61, 166 1, 757, 093 28-73 118-8 134-6 
AW SAGCTID 2) than oe ES BO EE RO DICIERC Oa GREE OSCR ores en 86, 998 2,914, 753 33°52 171-0 218-2 
Totals, Eight Leading Cities..... 852,973 27,542,368 32-29 131-9 160-9 

Industry 
Wie mmiene GUL INO wy. a cok ea claeetteronn ts © tate Mets e yeh 1,175,415 38,389, 906 32-66 133-6 167-8 
MD UTA DIOIWOOUS?. a. cee nakine soe se + eee 644, 747 23,080,788 85-82 161-3 193-3 
INon-durable gO0dS: «0 .c nd weirs cence 612,624 14,6387, 484 28-56 117-9 141°9 
Electric light and power............++: 18,044 671,634 87-23 94-6 1092 
Th YER TVR 4 Sop On eos SGC CREO OL Ibcun aac 64, 579 1, 702, 502 26-54 136°3 182-4 
Meleraani ee eerie See He Se lnieko exe disiaideelecioels «ne W242 2,755, 156 38-05 87-2 105-3 
MO OTN UNICAIONSs 1 fe> fos cde sie'ste slaleia «sists ol 29,072 895, 734 30°81 111-8 127-1 
Meransportatlonie ais ce caiiscidenty > sae shee @ 154, 304 5, 724, 559 37-07 122-3 142-0 
Construction and maintenance............. 132, 596 3,935, 209 29-74 75-1 97-7 
OTC ORS mie bpm ottat L GA cites cclahape m Ceye yee 46, 216 896,978 19-41 118-3 140-9 
BUBerG] OMS NT SEI cots ct teMale gids cade Se smists 176, 242 4,617,003 26-21 104-7 117-3 
Totals, Eight Industries......... 1,850,851 58,917,047 31-84 119-8 148-2 
ANCO moe eiiat sh cons Sava oe co hales Cawloa ate 65, 329 2,116,334 32°35 108-9 122-5 
Grand Totals................. 1,916,180 61,033,381 31-85 119-3 147-1 

1945 

Province 
Minmtiine Provines ces. ssn. seca Seceee ss 137,376 4,177,921 30-42 117-5 163-7 
Prince Edward Island................. 2,586 67,933 26-30 117-1 145-6 
PMV CODUL Be ateiis: certs ties cies «aot 80, 682 2,543, 876 31-66 114°6 160-7 
MNiry MS TUNS WACK. fairies. « e'ere cris the sews #1540 > 54,209 1,666,113 28-91 122°7 169-8 
RONNEa gE: Rete ene. ORE oe Foe sy cuavguare eve, Ste eueecose 546, 163 16, 779, 898 30-73 116-4 149-6 
O DIETS Te CSA ai arnt es 738,348 23, 989, 229 32-49 110-6 132-6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 744. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly, by 
Co-operating Establishments, 1944 and 1945—concluded 


i , 

ns a 
Annual Average 

Index Numbers of— 


Annual Averages of— 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Year. Province, 


City and Industrial Group Employ- 


sent Payrolls 


Weekly 
Employees Payrolls (June 1, 1941=100)- 
No. $ $ 
1945 
Province—concluded 
Prairie PLovinees...Gesy ccs te ee 201, 594 6,512, 107 32-30 139-7 
Dianitobawts 2.10, bo. Leen lee phe dl 93, 007 2,979,739 82-04 186+5 
paskabchowan,. 6.00. ecco a 40, 104 1,244, 260 81-02 184°6 
MAthortay sh A's eet lh. ee aL 68, 483 2, 288,115 33-41 147 °6 
British Cohunbia kh. Bev ete ou 164, 270 5,719, 804 34-82 159-8 
Caniadale oti i0 kh bot aye 1,787,751 57,178,954 31-99 142-6 
City 
Montreal tiation onetime 267, 588 8, 548, 185 31-95 153-3 
QED R GT a o's ieee cit neh meas a tens ee eb 31, 803 913, 423 28-70 182-5 
DORE TY PARA Reiss ta MO is oe tae 242,790 7, 866, 232 82-41 145-0 
Grama tot cys ene a ce ire Wee irs 21,544 609, 592 28-30 132-2 
PLMIUUONE Wow ee otic Wed oe oe, eee Shin 58, 072 1,906, 245 32-82 129-8 
ALE 0) Oe, Ge i Sa) oer NEON of PAE OT 33,318 1,350, 745 40-37 113-1 
WEEN DER 5ia.)):'.115 bs Seley ee a baat ee are 60, 408 1, 744, 634 29-38 135-2 
ANGONVED Soci Me) Radian Be hai pcs 80,177 2, 694, 522 33-60 198-5 
Totals, Eight Leading Cities 795,700 25,633,548 32°22 148-4 
Other Citiess— 
PMaliian. Boe nor yg LEV Me. We ee 25, 183 750, 772 30-42 193 +4 
Sant Polat so 2 Lee beeen 13, 689 401,217 29 +29 179-4 
MMerbrooker sido. Pare eany enh Lalo 9,155 239, 639 26-17 130-5 
Phos Bivens 6H ieiers Peter 9,986 291,778 29-22 143 -4 
Kitchener-Waterloo................... 16, 764 499, 328 29-78 146-8 
PaO te lee ery orn aka a ee TN 21,032 625, 603 29-74 139-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 13, 5386 481,536 35-53 127-9 
Freging, Aico al deere Bemis sca | 10, 155 284, 833 28-05 137-1 
SARK ALOON acbict arcuate aaaends Luk 6,276 168, 021 26-76 153-6 
BISRO VO oun cee ian eee ceeee © 17, 853 1 557,816 31-57 137-9 
HMdmontonye.:.) 6. Ao kis. eae aie 17,146 502, 720 29-31 152-3 
Mactomia Gk... ds Marea.) Lo ae) Stee 14, 194 464, 348 82-70 220-6 
Industry 

Moannineturmg [iid ho (eel. 0 oer 1,068, 621 34, 888, 109 32-65 152-1 
urable @ooda?; 0 50 sh | ee Net 540,620 19,299,198 85-68 161°6 
on-durablé poods Ae 05... ae 508, 643 14,869, 999 29-24 143 +8 
Electric light and power............... 19,858 718,912 87°16 116-6 
TT eae OY cM ER eS NON aR 8 aed wD 74, 440 1,994, 576 26-89 210-2 
SE hatin yt ines departs ik Lacie eet ag 69,173 2,670, 924 38-60 101-6 
Cemimaiinientionas oy.j, ste :. ht. oes toed 31,527 992, 680 31-48 140-8 
Lvataportationtee:. 49 esi. e lle ea 160, 885 6, 244, 615 38-82 152-4 
Construction and maintenance............. 139, 756 4,209, 737 30-08 103-7 
Wervices,. | vaeete eke Oe. fame) 51,054 1,014, 544 19-87 149-1 
REAONG i scan. WR ahh ns Popa sti 192, 295 5, 163, 769 26-85 127-3 

Totals, Eight Industries,........ 1,787,751 57,178,954 31-99 142-6 | 
ROUND COis sbi er. . ia Seen VE Ve, Ure ys 67, 549 2, 264, 338 33-51 130-7 
Grand Totals. ................ 1,855,300 59, 443,292 32-04 (142-1 


1 These totals are for eight industries only; 
the totals are given separately in the classification by industry. 


and 
non-ferrous metals, 
The non-durable group includes the remaining 
and power. ~ 8 Included in 1945 for the fi 


finance, the ninth industry, is not divisible by provinces 


2 Includes iron and steel, 


electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. 
ining manufacturing industries, with the exception of electric light 
rst time. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—Geographically, the 
declines in industrial activity during 1945 were widely distributed, lowered employ- 
ment as compared with 1944 being indicated in all provinces except New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan. The largest percentage losses took place in Quebec and British 
Columbia. In all areas, the contraction was largely restricted to the manufacturing 
industries; mining also showed widespread curtailment, while the trends in the 
remaining non-manufacturing divisions were generally favourable. . It is also note- 
worthy that despite the curtailment in industrial activity during 1945, the volume 
of employment in all provinces continued substantially above that indicated in 
pre-war days. 

The aggregate weekly payrolls reported in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia were rather lower in 1945 than in the 
preceding 12 months, but those reported in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan were slightly higher. In all provinces except Nova Scotia and Ontario, the 
average weekly earnings of the persons in recorded employment reached new all-time 
high points during 1945. The increases as compared with the preceding 12 months, 
however, were moderate. 


2.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1944 and 1945, with Yearly Averages since 1921 
Nortr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 


relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dee. 1, 1945. 


Prairie 


Maritime : 

Year and Month Dee: Quebec Ontario Brovineess uc cloniotn Canada 
Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922............. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924............. 96-6 91-3 * 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 1926! ............ 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105- 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928............. 166-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929............. 114-8 113.4 123-1. 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1983............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 _ 95-2 97-7 99-4 
Averages, 1936............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
Averages, 1937............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Averages, 1938............. 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
Averages, 1939............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 1940............. 122-2 127-9. 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
Averages, 1941............. 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 
Averages, 1942............. 174-2 186-2 179-4 135-6 164-8 173-7 
Averages, 1943............. 182-1 200-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 

1944 
JANUATY Meee ere eee ee 186-3 201-3 185-4 149-5 190-2 185-7 
Hebruarysl aeeever eon. 177-1 198-5 184-8 145-1 188-0 183-2 
A Tal ge or 175-1 197-1 183-9 142°-3 186-3 181-7 
NDT UO Aaa re eon ee Wis 194-2 182-9 142-6 184-7 180-5 
Mig veils elrare ypc ie baat aan. 176-6 190-4 180-8 141-0 183-3 178-2 
MUEIRORL tant cae aie eae ech tae oreo 178-2 194-3 182-1 145-2 183-6 180-5 
July pep te eo Lene 187-8 195-3 185-1 148-4 187-5 183-5 
AU UStal a7 Pee eee 185-8 197-7 185-0 151-6 185-7 184-3 
Septomberdisey ee 184-5 200-0 186-5 150-3 188-1 185-5 
Octobersitver cee 189-1 193-8 185-9 148-0 185-6 1838-3 "= 
WNovembersliver jee. ieee 187-1 196-7 185-9 148-1 182-5 183-8 
Deéecem bora ex aa 191-8 197-6 188-0 151-9 182-5 185-7 
Averages, 1944.............. 183-1 196-4 184-7 147-0 185-7 183-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 747. 
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2.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1944 and 1945, with Yearly Averages since 1921—concluded 


Maritime ; Prairie British 
Year and Month ricinctn Quebec Ontario Drogiscass |. Solambia Canada 


1945 
EAIUEMINY Ne os ates ete civics Sect 182-5 191-1 onde ae 149-2 173-9 180-4 
IGDLUATY. 1 fie lass, oe oles obsess 179-9 189-1 184-3 145-3 172-0 178-9 
Nol RS Se a OS Ie ae 179-9 188-5 184-2 141-2 172-0 178-2 
LG ee ee ere ee 180-5 185-2 183-0 141-2 173-0 176-9 
NCEE eal Ua) ae A aN aN 183-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 172-4 175-5 
DAINONLe L, 2s cies Hak’. x she cass ee 181-0 184-3 178-9 141-8 175-5 175-3 
LILES C3 URS at na ee 177-7 181-9 179-8 144-6 180-4 175-4 
ACT ACES Ie Senn ee 176-4 181-6 177-9 147-5 180-1 175-0 
September 1... i... cacevce- 173-2 178-1 175-2 147-2 183 -6 172-8 
RPELODOD Ls yess c.g ab tae ces 170-5 175-0 169-6 147-4 174-2 168-7 
November Teor. cise be sce 178-2 178:8 170:8 150-6 172°5 171-2 
WMecomberil kicse see youl ooh 186-7 179-4 173-1 153 °6 171°5 173-2 
Averages, 1945.............. 179-1 183-2 178-4 145-7 175-1 175-1 


Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic’ areas, 
as at Dec. 1, 19452 Serer: 8-1 30-3 40-4 12-0 9-2 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities.—The curtailment in industrial 
activity in the eight cities having populations of 100,000 or over was relatively 
greater during 1945 than that indicated in the remaining parts of the Dominion, a 
development which was to be expected in view of the fact that employment therein 
had shown more pronounced expansion during the War than was the case in other 
sections of the country. Thus, in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver taken as a unit, there was a reduction of 7-7 p.c. 
from 1944 in the numbers on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments, a 
ratio which considerably exceeded that of 1-5 p.c. in the same comparison in the 
smaller centres and the rural areas in Canada. Nevertheless, the 1945 index for 
these cities was nearly 68 p.c. above the 1939 level, while the increase in this com- 
parison in the smaller municipalities and the rural areas amounted to approximately 
44 p.c. 


Without exception, employment in the larger cities during the year under 
review was in lesser volume than in 1944, and except in Winnipeg, there were accom- 
panying declines in the aggregate payrolls. In the case of Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton 


and Windsor, the average earnings per person in recorded employment were lower, 
_ but those in Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver were rather higher. The 


changes in the averages in all cases were slight. ; 
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3.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, ’ 
by Months, 1944 and 1945, with Yearly Averages since 1929 ’ 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each city to the total reported by allem- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1945. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 of 
the 1938 Year Book. 


Year and Province | Montreal} Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa |Hamilton| Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 


' Averages, 1929.. 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931....| 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937.... 101-2 - 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Averages, 1938.... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
Averages, 1939.... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940.... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-5 227-3 122-8 146-8 
Averages, 1942....| 167-4 223°2 180-2 161-9 186-6 282° 132-4 205-0 
Averages, 1943.... 186-7 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 245-8 

1944 
January spinor. 191-2 277-8 198-0 165-7 180-0 299-2 147-2 256-3 
Hebruany ie aa: 190-9 271°6 197°5 161-3 179-6 297-0 145-8 254-0 
Marche i eeiee mk. tee 190-3 271-2 198-0 160-7 178-9 297-0 142-4 251°6 
PADD TEN Tee eens coo Fe 190-0 270-7 197-8 161-5 179-7 295-4 144-4 247-2 
May seinen ftir eo 188-9 269-1 197-7 163-0 178-9 288-4 142-4 242-9 
dies yl Sa kseais domes 4 188-9 268-1 197-5 165-2 178-7 288-0 144-3 243-5 
Jalsrligen cee nee 188-1 270°5 199-8 168-1 183-8 288-5 144-8 247-0 
Augusta ee ae 186-3 269-6 197-3 170-5 181-6 289-7 145-5 237°6 
September 1...... 186-2 271-4 198-0 170-9 180-3 288-4 143-0 237 °4 
Octoberta he. 185-6 268-7 195-8 170-1 180-3 284-1 144-6 232-0 
November 1...... 184-1 263-7 196-8 170°8 182-4 286-8 146-6 229-0 
December 1....... -182°8 247°8 198-0 172-8 185-5 289-5 151°3 232°6 
Averages, 1944....| 187-8 268-4 197-7 166-7 180-8 291-0 145-2 242-6 
1945 

anata, lee pan eee 177°1 237-5 192-9 174-7 179-8 284-2 149-8 222-9 
February 1........ 177-2 231-0 191-4 167-7 182-4 280-8 147-3 222-9 
Weare hioliae sere at 176-7 229-6 190-5 164-8 1182-8 280-3 140°5 223-0 
Aprils ease 177-1 230-8 189-4 163-7 183-3 277-2 139-9 223-9 
dU ata ol ict a Wea oe 176-7 230-4 188-4 160-7 181-9 273-6 138-3 223-2 
JUNO Lanes caeeee 175-6 229-1 186-4 159-1 176-7 270-0 139-4 228-1 
Ania Thehs bie ete: ak ale 174-1 227-7 186-8 161-5 177-1 266-9 139-0 232-8 
AUIBUSEEl Soe ee eae 171-8 221-7 180-6 158-8 173-6 267-8 140-1 231°3 
September 1....... 169-2 210°7 179-8 156-7 168-9 258-4 139-9 229-7 
Oc) 0) ec) oa RAR 164-5 196-3 173-3 156-2 168-4 162-9 140-8 209-3 
November 1...... 164-9 189-6 174-7 159-0 169-2 162-2 146-1 207°4 
December 1....... 165-7 173-3 177-7 168-0 172-6 123-7 150-4 206-3 
Averages, 1945... 172-5 217-3 184-3 162-6 176-4 242-3 142-6 221-7 
Relative weights 

by cities, as at 

Dec.,1, 1945.8 14-5 1-4 13-2 1-2 3-2 0-9 3-6 4-3 


Employment by Industries.—The statistics of employment for the major 
industrial divisions given in Table 4 for recent years, provide evidence of the effect 
of the War upon the situation in the Dominion; this is particularly the case in 
manufacturing, in which the index number of employment rose from 112-3 p.c. 
of the 1926 average in 1939, to a maximum of 231-4 p.c. at Oct. 1, 1943, thence 
declining to 184-2 p.c. at Dec. 1, 1945. In the latter comparison, there was a 
decline of over one-fifth. On the other hand, the annual index for 1945 exceeded 
by over 81 p.c. that of 1939. 
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The curtailment in the year under review in manufacturing was particularly 
noteworthy after V-E and V-J days, as a result of the completion or cancellation of 
contracts for munitions; the contra-seasonal reductions reported at September 1 
and October 1 reached proportions that have rarely been exceeded in any month 
in the record. The losses were especially marked in plants producing durable 
manufactured goods, in which there was a recession of 16-3 p.c. in employment as 
compared with 1944; the falling-off in the manufacture of non-durable goods 
amounted only to 1-2 p.c. In the latter category, the losses were largely restricted 


- to the chemical group, there being an increase of 2-1 p.c. over 1944 in the number of 


employees reported in the light manufacturing industries, exclusive of chemicals. 
It is interesting to note that, in spite of the recession indicated in the year under 
review in the manufacture of durable goods, employment therein was nevertheless 
133-7 p.c. higher than in 1939, while the increase in the same comparison in the 
light manufactured goods industries amounted only to 49-1 p.c. 


While the termination of the War reacted unfavourably upon the situation in 
’ manufacturing, the non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit showed consider- 
able revival in 1945 as compared with 1944, due to the relaxation of restrictions 
on labour and materials necessitated by wartime conditions. As a result, there 
was an increase of 4-7 p.c. in the combined non-manufacturing industries, in which 
only mining showed a general reduction. . 


Paralleling the movements in employment, the aggregate payrolls in manu- 
facturing were lower and those in the non-manufacturing industries (except mining) 
were higher in 1945 than in 1944. The per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing 
showed very little change; in the case of the remaining industrial groups, the typical 
employee in recorded employment received a higher earned income than was the 
case in 1944 or any esegte year for which monthly statistics are available. 


“Femnes Numbers of Henrie raion t, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1944 
and 1945, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1945. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 
of the 1988 Year Book. 


Con- : 
Manu- Com- |} Trans- {struction All 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- | porta- and |Services| Trade || Indus- 
ing cations tion Main- tries! 
tenance 


Averages, 1929...) 117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930...| 109-0 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 


Averages, 1931... 95:3 60-1 107-7 104-7 95-8 131-4 124-7 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 113-6 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 106-7 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934... 90-2 124-7 110-8 79-1 80-3 109:3 115-1 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935...| 97-1 126-9 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 118-2 122-1 99-4 


Averages, 1936...) 103-4 138-7 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 124-5 127-5 103-7 
Averages, 1937...) 114-4 189-3 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 130-2 132-1 114-1 
Averages, 1938...| 111-0 142-8 155-9 85:0 84-4 105-4 135-2 132-6 111-8 
Averages, 1939...| 112-3 119-1 163-8 84-4 85-6 113-0 137-4 136-6 113-9 
Averages, 1940...) 131-3 166-9 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 143-2 142-9 124-2 
Averages, 1941...| 168-4 187-8 176-6 96-7 98-9 126-6 167-5 156-5 152-3 
Averages, 1942...| 206-5 196-5 171-3 103-7 105-5 130-3 178-8 156-1 173-7 
Averages, 1943...| 226-2 180-4 158-5 104-5 114-4 129-8 189-8 155-1 184-1 


1Eixcept agriculture (see p. 739). 
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a a 
ams Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1944 
and 1945, with Yearly Averages since 1929—concluded 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- |struction All 
Year and Month } factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- porta- and Services| Trade || Indus- 
ing cations tion Main- tries! 
tenance 
1944 
VANUATI ple ee eke 226-4 260-7 156-1 105-1 117-5 105-8 194-3 172-0 185-7 
February 1...... 227+3 271°8 159-5 | 105-1 114-2 90-9 195-9 159-9 183-2 
Marc hw 1 ene 226-5 270-4 159-3 104-9 114-8 85-3 196-8 156-5 || 181-7 
April iin ern. 225-5 240°5 159-1 105-5 117-1 81-8 198-9 159-4 180-5 
Chip hits pane eee 223-2 162-4 155-4 106-1 120-9 87-2 200-7 160-4 178-2 
dune ri tee oe 223-1 175-9 152-9 107°8 122-4 101-3 202-2 161-3 180-5 
July steers 225°8 175-4 153-1 110-0 124-4 110-8 207-7 161-2 183-5 
ANEUSE lion. cna ae 225-0 155-6 155-1 112-9 125-2 124-5 207-9. 161-7 184°3 
September 1..... 226-2 155-0 152-4 113-1 124-1 130-8 207-1 162-0 185:5 
October tc ee. 223-7 181-0 150-6 111-6 125-2 114-2 205-4 165-7 183-3 
November 1..... 221-3 239-8 149-2 110-7 123-9 112-7 204°6 170°3 183-8 
December 1..... 220°1 300-9 151-5 110-6 124-2 109-5 204-6 179-5 185-7 
Averages, 1944 224-5 215-8 154-5 108-6 121-2 104-6 202-2 164-2 183-0 
1945 
Jaruaryl ceeo.e: 212-7 313-0 146-4 110-7 122-3 98-2 201-1 180-8 180-4 
February 1...... 215-0 312°3 151-5 110-2 118-2 89-9 198-0 169-4 178-9 
Marehi ls. i. 28 214°3 309-9 150-7 111-2 | 117-9 89-2 199-0 167-0 178-2 
ANOTIL pl pe sete ee 212-9 267-6 149-5 112-1 120-7 87-0 201-1 172-6 176-9 
BYERS eee 210-6 205-8 145-7 112-6 124-4 98-8 202-4 171-0 175-5 
Junesl freee eee 209-0 201+1 144-6 115-5 125-9 103-1 202-4 171-1 175°3 
Juliyalere emer ne 207-2 184-6 146-5 118-7 126-3 112-6 208-9 172-0 175-4 
ATIEUS tal iy pein 204-1 183-2 144-9 121-8 127-8 119-3 211-3 171-4 175-0 
September 1..... 198-6 181-4 143-9 123-4 128-3 123-9 213-1 172<2 172-8 
Octobervics. 554. 188-3 205-2 143-6 123-4 127-3 124-7 209-9 176-5 168-7 
November 1..... 186-3 277-1 144-7 125-2 127-4 130-7 210°5 181-7 171-2 
December 1.....| 184-2 326°8 150-5 126-7 128-0 132-0 211-2 192-3 173-2 
Averages, 1945...| 203-6 247-3 146-9 117-6 124-5 109-1 205-7 174-8 175-1 
Relative weights, f 
by industries, i 
as at Dec. 1, 
LOADS; erected: 54-7 5:5 4-0 1-9 9-4 9-5 3-0 12-0 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 739). 


Subsection '3.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Quarterly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published in the 
Labour Gazette by the Department of Labour, and are based at the present time 
on returns received from about 2,300 local trade union branches, having an aggregate 
membership of more than 400,000 workers. ‘Unemployment” means involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while union 
members retired or in the Armed Forces and members of unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. 


en ae ee: 
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5.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half- Yearly, 
1931-44 and Quarterly, 1945 


Norr.—For percentages of unemployment as at June 30 and Dec. 31 from 1915 to 1930, see p, 827 of the 
1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For monthly data from 1921, see successive issues of the Year Book 
commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


aon New Mani- |Saskat- British 
Year and Month wad Cae Quebec |Ontario dicho toteien Alberta} Col- Canada 
P.E.I. | wie umbia 
ONG: Ma read se en asers 1931 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16°3 
IDECOMUDEL isis. 5 e.sishers « 1931 | \13-8 9-6 29-0 20:3 16°5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
iita Cahiers tics ox 6 Gis 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23°4 22°3 21-9 
December... 5.000. 1932 8-4 16-5 30°9 28-5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25°5 
LITO. ae Sec NG Shans! sheep 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23.°3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December... hoe as oc: 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20:3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
GUNG Calo iectae ees os 6 1934 11-4 7:3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
MI OCEIN DOA Gis. caisselec 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18:7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
Tarn Meas Es claus, aldisless.« 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December.......-... 1935 7:8 7:5 20-6 13°4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
UNG see eee else las 1936 6-7 7:8 19:0 13-3 8-4 6°4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
Weceniberssicweds oi 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13°8 10°9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14°3 
ane fe Aer eels asic 1937 5-9 4-7 15:3 7°6 5-7 7:2 16°6 8-0 10-4 
WEGEMDEL soso ne0s os 1937 3°3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
BATS J Peate A Geena evs, cheaters 1938 3°6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12°5 9-7 17-8 14-3 13-5 
Wecem ber foe's cieseeress 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21-4 11:8 9-5 17:3 16-2 
UNO Weaia s eae fe oo 58s 1939 6-3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6:6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
December........... 1939 5:3 4-3 16-1 9-7 12-0 10-2 4-9 12-4 11-4 
Se etch eins sero 1940 2-4 3-7 12-2 4-9 3°9 3:4 14-6 7:7 7-6 
December... 2.0.6.5 1940 2-6 2-3 11-1 5-9 6-6 6:7 4-§ 9-0 7:4 
ING sn oe lcs cate tC eoehy 1941 2-0 1-9 6-2 2-0 4-3 1:8 11:5 3°8 4-1 
Mecember wx saw ieee 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3°8 5-3 5-2 
SUMO eek te eis eters « 1942 1:3 4-7 4-6 1-6 1-1 0-9 2°6 0-9 2°5 
December. oka: ae 1942 0-3 2-4 1-6 1-0 2°6 1-1 1-7 0-6 1-2 
WIN Ceeratntaas oe ete tle 1943 0-3 1-1 1-0 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0°6 
December../n.csees-- 1943 2-9 0-3 0-7 0:5 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-5 0-8 
AUIZI GO sp mtever sis ate. oPete teae’ ors de 1944 0-1 0:6 0-4 0-2 0-2 0-5 0-2 0-2 0°3 
December .nic:. 62-5 a: 1944 1 0:2 0-9 0°4 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-6 0-6 
Mare hh spacraecwers ars << 1945 0:5 1 1-2 0:6 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-5 0:7 
ETOn cieercdsasetans We oie ai acs 1945 | 1-2 0-1 0-6 0-7 0-2 0-9 0-3 0-2 0°5 
DED LCMUD CT es senenians 1945 2-0 0-5 2-4 0°5 0-4 0-4 0-3 2-4 1-4 
ME CETMUOCT His os tcine = 1945 4-6 4-7 1:8 4-0 1-2 1-3 0-9 3:4 3:0 


Te a ET 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance® ° 


Unemployment insurance, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, applies 
to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified industries 
or occupations such as agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering and logging (unless 


in an area where the Commission has prescribed that persons employed in lumbering 


and logging shall be insured), transportation by water, stevedoring, private domestic 
service, private-duty nursing and workers on a contractual basis greater than a week, 
e.g., monthly or semi-monthly, who earn more than $2,400 per year (and, except 


* A more complete account of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and of the administratve 
machinery set up by it appears in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 665-667 and in the 1942 Year Book at pp. 686-691. 
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a ee 
by consent of the Commission, employment in a hospital or charitable institution 
not carried on for gain). Formerly, no person who received more than $2,000 
per year was covered, but by an amendment effective Sept. 1, 1943, all employees 
paid on a contractual basis of an hourly, daily, weekly or piece rate (including a 
mileage rate) are now included in insurable employment regardless of the amount 
of their earnings, together with all other employees who receive $2,400 or less per 
year. This amendment also extends the coverage with regard to public utilities, 
and makes possible the inclusion of employees of hospitals and charitable institutions. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute 
amounts that will bring approximately equal totals from each. group. A grant 
amounting to one-fifth of these contributions is added by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which also assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, to Dee. 
31, 1945, employers and employees paid $265,561,533 into the Fund and the 
Dominion added $53,112,307. Reserves of the Fund have been invested in 
Dominion of Canada bonds and at the end of the year 1945, the par value of these 
investments amounted to $299,332,000. The accrued interest was $1,919,473. 


Benefit first became payable on Jan. 27 , 1942, and from that date to Dec. 3l, 
1945, of the 450,872 claims filed at local offices, 432,006 were forwarded to the regional 
and district offices for adjudication and 217,487 persons were paid benefit : 
$19,106,059 was paid out of the Fund. : 


Contributions and Benefit.—The rates of contribution and benefit are 
indicated in the following statement. 


No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to 
one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less one- 
third the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit 
is paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


(1) The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within 
two years, while in insured employment. 


(2) Proper presentation of the claim, and proof of unemployment. 
(3) Evidence that the contributor is capable of, and available for work, but 
unable to obtain suitable employment. 


(4) Proof that the contributor has not refused to attend a course of instruction 
or training if directed to do so. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported 
out of public funds; the earning of less than 90 cents per day while in employment. 


Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if __ 


an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct, or leaves his employ- 
ment voluntarily without just cause. 


eed 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


SS 
ee eeeOe_03o3oeleae——=—o—S=S——S SSS ———TTT——T—>—— 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
Denom- 
Class Earnings in a Week By By ase of avis Si ope ‘ 
Employee | Employer P Person or More 
Dependents 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
0 Less than 90 cents daily (or 
under 16 years of age)........ 4 0-27 0:27 4 4 
1 EOP SU LOS CRAG: co ectents eae des 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-08 4-80 
\ 
2 $ 7:50 to $ 9-59........ Pei en 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10 6-00 
SCTE ee tt 0-18 0-25 0:43 6-12 7-20 
4 $1200) to $14.99). 0.505, xe seroaseviseen 0-21 0-25 0-46 7-14 8-40 
5 $15-00 to $19-99................ 0-24 0-27 0-51 8-16 9-60 
6 $20 00x60 $25990 0... eek ee ce 0-30 0-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 SAOE UU OLAMOLEL ctuecsce neice ane 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-24 14-40 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps: combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates cal- 


culated on assumption that the person is in the same class for two years. Daily or weekly benefit for an 
insured person without dependents is 34 times his average daily or weekly contributions, and 40 times the 
average employee contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependents. 
‘Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, 
accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Act first became payable in January, 1942. Since that time, 

- monthly statistical reports on the operation of the Act have been published. A 
definite seasonal variation in the monthly figures on claims filed has been in evidence, 
the monthly totals increasing in the autumn and decreasing in the spring and summer, 
except for the months since June, 1945, following the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. In 1942, the monthly average of claims filed was 2,448, the range being 


from 663 to 4,629. The 1943 monthly average was 3,055 with the monthly totals 


ranging from 1,013 to 6,562. During 1944, the monthly average was 7,575 with a 

range from 3,106 to 13,770. With the end of the War in August, 1945, the monthly 

totals in the last half of the year increased sharply, resulting in an average of 24,699 
_ claims per month for 1945 and a 36,595 average for the last six months; monthly 
_ claims ranged from 8,430 to 57,612. During January and February, 1946, the totals 
_ of claims filed were 71,932 and 59,098, respectively. 


5 The number of beneficiaries each month has fluctuated with the number of 
claims filed, subject to a lag of approximately one month. Because of re-employ- 

Ps ment, or because of the provisions of the Act governing the receipt of benefits, the 
~ number of beneficiaries in any month is usually less than the number of claimants. 
_ Only when the claims received are falling off sharply, is the number of beneficiaries 
in a period likely to exceed the number of claimants. 


a. An indication of the extent of recorded unemployment among workers covered 
+4 by unemployment insurance is given by the numbers signing the live unemployment 
~ register in the last week of each month. Those maintaining a live claim for benefit 
- must sign the register once a week, thus certifying that they are unemployed, are 
_ capable of and available for work but unable to find suitable employment. 


bs * Statistics of Unemployment Insurance are compiled and published by the Social Analysis Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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The same seasonality has been evident in these figures as in those of claims 
filed but the live register supplies a measure of recorded unemployment at a given — 
time whereas claims filed indicate the number of cases of recorded unemployment 
in a period. 

In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 
covering the book exchange at Apr. 1, and annual data on benefit years established 
and benefit years terminated are published. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 6, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as — 
at Apr. 1. 


Table 7 presents information on the persons for whom current benefit years were 
in existence, during 1944. A benefit year is established under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a 
claim and proves that at least 180 daily contributions have been made on his behalf 
during the preceding two years. Because of other statutory provisions or because 
- he may regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a 
benefit year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When 
a benefit year is established it means, merely, that the claimant’s right to receive 
benefit at a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is deter- 
mined. Thus, although 87,663 persons held benefit years current in 1944, only 
52,950 actually drew benefit in that year. 


In almost all cases (excluding death, etc.), a benefit year remains in existence 
either until the authorized benefit rights are exhausted or until twelve months — 
have passed since the date of its establishment, whichever occurs first. Some 
benefit years established in 1943 were carried over into 1944 so that, although 
66,934 persons established benefit years in Me a total of 87,663 persons held benefit 
years currently available in 1944. 


The amount of benefit paid, as presented in Table 7, is secured by multiplying 
each daily rate of benefit by the. number of days paid at that rate on the cards 
representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn in 1944. 


In Table 8, the persons with current benefit years in 1944 are classified according 
to the number of benefit days paid. Table 9 classifies those who drew benefit — 
by the daily rate at which they were paid. The daily rate of benefit is determined — 
by the amount of the daily average contribution paid on behalf of the claimant during 4 
the past two years and upon whether or not he has a dependent within the meaning 
of the Act. | 

The persons who established benefit years in 1944, those whose benefit years — 
terminated in 1944, with those whose benefit years terminated by exhaustion of — 
rights, shown separately, are classified by age groups in Table 10. In Table 11 _ 
the persons who established benefit years in 1944 and the benefit days paid on those — 
benefit years are presented by industrial group and age. . 


Table 12 classifies those who established benefit years in 1944 and the days paid 
on those benefit years by occupation group. 


A more detailed analysis of these data, by sex and province, is available in the — 
publication ‘“‘Annual Report on Current Benefit Years Under the Unemployment — 
Insurance Act” issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 
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6.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, Classified by 
Industrial Groups and Sex, 1944 and 1945 
Norse.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 


issued a book for the first time in April. They therefore represent an estimate of the number employed 
in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


1944 1945 
Industrial Group ———_—_— 1 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
POET ICUL ITS ots. vie es focare and «coc erate wae Be ke eee 870 530 1,050 490 
Forestry, fishing and trapping..........0cc..ece1ccees 440 40 930 40 — 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— ; , 
A Ms ute tts he Se CN ee or OO oie 2 ne oN 70,320 2,790 61, 740 1, 850 
OibPrwellsty sets cia ic seer fo clo OniomSe akan 2,380 270 2,020 230 
(EVEN gat sha tide, Oa kainate Cat Seve PAE Ag Ce, piel, Seah 5 ne 2, 200 60 2,340 60 
Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying............ 74, 900 3,120 66, 100 2,140 
Manufactures— 
WiegetalleproGucts inc <kic coe cede Mtv oon bition os: 62, 660 42,040 67,030 42,800 
NII Al TO CTICLS <2 tas ee alone MOE Neisiad ee 58, 600 29, 240 57,410 _ 80,120 
‘Textiles and textile products.....................- 54, 250 97,210 55, 450 97,990 
Wood and paper products... sis sc cesses scenes 123, 060 36, 730 127, 530 36, 470 
EROMEATIOGLESUDLOUUCES Shien irae fcr co cn eae sarieeleite 382, 800 87,510 352, 260 71, 440 
Non-ferrous metal products.................00000- 64, 680 31,650 59, 640 28, 230 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0..... 24, 430 5, 660 25, 210 6, 240 
Chemicals and allied products.................... 37,170 23, 750 34, 600 19,910 
NENSCollan COUS PIOGUCES fe ..siae os soa. iid ohare 2 15, 810 14,040 16, 190 14, 570 
ovals MAN UIAChUres. a. Ga ccusew so ienioonion cox 823, 460 367, 8380 795,320 347,770 
Electricity, gas and water production and supply...... 16, 420 2,730 17, 440 2, 870 
FE A ID ae Lac ostsy  arese AOL Hrasple py od deledaes 64, 040 3,070 67, 050 2,480 
Transportation and communications.................. 146, 880 31,310 166, 590 33, 780 
PREACHES WNOleG a] Oe neice cetoritc ca ieee Oe es es 53, 490 25, 670 + 55,440 27,540 
Trade, Retail— : 
LOG Cnet upein: set aes tosate CS 6 eo eincateoiin a Ate iaes 29, 830 19,530 31,670 21, 4380 
OGRE re eee ae ra oe cern he Se BRIS WS SE «Ad cadet a. 74, 440 110,470 79,350 117, 400 
Motalas Dracle, “Retails siycie.ccane ei dovebe es 104, 270 130, 000 111,020 138, 830 
Hinman cemnd ANSULANCO st fe = soc nce see nes deter aden. 19, 530 44, 400 18, 680 46, 670 
Service— 
PPOLeSsIOMMal gmaee.. Fens oe Lette hs eee ae ees Le 5, 650 11, 8380 6, 140 13, 140 
PEACE UT GS raha ee ood te ca Sac ss cssae towed akeeet teenth cher ain atie Seu 54, 740 47,910 58, 150 47,950 
ecreatblonaleeen sc itehic.cictay ont. aniacicle eis oe 9,150 5,370 9, 490 5, 500 
MMIII eet atl Nes se Dats seco Pose Shek oT ae sees 5, 600 5,270 5,320 5, 720 
POSE ip hy Gel a aati ya ea cea nee ete ee 41,250 67,110 43, 000 71,640 
PLOLAISMSELVICOR reins aie nee 2 cis ciate etic 116,390 137, 490 122,100 143, 950 
NORSDECIEC. «eR niee face ste eee. eRe 26, 840 16,130 22,710 7,850 
Totals, All Industries.................. 1,447,530 462,320 1,444,430 754,410 


7.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Persons with Current Benefit Years, Persons 
Drawing Benefit, Benefit Days Paid and Total Amount of Benefit Paid, by 
Provinces, 1944. 


Persons Persons Total 
Estab- with Persons Benefit Amount 
Province lishing Current Drawing Days of 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid Benefit 
Years Years Paid! 
No. No. No. No. $ 
Prince Edward Island..........-a<seches. Od 408 266 8, 201 13, 420 
PIONS COUN Poet eo odc eee oclattathes sen 2,751 4,580 2,694 87, 825 168,770 
MTS ESTHITISWICK: = stile ccisels acd Doeo Get 1, 482 Papa le(ae 1, 0838 28,949 53,340 
BOER OC ya. Coe SRA mah es clk a Rs, trae 4 26, 534 34,3385 21,450 847, 428 1,611, 850 
CPST ig ad 7 eS No ar 10, 813 IBS ye abs 7,834 266, 50 523, 260 
PetPets oc ie ee ohne aries 5, 486 7,341 4,087 141, 156 262, 200 
PASAT CMG WAlleticwrscins o GAs se cats see re Wes 2,279 2,991 1,912 71, 5388 137, 100 
JL LISTE) RV REN ga a a Gy 8, 857 9,927 6,995 150, 651 303, 110 
British Columbia...... Ge ae aan ee 8,475 10, 793 6, 679 212, 820 316,960 
PP OtAIS fr en eee 66,934 87,663 52,950 1,815,070 3,090,010 


1 Subject to adjustment for errors and omissions in final payments. 
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8.—Persons with Current Benefit Years Paid During 1944, Classified by Number 
of Benefit Days Paid 


Den ee a Persons| Days pest A Persons} Days Dene d Persons| Days 
No No No No. No No 
No benefit....| 34, 713 - 70- 74....... 1,132 81,736 || 145-149....... 70 10, 273 
1 Ea: oe Sean Se , 167 15,8460) (%o— (9.ane ee. 958 73,805 || 150-154....... 52 7,619 
OO. Seek 6,712 47,816 || 80- 84....... 770 63,046 |] 155-159....... 62 9,722 
TOA As Aer oe. bes 5,090 61,509 || 85- 89....... 737 63,929 |} 160-164....... 44 7,128 
15-10% Sees 3,917 65,525 |} 90- 94....... 540 49,598 || 165-169....... Heh 4,512 
QOH24 shee eke 3,779 81, 405 95-99) 02.8. OL 50,121, | 170-174... 19 3, 262 
Pasty)! Pye ta dee fg 3,258 87,198 || 100-104....... 404 41, 219° || 175-179....... 8 1,419 
80-8452. s 2,846 91,057 || 105-109....... 360 38,029 || TS0-184. cele 1 183 
SOc Oe ercers ac 2,816 |. 105,028 |) 110-114....... 259 29,036 || 185-189....... 4 747 
40-44. ......... 2.533 |  (106)852 115-1195 .4.0 6. . 218 25,478 || 190-194,...... 1 191 
pice Ut) eared aaa 2,175 | 102,005 |} 120-124, ...... 227 27,646 |} 195-199....... Nil - 
60-6400. S ues. 1,954 101,027 || 125-129....... 170 21,579 |} 200 or over.... 5 1,076 
DOTOIK Sew dese bia 1, 845 104, 752 |} 180-134....... 125 16, 504 
60-64.......... 1, 585 98,104 || 1385-189....... 94 12, 887 
G5=69 84 Ones, nbs 1,365 91,436 || 140-144....... 104 14,771 Totals..... 87,663 | 1,815,070 


9.—Persons Drawing Benefit and Benefit Days Paid During 1944, Classified by Daily 
Rate of Benefit 


Daily Rate Daily Rate Daily Rate 
of Persons| Days of Persons| Days of Persons| Days 
Benefit Benefit Benefit 
No No No No. No No 
Under $0-60... 2 48 |) $1-30-$1-39...| 2,480 88, 684 || $2-10-$2-19...}: 1,389 50, 647 
$0-60-$0-69.... 69 3,194 |] $1-40-$1-49...] 1,696 58,651 || $2-20-$2-29...| 1,982 74, 262 
$0-70-$0-79.... 145 5,415 |) $1-50-$1-59...) 1,912 66,980 || $2-30-$2-39...] 5,489 191,935 
$0-80-$0°89.... 308 10,697 || $1-60-$1-69...} 2,710 98,443 |} $2-40......... 9, 569 292,117 
$0-90-$0-99.... 503 17,497 || $1-70-$1-79...| 3,148 114, 898 | 
$1-00-$1-09.... 923 33,047 || $1-80-$1-89...] 2,865 100, 986 
$1-10-$1-19....] 1,483 51,547 |} $1-90-$1-99...] 4,312 | 149,553 Totals.....| 52,950 | 1,815,070 
$1-20-$1-29....| 1,615 55,74 || $2-00-$2-09 ..} 10,350 | 350,724 


10.—Persons Estahlishing Benefit Years, Benefit Days Paid on Years Established, 
Total Benefit Years Terminated and Benefit Years Terminated Through 
Exhaustion of Rights, by Age Groups, 1944. 


Benefit Years 


Persons ° 
mae Benefit Terminated 
Age Group bas aed Days ——_—_-—— 
coe Paid Total Total 
Terminated | Exhausted 
No. No. No. No. 

Under 20 years... Pie ass ci be tee Sea nea e 6, 658 109, 166 1, 655 629 
20-24 Sea WAR oa eal at 2 Be). te a eg Bere nae } 11,341 203, 130 4,047 831 
25-29 COTO A Merccntnes. «dar Bteat ae ene ne tote te 7,479 138, 575 2,876 544 
30-34 BS ATS ihe SA PEON ten Ran Ie tal: CREE ate 6,778 126, 595 2, 634 530 
35-39 ETN eee RN mete ee Secs tere wand 6,001 119,915 2,294 509 
40-44 PRN aL EAM ABI SoA Sh oh a eth aire ak Ba 1 0,100 114, 506 2,209 502 
45-49 ett te ee To AMS ERR NEN A ee 4,995 110, 207 1,930 507 
50-54 Re) ait h a Le Nie) oie Cee a a Rk ee 4,384 101, 967 1, 861 484 
55-59 ptt Rg sate MOINES Meee eel ote Mey a 4,495 114, 990 1,982 586 
60-64 BLE Mire AEE BURR ME, ic ib Stee Sas Atos tba 3, 886 112,146 1,709 630 
GOSVCETSHOL ON ODN ane ce Sieh Eee: aoe ate 5,170 211, 842 2,633 1,396 
NGt oIVene a bie el: 2 ch aie ae pees aoe 12 404 5 1 


| | | | 


Totals, All Ages.......... Sates 66,934 1,463, 443 25,835 4,149 
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11.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1944 and Benefit Days Paid on These 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups 


Persons Establishing , 
Benefit Years Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group 


Under 25-59 60 Years || Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years | Years or Over || 25 Years | Years or Over 


ee ee ee eed 


No No No No. No No 
PASTIGULPUTOL ts Ped tins esasc ane titanate ness 33 68 17 614 wl 346 626 
Forestry, fishing and trapping........... ai 98 25 408 1,360 820 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 
LU CES Iy cams h GrOCreRy GRO OREO E eORIet Bis 761 4,748 681 8,001 51, 606 16,315 
OOS AZAR Genie Oe BE AaB a er eae 7 24 12 6 725 399 
ROM ATEMIN OM rate eee cake oa Sire oes 14 64 16 306 2,262 668 
Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying... 782 4, 836 709 8,313 54, 593 17,382 
Manufactures— 
Vegetable products...............2..: 489 649 143 8,298 14,510 4,644 
Animal productsis smtie<ienc keno seelne 422 603 138 5, 431 11, 564 4,673 
Textiles and textile products........... 1,272 1, 236 159 26,300 25, 559 5, 225 
Wood and paper products............. 904 2,029 535 16, 236 38,575 17, 851 
TrOMANG Its: PrOGuUcts: scenes. sad ooass 5, 092 10,030 1,780 92,400 | 208,617 64, 287 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 800 1,034 126 Akos 16, 660 4,831 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 194 375 82 6, 186 10,347 3, 514 
Chemicals and allied products......... 221 553 108 3, 663 12,976 5, 224 
Miscellaneous products................ 808 1, 832 222 13, 237 36, 865 7,498 
Totals, Manufactures................ 10, 202 18,341 3, 293 183,504 | 375,673 117, 747 
Electricity, gas and water production 
FNOUSEDDLY a ets 56.0 giave nee Sih ote ayaa 84 212 62 1,612 4,797 2,408 
CHSUISCE TEER UC) 1 RE Re te ne OR 1,299 7,502 1,819 27,983 188, 494 65, 288 
Transportation and communications... .. 923 1,857 691 15,714 43, 548 32, 730 
rate, WHOlESMOti.. bas ie owaes foe aa ont 436 628 131 5, 558 13,094 5,911 
Trade, Retail— 
© LECT Se ey RO A 2 rc a 403 368 62 6, 942 8,171 2,432 
CEOS a7) ea ks Aa a ea Ree RR am 1, 587 1, 608 289 27,725 37,097 11,645 
Totalss etal lrade.scascaee. kee 1,990 1,976 351 34, 667 45, 268 14,077 
Finance and insurance.................-- 282 308 119 4,167 6,108 5,058 
Service— 
aPOTORS ION A lig tater eres siaisanals coe kia 171 304 115 3,075 6, 102 SEOUL 
ERT ID LTC Cape eee oS cids Ata ateranie’s ees 862 2,192 1 Thee 13,057 53, 459 39, 103 
ECGCTOALION AL teri he GL sic dctlateaten cee os 91 133 55 1,561 3, 226 2.301 
HEIST OSS Pree Tenis cle fO ak Score chests: aire anata 61 107 42 607 2,168 voz 
CRS STSHERAIE oo SSE ee oe ee a 753 1, 297 454 11,334 27,386 15,178 
Rotals; (Services «os ciccciate de cinshese tas 1,938 4,033 1, 839 29, 634 92,341 61,941 
MRR CEMI OC Seo his,cicut ye Rolain Skee oe ana ee 3 8 Nil 122 133 | Nil 
Totals, All Industries!........... 66,922 1,463,039 


1 The total number of persons establishing benefit years was actually 66,934 since 12 persons whose 
ages were not given are not included in this table; 404 benefit days were paid to these 12 persons so that 
the total benefit days paid was actually 1,463,443. 
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12.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1944, and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Occupation Groups 


Occupation Group lishing Days Occupation Group lishing Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
Years ; Years 
No. No. No. No. 
Aprienlture. iiseo. oes 67 193950; llService... 4 eee eee 5, 588 150, 002 
Rushing eerectes jem ae one B16 25 642 Professionals aceon. All 10,758 
Log eine ia nen Ces 172 2,839 Publichzesteecce eee 857 10,300 
Mining and quarrying..... 5, 567 62, 226 Recreationale. s.40400a4s 101 2,091 
Manufacturing and me- Personal sige. cqceeiens Seer 4,719 126, 853 
Chanicalay uae waren. 17,519 355,446. ‘Clerical ache a. dese oe aia Ge4 171,915 
Construction... @........ 9,765 Qa0n020-. IG WOUreD. aa a eels rae 14, 839 368, 964 
Transportation and com- Unspecified 44). 1 eaeiee 10 259 
TUNICA DION cet masa A 2, 226 45, 706 | 
AUT 6 Voy aan SG SIRO 085 OA Set 3, 184 66, 437 Totals, All Occupations 66,934 1,463,443 
Finances: .ochaeerene eee 38 887 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
-1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941 and added to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec. The Com- 
mission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government thereupon 
reduced the number of its own offices. (See 1942 Year Book, p. 689.) 


13.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1933-45, and by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Nore.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1943, see corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-32 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 edition. 


Z Applications Vacancies Placements 
Vearland Provinces Registered Notified Effected 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No No No. No No No 

Totals?1933 4k oon 2. eae 531,041 143,180 282,120 87,565 278,589 73,508 
Totals; 1994.00... heesnces 569,301 155,064 327,907 99,885 324,900 81,191 
Totals rigs ek he eee 498,466 157,955 268,300 108, 274 265,212 88,590 
Totals, 1936.................. 515,930 164,123 241,098 114,278 237,476 93,974 
Totals, 1933 Mee ee ee 543,343 168,880 290,790 127,598 286,618 102,918 
Totals, 1938.0... 0.2... 0c00008 584, 727 197,937 276,851 124,390 275,338 106,957 
Totals.51939.-9 3. 3 eee 579,645 208,327 271,654 130,739 270,020 114,862 
Motals: 1940 goers oe eee 653,445 235,150 344,921 166,955 336,507 138,599 
Motalss 19sec, ve sade, oe ee 568,695 262,767 344,796 206,908 331,997 175,766 
SEOUass1942 oon co eae tine 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 431,933 597,161 298,460 
Totalsil9ise ee dae. 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,002,153 | 1,034,447 | 1,239,900 704,126 
Wotals4944 2 5. eee eee 1,583,010 902,273 1,779,224 949,547 1,101,854 638,063 
Totalsj1945 0.26 500085 <i oe 1,855,036 661,948 | 1,733,362 687,886 | 1,095,641 397,940 
Prince Edward Island....1944 6, 233 3,504 4,635 2,576 3,605 2,129 

1945 6, 138 3,090 4,376 2,481 3,258 1,959 
INGValScotiawa, 1.2. 'ace 1944 51,185 31, 467 59,704 26, 524 40,399 21,250 

1945 60, 900 PANO A PA 57, 444 21,974 40, 200 14, 208 
New Brunswick......... 1944 48,921 24,261 60, 929 20,089 35,337 16, 444 

1945 54,021 18,079 58, 454 16,416 34, 250 11, 022 
Quebec stec ters ee 1944 544, 220 208, 203 577, 293 253, 829 360,418 146, 067 

F 1945 605, 568 171,419 526, 296 172, 637 296,478 83, 653 — 

Oritartoven ne kat ke ee 1944 558,016 363, 432 690, 212 426,315 412,768 282, 504 

1945 678, 492 250, 823 693,618 302,327 447,995 - 171, 966 
Manrtobare pin ts.aere 1944 65, 186 OD oa: 66, 437 57, 462 38, 937 43,268 

1945 84, 863 46,178 67, 023 43,671 45,354 30,040 
Saskatchewan........... 1944 49,733 37, 292 40, 752 28,212 25,873 21,247 

1945 57,671 teat 39,571 21,471 27,325 14, 677 
Al bertatasssden 23 fyeahc. 1944 73,138 53, 969 83, 025 45, 846 51,530 35, 053 

1945 79, 857 38, 207 79,160 35, 174 54,323 24, 255 
British Columbia........ 1944 186,378 114,551 196, 237 88, 694 132, 987 70,101 


1945 227,526 85, 605 207, 420 71,735 146, 458 46,16 
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f Administrative Organization.—The Unemployment Insurance Act is 
administered by a Commission of three members, whose head office is at Ottawa. 
The field organization consists of five regional offices, four district offices, which 
perform some of the functions of the regional offices, and over 200 local offices. 
‘The last-mentioned, now called National Employment Offices, are both employment 
offices and the offices at which insured workers register their claims for benefit 
- when they become unemployed. About 250 Unemployment Insurance auditors 
examine insurance books and employers’ records to ensure compliance with the 
Act. The machinery for appeals and references on disputed benefit claims consists 
of courts of referees and an umpire. 


A National Employment Committee and regional and local employment com- 
mittees provide assistance in regard to the employment service. An Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee gives advice on questions connected with the 
insurance side of the Commission’s work and also reports annually to Parliament 
on the financial condition of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. For further 
details, see the 1942 Year Book, p. 690. 


6 es, 


Section 5.—Canadian Vocational Training 


Canadian Vocational Training is the new name given to the various training 
projects carried on by the Dominion Department of Labour in co-operation with 
Provincial Governments, under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. 
It includes the former War Emergency and Youth Training Programs, and also the 
training of apprentices. An Advisory Council, representative of employers, organ- 
ized labour, veterans’ and women’s organizations, and Provincial Departments of 
Education, assists the Minister of Labour by advising on matters of adminis- 

_ tration and policy. The following table shows the allotment of Dominion funds 
to the provinces for the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, and the total claims paid by the 
Dominion against these allotments up to Apr. 30, 1945. 


-14.—Domin’on Allotments and Claims Paid for Canadian Vocational Training, by 
Provinces, Year ended Mar. 31, 1945 


f ; Youth War Emergency Apprentice 
e, Training Training Training 
‘ | | 
q Province inims Cin Claims 
aid to aid to aid to 
> Allotment Apr. 30, Allotment Apr30, Allotment Apr. 30, 
a 1945 1945 1945 
4 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5, 
Prince Edward Island...... 10,000 8, 237 15,000 5,498 Nil - 
INGWAISCOUAC sc Ji nbaesccees 20, 000 14,074 215, 000 136, 357 12, 500 349 
New Brunswick............. 27,500 21,604 240, 000 127, 783 5,000 Nil 
C18) STSTe a. ea ake A alee aa 135, 000 111, 560 1,150, 000 492, 542 Nil = 
RO TRE RTO srs IRE cick sive 60, 000 Nil 2,225,000 694,012 20, 000 6,043 
MMMANILODA.... 2... ceccceees 15, 000 1,660 280, 000 102, 527 , 10,000 Nil 
Se naskatchewan.............. 35, 000 21, 463 310, 000 206, 728 10,000 “ 
NYS 9 45,000 14,990 385, 000 205, 069 10,000 cs 
@ British Columbia........... 40, 000 39, 666 445, 000 191, 879 2,500 83 
a Motals: vic. eis doves 387,500 233,204 || 5,265,000 | 2,162,395 70,000 6,475 


&% Youth Training.—During the fiscal year 1944-45, 7,122 persons were given 
4 training under this program. The training consisted for the most part of various 
_ general and specialized courses for rural young people in agriculture, rural homecraft 
___ and handicrafts, and other related subjects. It also included assistance to university 
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students, nurses-in-training in hospitals and prospective teachers. The expenditures 
were financed on a 50-50 basis between the Dominion and the province concerned. 
A special fund contributed entirely by the Dominion provided assistance to some 
65 additional students in medicine, dentistry, science and engineering. The basis 
of all assistance to students was academic merit plus financial need. 


War-Emergency Training. — This program (fully described on pp. 694- 
698 of the 1942 Year Book) was continued during 1944-45, but on a greatly reduced 
scale, as the needs of war industry and the Armed Forces for skilled workers and 
tradesmen had been fairly adequately met by the end of the fiscal year. 


Training in Industry.—The total enrolment in full-time pre-employment 
classes during the year was 2,791 men and 1,262 women. Any part-time classes 
for employed persons consisted largely of theoretical and technical classroom 
instruction. ‘The total enrolment was 3,950 men and 1,061 women. In the full- 
time plant schools carried on in industry, the total enrolment was 3,629 men and 
5,615 women. Increasing interest was shown in the intensive training courses for 


foremen and supervisors in industry, which included the units of job instructor, — 


_ job relations, job methods and job safety training. The total enrolment for the year 
was 30,192. 


Training for the Armed Forces.—Training for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
for ground mechanics and pre-aircrew classes was discontinued before Mar. 31, 


1945. The total number given training during the year was 5,409. The type and — 


length of course followed closely those given in the preceding years. 


Classes for the Army showed a total enrolment during the year of 9,860, and 
consisted for the most part of a three-month course for.a wide range of Army trades 
and a somewhat longer course for Army clerks and clerk-stenographers. 


The enrolment of Naval tradesmen during the year was 2,176 comprising 
engine-room artificers, motorfitters, cooks and writers. 


Rehabilitation Training for Discharged Members of the Forces.—This type of 
training assumed larger proportions with the increase in the number discharged 
from the Army, Navy and Air Force. Canadian Vocational Training, at the request 


of the Department of Veterans Affairs, was made responsible for the provision of — 


not only all vocational training to veterans, but also for pre-matriculation classes 


to enable veterans to enter either a university or certain types of occupations. _ j 


The total enrolment during the year was 5,667 men and 1,123 women. 


In order to provide this training, special centres were opened and buildings and 


equipment were made available. These centres were used entirely for discharged 


members of the Forces. In addition, use was made of certain provincial and muni- 
cipal vocational schools, as well as privately owned trade schools and business 
colleges. All those undergoing training were paid by the Department of Veterans 


Affairs, a monthly grant of $60 for single men and $80 for married men with additional — 


amounts for dependent children. 


To train veterans for the large number of skilled and semi-skilled occupations — 


in industrial and commercial establishments for which no adequate pre-employment 


training is possible in a school, a plan of ‘‘on the job” training in industry was insti- __ 
tuted. Special representatives systematically canvass employers to find oppor- _ 
tunities where veterans, men or women, can be trained on the job. The length of 4 % 
the training period varies with the degree of skill required for each occupation, the 
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previous experience of the individual and his or her aptitude and ability to learn. 
Individual contracts provide for a stated weekly or monthly wage. The employer 
pays the trainee what his services are worth and the balance of the wage is made 
up by the Department of Veterans Affairs from the veteran’s training grant. As 
training progresses and skill increases, the proportion of the wage paid by the 
employer increases and that paid by the Department decreases. 


Apprentice Training.—During the year, 10-year agreements were completed 
between the Dominion Department of Labour and all provinces, except Prince 


_ Edward Island and Quebec, under which the Dominion will share equally with the 


province in certain approved costs in connection with the training of apprentices 
in correspondence courses, part-time classes or full-time classes. This necessitated 
the passing of Apprenticeship Acts in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, where there was no such legislation. Each province 
draws up its own list of trades designated under the Act, and all apprentices come 
under Government supervision. The trades deriving the most benefit from the 
Apprenticeship Agreements are the building and construction trades and motor- 


vehicle repair. 


Section 6.—Control of Manpower 


The responsibility for carrying out Government policies with respect to the 
utilization of manpower continued to be vested in the Minister of Labour during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1946, but controls were being gradually relaxed. An outline 


of the Government’s policy and of the administration of the National Selective 


Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations was given at pp. 777-779 of the 
1945 Year Book. 


Call-ups under the Mobilization Regulations were suspended on May 7, 1945, 
on termination of the European War. The requirement that women should secure 
permits before seeking or entering employment was rescinded. The compulsory 
transfer of workers was abandoned and more freedom in the issuance of Labour 


‘Exit Permits allowed. Other employment controls were gradually removed until 


the only ones remaining were the requirements that employers register their vacancies 
with an Employment Office and that workers register when seeking employment. 


_ These are still in effect and are designed to aid the National Employment Service 


in its placing duties. 


Section 7.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning trade unions in Canada is published in the annual 


report on “Labour Organization in Canada” issued by the Department of Labour. 


ry F 


At the close of 1944 there were 724,188 members of trade unions in Canada. 
The membership of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was reported as 
284,732 in 2,274 branches of affiliated unions and Dominion unions; that of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour as 272,146 in 894 branches and local unions; of the 


_ Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, as 74,624 in 296 branches; the 
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¥ independent railroad brotherhoods, 36,147 in 366 branches; other central organiza- 
_ tions, 45,328 in 234 branches; and independent local unions, 11,211 in 59 branches. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Congress is the oldest of the central 
labour organizations in Canada. After the disbanding of the Canadian Labour 
Union, which had drawn together local unions in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, 
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there was no central organization: until 1883 when the Trades and Labour Council 
of Toronto called a conference of local unions and plans were made to establish a 
Dominion organization which was formally set up in 1886. 

Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are “inter-— 
national” trade unions almost all of which are also affiliated with the American — 
Federation of Labour, a number of Canadian or “‘national’”’ unions and a number of — 
directly chartered Dominion labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September, 1940, — 
when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its constitu- — 
tion to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches of those — 
‘international unions” which, in the United States are affiliated with the Congress — 
of Industrial Organizations. The Canadian Congress has also among its members ~ 
a number of unions to which it has granted charters. An exception to the statement 
concerning “international unions” is the United Mine Workers of America which is 
linked in Canada with the Canadian Congress of Labour but, in the United States, 
with the American Federation of Labour. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions in — 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, which are grouped 
in federations according to industry so far as possible, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. These unions are confined to 
the Province of Quebec. 


15.—_Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1912-44 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
Oo. No 

1OLDT ES er ae ee sete LOO yd 2O ve L928 ar ray sae cer ee 278,092 1034 22053. CaaS eens 281,274 
OWS etme een eee te: 175,799 TOD 4s eee fae ores ee 260, 643 HORE Seer eon Meee ness oe 280, 648 
LOVE RAT. eae tee 166, 163 LOD Arete See Soe Boke 271,064 1936 2.22 ical 322,746 
TOU H SS ae once Sea BAe 143, 343 1 O26 s.r ae ee 274, 604 L987 sian Gs eee 383, 492 
GIG Yee ce ee 160, 407 LOQTE CS. Cheat eee 290, 282 1 Lo Ti IR eb 381, 645 
LOU ak eh das. eure 204, 630 ODS ws iiete vt euary pat wag 300, 602 LOS Gi wey) re a rei is 358, 967 
AGUS Rubvsinns cal nee DAS SS 7m OLODO erm oe cierto cee 319,476 1940 3, 13) OER ae eae 362, 223 
A OTO Re | Rath RAM poe ead ts 378, 047 NOSOGPe eee ek Sane 322,449 O4Y ois A Ae Ree ae 461,681 
LOQ0R Getcosahis hace 373, 842 L031 ter rer ot 310, 544 1042 One eee 578,380 
LGD eee gh Sie ede «° SIS so 20 wail tl OS 2h yr Sete eee 283 O96 i LOASSaav-con orcas Settee 664, 533 
OD De serch dwt ert tess Se 276, 621 LOSSieewcens Grete nets: 285, 720 gS eee Shoals ey. 724,188 


16.—Distribution of Trade Union Members, by Main Industrial Groups, 1943 and 
1944, with Percentage Changes il 


1943 1944 Per- 
3 | | centage 
Industry 1ENO} Neu Or Change 
Members of Members of 1944 
Tot Total from 1943 
No. No. 
Miningvand <quarryans 4 sepasay sei oka calc 36, 825 5:5 38, 601 5-3 +4-8 
IMG t al Sere wots ic hcastcc uae ane etches ones 199, 487 30-0 193,336 26-7 —3-1 
onstruction: Meso acteo ce cee ae 60, 084 9-0 57,501 8-0 —5-9 
Light, heat and: power: wo. ss... sls sen. ers 7,918 1-2 9,300 1:3 +17°5 
Wood and wood products................ 38, 689 5-8 48,941 6-7 +26-5 
Printing and publishing. 20. tai) er 10,579 1-6 12,212 1-7 +15-4 
Steam railway transportation............ 108,128 16-4 121, 245 16-7 +12-1 
Otherttransportations..-4. see eee 40, 823 6-1 45, 236 6-2 +10-8 

DEL VACESien | kash: hota tiabe od OnE ee eee ator 57, 484 8-7 70, 675 9-8 +22-9 
Clothing and footwear................... 37,563 5-6 39, 592 5-5 +5-4 
PROxtilesi den ios ha bepeetneic am es Tetons 18,084 2-7 27,996 3-9 +54-8 
BOO ASIN eee ih! = ARN ey Se eee 19,183 2-9 28,737 4-0 +49-8 
All otheran duatriesis siccssesctiencco ear 29, 686 4-5 30,816 4-2 +3:-9 
100-0 724,188 100-0 +9-0 


Totals Geet ae Se ...) 664,533 
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17.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, Dee. 31, 1943 and 1944 


_ Organization 


Sen iy | Ose Vig SLT Se SN ee 
International Unions 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Inter- 
ttn EL AeEOre OF LITLE eA tke teak ees ek oes ae OEE (ee 


Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical..............-....2.2.22.. 


- 


gn 
<= a nn 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Membership 
1943 1944 
No. No. 
35, 000 51,500 
1, 250 1,339 
4,685 4,749 
1,175 1,613 
1,000 1,000 
1,378 1,309 
13, 630 13, 831 
8, 500 7,000 
2,517 2,710 
aleilis\yy 1, 294 
16,000 10,718 
6, 824 7, 825 
1,975 2,084 
2,400 2,450 
1,118 1,156 
2,400 5,000 
9,996 10,724 
1,648 1,781 
3,422 3, 583 
1,270 1,600 
2, 243 1,000 
831 904 
6,370 6,735 
8, 666 8, 890 
3,000 3, 200 
44 643 33, 697 
14, 856 18,590 
1,791 1,915 
10,000 12,500 
22,552 21, 846 
4,394 4,448 
5,000 6,000 
6,716 14, 938 
1, 688 2,129 
4,997 5,192 
5, 130 6,096 
1,324 1,324 
12,500 15, 500 
7,463 7, 730 
17,084 18,052 
8,168 8,819 
8,136 9,017 
14, 612 15,000 
2,470 2,470 
4,391 7,198 
1,000 1,000 
45,000 50,000 
3, 663 4,577 
3,305 4,000 
3,925 4,145 
4,115 4,432 
11, 631 13, 000 
4,500 3,776 
2,799 2,385 
2,250 1,014 
17,181 16, 435 
10,000 3, 825 
5,980 5,981 
1,627 2,030 
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17.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, Dec. 31, 1948 and 1944— 


concluded 
Reported or 
Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1943 1944 
No. No. 
National Unions—concluded 

Clothing Workers; , National Hederation Of isi necnce's dc swciein: a eielely clei? seieicaitele 1,400 1, 623 
Commerce and Finance, National Federation of Employees of..............-.+- 2,908 3,000 
Oustoms and Excise Oflicers’ Association sin.uiniaiicsiateireerecsie si ciee claele ye 3,000 2,000 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating..............:seeseceeeeseecs 2,741 2,701 
Express employees, Brotherbood (Obs sasssman asele <eicista ee wie oe set erale eae rere al anette oe 1,940 2,147 
Glove Workers of Canada, National Federation of................cceeeeeeseeees 1, 200 942 
Hosiery Workers, National Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular.......... - 1,206 1,076 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of. a) c haces coetames Moen ss siciie sieges 2,050 2,140 

Maritime Federation, National (formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Ships 
Hi plOVvVess) link WEAN OMS H a Gee, oC emeMeriny .cs fare « ere Bade edict ara vaia tis puctetecsre MeL enene 8, 227 8,625 
Ones Big-Unionie x. Bigs. etece sch acRbOR em oe meatetageraiete ole eee pes eke siete ahetehese: saetainde ofa ata. cy Pea tenems 4,086 5,380 
Postal Employees, Canadian. .........0-256-.200 Fak De see Ee LD . 2,250 3,645 
Printing Trades of Canada, Catholic Federation of.................2.eeeeeeeees 1,650 2,400 
Pulp and Paper Employees, National Catholic Federation of..................6- 4,904 8,000 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of... 21,000 26,000 
s Raikwaymen, Canadian ASSOCIAtION OL: i. /carerree'<ie ain sia aie.« Sty re Tatele oiaerstns cl elon eistaloin rere 3,656 3,676 
Railwaymen National Unioncol ssc cto cis eate ore bers seas ere ctelonele! eiore atalore ete aerosnsnet 3, 004 3,001 
Seamen’s UnionmCanadiam eo ico. assets vom acd iets citing asks sue, eines atitatnls Gotu eae eters 3, 900 7,225 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Organizing Committee.............c cece eee eee eeee 750. 1,132 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and.................. 4,800 4,632 
Textile Workers, National Catholic Federation of...............cceeeeseccceees 8, 653 10,410 
Moxtile- Workers ol Canada United auc see stv aa ciosle wie teotolnel sists meee el cioresetehetero 4,550 5,956 
Textile Workers:Orcamizing Committee sans cae ce der les ovelzess ine eonele eterrteyens eniete rete 800 1,193 
Wood Industry Workers, National Catholic Federation of.............00ese00- 2,100 3,000 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.—The International 
Labour Organization was established in association with the League of Nations in 
1919 under the Treaties of Peace with the object of improving labour conditions 
throughout the world by international agreement and legislative action. An 
association of nations, financed by their Governments and controlled by repre- 
sentatives of those Governments and of their organized employers and workers, 
the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives of the 
Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (8) the Governing Body 
of the Office. 

The. Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of 4 delegates from each Member State, 2 representing the Government and 2 
representing employers and workers, respectively. Decisions of the Conference 
are in the form of draft Conventions or of Recommendations. ‘The former, when 
given legislative effect and ratified by Member States are legally binding on them 
and their enforcement within such countries is a matter for annual consideration 
by the Conference. In the case of federal countries where the national legislature 
has limited jurisdiction in the labour field, the Treaty provides that a draft Con- 
vention may be treated as a Recommendation. It requires, however, that every 
Convention must be brought before the competent authority or authorities for 
legislative or other action. In Canada the competent authorities in respect to 
most of the Conventions and Recommendations are the Provincial Legislatures. 

The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the Organi- 
zation and as a centre of information and publishing house. 

The Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 16 Government representatives, 
8 employers’ and 8 workers’ representatives. All but the representatives of the 


8 States of chief industrial importance, which hold permanent seats, are elected © + 
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triennially by the Conference. The Governing Body has general supervision of the 
International Labour Office, frames its budget and fixes the agenda of the Conference 
when the Conference itself does not do so. It usually meets quarterly. Four 
sessions were held during 1945: at London, England, in January; at Quebec, Canada, 
in June; and at Paris, France, in October and November, 

There have been 27 sessions of the Conference at which 67 draft Conventions 
and 73 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range of subjects: 
hours of work; weekly rest; holidays; minimum age for employment; night-work 


- of women and young persons; minimum wages; health and safety; workmen’s com- 


pensation; seamen’s conditions; insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age 
and death; colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; and many 
other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. There have been 
913 ratifications of these Conventions from 51 countries. 


Six International Labour Conventions relating to seamen have been given 
legislative effect by Parliament and have been ratified by the Dominion Government. 
Two other Conventions concerning statistics and accidents to dockers are in force 
and have been approved by resolution of Parliament. They will be ratified shortly. 


The 27th Session of the International Labour Conference was held at Paris 
from Oct. 15 to Nov. 5. It was attended by delegates and technical advisers from 
48 countries, including Italy which was re-admitted to membership. Resolutions 
of the Conference recommended national and international policies for the main- 
tenance of full employment and the adoption of certain minimum standards for the 
employment of young persons. Preliminary consideration was given to the night- 
work of young persons and their medical examination before and after employment, 
subjects which will be discussed again at the next General Session at Montreal 
beginning Sept. 19, 1946. A Committee on constitutional questions was established 
to prepare a report recommending changes in the constitution, which, after sub- 
mission to Governments for comments, will go before the next Conference. The 
principal effect of the proposed amendments will be to sever ties with the League of 
Nations and to provide for establishing relations with the United Nations towards 
which negotiations are already under way. 


Canada was also represented at a preparatory technical conference of repre-_ 
sentatives of 20 maritime countries held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from Nov. 15 
to Dec. 1, to draft proposals for a full Maritime Session to be held in Seattle, U.S.A., 
about June 1, 1946, concerning methods of establishing minimum standards for the 
wages, hours and other conditions of seamen. 

During the year the Governing Body decided to set up standing committees to 
provide special machinery for considering the labour problems of major world 
industries: coal mining; inland transport; textiles; iron and steel production; the 


‘metal trades; petroleum production and refining; building; civil engineering and 


public works. Committees on the first two were set up and met at London in 


December. Canada was represented at both meetings. It is expected that other 


committees will be established and hold preliminary meetings before the end of 1946. 


Fuller information regarding these various meetings may be found in the Labour 
Gazette. 
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Section 8.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
various other government authorities, from departmental correspondents, and 
from press reports. 


18.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1942-45 


Numbers of Percentages of 
Industry Fatal Accidents Total Fatal Accidents 

1942 1943 1944 19451 1942 1943 1944 19451 

Agricultaree shia. caueoeuis Cae we 107 99 109 112 7-0 6-8 9-1 8-6 

MBG Yeden WAVE test merce ui Maines Bane ear i 170 151 137 164 11-2 10-3 11-4 12°5 

Fishing and trapping............... 34] 49 34 20 2-2 3:3 2°8 1°5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

ARQUARD YENI SS seen nee a eae 199 213 158 185 131 14-5 13-1 14-1 

Manulacturing jes nance mack, 315 310 271 256 20°7 21-2 22-6 19-6 

Construction tases. . meena: cates 227 154 100 125 15-0 10-5 8-3 9-5 

Electric light and power........... 21 16 17 24 1-4 1-1 1-4 1-8 

Transportation and public utilities. 318 334 264 286 20-9 22-8 21-9 21-9 

PERCLO Whe ear st eae Me re nee We ea 44 59 53 49 2-9 4-0 4-4 3-8 

SOnviceue etree ect ie noree 84 79 59 83 5:5 5-4 4-9 6-3 

Miscellaneousine:.ssvetecia ed acicens if 1 1 5 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-4 

Totals ios. ereree ee 1,520 | 1,465 | 1,203 | 1,309 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 100-0 


1 Subject to revision. = 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The largest number of fatal accidents to 
employees in 1945, 425 were caused by moving trains, vehicles, etc. Falling objects 
caused 191 fatalities, and falls of persons 195. Other fatal accidents included: 179 
caused by dangerous substances, 26 by hoisting apparatus, 41 by striking against 
or being struck by objects, 27 by prime movers and 31 by handling objects. Included 
in the category “other causes” were 153 fatalities of which 97 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc. The number of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by | 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are shown in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, legislation is in force providing 
for compensation for personal injury to a workman by accident arising out of — 
and in the course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease, except where 
the workman is disabled for less than a stated number of days. ‘To ensure payment 
of such compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accident fund, admin- 
istered by a Board, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined 
by the Board, in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom 
these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from 
an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway 
and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are individually 
liable for compensation, as determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the 
expenses of administration. A Dominion Act provides for compensation for accidents 


_  * Fuller information concerning the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts is given in a pamphlet 
issued annually by the Department of Labour of Canada. : 


Ve 
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to Dominion Government employees according to the conditions laid down by the 
Act of the province in which the accident occurs. In Prince Edward Island, where 
_ there is no provincial Act in effect, compensation is paid to Dominion Government 
- employees according to the provisions of the New Brunswick Act. Dominion 
Regulations of 1945 under the War Measures Act provide compensation for seamen 
not under any Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Necessary medical aid is given to workmen during disability. In British 
Columbia, workmen contribute to the cost of medical aid; elsewhere it is borne 
by the accident fund. Where the employer is individually liable for compensation, 
he must also furnish medical aid. 


Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 
arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus. In all provinces, except New Brunswick, 
silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. The other diseases compensated 
vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Acts.—The Acts vary in scope, but, in general, they cover construc- 

_ tion, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, transport and communications 

and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more than a stated 

_ number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 

accident and the date when compensation begins but in all cases medical aid is 

_ given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to 

seven days and in some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if 
disability continues beyond it. 


At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 


| Burial expenses, $100 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $150 in Manitoba, 
{ $175 in Quebec, and $125 in the other provinces. In certain cases costs of trans- 
_ porting the body are also allowed. 


To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster-mother as long as the children 
are under the age limit, a monthly payment in Manitoba and Ontario of $45 and in 
_ the remaining provinces $40; in addition a lump sum of $100 is paid in New Bruns- 
_ wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation, 
_ a monthly payment is made of $10 in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
and British Columbia, but in the latter province $12-50 is paid to children between 
16 and 18 years of age attending school; in Manitoba $12 for the eldest child, $10 
for the second, $9 for the third, and $8 for each additional child; in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, $12 for each child. To each orphan child $20 per month is paid 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia and $15 in the other 
provinces with a maximum of $80 per month to one family in Nova Scotia and 
_ British Columbia. 
¢ Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
_ the age of 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec 
_ Alberta and British Columbia, and 16 for boys and 18 for girls in New Brunswick. 
In Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan payments for children may be made up to 
the age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. In British Columbia 
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and Manitoba payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, while 
the other provinces make payments only for the length of time the Boards consider 
that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependents are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependents is limited 
to $40 in Manitoba, $70 in Alberta, $45 in Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. 
In British Columbia, however, if there are also dependents such as widow, invalid 
widower or children the maximum payable to other dependents is $40 per month. 
In all provinces, compensation to dependents other than consort or children is 
continued only for such time as the Board considers that the workman would have 
contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, maximum benefits 
payable to dependents in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the earnings. 
The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $50 per month or 
$12-50 per week if there is more than one child; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
~ minimum is $12-50 per week ($15 per week in Manitoba if there is more than one 
child). In Ontario the minimum for a consort and one child is $55 per month, 
irrespective of the workman’s earnings, with an additional $10 per month for each 
additional child unless the total compensation exceeds the workman’s average 
earnings in which case compensation is an amount equal to such Saree or $55, 
whichever is greater. 


The rate for permanent total disablement in all provinces except Saskatchewan, 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 663 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c.; except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix a minimum 
weekly sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, in which 
case a sum equal to the earnings is paid. This minimum is $12-50 in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia, and $15 in Manitoba, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. For partial disablement similar provision is made in all provinces, except 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, i.e., two-thirds of the difference in — 
earnings before and afver the accident; in Saskatchewan, 75 p.c. In New Brunswick 
and Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board according to the impairment 


of earning capacity, but in New Brunswick two-thirds of the diminution of earnings 


is payable for temporary partial disablement. In Nova Scotia, if there is little or 


no difference, in New Brunswick in any case, or in the other provinces if the difference _ 


is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based must be computed in the 
manner best calculated to give the rate per week or per month at which the worker 
was remunerated but must not exceed $2,500 in British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario, and $2,000 in the other provinces. If the workman’s earnings at 
the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for compensation, the 


Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person in the same grade ‘ ; 
of work. The rate of compensation of workmen under 21 years of age may be later _ 


increased if it is probable that their earning power, had the injury not occurred, 
would have increased. 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation published by the provincial boards ¥ 
are not on a comparable basis and are therefore presented as a series of tables. ; 


; 
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19.—Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 


Norr.—Estimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-34 are given at 
p. 757 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Com- Medical Accidents 
Year pensation Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 

TOR Ree Sam correc ecko eiccsl os» oi cttniare sateen 954,061 130, 952 1,085,013 8,971 
LOGE) SHR ieee Se waneioteetetat gated ante 1,160, 738 167, 255 1,327, 993 10, 246 
IMO R YE OS? ee SRD SS aN Roe A P< 1,189,710 190, 846 1,380, 556 11, 953 
TOS SHOMRL conn e ame Meter «ciel « oe Meraretya ae ur Lae 1,976, 154 206, 233 2,182,387 11, 408 
TRERAS BT oak A ap 3 Ste 5 Sis Anne ee SOs a a RED 1,391, 933 189,031 1,580, 964 11, 823 
Dee eee ieee aT RR, terete ia: 2 dl S ecubpetastncepere.cimons, wait 1, 285, 390 190, 616 1,476, 006 13, 948 
iE EN ie ee ae a 1, 285, 753 217,129 1,502, 882 15,150 
SP ee ee MPR Mets ave, Ast arayetbeyatah Muattbys 0, S.cu8 Sete 1,730, 169 211, 663 1,941, 832 17,455 
OAS ee eae ci tiyek ahs Oma eeTe DG Os a - 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16, 926 
TUE ON 2 jae Be” ANE AS Se Se Recline See 2,693, 483 185,392 2,878, 875 19,027 


20.—Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1920-34 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fatal Medical Aid 
x bertend Permanent ose nt 
ear om- Partial ; ieee 
: Rey ene Doctors’ Hospital | Disability 
pensation | Disability Funeral Reserve Fees and and Reserve 
Expenses |for Pensions} ‘Trans- Nursing 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOS 5 Per eis eters: 195, 763 91,382 2,388 86,161 111, 470 83, 221 10, 273 
OSCAR eect ae 247, 204 88, 596 2,290 106, 633 130, 266 101, 262 9,347 
HOS Jeter ates ah ies 304, 033 79, 246 2,101 73, 180 140,014 108, 521 1 
HOS Rae ae tke oe 210, 590 57,597 1,478 58, 359 94,591 51,144 aoe 
DSO ee Sse cos 220, 053 78,326 1, 833 69,175 103,115 59, 295 5,361 
DOA Ree ees: 259, 571 ~ 62,159 ikavkay) 108, 227 84, 594 48, 200 10,309 
1 OY Y Le Sa ae a 410,058 115, 845 3, 659 118,472 130, 130 75,570 14,364 
1 RYN eT aes Con a 459, 528 82,632 | Oreo 143, 392 125, 837 89, 246 2 
O43 Mae ste aes 386, 304 113,332 2,900 94,414 115,121 82, 266 5,085 
NOAAS! os cs sucks as 509, 975 89,749 1, 700 102, 409 80, 526 64, 894 8,330 
1 No reserve reported. ’ 2 Not available. 3 Figures subject to revision. 


21._Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 193-44 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1928-34 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book. 


; Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules pensation Aid 
1 and 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 
No. $ $ 

Te RP Beret sie eae Si ahs iis Soes eS Bh ein ae teats ch exsta Alas 40,521 2,394, 628 637, 862 
Snir ee Rea, Se Reem ten om A ciel Pence acals « bc tetolatevagsenre Suduene tates 4 43, 838 3,186,181 836, 546 
Pi] Ae gape he red hits 2 ALOT oe Ys eon NL onal ae 70,355 4,542,436 soyvolr 
SEL SP Rr eae SEC fay pmb ea rere. criah "9's! Bochie phous yomsaevars, Sess 58, 335 3,480,011 866, 454 
SRis Rene Tt ber es tire bh Ree ee oe oe ee Gaeta byatbereier tag 53, 942 3, 148, 787 778, 665 
raid Reena Cre eee Cts oc Nee oA! os ci baal epee oayoutuaie ora derenede eve 65, 704 4,301, 893 1,093, 928 
SNe eee ee ey te ee ee ee ten So AE a cape e as keraicis alieaeaetebete 82, 568 4,730,726 1,210,325 
sr aan ee ie erate wee ee rene ee os tule aiid ean o) a aveloyoirats Gane 96, 888 6,792,098 1,475, 123 
aA OEE ARMM OME SST ere oe I ee a La ceca s iauchabibhewasierenenel eke 90, 564 6,462, 259 1,389, 008 
TEEVIES 59S O98 Bal 0 2 FA ne ae ere ee rte 84,308 3, 549, 701 987, 147 


1 Subject to revision. 
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22.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1915-34 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


Vente Schedule 1 Schedule 21 Accidents 
|] and Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No 

TOS RR Ue rae ete eo at eee 3, 225, 899 1, 037, 683 1,050, 531 5,314, 113 58, 546 
POSGP AGE. clout cles eeemehm alone stéan ae 3, 553, 282 1,058, 642 1,031, 874 5, 643, 798 61,382 
LO STAN AGE tie aie ain oe Oe Ste aa eee 3, 837, 589 1,251, 848 1,040, 523 6,129, 960 70, 582 
LOSS rae charac orice dom wera taiont 4,362,618 1,153, 895 947,748 6, 464, 261 59, 834 
OS Octet eae tes reac ia he, rece eros 4,174, 408 1,094, 693 883 , 306 6,152, 407 60, 520 
Te es ess a ee EER RR eR 4,852,470 1, 408, 250 1,022,158 7,282, 878 81,116 
VEE AMA te 0 Se RE tr eee Oe 6, 662, 466 1,772,376 1,464, 052 9,898, 894 113, 822 
G42 BRR eR ce, eMac tC ae Maree PPS IRR: 1,977, 854 1,733,376 10, 936, 963 133,513 
TILEY. Bf 4 In NE RC a 6, 932, 198 1, 948, 048 2,264, 507 11, 144, 753 131, 458 
GAG cee BOs toot ena a toatttotie oe 8,317,960 1, 888, 846 2,278,793 12,485, 599 123, 820 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


23.— Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1917-34 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 


~ Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No 

LOS OW Meroe ee tion sare nice chee Sar otnN oc Dame sie ee 572, 262 189, 829 762,091 8, 237 
LO SG ogc ce Sei, tem hots wine ae ata ite haces 5 Brae eels eos 702,321 211,307 913, 628 9,299 
LOS Triaee <i ean ae cvcrrcgo). topsh vel Miata aut) Soe teats rede! See 688, 312 204, 259 892,571 9,153 
VOSS Tas nate et eer ereR a eee Akay oe er ee eee 784, 816 202, 925 987,741 9,331 
193 0 Aiea ae rer onne as eh saben ee ed So Ay hea Sheet 736, 903 196, 090 932, 993 9,401 
1940 ora e ee. ere eens naset etre et ANA Coen ies 829,905 230,345 1,060, 250 11, 202 
LO STR ae HEN NON tenes aaciie Se ce ants eee ee 1,041, 261 241,187 1,282, 448 13,378 
Od OD hers Or 5 a:c Hates cates Vg see te SOREN Ata: Pi Nee ae 1,165, 627 245, 255 1,410, 882 13,785 
O48 Sighs ira lett Si te cene acta atets Meena te REET ERE 1,386, 104 240, 492 1, 626, 596 13,948 
D4 Ae ee Ai o's le Raaceeke Siero eae eates Wesccete Re 1,379,142 225, 088 1,604, 230 16,221 


———— eee 


24.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 
Norz.—Statistics for the years 1930-34 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 
—_"_"—=<=@_O—=—0eesS=S—wo—aeas@q?@>=ao=*#amea0anmna>«woaooODnDooeoeeeeeeeeeeeewwtoeO 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No 

245, 065 70,670 315,730 3,568 

357, 545 89, 930 447,475 4,642 

349, 862 98, 928 448,790 4,296 
369,711 106, 874 476, 585 4,219 

388, 848 103, 897 492,745 4,984 

371, 894 121,455 493,349 . 5, 260 
472,281 136, 827 609, 108 5, 825 

539, 942 150, 679 690, 621 6, 766 

676, 592 138,355 814, 947 6,921 

853, 022 156, 594 1,009, 616 7,702 


ST a 


1 Subject to revision. 
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I EE RIESE Sa ae a ee 
25.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1921-34 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. Amounts shown do 
not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


—SSS———Owwoananaanaawamanmwyxsonamapgyxsonanaqwé[TO?wW9oOoTwTOO)D9naDnaOnanDnDaDSBSSS ee oe 
Benefits Awarded 


; Accidents 
: Accidents 
Year Com- Medical Gta) Reported Sen d 
pensation Aid oe ieee cases 
$ $ $ No. No 

353, 292 205, 891 559, 183 11,058 4,813 

436,498 262,801 699, 299 12,381 4,834 

446,716 290, 733 737,449 139177, 5, 096 

468, 626 317, 807 786, 433 IBM 6,367 

464,298 339,388 803, 786 13, 504 6,584 

447, 362 292,565 739, 927 14, 632 6,384 

497,913 316, 273 814, 186 16, 928 enon 

608, 885 322,375 931, 260 18, 680 7,509 

816, 493 368,299 | 1,184,792 19, 700 7,602 

498, 303 234, 708 733,011 19, 286 7,988 


emer eee ae Oe ee eee ee bie Nee ee Te ee 
> 26.— Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1935-44 


r Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-34 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book. 


ee 
Benefits Awarded 


Wear Claims 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total (gross) 
$ $ $ No. 
506, 741 2,599, 130 26, 280 
595, 894 3, 132,060 29,677 
684,115 3, 650, 225 35, 005 
- 701, 953 3, 884, 715 31,505 
720, 265 4,124, 699 33,173 
834, 073 4, 527,023 38, 487 
‘ 935, 422 Naa Bey 46,496 
Re eee ae 8 ich CHOC oO AGS Re LEO ie 6, 941, 736 1, 586, 164 8, 527, 900 65,475 
© ESS dh oe, SIRS CRO EES ELE ec peg 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8, 528,375 68, 635 
EE eis GOERS Ts eI oP EE ee ae ee ee 8,031, 613 1,182,236 9,213, 849 60, 463 


f% 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


_ Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
_ Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Summary tables of the 
_ figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 1944 will be found in the Labour 
Gazette, March, 1945, at p. 383, and for 1945 in the February, 1946, issue at p. 244. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—The expansion of employment 

since 1939 has been much greater in manufacturing than in other industries. Strikes 

__ have been most numerous also in this group of industries in recent years. In 1945, 

_ more than 68 p.c. of the strikes and 85 p.c. of the time loss were in manufacturing. 

In coal mining, there were fewer strikes in 1945 than in the previous year but the 

time loss was much greater as a result of one strike which caused about 80 p.c. of 

_ the total time loss in this industry. Three of the largest strikes in the year, and 

strikes in sympathy with one or other of them, involved more than 43 p.c. of all the 

workers and about 86 p.c. of the total time loss. One strike alone in manufacturing 
_ caused 74 p.c. of the total time loss. 
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27.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1936-45 
Norr.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-35 the 1938 Year Book, p. 763. 


Industries 
Coal Mining other than All Industries 
Coal Mining 
Strikes Strikes Strikes | Strikes 
and an and an 
Year Lock- Time Loss} Lock- Mies Loss|} Lock- | Lock- Time Loss 
outs in |Workers} in Man- | outsin |Workers| in Man- || outsin | outs Workers | in Man- 
Exist- |Involved} Working | Exist- |Involved] Working || Exist- | Begin- | Involved Working 
ence Days ence Days ence ning Days 
During During During in 
Year Year Year Year 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HOS Gwe crs: 22°) 28,655 56, 766 134 | 26,157 | 220,231 156 155 34, 812 276,997 
HOS Tete ae 44 | 15,47 112, 826 234 | 56,428 | 773,567 278 274 71, 905 886, 393 
103 Sin eee Doma, ODS 21,366 122°). 15, 341 DT Ske 147 142 20,395 148, 678 
OS OR oeet 48 | 31,102 111,274 74 | 9,936 113,314 122 120 41,038 224, 588 
OAD aN Go| ols223 68, 734 103 | 29,396 197, 584 168 166 60, 619 266, 318 
MOVE bere ee 45 | 38,136 109, 069 186 | 48,955 | 324,845 231 229 87,091 433,914 
OAD ene 53 | 19,670 66,318 301 | 94,246 | 883,884 354 352 113,916 450, 202 
1943 111 | 59,017 | 204,980 294 |159,387 | 836,218 4051 401 218,404 | 1,041,198 
1 O44 Sree 46 | 11,180 28,507 153 | 64,110 | 461,632 199 195 75, 290 490, 139 
NOA5 Re a. 39) | 927,422 183, 102 158 | 68,646 | 1,274,318 197 196 96,068 | 1,457,420 


1 Not including protest strikes in Nova Scotia. 


28.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1944 and 1945 


Industry 


Agriculture............... 
LLogsing yaa eee 
Fishing and Trapping... 
Mining, ete.?............. 


Manufacturing.......... 
Vegetable foods, ete..... 
Tobacco and liquors... 
Rubber and its products 
Animealfoods. 2 .esen. 
Boots and shoes (leather) 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products.:2.)... 
Textiles, clothing, etc.... 
Pulp, paper and paper 

pProductsweracee so ee 
Printing and publishing. 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

UCTS 3) Sweet ee eres 
Metal products.......... 
Shipbuilding ser aes 
Non-metallic i 


eA SW A eer yaa 
Canal, harbour, water- 
WAY iia eee nek 


“ 


1944 
No. Workers Time 
of Involved ‘Loss 
Strikes —+_— 
an Per- | Man- | Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working] cent- 
outs age Days | age 
1 ce on v ws 
2 90 0-1 145 2 
1 x a 2 aS 
49| 12,044; 16-0] 29,371 6-0 
120) 53,693; 70-5) 401,385] 81-9 
D 42 0-1 160 2 
1 Ee fe es 
18} 8,250 10-9 20,019 4-1 
4 935 1-2 670 0-2 
1 17 2 40 2 
8 212 0:3 137 2 
15} 5,360 7-1) 35,604 7:3 
7| 1,548 2-1) 9,531 1-9 
1 34 0-1 57 2 
8 911 1-2) 2,047 0-4 
42) 25,395} 33-7/ 251,116] 51-2 
16] 10,197 13-5] 81,664 16-7 
3 192 0:3 340 0-1 
1 w ze 2 a 
6 427 6} 1,212 2 
6 427 6) . 1,212 2 


m 
| 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 773. 


: 
q 
4 


7 
a 
2 
. 


ae 


1945 
No. Workers Time 
of Involved Loss 
Strikes 
“an Per- Man- | Per- 
Lock-| No cent- |Working| cent- 
outs age Days age 
1 ee, if = es 
1 a af a - 
1 Pi a ws 5 
42) 27,892; 29-0] 183,498) 12-6 
126) 62,788)  65-4/1,238,901| 85-0 ye 
2 802 0-8) 14,382 1.0 
A ie ‘ iv ‘ - 
9| 8,607 9-0) 34,938 2:4 
APS (22 t TT SoalO7 2:38 
3 67 2 420 2 x 
3] 344] 0-41 4,701] 0-8 
13| 4,355 4-6! 10,282 0°79 Z 
tl o78l's 9.3 556, 2 
5 283 0-3 6, 582 0-5 | 
7} 1,868 1-9} 8,022 0-6 ae 
64) 36,196]  37-7|1,117,117] 76-7 
Wiper oeelt 0 2-2) 3,535. 0-2 — 
7 557 0-6} 2,419 0-1 
1 100 0-1 2,750 0-2 
7} 380| 0-4] 2,948) 0-2 
5 325 0-3} 2,848] 0-20 
1 - - = = 4 
1 = ~S sed — y 
2 55 0-1 100 2 


ieee 


MOCK VICE. es ice cece 6} 2,047 2°71 12,266 
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28.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1944 and 1945—concluded 


1944 1945 


No. Workers Time No. Workers Time 


of Involved Loss of Involved Loss 
Industry Strikes} ———__—_—_—|—_________ligtrikes 


and Per- Man- | Per- and Per- Man- | Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working} cent- |} Lock-| No. | cent- Working} cent- 
outs age Days | age outs age Days age 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities....... 13) 7,484; 10-0) 45,426 9-3 
Steam railways......... 1 — - - = 
Electric railways........ 3| 7,034 9-3] 44,017 9-0 
Water transport......... 3 206 0-3 339 0-1 
Air transport 1 - - - 
Other local and highway 
RAMAN ONG see Bers so kncke 
Telegraph and telephone 1 
Electricity and gas...... 
Miscellaneous........... 


4,322 4-5} 28,096 


2 

1 = - 

4} 2,613} 2-8] 24,668 
3] 1,386] 1-4) 2°55 
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RAL 0-2 157 0-1 


9g] 2 126, 2 
213} 0-2) 6311S 


POtals rx) snoe os Hes 199| 75,290| 100-0/490,139| 100-0 197| 96,068| 100-0/1,457,420| 100-0 


1 None reported. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 3 Includes non-ferrous smelting. 
‘ Includes erection of all large bridges. 5 Includes water service. 


Public administration’. . Zee G3 2-3) 11,028 
Recreation... 005 6s pe. 1 - - - 
Business and personal... . 4 284 0-4) 1,238 
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Causes and Results of Strikes and Lockouts.—In each year since the 
record was begun in 1901 and up to 1944 the most important cause of strikes has 


_ been the demand for wage increases. Strikes have varied in number with fluctua- 


tions in union activity; stoppages have been caused by the workers’ demands for 
recognition of a union or for the dismissal of non-unionists. Since 1936 union 


- questions have caused many strikes, more than in the earlier peak years of union 


& activity, 1903-07 and 1914-19.. In 1945, strikes for increased wages, reduced hours 


and other changes caused only 4-5 p.c. of the total time loss, while strikes over union 
questions (particularly as to closed shop, union shop, maintenance-of-membership 


_ and check-off) caused almost 68 p.c. of the total time loss. 


Since 1935 the proportion of strikes and lockouts settled by public conciliation 
services has increased. Up to 1935 about half were settled by direct negotiations 


_ between the parties. In 1945, more than half the strikes were settled by Dominion 
or Provincial Government agencies. Based on the number of non-agricultural 


workers in Canada, about 33 workers in every 1,000 were involved in strikes in 1945, 


_ as compared with 25 in 1944, 72 in 1943, 39 in 1942, 33 in 1941, 27 in 1940 and 20 in 


7 
Me 


_ 1939. The time loss per 1,000 available work-days was 1-66 days in 1945, as com- 


pared with 0-54 in 1944, 1-14 in 1943, 0-51 in 1942, 0-55 in 1941, 0-39 in 1940 and 


0-36 in 1939. 


Section 10.—Wage Rates and Earnings 


Subsection 1.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour in 
Canada 


ee Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
_ years by the Dominion Department of Labour and were published, first, in the 


Gazette and, later, in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. 
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The first of these Reports was issued in March, 1921. The records begin, in most 
cases, with the year 1901. Index numbers show the general movement of wage- 
rates for the main industrial groups as well as for individual industries. 

In Report No. 26, revised index numbers based on the rates in 1939 were 
published for the period 1939-48. ‘The index numbers on the base of rates in 1935-39, 
which were published in previous reports, were converted to the new base of 1939. 
The percentage changes for the years 1939 to 1944 shown by the revised index for the 
principal groups of industries do not differ materially from those shown by the 
previous index which was last published in the Labour Gazette, October, 1945. 

The latest Report, No. 27, contains tables showing for many industries the — 
average rates for selected occupations along with the predominant ranges of rates. — 
The standard or normal hours of labour per week in the various industries are also — 
shown. The statistics are given by provinces or regions and for some industries — 
by cities. The figures for the various manufacturing industries are shown by ~ 
provinces in nearly all cases and, where possible, for Montreal and Toronto also. — 
Tables 29-31 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial groups and — 
by industries. ° 


be ke 


From 1930 to 1933 there was a general decrease in wage-rates but several — 
groups showed increases in 1934 and increases have been general each year since — 
that time, averaging 3-9 p.c. in 1940, 8-9 p.c. in 1941, 8-3 p.c. in 1942, 8-4 p.c. in 
1943 and 3-5 p.c. in 1944. Some of the increases in 1940 and many in subsequent — 
years took the form of a cost-of-living bonus which was adjusted from time to time — 
to the official cost-of-living index number in accordance with the Wartime ee : 
Control Order. After Feb. 15, 1944, cost-of-living bonuses were incorporated in — 


the basic rates. 


29.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of Industries in Canada, 2 


1921-44 

(1939=100) . 

Nortr.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from Report No. 27, ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour — fc 

in Canada, 1944’’, published by the Department of Labour as a Supplement to the Labour Gazette. :. 

Water Elec- Gen- Z 

Y eer Coal | Metal eg cone Trans- Scar tric Tele- | Laun- | eral & 
aaa 088108) Mining | Mining a eden por- i | Rail- | phones| dries | Aver-— 

turing tion tation | “8YS | ways age a 

TOD Metres 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 91-8 97-3 97-5 

1922...3; 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 87-2 98-2 91-1 

1973-7: 93-5 | 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 88-6 99-6 93:6 

1924-0 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95-7 89-0 99-9 94-8 

102554 95-2 | 96-1] 93-3] 92-3] 99-8] 90-4] 91-2] 96-4] 89-1] 99-0 93-8 
1926..... 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 89-7 99-9 94-4 — 
I PA fae oes 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 | 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 91-4 | 100-8 96-4 
1928.40: 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 93-1 101-6 97-5 
1929..... 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4} 115-8 96-1 | 100-0] 101-9 94-2 | 101-8 99-2 
1930-4500 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2} 100-0 | 102-3 94-7 | 102-0 99-9 
1931 eae 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 | 114-7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 95:0 | 101-5 96-6 
1932/...22 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 | 104-5 86-5 90-1 98-1 88-6 99-0 89-7 
1983 sch0.: 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 87-9 97-0 85-1 
1934..... 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 93-7 96-1 85-9 
1935..... 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 96-6 88-4 

1936..... 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 93-8 97-1 90-0 | 
193 (ene 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-5 98-3 96-7 
193 Sine 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 99-6. 
1939.5... 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 100-0. 
1940..... 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5} 105-2} 100-0 | 104-9} 101-3] 105-4 103-9 
1941 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 118-3} 109-4 | 110-1] 106-4} 110-5 113-1 
1942..... 125-9 |. 118-1 | 118-7 |}, 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8} 114-8 | 114-9] 112-0] 116-5 122-5. 
1943..... 143-1 | 124-8} 123-1 135-6 | 127-7 | 187-3 | 125-5 | 122-4] 121-9 | 127-3 132-8 
1944..... 144-7 | 146-0 | 125-2! 141-1 ' 129-6! 140-7! 125-5! 127-6 | 122-41 128-9 137-5 
a a a 
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30.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, by Industries, 1940-44 
(1939 = 100) 
Industry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
BME Poe pale eevee s dee Sasat ecto aanes ween e bean. 104-9 114-0 125-9 143-1 144-7 
j Papring. astern; GANA. .s 5s. sees ould at calc els aie 105-9 114-8 124-9 142-0 143-0 
Hareing Western CANARIA... .. pics aewlents © batsiale saints eiain gs 101-1 110-8 129-7 147-5 151-2 
MRRR PANN ep FcR «ace erties winiss te Ceo naan eb 6 sieidie wiee'els 102-5 111-2 116-6 123-7 134-8 
Coal mining........... 6. see ene e erence ete e eee eee e ee 102-1 109-4 113-1 124-8 146-0 
PNR D EU IVI TINE ASf bss net ate eis ars Sha Ae eee ales eeearNe e's wie! aia gh arwtats 102-8 112-2 118-7 123-1 125-2 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario.................. 103-0 112-2 118-0 121-7 123-7 
Metal mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan......... 101-0 107-8 114-4 121-7 127-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia.................... 102-7 113-7 123-0 128-7 132-1 
MAU SEPENET A CUDED EDI S00, ter oes ciate SCI aGE is ole Nie Sealever ster cu shors 104-3 115-2 125-5 135-6 141-1 
BPX UPTO PEOCUIGUSHE a: ceistre acid chocsis Glaielovsre Weatel fake’ siacee sles soviet 106-6 118-6 128-3 139-9 145-3 
HORI Ary, LEXtIle PFOGUCUR, scles. oe a 'a-a ei sre ose aie. we baler avelal ove 107-5 119-0 127-8 140-4 146-1 
WOtLOMoy ARM AN CClOt lass cin ty velar oraetere irdeto reps eiaiets 22 109-6 123-8 128-1 136-6 440-7 
WOOLEN VAM ANG ClO. water o eh css wre ok iorelete wichelaicre 107-6 120-1 136-6 152-8 159-5 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear...... 105-8 112-5 123-6 138-5 145-3 
BEN AVANT ATIVAN CL OTT CS oats eorieo eete Seeks ake aehep=) sess 106-8 122-9 129-0 141-3 146-8 
AG HO GIT Me eee a he etree Sen iaieoolls matinee ee be nea 105-3 118-0 129-0 139-3 144-3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats............... 107-2 117-9 129-8 146-6 151-9 
Wiorkaclonha nee rigsicc.epciue sth tepseclsese espa eines 106-0 118-2 133-3 140-8 141-0 
SDTEUS eee eee hreetao isis a2 sees ea eae. 102-4 107-0 122-6 135-9 146-5 
Women’s and children’s coats and suits............ 101-7 126-9 131-8 134-5 137-5 
Women’s and children’s dresses..................- 106-1 118-8 127-5 133-2 138-9 
RUDDER DEOUUCTS a. vackicme cee eee eect ce ee aes eel 102-1 117-1 127-1 129-9 135-2 
alo and: PADEr PLrOUuCls:..as unc cas ce celeron See ee eae. 103-3 108-4 113-7 118-1 122-3 
aioe arts PLO UCbSe ee Setsicke nol leet ve: sie we aerate 104-6 109-5 115-1 120-0 125-7 
NSLP here io ae ne ee rey ce the ote cla setae 108-1 114-4 124-0 128-6 137-0 
BNOWODEING oon Sie pes eee cide eer ww epee nbn e ns 103.7 107-7 109-6 115-4 119-6 
Paper other than newsprint... 2.2... ne. ce news 103-4 107-5 113-2 120-1 124-7 
BAPE DOKES Sere tas lO ee aie hee ade ease eee bes 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 133-1 
PMDSING ANG PUDLISHINE..: s,.5 3,0. os he ee oniersele else tee 101-7 105-8 110-0 113-6 115-9 
IN Ws TTA GI NG ecseh cai sartorial angst da alee e alti slate sors 101:3 105-5 108-3} 111-6 115-8 
Job printing and publishing................ ere ae 101-4 105-9 110-6 113-8 114-9 
Lithographing, photo-engraving, stereotyping and 
IEGLIOLY DING ater ete ite Sete Sel nese saree Se 103-5 106-4 114-6 117-8 118-6 
PRUINDOL- ANG WES PLOCUCLS ss vaasicieiss sees a aNeaae ris hele soles 104-4 117-7 131-0 141-9 147-3 
Saws lle PLOCMECLSS: Sick stare Sexe cheer ee Masai calsieme oracle aus ole ace 105-0 115-0 130-7 143-8 148-7 
Pisnime mils, sash; doors,etGen 2-02 ds oy sate aes 105-0 120-0 123-7 128-7 133-2 
‘ MU GULC SPS reer cte ae a ets antise meio ns «a Gines a Bae eaters 101-7 125-0 139-0 147-6 154-8 
. Edible plant products.........000000c0e0cceeseeeeeeees 102-9 |. 115-0 | 122-5 | 120-4 | 133-7 
“G(R er pape ee re REE PGA BO ee IE 103-1 113-9 121-5 128-7 130-3 
Perea clean aCe. niscriianiinicet aGah so accom siete ee 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 134-3 
LBES(UIE PS). Woe SS ae ties SRI, eons iu gana mR AE OD ee 103-5 114-4 121-8 131-9 135-8 
RU TMECUIONEE Veer a ab cicarer treads elke Men ee aes 101.9 114-5 118-2 130-0 131-8 
MER OCMCES Rte tec. CNA bararsla trian, d daake dykes ce bee Sa eye 105-3 113-7 121-7 127-3 130-5 
Leather and its products........... NE Merah onto ie teoans 105-9 122-5 134-8 142-9 145-4 
eather tanning )\: «cacti seiswae aclsa ea els oer eels a2 aes 104-5 119-5 133-9 148-9 156-8 
ESO US TAN Gl SHOCS Hae oie ence shan asia hie har ones anes A 106-2 123-2 135-0 141-7 142-5 
Edible animal products (meat products).............. 103-2 112-7 119-0 127-2 129-3 
F conan ES; PEGGUCUS. shee sala teens. co etsie neta ace aire. belsionay = 102-7 112-9 125-6 138-8 142-6 
4 Crude, rolled and forged products................... 101-5 108-1 122-2 135-5 143-5 
Foundry and machine shop products................ 104-5 116-0 120-9 137-0 140-8 
: Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc.............. 105-0 116-2 129-7 141-7 147-9 
Py BRRCOTAL Gite ahah cn cis oe hte ele slar hare me ene eis Meets kw gta 99-0 109-5 122-7 134-0 138-7 
* SED OUILAINGA(Steel SHIPS) voces a kas sing de cle vee eee avers 104-9 121-2 132-2 144-4 145-4 
PETOMONTESs ELUCKS NELCs hicc.cn sed weiss eel eee ee lew wie ons 100-6 108-6 115-8 122-7 126-3 
Automobile and truck equipment and parts......... 103-4 110-2 127-0 145-7 147-1 
RemrR OS SEUTTIACES TY CLG iis fis tel onde cov Sisto Siar aTe Siok aha retele 104-5 115-6 131-0 143-5 149-5 
PAS LICULUTAL A TINPlEMENTS 2. |..c000 v.20 sistas eieleieie'e cceie soi 105-1 117-6 136-7 151-9 155-8 
REA tRINCLAL DTOGUCUS: ceectriee ocd seettnea ts cat ales 103-9 114-1 126-4 138-2 142-8 
ERD SCC DEGCUCLS yrs sash tee sae wicce so Sas cciee alone oie. 102-8 113-0 120-4 131-5 140-3 
PRE COUANG CLUATCLUCS oo i). iat ots a.Siels cc claie suave cise as 102-5 113-4 119-9 130-8 139-7 
STEEN PR ct es gestes © wa. giat os aise RRR ce aie ese 104-1 110-8 124-5 135-1 143-0 
Beverages (brewery products),..... SR RAM ger SATE 108-9 113-3 117-1 121-9 123-5 
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30.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada,: by Industries, 1940-44—concluded 


Industry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Electric current production and distribution........... 103-3 112-0 120-2 129-6 132-5 
Plectricaliapparatuss Gtc,,..u2 Heidiinsts set @iiins Sieh asia 105-6 123-2 133-7 146-4 146-5 
Radio seteiandspartsn.... se. tees getlesee er. « Gregaceisieaens 105-5 125-5 138-1 151-3 157-3 
Hlectricaltapparatus ee Gears setegs sees sete eee meme. 105-7 118-8 129-9 137-0 141-0 
Constructlomirens, ooh seek oe as cae eee hoe cer 104-5 111-6 118-6 127-7 129-6 
Transportation and Communication................. 102-2 107-5 115-1 125-7 127-4 
Eransportatlonucsn Veen aah See se een ee aise 102-3 107-6 115-5 125-9 128-1 
Water transportation (inland and coastal)........... 105-2 113-3 125-8 137-3 140-7 
Steamerailwaysuh nities nes enka ce ee BRB ae Se 100-0 109-4 114-8 125-5 125-5 
Piectrie SLRGCL TAM WAVS ote nah atin eeeine cen 104-9 110-1 114-9 122-4 127-6 
Communication—telephone -.20 «aid. se eeiee chic tore cleus 101-3 106-4 112-0 121-9 122-4 
Service—Laumdries.................02 2 eevee aad 105-4 110-5 116-5 127-3 128-9 
Gemeral Average. <2... 6cnth scape ee be on 8 sie sicje0 103-9 113-1 122-5 132-8 137-5 


31.—Average Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities of Canada, 1944 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Industry and Occupation Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Per Hour | Per Hour | Per Hour | Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ . $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Bricklayers and masons.......+......- 1-15 1-05 1-19 1-20 1-29 
Warpen ters viento cee sce aeeemee> ges 0-95 0-95 1-07 1-00 1-12 
Electricaleworkensneasio sont menscaas oer 1-06 1-00 1-17 1-08 1-19 
PSINGOT Stee Cote ae hye ibys acted ee 0-81 0-85 0-97 0-85 0-97 
PASTOR ELS Ariat ecient mae: Hoe he ie can a 0:95 1-05 Thc EY 1-20 1-07 
PNAS SLS Acts Crs Reale al eee 1-03 1-00 i We 1-10 1-19 
Sheet=metal- workers: sselac-ie is) cntckresoe ¢ 0-86 0-95 1-14 0-82 1-18 
(AD OUT ers yeas os 4. ae thers cere aoe ac 0-52 0-60 0-66. 0-59 0-74 
Manutacturing— 
Tron and Its Products— 
Bileelksmiithsst cacti ote wets enne oer 0-95 0-85 0-87 0-74 1-01 
Wiel deren ts sat cu hence px has Hepner cores 0-89 0-92 0-89 0-72 1-00 
Ma chinistsaes. 2. nsec ere acer deed wees 0-93 0-88 0-88 0-81 1-00 
Miotildens Wass cia acne k oe cia tear 0-95 0-87 0:87 0-77 0-99 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 0-58 0-55 0-58 0-55 0:65 
Transportation— 
Electric Street Railways— 
One-man car and bus operators !..... 0-812 0-71 0-80 0-79 0-85 
Ibihster aS aed wo WO eR APRN Wate Peon wee 0-92 0-68 0-93 0-994 1-134 
Shop and bammimen:......2.2.20.00-5. 0-78 0-60 0°75 0-824 0-81 
Il eGtriciansacaenes Hens ace ae team ree 0-903 0-724 0-894 0-79 0-86 
Trackmen and labourers............. 0-66 0-53 0:65 0-564 0-70 
Printing and Publishing— Per Week | Per Week | Per Week | Per Week | Per Week 
Compositors— $ $ $ $ $ 
ING WySle SRI oor as Boe ci is nana emir ee 38-05 47-27 54-15 44-07 47-73 
VODRA ee ers, Soll She eee ake 87-21 41-43 39-42 39-57 45-99 
Pressmen— ; : 
INTENSE teen fie Wc een ers gee Ne rae 30-84 42.27 54-60 43-10 49-47 
ICG) CME Rete caatiny torah ner 28 Ce aie AR in 36-78 40-07 40-18 35-22 45-15 
Bookbindergiia sso sen cate oes atest 34-24 38-72 39-18 38-35 45-12 
Binderyicmlsteecs erect ee ae 13-86 16-15 18-84 16-25 23-64 


ees ee ee ee ee eee ee ee EE eee 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; 5 cents less for two-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto zB 
and Winnipeg; in Vancouver 6 cents less. 2 No bus operators. 
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32.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in Certain Cities, 1944 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Industry Aver- | Range | Aver- | Range | Aver- | Range | Aver- | Range Aver- | Range 
age of age of age of age of age of 


Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours Hours | Hours | Hours 


— 


Construction..... 44-0 1 44-0 2 40-0 3 44.0 4 42-0 40-44 
Manufacturing—- 
Tron and its pro- ; 
‘ Mots es os Pee 44.0 L 47-8 | 44-49 47-7 | 44-50 48:0 | 44-50 45-4 44-48 
Transportation— 
Electric street 
railways....... 44-0 1 53-0 | 48-56 46:0 | 44-48 46-7 | 44-48 46-5 45-48 
Printing and pub- 
MISTING. ote ee a: 44-5 | 42-48 46-4 | 44-50 45-1 | 42-48 46-5 | 44-48 43-6 42-44 
1 All 44 hours per week. 2 Labourers 44-50 hours. 3 Blectrical workers 40-48 hours, 
labourers 50 hours. 4 Labourers 44-48 hours. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—Current rates of wages paid to male hired help on 
farms have more than doubled since 1940, the year in which the series of wage rates 
shown in Table 33 was begun. Average wage rates are shown on the basis of rates 
paid with board provided by the employer and without board. The information is 
provided by farm correspondents located in all provinces. Although rates of wages 
during the winter period are normally somewhat lower than those paid during the 
harvesting season, wage rates at Jan. 15, and also at May 15, rose sharply in all 
provinces during the period under review. The only reductions in 1945 were in | 
daily wage rates in Manitoba and Saskatchewan at Aug. 15. : 


33.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, May 15 
. and Aug. 15, 1942-45 : 


Nore.—Figures for 1940 and 1941 are given at pp. 732-733 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
a Bence Daily Monthly es Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
With | Without) With |Without With |Without| With | Without) With |Without With ) Without 
Board| Board |Board| Board ||/Board| Board Board| Board |[Board| Board |Board| Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
AOA a: 1-30 2-00) 25-94 39-18)) 1-56 2-08} 35-00 49-64], 1-64 2-16) 33-79 47-26 
Oy Ras 1-64 2-18) 32-60 48-16]| 1-83 2-36) 38-45 53-86) 1-88 2-44) 39-64 53-95 
Oe Were 2-03 2-60) 41-21 55-00) 2-08 2-70) 47-66 69-22) 2-45 3-10) 49-42 69-77 
£ O45 cass 2-18 2:95) 45-45 63-50|| 2-29). 2-89) 50-19 71-33)| 2-55 3-36) 52-59 76-25 
; N.S.— 
% M042. 1-62 2-26) 35-94 51-85) 1-79 2-46) 42-38 61-06) 2-10 2-75) 46-61 63-48 
Be OE cis since 2-24 2-89) 50-73 69-10|) 2-23 2-90) 46-48 64-84) 2-57 3-19] 47-50 66-25 
A HORA Feed.) 2:78 3-56) 60-87 84-00)) 2-61 3-40) 53-88 76:50) 2-94 3-74) 55-12 75-44 
4 TOAD So. . 2-89 3-74) 54-41 84-00]| 3-21 3-88] 64-07 88-15) 3:43 4-21) 69-15 91-44 
¥ OED csc 8s 1-81 2-41) 41-36 57-79), 1-98 2-59) 43-48 57-73]| 2-24 2-92) 52-34 69-44 
%’ ite ae eee 2-19 2-80) 51-05 67-21|| 2-27 2-92) 56-62 73-92)| 2-71 3-52) 64-33 85-93 
4s CEU eee 2-61 3-33) 63-57 81-90) 2-91 3-68) 63-33 87-97|| 3-02 3-73) 66-83 89-93 
+ TOAD <5 s,s 3-00 3-85} 68-11 90-00)) 3-15 4-04| 75-32 98-86)| 3-52 4-32] 80-63] 103-46 
rif 
4 ue. 
a i Oe 1-53 2-11) 34-28 50-25)| 1-66 2-26) 38-24 54-44) 2-01 2-67| 43-60 61-58 
z MORO « cies’ 1-95}. 2-63) 48-91 61-55) 2-11 2-82) 47-88 67-27|| 3-48 4-70) 61-70 83-83 
G044 Ose. 2-44 3-20) 52-70 74-87) 2-47 3-21) 56-22 77-08|) 2°73 3-50) 61-04 81-74 
19456 oe 2°66 3-43] 58°47 80:88!| 2-74 3-53] 59-68 82-16 3-22 4-12] 68-83 92-36 
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33.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1942-45—concluded 


Province 
and Year 


Jan. 


15 


May 15 


With |Without| With |Without| With ) Without] With | Without] With )Without 


With |) Without 


Daily 


Aug. 15 


Monthly 


Board| Board |Board| Board |/Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board| Board 
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63-89 
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42-83 
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69-83 
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Subsection 2.—Earnings in the Census Year 1941 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 


year ended June 2, 1941, was 2,769,461, or 98-3 p.c. of all wage-earners 14 years of 


age or over, and the total amount of their earnings was $2,402,895,700. Of this 
number, 2,078,734 were males with earnings amounting to $2,064,500,900 or 85-9 
p.c. of the total, and 690,727 were females with earnings of $338,394,800. Table 34 
gives final figures of total earnings and average earnings by wage earners in each of 


the provinces for 1941. 
of the 1941 Census, and for cities of 30,000 population or over in Bulletin E-3. 


Preliminary data, by counties, are given in Bulletin E-1 
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_34.—Wage-Earners, 14 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Together with Total and Average 


Earnings during the Twelve Months Prior to the Census Date, June 2, 1941, by 
Provinces, 1941. 


Nors.—Comparable data for the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 are given at p. 789 of the 1937 Year 
Book. 


Wage-Earners Number Reporting Total Average 

Paccints 14 Years or Over Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male | Female 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
’ Pp. E. Island....... 8,934 4,031 8,614 8,940) 5,112,800} 1,150,400 594 292 
Nova Scotia...... 101, 626 30,993 99,701 30,540)) 86,221,500) 11,495,600 865 376 
New Brunswick... 71,092 22,686 70, 002 22,398] 53,570,200) 8,188,200 765 365 
Murebee.. J... as} ae, 604,025) 211,373} 594,186] 209,185] 545,932,500] 89,356, 700 919 427 
ROREATIO cis). os as 818,227; 274,320} 804,771} 270,906) 894,925,600} 155,544,000)) 1,112 574 
Manitoba.....:... 117,569 42.365) 115, 262 41,905|| 113,370,200} 19,182,500 984 458 
Saskatchewan..... 94,026 34, 553 91,374 33,983]| 70,396,800} 12,699,800 770 374 
PRT ET GI occietd arene 108, 941 32,897; 106,852 32,456]/ 98,157,800) 15,419,400 919 475 
British Columbia... 192,917 46, 223 188, 022 45,414) 196,813,500) 25,363,200 1,047 558 
MOGAIS A ix cie sess 2,117,357, 699,441) 2,078,734) 690,727/2,064,500,900| 338,594,800 993 490 


Section 11.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


Except as an emergency measure, the regulation of wages and hours of persons 
in private employment in Canada is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, have legislation on the subject. In New 
Brunswick wage orders apply only to particular establishments or to particular 
industries in certain areas. In 1945, New Brunswick enacted a new Minimum Wage 
Act and Nova Scotia a Male Minimum Wage Act. Neither statute has been pro- 
claimed in force. 


In Nova Scotia, the present minimum wage law applies only to women, while 
in Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, there is only one order (relating to 


the textile industry) which applies to men. In Alberta and British Columbia, 


separate orders are issued for men and women. In Manitoba, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan orders apply to both sexes in so far as both are employed in the industries 
covered. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages established 
through collective agreements have been generalized by Orders in Council in given 
districts or throughout the Province. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta and Part II of the 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act provide that schedules of wages and hours, drawn up 
by conferences of employers and employees called by the Minister of Labour, may 
be made binding on all employers and employees in the industries concerned. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, however, the Acts can be applied 
only to specified industries. 


Legislation in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, which applies to 
mines, factories or in some cases to shops, restricts the hours of work of women 
and young persons or, in some provinces, of all workers. In Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia, there are also statutes dealing only with hours of 
work. Several Minimum Wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as 
well as wages. 
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Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages 


Table 35 shows the rates in effect in December, 1945, for several classes of 
establishments in the principal cities. In Alberta, in British Columbia and in 
Manitoba the rates shown for men apply throughout the province. In other 
provinces, lower rates are in effect in all or part of the remainder of the province. 
The rates given in the table apply to the hours specified or, except in Montreal 
and Winnipeg, to the normal work-week of the establishment if less. 

The rates in effect under provincial minimum wage legislation at the end of 
1941 are summarized in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 714-716 and changes made in 
1943 are given at p. 796 of the 1945 edition. Revisions made in 1944 and 1945 are 
as follows: in Saskatchewan in 1944 the minimum rate was raised in cities to $16-80 
per week and in towns to $14 for all classes of experienced workers within the Act. 

In Alberta, Orders in 1944 and 1945 fixed a weekly minimum of $15 for experi- 
enced women workers not exempted by special Orders or agreements and $20 for 
males 19 years or over. | 

In Manitoba, a 1945 Order fixed a minimum hourly rate of 30 cents for experi- 
enced women workers in cities and of 26 cents for those outside cities, and a rate of 
35 cents an hour for all experienced male workers throughout the Province who are 
covered by the Act. : . 

A British Columbia Order under the Female Minimum Wage Act applying 
to telephone and telegraph employees was replaced by one which raised the minimum 
from $15 weekly to $2-80 daily. 

In Quebec a new Order sets minimum rates for several classes of workers in 
charitable institutions and hospitals. 


33.—Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in the Principal Cities of 
Canada, December, 1945 


Ite d ; : cise _ Ed- Van- 
Tepe at Fstabli Ehvead: Halifax! | Montreal | Toronto! | Winnipeg?| Regina montcneciacoean 
Hours per week.............. 44-484 48-605 48 481 48 48 486 
cts. cts. 
$ per hour $ per hour $ $ $ 
Ha ClOries’,.ecciniiaen Aote oot: 12-00 17-26 12-50 30 16-80 15-00 14-00 
Licttnd ries; even sste fee ee 12-00 19-30 12-50 30 16-80 15-00 0-317 
Shopsilase ey hey eae! ew 12-00 17-26 12-50 30am 16-80 15-00 12-75 
Hotels, restaurants, etc....... 12-00 20-30 0-267 30 16-80 15-00 14-00 
Beauhyiparlouns we envy ae 12-00 17-26 12-50 30 16-80 15-00 14-25 
Theatres and amusement 
LACES. ms ARMs, Od entre 12-00 25-60 12-50 30 16-80 15-00 14-25 
OPCES Un tk apne ne hak meet as | 12-00 25 12-50 30 16-80 15-00 15-00 
1 Applies to females only. 2 Applies to females; 35 cents for men. 3 Applies to females; 
$20 for men 19 years of age or over. + Except in theatres and amusement places where they apply 
to a 48-hour week only and in offices to 48 hours or the usual number if less. > 48 hours for factories, 
except in specified cases, and for offices; 54 hours for shops, beauty parlours, theatres and for women in 
laundries; 60 hours for hotels. 6 In shops, beauty parlours and hotels rates apply to 40 hours or more; 
in theatres and amusement places to 40 hours: and for office workers to 37% hours. 7 Hourly rates. 


Subsection 2.—Wages and Hours under Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act and Industrial Standards Acts of Other 
Provinces 


The Collective Agreement Act of Quebec provides that collective agreements 
voluntarily entered into by representatives of employers and trade unions or groups 
of employees may be submitted to the Minister of Labour and if, in his opinion, 
the terms of an agreement that relate to wages, hours and apprenticeship determine 


\ 
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these conditions for a preponderant proportion of the industry, they may, by Order 
in Council, be made compulsory for the industry affected in the district covered 
by the agreement. The terms are enforced by joint committees of employers and the 
trade unions in the industry. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta provide that, following a petition from employers or 
employees in an industry, either in a particular area or throughout the Province, the 
Minister of Labour for the Province may call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees, at which a schedule of wages and hours for the industry, 
in the area specified, may be agreed upon. Such a schedule, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient representation 
of employers and employees, may be made binding by, Order in Council in a desig- 
nated zone. The Minister may also establish an advisory committee, on which 
employers and employees are represented, to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the schedule. The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work in Halifax 
and Dartmouth and the New Brunswick Act to construction work exceeding $25 


- in value and to work on motor-vehicles. 


Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in barbering and hairdressing, printing and engraving, shoe- 
repairing, wood-sawing, baking, laundering and dry cleaning, road trucking and 
hauling, and any other industry brought within its scope by Order in Council. 


A list of the industries and occupations governed by Orders in Council under the 
above Acts at the end of 1939 was published in the 1940 Year Book, p. 793, and 
later changes are to be found in subsequent editions, the 1943 and 1944 changes 
being on pp. 797-798 of the 1945 edition. In 1945, agreements in Quebec made 
legally binding applied to employees of hospitals and religious institutions at St. 
Hyacinthe, the wholesale trade at Sherbrooke, municipal employees at ‘Kenogami 
and commercial establishments at Mégantic and St. Hyacinthe, while agreements 
for aluminum workers at Arvida, La Tuque and Shawinigan Falls, and municipal 


_ workers at Joliette were repealed. In Ontario, a schedule for carpenters in Goderich, 


and in Alberta schedules for laundering and dry cleaning in Calgary and for barbers 
in Lethbridge were made binding. 


Subsection 3.—Regulation of Hours 


The limitations on hours which are imposed by statute or under statutory 
authority were summarized in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 717-718. In Ontario 
the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, provides for an 8-hour day, a 
48-hour week and also for one week’s holiday with pay in each year for employees 
in “industrial undertakings”, which include every establishment and undertaking 
and all work in or about any industry, and every business, trade or occupation 
prescribed by the regulations. The Act does not apply to persons employed in a 
managerial, supervisory or confidential capacity and other exemptions include 
most professions, employees in agriculture, domestic service and of railway and 
steamship companies. The Ontario Industry and Labour Board may authorize 
longer hours if agreed upon by organizations or representatives of employers and 
employees, in cases of accident or urgent work and in war industries. 

In Saskatchewan the Annual Holidays Act, which has not been proclaimed in 
force, provides for an annual holiday of two weeks with pay for all employees, except 
those working on farms, ranches or market gardens. 
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From a, historical as well as a constitutional point of view, the responsibility for — 


social welfare in Canada has rested on the provinces, which, in turn, have delegated 


a large share of this responsibility to the municipalities. It is but recently, relatively P 
speaking, that the concept of public welfare has grown to include more than poor ~ 


relief, sanitation and institutions of confinement and that the provinces have under- 


taken to meet these expanding needs by maintaining institutions of one kind or ~ 


another, child welfare services, and other specialized programs. Thus the provinces 
themselves have latterly assumed the major role in public welfare and, even though 


the municipalities have continued to carry substantial burdens, the Provincial : 
Governments have taken a direct part in co-ordinating the work and assisting by — 


subsidies and other means. At the same time, an increasing measure of responsi- 


bility on the part of the Dominion has been in evidence: this was especially notice- 4 


able, during the pre-war depression decade, in the fields of unemployment relief, 


agricultural relief and old age pensions. While constitutional authority has not 4 


changed, except with respect to unemployment insurance, the pressure of events 


~ 


in the depression decade obliged the Dominion Government to help the provinces 
to shoulder their financial burdens by grants-in-aid, etc. To-day, therefore, — 
the responsibility of the Dominion Government for problems arising in these fields — 


has become fairly well established by custom rather than constitutional change, — 


although what remained of unemployment relief after the introduction of unemploy- — 
ment insurance was turned back in 1941 to the provinces. A real effort was made — 
by the Rowell-Sirois Commission (see pp. 79-80) to bring about the necessary — 


redistribution of administrative and financial responsibility essential to the proper 


functioning of the Dominion and Provincial authorities in the complicated economic 


circumstances that are an outgrowth of the present century. 


This effort has been carried forward, but with varying success, in the proposals — 


of the Dominion Government to the provinces with regard to social security, during — 
the recent Dominion-Provincial Conferences, November, 1945—April, 1946 (see — 


pp. 80-81). 


Historically, welfare work begins with the care of the most needy and the care 
of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, dependent, neglected and~ 


delinquent children, and the dependent deaf and blind. These classes have been 


recognized as a public responsibility since the earliest days, but the actual work — 
of caring for them was, in great degree, undertaken by religious and philanthropic — 
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bodies, of which many were incorporated during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In many cases, government aid was granted, with official inspection as the 
natural corollary. As early as 1752 an orphanage was opened at Halifax, N.S., 
for orphans and deserted children and in Upper Canada an Act was passed, towards 
the end of the century, to provide for the education and support of orphan children. 
In the different colonies before Confederation, under various Acts of the Legis- 
latures, houses of refuge, homes for the aged, orphanages and other charitable 
institutions were provided. The most serious welfare problems, particularly in 
Upper and Lower Canada, were those connected with immigration. Many immi- 
grants were destitute on their arrival and were dependent on charity. In 1822, 
an immigrant hospital was opened at Quebec for the care of the indigent sick. 
Throughout the colonies before Confederation an interest in child welfare found 
expression in the incorporation of numerous institutions for friendless orphans and 
physically incapacitated children. These orphanages were largely supported by 
the philanthropy of societies or individuals and, if grants of public money were 
received, the management was subject to government supervision. During this 
period, the orphanage was all that was available to the child who lacked normal 
home care. 


Since Confederation, the principle has become generally recognized that the 
indigent, aged and infirm, orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and 
dumb and the blind should be the responsibility of the State. Numerous Acts of 
the Provincial Legislatures have recognized municipal and provincial responsibility 
for these classes of the population by establishing institutions, welfare services, or 
other provisions for their care. In every province of Canada, public welfare 
organizations now exist to look after their protection and well-being. Child-welfare 
work, as it is known to-day, was not recognized as a special field for case work until 
toward the close of the nineteenth century. Now, noteworthy contributions are 
being made in this field by the Departments of Child Welfare of the Provincial 
Governments, the Children’s Aid Societies, Juvenile Immigration Societies and 
Day Nurseries. Even to-day, although government inspection is now universal, 
much of this work is carried on by other than official agencies. Of the 468 institu- 
tions that reported at the Census of 1941, 76 were controlled by provincial and 
county governments, 61 by municipalities, 104 were under private auspices and 
227 under religious and fraternal organizations. 


The field of welfare work is a very wide one and includes the work of many 
organizations. The National Physical Fitness Act proclaimed on Feb. 15, 1944, 
while administrated in close association with the Provincial Departments of Health 
and Welfare, is fundamentally not a welfare activity but one of health. At pp. 
806-808 an account of the progress made by the National Council of Physical 
Fitness is outlined and the student of welfare work should not overlook that material. 


Other aspects of public health are also closely related to the field of social 
welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council gives national direction to, and co- 
ordinates the work of, the local welfare agencies; specialized organizations, such 
as the Canadian National Institute for the Blind and the Canadian Federation 
of the Blind, occupy a somewhat similar role in their particular fields. The various 
Community Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping 
to finance local organizations, and the great work of the Young Men’s Christian 


_ Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth 


Organization and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl 
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Guides and similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive 
rather than curative work cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries proved of 
increased value under wartime conditions, enabling many mothers to play their 
part in increasing Canada’s output of war material. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. In the case of the 
Canadian Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Saint John Ambulance 
Association, their fields of effort are more closely related to public health and are 


therefore treated in Chapter X_XI. 


An outline of the welfare work being carried on by the Dominion Government 
and by each of the Provincial Governments follows. Details and statistics under 
each heading are presented in Section 2. 


Section 1.—Dominion and Provincial Welfare Services* 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Welfare Services 


.} 


The earliest entry of the central government into the sphere of welfare work 


was coincident with the earliest days of British rule, the welfare of the Indian — 


inhabitants as accepted wards of the Government having been at first the concern 
of the military authorities and, after 1845, of the central civil government. Sta- 
tistics regarding the administration of Indian and Eskimo affairs are given in the 
Miscellaneous Administration Chapter of this volume.The Dominion Governmment 


extended its responsibilities in the welfare field after the War of 1914-18, when it was — 
found necessary to supplement the earlier schemes of re-settlement, limited to land — 
grants or scrip in lieu thereof, by the establishment of a Department of Soldiers’ — 
Civil Re-establishment, which looked after the welfare of ex-service men and fitted © 


them into the general economic scheme. With the general ageing of the ex-service 


men and the outbreak of the War of 1939-45, welfare services have been developed as — 


outlined in the succeeding paragraphs. Also, the severe depression in the early 
thirties, with the consequent drain upon the financial resources of the provinces 


and municipalities, forced the Dominion Government into the relief field and- 


finally led to the establishment of a nation-wide plan of unemployment insurance. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced for 


the purpose of equalizing opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances” 
are paid monthly to mothers and must be spent exclusively towards the main- — 
tenance, care, training, education and advancement of the child. If it is satis-— 
factorily shown to the authorities that the money is not being spent for this purpose, 


payment can be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of 
the child. It is further set out in the Act that if any person is dissatisfied with a— 
decision as to his right to be paid an allowance or as to the amount of an allowance — 
payable to him or as to any other matter arising under this Act, he may appeal — 


against such decision to a tribunal established for that purpose. 


All children under sixteen years of age are eligible for an allowance, including — 
Indians and Eskimos. To be eligible, children must have been born in Canada — 
or.have lived in this country for three consecutive years except the children of men ie 
or women who have served in the Armed Forces. Children of members of the three _ 


Armed Services are eligible even though born outside the country. A further 


* The material in Section 1 is based on information and statistics obtained from the Dominion and 
Provincial authorities responsible for the administration of the various welfare services. 
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important clause in the eligibility regulations concerns education. The allowance 
is not payable to a child who, being above the age of six years and .physically fit to 
attend school, fails to do so or to receive equivalent training. 

The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the following 
rates :-— 


Children under.6:years Of ages. scone sje dine leat e sures $5 
Children from 6-9 years of age inclusive...........-.+.+45. $6 
Children from 10-12 years of age inclusive................. $7 
Children from 13-15 years of age inclusive................. $8 


The allowance ceases when a child reaches the age of sixteen. 


The allowances are reduced after the:fourth child as follows: one dollar reduction 
for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child and three dollars 
for each additional child. 


It is expected that a gross disbursement of over $250,000,000 will be distributed 
annually under the Family Allowances Act. The net additional cost to the country 
is estimated at $200,000,000. For statistics see pp. 794-795. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British North 
America Act, the Dominion Government was given complete jurisdiction in the 
field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
been in operation. (See Labour Chapter, pp. 751-759.) 


Veterans Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre of 
actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining themselves 
because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. (See Chapter XXV EE.) 


Dependents Allowances.—The Dependents’ Allowance Board is charged with 
the payment of allowances to dependents of members of the Armed Forces, the 
main purpose of which is to promote the well-being and efficiency of His Majesty’s 
Forces by relieving financial anxieties with respect to the domestic welfare of their 
dependents. 


The Board consists of a civilian chairman and representatives from the three 
Armed Services and the Treasury, and administers all allowances. Where investiga- 
tion is necessary, it is carried out through the field staffs of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the Soldier Settlement Board, provincial welfare 
services, and private welfare organizations such as Children’s Aid Societies and 
Family Welfare Bureaus. 


A special Family Welfare Section has been instituted by the Board to administer 
‘allowances when the recipient is infirm or where domestic difficulties necessitate the 
intervention of a third party. The wife of a service man may request adminis- 
tration of her allowance in case of illness or of her financial affairs becoming involved. 
The Section maintains the closest co-operation with the various welfare agencies. 


Supplementary Grants Fund.—A Dependents’ Board of Trustees has been 
set up to administer this fund, which is designed: to give supplementary assistance in 
special cases of difficulty and hardship where it can be shown that the regular 
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allowances are inadequate. The Board operates with the assistance of Regional 
Dependents’ Advisory Committees that have been established in the chief cities of 
the Dominion. 


Veterans Unemployment Assistance.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 
does not place veterans in employment, but works closely with the Department of 
Labour in connection with veterans’ problems. Out-of-work benefits are authorized 
in certain cases as outlined in Chapter XXVIII. 


Government Annuities.—For thirty-seven years the Dominion Government 
has carried on a service that permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning 
period of their lives, to make provision for their old age. The necessary legislation 
was passed in 1908 as the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended 
by c. 33, 1931). This Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour, and 
provides that any person resident or domiciled in Canada may purchase an annuity 
from the Government of Canada. For statistics of annuities, see pp. 798-800. 


The Dominion Government in Co-operation with the Provinces.—Each 
of the provinces, as indicated below, has adopted the Dominion Old Age Pension 
Act which has been extended to cover the needy blind. Statistics for all provinces 
are given at pp. 796-797. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


Provincial health and welfare services are, in many instances, interrelated 
and administered by the same Provincial Departments. In view of this fact, it 
is sometimes difficult to set a definite demarcation between the two services. So 
far as possible, this Section deals with the well-being of the people with regard to 
social aid, child welfare, allowances and pensions for mothers and the aged and 
blind. Public health and related institutions are dealt with in Chapter XXI, 
pp. 805-830. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Public Welfare of the Province 
of Prince Edward Island administers the following statutes:— 
(1) The Public Health Act. 
(2) The Old Age Pensions Act. 
(3) The Children’s Act. 
(4) The Vital Statistics Act. 
(5) The Electrical Inspection Act. 


It also administers direct relief payments, and extra-mural treatment for tuber- 
culosis, and supervises all Governmental medical services, including the Provincial 
Sanatorium, the Hospital for the Insane, and the Infirmary for the care of the aged 
and infirm. In the Province there are two orphanages, one Protestant and one 
Roman Catholic, operated as private institutions. Two Children’s Aid Societies 
are active and operate under authority of the Children’s Act. 


There is no system of workmen’s compensation or mothers’ allowances in the 
Province, but persons employed under the Dominion Government are provided 
for under the schedules of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated in 
the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since July 1, 1933, and with the 
amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons since 
Dec. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 796-798. 
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Nova Scotia.—The Public Welfare Services are administered by the Minister 
of Public Welfare in the Department of Public Welfare and are specifically concerned 
with the following matters :— 


Child and Family Welfare.—This branch of the Department includes:— 
(1) Child protection. 
(2) Assistance to and supervision of Children’s Aid Societies. 
(3) Supervision of children in adoptive and foster homes. 
(4) Family case work. 
(5) Psychiatric service for children and families under (3) and (4), and 
for the public schools on request of the Education Department. 
(6) Inspection of all child-caring institutions and ownership of, and re- 


sponsibility for, the operation of the Nova Scotia Training School for 
Mentally Deficient Children. 


These Services include six juvenile courts and probation officers; financial aid 
and technical advice given to 12 Children’s Aid Societies; inspection of foster homes 
and shelters; inspection of and per capita financial assistance to reformatory institu- 
tions. Most of the wards of the Children’s Aid Societies are in either free 
foster homes or family boarding homes, although some are in the regular child- 
caring institutions. Maintenance is paid on a 40-60 p.c. basis between the Province 
and the municipalities. Financial provision for the maintenance of children in 
reformatory institutions is at the rate of $175 per annum from the municipality 
and an equal amount from the Province. For children in the Training School 
for the Mentally Defective, the municipality pays $200 per child per annum, all 
other expenses being borne by the Province. 


A considerable volume of work is also done for the Dominion Government in 
connection with soldiers’ families. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Enabling legislation was passed in 1930 and became 
effective on Oct. 1 of that year. Statistics under the Act are given at p. 800-804. 


Public Charities —These services are varied and include aid to persons who 
have no legal claim on any municipality in the Province or any specific poor district 
but who require public assistance. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since March, 1934, and with 
the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons 
since Oct. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 796-798. 


In addition to the above matters, the following subjects, though not part of 
the public welfare program proper, are controlled by the Province. 


Homes for the Aged.— Although no provincial grants are paid to homes for the 
aged operated by municipalities, religious or private bodies and subject to provincial 
inspection, many such homes receive public funds indirectly. In certain cases 
old age pensioners boarding in these homes may pay their pensions directly to the 
institution or by private agreement pensions are paid to the institution by the 
Pension Board of the Department, when the pensioner is incapable of managing 
his own affairs. 


S The Workmen’s Compensation Board.—This legislation was passed in 1915, 
_____ but did not come into operation until Jan. 1, 1917. The subject of workmen’s 
. compensation is not as directly related to welfare as the other services dealt with. 
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The Province, in its control of trade and industry, enacts compensation legislation 
and supervises its administration, but workmen’s compensation is financed by and 
is essentially the responsibility of industry. See also pp. 766-769. 


New Brunswick.—The welfare services provided by the Government of New 
Brunswick consist of :— 


(1) Children’s Protective Service. 
(2) Mothers’ Allowances. 


The administration of the Children’s Protection Act has been transferred from 
the Attorney-General’s Department to the Department of Health and a Child 
Welfare Officer has been appointed. Children’s Aid Societies have been organized 
in all counties, some of them employing full-time paid agents. Orphanages are under 
the auspices of religious or private bodies, but there are certain municipal institu- 
tions that receive adults and children: these are subject to provincial inspection. 


Mothers’ Allowances——An Act was passed in 1930 which did not become 
effective until Aug. 18, 1943. A new Act was passed on Apr. 6, 1944. See p. 800. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age. Pension plan since July 1, 1936, and with the 
amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons since 
Sept. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 796-798. 


Homes for the Aged.—These are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal 
or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 
1918 and came into force on Jan. 2, 1919. Sce also pp. 766-769. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Health and Public Welfare administers 
a comprehensive plan of social welfare, including aid to, and the supervision of, the 
numerous welfare institutions operated by religious orders or private charity. 
In Quebec the administrative policy of welfare services is somewhat different from 
that of other provinces in that the responsibilities ordinarily assumed by the public 
authorities are, in many cases, delegated to recognized religious and private welfare 
agencies, aided by substantial grants from public funds. The Provincial Relief Act 
provides for assistance without undue interference with the life of the family. 


A noteworthy feature in the line of preventive work is that carried out by the 
Family Registry Office, whereby children from tubercular families, who have not 
been infected but for whom there is reason to be apprehensive, are boarded out 
with rural families. This Office works in conjunction with local ministers and 
doctors, as regards the moral and physical supervision of these children. 


Another aspect in the welfare program in this Province is the colonization 
scheme, whereby needy families are settled on the land in newly opened districts, 
and are supervised and granted financial aid until they become self-supporting. 


The Government of the Province of Quebec is aware that the future of the 
Province and the survival of its institutions including the numerous grave problems 
bearing on the future of youth depend largely on the long-term policies adopted 
by the Government in regard to such matters. An Act was passed at the 1946 
Session of the Quebec Legislature to set up a new Department of Social Welfare 
and Youth which shall study such problems and administer all laws of the Province 
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of Quebec having for their object the social welfare of the people and assistance to 
youth in preparation for its future. At the time of going to press the new Depart- 
ment had not been organized. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 1937, became 
effective in December, 1938. For statistics of operations under the Act, see p. 802. 


Workmen’s Compensation. — The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
was established in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. 
The Act was brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the 
Commission commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Com- 
mission did not insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new 
Act (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, provided for such insurance, along 
the lines of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. See also pp. 766-769. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind——The Province has co-operated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since Aug. 1, 1936, and with 
the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons 
since Oct. 1, 1937. For statistics, see pp. 796-798. 


Ontario.—The Department of Public Welfare administers the following forms 
of assistance :— : 


Youth and Child Welfare Division.—In this Division are included:— 


(1) The Children’s Aid Branch, which is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Children’s Protection Act, the Children of Unmarried 
Parents Act and the Adoption Act; supervision of 53 Children’s Aid 
Societies in the Province. During the War of 1939-45 the Province 
co-operated with the Dominion Government in certain war services— 
dependents allowances, supplementary grants, compassionate leave, 
and other family welfare problems. 


(2) The Day Nurseries Branch under which day nurseries and school 
care projects are operated to care for children of employed mothers. 


(3) The British Child Guests Branch, which continued the supervision 
of British children evacuated from the United Kingdom who still 
remained in Ontario. 


(4) Supervision of Institutions for children. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Since 1920, allowances have been paid by the Province 
to widows and other necessitous mothers. In addition to basic allowances, free 
medical services, including necessary drugs, are provided, as well as a 20 p.c. cost-of- 
living bonus. In addition, the Commission has discretionary authority to increase 
any beneficiary’s allowance, up to $10 per month, where need is shown. 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission.—Through the Commission, advice and emergency 
assistance is extended to ex-service men of the War of 1939-45 and the War of 1914-18, 
and their families. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
in the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since Nov. 1, 1929. Benefits 
reach a maximum of $25 per month, plus a $3 maximum cost-of-living bonus paid 
by the Province, which also provides free medical services, including necessary drugs. 
In 1937, Ontario became the first province to pay pensions to the blind under pro- 


___ visions of the Old Age Pensions Act and providing the same benefits. 
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Homes for the Aged.—Homes for the aged are incorporated under the Houses 
of Refuge, the Houses of Refuge in Districts, and the Charitable Institutions Acts, 
and are operated by cities, counties, districts and religious or benevolent societies 
under provincial supervision. 


Unemployment Relief —The Unemployment Relief Act of Ontario authorizes 
contribution on the part of the Department of Public Welfare toward alleviation 
of distress of unemployable persons. The municipalities of the Province are reim- 
bursed 50 p.c. of the expenditures, while in the unorganized areas the Province 
administers and pays the total cost of aid rendered. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1915. See pp. 766-770. 


Manitoba.—For the organization of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare of the Province see p. 811. The Welfare Division of the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare has two broad sub-divisions:— 


(1) Public Welfare Services‘and Assistance includes the administration of 
Mothers’ Allowances throughout the Province, social assistance in the 
unorganized territory of the Province, and the care of transient non- 
residents. It also includes child care and protection services and the 
supervision of five Children’s Aid Societies covering practically the 
whole Province. Grants to charitable institutions are made upon the 
recommendation of the Welfare Supervision Board. A Public 
Welfare Advisory Committee appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council in May, 1945, acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister 
on all aspects of public welfare. 

(2) Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. As at May 1, 1945, 
the Welfare Division assumed responsibility for the general adminis- 
tration of old age pensions and pensions for the blind. For statistics 
see pp. 796-98. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Manitoba was the first Province to enact this type of 
legislation, the Act having come into force on Mar. 10, 1916. Statistics of operations 
are given on p. 803. 


Social Assistance.—This includes provision for unemployable and unemployed 
persons in unorganized territory and the maintenance of aged and incurable persons 
from unorganized territory in and outside institutions. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
Jan. 1, 1917. See also pp. 766-770. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Social Welfare is charged with the 
responsibility of administering all Acts concerning welfare which have been placed 
on the Statutes of the Province. The Department is divided into three main 
Branches :— 


(1) Child Welfare Branch. 
(2) Old Age Pensions Branch. 
(83) Social Aid Branch. 
In addition, the Department is divided into the following Divisions: Adminis- 


trative Division, Welfare Services Division, Mothers’ Allowance Division, Home 
for the Infirm, and Industrial School for Boys. 
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The Social Welfare Board which is comprised of the Deputy Minister as chair- 
man and the Directors of the three main Branches deals with all applications for 
assistance under the various Acts administered by the Department. 


Child Welfare.—This Branch supervises and directs the Child Welfare activities 
of the Province and deals mainly with delinquent children, wards, children of un- 
married parents, orphans and neglected children, education of blind children, foster 
homes, children’s shelters, supervision of institutions, and adoptions. 

One children’s shelter is being operated by the Branch at the present time and 
another is in the course of construction which will provide for the needs of orphaned 


- and neglected Métis children in the northern and outlying districts of the Province. 


There are Children’s Aid Societies in the four larger cities, three of which maintain 
shelters. During the war years, the Branch conducted a considerable number of 
investigations for the Dominion Government in connection with the welfare of 
families of men in the Armed Forces. 

Some of the older wards are being maintained in homes and on farms under 
Wage Agreements and after allowing a reasonable amount for their requirements 
arrangements are made to place the balance of their wages in a trust fund to be 


used at a later date for establishing them. 


All institutions or homes operated in the Province for the betterment and well- 
being of children are subject to supervision and inspection by the officials of the 
Branch so that a uniform standard may be maintained. 

Where a child, other than a child born out of wedlock, is committed as a ward 
of the Minister of Social Welfare, the judge committing the child may order the 
municipality in which the child was residing at the time of apprehension to pay the 
sum of not less than $3-50 per week to be applied towards the maintenance of the 
said child. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—This Branch administers the 
payment of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind under supervision of the 
Social Welfare Board which was set up under the provisions of the Social Welfare 
Act, 1944. Saskatchewan was the second Province in Canada to inaugurate the 
payment of Old Age Pensions, the agreement became effective on May 1, 1928, 
while the payment of Pensions to the Blind commenced on Noy. 15, 1937. For 
statistics, see pp. 797-798. 


Social Aid.—This Branch makes provision for indigent persons in co-operation 


_ with the various municipal units of the Province; such aid is shared on a 50-50 basis 
_ by the Province and the municipality concerned. Social aid is provided for transient 


indigent persons, the cost of which is borne entirely by the Province. The Branch 
operates a farm on which it employs a number of Métis families who were formerly 
recipients of social aid. This farm is proving to be a valuable asset and progress 
is being made in re-establishing these people by teaching them modern farm methods, 
and in making them self-supporting by paying them a wage for services rendered. 
Provision for the payment of Mothers’ Allowances is made in the Child Welfare 
Act and was originally enacted in 1917 as the Mothers’ Pensions Act. More 


_ recently the administration of Mothers’ Allowances has been made the responsibility 
_ of the Social Aid Branch. See also p. 803. 


Industrial School for Boys—The Department has assumed the management 


_ and operation of the School which provides corrective training and academic instruc- 
_ tion for delinquent boys of from 10 to 16 years of age. 
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Home for the Infirm.—The Department also operates a Home for the Infirm 
which provides accommodation for approximately 90 aged and infirm people. The 
Department also has supervisory powers over all privately operated homes in the 
Province which render similar service. Plans are under way for the construction 
of another Home which will be operated by the Department and accommodate 
approximately 150 to 200 aged and infirm persons. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
July 1, 1930. See pp. 766-770. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare established Apr. 1, 1944, admin- 
isters a comprehensive program of welfare activities. The following statutes are 
administered by the Department:— _. . 

(1) Bureau of Public Welfare. 

(2) Métis Population Betterment Act. 

(3) Child Welfare Act: 

(4) Relief Liability Act. 

(5) Improvement District Act, as to Sects. 48, 44 and 45. 
(6) Unemployment Relief Act. 

(7) Old Age Pension Act. 

(8) Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

(9) Homes for Aged or Infirm Act. 

Bureau of Public Welfare-—This Bureau, commonly known as the Relief 
Branch, provides assistance to the needy who have no municipal residence. It 
also provides grants and aid to municipalities who have given assistance to their 
unemployed employable residents. 

Two hostels for men are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary where destitute 
single men without permanent municipal domicile are cared for, and two welfare 
depots are maintained in the country. Single ex-service men are cared for in 
Calgary and Edmonton without being institutionalized. The Bureau has also 
been successful in the rehabilitation of families by resettling them on the land. 

Métis Rehabilitation Branch.—The rehabilitation of the Métis—those of mixed 
Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act—has been carried 
out by the setting aside of tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where the 


colonists have exclusive fishing, hunting and trapping rights and where they are ~ 


encouraged to engage in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Educational 
and social services are provided and government-operated stores sell goods at cost 
price. 

Child Welfare Branch.—Care of children who become wards of the Province 


either by neglect, delinquency or by indenture and agreement come under the 
exclusive control of the Child Welfare Commission. They may be placed either in — 


foster homes, in paid boarding homes or in institutions depending on the individual 
cases. Maintenance in boarding homes or institutions is paid by the Province. 


The Province does not maintain any reform schools for delinquent children. These — 


are placed in carefully selected homes under constant supervision and are inspected 
periodically by Departmental officials. 


The education of deaf and blind children is the responsibility of the Department 
of Education, which maintains children in special schools outside the Province and — 


erants are made to sight-saving classes and classes for sub-normal children in the 
larger cities. 
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Old Age Pensions Branch and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has been co- 
operating in the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since Aug. 1, 1929, 


and with the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons since Mar. 1, 1938. For statistics, see pp. 797-798. 


Mothers’ Allowance Branch.—The Mothers’ Allowance Act was passed in 
1919 and became effective in that year. For statistics see pp. 802-804. 


Homes for Aged or Infirm Act.—This Act came into effect on Mar. 28, 1945, 


- and provides for the payment of a grant to municipalities maintaining either aged 


or infirm residents in licensed homes. 


\ 


British Columbia.—Welfare Services operated by the Province come under 
the administration of the Provincial Secretary’s Department. Such services 
include :— 

(1) Child Welfare. 

(2) Mothers’ Allowances. 

(3) Social (family and individual) Allowances. 

(4) Industrial Schools. 

(5) School for the Deaf and Blind. 

(6) Home for the Aged and Provincial Homes. 

(7) Provincial Infirmaries. 

(8) Old Age Pensions. 

In British Columbia all social workers—general, medical and psychiatric—are 

employed by, and come under, the direction of the Social Assistance Branch and are 
included in the Field Service Division. The general worker in the field is trained 


~ to do case work for all of the services mentioned above. 


Medical services and prescribed drugs are provided for all types of social 
assistance cases. In organized municipalities the Province bears half the cost and 
in unorganized territory the whole cost. 


Child Welfare.—The Child Welfare Division of the Social Assistance Branch is 
responsible for child welfare work and covers the protection of children, adoptions, 
placements in foster homes, children of unmarried parents, juvenile delinquency, 
etc. In Vancouver and Victoria the work is carried out in co-operation with 
Children’s Aid Societies but elsewhere all activities are directly administered by 
the Branch. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Mothers’ Allowances are administered by the Social 
Assistance Branch, the Act being in force since July, 1920. For statistics see p. 804. 


Social Allowances.—Social allowances are administered by the same Branch 
under the Social Assistance Act that came into force on Apr. 1, 1945. Under 
this Act provision is made for all those categories that are not otherwise dealt with. 
The Province contributes 80 p.c. of the cost for municipal cases. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—Old Age Pensions are adminis- 
tered by a Board under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Secretary’s Department 
and all social work is done by the Field Service Division of the Social Assistance 
Branch. Supplementary assistance is also being given to old age pensioners for 


q the protection of their health and comfort. Pensions have been paid to blind persons 


since Dec. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 797-798. 
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Homes for the Aged.—The Province operates a Home for the Aged and a Pro- 


vincial Home, together with three Provincial Infirmaries. The cities of Vancouver 


and Victoria also operate homes for the aged. Social services in cities and munici- 
palities have been amalgamated in order to do away with dual administration and 
combined services act in close co-operation with the health services. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 
1917, provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the Province. See pp. 766-771. 


Section 2.—Welfare Statistics 
Subsection 1.—Unemployment Insurance 


Because of its close relationship to labour and the fact that unemployment 
insurance is administered with selective service and manpower, it is considered 
advisable for the present to continue to carry these statistics in the Labour Chapter. 
' They will be found at pp. 751-759. 


Subsection 2.—Family Allowances 


Information regarding the payment of family allowances is given under the 
subsection on Dominion Welfare Services at pp. 784-785. 


Table 1 gives the age distribution of the population under 16 years at the date 
of the Census of 1941. These figures were used as the basis of estimates upon 
which family allowances were originally made in the Family Allowance Act of July, 
1945, and will serve as a guide to maximum registration possible, as compared 
with total registration shown in Table 2, until the official Census of 1951. 


Detailed information concerning classification of families by number of children, 1 


for the nine provinces, is given in Table 2, :p. 1166 of the 1945 Year Book. 


1.—Population Under 16 Years of Age by Specified Age Groups, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1941 


Province or Territory 0-5 Years | 6-9 Years | 10-12 Years} 13-15 Years Untor 
16: Years 
Prince Hawardsasland (4... s¢40...aeedes 11, 456 7,727 5,736 5,565 30, 484 
INOVaticotiage aa.0 acne ere ne 69, 083 44,371 33, 516 32, 589 179, 559 
Newi Brainswick 52,25 toteccee eaceeee 59,775 38, 195 28, 834 28,515 155,319 
Quebecois ergs eh ies eee ct eee 422,243 279, 132 218, 274 212,739 1, 132,388 
Oritsacl Of eke ue esi shetelan shin ee Nara eee 357, 033 242, 406 195,091 194, 735 989, 265 
Mani tober crip sortie etch ere 73, 853 50, 030 39,780 41,021 204, 684 
Saskatchewantd.nseca.n oe eens ea 102, 195 70,991 56,772 56, 863 286, 821 
HA Wher ta htt sear Asie ALS. Ae tome eee 90,036 60,713 | 47,201 45, 597 243, 547 
BritishiColumbia ny. ders, ER ees 70,378 44,049 36, 502 36, 498 187, 427 
(NOUUCON Sues foen tee ht Scey tei teas eral sha emer eS 546 SPA 225 170 1,262 
Northwest Territories.:.......:.....-..-. 1,969 1,172 772 650 4,563 
Canada coset. aedchetnaenee 1,258,567 839,107 662,703 654,942 3,415,319 
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2.—Family Allowances Payments, July and December, 1945, and January to March, 


1946 
ee ooooeoeoeoe=aqooneees—s=<_oa—sesesea__aej——“ae0=«g0=qoqosnwomwe0®s«=S—S0=Soaas>“$\\>s>s => 
Families avereae 
‘ to Whom Total Allowances Total 
Province and Month ieee AGunarat fakin eT Allowances 
Were Paid a See Paid 
Family Child 

No No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............ July, 1945 11,702 | 29, 207 15-18 6-06 177, 058 
Dec., “ 11, 903 30,320 15-21 5-97 181, 099 
Jan., 1946 11, 864 30, 188 15-13 5-95 179, 550 
Bepey ie 11, 964 30,315 15-11 5-96 180, 806 
Mart 11,999 30,541 15-09 5-93 181, 007 
INO Vt SCOULD co eracater ctw are Qazoters July, 1945 64, 213 155,121 14-35 5-94 921,333 
Decne 75,999 181, 687 14-62 6-11 1,111,203 
Jan., 1946 76,099 182, 147 14-19 5-93 1,080, 260 
Rebar. © 76,499 182, 900 14-16 5-92 1,082,918 
Mars eae 76,789 183, 447 14-17 5-93 1,087, 899 
ING WBTUNS WiC Sai os te setae ore lel: July, 1945 54,036 143, 152 15-71 5-93 849, 136 
Decw is 58, 227 156, 664 15-74 5°85 916,995 
Jan., 1946 58, 487 156, 083 15-71 5-89 919,077 
Hebs,, = 58,711 156, 459 15-68 5-88 920, 454 
Maries 58, 933 156, 961 15-66 5-88 923,155 
Oirchecsen ater ore gee ... July, 1945 354, 881 1,029, 246 16-76 5-78 5, 948, 309 
Dec: - ** 385, 773 1, 104, 733 18-03 6-30 6, 955, 275 
Jan., 1946 391,316 1,111, 436 17-02 5-99 6, 660, 314 
Keb. 393,377 1,114,199 16-58 5:85 6,523,020 
Misiee seme 396, 904 1,118, 540 16-71 5-93 6, 634, 200 
OTERO Meets tee ire eal ayer eres July, 1945 384, 921 798,725 12-56 6-05 4, 836, 416 
Decree 448 304 925,766 12-51 6-06 5, 609, 906 
Jan., 1946 448, 621 926,075 12-58 6-09 5, 642, 421 
Keb; < 452, 068 933,214 12-50 6-05 5,650,451 
Mar., “ 456,219 937, 982 12-43 6-05 5,672,760 
Manitopans.ccsste: iy PSO Lh Oren July, 1945 80, 106 169, 686 12-86 6-07 1,029, 982 
ec 85, 673 182, 327 13-08 6-15 1,120, 667 
Jan., 1946 86,485 182,931 12-89 6-09 1,115, 086 
Hebue o 87, 160 184,776 12-92 6-09 1,126,125 
Mar., “ 87,252 - 184, 692 12-84 6:06 1,120, 206 
Sas ea KOMOWIL SS 5 store co te teserers =e eteas July, 1945 97,444 232,966 14-34 6-00 1,397, 838 
Wee. 104, 197 246,799 14-19 5-99 1,478,397 
Jan., 1946 104, 723 254, 445 14-15 5-82 1, 482,050 
Feb., “ 108, 801 250, 194 13-85 6-02 1,506, 504 
Maitsyoer 0 106, 067 248,319 14-04 6-00 1,488, 989 
FALTIOLGA ME Sc hens aie ce cinisie Cre stoners July, 1945 94,678 213, 162 13-61 6-05 1,289, 084 
Decrery 102,271 229,056 13-51 6-03 1,382, 068 
Jan., 1946 102, 565 229, 685 13-50 6-03 1,384, 339 
Beeb. ss: 1038, 990 231,815 13-41 6-01 1,394, 192 
AViaiees Ge 103, 804 230, 767 13-40 6.03 1,391,070 
British Columbia. .i-.0> da04 coder ae July, 1945 95,773 185, 579 11-61 5-99 1,111,778 
Dec., “ 104, 533 201,381 11-60 6-02 1, 212, 207 
Jan., 1946 105, 164 202, 439 11-56 6-00 1, 215, 289 
Rees 106, 230 201, 597 11-58 6-10 1, 230, 527 
Mar. *: 106, 840 204, 754 11-52 6-01 1,231,304 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.July, 1945 - - - - ~ 
Dec., “ 1,248 2,999 24-54 10-21 30,795 
Jan., 194 1,298 3,060 17-89 7-59 23 , 220 
Heb suas 1,303 3,024 15:93 6-87 20,762 
Maris =< 1,344 3,097 16-88 7-32 22,683 
RE ATLAC A ree See dee tenain cae’ July, 1945 | 1,237,754 | 2,956,844 14-18 5-94 | 17,560,934 
Dec., “ 1,378,128 3,261, 732 14-51 6-13 19,998,612 
Jan., 1946 1,386, 622 35278,439 14-21 6-01 19,701,606 
Feb., “ 1,400,103 34288,493 14-02 5:97 19,635,759 
Mar., “ 1,406,151 3,299,100 14-05 5-99 19,753,273 
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Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation can be regarded from two standpoints: (1) the 
industrial, and (2) its relationship to the broad field of public welfare. It is perhaps 
one of those border-line cases where either point of view is justified (see Subsection 8 
for others). Nevertheless, because Workmen’s Compensation’ (unlike unemploy- 
ment insurance for instance) is entirely the responsibility of industry and is closely 
associated with labour and the compensation of the worker, it is felt that the 
statistics regarding it are more logically dealt with in the Labour Chapter where 
they will be found at pp. 766-771. The welfare aspect of payments made to workers 
injured in the course of their duties should not, however, be overlooked. 


Subsection 4.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


Old Age Pensions.—Legislation respecting old age pensions (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under the provisions 
of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province participating 
in the Dominion scheme to the extent of: one-half of the provincial expenditure 
for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 Session of Parliament 
(c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution to the provinces 
be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements for old age 
pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements 
was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been reimbursed 
on this basis. 


By Orders in Council passed under the authority of the War Measures Act the 


maximum pension has been increased from $240 to $300 a year and the maximum 


income (including pension) from $365 to $425 a year. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. . 


Conditions under which pensions are granted and the qualifications required 
of applicants are set forth at p. 705 of the 1941 Year Book. 


3.—Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1945 


Prince 
Edward = ate ae aa Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Island 
Item Act Act ’ Act Act Act Act 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
July Mar. 1, July 1, PAU de Nov. 1, Sept. 1, 
1933 1934 1936 1936 1929 1928 
Totals, pensioners as at 
INCH OI RRO ate eh No. 1,982 14, 625 12,653 50, 644 59,774 12, 669 
Av. monthly pensions... $ 18-91 22-60 22-33 23-94 24-50 24-51 
Percentages of pensioners to 
total populations, 1945..... 2-15 2-36 2-70 1-42 1-49 1-72 


- Pereentages of persons 70 


years of age or over to 

total populations.......... 6°63 f o-20 4-64 3:23 5-02 4-08 
Dominion Government’s 

contributions from incep- 

tion of Old Age Pensions 

Act to Dec. 31, 1945... $1 2,483,542 | 23,582,805 | 15,877,839 | 74,103,048 | 139,833,924 29,929,919 
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3.—Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1945—concluded 


Saskat- ‘Aabaeia British | Northwest 


chewan Columbia | Territories 
Item Pu aoa Order in 
Act bess Act Council Total 
Effective A 1 Effective | Effective 
May 1, 1999 } Sept. 1. Jan. 25, 
1928 1927 1929 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1945.No. 13,193 11, 884 16,213 11 193, 648 
Av. monthly pensions..............0 $ 24-59 24-12 24-37 24-09 ~ 
Percentages of pensioners to total popu- 
FatLONS = OSG A ee Sees eee te ys ees Dee 1:56 1-44 1:71 0-09 = 
Percentages of persons 70 years of age or 
over to total populations....:.......... , 38°59 3°35 4-97 1-52 = 
Dominion Government’s contributions . 
from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 
POMIEC sol U4OE catia stevie aang: fees ace $ | 28,494,772 | 23,204,495 | 31,998,301 30,251 || 369, 488, 896 


The Dominion administration of the Old Age Pensions Act was transferred 
to the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1945; Table 4 shows the 
Dominion’s contributions to the provinces on account of old age pensions for the 
calendar years 1939-45. The total contribution of the Dominion, since the inception 
of the Act, is given by provinces in Table 3. 


4.—Dominion Contributions to Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, 1940-45 


Province or Territory 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Bid ward islands. a... cise leceeaie _ 202,581 201,124 201, 235 246,974 310, 884 317,646 
IN Oval S CODEC sE sce Se Satoe acres Oo oss 1,937,656) 1,938,803] 1,942,586) 2,063,739] 2,661,149) 2,879,679 
Newer Brunswick iaiats.els thts ktebieh aceon 1,554,453) 1,553,425] 1,594,770) 1,666,318} 2,254,359] 2,470,325 
QUEOSE= os A tare oh eur mines cares apne 7,472,965) 6,734,570) 6,953,721) 7,958, 042)10, 125, 809] 10,680,055 
OGIO eae Carcieri nate ote Roam 9,830,306] 9,772,280} 9,675,804] 9,778, 542)12,047, 712/12, 955, 853 
BTA LOscee Osis steko ian rice cick neye BN io ote i 2,099,615] 2,097,840] 2,090,650) 2,030,837) 2,723,390) 2,650,271 
Saskatchewan........... Ne eben hy canes rae 1,954,078] 1,995,789} 2,046,196) 2,138,325] 2,818,084] 2,860,063 
PMD Or Lantus eit me iva (ae tel choie wie ats, arts 1,774,816] 1,791,483) 1,823,369! 1,968,091] 2,347,231) 2,490,931 
IDES HMC OlUDUDIASs crite site 1 tacis ee Om ete 2,313,433) 2,385,282) 2,439,747) 2,648,686] 3,167,470} 3,414, 137 
INerthwest Lerritorires: 7025. 2082.00: 1,648 1,879 2,078 2,016 2,946 3,404 

OUDIS nis Fee te oa ee ante eens 29,141,545) 28,472, 475/28, 770, 156/30, 496, 570/38, 458, 984/40, 722,364 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1937, provision was made for the payment of pensions to blind persons 
over the age of 40 years. The requirements which an applicant for a pension in 
respect of blindness must fulfil are set forth at pp. 706-707 of the 1941 Year Book. 
The maximum income (including pension) is higher in the case of a blind pensioner. 
The maximum income in different cases is set forth in the Old Age Pensions Act. 
Amendments made under the War Measures Act apply to blind pensioners. 


At Dec. 31, 1949, the average pension received in each province was as follows: 
P.E.I., $22-35; N.S., $24-17; N.B., $24-61; Que., $24-71; Ont., $24-69; Man., 
$24-80; Sask., $24-83; Alta., $24-45; B.C., $24-58. 
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5.—Number of Persons in Receipt of Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, 1940-45 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Prince Edward Island...... 115 114 113 113 112 116 
INOVETOCOLLAL ome te ictets werd 603 621 621 639 643 663 
New Brunswick............ 702 739 737 720 (Pith 736 
Quebecsse ss. coe tenant 1,913 2,068 2,146 2,204 2,366 2,539 
Ontarioreen acs eee eas ies 1, 427 1,496 1,516 1,481 1,487 1,526 
Manitoba: sistent 304 326 347 344 352 361 
Saskatchewan.............. 284 310 321 321 332 337 
Aliberta2citeore eons cis tre eile 194 214 241 240 249 262 
British Columbia........... 286 320 332 326 329 342 

MNotalsie ore ecean 5,828 6,208 6,374 6,435 6,607 6,882 


6.—Dominion Contributions to Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, 1940-45 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

‘Prince Edward Island...... 14,360 14,079 14,524 18,192 22,034 22,439 
NOVa Scotian, suisse eee 100,015 105, 464 107, 406 110, 694 135,275 141,548 
New Brunswick............ 119, 057 126, 597 130, 068 131,422 158,056 162,570 
CUEDECs cetinen as Semin Loess 326, 187 360, 895 374, 280 424,414 516, 940 561,352 
ONTETIO tens ticity wns sepree 243 , 352 261, 230 266, 910 272,429 324, 120 339, 196 
Manitobaies..5 cies css nes 49,120 55,394 59,397 59, 808 80,738 78,098 
Saskatchewan.............. 49,261 53, 659 57, 686 59, 752 74, 457 75, 860 
AIDELUA cc des Soe eo eo alae for 33, 155 35, 855 39,870 45, 253 53, 801 56,539 
British Columbia........... 49,913 54, 066 57, 953 63, 054 72,193 75,301 

Motals. Ceci. ce 984,420 1,067,239 1,108,094 1,185,018 1,437,614 1,512,903 


Subsection 5.—Government Annuities “ot 


For over thirty-seven years the Dominion Government has carried on a service 
that permits and encourages Canadians to make provision for their old age during 
the earning period of their lives. The necessary legislation was passed in 1908 as 
the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C. 1927, amended by c. 33, 1931). This 
Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a fixed yearly income Norchaccl from and 
paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in quarterly instal- 
ments (unless otherwise expressly provided) for life and may be guaranteed for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years in any event. The minimum amount of annuity 
obtainable on the life of one person or on the lives of two persons jointly is ae a 
year and the maximum amount is $1,200 a year. 


Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for pur- 
chase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, purchase being 
made by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums, or by single premium. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons who wish to obtain immediate 
regular incomes through their accumulated savings. 


The property and interest of the annuitant in a contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. In the event of the death of the 
annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid is refunded 
to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. per 
annum, compounded annually. | 
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Although in the majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
have been purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act 


_ whereby employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their 


employees, or associations on behalf of their members. This provision has been 
taken advantage of increasingly in the past few years through group annuity 
plans, under which the purchase money required is derived partly from the wages 
of employees and partly from employer’s contributions. 


The group annuity plans now in effect cover a wide variety of industries and 
many municipal corporations, well distributed throughout Canada. Benefits 


‘under annuities sold under group plans in recent years are now providing retire- 


ment income for many of the older members of the groups. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1945, the total number of annuity contracts 
and certificates issued was 125,500. Of these, 13,316 have been cancelled, leaving 


_ in force on Mar. 31, 1945, 112,184 contracts and certificates. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the same period was $271,826,219. 


* Up to Mar. 31, 1945, 270 corporations, institutions and associations had entered 
into agreements with the Government to purchase annuities, and on that date 
approximately 33,000 employees or members were purchasing deferred annuities 
thereunder, agreements being drawn up according to specific requirements in each 
case. The number of annuities for the year under review included 9,313 deferred 


_ annuity certificates issued under the system whereby one group contract is issued 


for each group, the employee or member receiving a certificate. 


A Royal Commission on the Taxation of Annuities and Family Corporations 


- was appointed in November, 1944, and presented its report on Mar. 29, 1945. In the 


Summary of Part I of the Report, with reference to annuities, there was a recom- 
mendation that the capital element represented in contractual annuities should be 
exempt from taxation under the Income War Tax Act. 


This recommendation was implemented in 1945 under an amendment [Section 


3, (1) (b)] to the Act, and became effective with respect to 1945 annuity income. 


7.—Government Annuities,Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1925-45 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1924 will be found at p. 873 of the 1942 Year Book. 


ate ne aE a et Oe ee 
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Contracts | Purchase Contracts | Purchase 
Year an oney Year an oney 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No $ No. $ 
Be ees e ce tain) cere chia cite otc 48Gel 1. 6065822" |] 198643, eee eA. 6,357 | 21,281,981 
1 LAs A IOSD © ae 668 O38: ODIe e038 fe fae. one ee eee 7,806 23,614, 824 
a AWE tie ok 2 tees ue reread 503 SHAK SSot I TTOS Si eeAd oes PEE ore 5, 724 13, 550, 483 
LLCS eee eG ae ae CI ea 1, 223 Se SAS nOCSn el GS Gan nee ke Nae) ae 8,518 18, 189,319 
PALE BS 5 SR A eae a 1,328 Bear aOR LOAD as oe pete eee 9,014 20, 001, 533 
RUUD a seat ie ie sa ee eg Le 20M it ,0, LOOTeTomisLOdI osc eh ce ee 11,994 | 18,803,645 
CPE. 2) tenets, oo4 1,772 BEGIZE2B AAT TOAD a. | ni # Jan tab wht tears. 8, 593 19, 630, 645 
dS RE sel eee a 1, 726 A194 S843 VO4S Sn Urn ea ae 9,608 20,415, 365 
MSE tise hs tie 1,375 Br DAT BAD OLA eee LORS ate Fo es 19,354 26, 600, 098 
TELE a Nl aa 2,412 Ge OTU4A39 Ode ook Teas Bik ch wks 15, 796 33, 076, 436 
BB ccs sump fete.) 3,930 | 13,376, 400 


I 
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On Mar. 31, 1945, 30,531 immediate annuity contracts and 81,653 deferred 
annuity contracts and certificates were in force, making a total of 112,184. The | 
total value on that date was $243,537,624 and the amount of vested annuity in 
force on that date was $12,158,592. : 


8.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Assets | 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.......... 140, 420,970 |156, 053,072 |172,911,035 |190, 298,479 | 213, 561, 537 “ 
Receipts during the year, less payments. .| 15,682,102 | 16, 857, 963 | 17,387,444 | 23,263,058 | 29,976,087 — 
— 
Fund atvend of fiscal year..0..0.1!...%.%% 156,053,072 | 172,911,035 | 190,298,479 | 213,561,537 | 243,537,624 
a ay i heb en 
Liabilities ; 
Value of outstanding contracts........... 156,053,072 | 172,911,035 | 190,298,479 | 213,561,537 | 243, 537, 624 * 
SESEMESGA LEARN CC ar RELU Sg go 
Receipts iy 
Tnamediateannuities..csen' socndes 4 teres 7,135, 033 7,043,299 | 5,475,992 | 5,688,944 7,686,992 
Delerredvannuitiess.s2s0-eeaew eee eee 11,717,512 | 12,640,571 | 15,026,136 | 21,020,193 | 25,676,877 
faberes ion LUNG 78 scanty oe eee pees: 5,734,008 | 6,373,932 | 7,026,977 | 7,802,409 8, 826,238 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve. . 111, 425 616, 982 497,790 32,181 257, 288 =: 
Totals, Receipts............ 24,697,978 | 26,674,784 | 28,026,895 | 34,548,727 | 42,447,395 : 
Payments | 
Payments under vested annuity contracts.| 8,707,823 | 9,445,176 | 10,147,590 | 10,849, 633 11, 724, 554 MY 
Return of premiums with interest........ 309, 153 318,419 405, 098 321,996 459,321 
Return of premiums without interest .... 48, 900 53, 226 86, 763 109, 040 287,433 
Totals, Payments.......... 9,065,876 | 9,816,821 | 10,639,451 | 11,280,669 | 12,471,308 : 


I 


9.—Numbers and Values of Annuities Contracted for, as at. Mar. 31, 1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 ; 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuities of of Annuities of of 

Annuity Annuities Annuity Annuities — 

in Force in Force 7 

No. § $ No: $ $ : 

mM eC iakennen near 12,325 | 4,512,949 | 42,875, 863 13,244 | 4,817,805 | 45,343,920 : 
Immediate guaranteed...... 12,337 | 5,192,000 | 62,317,695 13, 542 5,749,070 | 68,082,223 — 
Immediate last survivor.... 3p ood 1,498,878 | 20,386, 868 3, 745 OU aie: 21,476,478 © 
PD) Larned eyed ete eae nio aes ileal 1 87,981,111 81, 653 1 108, 635,003 — 
Motalsicci weeks. 99,430 | 11,203,827 2) 213,561,537 112,184 | 12,158,592 243,537,624 : 
1Undetermined. 2 Amount of immediate annuities. . 
Subsection 6.—Mothers’ Allowances* & 

i 

te 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island provide for allowances to mothers 


who are widowed or who, for other reasons, are without means of support. Manitoba 
was the first to enact such legislation in 1916. Five other provinces followed between — : 
1917 and 1920. The Nova Scotia and Quebec Acts came into effect in 1930. and 

1938, respectively. A New Brunswick statute of 1930, proclaimed in effect in. 
1943, was replaced by a new Act in 1944. : = 


* Revised from data obtained from the provinces concerned, under the direction of A. MacNamara, 
C.M.G., Deputy Minister, Department of Labour. bl 
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Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of an allowance is borne by the municipality, 
the whole cost is provided from provincial funds. In Quebec, not more than 
5 p.c. of the amount of the allowances paid may be imposed on municipalities, but 
no levy has been made under this provision. 

Each Act stipulates that an applicant must be a resident of the province and, 
except in Alberta, have resided there for a certain period. Alberta merely requires 
that the husband should have had his home in the Province at the time of his death, 
committal to an institution or desertion of his wife. 

All the statutes, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, stipulate either 
that an applicant must be a British subject or the widow or wife of a British subject 
or that her child must be a British subject. In Nova Scotia, the applicant herself 
must be a British subject. In Quebec, she must have been a British subject for 
15 years or by birth. In New Brunswick and Manitoba, the child is eligible if he 
is a British subject, even if the mother is not. In British Columbia, a woman may 
be eligible if she is or was a British subject by birth or naturalization. 

An applicant must be a widow, or a wife whose husband is mentally incapa- 
citated, or, except in Alberta, permanently disabled. The British Columbia Act 
specifies a disability which may reasonably be expected to continue for at least one 
year. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, a mother is declared 
eligible if her husband is confined to a sanitorium for tuberculosis. Foster-mothers 
caring for children whose parents are dead or disabled are also eligible, except in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta. 

Deserted wives who meet the conditions of the Acts are eligible in all provinces, 
except Nova Scotia, but the period that must elapse after desertion varies from 
province to province. Mothers who have been divorced or legally separated from 
their husbands for two years are eligible for allowances in British Columbia, and a 
mother who is divorced may be paid an allowance in Saskatchewan. In British | 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates of penal institutions are eligible. 

In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, allowances may be paid in 
respect of a legally adopted child. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, allowances are paid in some cases for children born out of wedlock. 

Mothers of one or more children are eligible in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba, an allowance has been payable in respect of one dependent child only if the 
mother was incapacitated, and in respect of another child who is dependent because 
of physical or mental disability but the Nova Scotia Act, as amended in 1945, makes 
eligible the mother of one dependent child if she has residing with her a husband 
permanently disabled or if the welfare of the one child requires it. The age-limit 
for children is 16 except in Manitoba where it is 14, or over 14 if the child is incapable 
of self-support. On certain conditions, allowances may be paid in British Columbia 
for a child between 16 and 18 and also for a child living temporarily apart from its 
mother. In Alberta and New Brunswick, when a child reaches 16 and is attending 
school, payments may be continued until the end of the school year and in New 
Brunswick, no allowance may be paid for a child not attending school as required 
by law. 


Rates of Allowances.—In Nova Scotia, a maximum of $80 per month and in 
New Brunswick $60 is fixed by statute, but in other provinces the administrative 
authority fixes the rate. Quebec allows $25 monthly to a woman with one dependent 
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child in cities and towns of over 10,000 population; $20 in other localities and 
$5 for each additional child. An extra $5 is allowed when the beneficiary is unable 
to work, or when a disabled husband is living at home. In no ease is the total to 
exceed $50. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child is $35 per month 
in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 and $25 in a rural district, with $5 for each 
additional child. The maximum in Manitoba excluding the allowance for winter 
fuel, for a mother and one child is $36 monthly; a mother and two children $54, and 
additional allowances for other children up to $100, plus an increase up to $2 per 
month per person with a maximum of $10 per month per family. In addition, 
$11 a month is provided for a disabled father at home. In Saskatchewan, the 
maximum allowance payable was increased in 1945, and ranges from $300 per year 
for a mother with one child to $900 for a mother with ten children. The allowance 
may be increased by $120 where there isan incapacitated husband living at home. 
The allowance in Alberta is not to exceed $35 per month for a mother with one child 
and rises to $100 where there are nine children or more. In British Columbia, the 
maximum monthly allowance is $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, 
$7-50 for each additonal child under 16 and a further $7-50 for a totally disabled 
husband living at home. 

The following tables give statistics for the different provinces. For New 
Brunswick data are available only from May 1, 1944; from that date to Oct. 31; 
1944, 760 allowances were granted, 2,300 children were assisted and $194,525 was 
paid in benefits. : 


é 
10.—Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, Years Ended Nov. 30, 1937-44 < 
Nore.—Figures for 1931-36 are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book. i § 
er s 
Families Children Benefits : 
Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
PDB 7 Re Bere etre rere, fa Re ieee Cc et Later 2 a = IY a 1,260 3, 682 389,212 
LOB Ge Pee ts Bake OG ate pete ton, a ttek Sar OL reel Rae ag 1,295 3,713 412,745 
LORD oct btu See Bote. cia kod alt Le State pee elon oe ER Be 1,291 3,640 424,615 
ZOLU;, oes een er ermna ents BKae vou aie) ou an dake hc oe ee 1,258 3,526 418, 436 
TOG age et Ss . hoe iter: pen he. ae A SR OR gh sp bee 1,221 3,432 418, 286 
OGD er Sena Sia al ote: §12 Rims oth Cohen ae eI a ne 1, 227 3,448 443,164 
1OZS Fe abe te ee aR, ‘eRe 6.8 ets 1,280 3,619 513,303 
Dk il ehte ridhatah Brae oo ray ioral as tng ahs te Reet nahh rol FIN ica AN 1,365 3, 840 630,723 
a eee 
11.—Pensions Paid to Needy Mothers in Quebec, 1942-44 


Norz.—Figures for Dec. 15, 1938-Dec. 31, 1939, are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book; those for 
1940 at p. 721 of the 1942 Year Book and those for 1941 at p. 817 of the 1945 edition, 


Item 1942, 1943 1944 


ATO WANCeR-OtAN tod o 843 sss on Fo ke ota uaiehs ies DE a ae No 3,304 1231 2,517 
Gatley eb hy aires oe Gus dies © ere” Se eat Eg eres us 25 i 
Alowantes ¢ancolledi, (40,0. sketch pate ee dagen id 1,224 1,807 1, 690 
AN Owences POHUsed oy teas hak 5 Ce Ra ee Gs 335 923 1,181 
Cases reconsidered yd os uitilaih ty Sete eben: 2 eleh Cay oY 4,725 7,052 7,238 
Cases in which supplementary inquiries have been made....... es 17,109 24,118 24,069 
Cases:consideredi by the Bureau. ics eee ee ne © s 26, 780 35, 156 36,695 
nn ee eS a eee 

Allowancestindorce Sie FAS be, se eS ei albeit No. 8, 459 9,088 10, 283 
Chequosgasued. oo fio kg the 7 ee epee en rs tae fame en aes Wy 93,376 105, 039 117, 801 
Reimbursements obtained from the beneficiaries............... $ 1,124 1, 645 ioon 
Amounteof allowancesipaid, Js ssasies Goad motee ok «cee Meee, $ | 2,707,291 | 3,231,017 | 3,698,044 
Average allowance per beneficiary............................. $ 29-17 30-07 30°79 
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12.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-45 
Norr.—Figures for 1921-36 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book. 


it Wine Families Children Benefits 
Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
IM te REL fae tbh acca sig cat sia ole sim Ole Pele A VEN aac dale aos 12, 856 28,700 4,582, 524 
MRR EE Farts can Pets Atte aNs aeIR GIES o/ait's Kv ciHewe ecto cas bere 13, 644 29,551 4, 851, 641 
MIU cava c esc e eee c antecedent reeccsssnetesseeeeevncsnesscctenss 13, 937 29, 630 5,016, 509 
SA MRE oles ctste aie. f Sele ieraiss aids ore Dae cee Foes a Mine coe Saitarshs lessee 14,049 . 29,353 4,741,277 
Peete NU Te Yate (coe stctavetcte ay siator erarahes here Giolarsesetivers,8 is dine ela tieie <aveveveters.e HW acche.e 10,811 27, 203 4, 665, 829 
1 MEG og SS So SRR BSB. Gn AGE RRAOENIO OL GUL nN eer a eas cart aewenen Pere 12, 448 24,715 4,318, 536 
q LTGED, o 53 SESS ORRIN i Oe (ere tg Oe ee a 10, 813 20, 932 3, 736, 276 
5 DER avenge seer ceca sen eedete perc een meses deeeercecenceetassaeres 9,176 18, 032 3, 750, 861 
(UST el nso rog nS CAD Re Ne ECE CRD CIR cRS: RSE EE o> ers ae a 8, 540 16, 841 3,581, 251 
3 13.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, 1937-44 
4 Note.—Figures for 1919-36 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book 
4 j 
Seas Families Children Benefits 
Assisted Assisted Paid 
4 . No No. $ 
MMe yenr ended Apr. 30). os. 1sosccee st becacss detects cSevedesunes Wen 99271 445, 549 
ee 0731 11937, £0 OC. 81,1037) sacees dels cc swind colbewane buwateae’ 1, 053 3,072 288, 451 
MN GC lanclar Senn) Se 1. eked aga 15 oes ed eden vives wlasleee ne’ 1,079 3,197 426, 621 
mee - 1939 ed RUE ee eS eI el tee lta ee ne sete cle eos 1,055 3, 088 427,781 
= 1940 OP IPR ey cad oa taa duine aia: ei ROBO CRT ENIGG Be 1,016 2,997 430, 535 
1941 : SBockad, eA er Oe MONA SE RC ee oneee es 946 2,816 406, 340 
1942 GO) GSS OREO CRBS eROe TE GOO eer ei 873 2,644 367, 677 
1943 OD wae ee Ae aS ie age Rea eat ae an es 741 2,210 | 335,892 
; s 1944 f SIC DOU GA OCIS ATi CS RACINE CHINE RO aCe 643 1,951 319,016 
14.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, Years Ended Apr. 36, 1937=45 
J Nore.—Figures for 1929-36 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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; _ Year Be seeedeieuissisted Pid 
No. No. | $ 
Beh cele Ere ek ee ie Si chi) Peis elk alte, 2, 958 7,487 | 482,411 
RSA Ate he Ne Oe ek 3,007 7,854 | 495,988 
ee i ee te 3,071 7,922 | 498. 048 
UES Sa ae ieee i doer ae 3, 054 7,912 | 501,363 
NR SANE gies Pals an At a aoa 2, 958 7,761 | 488,701 
Ee SN EE Reco nan En Cnet ieeceine es 2, 734 7,206 | 458,775 
EE SENNA Sates rai ae eet ec 2, 468 5,675 | 514,491 
Reset Fe ties se ee ORR 2,299 5,321 | 520,272 


RAT ON Ce Ris os a inin aide wee ain sivie. ces < fe ove Ma os a/iete! lala! 2,078 4,912 651, 723 
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15.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-45 
Nore.—Figures for 1919-86 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children 


Year : : ’ Chargeable Chargeable 
Assisted Assisted 16 a Total 
Province Municipalities 
No. No. $ $ $ 

1907 Sea Aker ee ae 2,319 6, 172 410, 872 164, 636 575, 508 
TOS S512 res ees etn Be sce e irene 2,317 5,177 462, 143 151, 421 6138, 564 
TO3QU RRA. Bat pe atete Mac oe ee oe 2,304 4,970 469, 126 153, 711 622, 837 
TOAOE Ges Se Pc SRL cea ata Sete 2,262 4,673 476, 322 157, 389 633, 711 
LOGE rayne taecar., Wateiercmenn cers: stake Moe 2,246 4,579 465, 652 153, 184 618, 836 © 
TOAD PERE A OE x ae ote cers ree 2,091 4,281 446, 338 148,779 595, 117 
LO AS Sains Maceie soto enG, ie eats exe Ss 1,990 4,009 421, 482 140, 493 561,975 
1 QAG Se packets cciareneiag ae Bret 1, 830 3,918 421,018 134,057 555,075 
LOAD re Boer aittarstafevel acoteicvsta isere 1,701 3, 562 432,319 138, 435 570, 754 


16.—Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-45 
Norte.—Figures for 1921-36 are given at p. 712 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Families Children Benefits 


Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. _$ 
1 RO gh ae tenn MN De a PC HBA A RE aay Me) Ok bid 4 a 1,567 3,191 682, 588 
|KO ae Ldn 2 De ERAT Oe OSES NUN REE 5 Bd dpe? eR SEO 5 RE i Nees 1, 692 3,481 | 747, 878 
1030, ee Dee 2 Las ee ie te te 7 Wiciars ce Ac crater a ay et ree tea Pam ee MRO fone 1,751 3,626 790,101 
TORQ ae cad crave vee eteal alee Tittle Payceae ave Mie reat Ere Oneal ene Te eo eee tetions Mi ceera al se 1,762 3,617 810,688 
DODD as che Sets ie es Be ed rs MeN ee CERT s OEE E Be RTI RR ta 1,697 3,346 798,097 
IO Sam Coe Re Bok WOR Vim aeatrh Seay ae Re NaN Rare oi, Ha Eee ey BUR atl teak 1,552 3,072 751, 835 
IQS Sie fale rr 2 Fla es eg el 0 ll ae eae eae te 1,194 2,406 667, 213 
HOF Nos Eege ierd Sem GAR SEY Keon SURO AY AE IRE GO A Trad Cut eg CH oo, OS Merle wR eo ee 1,080 2,246 581, 541 
1 OARS vps Peer eds Mena ae ca) Ie hee 2 a eB pe 940 1,966 528, 442 


Subsection 7.—Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups 


The field of the Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups in Institutions is 4 
covered quinquennially. The figures published at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 — 
Year Book are, therefore, the latest that will appear until the results of the 1946 
Census of Institutions are made available. 


Subsection 8.—The Canadian Red Cross; the Victorian Order of Nurses; 
and the Saint John Ambulance Association 


Each of these organizations carries on important welfare work but their major F . 


activities are related more directly to public health than to welfare and for this — 
reason the data regarding their operations are given in the Public Health Chapter 
of this volume, pp. 828-830. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS 
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Section 1.—Administration 


In Canada, public health is administered by Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments through their respective Health Departments. 


The Dominion has jurisdiction only respecting such public health matters as 
are exclusively international, national and interprovincial. The Dominion Govern- 
ment makes grants to Provincial Departments of Health and to voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in public health work. Treatment for members and ex-members 

_ of the Armed Forces is provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs in veterans 
services and public hospitals. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare Act authorized the establish- 
ment of the Dominion Council of Health which is responsible for correlating and 
co-ordinating the activities of Provincial Departments of Health. The Dominion 
Council of Health was created originally in 1919 and comprises the Deputy Minister 
of Health of each of the provinces as well as a representative of agriculture, labour, 

and urban and rural women, respectively. The personnel includes a scientific 


_ adviser on public health. The Deputy Minister of National Health is the Chair- 
- man. 


Subsection 1:—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government 


The Act of Parliament (8 Geo. VI, ec. 22, 1944) creating the Dominion Depart- 

ment of National Health and Welfare, clearly defines its functions. The Department 

_ is divided into two branches. The functions of the Welfare Branch are dealt with 
in the Chapter on Welfare Services, pp. 782-804, while those of the National Health 
_ Branch are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious disease; to 
_ exclude immigrants who might become charges upon the country; to treat sick and 
injured mariners; to see that men employed on public health construction work are 


2 


_ provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the quality of 
5 food and drugs; to control the importation and exportation of habit-forming drugs 
_ such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to care for lepers; to promote and conserve the 


a of civil servants and other government employees; to co-operate with the 
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provinces with a view to preserving and improving the public health; to conduct 
investigation and research into public health. To carry on this work the following ~ 
Divisions have been organized within the Health Branch:— 


Blindness Control Narcotic 

Child and Maternal Health Nutrition 

Civil Service Health Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Dental Health Public Health Engineering 
Epidemiology . Quarantine and Immigration Medical 
Food and Drug Laboratory Service and Sick Mariners 
Hospital Design Venereal Disease Control 

Industrial Health Advertising and Labels 

Industrial Health Laboratory Laboratory of Hygiene 

Mental Health Tuberculosis Control 


On Nov. 1, 1945, responsibility for the health of Indians and Eskimos was ~ 
transferred from the Department of Mines and Resources to the Department of i 
National Health and Welfare. This work is administered by the Superintendent a 
of Indian Health Services. | : Fe 


In 1945, a Directorate of Health Insurance Studies was established in the g 
Health Branch for the purpose of studying existing facilities and future requirements — 
in the field of medical, hospital, dental and nursing services and for the purpose of — 
studying various economic methods of providing such services, including health 
insurance. . 


The National Physical Fitness Program.*—This program is at present — 
administered under the Welfare Division of the Department of National Health and — 
Welfare, although it has very close association with both welfare and health. £ 


The National Physical Fitness Act (c. 29, 1943) came into force by proclamation 
on Oct. 1, 1943, and by Order in Council P.C. 509 of Feb. 15, 1944, and P.C. 1394. 
of Mar. 2, 1944. The legislation sets up a National Council on Physical Fitness — 
(composed of not less than three and not more than ten members) of which the — 
National Director of Physical Fitness is Chairman. The Provinces are represented — 
on the present Council either by their Provincial Directors of Physical Fitness, or 
by representatives from their Provincial Departments of Health or Education, 
or by persons closely associated with recreation. 


Financial assistance is given to any province that has signed an agreement with = 
the Dominion Government as provided in the Act. Within the limits of the Nationa 
Physical Fitness Fund, set up in the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the purpose, 
the Dominion Government undertakes to pay one dollar for every dollar a province 
spends on its program of physical education, sports and recreation. Up to Mar. 31," 
1946, the amount appropriated by Parliament for the above purpose was $275,000 — 
and agreements had been signed by Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, — 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In all nine provinces, however, — 
there is great interest in the physical fitness program. The province retains the 
right to conduct its own program, with no interference from the Dominion Govern- — 
ment. é 


* Prepared under the direction of Major Ian Eisenhardt, National Director of Physical Fitness, Ottawa. 


a 
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Considerable research is conducted with a view to finding how best to assist 
sports and games clubs and build up interest in fitness activities. Eleven Standing 
Committees have been set up by the National Council and are operating in the 
following spheres: Athletics and Olympic Games; Community and Rural Activities : 
Health Services and Medical Gymnastics; Sports and Games ; Physical Education 
and the School; Gymnastics and Kindred Activities; Swimming, Life-Saving and 
Bathing Facilities; Leadership Training; Industrial Recreation ; Cultural Activities; 
Youth Training and Universal Service. 


The definition of the term ‘National Physical Fitness” is given in a resolution 
of the Council expressed as follows:— ~ 
“Be it hereby resolved that this Council interprets physical fitness to mean the best 
state of health, to which has been added such qualities as strength, agility and endur- 
ance, as are necessary for a life of maximum service to one’s family and country... . this 
Council stresses the fourfold nature of fitness, which is spiritual, moral, mental and 
physical, and that total fitness must originate in the home, the church, the school and 
the community. Further; that where local physical fitness programs are established, 


although government-sponsored, these programs should be a community enterprise, 
locally directed.”’ 


The great need for leadership training courses and additional degree courses 
in universities is fully realized by the Council. In all branches of the program the 
function of the Council is mainly to advise and stimulate rather than to administer 
or carry out a program. The actual carrying out of the program is a provincial 
and community task. 


The response by the Provincial Governments has been highly gratifying. 
Although, at present, only Toronto University and McGill University (Montreal) 
have degree courses in Physical Education, such courses are planned or in prospect 
in several other universities across Canada. ‘To this end, the Standing Committee 
of the Council on Leadership Training has, with the co-operation of leaders in 
physical education both in Canada and the United States, prepared a sug- 
gested model university course leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. As many excellent leaders in physical 
fitness and recreation at the university level and at all other grades are serving, or 
have served, in the Armed Forces, the Council has recommended that the responsible 
Provincial Departments use this source of potential leaders. With the assistance 
of officials of the Departments of Labour and Veterans Affairs, the Division of 
Physical Fitness. has been in a position to give advice regarding the setting up of 
training courses for ex-service personnel in the various provinces. With reference 
to such training, the following points were brought out:— 


(1) If such a training program is carried out through the Provincial Departments of 
Education as part of the vocational training program of the provinces, it would seem 
to be in order for the provinces to seek financial assistance from the Dominion 
Government under the provisions of the. Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
administered by the Department of Labour. 


(2) In any event discharged persons, who are given such training as part of their re- 
establishment in civil life, will be eligible for assistance by way of fees Gif any) 
and training grants under Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order P.C. 5210. 


Under the provisions of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, definite 
positions must be available before the Government will provide training. Since 
hundreds of communities have planned or are planning the building of Community 
Centres and other projects in physical fitness, sports, games and recreation, many 


- positions are open for persons trained in physical education and recreation. 
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The Physical Fitness Division publishes and distributes information relevant 
to physical education, news from abroad, new ideas, and all aspects of the entire 
program of physical fitness. Films, dealing with various aspects of the work, are 
sent out and widely used. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments 


Prince Edward Island.—During the session of the Legislature in March, 1946, 
the Department of Public Welfare, which administered both Health and Welfare, 
was reorganized under the title of “Health and Welfare” with one Minister responsible 
for both Divisions. The Health Division is under the supervision of the Chief 
Health Officer, who superintends the work of the Central Division including the 
Provincial Laboratory, and the Nursing and Sanitary Division. The Province is 
divided into five Districts: a public-health nurse is assigned to each District and is 
responsible for the inspection of school children, home visiting, home-nursing ~ 
classes, immunizing clinics, etc. One nurse specially trained in venereal disease 
and another specially trained in tuberculosis have the entire Province as their field 
of operation. 


The Provincial Laboratory which, until recently, has been engaged entirely 
on Bacteriology, has been enlarged, with the assistance of the Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to include Pathology. A fully trained Laboratory Director 
was engaged on Jan. 1, 1946, and the Laboratory with its competent staff, will be 
of great assistance to the practising physicians of the Province. 


The compilation of the vital statistics of the Province is now handled by the 


Welfare Division and all births, deaths and marriage certificates are micro-filmed — 


for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The Provincial Government operates a Provincial Sanatorium of 145-bed 
capacity under a Board of Commissioners and an annual grant is made to assist 
ex-sanatorium patients when required and to help other indigent tubercular persons 
awaiting admission and their families. Field work, in regard to tuberculosis, is a 
public health responsibility and clinics are held periodically at central points in the 


Province. The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League, a voluntary organiza- 


tion supported by the sale of Christmas Tuberculosis Seals, works in close co- 
operation with the Provincial Sanatorium and Health Division. This organization 
purchased a mobile X-ray unit in 1945 and is actively engaged in conducting a 
mass voluntary chest survey of the Province. 


Provision for annual grants is made to the general hospitals which, in turn, @ 
accept as free patients all indigent persons requiring hospital treatment; the expenses 
for the operation of a hospital for the insane are borne practically in full by the 
Provincial Government. : 


The Department of Health operates two venereal-disease clinics, one at 
Charlottetown and the other at Summerside. Hospital beds are provided for 
selected cases and penicillin treatment is being widely administered with good 
results. All necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons who are not — | 
within reach of public-health clinics. ) 


Nova Scotia.—In the year 1934 a survey of the Nova Scotia Provincial Health { 
Department was made through the courtesy of the International Health Division — 


of the Rockefeller Foundation. A report with recommendations was submitted 3 


in 1935. In line with these recommendations an experimental health unit or division, a 
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with a trained medical health officer in charge, was established in 1936 covering the 


eastern portion of the Province. This unit was in operation for a short time only 
when it was realized that an advanced step had been taken, and arrangements 
were made for others of a similar nature. As a result of these activities, the 
entire Province is now divided into five health districts with a competent medical 
director in charge of each and each has its staff of public-health nurses, sanitary 
inspectors, clerks and stenographers. With direction from the central Ministry 
of Health, these units carry on generalized public-health programs. 


The city of Halifax with a trained medical health officer and staff constitutes 
another health unit. Then there are the part-time municipal services. Hach 
town and municipality has a part-time medical health officer, board of health and 
sanitary inspector. The Provincial Unit Officers provide leadership and endeavour 
to standardize and correlate the work of the municipal services. 


Attached to the central office are the Minister of Health, a Deputy Minister 
of Health, a Medical Statistician and Epidemiologist, a Public Health Engineer, 
a Superintendent of Public Health Nursing, Bacteriological, Pathological and 
Industrial Hygiene Laboratories, a division of Physical Fitness and Nutrition, a 
“Kenny” treatment clinic for poliomyelitis and a staff of statistical and general 
clerks and stenographers. A cancer clinic is operated in connection with the Victoria 


- General hospital, a government-owned and operated institution. 


In connection with the control of venereal diseases, a vigorous program is in 
operation throughout all of the health districts. Nurses, specially trained in the 
epidemiology of these diseases, are at work and ten treatment clinics with part-time 
directors are in operation. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 
general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public-health nursing and child welfare; health educa- 
tion; and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district 
boards of health. Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief 
Medical Officer who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists 
of a Director of Laboratories, 7 full-time Medical Health Officers, a Director of 
Public Health Nursing Service and, in addition, a part-time Director of Venereal 
Disease Clinics. ‘The Province assumes all of the costs of sanatorium care for tuber- 
cular patients, all hospital care for poliomyelitis patients, and about 60 p.c. of the 
costs of hospital care for mental patients. 


Quebec.—The Provincial Government, by legislation passed in 1941 (5 Geo. 
VI, c. 22), established a Department of Health and Social Welfare to deal with the 
administration of all matters concerning health, preventative medicine and social 
welfare (for the social welfare work undertaken by the Province see p. 7 88). From 
1936 to 1941 provincial health matters were under the Department of Health which, 
in the former year, replaced the Health Service that operated under the Provincial 
Secretary. Since 1926 the system known as “County Sanitary Units” has been in 
operation. The purpose of the system is to provide a regular full-time service for 
each county or group of two or three adjoining counties that are included in the 
scheme. There are now 60 units of this kind, covering 73 counties. The Sanitary 
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Officers of the old districts, whose number is now reduced to 7, supervise the few 
counties not organized into sanitary units. Many municipalities, such as Montreal 
and Quebec, have their own Health Bureaus. ° 

The Department of Health and Social Welfare maintains, in addition to its 
administrative service, the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, 
Demography, Mental Health, Public Almshouses, Sanitary Districts and Units, 
Epidemiology, Industrial Health, Food (including Maternal Health and Child 
Welfare), Venereal Diseases, Tuberculosis, Educational Health, Dental Educational 
Health, Advertising, etc. 

Service is rendered in the form of consultations, public lectures, school inspec- 
tions, itinerant clinics of pediatry and tuberculosis, inquiries of all kinds, immuniza- 
tions, sanitation improvement, etc. Twenty-seven anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
have been established and 70 clinics of pediatry, including those sponsored by the 
Provincial Government. 

An Act was introduced at the 1946 Session of the Quebec Legislature designed 
to combat the spread of tuberculosis in the Province. This Act authorized the 
Minister of Health to organize facilities for the detection of cases of tuberculosis 
and contribute to the construction and maintenance of sanatoria for consumptives 
and the training of specialists in the treatment of the disease.as well as to carry on 
educational campaigns in the fight against tuberculosis. An Advisory Board was 
also set up to ensure a practical and efficient carrying out of the legislation. Refer-- 
ence is made at p. 788 to the legislation authorizing the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth in Quebec. When the new Department is 
organized there will no doubt be corresponding changes affecting the field of effort 
of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health is organized under a Minister, a Deputy 
Minister and an Assistant Deputy Minister. The activities of the Department — 
include, in addition to the usual public-health functions, the operation and mainten- 
ance of Provincial Mental Hospitals. 


The public-health services of the Province are organized under the following 
branches: the Assistant Chief Medical Officer is responsible for the co-ordination of 
the work of Municipal Boards of Health; the Public Health Administration Branch 
is responsible for the planning, organization and development of the larger adminis- 
trative Public Health Units now being developed in Ontario on a county basis; 
Public Health Nursing; Maternal and Child Hygiene; Dental Services; Epidemiology, 
concerned primarily with the control of acute communicable diseases. Separate 
Branches are organized to deal with each of the following special health services: 
Venereal Disease Prevention; Tuberculosis Prevention ; Industrial Hygiene; Labor- 
atory Services; Sanitary Engineering. Branches concerned with the supervision 
of certain aspects of medical treatment centres throughout the Province include: 
Public and Private General Hospitals; Nurse Registration. 


Mental health services throughout the Province are organized under a Director 
of Hospitals, who is responsible for the administration and operation of 14 provincial 
mental hospitals. This Branch also organizes and operates a community mental 
health service through travelling clinics and district consultant psychiatrists. 


Serving all branches of the Department of Health, as required, are: the Legal 
Branch; the Medical Statistics Branch; and the Main Office which includes divisions 
responsible for accounts, pay, purchasing, central registry, library, etc. 
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Particular emphasis has been given in recent years to the development of a 
more effective form of local public-health administration through the development 
of County Health Units with full-time well-qualified staff. There will be 14 such 
Units in operation as of July 1, 1946, and others will be instituted as soon as suitable 
qualified personnel become available. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over, and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the Province that 


. relate to health and public welfare. The Department is organized into four main 


Divisions: General Administration; Health Services; Psychiatric Services; and 
Public Welfare Services. 

The Division of General Administration includes the general executive offices, 
and the Sections of Farms Management, Statistics and Records, Accountancy, 
Provincial Laboratories, Health and Welfare Education, Administrative Research, 
and Physical Fitness. 

The Division of Health Services has three Sections: (1) Environmental Sanita- 


~ tion, which consists of the Bureaus of Public Health Engineering, Food and Milk 


Control, and Industrial Hygiene. The latter Bureau was started in 1943 to take 
care of the many hazards now appearing in industries, particularly those that have 
to do with the personnel employed by industry. (2) Preventive Medical Services, 
which consists of the Bureaus of: Disease Control, responsible for the control of 
acute communicable disease, venereal diseases and tuberculosis; Maternal and 
Child Hygiene, responsible for an educational program in maternal health, infant 
health, pre-school health, and school health; Public Health Nursing, responsible 
for nursing education, field supervision, licensing and control of practical nurses, 
registry for crippled children, and general administration of all public health nursing 
services. (3) The Extension Health Services Section administers the provisions 
of the Health Services Act, and consists of the Bureaus of: Local Health Services, 
responsible for the establishment, supervision, and general administration of local 


health units throughout the Province, the control of local part-time medical officers 


of health, consultative services to local and municipal health departments in 
Manitoba; Diagnostic Services, responsible for the establishment and general 
administration of diagnostic units set up in general hospitals in Manitoba which are 
maintained by the Provincial Government; Medical Care, responsible for the approval 
of contracts for pre-payment medical care between a municipality, or municipalities, 
and the contracting physician, and for the payment of government grants to the 
municipalities in aid of such service under conditions specified in Part III of the Act; 
Hospitalization, responsible for the organization and supervision of establishment of 
hospital districts, medical-nursing units, and hospital areas under the provisions of 
Part IV of the Act; and for the supervision of hospitals throughout the Province and 
the payment of Provincial Government grants to them as provided under the 
Hospitals Aid Act. 

The Division of Psychiatric Services consists of the Bureaus of: Mental Institu- 
tions, responsible for the supervision and control of the four institutions—the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, Winnipeg, the Hospitals for Mental Diseases at Selkirk and Brandon, 
and the Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons at Portage la Prairie; 
Community Mental Health Services, responsible for out-patient services, child 
guidance clinics, services to courts and child-caring agencies, boarding-home care 


. _ for the mentally ill, and teaching facilities. 
| — 50871—525 
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Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized 
since 1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister and consists of 14 Divisions: 
(1) The Division of Administration co-ordinates the activities of the Department as a 
whole. (2) The Division of Public Health Nursing conducts a generalized program 
which includes all phases of public-health nursing; infant and maternal welfare, 
school work, venereal disease epidemiology, ete. This Division also supervises 
maternity grants and nursing homes. (8) The Division of Communicable Diseases 
administers provisions of the Public Health Act relating to control of communicable 
diseases and regulations relating thereto as follows: (a) prevention, notification and 
‘ control; (b) prepared morbidity”and mortality tables; (c) makes investigations; 
(d) enforces isolation and quarantine; (e) traces disease carriers. It distributes free 
vaccines and sera to doctors and hospitals, supervises anterior poliomyelitis clinics, 
supervises boards of health and medical health officers, supervises medical examina- 
tion of food handlers, burial, disinterment and transportation of the dead and pro- 
motes immunization programs. (4) The Division of Sanitation has supervision of 
water-works, sewerage systems and drainage; food supplies including milk; urban and 
rural sanitation. (5) The Division of Laboratories does routine public-health work 
in bacteriology, serology, chemistry and pathology and provides clinical diagnostic 
laboratory service for rural physicians. (6) The Division of Vital Statistics admin- 
isters the Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. (7) The Division of Mental 
Services administers the Mental Hygiene Act. Its duties and responsibilities 
include the transportation and admission of patients to mental hospital; the care 
and treatment of patients in institutions for the mentally ill and mental defectives, 
and in the psychopathic ward in Regina. The division will develop and supervise 
mental hygiene clinics in connection with the preventive work of mental hygiene. 
The care and maintenance of patients in provincial institutions is at the expense 
of the Province. (8) The Division of Venereal Disease Control administers a 
program for the control of venereal disease, which is divided into the following 
functional sections: diagnostic and treatment services; epidemiology; and education. 
(9) The Division of Hospital Administration is responsible for all matters pertaining 
to hospital administration and all approved hospitals of the Province are under 
its supervision. (10) The Division of Health Education conducts a wide program 
of education for the purpose of modifying public opinion and attitudes in favour of 
higher standards of personal and community health. (11) The Division of Nutrition 
is largely educational in function, creating interest in better food habits; emphasis 
is placed on nutrition of children with special attention to school lunches. (12) The 
Division of Medical Services supervises payment of grants to physicians, dentists 
and approved hospitals for adequate medical services to needy residents in any part 
of the Province outside municipal jurisdiction, including a group known as “northern : 
settlers”. Insulin is supplied free to diabetics’ who are unable to purchase it. On 
Jan. 1, 1945, the Health Services Act came into effect, and its administration is 
partly under this Division. Medical, hospital and drug services are provided to 
old age and blind pensioners and their dependents, and to recipients of mothers’ 
allowances and their children at the expense of the Province. Approximately 
24,700 persons receive benefits under this Act. (13) The Division of Physical 
Fitness and Recreation stimulates, organizes and assists social, cultural and athletic — 
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activities. (14) The Division of Industrial Hygiene provides a consulting service to 
management, labour and governmental agencies on matters pertaining to industrial 
health, evaluates occupational health hazards by scientific methods, including the 
operation of a laboratory of industrial hygiene; it makes recommendations as to 
the best means of controlling hazards and ensures that effective control measures 
are applied. 


Health Services Planning Commission.—This Commission is charged with the 
task of preparing plans for providing all types of health services and facilities. 
It assesses the costs of these services and the needs of different areas for various 
kinds of services. It acts as an advisory and consultative body to local regions 
wishing to provide services for their residents. The Province has been divided 
into 14 proposed health regions, two of which have been established—Swift Current 
Health Region No. 1 and Weyburn-Estevan Health Region. 


The Commission has certain administrative functions connected with the 
administration of medical care grants, recommendations regarding hospital areas, 
_and capital expenditure grants to hospitals. It must approve of by-laws and con- 
tracts for all types of municipal schemes. ‘The Commission is advised by a voluntary 
advisory committee of representatives of some 29 lay and professional associations 
in the Province. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, has established 
consultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics for cancer at Regina and Saskatoon. 
Radon is manufactured at a plant in Saskatoon. The cancer services, including 
surgery at either clinic, are given at the expense of the Province. 


Poliomyelitis.—F ree treatment of cases is available at Saskatoon and Regina. 


Tuberculosis.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in three 
_ sanatoria and a number of clinics operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis 
League and financed by government grants and per capita charges on municipalities. 
_ Annual surveys are carried out throughout the Province, areas where the incidence 
is highest being given priority, and are financed by voluntary subscription. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health administers all public health 
matters in the Province and includes the following Divisions: Communicable 
Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Education; Labora- 
tory; Tuberculosis Control; Public Health Nursing; Municipal Hospitals; Hospital 
Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental Hygiene; 
Entomology; and Cancer. 


The following institutions are administered by the Department: Central 
Alberta Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial 
Training School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; the 
Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond; the Provincial Mental Institute, 
Edmonton. 


Free clinics for venereal disease are maintained at the following centres: 
_ Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Peace River, High Prairie, 
_ McLennan, and in the two provincial gaols. Arsenicals are provided free of charge 
_ to all private physicians treating venereal disease. Educational work on social 
_ hygiene is carried on by means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins and radio 
talks. 
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Free treatment for infectious types of tuberculosis is provided for any bona 
fide resident, i.e., for any person who has resided in the Province for at least one 
year immediately preceding admission for treatment in the sanatorium. In addi- 
tion to this service, two mobile X-ray clinics are in operation. These are made 
available through the co-operation of the Alberta Tuberculosis Association. The 
personnel is supplied and the mobile X-ray clinics are maintained by the Provincial 
Department of Public Health and the equipment is furnished by the Alberta Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


The Division of Public Health aitnomolsee of the Provincial Department 
of Public Health was organized in May, 1944. Alberta has the distinction of being 
the first province in Canada to set up such a Division. 


Under the authority of the Poliomyelitis Sufferers Act, 1938, provision is made 
for the free treatment in special hospitals of patients suffering from this disease. 
Provision is also made for academic instruction, vocational training, and rehabilita- 
tion of those suffering from paralysis resulting from this disease. , 


The Department of Public Health has inaugurated a cancer service in the ) 
Province. Diagnostic cancer clinics have been established at Edmonton and ~ 
Calgary and are conducted weekly. Provision has been made whereby patients, 


referred to the diagnostic clinics by their own physicians and after examination 


found to require deep X-ray or radium therapy or surgery, are treated free of charge. 
Hospitalization may be authorized by the cancer clinic up to a maximum of 14 ~ 
days where this is necessary for diagnostic purposes. 


An Act to provide free hospitalization for maternity patients came into force — 
on Apr. 1, 1944. Any woman: (a) who has been a resident of the Province — 
for 12 consecutive months out of the 24 months immediately preceding her — 
admission to hospital as a patient; (b) who by reason of circumstances arising 
out of the War—wives of men in the Armed Services—or by reason of other excep- — 
tional circumstances as declared by regulations made under the Act, shall be entitled — 
to free hospitalization for herself and her new-born infant or infants for a maximum q 
period of twelve days and shall be entitled to all public-ward maternity services 
provided by the hospital. . 


Alberta’s Rural Health Districts have been operating successfully since 1931 | 
so that their value is now well recognized and the various services available have — 
become well organized. There are now 16 of these Health Districts. 


In sparsely populated, outlying areas, 36 Provincial District Nurses provide 
a diversified medical and public-health service. These District Nurses are required 
to have special qualifications in obstetrical work. 


Under an amendment to the Solemnization of Marriage Act, which went into — 
effect July 1, 1945, each party to a marriage contract is required to have a specimen a 
of blood taken by a qualified physician and forwarded to the Provincial Laboratory 
or other approved laboratory for serological examination. All positive serologic 
tests must be reported to the Director of the Division of Social Hygiene. Certain — 
outlying areas in which medical service is not available may be exempted from these 
requirements. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Health Services of British Columbia =a 
organized as a Branch of the Provincial Secretary’s Department. The Provincial 
Health Officer who is in charge of the administration of the technical details of the 
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service has direct access to the Minister on all technical matters. The Lieutenant- 
. Governor in Council functions as the Board of Health on all legislative matters 
dealing with the rules and regulations. 


The Provincial Health Services are divided into two Bureaus—the Bureau of 
Administration and the Bureau of Locai Health Services—and six Divisions. 


The Bureau of Local Health Services is a part of the central office of the 
Provincial Board of Health and is under the direct supervision of the Assistant 
Provincial Health Officer. In addition to correlating the services of the various 
Divisions, it is responsible for technical supervision of all local health services. 
Such public-health specialities as maternal and child welfare, communicable-disease 
control, public-health dentistry, public-health nursing and some phases of industrial 
hygiene are all part of the responsibilities of this Bureau. 


Different types of local health service have been developed in the Province of 
British Columbia. These include large City Health Departments, Health Units 
of which there are six in addition to those included in the Vancouver Metropolitan 
Area, public health nursing services and areas where part-time health officers and 
school medical inspectors are appointed from the practising physicians. A Health 
Unit consists of a full-time Medical Director who is a physician trained in public 
health, a number of public-health nurses determined by the population served, one 
or two trained sanitarians, and a statistical clerk. 


The entire Province has been divided into Health Unit areas on a geographical 
basis and it is planned to organize three or four new units per annum. Substantial 
grants-in-aid toward public-health nursing and Health Unit services are paid by the 
Provincial Board of Health in addition to other services provided by the Board 
to the people. Special studies are being made of cancer and rheumatic fever with 
a view to developing programs to meet these problems. A nutrition consultant 

_ service has been established as part of the Bureau of Local Health Services. Close 
collaboration is maintained by the Nutrition Service with the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education and Agriculture. 


The Division of Public Health Engineering is responsible for all matters of 
environmental sanitation, including water supplies, sewage disposal, food and 
milk control, swimming pools, the supervision of the sanitation in lumber, mining, 
construction and cannery camps, certain phases of garbage disposal, shell-fish 
Supervision, and housing. 


The Division of Tuberculosis Control is responsible for the diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis in the Province. This Division operates two tuberculosis 
hospitals—one at Tranquille and another adjacent to the Vancouver General 
Hospital at Vancouver. Three other hospital services are operated by the Division 
in conjunction with the Royal Jubilee Hospital and St. Joseph’s Hospital at Victoria 
and St. Joseph’s Oriental Hospital at Vancouver. 


‘ Tuberculosis diagnostic clinics are provided in the form of stationary clinics at 
the larger centres and four travelling clinics. In addition, two Survey Chest Clinic 
_ Units utilizing 4 x 5 film-equipment mounted in buses, provide free X-ray service to 
_ the larger centres and to all industries. Out-patient treatment and pneumo-thorax 
refills are available at all the stationary clinics.and by specially instructed physicians 
if throughout the Province at strategic points utilizing pneumo-thorax equipment 
% provided by the Division. These services are paid for by the Division. In addition 
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special allowances, over and above other welfare assistance, are made to aid those 


patients suffering from tuberculosis and their families, and consultative and advisory _ 


service is furnished to local Health Departments, physicians and hospitals. 


The Division of Laboratories is under the direction of a trained bacteriologist and 
serologist. In addition to the large main laboratory at Vancouver, it buys branch 
laboratory public-health service from hospitals at Victoria, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, 
Kamloops, Nelson and Kelowna. Laboratory service and biological products are 
provided free to all physicians and Health Departments throughout the Province. 


The Division of Vital Statistics is responsible for the registration of all births, 
deaths and marriages in the Province. It collects, compiles, tabulates, analyses - 
and publishes statistics on adoptions and divorces, as well as on vital statistics. 


The Division of Venereal Disease Control operates diagnostic and treatment 
clinics at Vancouver, Victoria, Trail, Oakalla Gaol, New Westminster, Prince — 
Rupert and in the Peace River area in co-operation with the local health units. 
Physicians are paid for venereal disease treatment of indigents where no clinic 
service is available. Free drugs, consultative and advisory service, including 
public-health education, is available throughout the Province. ‘The case finding 
and case holding is the duty and responsibility of local health service but the Division 
provides public health nurses specially trained in epidemiology to assist the local 
health personnel. 


The Division of Public Health Education is now being organized: in the 
meantime public health educational programs are developed by all the Divisions 
and Bureaus. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities 
through the Census of Institutions, and now coilects, on a Dominion-wide basis, — 
statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily — 
engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals 
for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables and those under the heading 7 
“Dominion” in Table 1. (2) Mental and neurological institutions—such as asylums — 
for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc., devoted to the 
treatment and care of mental ailments. (3) Charitable and benevolent institutions— 


caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as homes for the aged, county j 


refuges, orphanages, etc. (4) Penal and corrective institutions—having for their — 
purpose the reclamation of criminals and the reformation and training of delinquent 7q 
boys and girls. Institutional statistics, as summarized in Table 1, may be regarded 
as dealing with three main types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental and — 
moral. The latest statistics available regarding charitable institutions are gives 
at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year Book (see p. 804). 


* Revised by J. C. Brady, M.A., Chief of the Census of Institutions, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 3 
Ottawa. \. 
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, 1.—Institutions Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1944 


Type of Institution PERE ENGS! 


Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canada 


No. | No. | No. No. No. 


No. 
Population (1944 estimate, 
000’s omitted)........... 91 
Hospitals— 
Public Hospitals for Acute 
Diseases!— 
RON GEA CM iy aesaitniehe cao: 4 
Women's 65. .ckkai. ees Nil 
“Cinib ghd s) co saa BOER ree es s 
< Contagious diseases...... s¢ 
\ Convalescent...........: Hd 
ECU COLORS TRY we Fh stra has ss 
OT MOGE ase te iteteisis aisles “s 
Totals, Public Hospitals. . 4 
G Private hospitals......... Nil 
Institutions forincurables.| “ 
Dominion Hospitals— 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare.....| Nil 
Quarantine............ Nil 
Leper Dea, Ca ets ici § a 
WiSTING sere. were s See is 


Indian Health Service.| . “ 


Department of Veterans 
EES USS heh teks se Gites Nil 
Department of National 
Defence (Army)........ 


Ser ee eo) 


Totals, Dominion 
é PLOspitalsie itsvis. cise. - 


Tuberculosis—Sanatoria. . 1 


Units in other hos- 


Mental Institutions— 


Public hospitals. ........ 1 


Training schools......... Nil 
Psychiatric hospitals. ... 
County and municipal 


j* POSTINGS elo stakes» i 
Dominion hospitals...... Sy 
Private institutions...... ye 

4 Totals, Mental........... il 

_- Yotals, All Hospitals. .... 6 


‘ Penal and Reformative 

tet Institu tions’— 
Wenitentiarles. 26... 4s! ss Nil 
Corrective and Reform- 


bo 


Le) 
Dore 


1 Excluding incurable, mental and tuberculosis institutions. 
3 These institutions report at five-year intervals: the figures given are for the year 1941. 


846 | 818 | 932 17 || 11,975 
78 85 71 10 505 
Nil 1 1 Nil 11 
1 1 2 Ss 9 
Nil 2| Nil s 11 
(t3 Nil ‘ce 6 9 
8 T7 3 6c 38 
Nil 1} Nil My 9 
87 90 77 10 592 
84 26 36 1 267 

1 2 1 Nil 15 

1 5 3 Nil 21 
Wal }aNabs bod Na J 
[<3 6c 4] “cc 2 
(79 ce Nil 6c 2 
1 6 1 . 13 

1 4 2 Nil 30 

3 5 6 oe 45 

5 14 11 = 96 

3 1 1 Nil 40 

1 4 6 My 40 

2 4 3 Nil 32 
Nil 1| Nil 5 
Nil 6c éc y) 

ce 6c <4 6é 15 
6c ce (T3 6c 9 
66 ce 1 (Ty 3 
2 5 4 = 59 
182 | 138 | 1380 ii 1,069 
1) Nil 1 Nil 7 

yy ce 1 €¢ 16 
Nil 2 1 vs 14 
3 2 3 = 37 


2 Not included in totals. 
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Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental* 


From Table 1 it is seen that in 1944, in addition to the 592 public hospitals 
for acute diseases, there were 267 private hospitals, 15 hospitals for incurables, 
40 tuberculosis sanatoria and 40 units for tuberculosis patients in other hospitals. 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type and bed accommodation for 
1944, is obtainable on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


2—Summary of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals in Canada, 1940-44 


Nore.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental, 
or tuberculosis hospitals. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No No No. No No 

Public Hospitals— 

Units TePOLGING: soso. ove ctaiecaueis eeoehs wis ar 607 612 618 611 586 

Bedicapacities! wee Cease oun eee 58, 710 59, 733 60, 205 61,070 59,010 

Patients under treatment?............. 985, 897 1,057, 558 1: 115, 666 1,204,170 1,269, 427 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 13,758,314 | 14,215,921 | 14,638,647 | 15,562,644 | 14,975,802 
Private Hospitals— 

Wnitsineporting es aware sissies crete aes 293 322 287 264 267 

Bedieapacitiest: se Sela iatestauecle:s 4,254 4,733 4,475 4,251 4,579 

Patients under treatment?............. 42,479 47,361 48, 225 52,045 53,224 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 699, 841 789, 468 811, 156 857, 332 905, 614 

1 Includes beds, cribs and bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1944 


Nors.—Figures do not include Dominion, mental, incurable or tuberculosis hospitals. 


Public Public 
Tiem Hospitals Private Hospitals Private 
—_—_————_—_———_} Hospitals | _———————————_} Hospitals 
General | All Other! General | All Othert 
Prince Epwarp IsuaAnp Nova Scotia 

Hospitals reporting........... 4 Nil Nil 28 5 Nil 
Approved schools of nursing.. : 3 33 2 13 2 cs 
Staff— 

Salaried doctors, full-time. . 2 Nil Nil 3 Nil © Nil 

INGORNS oo. tes ae went s tee o e 1 a « Pall 5 «s 

Graduate nurses,..........- 27 - ‘ 359 32 aS 

Student nurses.............. 89 sf sf 549 49 re 

Totals, Personnel.......... 209 a4 “ 1,944 195 se 
Hospital Facilities— 

SX PAVE cise nas tere seine euittes 4 Nil Nil 27 1 Nil 

Clinical laboratories........ 3 ss 22 2, ee 

Physio-therapyncvec ot ders: 2 3 sé 10 i “s 
Movement of Population— 

ENGTNISSIONS eet cocaine 9,779 Nil Nil 52,010 4,249 Nil 

LAveubitthseaekiee ce ponies 1, 250 eS ce 8, 962 1, 866 Ss 

Totals, Under Treatment. 11,266 es se 62,673 _ 6,291 4 

Discharges en wsss cee ies 10, 735 oe sf 59, 229 5,931 ss 

Weathss. kote ee meee, 258 ey al Aa 1,651 150 “s 

Total collective days’ stay.. 87, 737 s <f 652, 564 69, 130 ss 


——— S|. ———— ——————— | — |] | 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1944—continued 


Item 


Hospitals reporting........... 
Approved schools of nursing... 


Stafi— 


Salaried doctors, full-time... 
ND EOMIS Ae ae cae ee orem hele 


Student nurses...........00- 
Totals, Personnel.......... 


Hospital Facilities— 


ee ae ee ee 


Movement of Population— 


PNCITTISSIONS) cf, oro.tie dine. eles set 
TORRE Bh Tae SES Ae ee. 
Totals, Under Treatment. 
WIS CI SEGES ae ceisie sisi. «15 e75,670) 
LUSCH AT: Sees Sia aesia brs 
Total collective days’ stay.. 


Hospitals reporting..... ioe 
Approved schools of nursing... 


Stafi— 


Salaried doctors, full-time... 
MM GELTIS saree ore ewes. s sis syere.s 


Student nurses..........---- 
Totals, Personnel.......... 


Hospital Facilities— 


IKEA RE TASC CROCCO DOI Or 
Clinical laboratories........ 
Physio-therapy..-.0+.-.000. 


Movement of Population— 


PATATMNISSIONS: .t/e'de wle.c sic ois oeiae 
MEE VOUIE GINS clesel vin, ofa «-0.0,¢,8° 008 
Totals, Under Treatment. 
MP ISChAar ges: Mec iiel= Be ei 0 's% ose 


Deaths 


Total collective days’ stay. . 


see eer eeorsesesesereee 


Public 
Hospitals Private 
Hospitals 
General | All Other : 


New Brunswick 


16 2 

10 Nil 

8 Nil 

11 66 

238 10 

435 Nil 
1,395 19 
14 1 

14 Nil 

12 66 

35, 613 509 
5,121 355 
41,908 893 
39, 441 858 
1, 254 13 
474, 723 12,471 
ONTARIO 
111 38 
55 5 
60 10 
241 40 
2,763 359 
3,085 253 
14,102 1,705 
96 16 
84 5 
83 8 
321, 461 31,879 
51, 841 6, 241 
383,456 39,310 
359, 459 37,415 
13, 762 821 


4,398, 971 490, 628 


J 


Nil 


D> 


Nil 


2,537 
475 
3,090 
2,969 
51 


26,750 


Public 
Hospitals Private 
Hospitals 
General | All Other! 
QUEBEC? 
63 18 53 
25 7 1 
163 40 28 
296 41 Nil 
1,729 290 176 
2,000 263 20 
10,682 1,931 625 
59 10 21 
47 11 15 
51 9 15 
197, 364 20, 134 14, 988 
24, 669 4,378 5,074 
228,208 26,681 20,855 
214, 108 23,710 19,701 
7, 816 873 368 
2,967, 209 826, 443 268, 193 
MANITOBA 
38 3 7 
12 2 Nil 
26 4 5 
75 8 Nil 
449 59 24 
664 50 Nil 
25480 323 62 
34 2 4 
25 1 4 
15 2 1 
78, 392 5,446 1,724 
12, 468 il 210 
87,867 5,739 1,996 
83,109 5,398 1, 896 
2, 567 103 41 
901, 374 105, 859 24, 488 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 


hospital did not report. 


2 One general and one contagious diseases 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1944—concluded 


Public Public 
Team Hospitals Private Hospitals Private 
© —_—_——_—_—_—_——| Hospitals |-_——_-—————————_ Hospitals 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
SASKATCHEWAN2 ALBERTA 

Hospitals reporting........... 78 8 84 85 5 1 eas 

Approved schools of nursing... 10 Nil Nil 10 Nil Nil 

Staff— 

Salaried doctors, full-time... 8 Nil 3 17 Nil 5 
Interns..... ieee eas MEIC 19 ‘f Nil 32 My Nil 
Graduate nurses............ 555 15 65 751 21 26 
Studentmursess, sg eee 785 Nil Nil 730 Nil Nil 
Totals, Personnel.......... 2,996 30 205 * 3,718 69 79 

Hospital Facilities— 

PX TAY Se Ret eee PURE a Te eet, 3 66 Nil 8 74 1 6 
Clinical laboratories........ By o 6 43 1 2 
Physio-therapy............. 34 « 4 24 1 1 

Movement of Population— 

INGMISSTONS. wetaoe cae cee 92,797 1,444 4,910 109, 412 1,181 1,040 

Rive binvhsy esac: seen 12, 640 343 1, 604 16, 280 553 302 

Totals, Under Treatment. 107,891 1,836 6,958 128,520 1,901 1,426 

Discharees Min. cee 102, 486 776 6,545 122, 502 1, 749 LoshZ 

Deaths Weer et cere te 2,873 34 120 3, 130 10 13 

Total collective days’ stay..| 1,067,011 14, 443 95,838 || 1,251,918 48, 252 35, 773 
British Cotumsta’ Canapva!,5 

Hospitals reporting........... 70 6 36 501 85 267 

Approved schools of nursing... 6 Nil Nil 144 16 1 

Staff— ; 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 38 Nil a 323 54 (ie 
NGOS AEs er Leas Gaia kee 36 a Nil 732 94 Nil 
Graduate nurses............ 1,201 49 97 8,088 835 627 
Student murses. 1.8 oclante eoe 864 Nil Nil 9,201 615 20 
Total, Personnel........... 4,966 155 310 42,875 4,427 1,865 

Hospital Facilities— 

BET: dR RENE, Ae RRR cn 69 3 8 448 34 70 
Clinical laboratories....:... 34 1 2 312 21 43 
Physio-therapy.. ees ors: 13 2 2 245 23 31 

Movement of Population— 

Admissions. tess dacs face 109, 514 1,841 4,697 || 1,003, 238 66, 683 39, 932 
Dyer ini liseen en ere ee oe 15, 973 1, 292 279 ,o18 |. 15,028 10, 572 
Totals, Under Treatment.. 129, 202 3,240 5,611 |} 1,183,536 85,891 53,224 
WIscharces wWeeehiadace sees 120,773 3, 052 4,498 | 1,113,814 79, 889 49, 290 
DTS hu Osis Genet ek ott shan eeeercar 4,617 32 462 38, 017 2,036 1,371 
Total collective days’ stay..| 1,500, 236 63, 546 239, 753 || 13,345,030. 1,630,772 905, 614 

1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 One children’s hospital did not report. 

3 One general hospital did not report. 4 Includes 8 general hospitals in N.W.T. reporting: 3 salaried 


doctors, 23 graduate nurses, 78 total personnel, 5 X-ray departments, 3 clinical laboratories, 1 physio- 
therapy department, 1,896 admissions, 174 live births, 2,201 patients under care during the year, 1,972. 
discharges, 89 deaths and 43,287 patient days; 2 general hospitals did not report. 5 Includes 1 private 
hospital in N.W.T. with 1 salaried doctor, 4 graduate nurses, a total of 12 personnel and 1 X-ray depart- 
ment; 145 admissions, 22 live births, 172 patients under care during the year, 163 discharges, 1 death and 
1, 588 patient days. 


\ 
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Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 
which are analysed in Table 4, may be defined as specialized hospital departments 
or services in charge of specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical staff 
specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
services. Only organized services in public general hospitals are considered here 
and not such organized services in public hospitals other than general (as shown 
in the first part of Table 1) nor those in private, Dominion, tuberculosis and mental 
hospitals. It is, however, in the larger public general hospitals that the majority 
of such Baeeccd special services are to be found. Many of the smaller public 
general hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the fields indicated here, 
but since they are not organized services as defined above, such facilities are not 
included in the figures. In 1944, of the 592 public Buspials for acute diseases, 
237 had organized medical staffs with 7,644 staff doctors. 


4.— Organized Services and Staffs in Public General Hospitals, by Provinces, 1944 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no organized service has been reported in the case so indicated. 


Service and Staff P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Totals 
Service 

General medicine... ef)... et a bees. 3 8 13 46 On 11 20 23 15 176 
PP OUNAULICS eins sis ele Skil oie Sis aks 3 2 11 39 ea ofS) 6 14 8. 123 
WURGIOLOS VE. ehh tee eee 2 2 4 22 1 5 4 5 6 51 
WerMAtOlOY: 66 ak as soa Sesiaaciva ae 1 1 - oy 15 4 3 2 3 51 
BeNGUTO-PSYChIAtrY: ..5 os ssc cece ccc. - 1 - 6 9 1 1 2 2 22 
MRUIDCTCULOSIS sheen novel ocelot _ 5 ~ 14 - - 2 iD 5 31 
BU CROIOS IY: beet wg S8 ic vicee oct oc ~ 4 - 23 13 3 3 4 1 51 
Contagious diseases................ 1 1 4 8 1] 5 7 2 8 47 
reneralisurgery.-& stint. cheeks. 3 9 13 46 47 10 20 23 14 185 
OY slavoyays Ye ite gees ee 1 2 4 28 30 i) Gales 3 5 86 

INeurolopy eine see cele cts be clee _ - ~ 11 11 2 1 2 3 
LD SOS ISLA, See et oat - 3 2 22 - 3 - 3 2 35 
Obstetrics........ Re ered kd ey 3 7 11 26 47 12 16 25 14 161 
UM eCOLOR Yi Eh ote es snide oe Luss 2 i 4 41 35 8 if 11 7 122 
Orb hal MOOS Ys sie. ashes loieiesrece coc 1 4 5 36 28 4 5 3 5 91 
Wto-laryngolory.........-4l.6esk es. 1 3 5 38 31 4 5 1 5 93 
PEMOLOL SATA eee Ase cit adie tanh ot 2 4 5 30 27 5 8 5 5 91 
RETNA LOD Wa WAR a chars eves < oe cob sal ssch ooo 1 3 6 32 ~ 9 5 6 8 70 
Bee LOMOlON Vike ote ch ue .éiteehen sn one 2 5 10 40 41 9 8 8 10 133 
AUEUVAQUST Susi CEG eee et ee a 3 13 13 47 46 11 15 20 13 181 
BBCODE TaN es Ss REE cial cic aches «ks 1 4 3 19 27 2 5 3 6 70 
BACLT SE ee eRe nee lis Oe - 2 1 10 17 - 4 a) 4 41 
Clinical laboratory................. 1 5 12 34 45 9 if 13 11 137 
ROM VSIO-GNOTAD Ye Miranise santas ahies on: 1 5 iG 40 29 6 8 9 Ul 112 

Staff 

Organized medical staffs........... 3 19 15 46 76 14 25 20 19 237 
SSUTEIE GIGTOUG) ac een a eo Ee 34 | 351 | 211 |1,875 13,051 | 487 | 341 628 | 666 7,644 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 


_ means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to hospital, 


AE OS L 


Bites is rar 
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or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
Separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 

The statistics of Table 5 are rendered more complicated than is desirable 
because of lack of uniformity in the methods of reporting patients and treatments. 
The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments. 
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5.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1944 


Nors.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are ~ 


not included. 
ee oooOoooWwowo 


Out- Reporting Both Patients Reporting 
Prot Patient and Treatments Treatments Only 
rovince Departed sae ra 
ments No. Patients |Treatments No. Treatments 

Prince Edward Island............ Nil Nil - - Nil ~ 
INOVA SCOLIAT ace eiies ci tae cee ss ss - - es - 
Now Brunswick. :....4 02 osieeen ees Y. 2 14, 755 25, 283 fs - 
Queboows er Nees tat ee se 29 25 155, 501 574, 518 4 208,179 
Ontario sticates core © cieitohe ee sesiote 18 15 79, 645 235, 353 3 220, 602 
IU Eharkaol Of: peek cise oae See ee TOR IAO e coor 4 4 18, 568 126, 526 Nil = 
Saskatchewallen cu srecriicc sete stat Nil Nil - _ ee - 
IN bertaicsena. acre cem eee acc Oeiae 2 7 1, 844 6, 767 Oe - 
British Columbiaz....n eee 2 2 5,415 28, 644 . - 

Totalse.c satiate 57 50 245,728 997,091 4 428,781 


Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 6, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals as well as the specialized sanatoria shown separ- 
ately in Table 1. The deaths in these institutions from tuberculosis in 1944 were 
only 38-5 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as shown under Vital 
Statistics at p. 160 of this edition. However, the death rate from this disease has 
shown an encouraging decline since 1926. 

6. —Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Bed Capacity, Staff, Facilities 


and Movement of Population, 1944 
——————————— SSS SSS SS O00000— aoaoaoaoaoaonNnNooonnnaur'['"' 


Item P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
Hospitals— 
Sanatoria......... : ii 3 3 12 13 3 3 a J 40 
Units of public 
Hospitals... 9. - oer Nil TieeNal 16; Nil 1} Nil 3 5 32 
Units of Dominion 
hospitals......... af Nil fe Nil 1 4 1 1 1 8 
Totals, Hospitals.. 1 10 3 28 14 8 4 5 q 80 
Bed Capacity— 
Sanatorigen.. cscs 80 473 548 2,460 3,639 635 762 210 664 9,471 
Units of public 
hospitals......... Nil 222| Nil 1,134} Nil 140} Nil 202 221 1,720 
Units of Dominion 
hospitals......... cs Nil ce Nil 21 113 60 12 179 385 
Totals, Bed 
Capacity........ 80 695 548 3,594 3,660 888 822 424 865) 11,576 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors.... 3 10 8 85 64 14 16 3 25 228 
Graduate nurses.... 12 34 60 1s} 346 33 46 17 100 761 
Totals, Personnel 2 38 248 2405 931 1,599 321 345 107 547 4,411 
Hospital Facilities— 
Xray aie te er iets 1 2 5 11 13 3 it 1 1 36 
Clinical laboratories 1 2 3 10 13 3 1 1 1 35 
Physio-therapy....} Nil 1 3 6 5 2 1} Nil 1 19 
Movement of 
Population— 
Admissions........ 64 699 480 4,534 3,069] 1,134 845 381 921 12,127 
Totals, Under 
Treatment...... 153) 1,312] 1,029 7,407 6,321; 1,840) 1,595 782| 1,676] 22,115 
Discharges......... 46 534 377 3, 100 2,228 752 677 318 734 8, 766 
Weaths i, oe. cee 26 147 94 802 622 164 98 71 180] . 2,204 
Total collective ie 
days’ stay....... 28, 5701226, 2691198, 6001/1, 152, 477|1, 197, 5411263, 0051309, 9811149, 054|288, 31718, $13, 814 


1 Four units of public hospitals at Vancouver and Victoria are operated by the Provincial Board of — 
Health and are included in Sanatoria. 2 Includes other personnel. 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Dominion Government Hospitals 


Dominion Government Hospitais.—Hospitals operated by the Dominion 


; Government are conducted for special purposes connected with departmental 


administration such as the care of war veterans and members of the Permanent 
Force, the quarantine and care of immigrants and lepers, the care of Indians as 
wards of the Government, etc. 

Table 1 shows the number of Dominion hospitals compared with those in other 
categories for 1944. Tables 7 and 8 give statistics of the hospitals administered 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs as at June 1, 1946. In this edition of the 


- Year Book statistics of the hospitals administered by this Department, only, are 
_ presented in detail, but a series of tables covering the other Departments will be 


presented later to link up with the series given in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 1041-43. 


_ During the intervening war years, many changes and transfers of jurisdiction have 


_ taken place. 


Hospitals Under the Department of Veterans Affairs.— The number of 


patients treated in hospitals administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs 


has shown a steady increase during the year due to the reception of war casualties 
and, in large part, to veterans availing themselves of the treatment privileges 
extended on demobilization from the Forces. Considerable expansion of hospital 


facilities has been accomplished and will continue for some time. Tables 7 and 8 
_ show the position as at June 1, 1946. 


The Special Treatment Centres operated jointly by the Armed Services and 
the Department of Veterans Affairs have been discontinued as such. Facilities 
for the investigation and treatment of such special conditions as arthritis and 


tuberculosis and those involving orthopedic surgery, plastic surgery, neuro-surgery 


and neuro-psychiatry are available in the larger Department of Veterans Affairs 
hospitals. 


%7.—Hospital Accommodation in Institutions Administered by the Department of 


Veterans Affairs, by Districts and Provinces, as at June 1, 1946 


eds 

Actual Beds| Occupied 
et Up June 1, 
1946 


Normal 


Hospitals * Capacity 


District 


a a ee 


No. No. No. No 

_District— 

BEETS RSE Te eg ee ee 4 1,622 1,566 1,175 
LE Sal Bah a OE Si Vd a ee acne ere 5 1, 333 1,283 768 
hf ar nc oda iath bc hie 2 460 424 . 347 
MORO Sst NE oy Rares vet chek, © 6 2, 152 2,114 1, 646 
ha Sie iM Salih Pee las SBIR 1 212 196 136 
ESR INT SCID 2 1s Det an OR 1 1,424 1,551 1,369 
TE 3) Ss Ue ae eRe eee ee 3 1,338 1, 540 1,150 
(a Sion ie RPA eRe aaa ot deta ge) 1 186 180 158 
RE t ree A eee ae ee 3 506 511 389 

‘ SRS Re A osama en Oe 9 8 1, 454 1,465 1,063 

ok baictis ia caesscenjnon sh ve aeons 3 708 764 410 

£ Re origt betes A ee ee 2 433 400 281 

NS fond ig oie chen oes gsetaied dlseveess bac 1 150 148 78 

NR ne len ie 2 445 51l 375 

e ROE ee ne eee 37 12,418 12,653 9,345 


~ 
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7.—Hospital Accommodation in Institutions Administered by the Department of — 
Veterans Affairs, by Districts and Provinces, as at June 1, 1946—concluded 


vou Wet Cl gh i a eee 


Beds 
5 ; Normal |Actual Beds} Occupied 
Province Hospitals Capacity Set Up Tine ts 
1946 
PULL DAL ie Atay ER ORIG, LS RR RL 2 xe: 
No. No No. No. 
Province— 
NO VAISCOLIAN ened elie eee tee auaeatle soisterstery’ 5 lpsce 1, 283 768 
IN Veni Gaal be hialel tee eh te sonore ooo ee uoemeador Lo. 3 703 764 410 
QUEBEC ie ae vin Ban teats ole CREE RON nas TRAE SY pec 5 1, 834 1,762 1,311 
(OCG Oe Ree one ocuGnLe tA onbormadebas 11 4,481 4,600 3, 737 
IMT TGO De ec ica: Grete ernie oie oboe striate ceriaheta te ere wher ae 3 1,338 1,540 1, 150 
QhgkatGhewanwe scence che ete aide tetete oie lelds ai iin s 2 336 328 236 
UNTO BA cick picce ciclo FS a eee ol ee Trott AAa pele epsiake 5 939 911 670 
British Columbia se) eed ae ce ee telceiene na oe bese 3 1,454 i, 465) 1, 063 


i 8 i ee ee SS SS SS SS eee 


8.—Prospective Hospital Accommodation Planned by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, as at June 1, 1946 


i : Red eee” 
District rojec é ate o 
Capacity Completion 
Montreal... «2... Veterans Health and Occupational Centre, Senneville... 200 Aug. 1946 
T.B. Hogpital Senneville, ........... 0. eee e eee e eee ees 500 Under review 
Montreal Military Hospital (Queen Mary RoaG) ise 500 Aug. 1946 
Veterans Hospital, St. Hyacinthe...............-..+5-- 200 July 1946 
Halifax ase aoe. Camp Hill New Hospital............. ta ec 250 Apr. 1947 
Psychiatric Unit (Dalhousie University).........+.+++. 100 Under review 
Ottawatereen Anes: Rideau Military Hospital..............00ceeee en eee eee 225 July 1946 
MOronvo sean | Sunnybrook—Ist Unit............: eee c eee eee ences 400 Dec. 1946 
Sunnybrook—2nd Unit............-++ Pee ant each rors § 950 Mar. 1947 
Sunnybrook—3rd Unit—Prosthetic and laundry........ - Oct. 1946 
Sunnybrook—4th Unit—nurses, help, etc..........-.+-: ~ Under review 
Sunnybrook—Chest Pavilion.........-.--. 5s. see eee es 100 s ee 
Sunnybrook—Veterans Health and Occupational Centre 
ETE RA Babee a eos SES Caron Ones aoc 6 toi Ady abe 200 Nov. 1946 — 
Malton Convalescent Hospital. ............002eeeee eee 500 Aug. 1946 
Chorley Park Military Hospital..............+++++.+005 200 On loan 
Weston Military Hospital (ERB eercateek eee Be Seo So 150 (Soe 
Quebeceec, has. Quebec Military Hospital (Hospice St. C@harles)as- ener 300 July 1946 
iPondones. tes Mental Infirmary......<--. +. bikie Jeu Rates ae pes neat 300 July 1947 
Veterans Health and Occupational Centre, London...... 200 Aug. 1946 
Veterans Home, Amherstburg.........:.--.eee eee e eres 25 Aug. 1946 
London Military Hospital..........-.ceeeceeee cscs eens 400 Aug. 1946 ~ 
Winnipeg......... Veterans Health and Occupational Centre, Winnipeg... . 200 Nov. 1946 
Psychiatrie Unit (University of Manitoba)..........-.. 100 Under review 
Veterans Pavilion, Port Arthur General............-..- 100 Oct. 1946 
Brandon Military Hospital...............+----++--++-+- 275 July 1946 
Regina.......:...| Regina Veterans Convalescent Hospital (Government sf 
House ete soir hones eae ne eres 50 |, June 1946 a 
Regina Military Hospital (Isolation Wing)..........--.. 80 Under review 
Vancouver........| Vancouver Military Hospital......-...-....++++ OR AASCe 400 Aug. 1946 
T.B, Pavilion, Shauphnessy seosh terete eee ere eer reyies- 160 July 1946 
Veterans Health and Occupational Centre, Vancouver... 200 Aug. 1946 
Neuro-Psychiatric Unit (University of British Colum- 
ey eet ect NE ae Ea Rt Yk Mee I rarahs tometer ata tet tod tat al 150 Under review 
Veterans Hospital, Victoria. .............e sees eee eee ees 220 Aug. 1946 
Saint Joline sass. Extension (clinic facilities), Lancaster............-.++55 = Under review 
Veterans Health and Occupational Centre, Saint John... 100 Aug. 1946 
Fl amiltonies saris Hamilton Military Hospital... 2.30.0. sr esse oes 200 July 1946 
Edmonton........ Psychiatric Unit (University of Alberta)...........-+:. 50 Dec. 1946 
Edmonton Military Hospital.............s:ceseseeecees 100 On Joan 
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8.—Prospective Hospital Accommodation Planned by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, as at June 1, 1946—concluded 


eee aoao>oowowa=m>”] 


istrict roject F ate o 
Capacity Completion 
Saskatoon........ Psychiatric (University of Saskatchewan).............. 100 Under review 
Active Treatment Pavilion (University of Saskat- 
GHE WATE ed Ake See ie taal oNGate «2s vise eo hie wie sie lela es 150 6 via 
Durdurn Military Hospital 2 Ss.isietsjs eile ore 21008, ole ibjealejeree 150 June 1946 
mey Kingston......... Veterans Pavilion, Kingston General...............+055 80 Aug. 1946 
Veterans Pavilion, Hotel Dieu, Kingston............... 50 Under review 
Charlottetown....| Veterans Pavilion, P.E.I. Hospital, Charlottetown..... 50 a “ 
Veterans Pavilion, Charlottetown General Hospital..... 50 es ee 
TO Gales ah cst cece Nae ea Pe ae eae 8,715 
Summary of Increased Accommodation— 
Wat Ente OATINONIGEAS cates eeesteetn ancl in iets aiae oie alonnern)'s Samnelrecete 4,685 
AVADHIN 2eTMON GAS Aes. so Aart teehee cree soxeontels erateread 900 
Witham ils FNOMGILS tats sc cetastaens Moher: cud sielaichae: suetele a>) 1, 250 
WirderreviewiOul Vncneiestg cer c.ctcleer un irsereetersicnsin 1, 430 
hE OTN teal ee in LAE ee aes a ee one aksr ats wists 450 


Dee ee eee ee ee eee 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 


At Dec. 31, 1944, there were 47,279 patients in mental institutions in Canada 
and 4,497 on parole or otherwise absent, making a total of 51,776, whereas the 
normal bed capacity was only 42,500, showing a seriously overcrowded situation if 
the patient population on Jan. 1, 1944, and the admissions and separations during 
the year are considered. This overcrowded condition was specially marked in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec. Of the 47,279 


resident patients in 1944, 35,869 were insane, 10,392 were mentally deficient, 729 


were epileptic and 289 mental cases were otherwise classified. 

The number of resident patients in mental institutions per 100,000 population 
on Dee. 31, 1944, was 394-8, as compared with 394-8 on the same date of 1943, 
394-2 in 1942, 392-5 in 1941, 388-0 in 1940, 352-8 in 1935 and 305-4 on June 1, 
1931. 

Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of patients 
per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than formerly, 
or to what extent there is an actual increase in the proportion of the population 
requiring treatment for mental diseases. 


9.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1944 


ene ere Pe we Pe ee ee ee 
a —————————— ee ——ew>nw*nemewf]— [ww o—>>omo>s 


Prince 


Nova . 
Item “fi Edward : Bruns- Quebec Ontario 
Island Scotia wick 

Institutions reporting.............6.. No. 1 17 1 9 16 

Normal Capacities..s.s.62 ees sees sees as 275 2,546 1,150 13, 150 14, 497 
Staff— 

IGetors; UUAtIMC.6 40. cases see's No. 1 3 4 45 65 

octors, part-time............5.+. $ 2 19 1 12 18 

REPACIALOMULSES yc. cscles canes ostsee Nil 23 18 186 546 

MUHETTUITSOS Hsia sw aoks select owas i) 20 52 Nil 258 210 

Totals, Staff!.............65 No 68 377 161 2,295 3,284 


SS EO 


‘4, 1 Includes other personnel. 
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9. 


Item 


Movement of Population— 


Admissions (transfers not included).No. 


Totals, Under Treatment 
Separations (transfers not included) “ 
Resident patients, Dec, 31......... ss 


eo eesees 


Receipts— 
Government and - municipal pay- 
TINOINUS As Scotarlace ral okele pam eee to 
Fees from paying patients........... $ 
Received from other sources........ $ 
Totals, Receipts............. $ 
Expenditures— 
Salaries Ais Kees ocean $ 
PLOVISIONS: Aim ce eee Meee aurea $ 
ll other expenditures for mainten- 
BNCO Wey, Cee rete Sees hee eae 


New buildings and improvements... $ 
Expenditures for other purposes..... $ 


Totals, Expenditures........ $ 


Institutions reporting................ No. 


Normallicanacitiesaghakentd. eee eee 


Staff— 


Doctorsncull-time sae ap areee ere No. 


Doctors) part-timec., J... Solato 
Graduate purses... é4 2 tc.d.4, Sones 
Other riursess 2,027 lo 5.ce sees oes 

Totals, Staff!............... No. 


Movement of Population— 


Admissions (transfers not included).No. 


Totals, Under Treatment......... 
Separations (transfers not included) 


Resident patients, Dec. 31........ 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal pay- 
DIONISE [35h 6 a one $ 
Fees from paying patients........... $ 
Received from other sources........ $ 
Totals, Receipts............. $ 
Expenditures— 
Palaviegs kin one Pes en eel $ 
Provisions. Votsse ater len $ 
All other expenditures for mainten- 
ANCE fethows cah een tate eee 


New buildings and improvements... $ 
Expenditures for other purposes..... $ 


, Totals, Expenditures........ $ 


1 Includes other personnel. 
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Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1944—concluded 


mee Nova BN Queb ae 
war ; runs- uebec ntario 
Island Scotia wick 
112 617 414 3,017 4,118 
384 2,924 25092 19,060 20,721 
110 602 384 3,041 8, 899 
274 2,236 1, 285 14, 074 15, 140 
138, 058 706, 581 415,494 | 5,525,515 5, 862, 362 
24,413 66, 945 63, 305 829, 109 1, 289, 203 
6, 605 28,192 2,644 598, 614 378, 765 
169,076 801,718 481,443 | 6,953,238 7,530,330 — 
53, 163 290, 971 172,539 | 2,522,937 4, 037, 453 
53, 690 228,036 128,954 | 1,498,188 1,243,651 9 
62, 223 257, 313 179,950 | 1,476,668 1, 927, 984 § 
169,076 776,320 481,443 | 5,497,793 7,209,088 
Nil 17,176 7,434 | 1,084,908 271, 457 
a 5,508 Nil 436, 550 1,103 — 
169,076 799,004 488,877 | ‘7,019,251 7,481,648 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ahewan Alberta Columbia Total 
4 2 5 59 3 
2,578 2,970 2,873 2,461 42,500 
13 10 9 10 160 
Nil Nil 2 1 55 | 
67 32 40 23 935 
80 152 86 256 1,114 
622 925 572 900 9,007 
716 725 658 Lpl22 11, 799 
3,812 4,846 3,721 5,287 62,847 
655 677 606 1,097 11,071 
3,024 4,169 3,069 4,008 47,279 
989,043 | 1,403,579 982,384 | 1,445,538 | 17,468,554 } 
122,451 204, 123 247, 250 292, 642 3,139,441 
42,085 161,331 35, 482 2,063 1, 255, 781 
1,153,579 | 1,769,033 | 1,265,116 | 1,740,243 | 21,863,776 4 
528, 455 844, 129 665, 776 806, 412 9,921, 835 a 
306, 339 314,091 250, 013 433, 711 4,456,673 — 
311, 873 507,500 266, 710 493, 827 5,484,048 — 
- 1,146,667 | 1,665,720 | 1,182,499 | 1,733,950 19, 862,556 — 
6,912 103, 313 80, 405 215 1, 571, 820 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 443,161 — 
1,153,579 | 1,769,033.| 1,262,904 | 1,734,165 


21,877,537 
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Subsection. 4.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions 


On June 1, 1941, there were 28 corrective and reformative institutions in 
Canada with a total inmate population of 4,051; of this number 3,118 were males 
and 933 were females. Of the total number of institutions, 14 were for males and 
14 for females. Detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented 
on an annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics are given in 
Chapter XXX. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is a voluntary public-health agency, national 
in scope and having as its primary object the care of the sick in their own homes 
by visiting nurses. In 1945 there were 100 branches of the Order distributed as 
follows: Nova Scotia 16; New Brunswick 7; Quebec 5; Ontario 57; Manitoba 1; 
Saskatchewan 3; Alberta 2; and British Columbia 9. The affairs of each branch 
are directed by a local committee, which raises the money necessary to carry on the 
work. However, the policies and professional standards set by the national organiza- 
tion are accepted by the branches. The Board of Governors of the national organi- 
zation is made up largely of representatives appointed by the branches. 

Registered nurses are employed by the Order and have, in addition, post- 
graduate training in public-health nursing. All appointments are approved by 
Headquarters at Ottawa, which also assumes responsibility for the supervision of 
the nurses’ work in the field, thus ensuring a uniform standard of service. 

A complete maternity service is offered. This includes instruction before the 
baby arrives, attendance at the time of delivery and after-care of the mother and 
baby. If the baby is born in hospital, the Victorian Order Nurse may be called 
to demonstrate the baby’s bath and to discuss problems of the baby’s care that may 
arise. 

During 1945 approximately 450 nurses in the field gave nursing care to 100,118 
patients. Health teaching is an important function of the visiting nurse, and her 
entry into so many homes provides an unparalleled opportunity to make a worth- 
while contribution toward the up-building of the health of the Canadian people. 

The Order provides a community service available to everyone in the area 
served, regardless of race, creed or economic status. The nurses give care on a 
visit basis to medical, surgical and maternity patients under medical direction and 
thus care for a large group of people who would otherwise be neglected. The budget 
of the average man makes very little allowance for the cost of illness. The patient 
is expected to pay the cost of the visit, but the fee is adjusted to suit the family 
income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. Of the 756,984 
visits made in 1945, 50 p.c. were free, 22 p.c. were paid, 18 p.c. were partly paid and 
10 p.c. were paid for by insurance companies for care to patients. The cost of 
the service to those unable to pay is provided for by municipal grants and funds 
collected by means of campaigns. 

In smaller centres where the Victorian Order Nurse is the only public-health 
nurse, the program of work is usually enlarged to include school-nursing service, 
child-hygiene centres, assistance at immunization clinics and other public-health 
services. 

An increasing number of Victorian Order branches are giving part-time nursing 
service to industrial plants where the number of employees is not large enough to 
require the full-time services of a nurse. 
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Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society 


The Canadian Red Cross Society in both its wartime and peacetime work is 
closely allied in a voluntary capacity with the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Society was founded in 1896 and incorporated in 1909, its purpose being 
to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war and, in 
time of peace or war, to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 
Organization includes National and Overseas Offices, Provincial Divisions and 2,500 
Branches. ‘The Society has a senior and junior membership of over 2,500,000 in 
Canada. 

The year 1945 saw the end of the War and the liberation of populations and 
prisoners of war in Europe and the Far East. This meant the re-directing of 
Red Cross work into new channels, not only in connection with its war work but 
also in the peacetime field. Surveys of the needs of liberated peoples in Europe 
and Asia were made and large shipments of relief supplies sent to these countries. 
Food, clothing and release kits were distributed to liberated prisoners of war and 
internees in both Europe and the Far East. In the sphere of peacetime endeavour, 
a wide and comprehensive program of peacetime work was drawn up and is now 
underway in all the provinces. 


Peacetime Services.—The aims of the Red Cross Society in peace are the same 
as in war—to relieve suffering and need anywhere and everywhere in Canada to the 
full extent of its resources. 


Veterans Aid.—Assistance to war veterans will always remain the first task 
of the Red Cross. Sick and disabled veterans in hospitals overseas and in Canada 
are receiving all possible care and kindness through the ministrations of Red Cross 
visitors, handicraft workers and library attendants. For the comfort and recreation 
of these men and their relatives, 8 Red Cross Lodges have been built or are under 
construction in connection with the large military hospitals in Canada, Assistance 
to needy veterans and dependents take many forms, such as medical, optical and 
dental assistance, clothing, food, ete. 


Outpost Hospital Service.—At the end of 1945, a chain of 44 Red Cross outpost 
hospitals and nursing stations were in operation in the frontier districts of the 
Dominion, bringing medical science within reach of these isolated communities. 
A number of new Outposts are planned and should be in operation during 1946. 
Living under pioneer conditions, the outpost nurses save many lives for Canada 
and, in their service in rural schools and settlers’ homes, bring health and security 
to these people. 


Blood Transfusion Service-—Many Canadian hospitals are without adequate 
stocks of blood serum or blood transfusion facilities. It is proposed to establish 
a National Blood Transfusion Service which will fill all such needs throughout 
the country free of charge. This service will open in 1946. 

_Junior Red Cross.—This organization, devoted to the principles of health, 
good citizenship and international friendliness, has helped over 25,000 crippled 
children since its inception. At the end of 1945, it had a membership of 876,277 
pupils in 30,861 branches in Canada and Newfoundland. These Juniors have 


given magnificent war service in providing relief for child war victims throughout 


the world, supplying ambulances and other mobile equipment, as well as maintaining 
a number of war nurseries in Great Britain. 
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Health and Other Activities—Improvement of the health of the Canadian people 
is one of the primary aims of the Society. Instruction in nutrition, home nursing, 
first aid, swimming and water safety are among the services already under way 
for which. considerable expansion is planned in the post-war period. 


Wartime Services.—A number of the wartime services were still in operation 
at the end of 1945. These included Workroom and Relief Departments, Hospital 
Services, operation of four Maple Leaf Clubs, warehousing and shipping of large 
quantities of relief goods to Europe and Asia, assistance to returning service per- 


_ sonnel and dependents, and the service of Canadian Red Cross Corps in Great 


Britain and Europe. 


Canadian Red Cross Corps.—At the end of 1945, the Corps had 4,918 members 
in Canada and the Overseas Detachment 292 members serving in Great Britain 
and Europe as welfare workers, ambulance drivers, office and canteen workers, 
handicraft workers in military hospitals, V.A.D.’s in civilian hospitals in England, 
and Escort Officers on ships carrying service men’s dependents to Canada. In 
Canada they served in all departments of Red Cross work. 


_ Assistance to Service Personnel and Dependents Returning to Canada.—Organized 
work in this connection was exceptionally heavy during the year, the Government 
having entrusted to the Red Cross the task of meeting returning men and their 
dependents at port of entry and conducting them on trains to their destinations. 
This service included Red Cross conducting officers on all trains, distribution of 
supplies, despatch of telegrams to relatives, organization of reception centres and 
mobile canteens, and many other services. 


Prisoner of War Food Parcels——By the end of July, 1945,, all six Red Cross 
food-packing plants were closed after this service had been in operation for four 
and one-half years, having packed during that period over 16,000,000 food parcels 
for prisoners of war. 

Blood Donor Service.—Aug. 31, 1945, marked the conclusion of this service for 
the preparation and drying of human blood serum for use in the treatment of war 
casualties. The number of blood donations reported from 662 regular and sub- 
clinics throughout Canada since the inception of the service on Jan. 29, 1940, was 
2,338,533. 

Jam and Honey.—In co-operation with Women’s Institutes and other 
organizations, the Red Cross shipped overseas 2,250,000 lb. of jam and honey for 
distribution to war nurseries, hospitals, etc. 

Comforts, Supplies and Relief Clothing—Since the beginning of the War, Red 
Cross women war workers in Canada made more than 45,000,000 articles for the 
Armed Forces and civilian war sufferers overseas. 


Section 5.—The Order of St. John* 


The origin of the Order of St. John goes back to the Crusades and the Knights 
of St. John and Malta. His Majesty the King is supreme head of the Order which 
has headquarters at London, England, and units in all parts of the British Empire. 
In Canada, the Governor General is the Knight Commander and meetings of the 
Order are held at Government House. At the head of the Canadian Branch is the 
Commandery of the Grand Priory of the British Realm of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, usually referred to as the Order of St. John. 


.. * Including the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
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The Canadian Branch has its headquarters and national offices at St. John 
House, Ottawa, Ont., with branches in every province and local centres in hundreds 
of cities and towns throughout Canada. There are two distinct branches: the — 
Association whose members train instructors, conduct classes and issue various 
certificates; and the Brigade, members of which are in uniform under a form of 
military discipline, receive constant supplementary training, and are available for 
call whenever the need arises. The Brigade strength is approximately 15,000 
persons, about equally divided between the Ambulance Division (men) and the 
Nursing Division (women), and organized into about 300 divisions from coast to - 
coast. 


The primary purpose of the Association is to teach first aid and home nursing 
and other kindred subjects to citizens of Canada, irrespective of age, and to provide 
trained and organized personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. 
The work was started in 1895 and since then more than 1,000,000 persons have 
received certificates and other awards. Many thousands of these went to members 
of the Armed Forces to which trained instructors and textbooks have been provided 
in large numbers. The railways of Canada and many large industrial concerns 
maintain their own St. John centres. The training of personnel of Air Raid Pre- 
caution in First Aid was a large wartime undertaking. 


The scheme of Voluntary Air Detachment Training inaugurated in 1948 provided 
trained personnel for overseas and, in addition, a number of members have been 
trained for service in Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps hospitals in Canada as 
well as for civilian hospitals. Hundreds of members of the Nursing Division responded 
to the call for nursing aides overseas and gave outstanding service in Great Britain, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. Indeed, some rendered notable 
service in India and Burma. ‘They worked as nurse aides, transport drivers and 
Headquarters staff. St. John drivers were appointed to Army Commands and 
special ambulance convoys in Britain while some were sent to work in Europe. 
They worked all hours of the day and night conveying wounded from airfields and 
ports to hospitals. St. John nursing members helped to offset the very serious 
shortage of nurses overseas; they were appointed to Emergency Medical Service 
Hospitals set up by the Ministry of Health in Great Britain to carry out additional 
hospital services arising out of the War. Others were employed in St. John Con- 
’ valescent Hospitals and Red Cross Hospitals. ; 


The return of peace saw the Order of St. John revert to its wide field of service. _ 
The Brigade performs a very special function. At port cities it assists the regular 
R.C.A.M.C. doctors and nurses, helps in hospitals and merchant seamen’s hostels — 
and also assists shipwrecked seamen. Uniformed St. John Brigade members are 
to be found at all exhibitions, large demonstrations or wherever crowds gather. 
Indeed, St. John First Aiders have proved their worth on the ski-runs in the Laur- 
entians, on Mount Royal, on the Gatineau Hills, at Fort William and other places 
where skiing is one of the major Canadian sports. 


The Order of St. John is carrying on an extensive peacetime program of home 
nursing, first aid and blood grouping. The training of Brigade members as blood- 
typing technicians was commenced in 1948. The entire personnel of large industrial 
firms are being typed so that, in the event of serious accident, blood transfusions __ 
may be given in the quickest possible time. j 
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The first phase in the framing of Canada’s post-war economic policy began 
long before the cessation of hostilities, and consisted of intensive study of recon- 
struction problems by'a variety of public bodies. The preliminary organization of 
this work is outlined at pp. 737-743 of the 1943-44 Year Book. Committees of 
the Senate and House of Commons, the Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment, the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy and the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction all shared in this preliminary task of 
studying post-war problems and making recommendations for economic policy. 
The reports of the last-named committee and its sub-committees were tabled in 
the House on Jan. 28, 1944. The main report is summarized on pp. 745-747 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


Out of all this preliminary study developed the Government’s White Paper 
on Employment and Income (see pp. 843-847 of the 1945 Year Book). The White 
Paper set forth the aim of the Government’s reconstruction policy as follows:— 

“The central task of reconstruction in the interest of the Armed Services 
and civilians alike, must be to accomplish a smooth, orderly transition from the 
economic conditions of war to those of peace, and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income.” 


That part of the broad policy which required for its implementation co- 
operation between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, was translated 
into more specific and concrete terms in the ‘Proposals of the Government of 
Canada”’ presented before the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction 
in August, 1945. The Dominion proposals, summarized below, set out in some detail 
the Government’s legislative and administrative program aiming at the main- 
tenance of a high level of employment and income during the post-war transitional 
period and the years to follow and offered a basis of agreement with the Provincial 
Governments on the distribution of tax-collecting powers and administrative respon- 
sibilities necessary to implement such a program, initially for'a three-year period. 


Meanwhile the Dominion had created new administrative machinery to imple- 
ment its reconstruction program. In June, 1944, the Department of Reconstruction 
was created, and in October, 1944, a Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction was 
set up. In January, 1946, the former Department of Munitions and Supply was 
merged into the new Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Program of Reconstruction 


The constitutional aspects of the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 
struction are dealt with on pp. 79-81 of this volume. The economic program for 
the transitional period contemplated by the Dominion Government which is set 
out in detail in the ‘‘Proposals of the Government of Canada” can be summarized 


as follows:— 
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Summary of the Dominion Proposals on Reconstruction.—In order 


to realize a high and stable level of employment and income, steps should be taken 
(1) to create the conditions under which private enterprise can provide the maximum 
income and employment; 
(2) to promote bold action by the State in those fields in which the public interest — 
calls for national development; ; 7 
(3) to try to provide, through public investment and other means, productive em- 
ployment for our human and physical resources when international and other con-— 
ditions adversely affect, employment; and 4 
(4) to provide, on the basis of small regular payments against large and uncertain 
individual risks, for such_hazards and disabilities_as unemployment, sickness and — 


old age. 
Because Canada is a federal state, these responsibilities are shared by the — 


Dominion and Provincial Governments. The main purpose of the Conference ‘ 
was to devise a working co-operative arrangement to this common end in harmony ~ 
with the existing federal system. . 
The Dominion Government indicated that it would undertake the following — 
measures to meet transitional economic problems and create the climate necessary & 
for continued expansion of the economy. § 
Decontrol.—Wartime controls over prices, wages, rent, manpower, trade 
and commodities would be removed in accordance with a policy of gradual decontrol 
as speedily as conditions permit. b 
Rehabilitation.—Aid to the re-establishment of ex-service men in the nature of 
cash grants on discharge, protection of the right to pre-enlistment jobs, training — 
and financial assistance for re-employment, and a measure of social security would 
be provided. ! 
Housing.—The present emergency housing legislation would gradually be | 
translated into a well-integrated, continuing housing program with encouragement 
to community planning, aid in financing home construction both for rent and_ 
ownership, greater uniformity in building by-laws, slum clearance, and assistance — 
to low-rental housing projects. Steps would also be taken to increase the supply 
of skilled construction labour and building materials. | 
Reconversion.—Administrative machinery in the Department of Reconstruction — 
and Supply would formulate plans for economic development and industrial eX- 
pansion, assist industry in the reconversion of its productive facilities and direct — 
the termination of war contracts and the disposal of surplus war assets. 
Agriculture and Fisheries.—Measures designed to aid in the stabilization of this _ 
important industry would include steps to prevent violent fluctuations in farm prices, ; 
to. give the agricultural population a measure of social security and to expand the — 
experimental, marketing and conservation programs. 4 | 
Labour.—Wage control would be gradually relaxed as inflationary pressures” 
ease, and provincial powers of labour legislation would be restored as soon as 
possible. x 
Public Investment.—In co-operation with the provinces and municipalities, — 
a well-planned program of useful public development works would be drawn up. 
It was intended that public projects should cover the various avenues of public » 
investment: conservation and development of natural resources, transportation — 
improvements, communal and recreational facilities, research, exploration, etc. | 
Financial support for these projects would be integrated to fit into an over-all 
program of full employment. Public investment should be timed in such a way 
as to counter, rather than aggravate the effects of cyclical fluctuations of business — 
conditions. 4 ' 
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Social Security.—In co-operation with the provinces, the social security legisla- 
tion already in existence was to be broadened by the introduction of comprehensive 
_ health insurance provisions and extensions of the old age pension and unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes. Such a measure would go far to further protect the 
_ level of income and employment of the Canadian people from wide fluctuations. 

The Proposals conclude with a suggested basis of agreement between the 
_ Dominion and the Provinces on the financial arrangements necessary to carry out 

the reconstruction program. 

The Dominion Proposals were accepted as a basis of discussion by the Dominion- 
_ Provincial Conference which met in August, 1945. A co-ordinating committee 
_ consisting of the Prime Minister and the nine Provincial Premiers met in camera 
_ in November, 1945, January and April, 1946. Modifications were suggested by 
the provinces and revisions were offered by the Dominion, but on May 3, 1946, 

the Conference was adjourned sine die when it became evident that no immediate 
agreement acceptable both to the Dominion and to all the provinces was likely to 
_ be reached. 
: Accordingly, in the Budget Speech of June 27, 1946, the Dominion Government 
_ proposed a modified form of agreement to be concluded with any province willing 
_ to restrict its use of certain specified tax fields over a five-year period in return for 
an annual subsidy. Failure to secure a general agreement with the provinces put 
_ into abeyance for the time being implementation of the Dominion’s proposed plans 
_ for a comprehensive social security scheme and a co-ordinated public investment 
. program (see also p. 81 of this volume). 


Implementation of Reconstruction Policy.—By mid-1946, a major part 
of the reconversion program has been accomplished. Large numbers of men and 
_ women either in the Armed Forces or working in war industry had moved to pro- 
duction and distribution of peacetime goods with a minimum of dislocation and 
personal hardship. Between June 1, 1945, and June 1, 1946, approximately 620,000 
_ service men were discharged, and possibly an equal number were released from em- 
_ ployment on war contracts. In spite of the magnitude of this manpower shift, 
_ the number of unemployed was kept surprisingly low, never reaching more than 
about 270,000 out of a total working force of close to 4,800,000. Similarly, tech- 
nical reconversion was accomplished with remarkable speed. A survey of major 
_ war-contract plants revealed that the physical reconversion of industry to peacetime 
' production was expected to be about two-thirds complete by mid-1946, and four- 
fifths by the end of 1946. The survey also showed that extensive plans for moderni- 
_ zation and expansion of productive facilities were well under way. The high level 
_ of employment and income prevailing during the war years declined only moderateiy, 
_ and levelled out far above pre-war levels. Production of consumer goods in short 
_ supply increased steadily in spite of supply bottlenecks and industrial unrest. A 
substantial volume of home building and commercial construction was in prospect 
as the supply of labour and materials expanded. 


4 Decontrol.—The policy of gradual decontrol was implemented during the first 
post-war year to a considerable extent, although the pressures of inflation continued 
in many fields. Price ceilings were removed in cases where goods were in reasonable 
isurly, and adjusted where such action was necessary to increase production. An 
integral part of this policy was the payment of subsidies in order to stabilize prices 
_ of the chief items in the consumer’s budget. Almost all manpower controls were 
suspended, and controls of foreign exchange, wages, and foreign trade were eased 
where possible. The success of the price stabilization policy is reflected in the 
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fact that the cost-of-living index rose only 2-1 p.c. between April, 1945, and April, — 
1946. On July 5, 1946, the Minister of Finance announced in the House of Com- — 
mons a series of further steps taken, ‘‘in order to prevent undue increases in cost of — 
living and cost of production, improve the effectiveness of price control, encourage 
a greater supply of scarce goods which we import from other countries, and gener- — 
ally strengthen the stabilization program and facilitate an orderly post-war adjust- — 
ment of the Canadian economy while protecting it from the major effects of adverse 
developments outside our borders”. ‘These steps included the issuance of a list © 
of all items still under price control, a change in the control of import prices to make 
possible the entry of high-priced foreign goods into Canada, the upward revaluation — 
of the Canadian dollar in terms of the American dollar and the pound sterling, and 
the continuance of subsidy payments. 


Rehabilitation.—The implementation of the Government program of reha- ; 


bilitation for ex-service men is outlined in Chapter XXVIII of this volume. By mid- — 
1946, the majority of ex-service men had been absorbed into civilian employment 


or were undergoing educational or vocational training with financial assistance 
- from the Government. 


Housing.—In additon to the assistance provided for the construction of dwellings % 
under the National Housing Act (see pp. 455-458), the Government has taken steps 
to relieve the present housing emergency by stimulating the production of building — 


materials, granting priority in obtaining supplies to the various veterans’ housing EA 


projects and encouraging the use of new methods and materials. To encourage — 


training in construction trades, the Dominion Government entered into a ten-year _ 
agreement with the provinces in 1944. According to this agreement, the Dominion — 


Government provided a fund of upwards of $1,000,000 to assist the provinces in the ~ 
expansion of training facilities. Special provisions were also made for veterans. By 
Mar. 31, 1946, 6,785 apprentices were reported by the Department of Labour to bein 
training, about three-quarters of them being veterans. ‘The effect of all these — 
measures made itself felt in the volume of residential construction undertaken. — 
During the calendar year 1945, a total of 47,000 new homes were built in Canada. 
A target of 60,000 new homes was set for the fiscal year 1946-47. 


Reconversion and Assistance to Private Investment.—The* settlement‘ of, out e 
standing war contracts proceeded rapidly after V-J Day. Surplus war plant and ~ 
equipment was made available for the reconversion and expansion of industry by 


the War Assets Corporation, working under the Department of Reconstruction and _ 
Supply. Reductions in excess profits and income taxes stimulated the incentive — 
of private industry to expand production, and special depreciation allowances 
for tax purposes were granted to firms carrying out deferred investment programs. — 


As of July 1, 1946, approvals for special depreciation had reached a total of 
$364,000,000 of which $122,000,000 involved outlay for new construction and the _ 


purchase of existing buildings, with the remaining $242,000,000 spent on the purchase 5 


of machinery and equipment. Low interest rates and special credit facilities for ; | 
industrial expansion not provided by the commercial banks were made available _ 
through the establishment of the Government-sponsored Industrial Development 


Bank. 


Export Trade.—The Government has supported the creation of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World Development Bank, and has participated in — 
preliminary discussion of methods for the removal of obstacles to a high level of — 
world trade. The services of the Department of Trade and Commerce have been — 
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greatly expanded, and extensive foreign credits have been made available to im- 
poverished countries under the Export Credits Act and the United Kingdom loan 
agreement. 

Agriculture —The granting of foreign credits to Britain and other countries on 
the continent of Europe enabled large shipments of foodstuffs to be made to nations 
which temporarily lacked the means of payment. Thus agricultural employment 
and income was sustained. in Canada. Negotiations were carried on with the 
United Kingdom, Canada’s best customer of agricultural products, to conclude 
agreements as to the quantities and prices of farm commodities to be sold during 
' the next five years. 

Labour.—The continuance of price control after the War protected the earnings 
of labour from an inflationary loss of purchasing power. The extent of labour 
disputes in Canada up to mid-1946 was relatively small, and there was some relaxa- 
tion of the wage ceilings in force at the end of the War. 


Public Investment.—In view of the heavy volume of investment planned by 
private industry, the emphasis of the Dominion’s public investment program has 


been put on long-range planning of public development works for implementation 


when employment conditions warrant. A “shelf” of suitable projects in various 
states of planning is being built up by the Dominion Government. Agreement for 
a long-range public investment policy has been: sought in conferences with the 
Provincial Governments but this has so far not been achieved. 


Social Security.—The implementation of the Government’s program of national 
health insurance and extension of old age pensions and unemployment insurance 
awaits the conclusion of agreements with all the provinces over the division of 
taxation sources and administrative responsibility. The payment of family allow- 
ances, however, was inaugurated in the summer of 1945, adding to the security of 
children in low-income families. 


Section 2.—The Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


The Department of Reconstruction and Supply Act, 1945 (9-10 Geo. VI, 
c. 16), states that the Minister shall exercise such powers as applied to him as 
Minister of the Department of Munitions and Supply and as Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. ‘The Act came into force by proclamation on Dec. 24, 1945, but the imple- 
mentation of certain sections was reserved until Jan. 1, 1946. The work of the 
Department is to formulate plans and correlate information for industrial develop- 
ment and conversion; public works and improvements; housing and community 
planning; research and the conservation and development of natural resources. 
In order to carry out these functions, the Department has built up, under the 
Deputy Minister, a regular establishment of administrative offices. At this stage 
(July, 1946), the Department is continuing the various controls instituted during 
the war years under the Department of Munitions and Supply in so far as they are 
still in effect in the post-war economy. 

In addition to this regular departmental organization, the new Department, 


in order to carry out its over-all functions, co-ordinates its policies with those of 


other Government Departments and agencies. In this connection, the Minister 


_ may call conferences of experts, or of representatives of labour or the professions, 
_ or of primary producers and leaders in industry, as well as Dominion, provincial 


_ or municipal authorities for the purpose of working out any national reconstruction 
plan. 
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~ Liaison with the reconstruction problems of the various provinces, has been 
effected by the establishment of a number of Regional Reconstruction Councils. 
There is one Regional Council in each province with the exception of Ontario and 
Quebec, where two Councils for each are established. Membership of the individual 
Councils comprise representation from labour, and from manufacturing and other 
basic industries which play an important part in the economy of the province, 
such as agriculture or fishing. This number of members on each Council and the 
nature of its membership depend on the diversity of the economy in the province 
in which the Council functions. At the head office of the Department at Ottawa, 
there is established the office of the Co-ordinator of Regional Reconstruction 
Council, whose duty it is to keep in touch with the various Councils, to see that they 
are supplied with the latest information concerning reconstruction problems in their 
several districts, and to learn of their particular problems whose solution might be 
expedited by reference to the various branches of the Department at Ottawa. 


Subsection 1.—The Purely Departmental Administration 


At present this function is concerned mainly with continuing the earlier pro- 
grams of the Department of Munitions and Supply and of the former Department 
of Reconstruction but there is no doubé that, as the post-war situation develops and 
Dominion-Provincial relations in the post-war era become more clearly determined, 
the departmental organization will develop along new lines to conform with such 
changes. 

Under the following headings the administrations now set up to deal with the 
various matters are described. 


Controls.—Although most of the controls instituted during the war years 
have been terminated, it has been considered advisable to retain a number during 
the immediate post-war period until such time as consumer goods are in sufficient 
supply. 

Early in 1946, most of the Coal Control orders were rescinded, but Coal Control 
as such, was maintained in the event that the coal situation may require further 
Government direction. ‘The Priorities Officer assumed the duties of Motor Vehicle 


Controller. Although all of Power Control orders have been lifted concerning 


electrical power, Power Control is still maintained to concern itself with the control 
of natural and manufactured gas in southwestern Ontario. Control of rubber, 
steel and timber, three vital products for the reconversion of the nation, is main- 
tained in full. A more recent Control, that of Radio-Active Substances, was set 
up in November, 1945. This Control operates the provisions of Orders in Council 
passed in 1943, reserving to the Crown all radio-active materials in the ground as. 
and after that date, and which applied to Yukon and to the Northwest Territories. 
Shortly afterwards, the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
took similar action for the control of these materials. All dealings in radium and 
uranium in Canada are placed under this Control. 


Crown Companies.—Such Crown Companies as now remain, and which were 
administered by the Department of Munitions and Supply during the war years, 
now come under this Department and include, Allied War Supplies Corporation; 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited; Federal Aircraft Limited; Park 
Steamship Company Limited; Polymer Corporation Limited; War Assets Corpora- 
tion (see pp. 840-842); War Supplies Limited; Wartime Housing Limited; Wartime 
Shipbuilding Limited; and Canadian Arsenals Limited. 
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Canadian Arsenals Limited is an established service, comparable to a fourth 
arm of the Armed Forces. It has been set up to make possible the speedy mobili- 
zation of the industrial capacity of the nation. This Company, working under the 
direction of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, dovetails its defence 
preparations with those of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army, and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The three Armed Services, and the Crown Company 
are jointly responsible for making sure that Canada will be in a position to rally 
quickly should the need arise. The specific task of Canadian Arsenals Limited 
is not only to keep Canada’s Armed Forces equipped with the most modern arms 
that can be obtained, but also to keep Government and private factories, and key 


civilian personnel in a state of readiness. Defence manufacture in Canada is roughly 


divided into two categories. In the first category are civilian plants producing 
automobiles, refrigerators, ships, aircraft, railway equipment, clothing and other 
civilian items. Such plants-can be rapidly converted to the manufacture of war 
supplies and, by constant liaison, Canadian Arsenals Limited will make possible a 
much more rapid conversion than was possible in the early days of the War of 
1939-45. In the second category are the plants built to produce defence items of 
no value to the civilian, such as explosives, shell filling, guns, small arms, etc. It 
is the intention of Canadian Arsenals Limited to maintain plants in this second 
category. Civilian plants, convertible in the event of an emergency, will be kept 
apprised of the latest designs and developments in military weapons. 

With the possible exceptions of Canadian Arsenals Limited; Polymer Corpora- 
tion Limited; Wartime Housing Limited; Park Steamship Company Limited; and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited; the remaining Crown Companies 
operating under the direction of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply . 
are gradually winding up their wartime affairs. 


Contract Settlement Board.—Settlement of war contracts and the renego- 
tiation of those that were hurriedly made in the war years is proceeding steadily. 
The Contract Settlement Board of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply is 
being assisted by a large staff of accountants and auditors in carrying out this work. 
It has been the established policy of the Government since the start of the War 
that profits on war contracts would be fair and reasonable and provision was made 
by Order in Council and subsequently by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and Department of Reconstruction and Supply Acts that where profits on war 
business were found to be in excess of what is considered fair and reasonable, a 
contractor’s war business could be renegotiated on an over-all basis. Such renegoti- 


* ation is well advanced and to date has resulted in refunds of more than $400,000,000. 


Renegotiation settlements have, in every case, been arrived at by agreement between 


_ the Government and the contractor without reference to judicial procedure. 
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Priorities Branch.—In addition to its activities in the United Kingdom and the 
United States Division, the Priorities Branch is concerned largely with the housing 
situation in Canada, especially housing for ex-service personnel. The sole limitation 
on the number of houses that will be built during 1946-47 will be the availability of 
building materials and supplies. Important steps have been taken to provide specific 
priorities assistance for the Canadian Veterans’ Housing Program. This formal 
assistance is designed to channel the required quantities of building materials into 
Government-approved low-cost housing and requires suppliers of specified building 
products, with certain exceptions, to make prior shipment of orders for materials 
going into approved projects. The Priorities Branch is also concerned with the 


_ important task of increasing production of building materials. 
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The Department of Reconstruction and Supply maintains central offices at 
Montreal, Toronto, Washington and in the United Kingdom, and representatives 
are to be found in practically every principal city and town in each province of — 
the Dominion and in Newfoundland. In many cases these are in continuation of 
those established under the former Department of Munitions and Supply; the 
Purchasing Branch of the Department is also.a continuation of the Supply Branches 
established during the War. 


Subsection 2.—Liaison Maintained Between the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply and Other Dominion Departments 


Because of the close relationship which the Department of Reconstruction 
must have with other Departments of the Government, Directors-General and Co- 
ordinators have been appointed from the Departments of Labour, Transport, Mines 
and Resources, Trade and Commerce and other Departments, and the National 
Research Council has also been placed under the Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply (formerly under the Minister of Trade and Commerce). It is the responsi- 
bility of these Co-ordinators to effect a smooth liaison with such departmental units 
as: the Office of the Labour Adviser; the Air Development Branch; the Economic 
‘Research Branch; Public Projects Branch; Co-ordinator of Regional Reconstruction 
Council; Resources Development Branch; Research and Development Branch; 
and the Committee on Special Depreciation. A synopsis of the work being done 
by these units is as follows:— 


Labour.—It is the function of the Labour Adviser to advise the Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply on reconstruction problems and policy as they affect 
- labour, and to keep in contact with labour organizations. He also acts as liaison 
between the Reconstruction and Supply Department and the Department of Labour. — 


Air Development.—The Air Development Branch has already completed 
a Canada-wide survey to determine inter-community travel between the more 
important centres. A historical statistical report on commercial air services in — 
Canada, with a view to determining future trends of air traffic in various sections, 
is also under preparation in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 


Economic Research.—The Economic Research Branch was formed for the 
purpose of advising in matters of economic policy and of developing information 
required for the analysis of problems on economic conditions in Canada. It is — 
collecting and preparing data and reports in this field. The work of the Branch ~ 
consists of: a series of monthly reports reflecting present conditions and future + | 
trends in forty-two designated areas; a series of industrial studies to give some ~ 
indication of the nature of reconversion problems of the main Canadian industries; — 
a collection of charts and memoranda showing current economic trends; forecasts — 
of employment and national income level; preparation of a short monthly report — 
on the current economic position of the nation indicating the significant trends; 
preparation of an inventory of Dominion, provincial and municipal public projects — 
in terms of type, location, estimated cost and state of planning; a forecast of building — 
material requirements for housing targets of varying dimensions and monthly 4 
reports on the supply of building materials; and numerous other economic studies. 
A report on the location and effect of wartime industrial expansion in Canada, 19389- 
44, has been completed and published and a study on “‘Public Investment and Capital — 
Formation”? was prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- — 
struction, 1946. ; 
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Public Projects.—This Branch has been working in close harmony with the 
Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Health and Welfare, Justice, Mines ‘and 
Resources, National Defence (Navy), National Defence (Army), National Defence 
(Air), Public Works, Transport (including Air Services), the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and the National Harbours Board. In the conferences held, 
each construction project provided for by the various Departmental programs 
for the year 1946-47 was screened as to urgency and as to whether such project, 
if put into execution, would require appreciable quantities of materials or labour 
that should be devoted to the implementation of the housing program. Information 


as to the volume of potential reserve projects is being assembled. 


The Resources Development Branch.—This Branch works closely with the 
Public Projects Branch in screening Departmental projects that have a relation 
to the development of natural resources. 


An important activity being undertaken by the Department of Reconstruction 


and Supply, is the operation of the Forest Insect Control Board, which works under 


the Resources Development Branch. This Board was set up to fight the spruce bud- 


_ worm plague which has already devastated some 22,000 square miles of forest and is 
_ known to be present in approximately one-third of the accessible productive forest 
area of Canada. The Board is comprised of representatives from the provinces most 


seriously affected by the insect epidemic and is preparing a comprehensive program 
and endeavouring to have as much as possible of the actual work done by permanent 
Government Departments, both Dominion and provincial (see p. 263, Chapter IX). 
The present epidemic, unless controlled, may result in the loss of many years’ supply 


- of raw material for paper products, representing an export value of billions of dollars. 


As part of this fight, research scientists are engaged and laboratory facilities have 
been made available. 


Research and Development.—One of the main functions of the Research 
and Development Branch is the dissemination of technical information to Canadian 
industry and manufacturing. A number of regional representatives are maintained 
throughout the country who are in personal contact with the industrial life of their 
several districts. Many established industries are being given assistance of a tech- 
nical nature to improve the quality of their product, and to increase their rate of 
productivity. Close liaison by the Technical Information Service is maintained 
with the numerous Government and university research laboratories, and in many 
cases with private research laboratories. The technical officers on the Ottawa staff, 


other than those on loan to the Technical Information Service, are primarily con- 


cerned with the technical aspects of building research. 


The Depreciation Committee.—Financial assistance is also made available 


indirectly to manufacturing concerns through the operation of the Special Deprecia- 


tion Committee of the Department. Under an Order in Council (P.C. 8640, Nov. 
10, 1944), the Minister of National Revenue may allow depreciation at not more 
than double the rates normally allowed in respect of plant or equipment built or 
acquired if the taxpayer is, in the opinion of the Minister, making a new investment 


_ by building or acquiring the plant or equipment. This is applicable to industries 


planning post-war expansion, conversion, or modernization, to enable them to 
change over as soon as possible from a wartime to a peacetime economy. The 
Committee receives from industry and manufacturers applications on prescribed 


forms, passes upon their merits and, if approved, the advocation is then forwarded 
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to the Department of National Revenue for action in connection with taxation. — 
At the end of March, 1946, a total of 1 ,994 applications had been acted upon by 
the Committee, representing an amount of $274,956,747. 


Subsection 3.—War Assets Corporation 


War Assets Corporation has made definite progress in the execution of the — 
program undertaken for the sale and disposal of war surplus material, industrial — 
war plants, machinery and equipment, and lands and structures which had been — 
acquired by the Armed Services, Government Departments and industrial estab- : 
lishments to promote Canada’s war effort. This surplus disposal program came — 
into effect in April, 1944, when War Assets Corporation Limited began to function — 
following its incorporation under the Dominion Companies’ Act by authority — 
of Order in Council P.C. 9108 of Nov. 29, 1943, and continued to so function until 
July 12, 1944, when the business, assets and liabilities were taken over by War 
Assets Corporation then detablishall by authority of the Surplus Crown Assets — 
Act (8 Geo. VI, ec. 21), assented to June 30, 1944. 

War Assets Corporation Limited, the original establishment, reported 179 — 
sales from April to July, 1944, for a net amount of $390,996. The Corporation, as — 
it now exists, in its first report enumerated 12,763 sales from July, 1944, to Mar. 31,9 
1945, amounting to $9,116,132, making Rotel receipts to that date of $9,507,128. 
The second annual report, 1945-46, recorded 54,496 sales to the value of $124,878,369. 


Accordingly, the grand total of sales transactions from the beginning of the disposal — 


program to the end of March, 1946, was 67,438 and the value thereof $134,385,495. 

Sales completed during the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, were recorded in 51 2 
categories, some of which covered a wide range. For example, consumer goods % 
is a principal category which includes thousands of items purchased over the counter 
by the domestic consumer to satisfy his needs in clothing, sustenance, shelter and ~ 
amenities; aircraft has six sales sections dealing with units numbered in tens of — 


thousands. The largest number of invoices recorded under one category was for hard- — 


ware—5,416 invoices representing sales of $677,734. Second in the list was ferrous | 
metals with 4,784 invoices totalling $5,112,077, followed by scrap metal)—3,899 
transactions totalled $3,245,770; trucks, trailers and tractor sales numbering 3,640 
brought $21,453,788; 3,482 Bind of non-ferrous metals realized $2,569,762, and — 
3,313 sales of machine tools and equipment, $18,835,041. By comparison the much ] 
smaller number of sales (446) in the ships division brought a return of $31,970,437. 


The category of ship sales covered a diversity of vessels from power craft to 4 ) 


yachts converted for naval patrol duty, war craft including frigates, corvettes, — 
Fairmiles, over-age destroyers, obsolete submarines, cruise ships converted into ; 


auxiliary cruisers, tugs, landing craft, a variety of barges, damaged ships, uncom- 
pleted hulls, and a large number of Froigiitars and tankers built in Canadian shipyards _ 


for war pete) Surplus freighter tonnage in the latter classification was sold by the 
Park Steamship Company Limited, a Crown Company, acting as agent for ea 
Assets Corporation. | 

Some of the war vessels declared surplus by the Royal Canadian Navy were _ 


sold to friendly powers for use by the coast guard or for training practice, others 4 


were sold for conversion to commercial purposes. A number of the transactions 


included an agreement that such conversion must be undertaken in a Canadian } 


shipyard to provide work for Canadian workers. No market was found for the ge 
smaller and older corvettes except for scrapping and the steel situation was sueh e 
during the year that their break-up for the smelter was considered advisable. 
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The economics of conversion and adaptation has affected a wide range of material 
placed with War Assets for disposal. Many of the machines and much of the 
equipment designed for war possess little, if any, peacetime use. This problem 
arose frequently when dealing with surplus aircraft. A proportion was sold for 
service outside Canada, and a limited number of types capable of conversion were 
sold to Canadian purchasers, while numbers of light aircraft were sold to flying 
clubs. However, most of the surplus aircraft was not licenseable in this country, 
therefore after all useful instruments and components had been removed, the 
carcasses and frames were offered at modest prices, but the cost to the purchaser 
of removal was frequently more than the cost to him of the frame. A large number 
of surplus wheels from aircraft and surplus aircraft metal found sale in centres 
where the material was used to make trailers and non-tractive factory trucks. 


The merchandising policy of the Corporation provides for three classes of 
priorities: (1) Dominion Government Departments ; (2) provincial government 
departments; and (3) municipalities, educational institutions and certain non-profit 
welfare organizations. When priority claims are satisfied the remaining surplus 
is sold through the branch offices of the Corporation to the normal avenues of 
distribution which supply the retail outlets. Generally, the wide range of con- 
sumer goods, a most comprehensive list, is dealt with in this manner, but the policy 
also provides for direct sales in such specific divisions as real estate, buildings, land 
without buildings, industrial plants, machine tools, machinery, aircraft, ships and in 
such matters where transactions are usually undertaken by principals in personal 
negotiations, or through recognized brokers. 


When goods of a specific trade mark become surplus and reach the Corporation, 
they are first offered to the original manufacturer. Used passenger cars and com- 
mercial vehicles declared surplus by the Armed Services were sold to agents of the 
manufacturers. This policy was expanded when surplus used army trucks became 
available and a considerable proportion of these were sold by agricultural federations 
to farmers who guaranteed that these vehicles would be used on their own lands. 


A large number of military transport vehicles, dump trucks and chassis with 


ambulance bodies were disposed of by the Corporation through the Canadian 


Export Board for the use of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and shipped to Europe and Asia. 


To assist relief work in many lands under the welfare administration of UNRRA 


-and recognized national relief organizations, a large volume of used naval, army 


and air force uniforms and used footwear no longer required by these Services, was 
dyed, repaired or remodelled for civilian requirements at War Assets Corporation 
Reclamation Depot, Valleyfield, Que. It was then sorted and sized and, when 
packed, was sold to relief organizations through the Canadian Export Board. 
The total of these sales has been considerable, but the unit cost of clothing and 
footwear has been at a moderate level, enabling relief organizations to obtain much 
needed clothing more cheaply than would be possible through the usual channels. 


A considerable volume of machinery, equipment and tools of many types, 
buildings, furniture, and scientific and laboratory equipment has been acquired by 
the Department of Labour for use in the vocational training of war veterans. 


- Similar equipment in lesser volume has been sold to educational institutions for 


the same purpose, and other useful material, aircraft and aircraft engines, has been 
placed in care of schools and colleges on indefinite loan for instructional purposes. 
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The transactions completed by the Corporation, include the sale of a consider- 
able number of industrial plants some of which were built especially for war pro- 


duction and were operated by Crown Companies, while others were extensions to 


established companies undertaking war contracts. Some of the custodian com- 
panies have purchased these additional buildings as well as the machinery, tools 
and other equipment, the general level of recovery being equal to approximately 
35 p.c. of the original cost. As property, tools and equipment had been in use up 
to six years, the return was regarded as satisfactory, particularly as such purchases 
were to assist in the changeover of wartime establishments, thus to increase civilian 
production and maintain employment. 

An important phase of the conversion period has been ie development of 
multiple tenancy.occupancy, a system by which some large establishments unsuit- 
able for a single firm, were divided to provide manufacturing space for a number of 
smaller industries, and by means of this grouping to make economical provision 
for power, heat and other essential services at reasonable inclusive rental. In every 
instance the new tenant industry has increased production and employment. 

The Corporation has developed with the expansion of its business, becoming a 
- well-balanced organization prepared to deal with war surpluses in any quantity 
wherever offered. Standard procedures and policies have been established for the 
general administration. To administer the Department of Supply, which governs 
the reception, warehousing and distribution of surplus material, and that of 
merchandising, which is concerned with sale and disposal of such material, the 
country has been divided into five territories. ‘These territories are: the Maritimes, 
with branch sales offices at Halifax, N.S., and Moncton, N.B.; Quebec, with branch 
offices at Quebec City and Montreal; Ontario, with branches at Ottawa, Toronto 
and London; the Prairies (portion of Western Ontario, and Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan) with branches at Winnipeg and Regina; and western Alberta and British 
Columbia with branch offices at Calgary and Vancouver. The Corporation also 
has a territorial office at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


‘ The Corporation staff at the end of March, 1946, numbered about 5,400 indi- , 


viduals, and of the male force almost half were war veterans. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs of Reconstruction 


The provinces have planned, individually, reconstruction measures for the post- — é 


war period. Schemes have been formulated for stimulating post-war employment 
and utilizing natural resources. In addition, steps are being taken within the 
provincial field to supplement the Dominion program for the rehabilitation of 
former members of the Armed Services. All provinces are co-operating in the 
Canadian vocational training program. The following outlines bring up-to-date 
the material given at pp. 852-860 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Prince Edward Island.—A Department of Reconstruction was established e 


in 1944 to promote and co-ordinate plans for provincial development and post- 


war employment. An agricultural survey of the Province, begun in that year, = 


was completed in 1945. 


A Provincial Advisory Reconstruction Committee was appointed to assist the 
Government in formulating policies for the economic betterment of the Province 
and to organize, in advance of the end of hostilities, work projects that would create _ 
employment and employment opportunities. Nine technical committees were 
appointed under the direction of the Advisory Committee with special studies 
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being made on education, tourist and transportation, rural electrification, housing, 
finance and revenue, fishing, agriculture, public health and welfare, and forestry. 
The Committee’s report was received by the Government in July, 1945. 

The 1945 Legislature enacted measures relating to town planning, the supplying 
of electric power, and the purchase by the Province of surplus war assets from the 
Dominion Government. Several amendments to that legislation were passed in 1946. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1943, a Royal Commission on Provincial Development and 
Rehabilitation was appointed to study problems relating to the post-war expansion 
of industry and markets, and to the re-employment of ex-service men and war 


' workers. Its report was tabled in the Legislature late in March, 1945. 


A Committee on Rehabilitation of Agriculture for Nova Scotia was set up 
in 1944. This Committee is studying rural electrification, land conservation and 
improved land use, flood control, and certain technical aspects of provincial agri- 
culture. The Government has presented to the Legislature a detailed plan for 


- post-war improvement in social and industrial standards. Among the Government 


measures planned are: the extension of free treatment for tuberculosis, expenditures 


. _ on highway construction and bridge building, education, the development of natural 


resources, and the establishment of a $1,000,000 research organization composed 
of representatives from the University of Nova Scotia, the National Research 
Council, Ottawa, and provincial industries, under a competent scientist. 


~New Brunswick.—The following organizations have been established by the 


_ Province of New Brunswick to offer recommendations and to prepare plans for 


post-war reconstruction: (1) New Brunswick Committee on Reconstruction; (2) New 
Brunswick Natural Resources Development Board; (3) Department of Industry 


~ and Reconstruction. 
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New Brunswick Committee on Reconstruction.—The Committee has presented 
a report in which it proposes a long-term reconstruction program based on the further 
development of existing primary industries and the development and creation of 
secondary industries. Specific recommendations were made in the fields of natural 


resources, manufacturing, labour, education, health and welfare, housing and 


Dominion-Provincial relations. 
In addition to the long-term program, the Committee recommends immediate 
plans for the post-war period relating to public works, forestry products, flood 


control and rural electrification. 


New Brunswick Natural Resources Development Board.—This Board is now 
making numerous investigations, particularly with a view to the further develop- 
ment of the forest resources of the Province. 


Department of Industry and Reconstruction—This Department has recently 
been organized and is making a series of studies on demobilization and rehabilitation. 
Close contact is being maintained with the Dominion Department of Veterans 
Affairs and other agencies in rehabilitation. It is also energetically engaged in a 
campaign of business stimulation—the promotion of new and the revival of old 
industries. 

Recently, the Government has approved the establishment of a Handicrafts 


~ and Home Industry Division, to promote the production and handling of a full range 
- of commodities in the fields of, wood, leather, metals, wool, ceramics, etc., stressing 
both the cultural and economic aspects. 


During 1946, the Government has added a Fisheries Division working in 


— close conjunction with the Dominion Department of Fisheries. A Fisheries Loan 
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Board has been formed for the purpose of assisting fishermen in the purchase of gear 
and equipment, including boats, to encourage the modernization of fishing generally. 


Quebec.—Various Departments of the Provincial Government have prepared — 
plans relating to reconstruction in the post-war period, many of which are based — 


on a provincial inventory of natural resources. 
Department of Lands and Forests.—This Department is preparing considerable 


forest development and full advantage will be taken of modernized forestry control 
and exploitation. The industry will be encouraged to extend to the public the — 


benefits of the newest methods for the scientific and economic use of wood. 
Department of Labour.—This Department is planning retraining centres for 


the following purposes: (1) the rehabilitation of workmen injured in industrial _ 
accidents; (2) the training of returned soldiers to fit them for a place in industry; — 


(3) the training of apprentices for the building trades. 


Department of Roads.—A $30,000,000 program of new road construction i 
be spread over a four-year period has been approved by the Legislature. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The policy of this Department is to foster 


. trade in the domestic as well as in foreign markets. The Department works in a 


close co-operation with Canadian Trade Commissioners in foreign countries and 


maintains an office at New York city to assist Quebec producers in selling their 


merchandise. The British West Indies territory is also covered by a provincial 
representative once or twice a year. 


In an endeavour to provide reliable information for new industries wishing to 


establish in the Province, a detailed survey of all cities and larger towns has been 
undertaken and will be ready for publication sometime during 1946. 


Ontario.—In the Province of Ontario, post-war matters are receiving the © 
particular attention of all Departments of Government. A comprehensive forestry — 
scheme will be undertaken by the Department of Lands and Forests, covering forest — 
protection and management and fire control. In this connection, a preliminary — 
start was made in the war period so that the program could be fully implemented : 
soon after the end of hostilities. The Department has begun to set up a perpetual — 


inventory of its forest resources. . 
A key agency of post-war reconstruction is the Department of Planning and 


Development, established in March, 1944. Three branches are now operating: 
(1) Conservation—which deals with all natural resources except coal, oil, gas and ~ 


minerals. The Department has been concerned primarily with problems of the 


farming areas of southern Ontario. (2) Town and Community Planning—which — 
co-operates with the Department of Municipal Affairs in assisting municipalities — 
in handling problems of growth and administration. (8) Trade and Industry— 
which supplies industrial engineering services to all communities and industries 
in the Province. In conjunction with Ontario House at London, England, this — 


Branch seeks to foster post-war trade with European countries. 


Surveys.—A number of important investigations and surveys have been under- _ 
taken The Interdepartmental Committee on Conservation and Rehabilitation 
co-operated with the Dominion Advisory Committee on Reconstruction in completing __ 


a survey of the Ganaraska River region. The final report, made public on Oct. 15, 
1944, recommended a comprehensive program of soil conservation, reforestation 


and flood control, based on the entire river system. The work of this Committee s 
has been*taken over by the Conservation Branch of the Department of Planning _ 


and Development. 
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The Ontario Agricultural Commission of Inquiry was established in September, 
1943, with wide representation from farm groups. In March, 1945, it reported 
on the subjects of soil conservation, agricultural credit, education, rural organization, 
live stock and dairying and agricultural floor prices. Its recommendations in regard 
to marketing problems are still forthcoming. The Commission of Inquiry largely 
superseded the Ontario Committee on Agricultural Policy, set up in April, 1943. 

As a result of the presentation of the Report of the Ontario Mining Commission 
on Oct. 5, 1944, the Government passed enabling Legislation to implement a great 
many of its recommendations therein contained. Four provincial resident geologists 

‘are now employed by the Department. These are located at Port Arthur for the 
Thunder Bay District, Kenora for the Patricia District, Timmins for the Porcupine 
area, and Swastika for the Kirkland-Larder area. 

Announcement was made early in 1946 by the Minister of Highways that a 
road would be built in the course of the year to connect Quibell on the C.N.R. 

transcontinental line with Red Lake. A considerable increase in the number of 
_ geological parties for the 1946 field season was reported. 
A Committee on Planning, Construction and Equipment of Schools in Ontario 
was appointed in November, 1944, to inquire into, and report upon, the planning 
and equipment of schools; standard methods of construction; standards for mechan-' 
ical services; and the useful physical life of school buildings. It has issued an 
interim report upon the construction of small elementary schools and is engaged in 
the preparation of further reports on school building. 

A Royal Commission on Education, with very wide terms of reference, is 
currently conducting hearings. It has received many briefs covering a wide range 
of problems. 

Rural Electrificattion—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario has 
planned a ‘Five-Year Plan for Post-War Rural Hydro Development”’, involving an 
expenditure of about $22,000,000 by local Hydro Commissions on labour and 

_ Materials, with the Ontario Government providing a grant-in-aid to cover 50 p.c. 
of the cost. Additional rural power lines will be built to the extent of 7,000 miles; 
some 57,900 new rural customers will be served; and total expenditure by Hydro 
and power consumers will approximate $63,000,000. 
The Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee—This Committee operates 
_ under the Social Security and Rehabilitation Act, 1943. It consists of members 
_ from the various regions of the Province and its purpose is to co-ordinate the activities 
_ of local committees and to consider problems of rehabilitation that come before it. 
_ Under the Department of Education, in collaboration with the Dominion Depart- 
- ment of Labour, the Ontario Training and Re-establishment Institute is carrying 
_ on the Canadian Vocational Training Program for veterans. The Institute is at 
_ Toronto but has eight branches in other cities of the Province. 
‘ The University of Toronto is offering a number of courses especially designed 
' for veterans. Part of the activities of the University for veterans is carried on at 
_ Ajax, Ont. A special course in institutional management is being given at the 
_ University for those seeking managerial positions in hotels, restaurants and other 
F institutions that cater to the public. 
% 
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b Manitoba.—A number of agencies co-operate in formulating post-war plans 
ih for the Province:— 

€ Sub-Committee of the Cabinet—Under the chairmanship of the Premier, the 
Sub-Committee receives and considers reports from the Post-War Reconstruction 
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Committee. ‘The Chairman delivered a brief to the Dominion House of Commons — 
Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment in June, 1943. 


Post-War Reconstruction Committee.—This Committee, consisting of all Deputy — 
Ministers and an Economic Adviser, co-ordinates post-war reconstruction activities — 
of all Government Departments and initiates further studies, several of which have 
been published. An interim report for consideration by the Advisory Committee 
was submitted in May, 1945. 


Advisory Committee on Co-ordination of Post-War Planning.—Representing 
various economic groups from urban and rural Manitoba, the Committee was set 
up by Order in Council on Apr. 18, 1944, to consider submissions and undertake 
research. Its aim was the integration of the provincial reconstruction program. 
Interim reports were submitted to the Premier on Dec. 15, 1944, and Feb. 4, 1945, 
and the final report on Jan. 21, 1946. 


Special Select Committee of the Legislature-—At the 1944 Session, and re- — 
empowered at the 1945 Session, a Special Select Committee of all the Members — 
of the Legislative Assembly was constituted for the purpose of reviewing, criticizing, 
-and formulating proposals and plans and advising and assisting the Government in ~ 
the formulation of its post-war program. q 


Joint University Studies.—In 1941, at the request of the Governor of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and the Premier of Manitoba, the University of Minnesota and the University 
of Manitoba, together, investigated the effects of alternative peace settlements 
upon the economies of the Canadian Prairie Provinces and the central northwest — 
region of the United States. Two reports have been published. 


Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission.—Appointed in June, 1942, the 
Commission reported in favour of an extensive program of farm electrification. The — 
recommendations of the Commission have been put to test by the Manitoba Power 
Commission and found to be substantially correct. (Report has been published.) 


An extensive program of post-war projects has been prepared by the Govern- 
ment; for details see p. 856 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Saskatchewan.—A Department of Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare was set up in 1944 but was replaced on Nov. 2, 1944, by the Department of 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. This Department has two divisions—Recon- — 
struction and Rehabilitation. 


The Division of Reconstruction has the function of co-operating in any program — 
that may be under consideration by the Dominion Government, and of initiating 
projects contemplated by the Government of Saskatchewan looking to the permanent — 
development of the Province and to the raising of the standard of living of the 
people. Under this Division are:— 


(1) Committee on Rural Housing which has presented its report and as a result two © 
bulletins, ‘‘A Guide to Farm Home Planning and Modernization’’ and ‘‘Modernizing 
Farm Homes’’, are available for distribution. These bulletins contain plans of the 

-type of home most suited to farm conditions as well as plans showing systems of 
water supply and sewage disposal. 


(2) Committee on Rural Electrification which is studying the whole question of rural — 


electrification and the distribution of power to small hamlets and villages not yet — 
provided with this service. ; 
(3) Committee on Co-operative Farming which has presented an interim report on a — 
practical program of co-operative farm development. 3 
(4) An investigational laboratory is in operation for the purpose of testing various | 
natural resources of the Province for industrial use. 
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In addition to the establishment of the Department of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation other legislation in the field of reconstruction was passed at the 
sessions of 1944 and 1945. Saskatchewan legislation included measures concerning 
health, labour, education and agriculture. 


Industrial Reconstruction—A Department of Co-operation and Co-operative 
Development was established which is setting up a research service to inquire into 
the methods of operation of co-operative enterprise. 


The Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial Development is empowered 
to take over any mine or quarry, mining machinery, lumber mill, or building machin- 
ery, dam, etc., which are being or can be used for the duvelopment of water power, 
and to operate them in the interest of the Province; also to develop and utilize the 
resources of the Province which are still Crown property. The Government has 
already purchased a power company and other basic manufacturing enterprises and 
is planning to increase tke scope of its activities. 


The Provincial Treasurer is empowered to create a Reconstruction and Reha- © 
bilitation Fund of up to $5,000,000 (in addition to amounts that may be appropriated 


_ by the Legislature for reconstruction and rehabilitation) to meet capital expenditures. 


A $1,000,000 issue of 3 p.c. industrial development bonds has been over-subscribed. 


Details of the rehabilitation program are given at pp. 857-858 of the 1945 Canada 
Year Book. 


Crown Companies.—A Crown Corporation in the right of the Province known 
as the Saskatchewan Reconstruction Corporation was established in 1945, under the 
Department of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, for the purpose of dealing with 
War Assets Corporation in the purchase of surplus war materials and Air Force 
buildings which might be made available in the Province of Saskatchewan. This 
Corporation has extended its activities to include the establishment of a machine 
shop and repair depot where a staff of war veterans is employed in overhauling 
and repairing equipment purchased from War Assets Corporation before it is turned 


- over for use by the various Departments of the Saskatchewan Government and 


co-operative organizations and municipalities. This shop also does repair work on 
automotive equipment owned by the Saskatchewan Government. 


A Crown Corporation known as the Saskatchewan Reconstruction Housing 
Corporation was organized to provide an immediate and efficient method of using 
Air Force buildings for temporary housing purposes. To date, 200 dwelling units 
have been provided together with barrack accommodation for at least 1,000 service 
personnel taking vocational and educational training. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Committee, set up on Mar. 
30, 1943, conducted investigations into the provincial economy and its post-war 
problems through sub-committees on agriculture, education, finance, industry, 
natural resources, public works and social welfare. Also assisting were the Research 


Council of Alberta and the Post-War Survey Management Committee. 


Implementation of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee’s recommendations 
is the responsibility of the new Department of Economic Affairs, or of other appro- 
priate Departments of Government. The Department of Economic Affairs, 
established at the 1945 Session of the Legislature, was empowered to initiate and 
sponsor projects designed to aid in rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
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In a brief to the Dominion House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction — 
and Re-establishment, the Premier of Alberta outlined a potential $250,000,000 
program that feasibly could be undertaken to provide social services, roads, bridges, 
housing and irrigation projects. . 

Among recommendations of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee so far 
acted upon are those pertaining to normal-school training as a branch of university 
work leading to a degree; appointment of a Veterans Welfare and Advisory Com- 
mission; appointment of the Alberta Power Commission and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board; enactment of new apprenticeship laws; and the establishment of a new 
Department of Public Welfare. Also established is the Veterans Land Settlement 
Scheme, which provides veterans with half-section farms on nominal crop-rental 
terms prior to the granting of clear title. Veterans qualifying are given cash grants 
by the Dominion Government under the Veterans Land Act. 


At the 1946 Session of the Legislature, provision was made for the Department 
of Economic Affairs to establish branches concerned with housing and cultural 
welfare. 

In 19438, the Post-War Reconstruction Fund Act appropriated $1,000,000 
for future projects. In subsequent years, this amount was raised to $5,000,000, 
and in 1946 a start was made on a program of road and highway development, 
utilizing these monies. The post-war program now under way is a broad one and 
includes industrial expansion, educational benefits, a province-wide health and 
hospitalization scheme, extension of cultural and recreational activities, housing 
assistance in towns, cities and on farms, and a general up-grading of life and living 
in the Province. 


British Columbia.—The following organizations have been established by 
the Government of British Columbia in the field of reconstruction: the Bureau of 
Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction, which in 1944 replaced the Post-War 
Rehabilitation Council under the Committee of the Executive Council; the Inter- 
departmental Advisory Committee on Industrial Development and Rehabilitation; 
and the British Columbia Industrial and Scientific Research Council: 


Bureau of Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction—This Bureau has been 
set up by the Province to co-ordinate all Provincial services concerned in post-war 
activities; and to collaborate with Dominion Departments and other provinces, 
municipal councils, and with private enterprise, with a view to formulating plans to 
create and maintain productive employment and to develop the human and material 
resources of the Province. 


As a result of an intensive survey, the Bureau of Post-War Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction, through ten Regional Advisory Committees, has listed in printed 


bulletin form (546) carefully investigated small businesses, trades and professional - 


_ openings throughout the Province. These bulletins have been distributed to all 
Dominion and provinciai rehabilitation officials concerned. 


A Regional Planning Division of the Bureau has been established for the 
purpose of co-ordinating information both in the Departments and in the ten 
regional divisions of the Province regarding the resources and requirements of the 
various regions. 


Interdeparimental Advisory Committee on Industrial Development.—This Com- — 
mittee functions as a clearing house for administrative problems in the field of indus- 
trial development in which the interests of the various Departments are concerned. 
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It works with the Bureau of Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction in an 
advisory capacity. A Sub-Committee on Reconversion of Industry has been 
appointed which has sponsored special surveys in various industries to study the 
problems of reconversion ; sub-committees on industry inquiries have also been 
set up in several regional areas of the Province. 


A British Columbia Industrial and Scientific Research Council.—The Council acts 
as a clearing house to: (1) co-ordinate the work of research units and avoid duplica- 
tion; (2) initiate and generate new research work; (3) relate research work to other 
problems of industrial rehabilitation in the post-war period; (4) apply the results 
of research to the creation of new industries and trade-expansion programs. 
Research problems studied by the Council are undertaken on the recommendation 
of one of five Technical Advisory Committees, namely: agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 

_ Imining and metallurgy, and power and irrigation. An Industries Advisory Committee 
has been formed to ensure industrial application for the research projects of the 
Technical Advisory Committees, to provide assistance for existing secondary indus- 

- tries, and to aid in the establishment of new industries in the Province. 


Post-War Program.—Some of the specific projects already approved or under 
consideration are as foilows:— 


‘Electrification A Hydro-Electric Power Commission has been established 

consisting of three members. The Commission is authorized to acquire and con- 

_ solidate companies now serving communities and to develop power throughout the 

_ Province. To date, $20,000,000 has been allocated for this purpose. The Com- 

' mission has already acquired several power companies. Contracts have been let 

for the general development program at Campbell River, B.C., covering expenditures 
of $2,294,945 for the extension of rural electrification on Vancouver Island. 


Public Works.—The largest appropriation, $22,850,000, in the history of the 
. Province, for intended expenditure during 1946, includes: Uncompleted contracts, 
¢ $600,000; Kootenay Lake ferry, road and landing, $750,000; Peace River con- 
y nection, $6,000,000; Hope—Princeton highway, $5,000,000; capital development, 
$5,000,000; new institutional buildings, or additions to existing ones, $1,700,000; 
to complete approved buildings, or those structures for which tenders have been 
received, $2,950,000; and for ordinary public works expenditures, $268,033. 


5 Agriculture.—Soil surveys have been carried out over more than 3,651,000 
: acres and 275,000 acres have been mapped and surveyed in a continuing land 
utilization survey. The Government has been authorized to reserve 1,000,000 
_ acres of Crown lands which will be granted to British Columbia veterans settling 
on farms under the Dominion Veterans’ Land Act; an extra appropriation of $70,000 
has been granted for increased horticultural services, additional technical staff for 
the Live-Stock Branch, extra agricultural development, and land clearing and 
_ additional stumping-powder rebates. 


Education.—The Government has authorized $95,000 for urban occupational 
training and students aid; $148,900 for rehabilitation training; $2,446,000 a year 
_ to implement recommendations of the Cameron report on education costs; $302,128 
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for University of British Columbia on account of new faculties and to provide for 
a vastly increased enrolment; $800,000 for grants to meet one-half the construction 
costs of new schools; $75,000 for emergency accommodation at the University of 
British Columbia for war veterans, and $25,000 for a war memorial gymnasium; 
$500,000 for a new industrial school for boys near Nanaimo; and $800,000 for a 
new university physics laboratory on which work has started. 
Mining.—The Department of Mines is authorized to make grants to prospectors 
up to $500. ‘Training schools for prospectors have been authorized and $150,000 
for mining roads and trails. } | 
Health.—Additional grants are provided: $316,938 for social assistance; 
$155,329 for the Board of Health and management of hospitals; $265,185 to care 
for mentally deficient persons; $2,600,000 to aid in construction of new hospitals; 
and $150,000 for a new home for nurses at Tranquille Sanatorium. 
Lands and Forests——The Department of Lands and Forests is to receive 
$650,685 to implement, in part, recommendations of the Sloan Commission. 


Public Works.—The Government is authorized to borrow up to $15,000,000 
for the creation of a fund to be used for post-war reconstruction in the Province. 


Slum Clearance.—A sum of $500,000 is set aside to assist municipalities” to 
take advantage of the Dominion legislation on slum clearance. 
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For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers, factory and jobbers quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently very sensitive. 
They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices may be strongly influenced by local conditions and are less 
sensitive. There is ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation 
and its wholesale counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point 
of view, however, because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with 
measurements of income, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the com- 
munity. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD, 1945-46} 


The functions of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board are to keep down prices 
and living costs and to promote an adequate supply and orderly distribution of 
essential civilian goods and services. The activities of the Board up to the end of 
1944 are outlined in previous issues of the Canada Year Book. This article deals 
with developments in 1945 and the first four months of 1946, and outlines the 
problems facing the Board in the transition from war to peace. Since conditions 
are changing rapidly much of the material may no longer be applicable at the time 
of publication. Changes in the controls over the distribution of goods in short 
supply are described in the Chapter on Internal Trade (pp. 574-578). A more 
comprehensive account of the Board’s activities may be found in the four Reports 
to Parliament (King’s Printer, Ottawa). 


Price Control.—The end of the War and the period of reconversion from war 
to peace necessitated important changes in the application of price control, though 
it did not mean that the need for controls had passed. There were still serious 
shortages of goods in relation to the demand, production costs had in many instances 
risen substantially, and prices in other countries were relatively high and rising. 
Controls were, therefore, still needed to prevent an inflationary spiral of prices and 
costs. 


* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this Chapter have been revised by H. F. Greenway, 
M.B.E., M.A., Chief, Prices Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes 
statistics on: Wholesale and Retail Prices and Services; Cost of Living; Prices of Securities and Bond Yields. 
For a complete list of the publications of this Branch see Chapter XX XII, Section I, under Internal Trade. 


{ Prepared by the Research Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Some of the shortages in Canada reflected the world-wide shortages of basic 
necessities that were brought into sharp relief by the end of the War. To help meet 
the urgent requirements of liberated countries and the United Kingdom, Canada 
restricted the domestic supply of such foodstuffs as meat and cereals. World short- 
ages also affected Canada’s supplies of such imports as textiles, sugar, oils and fats. 


In other fields, such as metal goods, the decline of war production did, of course, 
open the way for an expansion of civilian supplies. But progress was slow owing 
to the delays involved in reconverting plants, to bottlenecks in the supply of 
materials and components, and to industrial disputes. Shortages and strikes in 
the United States seriously affected Canada’s progress in reconversion because 
of this country’s dependence on United States for materials and parts. 

While supplies of goods were restricted, the actual and potential demand was 
at a record peak. Personal incomes showed little change from their high wartime 
level and the rate of spending continued to increase as the rate of saving decreased 
and some people drew on their accumulated wartime savings. There was thus a 
continuing gap between supply and demand which sustained the pressures toward 
inflation. 

Inflationary pressures were also sustained by the continuance of higher pro- 
duction costs. Firms that had been engaged in war production were returning to 
the production of peacetime goods under cost conditions substantially different 
from those of 1941. Firms that had been able to absorb cost increases on their 
civilian products because of profitable war contracts were now deprived of this 
source of revenue. Continuing shortages of materials and labour meant that 
possible factors making for lower costs were slow to assert themselves. 


In view of the persistence of these inflationary pressures, price control and 
some of the other war-imposed controls had to be continued well into the period 
of transition. The necessary powers to continue needed emergency controls until 
approximately the end of 1946 were embodied in the National Emergency Transi- 
tional Powers Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1946. Price control did not, 
however, operate in the same way as it had during the War; it was adapted to the 
needs of the new economic environment, and steps were taken in the direction of 
the ultimate goal of removing all wartime controls. 


The war effort had absorbed so much of Canada’s manpower and productive 
resources that it had not only ensured full employment but had actually required a 
curtailment of non-essential civilian activity. Price control, which covered chiefly 
the civilian sector of the economy, could adhere quite rigidly to the “‘basic period”’ 
principle. Maximum prices were generally established at the levels prevailing 
in the ‘“‘basic period”—Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941—and in considering applications 
for price adjustments the essentiality of the products was taken into account as 
well as the over-all financial position of the applying firm or industry. With the 
end of hostilities, however, production was no longer underwritten by huge Govern- 
ment expenditures, and the maintenance of employment depended on the prompt 
expansion of production for civilian markets, which in turn depended greatly on 
the existence of adequate incentives. Under these conditions too rigid an adherence 
to basic period standards might, in certain cases, have obstructed production and 
employment. ‘Thus, while over-all financial need remained the determining factor 
in considering applications for price adjustments, the Board had to take into account 
prospective as well as past earnings and had to be prepared to give prompt decisions 
in which the elements of judgment and estimation necessarily played an important 
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part. For example, in determining the amount of relief required in a particular 
case, consideration had to be given to probable costs and volume of production for 
the coming year, factors that were inevitably subjects of opinion and judgment 
rather than established fact. In addition, the Board could no longer make a 
clear distinction between essential and non-essential production in the application 
of pricing policy, since, in terms of employment, most forms of production became 
desirable with the shift to peacetime activities. Finally, in the interests of main- 
taining desirable production the Board had also to be prepared to consider limited 
price adjustments to meet losses which could be shown to exist in the production 
of significant lines of goods even when over-all financial need could not be established. 


Price Adjustments.—In a number of industries the cancellation of war con- 
tracts brought into clear relief substantial increases in costs which had remained 
hidden during the War, either because the goods in question had not been produced 
or because a large volume of war work had enabled manufacturers to absorb cost 
increases on their civilian output. At the same time it was difficult to estimate 
prospective costs of production of goods which had not been produced in volume 
often for some years. The problem of establishing maximum prices as closely in 
accord with basic period values as was practicable under prospective cost conditions 
was thus a very difficult one. The Board was, however, assisted considerably by 
the Government’s action in reducing or eliminating certain taxes. Excise taxes 
on automobiles, cameras, record players and radios were reduced and the excise 
tax on electrical and gas appliances and.fixtures was removed. ‘The sales tax on 
building materials and production goods was removed and the war exchange tax was 
completely eliminated. The removal of these taxes provided substantial leeway 
for the absorption of increased costs within the framework of basic period prices. 
Even so, a considerable number of price adjustments were still required. Many 
of them were made on an individual basis, where particular firms could show the 
need for them. Some adjustments, however, were made on an industry-wide 
basis, and the more important of these are discussed briefly below. 


On Apr. 1, 1946, the maximum prices of iron and steel and their products were 
increased by amounts approximately equivalent to $5 per ton of steel ingot. The 
increase was necessitated by the loss of war contracts which had, during the War, 
enabled the iron and steel industry to sell to civilian markets at basic period prices 
in spite of serious increases in production costs. The manufacturers using iron and 
steel in their products were, with some important exceptions, permitted to pass on 
the price increases. In the farm machinery industry, relief had also to be provided 
since it was affected directly by the loss of war contracts and since on the products 
of this industry there were no war excise taxes to be removed or reduced. 


Maximum prices of pulp and paper products were also increased on Apr. 1, 1946. 
Increases ranged from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. for paper and paperboard and from 5 p.c. 
to 8 p.c. for converted products, but it was expected that at the retail level increases 
would be negligible. The price adjustments were necessitated by increased costs 
and they also had the effect of correcting inequities resulting from the uneven 
distribution of exports, which were never under price control. 


Price increases were also authorized for furniture, and for butter, pork and cer- 
tain other foods. It was emphasized, however, that these adjustments did not 
mean a weakening of anti-inflation controls, but rather a gradual and planned 
policy of adjustment to post-war conditions. 
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While some price adjustments were necessary if the expansion of civilian output 
was not to be retarded, this expansion also provided the basis for the ultimate 
decline of inflationary pressures. With the end of the War, genuine progress could 
be made in overcoming the shortages of civilian goods and equipment. Moreover, 
it was possible to look forward to a decline in costs in some directions as more 
skilled labour became available for civilian production, as shipping costs declined, 
as expensive substitute materials and abnormal sources of supply could be gradually 
dispensed with, and as civilian production increased towards full capacity. It 
was apparent, therefore, that the need for anti-inflation controls would eventually 
disappear, and plans were made for gradual decontrol. 


~Removal of Subsidies.—Since subsidies had to be removed before returning 
to a free price structure, their use was gradually reduced. All outstanding subsidy 
arrangements were reviewed with the aim of reducing or eliminating them at the 
earliest feasible time, even at the cost of some moderate price increases. With the 
end of the War, improved shipping conditions, the elimination of war risk insurance 
and the opening up of more economical sources of supply all combined to reduce the 
need for import subsidies,on a number of products. The most significant item 
affected was petroleum, and during 1945 it became possible to eliminate com- 
pletely subsidies on all petroleum imports except those entering the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Other import and domestic subsidies, however, had been necessitated by cost 
increases which were likely to persist indefinitely, and which therefore had to be 
recognized sooner or later in the price structure. A considerable number of sub- 
sidies of this type were removed in 1945 and 1946, involving some price increases. 
For example, the subsidies on imported wool were removed (except for those on wool 
tops, worsted fabrics and yarns from unusual sources of supply) and subsidies on 
imported cotton were reduced appreciably (by about one-third at the time). These 
changes necessitated some moderate increases in the maximum retail prices of 
clothing and other textiles, though the system of price control was tightened in the 
whole textile field to ensure that the increases were limited only to the permissible 
amounts. The subsidy on petroleum products imported into the Prairie Provinces 
was reduced and maximum prices of petroleum products were increased. This 
subsidy had been necessitated by a shift to more distant sources of supply, and there 
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was no prospect of any early reduction in the costs of such imports. On June 1, 1946, — q ; 


the consumer milk subsidy of two cents per quart was eliminated and control over 
milk prices was returned to the Provincial Governments. 


Import and Export Pricing Problems.—The problem of removing import 
subsidies was closely related to other problems arising from the relatively low 
Canadian price level which was largely the result of Canada’s success in keeping 
prices down during the War. The fact that Canadian prices had risen less than 
prices in many other countries tended to discourage imports. As the United 
Kingdom and other countries began to rebuild their trade, it became clear that a 
variety of imports from such countries would not be available at prices in line with 
those prevailing in the basic period. It was not feasible to bridge the gap between 
import costs and domestic ceilings by subsidy except in the case of essentials, since 
this would have been inconsistent with the policy of subsidy removal discussed above, 
and would have meant a rapidly increasing volume of subsidy payments as imports 
increased. 
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To some extent the problem was met by permitting price increases on imported 
goods which had formerly sold at lower prices than comparable goods made in 
Canada, or imported from other countries. This technique of “levelling up” was 
applied to a number of items which the United Kingdom was again able to supply. 
While such adjustments, combined with the acceptance of narrowed margins by 
Canadian importers and distributors, increased the range of goods that could be 
imported, their application was necessarily limited. A greater change in the 
method of pricing imports was necessary to permit the entry of goods which were 
beginning to be offered by countries where the War had resulted in pronounced 
increases in costs of production. A new procedure applicable to imports from a 
specified list of countries was therefore approved by the Government early in 1946. 
Under the new system, prices were to be fixed, on application by importers, at levels 
covering the cost of the goods but providing for some reduction in the normal margins 
of importers and dealers. This changed procedure was limited to imports from the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France and other allied countries in Europe, China, 
India, Burma and Ceylon. The impact of the War on the economies of these 
countries had been severe and their price structures had risen to a point where 
many of their traditional exports could not be imported for sale in Canada at basic- 
period prices. 


A major change in import subsidy policy was made in January, 1946. Until 
that time all imports of consumer goods had been eligible for subsidy consideration 
unless specifically declared ineligible. In keeping with the Government’s policy 
of reducing and eliminating subsidies in the transition period, this procedure was 
reversed and all imports were declared ineligible for subsidy unless specifically de- 
clared eligible. A new statement on import subsidy policy was therefore issued. 
In general terms the revised statement left’a substantial number of basic foodstuffs, 
clothing and fuel eligible for subsidy consideration. But durable goods, household 
furniture, hardware, plumbing materials, drugs and supplies used by farmers and 
fishermen (with some very important exceptions such as fertilizer. and feed ingredi- 
ents, binder twine and fishing nets) were no longer included on the eligible list. 
Importers of the goods which were excluded from subsidy by the new policy could, 
of course, apply for price adjustments in the usual way. 


The difference of price levels between Canada and other countries also created 
problems in the case of goods that were important in Canada’s exports. Since 
exports were not under price control and higher prices could be obtained for many 
goods in the United States and other markets, the domestic supply of many articles 
had to be protected by continued export control. In the period of reconversion, 
while shortages still prevailed, a balance had to be struck between the development 
of export markets and the needs of the domestic consumer, involving continuous 
co-operation between the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. ; 


Suspension of Price Ceilings.—An important experimental step in the 
direction of the removal of price control was taken in February, 1946, with the 
suspension of price control in regard to a number of goods. The articles affected 
were mostly non-staple commodities, and included cosmetics, jewellery, books, 
games, novelties, millinery, drugs, tobacco products and other items, as well as a 
number of services. The list of goods had been carefully selected and supply 
conditions with regard to most of them were such that no serious price increases 
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were expected. Most of the articles were of minor importance in the family budget, 
and in a number of cases it was becoming questionable if the effort and expense of 
effective administration would be commensurate with the benefits derived. 


Price ceilings were suspended and not eliminated, so that they could be reim- 
posed if unreasonable increases occurred. A survey of prices in the principal cities, 
taken before the suspension and repeated periodically thereafter, showed that there 
had been few significant price increases, except in the case of silverware which 
reflected the higher price of silver itself. 


Supply Controls.—As indicated above, there were still severe shortages in 
Canada in the period of reconversion, but civilian production was increasing and, 
in contrast to the war situation, the aim of Government policy was to encourage the 
rapid expansion of civilian activity. Wartime controls which had restricted or 
prohibited particular kinds of civilian production were therefore not suited to the : 
changed conditions of the transition period. Most of these controls were removed 
before the end of the War; their removal began in the latter half of 1944 and shortly 
after V-E Day very few of them remained. Where production of essential civilian 
goods was inadequate, reliance was placed upon positive measures designed to 
‘increase the type of production needed (e.g., the directive program for textiles, 
see p. 576) rather than upon negative restrictions. 

The Prices Board also co-operated with other departments in gradually removing 
emergency restrictions on external trade, though a number of controls over exports 
had to be retained, as indicated above, in order to protect essential domestic needs 
and to maintain effective price control. The Board did, however, recommend the 
removal of export control over a number of commodities which were becoming 
available in adequate quantities. The Board also worked closely with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce in establishing export allocations for commodities 
in short supply, (e.g., lumber and textile products). 


In the fields of food and textiles, where the most serious shortages continued 
in the reconversion period, the Board maintained important supply and distribution 
controls (see pp. 574-578). World demand for Canadian pulp and paper products 
increased sharply with the end of the War, and some controls over exports and over 
the allocation of supplies to domestic uses had to be continued. Control over 
newsprint and pulp exports was abandoned at the end of 1945, but the domestic — 
allocation of pulp, newsprint, other papers and paperboard remained under a — 
simplified form of control. While most simplification. and standardization orders 
were withdrawn, the orders standardizing weights and grades of fine papers and 
paperboard remained as a means of ensuring maximum production. 


The shortages of building materials became increasingly serious in 1945, owing 
to labour shortages and to the high volume of construction. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board assisted manufacturers in obtaining labour and, in some cases, 
authorized price adjustments to stimulate production. In January, 1946, responsi- 
bility for the supply of building materials was transferred to the Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply. 

In the sphere of metal goods all Prices Board controls were removed except 
the restrictions on the use of metal containers, which were necessitated by the 
continuing shortage of tin. As a result of the serious supply problems in steel 
arising from the steel and coal strikes early in 1946, the Steel Control, which had 
been disbanded in 1943 was reinstated in the Department of Reconstruction and 
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Rentals and Shelter.—During 1945 the shortage of housing became an 
increasingly serious problem as returning veterans sought to ‘set up households and 
as families that had been doubling up during the War looked for separate accom- 
modation. While housing construction was on a scale comparable to that of the 
pre-depression years, it was hampered by shortages of building materials and labour 
and could only very gradually meet the large backlog of deficiencies left by the 
the low level of construction in the depression and in some of the war years. 


Eviction Control.—In these circumstances continued control over rentals 
was essential if drastic increases were to be prevented. Since the over-all ceiling 
on rentals was imposed, rent control has been associated with the protection of 
tenants against arbitrary eviction, and indeed, without such protection, maximum 
rentals could scarcely have been enforced. The eviction control regulations were 
tightened drastically in July, 1945. Previously the regulations had provided that a 
landlord wishing to secure possession of his property could do so in certain circum- 
stances on giving the tenant six months’ notice. The right of eviction on monthly 
or weekly tenancies was subject to the further provision that the tenant could not 
be evicted in the winter months, October to April. As the housing shortage intensi- 
fied, rented dwellings were sold in increasing numbers for occupancy by the pur- 
chaser, who then gave the requisite notice to vacate to the tenant. The number 
of these notices mounted rapidly and by the early summer of 1945 the prospect of 
widespread evictions had created a serious social problem. In the City of Toronto 
alone, there were some 3,500 notices to vacate maturing in the three summer months, 
in Vancouver there were 1,100, in Winnipeg 700. Many of these notices had been 
served upon families or dependents of service men, a great number of whom were 
still overseas, and it was recognized that alternative accommodation for the many 
thousands of people involved simply did not exist. In this emergency situation, 
the Government instructed the Prices Board to extend the existing system of evic- 
tion control by imposing a complete “freeze”? upon all leases covering housing 
accommodation. Accordingly, landlords of self-contained accommodation were 
prevented for an indefinite period from serving notices to vacate on well-behaved 
tenants. All such outstanding notices were suspended, and in such cases provision 
was made whereby the landlord could appeal to a Court of Rental Appeals, the 
decision on the appeal being based on an assessment of the relative burden of hard- 
ship involved. 


This “freeze” did not apply to notices given where the landlord intended to 
subdivide the property so as to accommodate more people. Nor did it apply to a 
veteran wishing to return to his home which he owned before enlistment, or returning 
to accommodation owned by a member of his immediate family. For these latter 
cases special regulations were made enabling the veterans to recover the accommoda- 
tion. 


In the case of commercial accommodation, the end of the War and the needs of 
the reconversion period required certain relaxations in the eviction control regula- 
tions to ensure that these controls would not obstruct the expansion of peacetime 
business and employment. During 1945 a landlord of commercial accommodation 
requiring it for his own use had to give the tenant six months’ notice, and could 
do so only if he himself had been forced to vacate accommodation in which he had 
been carrying on his business. To meet the requirements of the transition period 
a new code was put into effect in December defining various circumstances in 


_ which a landlord could recover possession of his property in the normal way. The 
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most important of these is the case where the new occupant of the accommodation 
will be able to make a better use of the land (e.g., the replacement of a parking lot 
by a substantial building). Some of the other conditions laid down in the code are 
as follows: where the new occupant will be able to provide substantially more 
employment of a permanent character than the existing tenant; where suitable 
alternative accommodation is available for the tenant; where the landlord or his 
son formerly conducted a business which was interrupted as a result of wartime 
conditions and now wishes to re-establish himself in business. Many hundreds 
of decisions have already been made under this code which, it is believed, have 
assisted materially in the expansion of peacetime enterprise. 


Emergency Shelter.—Emergency Shelter Administrators were appointed 
at the beginning of 1945 in Halifax, N.S., Ottawa, Ont., Hull, Que., Toronto, Ont., 
Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Vancouver, B.C., and Victoria, B.C., to promote 
the utilization of dwelling space to the best advantage. The movement of families 
into these congested areas was controlled by a permit system, and surveys of vacant 
dwellings and other available space were undertaken. 


By the fall of the year the system of permit control had to be abandoned since 
demobilized service men and ex-warworkers seeking civilian employment could not 
be barred from admission to the main industrial centres. By that time serious 
overcrowding was no longer confined to the major cities but had spread to all areas, 
and the sphere of the Emergency Shelter Administration was expanded to cover the 
whole Dominion. By September 15, 1945, every province had been declared an 
Emergency Shelter area and Emergency Shelter Officers were appointed for the 
various Regional Offices of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The duties of these 
officers were primarily to assist municipalities in dealing with their housing problems, 
making use of certain emergency powers which the municipalities did not have. 


At the end of 1945 responsibility for the Emergency Shelter Administration 
was transferred from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the newly esiep 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada cover the period dating from Con- 
federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of 
this interval, followed by a gradual advance for a period of 16 years prior to 
the outbreak of war in 1914; from an average of 43-6 in 1897, the general wholesale 
index (1926 =100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 64-4 in July, 1914. 
By the end of the War in November, 1918, this index had reached 132-8, and it 
continued upward to a post-war inflationary peak of 164-3 in May, 1920. The 
subsequent deflationary period lasted about two years, and between 1922 and 1929 
price levels remained in comparative stability. Annual averages in this interval 
held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 for 1929. For the four years 
following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe that prices fell to the level 
of those of 1913. In February, 1933, the wholesale index touched an extreme low 
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of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular recovery then continued until 
1937, but the highest point reached, 87-6 in July, 1937, was substantially below the 
1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market in 1938, along with fairly general 
depression in other markets, carried wholesale price levels just prior to the out- 
break of war in 1939 down to about eleven points above the 1913 level. The August, 
1939, index of 72-3 marked the extreme low of a two-year decline. The movement 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
IN TWO WAR PERIODS 
1926=!100 


1915 1916 1917 19]8 1919 1920 192) 1922 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


of prices prior to the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 was quite different, therefore, 
from that which preceded the War of 1914-18. The relatively low level of prices 
in August, 1939, probably influenced the sharper initial advance at the outbreak 
of war. However, during 1940 price levels steadied and showed no sign of a steep 
increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in wartime production had 
made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodities and, at the end of 
1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which stocks exceeded 
predictable requirements. ‘The introduction of general price control in December, 
1941, followed a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 11-0 p.c. as compared 
with 3-1 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of control is indicated by the fact that 
percentage increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-7 and 5-7 for the years 
1942 and 1948, respectively, while the December, 1944, index remained the same as 
the December, 1943, figure. The December, 1945, index of 103-9 was 11-1 p.c. above 
that for December, 1941, when price control became generally effective. By that 


_ time, the gradual removal of wartime price controls had been commenced. 
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- 1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1913-45, with Monthly 
Index Numbers, (1942-45 


(1926=100) 
ANNUAL INDEX Montuuy INDEx 
Year | Index | -yegr | Index Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. 
64-0 10S Oeneae 86-6 VeaMUa rye veel o et 94-] 97-1 102-5 102-9 
65-5 TOS hac 72-1 February........ 94-6 97-5 102-7 103-0 
70-4 OS Dee 66-7 March Sasser: 95-0 98-6 103-0 103-1 
84-3 198370 67-1 Aprilwie. ste. oe 95-0 99-0 102-9 103-3 
114-3 1034s. 71-6 Vain aett cm ercreen: 95-2 99-3 102-5 103-6 
127-4 AGS sere 72-1 JUNE She ile we Lae 95-8 99-6 102-5 104-0 
134-0 LOSG ates 74-6 Sulyewns peices: 96-0 100-1 102-5 104-6 
155-9 FOS 7s ees 84-6 NTIGUIS tee aee ee ie 95-5 100-4 102-3 104-0 
110-0 LOSSe aie 78-6 September....... 95-8 101-1 102-3 103-3 
97-3 TO8O es 75-4 October... e..8 96-6 101-9 102-3 103-6 
98-0 1940) 2. 82-9 November...... 96-9 102-4 102-4 103-9 
99-4 LOA eres 90-0 December....... 97-0 102-5 102-5 103-9 
102-6 1942... 95-6 
100-0 1LOAB one 100-0 
97-7 1944..... 102-5 
96-4 19455258: 103:6 
95-6 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Significant Years, 
1913-45, with Monthly Figures, 1945 


(1926=100) 
Raw and |Fully and Building 
General Con- Pro- Partly | Chiefly | Canadian and Indus- 
Year and Month | Whole- sumer ducers’ Manu- Manu- Farm Con- . trial 
sale Goods Goods | factured | factured | Products | struction | Materials 
Goods Goods Materials 
HOLS oo en mecien Os as 64-0 62-0 67-7 63-8 64-8 64-1 67-0 - 
LOZ Foe RY RR 155-9 136-1 164-3 154-1 156°5 160-6 144-0 ~ 
ROD Ae Cletus Rie (5M 97-3 96-9 98-8 94-7 100-4 88-0 108-7 - 
1G 20 a eee N citing wee 95-6 94-7 96-1 97-5 93-0 100-8 99-0 91-8 
VOSS renee Gael ke 67-1 71-1 63-1 56-6 70-2 51-0 78°3 54-1 
1G BOF een ee ae 75-4 75-9 70-4 67°5 75-3 64-3 89-7 69-0 
LOBOS ever cps tes 82-9 83-4 78°7 75°3 81-5 67-1 95-6 79-0 
PORE eh. ir amen 90-0 91-1 83-6 81-8 88-8 71-2 107- 87-3 
bh Pg ea oe eee ere: Atk 95-6 95-6 88-3 90-1 91-9 82-5 115-2 94-2 
UG 4S Bee eine ey eee 100-0 97-0 95-1 99-1 93-1 95-9 121-2 97-6 
O44 me ela Soa or se 102-5 97-4 99-9 104-0 93-6 102-9 127-3 99-8 
OAS: Helen onets fieo 103-6 98-1 100-7 105-6 94-0 105-5 127-3 99-8 
1945 
VANUAT Veet eee te 102-9 97-4 100-4 104-4 93-8 104-5 127-6 100-2 
HebEUArY cece ies: 103-0 97-5 100-4 104-5 93-8 104-7 127-8 100-1 
Marchitae eae ee 103-1 97-5 100-6 104-6 93-7 105-1 127-8 100-4 
AD EV a mn Seem oe: 103-3 97-6 101-0 104-7 94-2 105-4 127-6 100-4 
Mia yi i eae ee ae 103-6 98-0 101-0 105-5 94-0 104-7 127-0 99-9 
Junta sic. eee 104-0 98-2 101-3 106-6 93-9 105-8 127-0 — 100- 
Sialyttben .ce.1. eee 104-6 99-2 100-9 107-4 94-0 108-0 127-0 100-1 
Auguste. foo eae. 104-0 98-7 100-6 106-6 94-0 105-9 127-0 99-8 
September........ 103-3 97-9 100-3 105-2 94-0 103-5 | 127-0 9974 
Octobers©. ane 103-6 98-3 100-3 105-6 94-1 105-6 127-0 98-7 
November........ 103-9 98-6 100-4 106-0 94-3 106-2 127-2 99-2 
December......... 103-9 98-4 101-1 106-0 94-3 106- -127°3 99-6 
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Section 2.—Cost of Living 


A consolidation of official cost-of-living indexes was made in 1940 when the 
index shown at p. 863, on the base 1935-39 =100, replaced the Bureau of Statistics’ 
preceding series on the base 1926=100, and also the Dominion Department of 
Labour’s index on the base 1913=100. The Bureau’s present index reflects changes 
in a fixed budget covering retail prices of commodities, services and shelter costs 
based upon the expenditure experience of 1,439 urban wage-earner families in the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1938. The record completed by these families was especially 
designed to provide budget data necessary for the accurate compilation of a cost- 
of-living index. This index reflects changes in the cost of the same level of living 
and no account is taken of shifting planes of living because of changes in economic 
circumstances, e.g., variations in income or direct taxation, or because of changing 
ages or variation in numbers of persons in the family. The basis of selecting families 


for the 1938 expenditure survey is described in the 1941 Year Book at | 8 raw erat 


Further particulars of the methodology employed and a summary of the results 
of the Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures Investigation are given at pp. 


_ 819-821 in the 1940 Year Book. The detailed findings appear in a report entitled 


“Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-38’. 


The cost-of-living index budget does not represent a minimum standard of living; 
it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typical wage-earner 
families. 


It is important to remember that the index measures changes in the costs of 
the same level of living from month to month and year to year. The significance 
of this is at once apparent after comparing the rise in the index during the three 
and one-half years ended June, 1944, with the rise in average weekly earnings of 
industrial workers. In that period the cost-of-living index rose barely 2 p.c., 
while the average weekly wage received by workers in eight leading industries 
advanced by more than 27 p.c. Greater earnings have been reflected in greater 
spending despite heavier taxes and higher savings. This is borne out by figures 


of retail sales in 1945 which were more than 40 p.c.* above corresponding 1941 


levels. 
Claims that the cost of living has risen substantially during the past four years 


_ are undoubtedly due in part to confusion between higher costs resulting from higher 
_ prices, and higher costs due to greater purchases. The cost-of-living index reflects 


the rise in prices, but not the increase in purchases. 
The cost-of-living index budget is being kept up-to-date, although still measuring 


_ changes in the same general level of living. As basic changes in wartime consump- 
_ tion have occurred, the index budget has been adjusted accordingly. For example, 
with the sharp reduction in pleasure driving which resulted from gasoline and tire 


* 
bs 
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rationing, the budget allowance for motor-car operation was reduced and, corres- 


_ pondingly, the recreation budget allowance was increased. As certain foods have 


become very scarce or have been rationed, budget quantities for them have been 
reduced and a comparable allowance added to quantities of other foods. Fresh 


_ vegetables provide an illustration of new additions to the food index. When 


canned vegetables became very scarce, fresh carrots, turnips and cabbage were added 
to the food budget. Likewise the curtailment in supply of canned salmon and 
smoked fish was made up by additions of fresh fish. 


* As indicated by records from stores dealing chiefly in foods, clothing and household requirem nts. 
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Concern regarding items in the index budget has been paralleled by efforts to 
make certain of the accuracy of price records used to calculate the budget cost.- 
Close and continued scrutiny of retail price returns, which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics receives from its 2,000 price correspondents, has produced the belief that 
price reporting has been honest and that price returns are accurate. However, to 
remove all doubt on this point, cost-of-living representatives have been assigned 
to important distributing centres across the Dominion. It is their duty to check 
price returns used in compiling the cost-of-living index, and to watch particularly 
for evidence of quality deterioration in goods for which prices are reported. It has 
been the Bureau’s practice for many years to consider deterioration in quality as 
equivalent to a rise in price. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF 
TOTAL COST OF LIVING, 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 
1913-45 
1935-39=100 
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There is a tendency to think only of food when considering the cost of living. 
The index shows a rise of 35-2 p.c. in food prices from August, 1939, to December, 
1945, although this percentage would be higher if it were not for the fact that prices — % 
of bread and milk are still close to pre-war levels. As bread and milk have served _ 
as restrictions on rising food costs, so have rents and miscellaneous items retarded 
the advance in total living costs. The miscellaneous group, despite its name, is 
very important, since it includes costs of health maintenance, transportation, 
personal care, recreation and life insurance. Due to rent control, the rise in rents 
has amounted to only 8-2 p.c. since August, 1939. The miscellaneous index also 
has risen’ 8-2 p.c. Considered together, these two groups are more important than 
food. If they had advanced by the same amount as food, that is by 35-2 p.c., 
the December, 1945, cost-of-living index would be 30-5 p.c. above the pre-war 
level instead of 19-1 p.c. * 


Cost of Living in 1945.—Movements of the cost-of-living index (1935-39 = 100) - 
between -December, 1944, and December, 1945, continued to be comparatively 


minor in character. During that period, the index advanced by 1-6 points (from 4 
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118-5 to 120-1). Changes in the different budget groups during 1945 are tabulated 
below. The decline in the fuel group was due to continued reductions in electricity 
rates. 


December, December, Point 
Item 1944 1946 Change 

PERRO Ae Meise i's bi da busty § aS OEN SHOT SRL « Swigaiadeniae 130-3 134-3 +4:-0 

La) AGRE SS GRR SEAS ee? FR cae en ae ol Sani 108-1 107-1 —1-0 

TRERUESM REPS zea eleva. FIC Sa Kal aeRO SS ee ee oe an 112-0 112-3 +0:3 

BOREDOM. is 6c) Gute, Wa ees ce Le kk 121-6 122-5 +0-9 

BAe UE TIGHINGN. fh ns stron no Ad Sere Sie ane wln ee oes 118-4 119-5 +1-1 
PASE MOGUL SE NC WRF Stree cic ath S Quis dicreteld gaia wa nere 108-9 109-6 +0-7 | 

LOTATA ENDIRY 0 coy s fat cace ee ks Peirce or 118:5 120-1 +1-6 


a 
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3.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1913-45, and by Months, January, 
1945 to May, 1946 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel and aoe Miscel 
uel an ° urnish- iscel- 
Bae Lighting Clothing ings and | laneous dior 


Index Services Index 
Index 

74-3 77-1 87-4 69-6 79-1 

72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 79°7 

69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 80-7 

70°6 75-4 109-8 74-1 87-0 

75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 102-4 

80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 115-6 

87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 126-5 

100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 145-4 

109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 129-9 

114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 120-4 

116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 120-7 

117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 118-8 

117-4 116-8 140-3 106°5 119-8 

115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 

114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 

117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 

119-7 112-6 134°8 105-0 121-7 

122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 

119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 

109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 

98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 

SE SUE Ee en 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 

SUSE oo nie TANS eielote eSrerehen 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 

Sis SSH Ae eae 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 

LSE ety Sa ee ea 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 

SRSA Te Boe oreo cd ato tis sickens 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 

5 ee OOOO EP OIL Ae CIEE 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101°5 

Satiat Baas GORE Ree ete 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 

AE ASS ah died Oe eee 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 

Saree Mies vice fathe dis ve Sak 111-3 112-8 120-0 |, 117-9 107-1 117-0 

Riders ea tobi sacri ciem ate eek 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 

{3 SOS BELA. Ot one ee 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 

Ap ieee ei ip See READ Sie 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 

SAUAT Y sote or iciel vclios chelsea 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 118-6 

OD IUATY 8.08) coe concn cud on 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 118-6 
PSEC Hari mc etn ewe ccf coca et 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 118-7 ~ 

PAT ert Meir Sic tits oe 112-0 106:7 121-8 118-5 109-2 118-7 

LEDS ahicecte aay an eee ne oe 112-1 1066 122-0 118-9 109-4 119-0 

TOS ASE SAGE eae Rae aera 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 119-6 

NTN ie) 2s Oe ee a a a a : 112-1 106°5 122-2 119-2 109-4 120-3 

BUMAR Ra Se eg sas ase ols : 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 120-5 

September : 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 119-9 

BOE OIOT NOS Sete ewAteritns de : 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 119-7 

November : 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 119-9 

BOE IED os sicie's sic iots wake ates 112°3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 120-1 

WABUBTY:...>¢..0.-. Bytes hee 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 119-9 

AE na se 3 112-3 107:1 122-7 120-1 110-9 119-9 

VEO) Ess Biel api Ret RH a a 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 120-1 

NS ee 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 120-8 

BINT inl are co's, o .oPain'e e: o's Fleseo § 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 122-0 
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Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941 the Bureau established cost- 
of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the period since August, 1939. 
These indexes, for the cities shown in Table 4, have been patterned after the official 
cost-of-living series for Canada, and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget 
quantities employed for these calculations have been computed from expenditure 
records of wage-earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938 (see p. 861). 
The only differences between the city and Dominion indexes are the base period 
used and the frequency of the publication of data. For the city records, August, 
1939 =100 is the base used instead of the five-year period 1935-39 and these indexes 
have been published for alternate months only. 

Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 
have been closely comparable to movements in the Dominion index, which advanced 
19-1 p.c. between August, 1939, and December, 1945. During this period increases 
in the eight city indexes ranged from 17-0 to 22-6 p.c. ; 


4.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities of Canada, by Alternate Months, 
» 1940, 1942, 1944 and 1945 


(August, 1939=100) 


ae oe Saska- Ed- Van- 
Year and Month | Halifax Soha Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg toon monton | couver 


1940 
February; i... 103-4 103-0 104-4 102-5 102-6 104-6 103-1 103-0 
Wry cebu oi 104-9 104-2 105-4 103-2 103-3 105-1 103-7 103-5 
UNO. tere ee cee 105-5 104-1 106-2 103-4 103-2 104-7 103-8 103-1 
ANICOSE Roel. Sree coms 107°5 105-4 107-0 104-2 104-6 105-3 103-7 103-8 
Octobery em. cess: 107-0 107-0 108-3 105-1 105-2 106-9 104-2 104-1 
December......... * 108-0 108-7 109-4 105-8 106-3 108-6 105-6 105-4 
1942 
February. .:...... 113-5 115-2 117-1 114-5 112-4 115-7 110-9 112-2 
DELLE Re see te 113-5 115-1 117-4 114-7 112-6 116-1 111-1 112-3 
JUNO eee eatarebs. 114-0 115-4 118-2 115-5 113-1 116-2 112-0 113-1 
AUSUSUE, cicisf ations 115-8 117-2 118-7 116-2 115-0 117-5 114-1 115-1 
October: 2 .i5 <5 115-5 116-6 119-4 116-3 114-5 117-0 113-6 115-5 
December......... 116-2 117-3 120-3 116-8 115-6 118-5 115-0 116-9 
1944 
BeODPUALY. 5s heanoes 117-9 118-6 121-0 117-0 115-4 119-3 115-7 116-8 
DUEL Seater insect Pepe 118-2 118-7 121-2 117-2 115-7 119-4 115-7 117-3 
JUNG se aera alse ss 118-3 118-8 120-7 117-1 115-5 119-3 115-7 117-5 
AMUSE thee ce snk 119-0 119-6 120-2 117-1 115-7 119-6 116-1 117-0 
Octoberin. v3 a2 .*% 118-4 118-7 120-1 117-0 115-8 119-2 115-8 117-2 
December......... 118-4 118-4 120-2 116-5 115-8 119-2 115-6 116-9 
1945 
Webruaryes.e--- =) 118-8 118-6 120-9 116:5 116-0 119-4 116-0 117-6 
Aoril enacts gene 118-7 118-8 121-0 116-8 116-2 119-6 116-2 117-8 
FUNC ee ats ccctareeiernan 119-1 119-4 121-9 118-1 117-2 119-9 116-7 119-1 
AlIgste ss ee-nal i 121-1 120-9 123-6 118-4 118-0 121-2 117-7 119-4 
October cose 119-4 119-5 122-2 117-7 116-8 120-3 117-1 117-9 
December......... 119-6 119-7 122-6 118-1 117-0 120-7 117-6 118-7 


Prices of Services.—Service costs comprise approximately 19 p.c. of the 
family expenditure budget used in compiling the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index numbers. Trends in rates for some of the more important of 
these services since the beginning of the base period, 1935-39, are shown in Table 5. 
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The most notable of these is the decline in electricity rates which began in 1941 
and was considerably accentuated in 1948, 1944 and 1945. There has been a 
gradual increase in hospital-room rates extending back to 1941 and carrying through 
1945. 


5.—_Index Numbers of Domestic Service Rates, 1939-45 
(1935-39 =100) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Domestic rates of fuel gas.... 101-9 106-7 104-1 105-1 105-1 105-1 105-1 
Domestic electric-light rates. 103-3 103-5 103-0 102-8 97-7 94-3 90-9 
Domestic telephone rates..... 100-6 101-9 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 
Street-car fares..............- 100-1 100-1 100-1 100°1 100-1 100-0 100:0 
Hospital-room rates.......... 102-7 102-7 104-3 106-0 111-0 116-0 124-1 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the 
fact that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 
indexes during the War of 1914-18 and the recent war. 

Investors Price Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1945.—Common- 
stock prices in 1945 recorded their sharpest rise since 1928-29. The investors 
December, 1945, index of 112-5 was 25-9 points above the December, 1944, level. 
Although the rate of increase accentuated somewhat in the latter half of the year, 
earlier gains were substantial, and continuous with the exception of a minor reaction 
in July and August. Prices in all sections of the market moved substantially higher 
during the year. 


6.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1945 
(1935-39 = 100) 


ee e—e—O0—0—0—00—>—>——a—amum—m eens 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Month ers ‘ Bank Tex- | Food Build- 
wo Te t 1 Indus- acts Pulp tiles} and lip ert in Indus 
ota" | trials, | and Shep: Milling) Oils and | Allied és Me. trial 
Total Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Pro- | 2% terials Mines 
ment ing | ducts 


January..... 89-4 || 90:0 | 83-6 | 120-7 | 149-8 | 108-7 | 74-8 | 135-5 | 105-8 | 175-5 | 102-4 | 73-2 
February...| 92:9 || 89-5 | 87-5 | 122-8 | 154-0 | 108-4 | 77-9 | 136-2 | 106-8 184-9 | 103-0 | 79-0 
March...... 93-2 || 90-0 | 88-2 | 123-1 | 152-4 | 102-4 | 79-1 | 186-3 | 106-2 | 182-0 | 102-6 | 80-4 
Le a re 94-2 || 89-6 | 89-0 | 123-1 | 147-4 | 106-4 | 77-8 | 186-5 | 107-1 | 194-4 | 104-7 | 82-5 
INT DIY nity =o %0:070 97-2 | 90-1 | 92-4 | 131-6 | 151-3 | 110-1 | 78-9 | 140-8 | 105-7 | 202-6 | 107-8 | 88-7 
PUNE. i5...0 6 5 102-5 || 96:6 | . 95-7 | 138-2 | 160-5 | 117-2 | 82-8 | 149-7 | 107-6 | 212-1 | 116-9 | 89-5 
ft Rigged Cas 100-5 | 99-1 | 93-3 | 137-0 | 155-3 | 113-9 | 79-7 | 150-4 | 110-7 | 212-0 | 117-1 | 85-8 
August..... 99-6 || 98-5 | 93-0 | 137-6 | 155-6 | 112-2 | 78-5 | 151-3 | 110-5 | 215-2 | 118-2 | 85-7 
September .| 102-0 || 98-1 | 95-6 | 138-6 | 169-3 | 115-1 | 77-9 | 153-4 | 113-7 226-0 | 122-2 | 90-6 


October....| 104-2 | 98-9 | 98-4 | 141-3 | 183-8 | 115-6 | 77-0 | 153-9 | 115-6 | 266-2 | 127-4 | 93-0 
November..| 107-2 || 100-2 | 102-0 | 145-2 | 201-5 | 121-9 | 79-0 | 167-1 | 116-6 | 289-7 | 131-3 | 95-9 
December..| 112-5 || 107-5 | 105-8 | 155-1 | 226-6 | 127-5 | 81-5 | 173-8 | 116-7 | 305-3 1 138-5 | 99-0 


Cee eee ene 
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6.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1945—concluded 


Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities ; 


ae Publi Teleph P 5 

Uiilitiess 1p Ghiates han doen ieee er 

Total portation Telegraph | Traction 
SU ANUBEY pore abe EET Lak, ace (donate eo eee te eee 107-7 136-9 105-2 99-3 
PED TUAT Ye ean Aa ee a eore a tee TNS etee RL em tena 111-6 152-9 104-5 100-9 
INT ATG WAR Mtoe 4 oN Oe Se ee eS Ae te, ot 110-4 146-4 105-5 100-7 
MATT ALR Pre tee Mt Mo writs Sch Pied Peg PON at pa a ee Meee Te Nal 1124. | 154-1 105°5 101-6 
IVES jee carats thats ea yo ASE eR aks AL 115-0 162:5 106-6 102-8 
UIT ae sey CP RBS EGR A eli ee | UMBC Ri ILC gC aA 127-0 200-9 108-5 109-7 
ART ig Me Sea Rin e eg Sr Mee ICA ee, ee anes eee Nata =. aie 125-0 195-7 109-9 107-4 
PAUSE fase saticAare oe Cat ERE MeO arches i 121-7 188-8 108-9 104°5 

September. Pcrcels Ae wel ee sse pace one eae ee 124-7 190-8 110-1 108-4 ~ 
OCOD EI: eri ace Me mone REIS Sane aN Be ere 124-6 192-1 110-0 107-9 
INOV Emr DOr tee tice coe at aL dee ee eee 126-0 195-8 113-0 108-0 
Decem beng han 8. -s cee te cae es ee 135-9 221-2 117-5 114-7 


continued an almost unbroken rise, dating from the last quarter of 1942. During ; 
the year the preferred stock index increased 16-8 points to a December level of : ‘ 
146-6. This was the highest index ever recorded in this series, which dates back to _ 
January, 1927. 


7.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927-45 
(1935-39=100) ; 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


IRA RS sea a 123-2 | 123-6 | 123-9 | 123-8 | 123-6 | 123-2 | 123-6 | 125-2 | 126-4 | 130-0 | 133-7 | 134-9 
10282 ace: 134-5 | 1383-8 | 132-6 | 134-4 | 134-7 | 184-1 | 133-1 | 129-7 | 129-8 | 128-1 | 125-5 | 130-2 
1920 Renee 129-6 | 130-4 | 128°8 | 125-8 | 125-8 | 126-4 | 126-4 | 127-4 | 126-8 | 124-1 | 120-4 | 121-1 
HOSO War. « 118-1 | 119-2 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 123-8 | 120-0 | 117-5 | 117-1 | 116-0 | 103-0 | 98-8] 99-5 
LOS Tene ee 100-4 | 100-6 | 101-6 | 95-1 | 89-0 | 87-6] 86-6 | 83-4] 77-4] 77-1 | 80-21 76-0 
WO 2 haere et 69-0 | 70-9 | 70-0 | 66-8] 58-4] 54-5] 59-7] 63:8] 64-4] 63-8] 63-0] 60-6 
1983S. ee 59:8 |. 59-3] 57-1 | 57-11 °65-9 | 70-6 | 74-7 | 74-4 1-73-61 72:01) 713 | 72-6 
LOSAUR sane: 77-3 | 80-2 | 81-2 | 82-6] 82-9} 82-5] 82-1 81-2 | 81-3 | 83-8 | 85-2 | 86-1 
LOS SiMe saree eee 88-7 | 89-0 | 85-9] 83-5] 82-5] 82-5] 84-0] 85-5] 83-5 | 83-8] 87-5] 89-0 
1985. te. 90-3 | 93-1} 92-0 | 91-7} 90-0} 91-9] 95-9 | 97-2 | 101-1 | 104-7 | 109-9 | 113-3 
OD (ewer. 119-7 | 121-1 | 123-8 | 124- 120-9 | 119-8 | 119-9 | 122-4 | 109-8 | 99-2 | 98-9] 97-7 
LOD Sins sete 100-6 | 99-0 | 93-5 | 94:3 | 96-6] 98-7 | 105-2 | 104-7 | 98-1 | 106-2 | 105-5 | 104-8 
TO SOM erate 102-5 | 101-8 | 101-2 | 95-2] 95-3] 98-8 | 100-1 | 97-7 | 100-5 | 107-4 | 108-7 | 110-1 
104K Reads 110-7 | 109-7 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 96-7] 86-9 | 89-0] 93-9 | 99-1 | 100-7 | 103-0 | 101-7 
LOA 1 apens hc 101-4 | 97-6 | 98-7 | 97-9] 96-3} 96-8] 98-5 | 100-0 | 103-2 | 102-2 | 102-6 | 100-7 
1 Peas phic 99-6 | 96-8 | 95-6 | 94-5] 95-4 | 96-5] 95-7] 95-8 | 95-6] 96-2] 97-5 | 100-4 
1943 Gate. 102-7 | 105-5 | 106-4 | 108-2 | 110-1 | 113-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 
1944) Stee 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 | 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8] 129-8 
LOAD Ae en 131-8 | 132-1 | 130-9 | 130-3 | 132-4 | 137-2 | 138-0 | 137-8 | 139-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—Very sharp gains in both 
gold and base metal stocks occurred during 1945. An index of gold stock prices 
advanced 29-6 points to 104-0, while base metals moved up 22-2 points to 113-8. 
A composite index of mining issues increased 27-6 points to 108-2. This increase 
returned mining stock prices approximately to pre-war levels. | 
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8.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1943-45 
(1935-39 = 100) 


‘Year and Month Gold ee Total Year and Month Gold Fae Total 
1943 1944— concluded 
BUDE. Sonisk sno. attend drew 50-1 79-4 GORD MARU: o oc eA sama ncaa ersts 80-0 | 100-2 87-3 
MOC UEUY  oo.5 500 eis) aes eleis 52-0 80:3 Glebe eA tpUatinneeiies duce acces 78°4 97°3 85-3 
URUTE SS: Sea eee 55-6 83-4 65-0 September: hc case cas 77:3 98-7 84-9 
OL Rae RN eee 59-0 87-0 6856s |pOctobers ao. cece cat 75:6 99-8 84-1. 
OS Oe SO SS een ae 56-6 87-0 66-9 November... ..%2acest.| 10°9 95-9 83-1 
MIO EU eterird cone sere oe 59-1 86-3 68-4 Decembarwtne ky mcckeney 74:4 91-6 80-6 
UCU SR sk eee eae ae 62-8 88-2 71-5 S 
mt ts sa al os 66-4 | 91-5 | 75-1 1945 

SBT COML DOL oaugia esse oe « 71-9 92-4 Oe ede yan cr eecnte seatae ates = 80-5 93-9 85-6 
CLS SO GTR E a ee ee eee gra 68-5 93°5 77-2 Kebrusryers ccs teen 87-3 98-2 91-7 
IN GWOM DEL eis cal cotiauigreen 65-9 85-7 72-9 Marchtsisese eases: 6 84-7 97-9 89-8 
Mecem Der 4k ck seks 68-5 86-5 74-9 FAIL] Wtenircies eran nnn s 85-3 98-6 90:5 
1944 AE eins © Mee tt Oe es tre ee 90:6 99-1 94-3 

NULELO strcedceled Prades enor 92-2 102-7 96-5 

MRUIAT Vitae cakes se oi, ce 72-2 89-4 Sis Sigel lid ULVesrn see teers Wika oe onus 88-0 101-1 93-1 
BURP PUAT Voss ichas iin voles a 2): 71:3 88°6 (cid aes PUSS GaRene ac ark oie aint eee 89-7 99-4 93-7 
WET O Lees eras hares kha 70-1 86-5 76-0 PepLvenaber sets ceceeter 91-2 98-6 94-5 
1h S10 Se gaa a eR 70-4 92-0 73° 0M |ROCtObera-+s sess Lack eae 96-2 | 101-1 98-8 
BVH ceria yer ON o binlie ccc.o vant 69-2 93-0 77-5) Me NOVeMber ...4 ce te sore ssi 102-3 108-8 | 105-5 
BRA TAQ ys rene Perotog oe kis aera 74-1 97-1 82-2 Decemberwecaksencsw: 104-0 113-8 108-2 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the Dominion 
authorities to the internal market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the internal market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond-yield index constructed by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The relatively long period for which the record has been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. At pp. 805 and 806 of the 1937 Year 
Book a statement is given showing the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900.* Since the War of 1914-18, however, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 9. In 1941, 
this series was shifted to the base period 1935-39 = 100, and in 1942 it was revised back 
to January, 1937, on the basis of yields computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. theoretical 
issue. Quotations for the theoretical yields are computed by the Bank of Canada. 


* This index of Ontario long-term bond yields may be found in the Bureau’s monthly bulletin ‘Prices 
and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


9._Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1938-45 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
DANUATY v5). sees see 102-2 97°3 109-3 100-6 99-4 98-8 97°38 96-7 
POOrUary «62... 100:8 97°2 107-2 100-8 99-3 98-5 97-3 96-6 
SS a ar 100-3 95°4 107-9 100-5 99-6 97-6 97-3 96°3 
BEAD Shaves): Shas we 97-4 96-3 105-5 100-6 99-6 97-3 97°3 96-0 
BI es olen soca ore « 96-2 97-8 104-5 101-1 99-5 97-3 97-2 96-0 
Be etal oies.< ao cies 98-0 95-7 107°8 161-9 98-8 97-3 97-0 95-6 
BTS en ccs Soe» 98-7 96-0 107-0 101°5 98-7 97-3 97-0 94-6 
OST ae ee 98-8 98-6 104-3 101-2 99-0 97-3 97-0 94-4 
September........ 101-9 117-0 103-1 100-3 99-4 97°3 97-0 94-6 
Prevober..6 2.2... 99-3 111-9 102-6 100-2 99-6 97-3 97-0 94-4 
November........ 97-4 108-4 101-9 hhc 99-6 97-3 97-0 93-9 
December....:.... 97-2 110°5 101-0 99-3 99-4 97-3 96-9 92-2 
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PART I.—NATIONAL WEALTH AND INVESTMENTS 
Section 1.—National Wealth 


Owing to the abnormal economic conditions that have prevailed over the past j 
twelve-year period, no official estimate for national wealth has been made since that — 
of 1933 which measured economic conditions at the lowest point of the pre-war — 
depression. It is not considered desirable to establish another basis of national — 
wealth until conditions have become normal. A short summary of the position 
is given at pp. 795-796 of the 1942 Year Book. 4 


Section 2.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 
and Canadian Dollars Invested Abroad* 


Investments of external capital in Canada are large and have played an import- — 
ant part in the development of the country. British investments in Canada occupied 
the primary place in investments of external capital before the War of 1914-18 
but United States investments during that War and in the inter-war years grew 
sharply and soon exceeded the amount of British capital invested in Canada. During 
the inter-war years there were large flotations of bonds in the United States by 
Canadian governments and corporations and heavy investments of capital by 
United States corporations in branch plants and subsidiaries in Canada during that 


* Prepared under the direction of C. D. Blyth, M.B.E., B.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In ~ 
so far as this subject relates to the balance of international payments it is dealt with at pp. 560-572. More 
detailed information on this subject is given in ‘‘The Canadian Balance cf International Payments, 1926-43”’, — 
published by the International Payments Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . ae 
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_ period. But during the same period there was considerable investment of.Canadian 
capital in the United States and elsewhere, partly arising from the expansion of 
Canadian enterprises abroad and partly from Canadian portfolio purchases of 
_ foreign securities usually floated in the United States. The Canadian position 
before the War of 1939-45 was predominantly that of a mature debtor country, 
_ and this situation had significant effects upon the Canadian balance of international 
payments, giving rise to substantial payments of interest and dividends to foreign 
investors, and leading to large movements of capital between Canada and other 
- countries, particularly for the redemption of Canadian securities held abroad. 


. The effect of the War of 1939-45 has been to reduce the balance of Canadian 
_ indebtedness to the United Kingdom very materially. Canadian repatriations of 
securities held in the United Kingdom amounted to more than $1,000,000,000 
4 during the War. About $703,000,000 of this took the form of official repatriations. 
_ In addition there was the loan to the United Kingdom in 1942 of $700,000,000, 
q although Mutual Aid and the $1,000,000,000 contribution by Canada to the United 
~ Kingdom provided the principal means of financing the British wartime deficiency 
7 of Canadian dollars (see also pp. 560-572). As a result of these changes, British 
investments in Canada at the end of the War were reduced to a total of the general 
order of $1,600,000,000. British holdings are now limited to relatively small 
‘s amounts of provincial and municipal securities in addition to the variety of Canadian 
a corporation securities still held in the United Kingdom. Canadian investments in 
_ the United Kingdom, which were small at the beginning of the War, show minor 
_ changes apart from the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom of which Sharh $561 ,000,000 
2 was outstanding at the end of 1945. The additional credit to the United Kingdom 
_ by the Canadian Government of $1,250,000,000 arising out of the financial agree- 
_ ment between Canada and the United Kingdom of Mar. 6, 1946, will further affect 

2 ™ balance of indebtedness when the credit has been drawn upon. 


: In contrast to the reduction in Canadian indebtedness to the United Kingdom 
f: _ there has been an appreciable increase in United States investments in Canada, 
arising out of private capital movements. United States investments in Canada 
é _ are now larger than before the War and Canadian private investments in the United 
States are smaller. But, offsetting this increase in long-term indebtedness to the 
United States, there was during the War, a very substantial increase in Canada’s 
- official liquid reserves of gold and United States dollars, which, at the end of 1945, 
had a value of $1,508,000,000. As increases in United bales investments in Canada, 
a B lus private liquidations of Canadian holdings of United States securities and 
_ other assets were of the same general magnitude as the wartime increase of 
© 81.115,000,000 in liquid reserves, the balance of Canadian indebtedness to the United 
_ States at the end of the War was not much different from that existing at the be- 
& ginning of the War, although the composition of assets and liabilities was altered. 
__ The principal form which the inflow of United States capital to Canada took during 
_ the War was increased purchases of Canadian bonds, particularly direct and indirect 
‘issues of the Dominion Government and Provincial Governments. There has 
also been a considerable increase in the value of direct United States investments 
~ in branches and subsidiary companies arising mainly out of re-investments of earn- 
ings. 


Another development affecting Canada’s international investment position is 
the extension of export credits under the Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Act. The export credits of $750,000,000 now authorized under the Act along with 
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the loan to the United Kingdom are the principal forms of Canadian lending during 
the transitional years following the War. These credits are for the purpose of 
facilitating and developing trade between Canada and the borrowing countries by 
making it possible for them to pay for Canadian products during the transitional 
years. The export credits when fully drawn down will be prominent elements in 
the international investment position between Canada and the borrowing countries. 
Canadian membership in the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development will also give rise to other capital 
movements. 


Tables 1 to 3 give summary figures of British and foreign capital invested in 
Canada and Canadian capital invested abroad for the years 1926, 1930, 1933 and 
1939. These figures comprise a new series employing a different basis of valuation 
and are not comparable with those previously published in the Year Book. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada, 1939.—At the end of 1939 
total British and foreign investments in Canada were estimated at $6,926,000,000. 
Investments held in the United Kingdom were estimated at $2,466,000,000 and in 
- the United States at $4,190,000,000, which include investments held in those 
countries for residents of other countries. The remaining amount, $270,000,000 
was owned in other overseas countries. 


More than half the investment in Canada in 1939 was represented by bonds 
and debentures, which gave rise to large contractual payments of interest requiring _ 
foreign exchange. This interest amounted to about $136,000,000, the larger portion " 
of which represented a payment to the United States in Canada’s current account. — 
This total of Canadian bonds and debentures owned abroad was, however, only 
about one-third of the total funded debt of the Canadian Government and cor- — 
porations, which approximated $10,000,000,000 at the end of 1939. 


Investment by non-residents in Canadian businesses amounted to about ‘ 
$5,254,000,000. This investment was of varying importance in different industries, - 
amounting to 79 p.c. of the total investment in the chemical and allied products 4 
group, but only 17 p.c. in the textile group. The average percentage of non-resident : 
ownership in all manufacturing enterprises was 42 p.c., in mining and smelting * 
companies 40 p.c., in railways 57 p.c., in central electric station companies or com- 
missions 25 p.c., and in merchandising establishments 9 p.c. 


An important part of the United States investments in Canada was represented — ; 
by so-called direct investments—investments in branch, subsidiary and controlled 
companies, including branch plants of United States industries operating in Canada. 
This investment amounted to $1,919,000,000 at the end of 1939, more than half of 
which was in manufacturing establishments. Making up this direct investment, 
there were at least 1,580 Canadian subsidiaries of United States companies and e 
381 unincorporated branches in which the amount of capital was appreciable. The 
investment in manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States con- 
stitutes about one-third of the total investments in all manufacturing industries — 
in Canada. oe 


Portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United States amounted to = 
about $2,186,000,000 in 1939, apart from scattered individual holdings of securities 
included in the total United States investment in branch, subsidiary and controlled _ 
companies. Most of these portfolio investments were made up of holdings of © 
Canadian bonds, which amounted to $1,809,000,000. ‘ 
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a 
: The major part of British investments in Canada and also of the investments 
_ of other overseas countries in Canada were made up of portfolio investments. Of 
the total of $1,988,000,000 British portfolio investments, $1,315,000,000 represented 
bond holdings. The book value of British holdings of stock of Canadian controlled 
companies was also large, amounting to about $660,000,000; most of this was repre- 
_ sented by holdings of railway stock. British direct investments in branch, sub- 
¥ *4° A 
sidiary and controlled companies totalled $366,000,000. 
: 1.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of 
“t- Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1926, 1930, 1933 and. 1939 
} Type of Investment 1926 1930 1933 1939 
_— $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 
Government Securities— 
\ PROTBUNIOM te arse eka s Soe yan Beek pie the ae dna bp 638-0 682-0 751-9 824-0 
PEDO ITI CIS meena aie mace ith cok deen soils oven 421-6 592-3 571-7 536-0 
1 CESS sags 5 ee a Bae eat aes A 374-1 431-5 394-4 312-0 
Totals, Government Securities........ rok 1, 483-7 1,705-8 1,718-0 1, 672-0 
a Public Utilities— 
| BAA ote tie oat at wala oe vor ead oo ation 1,938-4 2,244-3 2,244.7 1,905-6 
rr iors we eee Aes Ghee eo uses a Mc ardh 2.5 adiite 394-5 633-4 625-4 588-0 
i Totals, Public Utilities.........0........ 2,332-9 2,877+7 2,870-1 2,493-6 
| IGM CUMIN Gene: SAS Secs ao NSE HEN otra ie Seay 1,198-3 1,573-0 1,421-6 1, 445-2 
BUTI TIO ANC SINEIINE... 6. os cid as sole sue nocd ws suena des 219-1 334-1 338-5 329-1 
MME RNCNSOR ako ss cole conse ce ddevae vee tcnae. 149-8 202-9 191-5 189-3 
; PUPAB ELAR ULL ONS cela cos en eCIOn sini Meriwether 343-6 542-9 479-6 472-7 
MEO DIET CNLELPLiSS oi sns-0 <~ covers osc ockesieg meas bibeeaw ee 65-2 82-4 75-2 69-0 
Miseellancous ASSetS? Ki.) ocd beste cus woe bie eee ae 260-0 295-0 270-0 255-0 
’ Totals, Investment .................... 6,002-6 7,613-8 71,0045 6,925-9 
BERIAGEC AC INS COM, <2 aut ova boa bea eWeek acblearecss. 2, 636-3 2, 766-3 2, 682-8 2,465-9 
ME eit STATES SG oye os ba. slo coos Ca eee ee sev ies 3,196-3 4, 659-5 4,491-7 4,190-0 
m Other countries..........:.. ELENA iarie AUS sei oat ease 170-0 188-0 190-0 270-0 


_ 2.—KEstimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Invest- 
ment, Classified According to Estimated Distribution of Ownership, asat Dec. 31, 1939 


: Total 
im Estimated Distribution of Ownership|' Invest- 
Type of Investment one 
ine United Other Outside 
British? States! Countries Canada 


ay $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
. Government Securities— 


¥ VERE TSS TR Sa es i me ono. () 587-0 12-0 824-0 
ty COV ANCL AL rer ete we Only ae ante AR ye ee ee os 58-0 473-0 5-0 536-0 
AY AVEO USOT eat pers, Mn Sa eae ene ne ee 125-0 181-0 6-0 | 312-0 
Totals, Government Securities........... 408-0 1,241-0 23-0 1,672-0 
Public Utilities— 
a UAT WR VSN Gte oils bis, erste ats saraiate Mievtayahs, Peieleans Re aay 1, 250-3 588-3 67-0 1,905-6 
Bs IL Ore eee re AS Ue Cece Bw vib 89-3 470-7 28-0 588-0 
hi Totals, Public Utilities..............0665. 1,339-6 |  1,059-0 95-0 || 2,493-6 
? eee 
BRA CHITING. 50-6. coe see ccs on een awiceteebscuen 257-3 1, 159-9 28-0 1, 445-2 
Muetising and smelting. ..002.00. 0000.0. c seve devecesees 61-4 250-7 17-0 329-1 
ES oe ses a wd vw are'e oiels 9S dlyrelac ede san 54-9 129-4 5-0 189-3 
Mempeanancial institutions. .<.......0...- 0c ee weee cece eee 220-9 200-8 51-0 472-7 
ME OT en tCIPriseS wih hc icc. sg 2k « sldins os suaclavlow vee lees s 3-8 64-2 1-0 69-0 
ae MEIICOILATCOUS ASSELSS<. Shs ok fac Come puis wisw e acines oo: 120-0 85-0 50-0 255-0 
Totals, Investment.................... 2,465 -9 4,190-0 270-0 6,925-9 
; 4 1 Includes some investments held by nomineesin the United Kingdom and the United States for resi- 


_ dents of other countries. 


' 
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Canadian Investments Abroad, 1939.—Canadian direct and _ portfolio 
investments abroad totalled $1,340,000,000 in 1939, $898,000,000 of which repre- 
sented investments in the United States, $74,000,000 in the United Kingdom, 
$76,000,000 in other Empire countries, and $292,000,000 in other foreign countries. 
These figures exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies 
and banks and official assets such as cash balances, gold and intergovernmental 
credits. ‘The external assets of the insurance companies and banks must be con- 
sidered in relation to the external liabilities of these concerns arising from their 
business outside of Canada. Canadian holdings of gold and United States dollars, 
both official and private, had a value at the end of 1939 of $404,200,000 in terms of 
United States dollars. 


Direct investments, amounting to $621,000,000, made up almost half of the 
total Canadian investments abroad. The largest part of these, $397,000,000, 
was in the United States and $139,000,000 was in other foreign countries. Portfolio 
investments in foreign securities valued at $719,000,000 were divided between 
$511,000,000 of stocks and $208,000,000 of bonds. 


3.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dec. 31, 1939 


Nore.—Excluding investments of insurance companies, banks and government credits. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown a 
par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market values. 


Direct Portfolio Investments Total 
Location of Investment Invest- |——— Invest- 
ments Stocks Bonds Total ment 
$000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Winnie dts tatestn:ciuycon as oe aeeetnarh oer eds 397 380 121 501 898 
Uiniteckeine dom se nn een aero ee oe 31 22 21 43 74 
Other Empire countries..............---- 54. 7 15 22 76 
Other foreign countries.................. 139 102 51 153 292 
Wotals-=., Pave eee erase 621 511 208 719 1,340 


PART II._NATIONAL ACCOUNTS-—CANADA’S NATIONAL — 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE* 


This Part presents new estimates of the principal national accounts: these 
supersede the series on national income previously published in the Year Book. 
National accounts are as broad as the economy itself: they comprise income and 
expenditure for the entire country, including individuals and private corporations 
as well as governments and are, therefore, more comprehensive in scope than the 
public finance statistics of Part III which are limited to the financial transactions 
of the Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Governments. 


In recent years there has been increasing realization that national accounts are 


essential tools in the formulation of economic policy. Problems involved in the’ a 


planning of a maximum war effort have emphasized the need of knowledge of the size 


and structure of the national income; of the relation of net national income to gross 


national product; of the distribution of national expenditure as between different 


sectors of the economy, as between consumption and investment, and as between 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. M. Isbister, Chief Economist, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, | 


by the Central Research and Development Staff. 
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war and non-war; and of the distribution of income payments to individuals by 
income classes. Planning for full employment and social security in the post-war 
requires similar information. 


The usefulness of comprehensive studies in this field is by no means confined 
to government alone, for similar needs have been expressed on many sides. With 
the growing complexity of business problems, data on national accounts will facilitate 
the study of markets, the structure of costs, the relationship of the firm to industry, 
and of particular industries to the economy as a whole. 


The urgency of these needs has led to the decision to review the concepts on 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics national income series has been based 


‘and to institute preparation of a new set of national accounts. As a result of 


revisions in concepts as well as in method and sources of estimation, the present 
figures are not comparable with the old series on national income. The new series 
comprise, in the first instance, gross national product and expenditure at market 
prices, net national income at factor cost, and income payments to individuals, for 
the years 1938 to 1945, inclusive. Extensions into other detailed accounts and into 
past years are being prepared. The revised series have benefited from consultations 


with United Kingdom and United States estimators, which were held with a view 


to attaining a greater degree of comparability in national accounts. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost.—The first step in compiling gross 
national product is to add up all the incomes earned by factors of production for 
their contribution to the current production of goods and services. These earnings 
include salaries and wages received by employees before deduction of personal 
income tax and employee contributions to social security schemes; supplementary 
labour income consisting of employer contributions to social security schemes and 
to private pension funds, non-contributory pensions paid, and board and other 
allowances to paid employees; military pay and allowances; investment income 
inclusive of interest, net rent and corporate profits before taxes and depletion 
allowances; and net income of unincorporated enterprise, which is a mixture of 
labour income and investment income. Net national income at factor cost (Table 1, 
item 5) is defined as the sum of these earnings which constitute the remuneration 
of the factors of production for services rendered in a given year. In several instances 
the procedure is broadened to include earnings from current operations received 
“in kind”. These include board and other allowances received in kind, valued in 
general at cost to the employer; the estimated value of food and clothing issues to 
members of the Armed Forces; certain products retained by sellers for their own 
consumption, such as food grown and consumed on farms, valued at prices for which 
they could otherwise have been sold; and imputed rent of owner-occupied homes. 
Capital profits or losses are excluded as they do not arise from current operations. 


Net national income at factor cost is an aggregate which measures the net value 
of production and the fluctuations in this total from year to year are perhaps the 
best single indicator of economic conditions. During the War, net national income 
expanded from $3,940,000,000 in 1938 to $9,685,000,000 in 1944, an increase of 
146 p.c. The proportionate distribution among the various categories has shown 
little change if military pay and allowances are regarded as labour income. In 
1938 salaries, wages and supplementary labour income were 62 p.c. of national 
income at factor cost, while investment income represented 18 p.c. and net income 
of individual enterprise 20 p.c. The proportions in 1944 were as follows: salaries, 
wages and supplementary labour income 51 p.c., military pay and allowances 11 p.c., 
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investment income 18 p.c., net income of individual enterprise 19 p.c. It should 
be noted, however, that the fact that the relative share of each category has remained 
about the same provides no information as to the rate of remuneration for various 
types of productive service because there has been considerable change in the numbers 
of individuals receiving income under the various categories. 


Net national income at factor cost is also useful for analysing the distribution 
of earnings of factors of production by regions and by industries. Sufficient informa- 
tion is available at present to prepare only distributions of salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income and of net income of individual enterprise by provinces for 
the years 1938 to 1943, inclusive. These appear in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 


Gross National Product at Market Prices.—Since net national income at 
factor cost is a compilation of the amounts earned by factors of production for their 
services, it excludes certain items of cost which cannot be regarded as the return 
to any factor of production but which enter into market prices. These are indirect 
taxes, such as sales and excise taxes, less subsidies paid to producers by governments 
which permit production costs to run ahead of revenues from sales (Table 1, item 6), 
and appropriations for depreciation and similar business reserves (Table 1, item 7). 
To arrive at gross national product at market prices, these items are added to net 
national income at factor cost. 


Gross national product at market prices is thus defined as the value of all final 
goods and services produced in any year measured through a compilation of all costs 
involved in production. By final goods and services are meant all consumer goods 
and services purchased directly by individuals or by governments on behalf of the 
community, and all goods and services used to increase inventories or to maintain 
or increase the country’s stock of capital equipment. Intermediate goods and 
services purchased by one business from another and used up in the process of 
production do not need to be counted specifically as they are automatically included 
in the value of final goods and services. 


Since gross national product covers all productive economic activities that 


a 
a 


take place in the country, it provides useful information about the development and — 


potentialities of the economy as a whole. The tremendous expansion in production 
which has taken place as a result of the stimulus of wartime demand is illustrated 
by the increase of gross national product from $5,075,000,000 in 1938 to 
$11,771,000,000 in 1944—an increase of 132 p.c. It must be noted, however, that 
this expansion reflects increase in price as well as growth in real production. With 
existing information it is not possible to judge precisely how much of the increment 
in gross national product is due to rising prices and how much to growth in the 
physical volume of production. Some indication can, however, be obtained from 
the fact that the index of wholesale prices went up 30 p.c. while the index of retail 
prices increased 22 p.c. and the cost-of-living index 16 p.c. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.—Gross national expenditure 
is defined as the value of all final goods and services produced in any given year 
measured through a compilation of the sales of these goods and services. Thus it 
measures the same total as gross national product but in a different way. It is 


termed “gross” because no deduction is made for replacement of existing capital —__ 


equipment which is used up through “wear and tear’ and obsolescence in the 
course of production. 
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If all enterprises were to publish accurate accounts on a uniform basis, the two 
statistical totals—gross national product and gross national expenditure—would, 
in fact, be equal. These conditions are not fulfilled in practice. National accounts 
must summarize transactions of enterprises that do not all keep their accounts on 
the same basis together with the transactions of households and small concerns 
that may not keep accounts at all. For these and other reasons, some discrepancy 
between the two sides is inevitable. With reference to the over-all magnitudes 
involved, it is interesting to note how close a balance is achieved. 


The equality of the two statistical totals may be illustrated by comparing the 
economic activity of the country with the operations of a number of affiliated 
companies which buy only from each other, but sell also to the general public and 
to the Government. If the operating accounts of these companies were all con- 
solidated, inter-company transactions in those goods and services that are charged as 
operating costs would cancel out. On one side of the consolidated account would 
appear payments to persons, such as the salaries and wages, interest and rents; 
payments of indirect taxes to governments; current appropriations for depreciation 
and other business reserves; and the total net income of the various companies 
divided into corporate profit taxes, dividends and undistributed profits. On the 


other side of the account would appear the proceeds of all sales of goods and services 


to the general public and to the Government and inter-company sales of those 
goods which have not been charged as operating costs by the purchaser, i.e., capital 
goods and additions to inventories. It is clear that in this case the two sides would 
balance, since the consolidated sales total must equal the costs of production includ- » 
ing the profits of the companies. 


A similar set of accounts can be drawn up for a closed economy, that is, a country 
which has no international transactions. On the one side of the account would be 
listed in consolidated form all the costs involved in production comprising earnings 
arising in production, indirect taxes and appropriations to depreciation and similar 
business reserves. On the other side would be listed the proceeds of all final sales. © 
The goods and services produced during a period must be disposed of in some way. 
Hither they are purchased by consumers or by the Government, or by firms for 
replacement, or for expansion of plant or equipment, or they are used for net addition 
to inventories. In other words the value of all final goods and services produced 
is measured by personal expenditure on consumer goods and services; government 
expenditure on all types of goods and services; and investment in capital goods, 
including houses, and in additions to inventories. 


These three classes of expenditure would be sufficient to balance the account for 
an economy that has no transactions with the outside world. A further adjustment 
to gross national expenditure is necessary to allow for Canada’s international 
transactions. This adjustment is made by subtracting current imports of goods 
and services from current exports. If Canadian exports exceed imports it means 
that a portion of the gross national product is not available for distribution in Canada 
and the value of this difference must be added to the classes of expenditure listed 
above. If the balance lies the other way, that is, if imports exceed exports, the 
expenditure on goods and services in Canada would be greater than the production 
and must be compensated for by an equivalent deduction in the gross national ex- 
penditure. Part of the necessary adjustment is included in Table 2 under the 
heading of, net private investment abroad and part is included under government 
expenditure; it will be noted that the figures under the heading of net private 
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investment abroad do not correspond to the net international balance on current 
account. The divergence is particularly wide during the last. few years, since a 
large portion of wartime exports is included in government expenditure (Table 2, 
item 1). 


Since gross national expenditure is a compilation of all the sales of final goods g 
and services, it shows the way in which the components of gross national product — 
are spent. Analysis of the distribution of national expenditure, as portrayed in 
Table 2, reveals the tremendous expansion in the share of the country’s output ab- 
sorbed by government expenditure and the extent to which this expansion was based 
on war requirements. In 1938, all governments purchased only 18 p.c. of the total — 
flow of goods and services. In 1944 expenditures by Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal Governments were responsible for 45 p.c. of gross national expenditure — 
while Dominion war expenditures alone covered 39 p.c. As war expenditures _ 
decline, the problem is whether effective demand?will increase sufficiently in the 
other sectors, in the form of consumer expenditure, private investment and exports 
to balance the decline in government expenditures. This is of crucial importance 
‘in maintaining full employment. In interpreting these figures it must, however, 
always be kept in mind that they measure increases in prices as well as growth in 
the physical volume of goods and services. 


Personal Income Payments.—The concept of personal income payments 
(Table 5) is defined as the amount of income actually paid out to individuals in 
Canada. It is not the same aggregate as net national income at factor cost but it 
is directly related to it. On the one hand, certain incomes received by individuals 
are added which do not represent payments for production of goods and services 
and are, therefore, excluded from net national income at factor cost. These are — 
transfer payments from governments and business to individuals, such as direct 4 
and agricultural relief, family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits, benefits _ 
from contributory government and industrial pension funds, and interest on the — 
portion of the public debt which was not used to finance real assets. It is assumed : 
that interest paid on the public debt incurred to finance existing real assets repre- 
sents a payment for current productive services. This portion is, therefore, 
included in net national income at factor cost. The remainder of the public debt, 
such as that incurred to finance wars and relief, is treated as a transfer payment. 


On the other hand, elements of earnings in the course of production which are 
not paid out to individuals are deducted. The more important of these are undis- ‘ 
tributed profits of corporations, corporate income taxes, government trading profits . 
and employer and employee contributions to social security and industrial pension ; 
funds. 


In 1938, the aggregate of personal income payments amounted to $3,973,000,000, | : 
while in 1944 it was $8,724,000,000, a rise of 120 p.c. It did not rise as steeply as 
net national income at factor cost because there was a relatively greater increase 
in the portion of net national-income which was not paid out to individuals than in a 
the portion which was paid out to individuals. Consumer expenditures, taxes — ; 
levied on personal incomes and personal savings show the way in which personal f. 
income payments are disposed of. ‘ 
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a _ 1.—Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at Market Prices, 
ae . 1938-45 ss 
(Millions of Dollars) 


i Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 
Salaries, wages and supplementary 
TRDOULINCOME! Sok. bed. cocked ss 2,449 2,540 2,860 3,529 4,233 4,790 4,969 5,037 
Military pay and allowances....... 9 32 193 386 641 910 | 1,068 1,089 
eS Investment income.....:.\........ 692 782 1,110 1,518 1,765 1, 809 1,785 1,811 
Net income of individual enterprise, 
agricultural and other........... 790 867 949 1,081 1,638 | 1,560 | 1,863 1, 690 
‘Totals, Net National Income at 
mee) Factor Cost. ......: Set ee: 3,940 | 4,221.| 5,112 | 6,514 | 8,277 | 9,069 | 9,685 | 9,627 
‘Indirect taxés less subsidies........ 646 743 843 1, 062 1,092 al25 1,125 992 
Depreciation allowances and similar 
4 pusiness costa. tle 504 528 581 684 771 819 771 750 
Residual error of estimate for re- 
; conciliation with Table 2........ —15 +3 +92 +75 | +156] +111 +190 —10 
_ ‘Totals, Gross National Product | 
2 at Market Prices................ 5,075 | 5,495 | 6,628 | 8,335 | 10,296 | 11,124 | 11,771 | 11,359 


1 Preliminary. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1938-45 
(Millions of Dollars) ) 


; SS SSSSSSsSSSSSsSSaSS 
_ Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 
Government Expenditure on Goods! 
and Services— 
Wate ener Om centile ooh J 37 210 826 1,952 | 3,585 | 4,407 | 4,542 3, 726 
EONS Will Aw ain RM eects ie aa ee 854 880 688 648 738 952 783 667 
Gross private investment at home. 450 705 1,004 15122 793 304 620 746 
Net private investment abroad?. .. 18 —97 —90 —268 =175 —324 —252 —365 
Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services............... 3, 700 3,799 4,293 4,956 D,olL 5, 896 6, 268 6,576 
Residual error of estimate for re- 
- conciliation with Table1l........ +16 —2 —93 —75 —156 —111 —190 +9 


Totals, Gross National Ex- 
_ penditure at Market Prices} 5,075 | 5,495 | 6,628 | 8,335 | 10,296 | 11,124 11,771 | 11,359 


naa) 
i ene cc ae a ee Se a ee eS a als aS 
~ 1 Preliminary. ' 2 These figures do not correspond to the net international balance on current 


- account, since a large portion of wartime exports is included in ‘‘Government Expenditure on Goods and 
- Services’’. / 


a 3.—Salaries, Wages and Supplementary Labour -Income, by Provinces, 1938-43 
= (Millions of Dollars) 


Province or Territory . 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
- iaince Mdward Island... )....22 00320. 8 8 8 10 10 12 
MEN OWE SCOULA. ei ee. ole ewe once eae 95 100 115 144 178 207 
Beew- Brunswick. ...: 01.0. eces cs ree eke. 65 67 75 90 106 120 


US SI Ui ORO Ss ROC TER oa EE 643 673 759 960 1,176 1,351 
rete aati nes Nik, AE rine Mises 1, 036 1,073 1,227 1,526 1,807 2,017 

Se DI ee eee 138 153 180 201 219 

+ Gee DAC Oe SOO ELAR Eee Oe 98 101 109 123 136 149 

PP mePSo ay ee tls ez lcs Se a8) pein ass 124 130 142 169 188 212 

Brenna Columbia,..-......... 0. eee cae. 239 243 269 323 427 499 
ukon and Northwest Territories....... 3 3 3 4 4 4 
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oe 


4.—Net Income of Individual Enterprise, by Provinces, 1938-43! 
(Millions of Dollars) 


a | 


Province or Territory 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Prince Ha wardslslandme ccs cies «lee cots 5 6 7 8 11 14 
INOVaISGOtiak. eee oon es ance 30 25 30 32 39 48 
IN@WaBTUNS WICK tviaserianee cer aete/-tteye ote 17 20 Dy 28 36 43 
Quebec. Ge esc epemer ss eet res Hosen rma 167 185 209 240 288 327 
OnEATTO ee Re ot cic ones oe eee oes 287 287 313 393 486 493 
Mani toDarnine. comics cle aeluewre so eher Rie Ris Vi 59 67 83 137 146 
GasleA TCO WAT eet cliehi cia ese osendiers wieceee one 62 129 121 109 315 218 
Je O75 tt Pe eae pe ae ante: Aer & abort 106 96 115 106 dol 164 
BritishiColumbiay wees teeter 58 59 63 80 93 104 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1 1 1 2 2 3 

Canadaste. 2 to ees eee 790 867 949 1,081 1,638 1,560 


1 Included in this table is income of farm operators from current farm production in the amounts shown 
below; these figures are not to be taken as total income of persons living on farms:— : 


Province or Territory 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Prince Edward Island............ 3 4 4 5 8 10 
INOVarSCOUIA anette cee cat aan 13 0) 11 10 12 17 
New ibruns with: sce scence neta 7 8 11 13 20 25 
(ORV el ovsrchhaehts Gammon Socrichnca oat 69 82 97 112 143 178 
C)MEATIO I Seen ie roe sale en ate eke 136 _ 130 142 197 274 2S 
Manitoba: te sear en aeons 36 36 42 54 105 114 
Saskatchewantas cencscnaceocmees 44 110 100 85 288 190 
TAL Dentaisy trate orcttiateaone  metrouesteeaehe 84 72 90 78 197 129 
British Columbia sees eee eee 16 15 16 24 31 42 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 


(CANADA epeernt error ite eret 408 466 Olde ws 578 1,078 980 


5.—Personal Income Payments, 1938-45 
Nore.—The residual error shown in Tables 1 and 2 has not been taken into account in this table. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


pa eee ene SSS SSE 


a sssssS3S5S3S5S5S353535355050505090.I TT 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945! 


Net national income at factor cost..| 3,940] 4,221 65112 6,514 8,277 9,069 9, 685 9,627 
Transfer payments from govern- 
ments and business to individuals. 346 347 342 327 357 396 501 836 
Less: Employer and employee con- 
tributions to social security and . ¥ 
industrial pension funds........... 48 53 59 96 144 185 173 179 a 
Less: Components of investment Y 
income not paid out to individuals. . 265 B44 641 1,033 1,290 1,303 1,289 1,330. 


Totals, Personal Income Pay- 
ATLOIRUS 1: Wie hee esse oe torent 3,973 4,171 4,754 5,712 7,209 75977 8,724 8,954 


1 Preliminary. 


PART III.-DOMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL — 
FINANCE 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 3 
Governments* 


The purpose of this Section is to present combined statistics of public finance _ 


for all governments of Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. While = 


it was possible to publish current statistics of the combined debt of all governments, — 4 
corresponding information concerning combined revenues and expenditures was not — 


5 * Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Chief, Public Finance Branch, Dominion Bureau of 3 
tatistics. 
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available at the time of publication. Consequently, Table 1 presents the combined 
debt of all governments as at the governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 
1944, while the combined revenues and expenditures presented in Tables 3 and 4, 
respectively, are for governmental fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1943. 


Combined Debt.—The statistics of provincial and municipal debt appear in 
greater detail in Tables 34 and 41, respectively. The rapid growth of the combined 
debt during the war period 1940-44, as shown in Table 2, has been due to the fact 
that large increases in the Dominion debt have overshadowed considerable reductions 
in provincial and municipal debt. However, it should be noted that the Dominion 
has been able to finance the War without recourse to the issue of foreign pay bonds, 
and that the large increase in bonds outstanding represents additions to internal 
rather than external debt. Largely as a result of the repatriation of sterling issues, 
the amount of Dominion, direct and guaranteed foreign pay bonds outstanding has 
declined by more than $750,000,000 in the period 1940-44. As pointed out on p. 918, 
the amount of provincial foreign pay bonds declined during the same period by 
over $107,000,000. 


1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1944, with Totals 
for 1943 


Notr.—These figures are as at the governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1944. 


ee a Combined 


Item Dominion |} Provincial | Municipal Total ° govern- rie cat 
ent || Debt 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 

undedudebibins acmente- sce 11,881,140 | 1,678,202 | 1,006,937 | 14,566,279 10,044 |} 14, 556,235 
Less: Sinking funds....... - 223,285 178, 759 402, 044 6 402,038 
Net funded debt.......... 11, 881, 140 1,454, 917 828,178 | 14,164, 235 10, 038 14, 154, 197 
reastry Dillsiien ts ele ike 1,636, 0001 238,970 6, 749 1, 881, 719 189, 620 1,692,099 
Savings deposits.......... 33, 469 45,771 ~ 79, 240 - 79, 240 
Temporary loans......... - 9,032 21,816 30, 848 - 30, 848 
Other direct liabilities....} 1,554, 2792 57,080 123, 952 iso, oLL 49,028 1, 686, 283 
Totals, Direct Debt (less 

sinking funds)........| 15,104,888 | 1,805,770 980,695 | 17,891,353 248,686 || 17,642,667 

Indirect Debt— 

Guaranteed bonds........ 658, 6113 151, 023 53, 006 862, 640 10, 958 851, 682 
Less: Sinking funds....... 5, 6734 6,371 8,033 20,077 1, 953 18, 124 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 652, 938 144, 652 44,973 842, 563 9,005 833, 558 
Loans under the Municipal 

Improvements Assist- 

BUNCE ACE, L988). owes <s - 5,496 - 5, 496 5, 496 - 
Guaranteed bank loans 

and other indirect lia- 

jOp RCH (s 9 Dy Sey Nel manic rea te 84, 7305 39, 032 1h ofAl bs} 125, 475 10, 499 114, 97 


Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)... 737,668 189,180 46,686 973,534 _ 25,000 948,534 
Grand Totals, 1944....| 15,842,556 | 1,994,950 | 1,027,381 | 18,864,877 273,686 || 18,591,201 
1943....| 12,607,473 | 2,019,528 | 1,079,602 | 15,706,598 273,148 || 15,483,455 


1 Includes $1,000,000 deposit certificates and $256,000 six-month notes. 2 Excludes provincial 
debt accounts. 3 Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and National Harbours Boards at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year end of the Dominion. 
4 Includes deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold, held by the Canadian National Railways. 5 Ex- 
cludes contingent liability in respect of the Dominion’s guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered 
banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined 
or were indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian National 
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881 
2.—Combined Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1941-44 
Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
; $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Direct Debt— 
TUTTE ENSURE 0 0 ly oe Ae Re ee, Se 8,488,994 | 9,596,267 | 12,287,986 | 14, 556, 235 
PS se SOTTO TH GUTTA «uals Clos aris iin, cacao ee ramelalee,: 412, 848 422, 494 436, 868 402,038 
INE EE SETS GEG IKE Uo) of 0 SP Sep ne ele a 8,076,146 | 9,178,773 | 11,851,068 | 14,154, 197 
EEGRBUIT VATE 8. oe Se woe ciS acts coset nN Fei pielene 65.9 381,662 | 1,212,651 1,212,096 1, 692, 099 
STAM AOD OSES 5 c,cce ars ae avsieis osc’ Ainmeneteplela\ele rele oe 59, 864 64,079 69, 847 79, 240 
LGRUOLAT VoL OOUSE noel. o- w hike migtels. lp wibaceltin clue’ alle’ slova's 114, 376 86, 666 65, 194 30, 848 
CHEM CITECE LIADLIIbICS a4 Si. ndal, atic wiaelthe Sas She oie el 649, 038 914,753 | 1,228,080 1, 686, 283 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking f unds),........ 9,281,086 | 11,451,922 | 14,426,285 | 17,642,667 

Indirect Debt— 

MCB TATILOCGNDON GS «esis cu. sine ui s.cse eco c cltiacaicytlmieles sve 1, 137, 420 977, 638 948, 893 851, 682 
Paes SA CTITE, PUTT CLSY. 1s pes ovale she ayes cite wrk Shel ord a cheimrey cused sts 17,913 Viol? 16, 892 18, 124 
Neto uaranteed bonds. ja csmcsiesde fic ccd cote esigiee weil tinue 1,119,507 960, 121 932, 001 833, 558 
coer reed the Municipal Improvements Assistance 

UH GORE ee oe cere? ok Canepa eene Shee Hele ae - - - - 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 163,375 105, 337 75, 169 114, 976 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)....... 1,282,882 | 1,065,458 1,007,170 948, 534 

GTARG’POtals 2c lie ose os hee se eaten Faces 10,563,968 | 12,517,380 | 15,433,455 | 18,591,202 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Tables 3 and 4 present an over- 
all picture of Dominion, provincial and municipal finance by combining ordinary 
and capital account revenues and expenditures for each level of government. Since 
all expenditure—ordinary or capital—is included, amounts provided for debt retire- 
ment have been excluded to avoid duplication. The revenues and expenditures 
presented in these tables are on a ‘‘net”’ basis since the following revenues have been 
treated as offsets to their corresponding expenditures: shared-cost contributions of 
other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities 
and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking fund earnings. Certain 
inter-governmental transfers such as the payments of the Dominion to the provinces 
for the vacation of tax fields are neither conditional grants nor payments for services 
and cannot, therefore, be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out 
separately in Tables 3 and 4 so as to show grand totals of revenue and expenditure 
for each level of government as well as totals excluding inter-governmental transfers, 

Discrepancies between the amounts shown in Tables 3 and 4 as inter-govern- 
mental transfers are due to variations in the fiscal year ends and accounting practices 


-of governments. 


3.—Combined Revenues of All Governments in Canada, 1948 


Norre.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1943. 
governmental transfers. 


See text above re inter- 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$000 $'000 $7000 $000 
Taxes— ; 
VGUDOLATION 9. Sapes ae ee  ns eele Mvencd eet aaa 747,035 633 320 747, 988 
Customs duties and import taxes................... 288,056 - - 288, 056 
Re GULLIT rete Siar te Ls See ates od enareyeie eNOS eons ele 24, 930 45,572 - 70, 502 
MG OMOL ILS ALCS ord kG Facts tease ee vty Pen hee Te seelb a ole 304, 914 17, 520 8,116 330, 550 
TB GInG—TelcOUS ic. ok Ko ek ow cinamae wenden craeees 698, 435 1,102 - 699, 537 
1 GIRTON ER OR oS chy eae iin Ro EL Ee 64, 484 64, 976 - 129, 460 
BICC OSSIGUCCULICN onc retiah is octal tare caviske peta © tanraten al 15,020 24,391 - 39,411 
Real and personal property........66.6-.s eee ceeees - 6,536 259, 757 266, 293 
BONS UML ho s5 aE ce nal ad oo, ava hs tansause ee paLoeie aN 140,197 4,480 - 144, 677° 

RTE TEETOD CLI GEEK Hee. fy as shn cer svete ialehGoe ier Mini dvclade, ayaa’ obelel bets 26, 943 - ~ 26, 943 
STENT ARIK ee aig Te acta in ais, tereeaintts fo trans» neds eyese 126, 798 8,077 24, 957 159, 832 
BG EAS EA KORE caine. ose cere jastiehaitie te ceuetns a tccsaianis 2,436, 812 173, 287 293, 150 2,903, 249 


1 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. 
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3.—Combined Revenues of All Governments in Canada, 1943—concluded 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Motor-vehiche se tics ohana. «coe ance ara Sere or - 30, 473 - 30, 473 
OGD era ich ete totter To acdok oe RoR e tye tte = cr tenets 4, 867 9, 640 7,744 22,251 
Totals; Licences ete: J. ccacwsceceke eter hea oe eed By SOT pane 40, LIS: | adie cc geeae 52, 724 
Public7d omidiiaaente wet vette are nee e ech meee erates 994 33, 153 - 34, 147 
Canadian National Railway surplus.................. 35, 639 - ~ 35, 639 
Municipal public utility contributions............... - - 14,188 14,188 
POSt OL CEs (ety Ae ea cedar tne oe en ee eet a 12,303 - - 12,303 
Bank of Canada: provts es came ei tee oe niet a ince 14,118 - - 14,118 
Bullionvandicoinageta ssc see tea cee ee me Ae uae 8, 732 - - 8, 732 
Miscellaneous revenues. <tc cece ei 8, 949 4,093 25, 608 38, 650 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
IPRANSIOTS) Bits coh aie AA ee eee ee ae _ 2,522,414 | 250,646 | 340,690 |} 3, 118, 750 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Dominion subsidies to provinces..................-- - 14,390 ~ 14, 390 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... - - 3, 476 3,476 
Vacationmiot tax. fields) cieanhanissi cet eam oe eter ene = 80,185 3, 930 84,115 
Casoline tax puarantect.\ 2a, cee csieentniee ie ee - 12, 663 - 12, 663 
INGvawScotigvhighwayataxs..1csoeics satis ene tan ~ 487 - 487 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy (Manitoba)......... - 1,029 |. '- 1,029 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands é 
Hind Debentures yrs eit Caonsoeeonnonase ware - 1, 684 - 1,684 — 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers............. - 110, 488 7,406 117, 844 
Grand Lotalso73...4.. he eickok oneness one 2,522,414 361,084 348,096 3,231,594 


1 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act. 


4.—Combined Expenditures of All Governments in Canada, 1943 


Norr.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1948.. See text on p. 881 re inter- - 
governmental transfers. 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 


$000 $000 $000 $000 
Public Welfare— 4 
Hiealthvand hospital cares ste. cos .ag clot eotee ieee ok 1,675 34, 738 15, 443 51, 856 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 29, 847 1,611 - 31,458 ~ 
FVCHGER CPSs eC Re ae te a ELE bs eo 32 3,712 2,618 6, 362 
Old-age.and blindipensions tetas kee eee act le eae 32,230 15, 039 282 47, 551 
OCH SrA Care eee eee ee ee Pe tear 4, 832 12787 |= 22,106 39, 725 
WVotalss ENOL CAWCllare cnet creer enor rate 68, 616 67, 887 40, 449 176, 952 
WGuica bron encanto Ryere SATS RNA RECON TCA ay reat 7,422 49, 485 93, 986 150, 893 
“Pransportation aint ales See Rieti a eee 204, 665 54, 957 33, 080 292,702 ~ 
HA OTICULEUTS “ascent ates eee Alaa Oe: eC aa ea 78, 059 13,091 - 91,150 
PUDLIC ONAN soko Merete cite athe me enn 10,380 17,124 - 27,504 
National defence cnnc wade os st oth ots waiceisinn cae beets) wey One DOL - - 2,621,501 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare..............0000000% 65, 503 _ - 65, 503 
Matual aids: ccm taki ie ete 8 Sone eo eee ee ee 921,401 = - 921,401 
Expansroncol industryes (eee eee eltn ostl ee Oe ee 472, 807 - - 472,807 
Pricercontrol andiravioningers sae eee oR ee 151, 322 - - 151,322 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............ 220, 3851 60, 398 40,971 321,754 
Otheréxpetiditures.) 2 inn wei ee ee ee ee 85,414 | » 88,055 92,093 215, 562 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-governmental 
‘Draiisters).s. breue vic oe eee ee hE ae 4,907,475 300, 997 300, 579 5,509, 051 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Dominion subsidies to provinces,..........-eeeese8. 14, 449 ~ - 14, 449 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... - 3,476 - 3,476 
Wacabionol taxtields?.tusesee wee eee nee 83, 678 ~ ~ 83, 678 
Gasolineitax guarantee 2™ pee eee ee ee ae Lt oe - ~ 11, 757 
Nowe Scotiavhighway, taxis. cies tas ce vere tei sees - ~ 438 43 
Municipal Commissioner’s Levy (Manitoba)........ - - 953 + 953 
Interest on Common School Fund and Sehool Lands 
Eund*D ebentures@s: arcana tater ion ee ate 1, 684 - a 1, 684 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers ............. 3. 111,568 3,476 1,391 116, 435 - 
Grand 2otals. cele oe 5,019,043 304,473 301,970 5,625,486 


1 Excludes interest on common school fund and school lands fund debentures shown below under inter- 


governmental transfers. 2 As per Dominion-Provineial ‘l'axation Agreement Act. 
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SEIS kate Sy I a 
if 
‘ Section 2.—Dominion Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French regime to the outbreak of the War 
of 1914-18, appears at pp. 742-748 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches 
re tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including 
the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year Book. 


The 1945-46 Budget.—The Budget for the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, was 
presented to Parliament on Oct. 12, 1945, and the principal tax reductions proposed 
were >— 

(1) A reduction of 4 p.c. in individual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 1946; 
(2) Reduction of the 100 p.c. rates of excess profits tax to 60 p.c. from Jan. 1, 1946; 
(3) Increase in the minimum standard profit under excess profits tax from $5,000 to 
$15,000 as from Jan. 1, 1946; 


= (4) Removal of the 8 p.c. sales tax from all machinery and equipment used directly in 
ig the process of manufacture or production of goods as from the date of the Budget; 


(5) Complete removal of the war exchange tax as from the date of the Budget. 


~ Various other amendments were proposed, including several to implement the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of Annuities and Family 
. Corporations. Several income tax concessions to the mining and oil industries were 
3 renewed for another year. It was proposed that the succession duty law be amended 
: to provide alleviation of duty in the case of ‘“‘quick successions’. 


| The 1946-47 Budget.—The Budget for the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, was pre- 
sented to Parliament on June 27, 1946. The financial accounts for the fiscal year 
e 1945-46 showed expenditures of $4,691,000,000 and revenues of $2,955,000,000, 
leaving a deficit for that year of $1,736,000,000. It was estimated that, after taking 
e account of the effect of the tax changes outlined below, the deficit for the fiscal year 
___—«1946-47 would not exceed $300,000,000 and that by the following fiscal year, 1947-48, 
the Budget should be in balance. 


The principal features of the tax changes were :— 


ie Personal Income Taz.— | 

ss Complete revision of the personal income tax structure involving increase in 
e exemptions from $660, to $750 for single persons and from $1,200 to $1,500 for 
Bs married persons; simplification of rate structure into and graduated schedule 
oi of rates; revision of allowances for dependents whereby for a child under 16 for 


whom family allowances are paid taxpayers will be given a deduction of $100 
under the income tax and for any other dependent a deduction of $300; all the 
above changes to become effective from Jan. 1, 1947. 


Corporation Income and Excess Profits Tazxes.— 
(1) The over-all combined flat rate of corporation income tax and excess profits 
om tax was reduced effective Jan. 1, 1947, from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c., by the complete 
repeal of the flat 22 p.c. rate of excess profits tax and by increasing the corpora- 
tion income tax rate from 18 p.c. to 30 p.c. 

(2) The rate of excess profits tax applying on profits in excess of 116? p.c. of standard 
profits was decreased from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. effective Jan. 1, 1947, and sole pro- 
prietors and partnerships were exempt entirely from the excess profits tax. 

a Offer to Provinces.— 

a Following the failure to achieve complete agreement among all the provinces 

1 am at the Conference held in Ottawa in April, 1946, as to the terms for renewal of the 

= Wartime Tax Agreements the Dominion Government made a proposal in the 

* Budget Speech which any Province could accept or reject.as it wished. The main 

a 


features of this proposal were:— 


eo * Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy Minister, Department of Finance. 
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(1) The new agreements would be for a period of five years. 

(2) The Dominion would undertake to make to each agreeing province the pay- 
ments offered under the Dominion proposal submitted at the April conference; 
such payments were based on a minimum equal to a per capita grant of $15 
on the greater of the 1941 or 1942 provincial population, with payments in any one 
year adjusted for increases in population and in gross national production. 

(3) In return for such payments an agreeing province would undertake to impose a 
5 p.c. corporation income tax on net profits attributed to business done in the 
Province; would undertake not to impose any other corporation income taxes 
(except on the profits of mining and logging companies) and not to impose any 
personal income taxes. 

(4) In respect of non-agreeing provinces, the Dominion offered to allow a credit 
against Dominion personal income tax for personal income tax paid to a Province 
up to 5 p.c. of the Dominion tax. 

(5) In respect of succession duty a proposal was made that would allow any agreeing 
or non-agreeing Province to stay in this field if it wished. The Dominion rates 
of succession duty will be doubled, and duty paid to any province on the same 
estate will be allowed as a credit against the Dominion duty up to one-half 
the Dominion duty. If an agreeing province elects to retain its succession 
duties, the amount of such credits allowed against the Dominion duty will be 
deducted from the annual payment to the province. 


Taxation of Co-operatives. — 


The main recommendations of the McDougall Commission on the Taxation. 
of Co-operatives were implemented. The changes proposed were:— 


(1) The ce of the Income Tax Act granting exemption to co-operatives to be 
repealed. 


(2) Patronage dividends paid in cash to be allowed as deductions from taxable 
income of both co-operatives and ordinary companies subject to the limitation 
that taxable income be not reduced below an amount equal to 3 p.c. on capital 
employed less interest paid on borrowed capital. 


(3) Co-operatives and ordinary companies to be required to hold forth prospect 
prior to beginning of fiscal year that patronage dividends will be paid. 


(4) Bona fide co-operatives commencing business after Dec. 31, 1946, to be exempt 
from income tax for first three years. 


Income Tax Appeal Boards.— 


It was announced in the Budget that two Boards would be established to hear 
appeals with regard to income tax assessments of the year 1946 and thereafter. 
The first Board would be in the nature of a court to which a taxpayer could appeal 
on any question of fact or law and be rendered a decision binding on the income-tax 
administration and subject to revision only by a higher court. The second Board 
is to be an Income Tax Advisory Board, to which a taxpayer may request that any 
matter involving the use of the discretionary power of the Minister of National 
Revenue to which the taxpayer makes objection be referred for review. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion 


The composition of the Dominion Balance Sheet was revised in the fiscal year 
1943-44. The aim has been to indicate more accurately the character of the asset 
and liability accounts. The Balance Sheets for the years 1941-45 shown in Table 5 
are presented on the basis of the 1943-44 revision. On the asset side, accounts that 
have been classified as active assets are shown; these represent cash or investments 
that are interest-producing or have a readily realizable cash value. On the liability 
side, such liabilities as have been ascertained and brought. into the accounts are 
given. No liability is shown for interest accrued but not due, nor for current 
obligations incurred for supplies or services but not paid for at the end of the fiscal - 
year. Indirect liabilities under guarantees are not reflected in the Balance Sheets, 
but are set out in a special schedule. (See pp. 911-912.) ‘ f 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Deficit Account. 
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5.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1941-45 


_ ASSETS 
‘oa Item 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
q Active Assets— 
SE 351,318,187) 803, 243, 657 91,908, 327 18, 239, 121 157, 766, 568 
Departmental working 
capital advances............ 6,339, 280 6, 418, 681 6, 839,988 7,813, 296 7,378, 699 
* Loans and Advances— 
‘ To railway and_ shipping 
we CORIPANICS 2s - s. s= ck Salven’. 198,533,867] 446,938,591 576,663,686] 572,756,589) 656,364,583 
: To Foreign Exchange Control 
ESQUT Ue ani titi e Mace es 325,000,000}. 725,000,000} 400,000,000} 585,000,000} 850,000,000 
To sundry Government 
MUONCIOS Hh: veer eee re 132,730,352} 145,081,450} 187,762,676) 305,858,515} 282,169,911 
To province and municipal 
woyernments:......0..2... 164,620,396] 163,990,778} 168,092,312} 162,655,193] 178,253,940 
To United Kingdom and 
a other governments........ 72,564, 617 152, 169, 281 999,904, 469} 1,190, 124,511] 1, 151,852,580 
s Miscellaneous................ 18, 159, 244 29,412,032 32,961,699 28, 405, 282 35, 066, 038 
a Investments— 
if Bank of Canada capital stock. 5, 920,000 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 5, 920,000 
. Central Mortgage Bank © 
=. Capmal stock (i. tyat can 250,000 250,000 250, 000 250,000 250,000 
rt Canadian Farm Loan Board. 37, 521, 468 36, 537, 282 34, 029, 927 29, 025, 335 24,024, 189 
a Miscellaneous...............- 35, 348, 959 41,873, 851 34,228,796] 190,160,114] 348,712,367 
+ Province debt accounts....... 2,296, 156 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2, 296, 152 2,296, 152 
ag _ Deferred charges—unamort- 
— ized discounts and commis- 
os. sions on loans..............- 44,611,476 55, 575, 167 74, 958, 535 81, 660, 678 86, 739, 038 
ae Sundry suspense accounts..... 27,576 144, 363 401, 214, 256 538, 873, 551 757,030, 444 
re Totals, Active Assets..... 1,395, 236,578] 2,614,851, 285) 3,012,030,823] 3,719,038,337| 4,538,819, 509 
. Less—Reserve for possible 
losses on ultimate realiza- 
tion of active assets........ 25, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 75,000,000} 100,000,000) 125,000,000 
Net Totals..............-:. 1,370, 236,578] 2,564,851, 285| 2,937,030,823| 3,619,038,337| 4,413,819,509 
Balance of liabilities over 
a active assets, being net 
iy Bebe ate Gliomcs ais ses es = 3,648, 691,449) 4,045, 221,161) 6,182, 849,101) 8,740, 084, 893)11, 298, 362, 018 
Totals, Gross Debt....... 5,018,928,027| 6,610,072, 446| 9,119,879, 924(12,359, 123, 230|15,712, 181,527 
, NET DEBT 
q 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
cS 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
Non-Active Assets— 
ORs Public works, canals......... 240,312,218) 240,303,982] 240,261,818] 240,257,732] 240,237,152 
Public works, railways...... 429, 575, 794 425,957,326} 425,961,949 426, 384,171 427,013,772 


Public works, miscellaneous. 302,374,849] 307,901,876] 311,112,485) 313,178,675) 315,005,210 
Military property and stores. 12,063, 714 12,572,185 12,572,185 12, 616, 533 12, 616, 533 


E Territorial accounts......... 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 9,895, 948 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 
_ Railway accounts-(old)...... 62, 791, 435 62,791, 485 62,791,486) ~ 62,791,435 62,791, 4385 

= Canadian National Railways 
= - Securities Trust stock..... 265, 706, 606 267, 283,019 298, 842, 882 336, 680, 463 359, 080, 515 

4 Canadian National Railways 
ReCOCK ets aces ba se eae 18, 000, 000 18,000, 000 18, 000, 000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 

Canadian National Steam- 

ships (loans non-active).... 13, 871, 969 13, 871, 969 13, 871, 969 13, 707, 446 13, 158,350 


Miscellaneous investments 
and other accounts (non- 
RMBSSICEL YG). eo a ela lesao ties ace 98,699, 149 99, 366, 032 99, 966, 500 99, 516, 760 99, 987,614 


Totals, Non-Active Assets| 1,453,291,682| 1,457,943,772| 1,493,277,172) 1,533,029,163] 1,557,786, 530 
Consolidated Deficit 


2,195,399, 767| 2, 587,277,389) 4,689, 571,929) 7,207,055, 730| 9,740,575,488 — 
3,648, 691,449| 4,045, 221,161' 6,182,849,101! 8,740,084,893/11, 298,362,018 
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5.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1941-45—concluded 


LIABILITIES 1 
Item 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ - $ $ $ $ 

Floating debt.. 34, 853, 837 67,822,988] 121,800,080} 106,450,236) 165,067,379 
Deposit and trust accounts..... 322,978,487| 341,240,964} 617,426,832} 862,876,698) 993,601,448 
Insurance, pension and guaranty “ 

ACCOUN ESE were een aerren aie 264,267,867} 293,972,430] 326,837,109} 366,640,537) 406,471,918 
Detorredicredtsecs.-eceea cea 622, 662 1,121, 605 7,179, 721 16, 935, 035 26,378, 546 
Sundry suspense accounts...... 1,044, 932 3,097,731 37,097, 518 36,031, 174 81, 334, 200 
Province debt accounts........ 11,919,973 11,919, 969 11, 919, 969 11,919, 969 11,919, 968 
Reserve for certain contingent 

Haltlitress; tener ta eae 10, 499, 677 18, 447, 123 11,786, 980 21, 438, 040 43, 644, 493 


Totals, Liabilities or Gross 
Debt ee. ae SEE 


4,372, 740,592] 5,872, 449, 636] 7,985, 831, 715}10, 936, 831, 541]13, 983, 763, 575 


5, 018,928,027] 6,610,072,446| 9,119,879, 924/12, 359,123, 230/15,712, 181,527 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are dealt 


with in Table 26, p. 912. 


Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, both revenues and expenditures showed a 
Revenues decreased 


slight decrease from the high levels of the previous year. 


from 1944 by $77,683,000 to $2,687,335,000 (excluding the refundable portion of the 
income tax and the excess profits tax), accounted for by small decreases in practically 
all tax revenues: non-tax revenues showed an increase of 9-1 p.c. while special 
receipts almost doubled. Revenue from direct taxes represented about 60 p.c. of 
the total tax revenue, as compared with about 35 p.c. in the last. pre-war year. 
Of the total expenditures of $5,245,612,000, expenditures on the War amounted to 
$4,418,446,000, or approximately 84 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, covering the 
normal operating costs of government, increased by $136,995,000, owing largely 
to an increase of $77,707,000 in debt charges. Expenditures designed to relieve 
unemployment and agricultural distress, shown in the table under ‘Special Ex- 
penditures” totalled only $7,506,000, approximately $30,000,000 less than the 
amount expended in the previous year. Expenditures under the heading “Govern- 


ment Owned Enterprises” amounted to $1,358,000. The over-all deficit for the year - : 


amounted to $2,558,277,000 or $1,000,000 higher than that of the previous year. 


6.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 3 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 
Customs import duties.... 130, 757, 011 142, 392, 233 118,962,839} 167,882,089] 115,091,376 
Wxcise duties: ss ..s6 se aes 88,607,559] 110,090,940} 138,720,723] 142,124,331 151, 922,140 
Incomentaxsc on enone 220,471,004] 403,606,269} 860,188,672] 1,086,757,035} 977,758,068 
National defence tax....... 27,672,018 106, 636, 747 - - - 
Excess profits tax.......... 23,995,269] 135,168,345] 434,580,677} 428,717,840] 341,305,357 
Salesitaxe me cee, wens) ae 179,701,224] 236,183,545} 250,478,438} 304,913,484; 209,389, 876 
War exchange tax.......... 61,932,029} 100,873, 982 94,553,380! 118,912,840 98, 164, 427 
Succession duties.......... ~ 6, 956, 574 13, 273, 483 15, 019, 830 17, 250, 798 
Gasolineitax tiene aes - 24, 752,396 24, 897,924 24, 930, 255 29, 670, 693 
Ogheritaxes incense 45, 039, 336 94,251,806} 131,063,825} 197,553,780} 214,073,913 
Totals, Tax Revenues... 778, 175, 450 


——__,—— 


1,360, 912, 837 


4 


2,066,719, 961] 2,436, 811,484] 2,154,626,648 
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6.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45—concluded 
Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ '$ $ 
Ordinary Revenues—concluded 
Non-Tax Revenues— 

SPOS LM@ hire) 1s Pen cr RR aE 40, 383, 366 45, 993, 872 48, 868, 762 61,070, 919 66, 055, 520 
Return on investments....... 17, 901, 774 25, 825, 804 41,242 2371 48,281,313! 60,749, 1851 
Bullion and coinage.......... 6, 266, 148 4,767,481 5, 883, 515 8, 731, 930 4,586, 427 
Premium, discount and ex- 

ELE ATEOO ORS correo wc cia hayetak 6, 107, 027 11, 855, 510 394, 880 2,153, 879 - 
beret... He cee: 10, 921, 168 14, 468, 699 19, 689, 403 13,044, 899 14,079, 593 
Totals, Non-T'ax Revenues..| 81,579,478 102, 911, 366 116,078, 797 133, 282, 940 145, 470, 725 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues| 859,754,928) 1,463,824,203| 2,182,798,758) 2,570,094,424| 2,300,097,373 

Special Receipts (sundry receipts 
HUGSCTECItS) seas Jinx © daeee he 8,538, 236 21,060,094 61,961,746) 193,636,614) 385,905,221 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on eapital account.:... 20, 404 1,021, 653 102, 616 93, 305 728,195 
- Credits to non-active accounts. 3,856,077| , 2,630,393 4,633, 057 1,193,370 604, 010 
Totals, Other Credits...... 3,876,481 3,652,046 4,735,673 1,286,675 1,332,205 
Grand Totals, Revenues...| 872,169,645) 1,488,536,342| 2,249,496,177| 2,765,017,713| 2,687,334,799 


1 This amount represents return on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank 
of Canada, Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Norre.— Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


1941 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Ordinary Expenditures— 

Ne TTCUlGUIr emp eins Salons, © beast orale Wika s 8,593,032} 8,429,788] 8,492,275} 8,841,403} 9,424,274 

Auditor General’s Office.........5..... 452,714 456, 907 441, 506 347, 589 360, 851 

Civil Service Commission............. 397, 422 399, 038 426, 737 455,918 460, 441 

External Affairs, including Office of 

PITA MUTI SECT centers dcaiove Micke escuela: 1,008,078 1,047,490} 1,156,066} 1,596,406) 1,974,367 

. Finance— 

Interest on public debt...............}| 189,178,670} 155,017,901} 188,556,249) 242,681,180) 318,994, 821 

Costot loaniflotations... oho2.. tess <2: 6,303,547} 16,349,517] 13,837,949] 19,285,402] 20,678,683 

Subsidies to provinces........,...... 13,768,953} 14,408,622} 14,490,085) 14,449,353) 14, 445, 267 

Special grants to provinces........... 5,475, 000 - ae - - 

Payments to provinces under Domin- 

ion-Provincial taxation agreements. - 21,120,443) 94,214,558) 95,434,862] 938,333, 930 
Other grants and contributions...... 530, 331 530, 944 525, 860 528, 458 530, 505 
HUPELrannUavion Aves eee ceo 493, 837 435,018 391,397 345 , 628 325, 316 
Government contribution to Super- 

END WERETEN 1000105 EH) BOYS Bea ces it orp aren 2,315, 851| 2,347,226] 2,341,302} 2,298,594) 2,340,793 
Oldiace mensions! se sece Wie eas Sake es 29,911,700} 29,611,796} 29,976,014) 30,377,468) 32,187,185 
Premiums, discount and exchange... = - - - 16, 348, 193 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board— 

Dominion Fuel Board Administra- 

tion, coal subsidies and subventions - 4,880,1722 3 3. 3 
Other departmental expenditure..... 3, 508, 645 3, 816, 899 4,187, 983 4,481,128 4,724,155 

TOTES DCTS SPD ashore es Rene Pie ito aL ae Nae 1,617,849) 1,679,072 1,698,909] 1,696,085) 2,159,170 
Governor General and Lieutenant- 

SOVELDOLR Hi cc eat Woes Boa bane PROM 225, 925 224, 627 222, 042 Dade (OW 
trate CORO uate rarer ne yeahh cfemeas 176, 707 180, 924 182,000 183, 132 185, 305 
Justice Department— 

ARISGICE RIGA: cela ts Oe ck oe oe 2,413,413] 2,384,747) 2,667,164) 2,672,667! 2,696,188 

OMI OM CIATIOSHT bc rmesich cae carte okies 2,716,836} 2,786,552) 2,771,615} 2,799,368) ~ 2,935, 727 
Labour Department— 

Labour (including technical educa- 

RIOT A er Rae oh hate bnarertats, Lae were 848, 503 803, 424 716, 581 1,169, 462 1, 446, 016 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940— 

PACLBAINISEEAUION: ssi aisers vale nc he has 69,394) 2,348,599) 4,657,394) 5,170,900} 5,112,627 

Government contribution.......... - 7,287,122! 11,487,058} 12,344,422} 12,746,179 
Government annuities—payments to 

MAINGAM TESErVE. hs ie... se eee es 111, 425 616, 982 497, 790 32, 180 257, 288 


For footnotes, see p. 888. 
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%7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45—continued 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures—concluded 
Legislation— 
House of Commons...... 0.5.06 062. 2,468,343} 1,406,298] 1,826,852} 1,916,484) 1,613,923 
Library of Parhament.........0..2 <2. 70,017 72,5 76, 533 76, 873 71, 682 
endites ea cee reese nice suite ones 867,703 423, 567 554, 814 562, 023 484,349 © 
General ese font ae eins ran wen 57,473 47, 255 60, 608 84, 455 94, 644 
Chief Electoral Office, including 
ClECTIONS eee kee ate heen Rts 2,469, 359 281,541 1, 447,357 88, 128 178, 766 
Mines and Resources— 
Administration and general expendi- ; 
RUNES eB 8 eae a eee 177,037 175, 735 160, 574 169, 558 167, 623 
Immigration and Colonization....... 1,272,519 1, 289, 261 1,267,701 1,260, 594 1,309, 024 
Indian: Affairs a. secs es, attotewe's crete 5,183,477} 5,000,456} 4,977,854) 5,177,044) 6,161,994 
Lands, Parks and Forests..........-. 1,936,432] 1,958,992] 1,753,289} 1,586,162} 1,831,040 
Surveys and Engineering............. 1,114,484] 1,128, 453 1, 129, 149 1, 270, 9384 1,610, 166 
Mines and Geological Survey........ 1,173,174 1,155, 488 1,139, 594 1,124, 281 1,215, 674 
Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel 
Ch sie Se oa cee tet eee 4,407,879 4 3 3 3 
Munitions and Supply— 
Dominion Fuel Board Administra- 
tion, coal subsidies and subventions. - - 4,965,434] 2,165,110) 2,737,031 
Other departmental expenditure..... 9,114 12,000 12,000 14, 150 19, 
National Defence— é 
Militia SERVICE decane lr e ni foratereie a 5 5 5 5 5 
Naval Servicesuceeiae cms ols elena tiers 5 5 5 5 5. 
Air Seryvice ee. s peewee eae cre eet 5 5 5 5 So 
Generali'Services . 052) 2.06 Coy e ae 193, 985 260, 482 415, 128 68, 173 67, 294 
National Health and Welfare.......... ~- = - - 1,725, 263 
National: Revenue (including Income 
of Ibe) Sila Ue NN ihe EN cee Bear gic cect 12,228,866] 13,427,996) 15,190,523) 17,720,659 20, 114, 268 
National War Services............-.++ - 682, 058 427, 627 547, 158 837, 719 
Pensions, war, military and civil....... 42,195,709] 41,244,221) 39,699,3516] 38,997,920 v 
Pensions and National Health......... 14,641,331] 14,089,972) 14,079,352) 15,843,443 7,8 
Pst: © Ticetee Gare, tcc iat ere ionic nr ttod 38,699,674] 41,501,869] 44,741,987} 48,485,009} 54,629,281 
Privy @ ounce... ossicles 54, 063 54,105 62, 126} - 79, 800 81,030 
Publie:Archiv es fr. s.c.chteisrs snare oes 125, 852 123,152 122, 656 123, 735 123, 558 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 283, 159 194, 634 245, 422 234, 762 232,299 | 
Public2 Works Whaat. cece eee ois aetna 11,506,678] 11,937,005] 12,013,845) 12,280,674 13, 168, 726 
Raconstructions er aosaeee ee eae - = - - 969, 206 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 5,194,939] 5,603,294  6,241,962/ 6,677,804| 7,182,689 
Secretary.ol States). accn mes 2e ae cues 772,478 822, 692 819,518 831,371 863, 541 
Soldier Settlement. . ..csi0--o20ee5 00208 581,716 564, 369 567, 287 836, 945 os 
Trade and Commerce— 
Mail subsidies and steamship sub- aa 
WOTUEIONS 4c istoncc he ohinker ner ie ovate slouaes 942, 494 615, 655 615, 596 799, 652 868,699 
Canada iGraineAct canes. tina cere ee 1,907,821} 1,909,339} 1,918,036] 2,089,136} 2,333,381 
Other departmental expenditures..... 4,315,075] 6,199,670} 4,566,049} 4,196,194] 3,497,390 
Transport— 
Administration and miscellaneous 
expenditures!o.4;.o0 eke fer tones 339,979 385,779 374, 947 399, 904 404, 850 
Ait Service oa heen So ees 3,477,803} 3,385,784] 3,334,146] 3,594,187) 3,939,341 
UAT Ge te ea nsiche rahe Br la eer ree Ole 3,793,182| 4,009,578} 4,256,974) 4,503,797) 4,894,037 
Canadian Travel Bureau............. 469, 840 9 9 9 
Railways and Canals...........-..-- 3,520,466] 3,694,147] 3,339,580) 4,086,574) 4,259,690 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 3,951,014) 3,935,177] 4,894,281 5,057,857| 4,733,209 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... 126, 342 5, 101 11,792 6, 613 33, 954 
WieteransiAtialis 2a. swe cc slstndne crea em = my - - 81,031,273 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures... ..| 390,629,350) 444,777,696) 561,251,063) 630,380,760 767,375,933 
Capital Expenditures— 

Railway sic itelce coe ie ae ee 6, 821 ite £ A 37,500 692,382 629, 639 
Pa ble WOLKG. sae teneis Meaarrcntne connie 3,350, 989 3, 425, 930 3, 238, 130 1, 929, 596 2,534,113 
Totals, Capital Expenditures. ..... 3,357,810) 3,430,447| 3,275,685} 2,621,978) 3,163,752 

1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Included in Departments of Trade and Commerce and ~ 
Mines and Resources in previous years. 3 Included in Department of Munitions and Supply. — 
4 Included in Department of Finance. 5 Included under war expenditures. 6 Excludes civil — 
pensions. 7Included in Department of Veterans Affairs. 8Included in Department of 


National Health and Welfare. 9 Included under National War Services. 
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7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45—concluded 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Special Expenditures— 
Unemployment relief................-- 27, 646, 853 8, 500, 359 5,013,305} 3,751,537} 3,868, 682 
Western drought area relief........... 4,722,568} 12,270,822} . 406,011} 2,794,424; 1,483,113 
Wheat acreage reduction payments 
including administration............. ~ 30, 633, 764| 25,868,562} 30,950,346], 1,967,546 
Canadian Wheat Board— 
Provision for reserve to meet deficits 
resulting from operations not pre- 
&.! viously provided for.............-- 10,499,677) 12,570,828 ~ - 186, 445 
Totals, Special Expenditures....... 42,869,099} 63,975,773| 31,287,878] 37,496,307) 7,505,786 


| Ee a nae (ee Ee ea TR 


War Expenditures— 
War Appropriation Acts..............-- 
War Appropriation (United Kingdom 

Binaneing) Act,:1942. 052... 222.504 
War Appropriation (United Nations 
Mutual Aid) Act, 1943 and 1944...... ~ 


752, 045, 326|1,339,674,152|2,724,248,890|3,674,419,874 3,615,100,612 
- 1,000,000,000 


Totals, War Expenditures.......... 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to Consolidated 
Deficit Account— 
Canadian National Railways........ 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry..... 
National Harbours Board........... 
Loans and Advances (Non-Active) — 
National Harbours Board........... 


16, 965, 044 ~ - os 
460,773 423, 651 591,095 698, 365) 773,384 
39,914 32,515 = 29, 488 58, 907 


715, 948 758,090 657,526 579, 108 525, 767 
Totals, Government-Owned 


Bnterprises: ... ss. 25.055 hae cle ye 1,306,961; 1,358,058 


18,181,679} 1,214,256) 1,248,621 


Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Deficit Account— 
Reduction in soldier and general 
: land settlement loans.............. 1,011,012 
Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts........... 46,059 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan F 
Board capital stock............... 11,995 
Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans. . 244 
Provision for reserve for possible 
losses on ultimate realization of 
ACLIVOIASSCUS cersd reek Fista ke eh olaew wie: 25, 000, 000 
Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— s 
Canadian National Railways Secur- 
ities Trust Stock—reduction due to 
line abandonments.........:....... 2,334, 350 
Capital loss (exclusive of loss applic- 
able to expired service life) on sale 
of SS. Prince Davidand SS. Prince 
POOCCT En We sees Stans secicmuert ee Deets 1,474, 971 
Non-Active Accounts— 
Fulfilment of guarantees under Seed 
Grain Loans Guarantee Acts....... 
Capital gain on repatriation of 
~ Canadian National Railways se- 
UT LTR aloes SERS ee fe ofS alloy 5, 503, 500 
Increase in Dominion’s equity in the 
Canadian National Railways due 
to surplus earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways System for the. 
calendar years 1941, 1942, 1943 and 
1 a Age Bee eaten Sr ied ae tes ~ 4,016,327| 25,063,268} 35,639,412) 28,026,925 


Totals, Other Charges............. 42,518,182| 31,993,732) 65,811,980 63,424,405} 47,762,080 


es a ee 


Grand Totals, Expenditures....... 1,249,601,446/1,885,066,056|4,387,124,117 5,322,253,505|/5,245,611,924 


324, 875 
36, 006 
1, 146 


270, 826 50, 707 
58, 408 42,058 
9,613 7,355 
97 = 


25,000,000} 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


9,539,187} 4,575,999} —232,1151| —626,872 


7,136,051 


99,274] 11,072,593} 2,430,284 
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8.—Principal Items of Dominion Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45 


Banks, 
-Y Customs Excise Income Excess Insurance 
ear Duties Duties Tax Profits Tax! | Companies, 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MOBO GME RM, sain den core ea 179, 429, 920 65, 035, 701 69,020, 726 173,300 1, 482, 836 
19SU Re aie eee er ere t ais 131, 208, 955 57,746, 808 71,048, 022 34, 430 1,503,520 
L932) capets een eee Oe et AR oe 104, 132, 677 48, 654, 862 61,254, 400 3,000 1, 402, 273 
LOSS) eho inns he eas Re ea 70,072, 932 37, 833, 858 62,066, 697 54 2,153,685 
TODAS ane Vere re nitrate tee 66, 305, 356 35, 494, 220 61,399,171 Nil 2,077, 227 
OS Rete rere aioe tices cine Peete 76,561,975 43,189,655 66, 808, 066 a 2,118,580 
LOSE Re teres ene en ota hs ee Am ahd 74, 004, 560 44,409, 797 82,709, 803 oe 2,041,776 
TE Ree ed ee RE chi ae Oe ato 83,771,091 45,956, 857 102, 365, 242 ee 1, 984, 257 
LOB Sieg ceed gta Peer rca ee pnts ts 93, 455, 750 52,037,333 120, 365, 532 Co 1,973, 679 
1 OS Ory rene Rhs Orne: Me a Ee 18, Cole LL 51,313, 658 142,026,188 ss 1,905,315 
OF Oe LOM ced ete te Pe ae PAT Oh ete, 104, 301, 487 61,032,044 134, 448, 566 ey 1, 874, 923 
OA LA aieic tires, Rena eee ipe nea ean oe 130, 757, 012 88, 607, 559 248, 143, 022 23,995, 269 2,505, 556 
LAE): OA ten: 2 tee MAE chloe ten am Or 142,392, 232 110, 090, 941 510, 243,017 135, 168, 345 2, 636, 623 
TOGS EY Rene Ss ie Sai he Meet a 118,962,839 | 138,720,723 860,188,6722) 434, 580, 6772 12,281, 142 
1 OY os ee SAB URN LS om Oe mR 167, 882,089 142, 124,331 |1,036,757,0352|} 428,717, 8402 7,691, 066 
ty Ua ie Sane ie Cad Mince niga chem ea ae 115, 091,376 151, 922, 140 977, 758,0682) 341,305, 3572 8, 233, 638 
Sales 
and Other Succession Post Interest on Total 
Excise Duties Office Investments Revenue? 
Taxes Ate eee a 
$ $ $ $ $ 
L080 x eee eee ae athe 63, 409, 143 Nil 33,345, 385 13,518, 205 453,007, 129 
LOB rr ein ih elm, Brae Bn Gh cee 34, 734, 661 fe 30, 212,326 10, 421, 224 357, 720, 435 
SU Ae a nec PON at tt Sia aE 59, 606, 391 ge 32, 234, 946 9,330,125 334, 508, 081 
DAS ie ee aegis On TRE No 82,191,575 os 30, 928, 317 11, 220, 989 311, 735,286 
TOSS FE ay tts ie ce Nee, LT UNE 106,575, 575 se 30, 893, 157 11,148, 231 324, 660, 590 
LOS Oe tes Maths Mase ve cane a aS ORO 112, 192,069 us 31, 248,324 10, 963, 478 361, 973, 764 
LOS actin tien ele om omen ee 112,733,048 ca 32,507, 889 10, 614, 125 372,595, 996 
Siena te! Nat been ecg ane 2 tema te get 152,473, 422 tf 34, 274, 552 11, 231,035 454,153, 747 
ROSS erent ae ape hs eine: 180, 818, 767 a 85, 546, 161 13, 120, 523 516, 692, 749 
OS OCU a Oey a: Me React eet, PE ee 161, 710,.572 < 35, 288, 220 13,163,015 502,171,354 
TOA OM tee ieee er AR Rc oe 2h eu aacaed 166, 027, 944 ce 36, 729, 105 13, 393, 432 562,093, 459 
La titre ache rete icc eats Dian ea ten ee 284, 167,032 bad 40, 383, 366 14, 910, 554 872, 169, 645 
OAD Re ic cite be ates ee, anes 453,425,105 _ 6, 956, 574 45,993, 872 21,748,701 |} 1,488, 5386,342 — 
OAS aC ae ater assay eet Sater 488,712, 4255 13, 273, 483 48, 868, 762 41, 242,237 || 2,249, 496,177 
DAS) ae ok ae MES ear eae cree 638, 619, 2928 15,019, 831 61,070, 919 48,281,313 || 2,765,017, 713 
TOA GRR pee SCRE Pe ESTER otitis 543,065,2714! 17,250, 798Hl 66,055,520 60, 749,186 || 2,687,334, 799 


1 Belated revenue from the business profits tax not charged on profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920, 
continued . be received until 1933. 2 Excluding refundable portion. 3 Includes other items 
not specified. 


§.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45 


Notz.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book, those 
for 1914-29 at p. 930 of the 1945 edition. 


Pensions, Rosi Total 
Year| Interest | Old Age | War, Mili-| Public | National | Stbsidies | post Ordinary 
on Debt Pensions | tary and Works Defence P C j Office Expendi- 

Civil ToyInees tures! 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1930...| 121,566,213} 1,537,174! 40,406, 565} 19,819,032] 21,986,537] 12,496,958) 36,557,012!| 363,237,478 
1931...] 121,289,844) 5,658,143] 45,965,723) 25,452,742) 23,736,447] 17,435, 736] 37,891, 693 386, 584, 863 
1932...| 121,151,106} 10,032,410} 48,686,389] 17,647, 854) 18,221,632] 13,694,970] 36,052,208 372, 101,318 
1933...| 184,999,069} 11,512,543] 45,078,919] 18,108,013] 138,750,314] 13,677,384} 31,607, 404 354, 643, 201 
1934...} 139,725,417} 12,313, 595} 48, 883,182} 10,827,171] 13,476,862) 13/727,565| 30, 553, 768 351,772, 164 
1935...} 188,533,202) 14,942,459} 44,235,808! 9,904,494) 14,185,772) 13,768,953) 30,252,310 359,700,909 - 
1936...| 184,549,169) 16,764,484! 48,337,096] 12,945,277) 17,177,074] 13,768,953] 31,437,719 372, 539, 149 
1937...| 187,410,345} 21,149,352] 43,356,180] 14,518, 758] 22,923,093] 13,735,196] 31,906, 272 387, 112,072 
1938...| 182,117,422) 28,653,0052| 42, 823,277) 12,382,073] 32,760,307| 13,735,336] 33,762,269 414, 891, 410 
1939...| 127,995,617} 29,043,6392) 42,793,055} 15, 484, 197) 34, 482,023] 13,752,110) 35,455, 182 413,032, 202 
1940...| 129,315,442} 29,976,5542) 42,868,901] 13,065,212] 13,118,732] 13,768, 953| 36,725, 870 398, 323, 206 
1941...) 139,178,670} 29,911,7002) 42,195,709) 11,506, 678 198,985} 13,768,953) 38,699, 674 390, 629, 350 
1942...) 155,017,901) 29,611,7962) 41,244,221) 11,937,005 260,482) 14,408,622) 41,501, 869 444,777, 696 
1948...) 188,556,249] 29,976,0142} 39,699,3513) 12,013, 845 415,128} 14,490,085] 44, 741, 987 561, 251, 068 
1944...) 242,681,180} 30,377,4682} 38,997,9203| 12,280, 674 68,713} 14,449,353] 48,485,009 630, 380, 760 
1945...| 318,994,821] 32,227,7182| 39,371,7923| 13,168, 726 67, 293 54,629,281] 767,375, 932 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 891. 


Ordinary Expenditures 


14, 445, 267 
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9.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45—concl. 


Capital Expenditures 


Other Expenditures 


Other 
Charges‘ 


16,302, 185 
26, 272, 857 
59, 475, 056 
168, 677, 810 
99, 806, 659 


111, 298, 256 
153, 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 
115, 086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


16,302, 185 
26,272, 857 
59, 475, 056 
168, 677, 810 
99, 806, 659 


111, 298, 256 
153, 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 


115, 086, 555 


134, 606, 619 


157,149,526] 275, 440, 548 
103, 568,960) 855, 614, 286 
97,183, 761}1, 486, 857, 913 
98, 348, 479|3, 822, 597, 369 
102, 227, 673/4, 689, 250, 767 
56, 625, 925/4, 475, 072, 240 


‘ War and 
Works [Railways] Canals | Total | Demobi- 
ization 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1930...} 8,589,022] 6, 873, 511/10, 264, 187/25, 726,720] Nill 
1931...|12, 145, 264| 6,702, 854] 9, 862, 574|28, 710, 692 “ 
1932. .|| 7,485, 438| 6,376, 207| 3,304, 298|17, 165, 943 “ 
1933...| 4,233, 789| 1,658, 812) 3,156, 328| 9,048, 929 “ 
1934... 3,830,751 "754, 194] 1,986, 140] 6,580, 085 
1935...| 6,243,737 525,772] 337, 907| 7,107, 416 “ 
1936...| 5,799,341| 286,887| 457,926] 6, 544, 154 «“ 
1937...| 3,236,564) 203,035] 51, 945] 3, 491, 544 « 
1938...| 4,358,698] 71,454] “-' | 4,430, 152 “ 
1939...| 5,397,928] 26,348} - | 5,424,976 : 
1940...| 7,007,468, 22,570] - —_‘| 7,030,038] 118, 291,022 
1941...| 3,350,989, 6,821]  - | 3,357,810] 752, 045, 326 
1942. ..| 3,425,930] 4,517/  - ~—«| 3,430, 447|1, 339, 674, 152 
1943.._| 3/238,130| 37,555] - —_| 3,275, 6853, 724/248, 890 
1944..|| 1/929,596| 692,382; - —_| 2,621, 978/4, 587,023, 094 
1945...| 2,534,113 629,639]  - | 3,163, 752]4, 418, 446, 315 


405, 266, 383 
441, 568, 413 
448,742,316 
532,369, 940 
458,157, 905 


478, 106, 581 
532, 585, 555 
532,005, 432 
534, 408, 118 
553, 063, 098 


680, 793, 792 
1,249, 601, 446 
1, 885, 066, 056 
4,387, 124,117 
5, 322, 253,505 
5, 245, 611, 924 


i 8 na 


1 Includes various non-enumerated items. 
4 For details, see Table 10. 


civil pensions. 


2 Includes pensions to blind versons. 


3 Excludes 


10.— Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 9), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45 


iE ee 
ee ee — ES 


Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat : 
Direct Bonus Losses hey 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and of a ue Total 
Relief Losses on to Advances Ch bi Non-Active 
Projects Grain Con- Non- i aoe ©! Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active if d oe 
Works Operations, Fund a fs ie 
Jetc. un 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1930. Nil Nil 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731, 536 17,342 || 16,302,185 
HOS Thar tece here 4,431,655 a 6,712,239 | 5,487,941 | 9,640,997 25 || 26,272, 857 
ORV READ an aN 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 59,475, 056 
MOG o leak Matte onc 36,720,935 | 1,811,472 |-62,139,413 | 66,453,050 105,717 | 1,447,223 || 168,677, 810 
HOSA ea rad te tens 35,898,311 |. Nil 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 | 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 | 99,806, 659 
HS Ose Oe tas ay 60, 659, 856 ce 48,407,901 | 1,728,900 490,191 11, 408 | 111, 298, 256 
MODE: /kere ta ee vis 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48, 817,489 2,122,912 514, 566 Nil 153, 502, 252 
BOT oo cand ewehs 78,003, 702 Nil 43,553, 112 665, 414 692,473 | 18,487,115 || 141, 401, 816 
ROB 8S seme a cicicle s 68, 534, 364 s 42,745,791 | 2,087,597 | 1,579,242 139,561 |} 115,086, 555 
HOS OP eters, sieiescls 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002| 55,658,306 | 3,285,188 | 3,767,718 Nil 134, 606, 619 
OA Sees wien. 54,612,951 | 34,500,0002| 41,044,004 | 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2, 637, 398 || 157,149, 526 
A Ree oki on cks 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878, 6324] 12,639,551 || 103, 568, 959 
GC nae ee 8,500,359 | 55,475, 414 456,166 758,089 | 27,878,1824| 4,115,601 |} 97,183,761 
ie pele eae 5,013,305 | 26,274,573 591,095 657,526 | 29,676, 1194] 36,185,861 || 98,348,479 
OE Cet SRO oceania 3,751,537 | 33,744,770 727, 853 579,108 | 25,586, 8244] 37,887,581 || 102,227, 673 
HO4D eel oes. 3,868,682 | 3,637,104 832, 291 525,767 | 25,362,027 4 56, 625, 925 


22, 400, 054 : 


2 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1938-39. 


on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 


cludes $25, 000, 000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 
3 Reserve against estimated losses 


4 Tn- 
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11.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45 


Nortre.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations, see p. 127. See Tables 6-10 for the figures of revenues and expenditures 
on which this table is based. Figures for the years 1868-1912, inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 
Year Book; those for 1913-29 at p. 932 of the 1945 edition. 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Rev- ; Rev- : 
Year enue Total ae eo Year SiMe te Ordin- pki 

from Rev- xpend- rom ev- Iho xpend- 

Tax enue pie iture Tax- enue Bear iture 

ation ation 

$ $ $ $ ee $ $ $ 

TOS anise mete te bes 31 °09))|) 43°68 S5O6F Or Ol) 1988 eee 40-23 | 46-33 | 37-20 | 47-92 
LOSI Airs Shee DRDO |e OOO LO TOF MeL Ae 4 lol 9a Oem ee Renee 38-67 | 44:57 | 36-66 | 49-09 
LOS Dre ey ei ck ae Q2OE 17) | e82°O4 1 Sarre 4220 1n O40 pe eee 41-14 | 49-39 | 35-00] 59-82 
LOSS ete |e 23 -92- | 929232 1 83. 30nl i OOP OT LO4L een nee 67-63 | 75-80 | 33-95 | 108-61 
LO SAN Sir aioe ana. 25-31 SO aa ooeion| 42 SO OaH al O42 re eee ey 116-78 | 127-73 | 38-17 | 161-75 
HOS yes earned can PAS AV Peon ken | > Ves eN fap SCTE IO Bytes oe! 174-97 | 190-44 | 47-52 | 371-41 
TOSGR See iced. 28-98" | 84-038! 84020) 48°64 LO4g en eee ae 203°49 | 230-90 | 52-64 | 444-45 
ab Fete ed Msg ee DOr OO ea 12 Meo gon as ol fen OA ne ye me ec mee 177-79 | 221-74 63-32 | 432-84 


12.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Nors.—See Table 6 for revenues and Table 7 for expenditures on which these per capita figures are 
based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenues were collected or expenditures made under the - 
corresponding headings because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
REVENUES 
Ordinary Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— j ' 
Custonisimm port ditiese-se. kaa oh eee 11-36 12-22 10-07 14-02 9-50 
FxGise duties aay ae Mca: ee eee I ee 7-70 9-45 11-74 11-87 12-54 
ENC GINO UAXe, fg AL aig ae Ae JRE io ys hae eee te 19-16 34-62 72°82 86-58 80-68 
National defence tax................. sia oe 2-40 9-15 - ~ - 
EXCESS DrOlita tax ec hase Lae ee cS eae eee ae 2-09 11-60 36-79 35-80 28-16 
eee MIT del RBC ENN tay acta e Die Pea ac e e a E ES I 15-63 20-27 21-21 25-46 17-28 
Wartexchange tas a2 pi uer rs nce ear Gyan yn! 5-38 8-66 8-01 9-93 8-10 
Sticeession duties. tax.;.oscc0 enc coc tele carck - 0-60 1-12 1-25 1-42 
S Gasoline Ca kiaaey, bor antaeis Weave seals) abet merken ota - 2-12 2-11 2-08. 2-45 
Other (axes acute co ee PAE Maks ¢ 3-91 8-09 11-10 16-50 17-66 
Totals, Tax Revenues.......... PAR Ee a 67-63 116-78 174-97 203-49 177-79 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
Post Of ee yi 8 acs Sean ey apne foes 4h ge 3-51 3:95 4.14 5-10 5-45 
Retin om investi entsuetinem ime ein ee 1-56 2-21 3°49 4-03 6-01 
Bullionyandsecmage ss ceases ieee eee 0-54 0-41 0-50 0-73 0-38 
Premium, discount and exchange............... 0-53 1-02 0-03 0-18 = 
OLB ae ror nis ener aac mare nie cree 0:95 1-24 1-67 1-09 1-16 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues............. 7-09 8-83 9-83 11-13 12-00 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues....................... 74-72 125-61 184-80 214-62 189-79 
Special Receipts and Other Credits............. 1-68 2-12 5-65 16-28 31-95 


_—_ | - | | | 


Grand Totals, Revenues............. 75-80 127-78 190-45 230-90 221-74 
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12.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-45—concluded 


Item . 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
PROTEC TOT ieee oie easels ails ee cath eoela ces 0°75 0:72 0-72 0-74 0-78 
Finance— 
Interest’on public debt. .gsc. hi cane cee ees cc 12-10 13-30 15-96 20-27 26-32 
Wast ciiesh Hotations 405 Peake cc nles see 0-55 1-40 1-17 1-61 1-71 
PEUEUIOS, CO-PTOVENOES.G. ec pate ieee epee ss 1-20 1-24 1-23 1-21 1-19 
Payments to provinces under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial taxation agreements.................. - 1-81 7°98 7°97 7:70 
MOE Aae PENSIONS! we Ate hk Manes rear tales Leow en 2-60 2-54 2-54 2°54 2-66 
Coal subsidies and subventions................ 0-38 0-42 0-42 0-18 0-23 
IS REEICR Beet id i rinpealcnuee rn eect et ae SL A 0-14 0-14 0:14 0-14 0-18 
Justice (including penitentiaries)................. 0-45 0-44 0-46 0-46 0:47 
Labour (including technical education, unemploy- 
ment insurance and Government annuities)..... 0:09 0-95 1-47 1-56 1-61 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization................. 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-11 
TEKS BEEN AD /ANS bits Hp SANE SNR 0-45 0-43: 0-42 0-438 | 0-51 
Mines and Geological Survey.................. 0-10 0-10 0-10 0-09 | 0-10 
National Health and Welfare.................... - - - - 0-14 
National Revenue (including income tax) . Fags 1:06 1-15 1-29 1-48 1-66 
Pensions, war, military and civil................. 3°67 3-54 3°362 3-262 3 
Pensions and National Health.......... ED a aes ta Ap 1-27 1-21 1-19 1-32 4 
LEO is CY EN fen ee ah OSS a aaa ae au A Ee SE 3-36 3-56 3°79 4-05 4-51 
PT CEWVONREE.: Rhee WE Sct, cite fe chiny aitteaibre he 1-00 1-02 1-02 1-03 1-09 
’ Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 0-45 0-48 0-53 0-56 0-59 
Mn COAh GC OULTRELCE osc s' vice fink Slaleiels sn arraee ten 0-62 0°75 0-60 0-59 0-55 
Transport— 
WR ECESOM Val GOs goat tics es abe events lesa Be sumone bere aul 0:30 0-29 0-28 0-30 0-33 
Wate hic oat er ecs Waeeeee SS eTd Cu cy coos 0:33 0-34 0-36 0-38 0-40 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade 
MOTOR BAT OA TIVG)) Sia rcs Ge alee kcoeus bans, Peers Lee ae 0-66 0:66 - 0:70 0:77 0:74 
BYRON ANS COTE AIT Sail cise teatro oie tities nes, oe eesti gremare - - - - 6-69 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures *................. 33°95 38-17 47-52 52-64 63-32 
Totals, Capital Expenditures..................... 0-29 0-29 0-28 0-22 0-26 
Totals, Special Expenditures..................... 3°73 5-49 2°65 3-13 0-62 
War Pxpenditures... 0.060 cee bee el 65-36 114-95 315-29 383-05 364-59 
Government-Owned Enterprises................ 1:58 0-10 0-10 0-11 0-11 
Other Expenditures............5..20....0....005. 3-70 2°75 5:57 5°30 3-94 
Grand Totals, Expenditures......... 108-61 161-75 371-41 444-45 432-84 
1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Excludes civil pensions. 3 Included in Veterans ° 
Affairs. 4 Included in National Health and Welfare and Veterans Affairs. 5 Includes items 


not specified. 


13.—Total Expenditures and the Percentage Thereof Raised by Taxation and All 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-45 


Percentages of 
Total Expenditures 


Voar Total Taxation Total Provided from— 
Expenditures Revenue Revenue 
Taxation R ou ie 

$ $ $ p.c p.c 
OSU Yee Mpa AS aes Quine Sere 532, 585, 555 317,311, 809 372, 595, 996 59-58 69-96 
DOS 7 ose so fete dy aS ECR ee 532, 005, 432 386, 550, 869 454, 153, 747 72-66 85-36 
BUD OMaMR a eet ere ee. ic eats ans 534, 408, 118 448, 651,061 516, 692, 749 | 83-95 96-68 
USSD OSS ee eee Sy ER eine Tet 553, 063, 098 435, 706, 794 502,171,354 78-78 90-80 
ODS UE GeO I cee 680, 793, 792 467, 684, 963 562, 093, 459 68-70 82-56 
EUS (BR ok ai on aI a Ra } 1,249, 601, 446 778, 175, 450 872,169, 645 62-28 69-80 
EAL ce a 1, 885,066,056 | 1,360,912,837 | 1,488,536, 342 72-19 78-96 
PA ApS cite... Gis 37s vi asi ce 4, 387,124,117 | 2,066,719,961 | 2,249,496, 177 47-11 51-27 
Spier peter etet sorter eh Fo 5, 322,253,505 | 2,486,811,484 | 2,765,017, 713 45-78 51-95 
TSS Re pay 5 Oe a ee 5, 245,611,924 | 2,154,626,648 | 2,687,334, 799 41-08 51-28 


/ 
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Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


Table 13 gives a picture of the proportions of total expenditures that have been 
met by taxation and from all sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, since 1936. Prior to the War of 1939-45, and as Canada was pulling away 
from the depression of the early ’thirties, the record shows a substantial improve- 
ment and in 1938, 96-7 p.c. of all expenditures was being met from all revenue and 
almost 84 p.c. from taxation revenue. Subsequently, as was to be expected, the 
reverse was the case. The high level of the percentage figures for 1942 was the 
result of the early imposition of high taxation levels and the fact that at this time 
war expenditures were still relatively low. 


As shown in Table 8, the revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most 
important sources prior to the War of 1914-18, now amount to only about 12 p.c. 
of the revenue derived from taxation; revenue from income tax forms almost 45 p.c. 
of the tax revenue. 


The following analyses of taxation revenues are confined to excise duties, excise 
taxes and income tax revenue; customs receipts constitute a single item in the 
“Public Accounts” and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties 

Excise duties proper are presented here together with a summary of the excise 
tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Apr. 1, 1945:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per ee aay te 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 
Canadian brandy, per proof gal.. ee 9 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 
Except Spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal..... $ 0-45 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for ; re 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof 4, Malt:— 
oot ete tet uteari Ua aca EE stare rede einen , 1-50 (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 
(b) Used in a pandas se COL for Dell bsicateece a woe eee -16 
perfumes, per proof gal............. $ 1-50 5 
(ae edantar bonded Huanalnorory won (b) “Importedssperal Descartes $ 0-16 
vinegar, per proof gal.............. $ 0-60 5. Malt Syrup:— 
(@) Used for chemical compositions ap- (a) Produced in Canada, per lb....... $ 0-24 
proved by Governor in Council, per age 
WEOOM Mal eee eet sew see ae $ 0-15 (6) Imported, per lb.............:...5. $ 0-40 
(e) Sold a pened cone eis for eee 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
FS gs Oa WER Lae SOE (a) Manufactured tobacco, per Ib ...... $ 0-35 
(f) Distilled from native fruits and used (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for 22-1 b.per:M.,, per’ Mit oe see $ 6-00 
fortification of native wines, per je (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 2% : 
COOL KO ae ote ere con ataira tia ae $ 1-50 Iboper M) per Meis,.. ages Sa $11-00 7 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (hjsCigars apeneNs. own. cee eee $ 3-00 qi 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (e) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when j 


DROOL Malewe: eee ee eye eee $ 0-30 sold for consumption, per lb........ $ 0-20 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, — 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 
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Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 52 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


14.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 


Item 1940 1941 1942, 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

RLEROR Es onrstwix g's pia ss Sale ea 12,478,114 | 17,695,951 | 21,994,307 | 31,612,277 | 30,908,236 | 31,576,777 
Validation fee.............. 374,117 664, 778 416,576 513,027 441, 258 633, 523 
Beer or malt liquor......... 281, 164 324, 004 414, 018 579, 859 371, 956 7, 102, 686 
MLE BY PUD 11082 ,8 cls dng Gaanlk 123, 446 108, 681 102, 730 72, 762 222, 250 244, 266 
CA SSR, Seer eee 11,402,151 | 16,801,740 | 25,241,291 | 33,952,236 | 35,080,381 | 35,121,290 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 40,132,994 | 54,893,927 | 64,452,468 | 75,757,280 | 79,315,378 82, 538, 590 
RREEAIRS Cite 38 ee oe tisiah a Oi 423, 940 522, 875 597, 488 614, 444 590,310 603, 483 
higences sags ics 5.5. RATS gto 34, 629 45,137 39,336 38, 270 36, 626 36, 705 

motals tase. gee: 65,250,555 | 91,057,093 | 113,258,214 | 143,140,155 | 146,966,395 | 157,857,270 


1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 6, due to refunds, drawbacks and, 
in the case of spirits, a transfer tax being included here. 


_ Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 
—a—ueuq01W0oRoeeou<“»—aq>aO*“0?os—— eo 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Licences issued......... No. 20 20 19 20 21 22 
Licence fees............. $ 5, 250 5,000 4,500 Lie Pata) 5, 250 6,375 


Duty Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 


Amount..i% =: proof gal. Nil 140 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
UG eee Coes $ e 981 ee 3 He ve 
Totals, Duties Collected 
Plus Licence Fees.... $ 5, 250 5, 981 4, 500 5, 125 5, 250 6,375 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— : 
Wiad teppttt Me tig Ib. 15,939,969} 16,863,074] 17,808,827} 30,488, 625 45,876,662! 65,174,752 
indian corms s. sca. tn se se 80,538,799] 99,439,503} 77,894,730] 59,003,261 7,172,323} 39,946, 582 
en ak ie ate co eee fe 23, 823,962} 23,143,976] 30,103,297 18, 227, 483 6,555,429] 31,737,221 
Otherigrains -o.e. 0.2. “ 815, 878 1,608,357] 13,836,906} 180,352, 641] 396, 967,171 455, 098, 683 
Totals, Grain Used... “ | 121,118,608 141,054,910} 139, 643, 760| 288,072,010) 456,571,585 591, 957, 238 
Molasses used........... lb. 86, 165,160) 116,730,154] 136,970,515! 48,478,178 187, 164 66, 744 
Wine and other materials “ 436, 616 2,695, 501 366,290} 13,015,476] 49,473,944] 78,951, 564 


' Proof spirits manufac- 


RHOISLS, ike tera 3 proof gal.| 11,821,317) 14,641,842) 17,569,476] 19,657,698] 27,203,337] 35,555,059 
SO ent paeecaeaise a ec oe oe aera ae eee ee ee ee 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—Record amounts of cigarettes 
and malt liquor were taken out of bond for consumption in 1945, while the amount 
of tobacco was slightly below 1944. The quantities of spirits, malt and cigars 
taken out of bond were higher than in 1944 but less than the 1943 peak. 
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Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for Consumption, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-45 ! 


Nors.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1983 Year Book, p. 840; 
for 1911-21, the 1988 Year Book, p. 855; and 1922-29, the 1945 edition, p. 936. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal gal lb No. No lb 

LOSOF. eae: 1, 926, 063 62,992,156 | 149,746,711 | 196,251,957 | 5,085,878, 655 22,195, 455 

LOST Sates ceotene 1, 180, 536 58, 641, 404 137, 997, 652 177, 841, 987 5, 082, 314, 590 22,520,345 
NOS ret tees 781, 612 52,001, 768 121, 257, 234 152, 159, 301 4,401, 628, 765 22,801,035 ‘ 
19383..5 22. oS OA 6 769, 527 40, 632, 084 95, 604, 954 122, 664,715 3,728, 832, 089 22, 815, 839 . 
UIE aS Sea at 933, 946 40, 105, 883 92,319,768 | 115,988,080 | 4,342,728, 835 22,815,295 
NORD AS sarees 1,063, 928 51,703, 781 117, 985, 480 125,519, 841 4,958, 250, 855 22,891,129 : 
AGSO ee care lve at 1, 621, 286 56, 913, 069 128, 204, 424 124, 570, 870 5,310, 132, 016 23,113,501 
TOS (ies tikneter te sae 1,900, 714 59, 920, 298 134, 154, 965 123, 956, 872 5, 855, 935, 609 24, 122,763 4 
HOSS Werte, es 2,302, 210 67,019, 336 147, 568, 751 136, 275, 443 6, 848, 693, 442 25, 155, 148 : 
TOBORI PN. Se vig cus 2,299,474 63, 069, 959 136, 284, 405 127, 756, 146 6, 912, 920, 315 25, 929,546 ' 
a2): Ui fen aot 2,032, 987 65,912,495 | 143,056,382 | 139,698,605 | 7,301,419, 960 28,403,208 
TOOT ete cons 2,371, 633 78,731,132 | 168,025,398 | 173,484,743 | 7,776,291, 482 31,254,234 
1942 ea cle ee 2,944,391 94, 992, 330 213, 199,.222 198, 595, 682 9,018, 272, 219 31, 626, 9382 a 
ODS es a rentle 3, 445, 872 103,291, 141 228,029, 691 204,699,110 | 10, 803, 185, 549 31,510, 083 a 
OBA a ioe cae 2, 620, 297 97, 192,032 219, 242, 999 196,407,845 | 11,405, 842, 655 32,264,175 
O45 Tat ae aees 2,676, 482 116, 009, 457 219, 529, 938 200, 879,906 | 11,982,675, 329 30,876,112 | 

ge alg SE a ini SN ee 
1 Figures include snuff. 
q 


Excise Taxes 

The statistics given in Table 17 represent gross collections by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the figures shown 
in Table 8 (in the column “Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which represent net. 
revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 3 to Table 17. 


8 


17._Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-45 
(Accrued Revenue) 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that there was no tax imposed on the corresponding 1tem in the 


years so indicated. 
aad CO re Ae ORD tL No Metre oe due Lae eee is 
Se t= 


Commodity 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 
Amusements: ....0..0255 ~ - 8,792,169 | 12,065,716 | 13,701,496 | 14,188,083 
Automolbiles:i ssn. cic 1,314,622 | 10,286,147 | 16,045,994 | 2,924,340 | 5,921,754 | 6,294,009 
IBEVELAes: ooh. cash see - ~ . 6,246,618 | 14,117,819 | 19,057,382 | 19, 437,772 
Candy and chewing gum.. - - - 8,183,680 | 12,602,157 | 12, 859, 816 
Carbonic acid gas......... 53, 243 304, 402 292, 572 198, 231 241,647 255, 469 
Cigarette papers and tubes 536, 151 1,313,173 | 38,689,840 | 3,531,201 1,963,258 | 4,901,009 
Cigars, cigarettes and 
tobacco.. g A 126, 876 240, 038 329,310 | 26, 286,2881| 54,678,051 | 62,246, 563 
Electrical and gas ‘ap- 
DALES Aseteae evince eres - - 8,079,958 | 4,995,015 | 2,860,270 | 3,604,480 
Embossed cheques (De- 

DATUMENtAL) ace nadie seco 232,340 270, 054 339, 881 364, 869 346, 042 324, 670 
ke Sth EA TAPER be te Aaa a ne - - _ 3,129,701 | 4,146,248 | 4,902,513 
Gasolinegets tas einen aes - - 93, 803,222 | 24,336,052 | 24,760,040 | 29, 523, 926 
Diceneess hes bacviceistos sec 46; 880 61,315 72,185 64, 986 66, 172 71,398 
ableterseace we cee 27,496 88,395 154, 074 162, 900 63, 380 123, 814 
IMatehest hese acest: oti aee 2,032,649 | 1,940,178 | 2,554,602 | 2,661,665 | 2,767,790 | 2,968, 664 
Other manufactures tax... - 2, 847,338 171, 462 3,059, 897 9,188,358 10, 797, 247 
Phonographs, radios and 

LID eS tee eens Sr tee - 2331, 7120| 1,190; 821 408, 285 975,035 
Playing cards............- 249, 530 250, 049 372,337 563, 829 627,100 640, 785 


Sales, domestic.......... 119,392, 244 |156, 749,423 [214, 948, 427 (224,289,399 [302,755,414 |372, 428, 104 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 897. 
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17.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-45—concluded 


Commodity or Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic—concluded 
URININS we ae cn asa ARS 4,435,105 | 4,304,349 | 4,552,989 | 12,209, 8042] 12,652,793 | 12,642,984 
PID Ty Peete ee ike Sree tcc: 11,891,751 | 11,546,715 | 21,402,383 | 14,571,572 | 12,769,384 | 11,557,494 
Toilet preparations....... 1,271,891 | 1,443,653 | 3,454,910 | 4,484,050 | 5,295,317 | 6,188,703 
Transportation and trans- 

PUINSION ee ise ee tee 1,657,594 | 1,848,158 | 8,131,330 | 16,083,059.| 22,379,096 | 24,205,479 
WVANICS Gs onmacy iti. vc ha hs 419, 839 658,033 | 1,444,916 | 2,006,816 | 1,710,217] 1,772,375 
Penalties and interest..... 114, 137 419,575 129,187 189, 727 264, 524 297,323 

Totals, Domestic....... 148, 802,348 |194, 260,995 |327, 346,138 |381, 631,487 |511, 221,175 |603, 207, 715 

Importations— 

SEE SRST seers ai ee ee 21,729,120 | 27,786,710 | 31,604,839 | 26,189,039 | 36,500,217 | 31,680, 400 

USCIS Sekte date ca ct SNaes Beis 2,192,781 | 4,014,219 | 3,109,055 | 3,406,789 | 5,819,572 | 4,186,627 

Special excise 3 p.c........ 1,978,806 | 1,007,988 860, 812 480, 381 507, 635 544, 729 

War exchange tax......... - 61, 932,028 |100, 873,982 | 94,553,780 |118, 912,840 | 98, 164, 427 

Grand Totals.......... 169,703,055 *| 289,001,940 3/463 ,794,826 3] 506,261,426 3| 672,961,439 3| 737,783,898 5 

Prince Edward Island...... 95, 831 154, 255 212,425 339, 638 513, 280 432,082 
INO Var OCOblaws.. sor eo .c en: 3,853,842 | 5,943,809 | 9,086,603 | 10,701,947 | 14,057,972 | 13,546, 842 
New Brunswick............ 3,771,471 | 4,765,012 | 8,238,695 | 7,506,656 | 10,632,423 | 10,653,358 
PUCD ECA ea ic Bay eet oe 54, 669, 669 | 86,303,018 |133, 929,154 |179, 651,152 |259, 893,903 |293, 206,071 
Onbarion eastern cbse coe kale 87, 640, 555 |161, 514,970 |260, 244,795 |251, 494,398 |319, 213,251 |352, 331, 247 
EMI GLODA MAS ces Se naka ose 5,520,941 | 8,093,605 | 13,046,036 | 14,759,663 | 17,277,555 | 18,199,488 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,398,873 | 2,432,145 | 3,689,087 | 4,507,622 | 5,741,723 | 6,099,620 
PNibertan ttn ee eee cate ese 3, 606, 076 5,166, 848 | 10,015,676 | 10,919,172 | 11,965,263 | 12,548, 696 
British Columbia........... 8,863,054 | 14,156,759 | 24,685,120 | 25,698,955 | 32,962,343 | 30,036, 809 
YAIKON ea een as cake ene 46, 472 75,701 130, 241 130, 361 171, 5383 185, 383 
Departmental sales......... 235, 034 271,724 343, 890 366, 036 346, 513 324, 732 
Miscellaneous.............3- - 11 - 470 4,377 4, 833 
British post office parcels. .. 1, 237 978 282 85 70 73 
Departmental War Exchange : 

pl sixq teenie oe ene Mate Soc) ak - 123,105 172, 822 185, 271 181,233 214, 664 

1 New tax imposed on cigarettes and tobacco. 2 Increase due largely to use of excise stamps in 

paying taxes on places of entertainment. 3 Includes refunds of $3,675,115 in 1940, $4,834,909 in 1941, 


$10,369,721 in 1942, $17,549,001 in 1943, $34,342,147 in 1944 and $194,718,627 in 1945. 


Income Tax 


The income tax revenue shown in Table 18 represents collections made by the 
Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue under the authority 
of the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927). The Act covers more than income 
tax proper, as corporation taxes are coming to be regarded in a different light to 
those on the income of individuals. Income tax on individuals and on corporations 
is treated separately in Part III of this Chapter, at pp. 930-937 


The tax on dividends and interest (Sect. 98 of the Act) is levied at the rate 
of 5 p.c. on interest paid by Canadian debtors (except provinces and municipal or 
public bodies) in a currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. over Canadian 


funds and at the rate of 15 p.c. on dividends received by persons who are non-residents 
of Canada and on interest received from or credited by Canadian debtors to non- 


residents, except in the case of Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed bonds and also 
on interest received by a non-resident parent company from a Canadian subsidiary 
except where an agreement had been entered into prior to Apr. 1, 1933, for the pay- 
ment of such interest in a currency other than Canadian. The tax also includes 
fees for copyrights and rights for the use of films, phonograph records and similar 
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devices. The tax on rents and royalties (Sect. 27) is imposed at the rate of 15 p.c. 
on non-residents in respect of the gross amount of all rents, royalties, etc., for the 
use in Canada of real or personal property, patents or for anything used or sold in 
Canada. The gift tax (Sect, 88) is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts up to 
$5,000 and at rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 
or over. 


The national defence tax was imposed in 1940 at the rate of 2 p.c. on the 
incomes of single persons earning over $600 and at the rate of 3 p.c. on those earning 
over $1,200. In the case of married persons the tax was 2 p.c. on incomes over 
$1,200. In 1941 the rates were raised to 5 p.c. and 7 p.c., the exemption limit for 
single persons being raised to $660. This tax was consolidated with the individual 
income tax in the 1942 Budget. 


18.—Collections Under the Income War Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1919-46 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
Y ———___—_________————_| Dividends Rents and Gift Tax | potali 
pas Individuals | Corporations | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 9 Sect. 27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LODO eR te eis. 7,972, 890 1,376, 830 - = - 9,349, 720 

1920 Fo ineece ess 13,195,314 7,068, 426 - - - 20, 263, 740 

SpA Wek sarees a 32, 532,526 13, 849, 298 - = - 46,381, 824 

1920 ee aeseee 39, 820, 597 38, 863, 758 - - = 78, 684, 355 
OB eae bee 31, 689, 393 28,022, 145 - ~ - 59,711,538 
3 
ODA a code eet enee 25, 657, 335 28, 546, 693 - - - 54,204,028 
TROP Seg ae, 2 et har 25, 156, 768 31,091, 275 ~ - - 56,248,043 
LOD G rare ae ween 23, 849, 475 31, 722, 487 - - ys 55,571,962 
LOO siete sealers 18,048, 261 29,343,048 - - - 47,386,309 
1928 ee ees 23, 222, 891 33, 348, 156 - - - 56,571,047 
1929. Seereeiit shat. 24,793,449 34, 628, 874 - — - 59, 422, 323 . 
LOSO PP LeRe 27, 237, 502 41, 783, 224 - - ~ 69,020,726 — 
1931 ee es 26,624,181 44,423, 841 - ~ - 71,048,022 
1O32K). Gi eae 26 24,772, 846 36, 481, 554 - - - 61, 254, 400 : 
ERT IR eeitean Aon: 25,959, 466 36, 107, 231 - ~ - 62,066,697 
ROS4 eho te mee 29, 183, 715 27,385, 822 4, 829, 635 - - 61,399,172 
HOSS teen eee. 25, 201, 392 35, 790, 239 5, 816, 485 - = 66,808,066 
LOSGKS itn one & 32,788, 746 42,518, 971 7,207,601 - 194, 485 82,709,803 
A As se a 35, 358, 302 58, 012, 848 8,910,014 - 84,083 || 102,365,242 — 
O38 Fein. Ae 40,070, 942 69,768, 605 10, 152, 088 - 373, 897 || 120,365, 5382 4 
19S OA ete tee Ot 46,591, 449 85, 185, 887 9,903,046 - 345,756 || 142,026,188 — 
19480 escceat te 45, 008, 858 77, 920, 002 fay 121632 ~ 398,074 || 134,448,566 
104 pisra teeter 75,636,231 | 131,565, 710 12, 282, 259 759, 957 ~ 226,847 || 248,143,0222 
1 EY DOME aati a 189,237,538 | 185,835,699 26, 642, 106 1, 626, 669 264,258 || 510,248,0173 ig 
1943 Pesaran aes 533,915,059 | 347,969, 723 26, 710, 946 1,369, 851 223,093 |} 910,188,672 — 
TOA ay nie ideas 809,570,762 | 311,378,714 25, 670, 804 1,272,389 1,546,633 1,151,757, 0354 : 

LOPE eae earliest 763,896,322 | 276,403, 849 27,052, 692 1, 546, 445 532,599 1,072, 758,068° — 

MOA Greeny wee tates 689,506,763 | 217,883,540 26, 823, 894 1, 485, 725 770,369 || 937,729, 2736 : 
_ 1 These figures include the estimated refundable portion and therefore do not agree with the totals : 
given in Table 17. 2 Includes national defence tax amounting to $27,672,018. 3 Includes na- @ 
tional defence tax amounting to $106, 6386, 747. 4 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $2,317,733. _ 
eae 1942 deferred tax amounting to $3,326,161. 6 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to f 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion makes certain 
annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows. 
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Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of the provinces; moreover, the Dominion pays 
interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the prov- 
inces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as adjusted. 
The aggregate annual payment by the Dominion to the provinces in respect. of 


interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
HORACE TSE DONO 0 Stet ae ites 8 Sas eee ae Rn yr eRe aed a Uk ae Aaah eh Dy ee L 100,000 
1505000; but:does not ‘exeeed:-200,000% 2 5 eos cade cck cork Oo nove be nese ee. 150,000 

> 200,000, “ + 400 000 ee ins 25 ita taee a ee ar Rowers 180, 000 
400,000, = SOO; QUO arene Maar ee Ua. Mn aehy oP ce ums denne Rad ca 190, 000 
800,000 sf $e LU SOO SOOO tae et Be Ment att tga tga aie Re clan & 220,000 
Ovorsh500: 00 Cans ete o) Sk let ir ep ee eat Mas ire Merial CN TRE Ris RM Be 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the fiscal year 1944 amounted 
to $8,779,089. 

Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1944, amounted in the aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in considera- 
tion of the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. 
Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at 
present to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of 
public Jands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting 
at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 
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19.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-45 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!...... 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 
NOVA SCObIR it ane vines caee,s 653, 048 653, 048 701,323 708, 958 705, 140 705, 140 
New Brunswick!............ 693,040 693, 040 729,167 735, 605 732,386 732, 386 
Quebec sis. > WE sean Oe 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,859,245 | 2,873,935 | 2,866,590 2,866, 590 
Ontario: wast eget oe ok 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 3,136,394 | 3,178,621 | 3,155,007 3,155, 007 
Manitoba eres ctyc tt ae 1,713,284 | 1,713,284 | 1,713,284 | 1,722,475 | 1,717,879 1,716, 987 
Saskatchewan!.............. 2,182,175 | 2,132,175 | 2,132,175 | 2,052,162 | 2,092,169 2,028, 578 
ALDerGa mn isd see Gh, et coe 1,787,475 | 1,787,475 | 1,788,589 | 1,801,031 | 1,794,810 1, 855, 207 
British Columbia!.......... 874, 561 874, 561 966,513 | 1,040,366 | 1,003,440 1,003, 440 

Totals..............| 18,768,953 | 13,768,953 | 14,408,622 | 14,490,085 | 14,449,353 | 14,445,267 


1 Received also “‘Additional Special Grants’, 1940-41, not included in this table (see text following 
Table 20). 


20.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1945 


Allowances Allowances Gremnt Interest 
Province for on Basis of Gy. ants on Debt — Total’ 
Government | Population Allowances? 


aS [ | | O_O 


$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 4,820,000 6, 185, 328 6,378, 983 2,990, 741 20,375, 052 
NOvVaiseatianiie wn heten a cee 9, 620, 000 28,0338, 426 826, 980 3, 763, 189 42,243, 595 
New Brunswick............... 8, 980, 000 21,527,786 11, 430, 000 1, 688, 750 43, 626, 536 
Qilebeca Arson scares Gee ee: 11,920,000 | 107,999,920 - 6, 598, 860 126, 518, 780 
Ontarioe Areas eee ce ee 12,320,000 | 131,082, 428 ~ 6, 452, 664 149, 855, 092 
Mamitopansea sheers 8, 825, 000 23,118,105 26,081, 733 17, 548, 045 75, 572, 8838 
Saskatehewanstass. sehen qsene- 7,916, 666 23, 400, 184 25, 281, 250 16, 215, 000 72, 813,100 
TD ELLA, ae hid Oe ee ee 7,291, 667 18, 855, 545 21, 281, 250 16,215, 000 63, 643, 462 
British Columbiage.,. dori ek 8, 340, 000 18, 682,395 8, 400, 000 2,166, 962 37, 589, 357 
OUaIS sy teers ec. 80,033,333 | 378,885,117 99,680,196 73,639,211 632,237,852 

1 See text at p. 899. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does not include ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants’’ (see text following). 


Additional Special Grants.—In addition to the above, there were other special 


grants paid to the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia up to 1941 that were voted annually, aggregating, in the fiscal year 1941, 
$5,475,000 as follows:— 
$ 

Prince Hdward delands 0 chs sage gees oe vata toe ets ee ae eae oe ee ee 275,000 

Nova Scotia 5.5 a i iis ta ae hee eur oie weed BS Arata RR ie eS 1,300, 600 

Ney ruts wick 5. \ce. ais. 0 2 5itcradind ROS Oe ee oe ey, Ee ee ee eee 900, 000 

Man itobasy pasd he gabstias Fleet ape ese vere a tere pete Len el ean Ral oh eae 750,000 

Baska chowan:. .00. F524 os ce eee eae ce ee ee Oe ies eae Seen aie 1, 500, 000 

British ColumbiasG). sc.22 cea one do os tog ok ee ee ee 750,000 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. 


Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements.—The Dominion-Provincial Taxation 
Agreement Act, 1942, was the result of agreements between the Dominion and the 
individual provinces whereby the latter agreed to vacate the income and corporation 
tax fields in favour of the Dominion for the duration of the War and a limited period 
thereafter and the Dominion agreed to compensate the provinces therefor. Two 
alternative methods of compensation were proposed and these are outlined at p. 748 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


Under the agreements, the provinces have undertaken generally, subject to 
certain minor exceptions, that they and their municipalities will not tax personal 
or corporation incomes earned after Dec. 31, 1940, or collect any other corporation 
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taxes (with certain exceptions) becoming due and payable after Sept. 1, 1941. The 
agreements will continue in force for varying periods depending upon the completion 
of each provincial fiscal year after September, 1945. Any province upon. thirty 
days’ prior written notice may terminate its agreement with the Dominion on the 
last day of the province’s fiscal year. 

Annual payments to British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
are at present based upon the revenues which the provinces and their municipalities 
obtained from the personal income tax and corporation tax fields during the fiscal 


year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940. Annual payments to Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan are based on the net cost of 
servicing the provincial debt in the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940 (not 
including contributions to sinking funds), less the revenues obtained by the province 
from succession duties in the said year. The agreements further provide for the 
payment of additional subsidies as follows: Prince Edward Island, $473,174; New 
Brunswick, $371,493; Manitoba, $600,000; Saskatchewan, $1,500,000; Nova 
Scotia, $325,769; a total of $3,234,437. 

The total amounts of the above-described annual payments to the provinces 
provided for under the Act are shown in Table 21. It is provided, however, that 
in any year there are to be deducted from such payments any net collections (after 
refunds to taxpayers and certain collection charges) made by the provinces on 
account of the taxes renounced in favour of the Dominion. The agreements limit 
the aggregate amounts that may be so deducted. In each case an amount equi- 
valent to the deductions so made is to be paid to the province within thirty days 
after the termination of its agreement with the Dominion. 

In addition, the agreements provide that the Dominion shall pay, with respect 
to each year of the agreements to each province, the amount by which the net 
receipts from gasoline taxes for said year are less than the amount received from 
this source in the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940.* The Dominion also 
guarantees provincial revenues from the sale of alcoholic beverages at the levels of 


the basic period, June 30, 1941-June 30, 1942. 


Table 21 shows the amount of the annual payments to the provinces as com- 
pensation for their vacation of the income and corporation tax fields and also the 
gasoline tax revenues of the provinces in their respective fiscal years ended nearest 


to Dec. 31, 1940. 


* Provincial Government receipts from gasoline taxes for the fiscal years 1930-44 are given at p. 938. 


21.—Compensation to Provinces in Lieu of Income and Corporation Tax Revenue 
and Basis of Guarantees re Provincial Gasoline Taxes 

ele see ee eee rs a MOT MCA Soy Ne ee RN GS et UE ES 

a 


Annual 


Eeverent in oe of 
2 ieu o evenue from 
Province Income and Gasoline 
Corporation Taxes, 19401 
Tax 
$ $ 
BeRIO Arch lslaait 5...) meaty ries orhciire ees eas Be ean 701, 944 307, 902 
EEA gy a a Ne Rr i Cn en od ae Rr 2,911,078 2, 853, 364 
RM CEI tye 7 SS Sy Se Need Be Be yy fo 3, 650, 067 2,101,072 
EEE Cree 8 ca ater nS eae pre a TN ee 20,586,075 11, 8038, 248 
ORES 6 RAS ties ee epee cae 1 NOR iy AA A a 28, 964, 040 26, 608, 290 
NET SPER Meet le 1. apie ie ere RNS ue Bote) i 5, 654, 741 2,678, 149 
TG SCPE Te WI TaET gia dA VLE = ie 8 a 5, 830, 471 3,397, 279 
IMMER ERR I OS SIT Ie At Lo EN atti 2 ST ae ae) Of So 4,080, 861 3, 221,976 
(ESSE De ES RY ce ie ean a eS a 12, 048, 367 3, 763, 626 
SLOUHISMUE tn nechs Conca) osha este 1 PPS Le 84,427,644 56,734,906 
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Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1945, was $176,152,411 less write-offs of $19,861,035, making net 
loans outstanding $156,291,376, divided by provinces as follows: Alberta $25,887,500; 
British Columbia $34,467,140; Manitoba $24,774,950; Saskatchewan $71,161,786. 
Details are given in Table 19, p. 830 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Housing loans made to the provinces in the years following the War of 1914-18’ 
on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 1919, and of the Appro- 
priation Acts of 1920 and 1921, were completely paid off in the fiscal year 1943-44. 
The provinces repaid the aaivets of the advances in the following years: Ontario in 
1928, Quebec in 1937, New Brunswick in 1938, Manitoba and British Columbia in 
1941, Prince Edward Island in 1943 and Nova Scotia in 1944. For statistics, see 
Table 20, p. 831 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether either for public works 
of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and 
the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes.- Also, 


it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt. i 


payable in London, England, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $1,200,000,000 to a 


total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditures, and while = 


there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditures during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,000,000 by Mar. 31, 1939. 


From 1939 to 1945 there was an increase of $12,000,000,000, incurred mainly & 


for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $15,712,000,000 at the end of * 


March, 1945. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net — 
debt showed an increase of $8,146,000,000 during the war pees amounting to | 


$11,298,000,000 at the end of March, 1945. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies has steadily and 3 
sharply decreased during the war years, 1939-45, as was inevitable under conditions 
where almost the entire amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through ~ 
domestic operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at — a 


Mar. 31, 1945, amounting to $13,984,000,000, less than 2-5 p.c. was payable outside 


of Canada, representing $12,000,000 payable in London and $333,000,000 in New % 


Y Ork. 


: 
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22.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, Years | 
Ended Mar. 31, 1914-45 


Nortr.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1900-13 
at p. 944 of the 1945 edition. 


Gross Debt Active Assets 


Net Debt 


Net 
Debt 

Per 
Capital 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Interest 
Interest | Received 
Paid from 
on Debt Active 
Assets 


Year 
$ 

1914 544, 391, 369 
1915 700, 473, 814 
1916 936, 987, 802 
1917. 1,382,003, 268 
1918...| 1, 863,335, 899 
1919,..| 2,676, 635, 725 
1920...| 3,041, 529, 587 
1921...| 2,902,482, 117 
1922...| 2,902,347, 137 
1923...| 2,888, 827, 237 
1924...| 2,819,610, 470 
1925...| 2,818, 066, 523 
1926...) 2,768,779, 184 
1927...| 2,726, 298, 717 
1928...| 2,677, 137, 243 
1929...| 2,647,033, 973 
1930...] 2,544, 586, 411 
1931...]| 2,610, 265, 698 
1932...| 2,831, 743, 563 
1983...] 2,996, 366, 665 
1934...] 3,141,042, 097 
1935...| 3,205, 956, 369 
1936...| 3,481,944, 027 
1937...) 3,542,521, 139 
1938...} 3,540, 237, 614 
1939...| 3,710, 610, 593 
1940...} 4,028, 728, 606 
1941...) 5,018, 928, 037 
1942.. 

1943. 


208,394,5192 
251,097 ,7312 
321,831,6312 
502,816,9702 
671,451 ,8362 


1, 102,104,692? 
792, 660, 963 
561, 603, 133 
480, 211,335 
435, 050, 368 


401,,827, 195 
400, 628, 837 
379, 048, 085 
378, 464, 347 
380, 287, 010 


421, 529, 268 
366, 822, 452 
348, 653, 762 
455, 897, 390 
399, 885, 839 


411, 063, 957 
359, 845, 411 
425, 843, 510 
458, 568, 937 
438,570, 044 


558, 051, 279 
757, 468, 959 
1,370, 236, 588 


6, 648, 823, 424! 2,603, 602, 263 
9, 228, 252,012) 3,045, 402, 911 


1944... |12, 359, 123,230 3,619, 038, 337 
1945...)15, 712,181,527] 4,413, 819, 509}11, 298, 362,018 


335,996,850) 42- 


449 376,083 
615, 156,171 
879, 186, 298 
1,191, 884, 063 


1,574, 531,033 
2, 248, 868, 624 
2,340, 878, 984 
2, 422, 135, 802 
2, 453, 776, 869 


2,417,783, 275 
2) 417, 437, 686 
2,389, 731,099 
2) 347, 834,370 
2; 296, 850, 233 


2,225, 504, 705 
2,177, 763, 959 
2, 261, 611, 937 
2, 375, 846, 172 
2, 596, 480, 826 


2,729, 978, 141 
2, 846, 110, 958 
3,006, 100, 517 
3,083, 952, 202 
3, 101, 667, 570 


3, 152, 559,314 
3,271, 259, 647 
3,648,691, 449 
4,045, 221, 161 
6, 182, 849, 101 
8,740, 084, 893 


56: 
76: 
109-08 
146-28 


189-45 
262-84 
266-37 
271-57 
272-34 


264-44 
260-11 
252-85 
243-65 
233-54 


221-91 
213-34 
217-97 
226-06 
244-19 


254-16 
262-44 
274-53 
279-22 
278-13 


279-80 
287-43 
317-08 
347-11 
523-44 
729-86 
932-29 


21,695, 225 
118, 379, 233 
165, 780, 088 
264, 030, 127 
312, 697, 765 


382, 646, 970 
674, 337, 591 
92,010,360 
81, 256, 817 
31, 641, 067 


—35, 993,594 

—345, 589 
—27, 706, 587 
—41, 896, 729 
— 50, 984, 137 


—71,345, 528 
—47, 740,746 

83, 847, 978 
114, 234, 236 
220,634, 654 


133, 497, 314 
116, 132, 817 
159, 989, 559 
77, 851, 685 
17,715, 368 


50, 891, 744 
118, 700, 333 
377, 431, 802 
396, 529, 712 

2,137,627,940 
2,557 ,235,792 
2,558,277 125 


1 Based on the official estimates of population given at p. 127. 
3 This amount represents return on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank 
of Canada and Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


12, 893, 505 
15, 736, 743 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47, 845, 585) 4, 466, 724 


77,431, 4382) 7,421,002 
107, 527, 089}17, 086, 981 
139, 551, 520/24, 815, 246 
135, 247, 849/21, 961, 513 
137, 892, 735}16, 465, 303 


136, 237, 872)11, 916, 479 
134, 789, 604/11, 332, 328 
130, 691,493} 8,535, 086 
129, 675, 367] 8, 559, 401 
128, 902, 945/10, 937, 822 


124, 989, 950/12, 227, 562 
121, 566, 213}13, 518, 205 
121, 289, 844/10, 421, 224 
121, 151,106} 9,330, 125 
134, 999, 069/11, 220, 989 


139,725, 417/11, 148, 231 
138, 533, 202/10, 963, 478 
134, 549, 169]10, 614, 125 
137, 410, 345} 11, 231,035 
132,117, 422/13, 120, 523 


127, 995, 617/138, 163, 015 
129,315, 442/13, 393, 432 
139, 178, 670/14, 910, 554 
155,017, 901/21, 748, 701 
188, 556, 249)41,242,2378 
242, 681, 180/48, 2813138 
318, 994, 821/60,749, 1863 


1,964, 541 
2, 980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094, 012 


20-27 
26-32 


2 Includes non-active assets. 


Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt operations 
carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year 
Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year Book; those 
of the fiscal years 1986 to 1943 in the respective Year Books for those years. 


War Savings Certificates, etc.—In addition to the Victory Loans proper, it will 
be observed that other Dominion loan flotations, such as. War Savings and Non- 
Interest Bearing Certificates, are included at the end of Table 23. The Dominoin 


initiated the sale of War Savings Certificates in May, 1940. These Certificates are 


sold at a discount and, if held to maturity, are equivalent to a yield of 3 p.c. com- 
pounded semi-annually. In July, 1940, the Government, in response to many public 
requests, authorized the issue of Non-Interest Bearing Certificates. These Certi- 
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ficates are dated the 15th of the month in which payment is received and mature 
June 15, 1947, the registered holder having the option to redeem his Certificates at 
par at any time after six months from the date of issue. 


Repatriation of Canadian Securities.—In addition to providing funds for war 
and general purposes, it was necessary, during the early years of the War, to furnish 
funds for the repatriation of sterling issues held in the United Kingdom. These 
repatriation operations had the ultimate effect of making available Canadian 
dollars to the United Kingdom for the purchase of Canadian primary commodities 
and manufactured products required for the prosecution of the War. An account 
of operations of this nature in the period April, 1940, to October, 1941, is given at 
pp. 777-778 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Treasury Bills—During the past decade a market for short-term treasury bills 
that has proven highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with 
two exceptions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been 
offered for public tender. Lists of treasury bills sold by public tender for the fiscal 
years 1934-35 to 1941-42 appear in the respective Year Books beginning with the 
1937 edition. Details of the issue in continuation of the list published at p. 778 


of the 1942 Year Book may be obtained on request. 


23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, as at Mar. 31, 1945 


Norr.—Certain qualifications as to redem 


are explained fully in the ‘‘Publie Accounts’’. 


a 


Date Where Amount Annual 
of | Description Rate Pavebie of Loan Interest 
Maturity . y Outstanding Charges 
p.c $ cts. $ cts. 
1945—Apr. 15 | One-Year Notes.............. 1 Canada 250,000,000 00 | 2,500,000 00 
Apr: 16 | Six-Month Notes............:. 0-75 | Canada 102,000,000 00 765,000 00 
July 1 | Debentures—School Lands... . 4 Canada 33,293,470 85 1331 738) 83 
Julyicos2 1 T wo-¥ ear Notes: 2 3d...) 14 Canada 450,000,000 00 | 6,750,000 00 
Sept. 1 | Six-Month Notes.............. 0:75 | Canada 154,000,000 00 1,155,000 00 
1946—Feb. 1] Refunding Loan, 1926......... 44 Canada 45,000,000 00 | 2,025,000 00 
Apr. 15 wo-Year Notes.............. 13 Canada 100,000,000 00 | 1,375,000 00 
May 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942 12 Canada 144, 253,000 00 | 2,524,427 50 
ING Fourth Victory Loan, 1943.... 13 Canada 197,455,000 00 | 3,455,462 50 
Dec. - 15 | Victory Loan; 1941....°...<... 2 Canada 193,286,000 00 | 3,865,720 00 
1947—May 1 | Fifth Victory Loan, 1943 13 Canada 373,259,000 00 | 6,532,032 50 
Det sire! lan tof 4807 35: gl ot ode ee 24 London 103,084 94 2, Ohlone 
1948—Jan. 15 Loan of 1943305. aes Mees, 24 New York 30,000,000 00 750,000 00 
Feb. 1 irst War Loan, 1940.......... 3% Canada 50,000,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
Mar. 1 Second Victory Loan, 1942.... 2t Canada 269,879,000 00 | 6,072,277 50 
Mar. 1] Sixth Victory Loan, 1944 13 Canada 239,713,000 00 | 4,194,977 50 
Nov. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944... 13 Canada 344, 267,000 00 | 6,024,672 50 
1949—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940.......... 34 Canada 50,000,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
June 1 | Conversion Moan), 19372. seek 34 Canada 33,500,000 00 1,088,750 00 
1950—Feb. 1] First War Loan, 1940.......... 3t Canada 50,000,000 00 1, 625, 000 00 
1951—Feb. 1 First War Loan, 1940.......... 34 Canada 50,250,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
June 15 Victory Icoan; 1941p set 3 Canada 649, 969,592 50 | 19,306,027 50 
Nov. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1937......... 3} Canada 60,000,000 00 | 1,950,000 00 : 
1952—Feb. 11] First War oan O40 ween: 34 Canada 50,500,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
Oct. 1] Second War Loan,.1940..- 2... 33 Canada 324,945,700 00 | 9,748,371 00 
Oct nel bso L oan told 93o ee Bene en ae 4 Canada 56,191,000 00 


ption prior to maturity govern most of these issues; they 


2,247,640 00 
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23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, as at Mar. 31, 1945—concluded 
a—eeseseesosoo>88>*wweeeeeee mo 


Date k Where Amount Annual 
of ; Description Rate Bavabie of Loan Interest 
Maturity vy Outstanding Charges 
p.c $ cts. $ cts. 
m953—Jan. 154 Loan of 1948.......600cN.0.05 3 New York 30,000,000 00 900,000 00 
1954—Mar. 1] Second Victory Loan, 1942.... 3 Canada 676,355,489 00 | 20,089,767 00 
1955—May  opn.ot 1084 ak Fa aon 34 London 4,958,401 84 161,148 06 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated June 1..... 3 Canada 40,000,000 00 | 1,200,000 00 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15... 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931........ 42 Canada 43,125,700 00 | 1,940,656 50 
Nov. 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942..... 3 Canada 855, 607,410 50 | 25,414,081 50 
1957—May 1] Fourth Victory Loan, 1943.... 3 Canada 1,111, 261,650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931........ 42 Canada 37,523,200 00 | 1,688,544 00 
oS aneres 1.2 Monn of 1943.0 ee a Soe | te 3 New York 30,000,000 00 900, 000 00 
June; 1: | Loan of 1988-39... os. cle ee 3 Canada 88, 200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00 
mepie. iii dosh’of 1983 80g see. 4 London 3,345,182 58 133,807 30 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931........ 42 Canada 276, 687,600 00 | 12,450,942 00 
1959—Jan. 1 | Fifth Victory Loan, 1943...... 3 Canada 1,197,324,750 00 | 35,919,742 50 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931........ 43 Canada 289, 693,300 00 | 13,036,198 50 
1960—June 1 | Sixth Victory Loan, 1944...... 3 Canada 1, 165,300,350 00 | 34,959,010 50 
Weve al Mliean of 198000. ec els oe sx 4 New York 100,000,000 00 | 4,000,000 00 
Gl—Jans 1d: |) Loan: OF 1986.20. = = cc clo oden ; 31 New York 48,000,000 00 | 1,560,000 00 
1962—Feb. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944... 3 Canada 1,315, 639, 200 00 | 39,469,176 00 
aGe--July 1° Loan of 1938.3... ....0s.csn8... 3t London 3, 658, 863 50 118,913 06 
190G-—June tf 1 |) Loan of.1936. 0; ©. vise ccs oth: 34 Canada 54,703,000 00 | 1,777,847 50 
1007 shane P15 4 oan of 1937.2 ooekls os oe 3 New York 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
O68 Nov. 15: | oan of 1988) oso". 45.084. 3 New York 40,000,000 00 | 1,200,000 00 
Perpetual Toantor Os Gwar ee 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
1945—June 15 | Non-interest Bearing Certi- 
COLES. nos ee ead cere ts doe Ot Canada 6, 443, 644 39 - 
1947—June 15 | Non-interest Bearing Certi- 
LICR LESY Panes NL ~ Canada 5, 808, 558 38 | | - 
War Savings Certificates...... 3 Canada 261,696,507 09 | 7,850,895 21 
War Savings Stamps.......... - Canada 7,294,936 75 = 
Refundable portion of personal 
income tax and excess profits 
tax (estimated)............. 2 Canada 444,270,982 59 | 5,195,447 69 
$946-—Apr. 13 | Treasury Bille? o.65..) 0.0. cs. 0-371 | Canada 65,000,000 00 241,150 00 
ADpraoci| -breasury Bille: = ..,<.2. 0-371 | Canada 65,000,000 00 241,150 00 
May -11'| Treasury Bills:........2..:... 0-371 | Canada 55,000,000 00 204,050 00 
vines. lo} Treasury Bills... v.00 660 0-368 | Canada 65,000,000 00 239,200 00 
June 15.) Treasury Bills...,.........2.: 0:365 | Canada 65,000,000 00 .237, 250 00 
June 29] Treasury Bills................ 0-365 | Canada 65, 000,000 00 237,250 00 
Apr. 3 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75 | Canada 130,000,000 00 975,000 00 
Apr. 10 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0:75 | Canada 50,000,000 00 375,000 00 
Apr. 17 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75 Canada 140,000,000 00 1,050,000 00 
Apr. 24 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75 Canada 145,000,000 00 1,087,500 00 
Aug. 28 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75° | Canada 57,100,000 00 428,250 00 
Sept. 4 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0:75 | Canada 88, 920,000 00 666,900 00 
Sept. 11 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75 Canada 128,980,000 00 967,350 00 
Sept. 18 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0:75 Canada 110,000,000 00 825,000 00 
Sept. 25 | Deposit Certificates.......... 0-75 | Canada 150,000,000 00 | 1,125,000 00 


13,983,763,574 91 |351,589,751 27 


Recapitulation 


Payable in Canada.y....262..... 
Payable in New York 
Payable in London 


Sueiee ia:8 @\e¢.8 ee € e62e56) owes» e.e « 0.6.08) 6 


13,638,698,042 05 |340, 213,305 73 


333,000,000 00 | 10,960,000 00 
12,065,532 86 416,445 54 


13,983,763,574 91 |351,589,751 27 
Ee SA Ee Be Us ee 
50871—58 
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24.—Dominion of Canada Domestic Loan Flotations 


( 


Price— 
Source of Borrowing Date of Date of Interest To 
and Title of Issue : Issue Maturity Rate To Gove 
Public gee 
ment 
p.c $ $ 
Treasury Bills 
1| Net increase in Three-Month Treas- é ; 
ny, Bills: Sty ke aoe iene Various Various - - Various 
Bank of Canada 
2|Five-Year Bonds (see also Item 22).| Mar. 1, 1940 | Mar. 1, 1945 2 - 96-375 
6|One=y eaby Notes assent euemetons May 1, 1940} May 1, 1941 1 - 100-00 
4/One- Year Notes (Refunding Item 3)| May 1, 1941 | May 1, 1942 1 - 100-00 
5|Three- Year Notes (see also Item 24) 

(Refunding ltemr 20s ene Oct. 16, 1941 | Oct. 16, 1944 13 = 99-27 
6|Second Victory Loan...3.......2... Mar. 1, 1942 | Sept. 1, 1944 jk - 100-00 
Nl kiwo-> Year Notes’ sacs betaab ie Apr. 15, 1942 | Apr. 15, 1944 14 - 100-00 
8!One-Year Notes (Refunding Item 4). Apr. 15, 1942 | Apr. 15, 1943 1 - 100-00 
9|One-Year Notes (Refunding Item 8).| Apr. 15, 1943 | Apr. 15, 1944 1 - 100-00 

10| Two-Year Notes (see also Item 25) : 
@ketundine wWitem’ 23) Gee July 2, 1943 | July 2, 1945 13 ~ 100-00 
11]One-Year Notes (Refunding Item 9).| Apr. 15, 1944 | Apr. 15, 1945 1 - 100-00 
12|T wo-Year Notes (Refunding Item 7).}| Apr. 15, 1944 | Apr. 15, 1946 ile = 99-85 
13| Six-Month Notes (Refunding Item 6)} Sept. 1, 1944} Mar. 1, 1945 3 = 100-00 
14|Six-Month Notes (Refunding Item 5)} Oct. 16, 1944 | Apr. 16, 1945 3 - 100-00 
15|Six-Month Notes (Refunding Items 4 

Wee aio bey YE, Kicherer Ge MRA VT ates fe Mar. 1, 1945 | Sept. 1, 1945 3 - 100-00 
16 Pep Month Notes (Refunding Item 

PAV eee ae ae an tte Rock, Ma ee atg MM fit Mar. 1, 1945 | Sept. 1, 1945 3 - 100-00 

1'7}One- Year Notes (Refunding Item 11)} Apr. 15, 1945 | Apr. 15, 1946 1 ~ 100-00 
18|Six-Month Notes (Refunding Items ; 

Lian 6) Win ble See Ree Sept. 1, 1945 | Mar. 1, 1946 § - 100-00 

19|Six-Month Notes (Refunding Item 

1S) Pee Sone eine emt nn Rc: Mar. 1, 1946 | Sept. 1, 1946 S - 100-00 
20| Totals, Bank of Canada......... - - - ~ - 

Chartered Banks 

Olidiwosear INOtES con tees Seles Oct. 16, 1939 | Oct. 16, 1941 2 - 100-00 
22| Five-Year Bonds (see also Item 2)...| Mar. 1, 1940 | Mar. 1, 1945 2 - 99-375 
23|T wo and One-Half Year Notes...... JAN ne 2, eLOat We dulya es 1943 14 ,7 $9-695 
24|Three- Year Notes (see also Item 5) 

CRefindine tenia) eaten Oct. 16, 1941 | Oct. 16, 1944 14 - 99-27 

25|T'wo-Year Notes (see also Item 10) : 

(Conversion Portion is Refunding 

LtGin.23;) 7. Peete oie ee ee July 2, 19438 | July 2, 1945 14 - 100-00 

26| Deposit Certificates, net increase... . Various Various 3 - 100-00 


| | 


2%7| Totals, Chartered Banks........ - = = ee = 
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from the Outbreak of War to Mar. 31, 1946 


Yield at— 
fy Issued as Total ; 
Price Price Issued for Cash Renewals or Amount Subscriptions 
to to Conversions Issued 
Public Government 
p.c p.c $ $ $ No. 

= Various 295, 000, 000 % 295, 000, 000 = 1 

ie 2-13 = 64, 040, 000 64, 040, 000 = 2 

a 1-00 250, 000, 000 ee 250, 000, 000 = 3 

= 1-00 - 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 = 4 

= 1-75 = 100, 300, 000 100, 300, 000 7 5 

= 1-50 92, 831,000 = 92, 831, 000 = 6 

% 1-50 100,000, 000 wi 100, 000, 000 mS 7 

¥ 1-00 Y 250, 000,000 250, 000, 000 ci 8 

zs 1-00 ~ 250, 000, 000 250,000, 000 3 9 

- 1-50 - 56, 000, 000 _ 56,000, 000 ft 10 

¥ 1-00 = 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 i il 

~ 1-45 - 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 - 12 

% 0-75 x 104, 000, 000 104, 000, 000 ‘ 13 

: 0-75 ze 102, Q00, 000 102, 000, 000 s 14 

3 0-75 Xi 102,000, 000 102,000, 000 - 16 
: 1-00 : 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 = 17 

eS 0-75 = 256, 000, 000 256, 000, 000 18 

- 0-625 - 256,000,000 256, 000, 000 - 19 

= = 442,831,000 2,544,340,000 2,987,171, 000 = 20 

= 2-00 200, 000, 000 < 200, 000, 000 J ‘24 

= 2-13 eS 40, 960, 000 40, 960, 000 2 22 

z 1-625 250, 000, 000 - 250, 000, 000 & 23 

= 1-75 = 99, 700, 000 - 99,700, 000 = 24 
g es 1-50 200, 000, 000 194,000, 000 394, 000, 000 e 25 
x ~ 0-75 740,000, 000 s 740, 000, 000 = 26 
es - = 1,390,000, 000 334,660,000 1,724, 660,000 * 27 
: 50871—584 


od 
“4 
=< 


at 
ie 
| 


» 
/ 

in 

a 
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24.—Dominion of Canada Domestic Loan Flotations 
Price— | 
Source of Borrowing Date of Date of Interest To 
and Title of Issue Issue Maturity Rate To. Covert 
Public sein 
General Public PG $ $ j 
Pei Maadacig niche |UGmine in Glacmanion oeecor Feb. 1, 1940 | Feb.o1, 1948-52 3t 100-00 99-216 
29| second Wartoant es... .cce. cei cean Oct. 1, 1940 | Oct. 1, 1952 3 98-75 98-00 
First Victory Loan— 1 
30| Five and One-Half Year Bonds....| June 15, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1946 2 99-00 97-98 % 
$l Len=¥Year Bonds! :..00 S08 kee _.| June 15, 1941 | June 15, 1951 3 100-00 98-95 y 
Second Victory Loan— ; 
32| Two and One-Half Year Bonds....| Mar. 1, 1942} Sept. 1, 1944 13 100-00 99-21 : 
So) Six-Year Bonds oi. task ai, bite Mar. 1, 1942 | Mar. 1, 1948 2% 100-00 99-35 
34| ‘Twelve-Year Bonds.............. Mar. 1, 1942 | Mar. 1, 1954 3 100-00 99-18 
Third Victory Loan— 5 
35| Three and One-Half Year Bonds..| Nov. 1, 1942 | May 1, 1946 13 100-00 99-46 : i 
36| Fourteen-Year Bonds............. Nov. 1, 1942 | Nov. 1, 1956 3 100-00 99-27 ; 
é 
Fourth Victory Loan— 
37| Three and One-Half Year Bonds..| May 1, 1943 | Nov. 1, 1946 13 100-00 99-50 \ 
88} Fourteen-Year Bonds............. May 1, 1943 | May 1, 1957 3 100-00 99-29 ; 
Fifth Victory Loan— : 
39} Three and One-Half Year Bonds..}| Nov. 1, 1943 | May 1, 1947 13 100-00 99-68 a 
40| Fifteen-Year and ‘Two-Month ‘ 
BOGS fetus aoe Mere tems ares eee Nov. 1, 1943 | Jan. 1,'1959 3 100-00 99-41 ' 
Sixth Victory Loan— Pi 
41} Three-Year and Ten-Month Bonds.| May 1, 1944 | Mar. 1, 1948 13 100-00 99:59 
42| Sixteen- Year and One-Month Bonds] May 1, 1944 | June 1, 1960 3 100-00 99-37 
Seventh Victory Loan— 
43 ee hour- Vear Bonds..eea aaa Noy. 1, 1944 | Nov. 1, 1948 13 100-00 99-61 
44| Seventeen- Year and Three-Month 
BOndS .ratakdnes os pte oe Noy. 1, 1944} Feb. 1, 1962 3 100-00 99-39 
Eighth Victory Loan— 
45| Four and One-Half Year Bonds....| May 1, 1945 | Nov. 1, 1949 1} 100-00 99-61 
46| Eighteen-Year and Five-Month 
BOndS: sete eae eee eee ee May 1, 1945 | Oct. 1, 1963 3 100-00 99-35 
Ninth Victory Loan— 
AF EVE CareeOndsur secant Nov. 1, 1945 | Nov. 1,. 1950 13 100-00 99-66 
48| Twenty-Year and Ten Months 
Bonde serie haa tentlnirsne oeaita de Nov. 1, 1945 | Sept. 1, 1966 3 100-00 99-40 
49|War Savings Certificates and Stamps . 
eG) Lisa ihe hen ahn Sees eae Various Various 3! r = 
50} Non-interest Bearing Certificates 
GSVS5 2) pete Ne ose oat yee cee Uf Various June 15, 1945 ~ 100-00 100-00 
and 1947 


51 Totals, General Public........ 


eS EE eee) eee by 


52 Grand Totals......... 


1 No interest on stamps. 
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from the Outbreak of War to Mar. 31, 1946—concluded 
Yield at— 
Issued as Total 
Price Price Issued for Cash Renewals or Amount Subscriptions 
to to Conversions Issued 
Public Government 
p.c p.c $ $ $ No. 
3-27 3-36 200, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 178,363 |28 
3-125 3-20 300, 000, 000 24,945, 700 324, 945, 700 150,890 |29 
2-19 2-40 { 193,286,000 |) 30 
3-09 3-21 730, 376, 250 106, 444, 000 643,534,250 |} 968,259 |31 
836,820,250 |] 
1-50 1-82 57,169,000 |) 32 
2-25 3-37 843, 127, 900 153, 579, 000 269, 879, 000 1,681,267 |33 
3-07 3-15 669, 658, 900 34 
996, 706, 900 
1-75 1-91 144, 253, 000 - 144,253,000 |) . 35 
3-06 3-12 847, 136, 050 - 847, 136, 050 2,032,154 |36 
991,889,050 991,389,050 
1-75 1-90 197, 455, 000 - 197, 455, 000 37 
3-00 3-06 1, 111, 261, 650 - 1,111, 261, 650 2,668,420 |38 
1,308,716, 650 1,308,716, 650 
1-75 1-86 373, 259, 000 39 
1,374, 992, 250 195,591, 500 1,197,324, 750 3,033,051 |40 
3-00 3-05 1,570, 583, 750 
1:75 1-86 239,713,000 - 239,713,000 |) 41 
3-00 3-05 1, 165,300, 350 - 1,165,300, 350 3,077,123 |42 
1,405,018, 350 1,405,013, 350 
1-75 1-85 | 344,267,000 |) 43 
1,512,362, 200 147,544, 000 1,315, 639, 200 3,327,315 |44 
3-00 3-05 1,659, 906, 200 
1-75 1-81 267, 800, 000 - 267, 800, 000 45 
aS 3,178, 275 
3-00 3-05 1, 295, 819, 350 - 1, 295, 819, 350 46 
1,663,619,360 1,563,619, 350 
1-75 1-82 335, 690, 000 s 335, 690,000 |) 47 
2,947, 636 
3.00 3-04 1, 689, 021, 200 - 1, 689, 021, 200 48 
3-00 3-00 10,079, 877 = 10,079,877 | - 49 
st = 12, 252, 203 Bs 12, 252, 203 - 50 
‘ ee 12,276, 640,280 678,104,200 | 12,954,744,480 “ 51 
( 4 14,109, 471,280 3,557,104,200 | 17,666,575,480 é 52 


YIELDS OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT BONDS 1940-1946 


AND 


PER CENT: TREASURY BILLS 1935-1946 


INTEREST-BEARING DEBT OF CANADA r 911 


The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Despite the fact that since the 
outbreak of war in 1939 the interest-bearing debt of the Dominion Government 
has risen to the unprecedented level of $14,442,000,000, the average interest rate on 
this debt has continued to decline throughout the war period and the rate of 2-547 p.c. 
at Mar. 31, 1945, was the lowest for over three decades. This is in contrast with 
the experience of the War of 1914-18 when the average interest rate on the direct 
debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, to a high point of 5-164 p.c. 
at Mar. 31, 1922. 


During the last fiscal year before the outbreak of war, interest on the public 
debt. absorbed about 25 p.c. of total government receipts. With the growth of 
expenditure on the War, however, interest on the debt has come to absorb a smaller 
portion of revenues, and in the fiscal year 1944-45 represented 11-87 p.c. of total 
receipts. 


25.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-45 


Annual Average Annual 

Boada Interest Interest Savings Interest Aver- 
Debentures Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total Arita age 

cade sot On Bonds, | on Bonds,|} Deposits, Bank Interest- iikevest Rate 
Prsasut Debentures,| Deben- | Trust and | Deposits Bearing hares of 
Bills y and tures, and Other and Debt! &g Inter- 
Treasury | Treasury Funds Other est 

Bills Bills Funds 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ p.c 
260, 869,087) 8,973,746 3-439| 91,735,123] 2,904,287) 352,604,160) 11,878,033} 3-368 
311,833,272) 11,162,047 3-579| 93,031,928]  2,957,544)) 404,865,200} 14,119,591} 3-487 
358, 659,932] 13,075, 447 3-645] 91,910,510}  2,935,881|} 450,570,442} 16,011,328) 3-554 
508,000,366} 20,499, 696 4-035| 92,240,955] 2,960,002] 600,241,321) 23,459,698) 3-908 
893,208,877] 39,098, 579 4-376| 96,885,192} 3,114,315} 990,094,069} 42,212,894] 4-263 
...| 1,472,098, 608) 71,121,368 4-831] 95,796,899] 3,096, 532]) 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900} 4-733 
..| 2,035, 218,097} 102,218, 489 5-022) 100,636,102}  3,441,803]| 2,135, 854,199} 105, 660,292) 4-947 
2,596, 816,821] 134, 559, 302 5-181] 107,038,317| 4,275, 480|| 2,703, 855, 138] 138, 834,782) 5-134 
2,520, 997,021] 180, 416, 007 5-173] 107,345, 348 4, 429, 302|| 2, 628, 342,369] 134, 845,309) 5-130 
2,564, 587,671) 133,482,113 5-204} 105,379,439] 4,399, 661}| 2,669, 967,110) 137,881,774) 5-164 
2,547,105, 821} 181,476, 511 5-161] 106,763,391} 4,531,156] 2,653, 869,212) 136,007,667) 5-125 
2,504, 033, 820} 128, 571, 337 5-134] 110,113,766] 4,626,715]! 2,614, 147,586} 133, 198,052) 5,092 
q 2,508, 763,169} 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943,282] 4,758,780} 2,617,706, 451) 130,686,851! 4-992 
2,484, 410,336] 125, 108, 738 5-035] 119,205,393} 4,977,889! 2,603, 615,729) 130,086,627) 4-996 
2,439,340, 736) 123,399, 911 5-058| 126,310,527] 5,274,429] 2,565, 651,263) 128,674,340) 5-015 
2,377, 581,086) 119,479, 400 5-025} 136,485,482] 5,721,330] 2,514,066, 568) 125,200,730) 4-980 
2,325,418, 986] 116, 843, 934 5-024] 145,780,369| 6,156,036) 2,471, 194,355] 122,999,970] 4-977 
2,250, 837,286} 112, 942,215 5-017| 154,997,435| 6,572,018) 2,405, 834,721] 119, 514, 233) 4-967 
2,320, 832,286) 115, 491, 955 4-976| 163,994,443] 6,969, 151|| 2,484, 826,729} 122,461,106} 4-928 
2,579, 288, 724| 128,188, 969 4-970| 136,356,977|  5,522,579|| 2,715,595, 701) 133,711,548) 4-923 
2,715,977, 874| 182, 866, 543 4-892} 144,176,675| 5,858, 850|) 2,860, 154,549} 138,725,393] 4-850 
2,858, 624, 524] 132,354, 806 4-630] 154,137,868} 6,093,937] 8,012, 762,392) 138,448, 743) 4-595 
3,061, 955, 821} 127,074, 870 4-150| 171,554,957| 6,683, 560]) 3, 233,510,778] 133,758, 430} 4-136 
3,265,314, 3322) 128, 598, 908 3-938] 196,197,8972) 7,679,285] 3,461, 512,229} 136,278,193} 3-937 
3,337, 358, 832} 125,093,381 3-748| 224,157,683} 8,798, 557|| 3,561, 516,515) 138, 891,938) 3-759 
3,314, 558,032) 117,062, 907 3-532| 248,176,039] 9,771, 812]| 3,562, 734,071] 126,834,719] 3-560 
3,385, 722,462] 119, 198, 476 3.521| 272,692,286] 9,879,428] 3,658, 414,748] 129,077, 904| 3-528 
3,695, 705, 919} 125, 575, 106 3-398] 288,066,211} 10,726,716) 3,988,772, 180 136,301, 822} 3-421 
4,372, 007,319} 133, 970, 676 3-064] 317,332,308] 12,488, 959]| 4, 689,339,627} 146, 459, 685] 3-123 
5, 865, 280, 821) 170, 218,719 2-902| 343,238,738} 18,522,857] 6,208,519, 559) 183,741,576) 2-960 
E ...| 7,893, 493, 950} 204, 896,794 2-596] 377,869,660} 14,779,052)| 8,271,363, 610| 219,675, 846) 2-656 
pe ...{10, 986,847,0683) 278, 792, 582 2-549| 415,629,678] 16,251, 031)/11, 352, 476, 746 295,043,613) 2-599 
oh ..|18,983,763,5753|} 351, 589, 751 9-514| 158,079,901] 18,304, 039/14, 441, 843, 476] 369,893, 790} 2-547 


pt 1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 2 In 1936 an amount of 
& $11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and 
Ss Other Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures, and Treasury Bills. 3 Includes refundable 
portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 
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Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 


ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 


of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines that now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented ‘in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 


For full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1945, see 
Schedule “V” to the ‘Public Accounts” for 1945. 


a6.— Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1924-45 % 


Notre.— Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corres- 
ponding years. Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


S§SsSsSsSsSsSsSssSsm939309090.SSSSsSSS 
aA Tear SY (SRNR GEE RRR SEI Ah cS EL 


Railways, 


Guaranteed | Railways, | Canadian 


Harbour 


as to Guaranteed | National Other Bank of 
Year Principal as to Steam- Sine Guarantees Canada Total 
and Interest Only ships oo 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1924 309, 628, 762 | 216,207, 142 - - - - 525, 835, 904 
1925. 365,915,762 | 216,207, 142 ~ = - - 582, 122,904 
1926 364,415, 762 | 216, 207, 142 ~ - - - 580, 622, 904 
1927. 397, 795,002 | 216, 207, 142 ~ 4,000, 000: - - 618, 002, 144 
1928 440, 224,186 | 216,207, 142 828,7891) 9, 467,165 ~ - 666, 727, 282 
1929. 472,709,509 | 216,207,142 | 7,936,486 | 17,355,118 - ~ 714, 208, 255 
1930 590,091,292 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,335,118 - - 837, 033, 552 
1931 707, 474, 852 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - - 954, 917,112 
1932. 753,080,146 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21, 835, 118 - - 1,000, 522, 4062 
1933 748,874,239 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,3011,2 - 1,024, 424, 1542 
1934, 746,035,484 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93,296,0732 - 1,086, 573, 1212 
1935. 740,117,976 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 | 104,525, 860 149, 028, 9021) 1, 240, 881,361 
1936 747,366,632 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576, 481 96,044,370 | 188,202,917 || 1,278, 797, 542 
1937. 756, 163,072 | 216,207,142 | *9,400,000 21, 565, 595 14, 836,167 | 194,275,314 1,212, 447, 290 
1938 803,740,048 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,260, 595 18,399, 635%) 194, 859,595 || 1,263, 867,0153 
1939. 838,658,616 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,200,338 | 87,617,1983] 205, 641,646 || 1,378, 724, 9403 
1940 837, 708,753 | 216,207,141 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 68, 480, 115%) 202,324,405 |] 1,355, 233, 7523 
1941. 836,398,498 | 117,072, 699 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121,802, 8173 207,994, 267 || 1,313,813, 4633 
1942 755, 223, 525 33,075,010 9,400,000 | 21,143,182 | 136, 112,7993 241,931,985 || 1,196, 886, 5013 
1943 675,957,496 | 10,505,683 | 9,400,000 | 21,046,682 | 90,604, 3643 260, 983,307 || 1,068, 497, 5323 
1944 659, 921, 136 9,116, 527 9,400,000 | 21,005, 682 53, 712, 9583} 359,158, 155 1,112,314, 4583 
1945 567, 810, 980 8,495,920 } 9,400,000 | 20,958,182 | 84,729,8793] 422, 029, 434 1,113, 424,3953 


ON Nee 

1First year data recorded. 2 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 

’ The main item in this category is the guarantee of bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board. Does 
not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 
Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


On the whole the war period has been one of unprecedented prosperity for the 
provinces. In the five years 1940-44} provincial net ordinary and capital revenues 
increased by almost $114,000,000 to a record high of $375,137,000. During both 
1942 and 1943 the net revenue of every province exceeded the total of its ordinary 
and capital expenditure and provincial over-all surpluses for these two years aggre- 
* gated more than $100,000,000. Again in 1944, net revenues exceeded total expend- 
itures by over $25,000,000 although over-all surpluses were not shown in three of 
the provinces. These large over-all surpluses are only partly the result of greatly 
increased revenues. While capital expenditures had been substantially reduced 
by 1948, they increased in 1944 over the preceding year by about $10,000,000. 
The high employment of the war period has brought about a decline of more than 
$30,000,000 in the cost of direct relief. The improvement of provincial finances 
is reflected in the fact that gross direct liabilities declined by $84,960,000 (4 p.c.) 
between 1940 and 1944. 


Approximately 71 p.c. of the revenue increase since 1939 occurred in the first 
two years of the war period—1940 and 1941. Initially, the quickened tempo of 
economic activity, coupled with the imposition of a few new or more severe taxes, t 
expanded provincial revenues. Following this, the Dominion:Provincial Taxation 
Agreement Act, 1942, and more recently the Dominion guarantee of provincial 
profits from the sale of alcoholic beverages,§ stabilized a large part of provincial 
revenues at these higher levels. Under the provisions of the Dominion-Provincial 
Taxation Agreement Act each province agreed to discontinue the use of income 
and corporation taxes for the duration of the War and for a certain readjustment 
- period thereafter, in return for a Dominion subsidy based on either (a) the cash 
collected on account of these levies in the fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940, or 
(b) the cost of the province’s net debt service, less succession duties collected | 
for the same period. As a result of these Agreements, and the guarantee of pro- 
vincial revenue from gasoline taxation by a further provision of the same Act, the 
Dominion has become the major source of provincial revenue—a fact well illustrated 
_ by the shift in provincial revenue sources shown in Table 28. 


There was no major change in the provincial revenue structure during the 
provincial fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 1944. The revenue from liquor 
control, which is second in importance to the tax agreement subsidies, increased 
by 8-4 p.c. to a new high of $70,426,000, over double the 1939 yield: increases were 
recorded in every province. Saskatchewan’s education tax produced increased 


* Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Chief of the Public Finance Statistics Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Further statistical details are given in the report ‘Financial Statistics 
of Provincial Governments in Canada’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Tt References are to provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 


¢{ The most productive of these were the Quebec retail sales tax imposed in 1940 and the additional 
2 p.c. levy on corporation profits imposed by Ontario following the 1939 Budget Speech. 


§ Budget Speech of Mar. 2, 1943. 
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revenue in 1944 and again exceeded the total expenditures for education of that 
Province. 


The decline of $2,845,000 (4-6 p.c.) in net debt charges during 1944, from the 
1943 figure of $62,018,000, reflected an improvement in provincial finances. This 
reversal of a rising long-term trend was due, for the most part, to debt retirement 
and a reduction in the average rate of interest paid. Increased expenditures for 


education and public welfare were quite general and accounted for almost all the | 


rise in provincial expenditure in 1944. Educational expenditure declined only 
in Prince Edward Island and welfare expenditure declined in Ontario and Manitoba. 
The marked increase of $2,938,000 (18-9 p.c.) in the cost of old age pensions and 
pensions for the blind was due much more to the fact that pensions were increased 


to offset the rise in the cost of living than to an increase in the number of pensions 


paid. 


Ordinary and Capital Revenues and Expenditures.—Tables 27, 28 and 29 
present an over-all picture of provincial finance by combining ordinary and capital 
account revenues and expenditures. These tables provide a more valid basis for 
comparison than those based on ordinary account alone because they eliminate 
inter-provincial and inter-year incomparabilities that arise through variations: 
from province to province, and from year to year, in the type of expenditure capi- 
talized. Since all expenditures, ordinary or capital, are included in the combined 


picture, amounts provided through ordinary account for debt retirement have been : 
excluded to avoid duplication. Sinking fund earnings are not included as revenue. — 
These tables present the “‘net’’ cost of services to the provinces after the following 
revenues have been offset against the corresponding expenditures: shared cost — 
contributions of other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of — 


commodities and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking fund earnings. 


27.—Net Ordinary and Capital Revenues and Expenditures, by Provinces, 1942-44 Pe 


Revenues Expenditures! 
Province 

1942 1943 19442 1942 1943 19442 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,036 2,6178 2,191 1,965 2, 5463 2,776 
INOWARSCOblastc eee etree 16, 410 16, 937 17, 804 13,092 13,429 15, 146 
New Brunswiek...:...--..-- 13, 136 13,724 14, 246 12,173 12,137 15, 902 
QuebeGr ewe tues sees ites 99,944 99,997 103, 893 92,259 94,701 108, 091 
Ontarloss exon be eeetitee 107, 825 117, 483 115,719 97,173 102, 292 113, 492 
Miantto baie. conetcn eee s 19,033 19,995 21,320 14, 852 14, 465 14,572 
Saskatchewan s..6.. 3. oe... 25,169 30,931 31,586 20,179 20,219 | 22,637 
Pec gf eaicliecg pee ee Ty 24,389 25, 920 27,409 18, 702 19,890 | —. 22,606 
British Columbia..:........ 39, 146 39,019 40, 962 30,385 30, 505 34,773 
Motalsesc nde soe ce 347,088 366,623 375,180 300,780 310,184 349,995 


ee eee 


1 Exclusive of debt retirement. 2 Preliminary figures. ug Fifteen months. 
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28.—Details of Net Ordinary and Capital Revenues, 1942-44 
Item 1942 1943 19441 
$000 $000 $’000 

Taxes— 
CTIA UIGSTERETIG Sot teaes epee. ob tobes Ts ARM Rais melee des shensies cies a csimonan 3,402 4,295 5, 678 
Reerrratinniclarroaty rks cinder e chpie a co heteyl sana < wlan gis 1,026 632 762 
EHSL Meee ree Te tees ae aie eee eae wheels ia Se ale ogee ous Cees 47,669 45,591 47, 082 
THGOPAGIOL DELSONS (ALTCALS) onsen crcveis co She dines sie rs «fe cro aieeteieustas 1, 456 1,104 591 
TREAT ODOLEY a rctes se etlce ccute Gee See Ne VANE Fo 0s,S5cyel Sinus tateRN dost 5, 140 6,576 6,511 
EROCECL Sl CN Soe CAA ey aeie Pi oIo Soie eon Oe oder Ose 16,704 17,520 17, 856 
SRE NGET OMCURTER CES? a5 en, ee Frees SaaS a ns: Goa eonds eras ook catind 21,944 24, 402 23, 482 
PEO DR CROMER Es ote aes ae hc he aetna Tne AR ach nner eee he he be 8,945 4,491 4,999 
Oitherstaxes..-a-ncnisceesees FON Cel eter e rae Nees stadt eek casey earevaie Ni Mans 3,101 3,790 4,167 
MIBLOravOiOie LiGeneEs. Cie tevel he ba na ass La oe Rid ere nas jae Dan Na 26,467 30,472 31,217 
MHher icencess DELIMIT Anes LECSe ocladepsrerat hail wkratouinrsc ened se tiems a0% 9,175 9,672 10, 793 
TENT O.26 Fava ar ESN AN os ae in Oe aoe ke tose, Sicha h cia c ei ar diaeraick ere 35,479 33, 466 35,361 
“hve ies ac Lt AE age Clee oot gH I Mew gat Rac DP Pt S NEIAE PCRS Oe 60,035 64, 986 70, 426 
POON ey UOTE creat Giotari atest Aigcn'<.cleminculg Seth uviaie dies wee v.Oh's pee 104, 258 111,578 107, 985 
DP Prer rEyOnUe Mat ete sh cee te Me kc ccs reser tos Uittc/arontanewo <(siatingste Soria sxauays 7,287 8,048 8, 220 
LTE) (Bie soe te 8 ge Sh ation ain hah ts, By a eel de est eesetin easy nee oad 347,088 366,623 373,130 


1 Preliminary figures. 


29.— Details of Net Ordinary and Capital Expenditures,! 1942-44 


Item 1942 1943 19442 
$000 $000 $000 
MG OISIA GIONS Myre echo asl ren ot Recalls oasieren a cms dalle teteiecnnstcieostar ste 2,055 3, 151 3,198 
Generales overnii ents. vas secede selec 8 otaassale Resi iO dnc ceaal Data ebapereke i 17, 168 18, 478 18, 234 
Provectrom bo Person. and Property ciacan qciee ce ore Nese aces Jo Wale geile 14, 723 15,358 16, 487 
oh unys brromesiand Terriessenata cre r eatin s on aR oaks ww Slee 54, 633 55,017 63,906 
Public Welfare— 
TE WSS GODS gah eee One EN a Real dan 7 Ch tea PO ARIOTES Obey RR Need ad 4,948 6,009 6,508 
EAS CAAT eet ee tee et tte REAR aS AO Ee SR ERE Ty eas Lent Chaee ora, 2h Ua on aes er 1, 603 1,619 1,999 
DRAGS ao eee aes Phseaes eRAOais Rts Sa GND ae 8S Sag a ROP oo oe 5,271 3,336 3,300 
Old age pensions and pensions for the blind.................... 12,395 15! 547 18,485 
Other public welfare. ......5..0.5 000 cece AU RN tna he egg hae 36, 920 41,095 45, 084 
Bgene se Tor ek lee a Sees Fe Peres weeks 46,392 49,619 63, 987 
PATNA AD ress URES MS in Be eS aia ods REM ch BTS 9 cee Ma 13, 373 13,107 15, 664 
CSUN LAR OTE AL DL eee vt Petsk aki oie cet a8rd ots chon eo Ce PRE MRE t Ro elkke s eodersiagee 18,179 17,050 20,063 
PPI GREE FOSS Maculea ctr W tae «eels Ao tage Ai eas SNS aidin twin peuaihid ole.oge oihswge nfo 64, 140 62,018 59,173 
GNC Ea een ed SOMES olor ia Mee Potato. 5. Oo nak SMI an Rs ne orl) So bd Oy 8,985 8,780 13, 907 
TD GEES preter Tec RE oe ee a Oe NS BONES ots 300,780 310,184 349,995 
1 Exclusive of debt retirement. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Table 30 indicates the great growth in provincial revenues and expenditures 
since 1871. While these figures provide an interesting historical series, their limitations 
as a basis for valid interprovincial or inter-year comparisons have been pointed out 
in discussing the over-all picture presented in Tables 27, 28 and 29. 
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30.—Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 
Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 
Year from 1932-44. 


Nors.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 are 
given at p. 875 of the 1988 Year Book. Jor dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see Table 
33, p. 919. 


E andibant ate 4 Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Year Hix- X= Exx- Ex- 

Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LS idee we ee eters 385,014} 406,236!) 525,824) 600,344 451,076} 438,407} 1,632,032) 1,575,545 
TSS Te eters 275,380) 261,2761| 476,445) 494,582 607,445; 598,844) 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
it) Re mace tre 274,047} 304,4861! 661,541) 692,538 612,762} 680,813] 3,457,144| 4,095,520 
GOL Peers oes 309,445) 315,326) 1,090, 230} 1,088,927] 1,031,267; 910,346] 4,563,432] 4,516,554 
L9DG Bese meteors 258,2352| 264, 1351,2| 1,391,629} 1,375,588 887,202} 879,066] 5,340,167] 5,179,817 
TOU Se, 2 incter 374,798) 398,4901) 1,625,653] 1,790,778] 1,347,077| 1,403,547] 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
NOL 6 Sper. bees 508,455} 453,151) 2,165,338} 2,152,773] 1,580,419} 1,568,340] 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
LOD a rank 769,719} 694,042!) 4,586, 840) 4,678,146] 2,892,905] 3,432,512] 15,914,521] 14,624,088 
LOD Gis: raiee steed 832,551} 756,114!) 5,744,575) 6,327,043] 4,206,853] 4,078,775| 27,206,335] 26, 401, 480 
LOST as serege ies 1,149,570} 1,453,1911| 8,104,602} 8,194,592] 5,980,914) 6,761,420] 41,630,620] 40,854,245 
L932 Rise the ts 1,206,026) 1,277,4011| 8,874,095} 9,037,199] 6,495,573] 6,898,263] 39,349,193] 39,933, 901 
1983 ieee ae 1,263,063) 1,392,276!) 8,013,463) 9,632,347] 5,691,138) 5,770,207] 33,324,760] 40,165, 668 
IIE seat ath Bae 1,385,777} 1,656,924!) 8,876, 506|10, 168, 838] 5,809,975) 6,434,035] 31,018,343] 36,612,816 
IM Beers Saas aie 1,535,709) 1,912,0061/13,642,4103/14,540,0113} 6,486,481] 7,189,598] 35,195,579] 40,134, 814 
Ee we. be ee eee a 1,718,466) 1,743,1201/12, 841, 266/12, 689,548} 7,330,142] 7,755,111] 40,497,031] 42, 420,207 
LOS (Ace are ents on 1,830, 260) 1,951,0341/14, 101, 342/14, 038,953] 9,630,144) 9,601,052] 47,924,840] 43,956,275 
1938 Pertierra 1,894,135) 1,974, 248/14, 870, 251/14, 724, 114/10, 551, 806/10, 492,396] 56,303,738] 53,295, 451 
1939 seo woken ats 2,042,050) 2,196, 717/15, 069, 476/15, 263, 267 |10, 529, 634/11, 404,721] 64,287,576] 59,399, 567 
194 O recieve sc 2,030,366) 2,152, 101)16, 443, 946)15, 497, 608 |12, 459, 611/11, 921,467] 59,153,857] 66,441, 201 
L940 SNe tees tea 1,970,000} 2,195, 000|16, 962, 000/15, 790, 000 |12, 859, 000}12, 427, 000 72,228,000] 68,598,0002 
LOA Tr Oe tie Stereiete 2,146,0005) 2,134,0005)18, 529, 000/17, 435, 000 |13, 754, 000]12, 853 , 000/110, 347,000] 91,459, 000 
1942 Sera cores 2,278,000) 2,273,000/20, 462, 000/17, 737, 000 |16, 216, 000) 15, 056, 000 114, 583, 000/101, 293, 000 
IE. Seo te tearaes rk PU 2,993,000} 2,972, 000/20, 957, 000|18, 039, 000/16, 773, 000} 15,029, 000 |116, 856, 000/106, 180, 000 
1944 oe ee mec ncce 2,564,000) 2,905, 000) 22, 525, 000/20, 251, 000 |17, 875, 000/17, 318, 000 }122, 354, 000/117, 902, 000 
a A ree Be ae SN Fe RE Sn ee eh 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 

$ $ $ $ ere | $ 

LST lee re ie: 2,333, 180 1, 816, 784 - = = ES 

ASS lcdaew see rae 2,788, 747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 - - 

TSOIG GS eee hee 4,138, 589 4,158, 460 590, 484 664, 432 ~ - 

LGO LS cles reece 4,466, 044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - - 
1906 eevee net ice 7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2583 1,364, 3523 
LOTT res be 9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
1916 ee Xess 13, 841, 339 12, 706, 333 5, 897, 807 6, 147, 780 4,801, 064 5, 258, 756 
i al ks Nie a I gd 30, 411, 396 28, 579, 688 9, 358, 956 10, 063, 139 11, 789, 920 12,151, 665 
LOQGW EER 52,039, 855 51,251, 781 10, 582, 537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
TOSI tare ace ete 54,390,0925| 54,846,9945| 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18, 202, 677 
AO 32.8% ape ane tc, 68, 999, 855 71,060, 654 15, 726, 641 15, 726, 641 13, 254, 871 19,075, 161 
ORS eee ieee 67, 800, 543 67,324, 118 13, 838, 339 15, 782, 904 16,177, 784 16, 756, 421 
LOB Aes sree rca 61,426,935 | 108,578, 686 13, 966, 921 14, 003, 533 15, 585, 918 16,979,911 
LOSD races ce ecen Nc 30,941,9537| 41,382,6257) 16,092,546 15, 933, 111 15, 278, 905 18,115, 533 
L986 secret eee 90,321,896 | 103,664, 602 16, 415, 993 16,294, 294 17, 838, 692 18, 890, 607 
LOST A stot nt ahs oh 107,088, 435 97,774, 496 17, 214, 854 16, 934, 472 18,388, 857 19, 635,392 
LOSS Mera ee 105, 893,469 | 101,283,751 18, 993, 927 18, 488, 738 20, 925, 237 21,112, 402 
LOS On aaah reset 102, 839, 891 102,517,396 19, 058, 042 19, 058, 042 22, 867, 874 23 , 238, 365 
LOMO se reesei es 106,384,870 | 109,618, 967 20, 223,411 20, 223, 411 25, 002, 817 25,006, 591 
19404 caw wear 131,216,000 | 116,857,000 23,514, 000 22,306, 000 28,756, 000 33, 203, 000 
IME. Ge Rane Oe a 136,022,000 } 119,530,000 22,346, 000 19, 798, 000 30, 408, 000 27, 817,0008 
IMS Davee AS as a 132,145,000 | 114,906,000 23, 186, 000 19,386, 000 30, 615, 000 25, 959, 000 
19437 Ree cco ates 141,268,000 | 128,923,000 24, 446, 000 20,025, 000 37, 454, 000 27, 743, 0008 
194419 e eee rte 140,610,000 | 139,486,000 25, 669, 000 20, 646, 000 37, 420, 000 29, 404, 0008 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 917. 
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30.—Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 
Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 
Year from 1932-44— concluded. 


Alberta British Columbia Totals for All Provinces 
Year 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LST eereren heats coed - - 191, 82010 97, 69210 5,518, 946 4,935, 008 
PSS Mate. cach - - 397,035 378,779 7, 858, 698 8,119, 701 
TROL ak rotors = - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 698, 815 11, 628, 353 
190) seeei Mose - - 1,605, 920 2,287, 821 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 
TG0G Mes Sah: eae: 1, 425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044, 442 2,328, 126 23,027, 122 21,169, 868 
OUTS touts rears ok 3,309, 156 3, 437, 088 10, 492, 892 8, 194, 803 40, 706, 948 38, 144,511 
1SIGE Vert, 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6,291, 694 10, 083, 505 50,015, 795 53, 826, 219 
LOD eat oAoe Se: 11, 086, 937 13, 109, 304 15, 219, 264 15,236,931 | 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 
LODO OR Re ee 11, 912,128 11, 894, 328 20, 608, 672 19, 829, 522 146, 450, 904 144, 183,178 
193 Leia ee 15,710, 962 18,017, 544 23, 988, 199 27,931,866 || 179,143,480 | 190,754,202 
1 A Oe ss aoa aes Ge 13, 492, 430 18, 645, 481 25,682, 892 32,734,453 || 193,081,576 214,389, 154 
O33 eR ictadione 15, 426, 265 17, 533,786 23,338, 115 26,169,492 || 184,868,470 | 200,527,219 
OS 4a eet: 15,178, 607 17,056, 639 22,618, 367 22,992,344 || 175,867,349 | 229,483,726 
LOSS Weyata. ae ok 15,790,170 17, 528, 221 25, 603, 942 24,439,767 || 160,567,695 | 181,175,686 
LOSGe ce Sesto. 16, 636, 652 18, 287, 450 29,016,044 26,396, 869 || 232,616,182 | 248,141,808 
RUBY pe SA ea eee 20,743,046 | 20,665,193 31,575, 892 28,886,870 || 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 
DOS See tte 24,127, 806 21,359, 739 34,395,477 31,130,578 || 287,955,846 | 273,861,417 
193 Oem co cere 24, 269,817 21,242, 625 35, 908, 899 34,907,898 || 296,873,259 | 289,228 598 
TOAQ eRe send 24, 410, 040 21,922,189 36,417,312 33,037,276 || 302,526,230 | 305,820,811 
1040 tee acces 25, 956, 000 21,597,000 41, 850, 000 37,957,000 || 355,311,000 | 330,930,000 
AREY 2 Onis aes 28, 104, 000 20, 845, 000 43, 135, 000 37,947,000 || 404,791,000 | 349,818,000 
WOR eRe 28,752,000 21,312,000 44,148,000 36,273,000 |} 412,385,000 | 354,195,000 
I94SR ee soe ak 30,528, 000 22,721,000 44,496,000 37, 158,000 435,771, 000 378, 790, 000 
1944 Senos cove sss 32, 553, 000 25, 002, 000 47,295, 000 40,623,000 || 448,865,000 | 413,537,000 


ee  —nhv——————— SSS 


1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 3 Four- 
teen months. 4'To facilitate interprovincial comparisons, the ordinary revenues and expenditures 
as shown in the various Public Accounts have been placed on a gross basis and certain adjustments made. 
For reconciliation with various Public Accounts see ‘‘Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments in 
Canada for 1940’’ and subsequent years. Statistics for the years shown below rule are for fiscal years 
ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 5 Fifteen months. 6 Exclusive of interest paid by 
Hydro and other commissions. 7 Five months. 8 Excludes $7,136,000 in 1941, $1,510,000 
in 1943 and $16,878,000 in 1944 implementing guarantees re Municipalities Seed Grain and Supply Act, 1937. 
9 Preliminary figures. 10 Six months. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Debt 


Bonded Debt.—As at the provincial fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1944, 
almost 83 p.c. of gross direct liabilities was represented by bonded debt. Gross 
provincial bonded indebtedness which totalled $218,870,000 in 1916, increased 
steadily until 1940 when it reached a peak of $1,734,000. While it has since declined 
each year to $1,678,000 at the close of fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1944, 
a total reduction of over $56,000,000, this reduction was not common to all provinces. 
Some provinces have shown increases for certain years while others reflect a net 
increase for the four-year period. Table 31 indicates the trend in bonded indebted- 
ness during the war period and shows also the general decline in the average 
coupon rate and changes in the term of issue. 
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pn 


- 31.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Deiyhoes Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
1940-44 


Note.—Figures are as at provincial fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. Figures for 
years 1916-30 are given at p. 877 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1931-39 at p. 787 of the 1942 edition. 


Average Average Average Average 
Year as Coupon Term of pours | Coupon Term of 
© Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
1940 ae se Saas ee ee 8,518 3-99 11-5 105, 122 3-96. 20-3 
POAT. Races Ge Preah es een a 10, 668 4-01 11-8 108, 187 3:94 20-1 
1949. Sear ni cackapercicie etre oe 10, 568 4-02 11-9 100, 911 3-99 19-3 
O49 ute lac a Panis Seance 10,518 3-97 11-7 100, 921 3-92 19-8 
1944 Oe tiene tow Wate eas 10, 648 3-84 11-6 95, 875 3°92 30-2 
New Brunswick ‘ Quebec 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
1940 ae tte oe aera eee 102,777 4-13 17-8 397, 446 3°37 15-0 
T GAMIEY. Rerat ene Pas eee ee 104, 682 4-14 18-0 388, 816 3°47 15-8 
ROAD TE a net Peet eh eaters pres 106, 505 4-16 18-1 396,071 3°53 16-7 
iY. BE ah Ba VO oh os Poa Aa Po ae 105, 033 4-12 18-3 386,781 3-58 Uris ® 
NOGA erences ER ehe tee Trey oc 104,828 | 4-07 18-1 406, 781 3-53 17-4 
Ontario Manitoba 
: $000 p.c. yrs. $7000 p.c. yrs. 
AIOE Sriasarared mapliaae ae ich 629, 632 4-27 18-9 90, 030 4-73 25-0" 
‘G4 ae Reine n oe i aaa eee 632, 138 4-25 18-7 87,478 4-62 24-7 
Ty OA ae mS cit MEAN HAST ol eee 624, 244 4-14 20-1 86,545 4-61 24-7 
TOASiarort, Sear on KY Meenas ae) 629, 129 3-96 19-4 S30 4-50 24-3 
LOA 4a eA te ELS scree victee 2°, 611, 620 3-93 19) rases 79, 630 4-43 24-0 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
MO4Q oa domes | Pale Lanai Meee ne 126,092 4-65 22-9 128,176 4-88 26-4 
EE UE ST ee a, bBo 126, 337 4-65 22-8 128,176 4-88 26-4 
IO On anes aiaeet ge i 8 ete eh ae 126, 303 4-62 22-40% 128, 123 4-89 26-4 
DY Pier cane ae ew alec cine Oise a as 125, 245 4-54 21-9 127, 962 4-88 26-4 
POA4, Ce EAE DMA 1 oe iia renee 127, 456 4-30 21-6 127,961 4-87 26-4 
British Columbia Totals 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
TOA0 Fes eS ee Gre Re ke 146, 704 4-51 24-8 1,734,497 4-16 19-7 
OAs. pes tek Hest Ee 121,791 4-55 23-4 1,708,273 4-16 19-6 
LOAD tA. ccc Seas eee is Sa ey 117,359 4-35 21-2 1,696,629 4-12 20-1 
WILY RES is aS a, he. i 114,918 4-34 21-4 1,684,282 4-05 20-0 
NOAA Ae BS Tene Slee oe 113, 403 4-22 21-3 1,678,202 4-00 19-9 


There has been a significant reduction in the amount of provincial foreign 
pay bonds as illustrated by the fact that provincial bonds, payable in Canada only, 
have increased by approximately $51,000,000 during the period 1940-44 although 
there has been a concurrent decrease of over $56,000,000 in gross bonded indebtedness. 


32.—Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, Analysed by Currency of Payment, 1941-44 


Payable in— 1940 1941 1942 1943 * 1944 

$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 
Canada: Only a wietarc ni sea anumie eee 928, 590 934,165 964, 860 978,401 979,545 

ondony@hineland)ionliyine nese oe one 63, 432 49, 633 45,681 45, 530 45,413 _ 

London (England) and Canada........... 55,067 49,137 27,477 25, 609 20,214 
ING We COLI ONL yer Mens eC eee tees 395 15225° 7] 16,025 19,519 33, 905 
New Yorks andi @anaddnadssnctose nied: 412,033 398, 994 371, 907 348, 835 355, 426 
London (England), New Yorkand Canada} 270,022 270,161 265, 943 261, 652 238, 963 
CB ol olen eaten ork, Sears ths MORN Soe ae ohare 4,958 4,958 - 4,736 | 4,736 4,736 
Totals ys Ae Re ee seer 1,734,497 1,708,273 1,696,629 1,684,282 1,678,202 


Total Provincial Public Debt. — Table 33 has been assembled on a compar- 
able basis for each province: the analysis is on the same basis as that of Dominion 
and municipal indebtedness shown in Tables 22 and 40, respectively. 
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34.—Provincial Direct and Indirect Liabilities, 1941-44 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Bentiel Debin Direct Debt 
TSSUSC os ee eR IRR ote ed rete Ree ea Paar Partie 1,677,715 | 1,686,162 1,673, 836 1, 667, 767 
(ASSUME cos br ne mete re See ee ole Es BR noe 30, 557 10, 467 10, 446 Mi 10, 435 
Totals; WundedsDebt.yate. tee ee aloe 1,708,272 1,696,629 | 1,684, 282 1, 678, 202 
Less‘sinking -ftindsmera. cat iacen brett en ee Aae 151, 552_ 164, 637 ee _ 182,079 _ 223, 285 
WNetsBundedsDebt.re cis eves e ot en 1,556,720 Ware 531, 992 1,502, 203 1, 454, 917 
Treasury Bills— 
Held: by. Dominiton or Canadayee.. a ceeen cae 167, 526 166, 918 166, 563 182, 871 
Held. byOuhersic Wet eres See eee Cae eae 111,662 _ 92,651 62,108 ___ 56,099 
Notals wl resasubyalsilLs ee. cke beeeec ee 279,188 259, 569 998, 671. 238,970 
Sayings: depositats.. ss. vecincuen cee see ee eee eee eae 38, 192 39,705 41, 560 45,771 
Temporary loans st oo ee ee er Eee: 8,325 4,358 11:75 9, 032 
Superannuation and other deposits...............-..-. 18, 426 17, 955 20, 249 “21, 811 
Aceruediexpendi tures... etn eee enon 21,130 18, 086 18,099 17,941 
Accounts payable and other liabilities................. 14, 003 20,517 15, 256 17,328 


Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)..| 1,935,984 | 1,892,182 | 1,827,213 | 1,805,770 


Indirect Debt 


Guaranteedtbondses nee ean ah ecient nee 154,019 151,392 148, 509 151,023 
Thess sin king funds: acter st conse Ny ok eee 6,904 5,786 | 5, 550 Nee 6,371 
Net Guaranteed Bonds, etc.................-. 147,115 145, 606 i SAD 959 144, 652 

Loans under the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
aE meh 8 tien ae eee SMe Ne LTD ApoE net OED Eo 5,971 5,445 5, 659 5,496 
Guaranteed? bankloans 7.6 epee pees een ee 29,721 20, 812 PAV Xa 9,730 
Othenindirect liabilities ee ee 18, 763 17,818 22,320 29, 302 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) 201,570 189,981 192,310 189,180 
Grand Potalss 2) Sot eae eee ae 25137,554 | 2,082,163 | 2,019,523 1,994,950 


Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 


Subsection 1.—The Organization and Growth of the Municipalities 
in Canada 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several provinces 
have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of municipal 
government. While the main types of municipalities are common to most provinces 
there is little or no similarity from the standpoint of prerequisites to incorporation, 
either as to area or population. In fact, some provinces have no specified require- 
ments in this regard. There are, nevertheless, two main divisions into which 
incorporated municipalities may be grouped—urban and rural—each of which dis- 
plays more or less distinct characteristics. The former comprises the cities, towns 
and villages. The official designation of the municipalities in the rural group, 
however, varies widely as between provinces: Townships in Ontario; Districts in 
British Columbia; Municipal Districts in Alberta; Counties in New Brunswick; 
Municipalities in Nova Scotia; Parishes and Townships in Quebec; and Rural 
Municipalities in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

In 1944 there were 3,954 incorporated municipalities in Canada, as compared 
with 3,996 in 1943. This reduction is accounted for principally by amalgamations 
in Alberta in the course of establishing “larger municipal units’. Some of the 
other provinces are also considering this plan as a means towards the development 


* Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Chief of the Public Finance Statistics Branch, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For a list of publications, see Chapter X X XII, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. ~ 
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of more financially and economically sound units of self-government. The number 
of each different class or type of municipality, by provinces, for 1944 is shown in 
Table 35. 

It should be noted that the counties in Ontario and Quebec, which are incor- 
porated municipalities, are comprised of local towns or villages and rural muni- 
cipalities situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the services 
falling within the scope of county administration. There are also ‘counties’ in 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but these are basically the same 
as rural municipalities in the other provinces. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are areas very similar to rural municipalities except that they enjoy a lesser 
degree of local services and are not self-governing. These are called “Tmprovement 
Districts”. The Provincial Governments administer the services provided in 
these areas and also levy and collect the necessary taxes. 


35.—Municipalities in Canada, Classified by Provinces, 1944, with Totals for 1941-43 


Nore.—See text immediately preceding this table for interpretation of the statistics. 


Total tt See 
Province Cities | Towns | Villages Total Rural Local Counties] porated 
Urban Munici- Maniéi. 
palities palities 

No No No. No. No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island..... 1 7 Nil 8 Nil 8 Nil 8 
NOVEL DCODIDE RAG %, 43 « 45 24 6 ss 69 
New Brunswick........... 3 20 2 25 15 40 ee 40 
Ouebeginn Siler ie vb ahd 26 111 314 451 1,061 1512 76 1,588 
Ontario eee s) Sie Me il 148 156 331 57 901 38 939 
Manitobaiscikgi cence 4 31 Aa) 58 1161 174 Nil 174 
Saskatchewan... 6. .0.6 600: 8 83 393 484 303 787 Ss 787 
PAT DEnta cmt a oon a mks 7 51 146 204 60 264 sg 264 
British Columbia.......... 34 Nil 23 57 28 85 “s 85 
Totals, 1944........... 112 494 1,057 1,663 25177 3,840 114 3,954. 
SAY oe Sea al ee 111 494. 1,052 1,657 2,225 3,882 114 3,996 

1942 ee ree ts 111 495 1,049 1,655 2,245 3,900 114 4,014 

DAY A ae ae 111 493 1,046 1,650 2,204 3,904 114 4,018 


1 Includes 5 units of self-government officially known as “‘suburban municipalities’’. 


On the basis of the 1941 Census, over 10,689,000 or 93 p.c. of the population 
of the nine provinces was in incorporated municipalities. Table 36, showing the 
comparable situation for each province, gives an indication of the development of 
self-government from the standpoint of the local population. The 800,000 persons 
excluded from the population in incorporated municipalities on this basis are com- 
prised of those on Indian Reserves and in areas that have not yet reached the stage 
of development where self-government is felt necessary or desirable. 


36.—Population of Incorporated Municipalities, by Provinces, 1941 


—— 


NEM ; pepalstian of sees 
. ota ncorporate unicipalities unicipa 
Province Population to Total 
Urban Rural Total Population 
Prince Edward Island..........-......... 95, 047 24,340 Nil 24,340 25-6 
BOCA ISCO ie, oe Oke ke 577, 962 267, 540 308, 304 575, 844 99-6 
ROMP ISEUNS WICK = 5.0.) 3. dn chsceabecaricc: 457, 401 143, 423 312,153 455,576 99-6 
«ong Rg COTES SiC ei tae ne es Ra 3,331, 882 2,109, 684 PAST Oko 3, 247, 203 97-5 
SIR ge aie ly CE Iai Neen cat rt 3,787,655 2,338, 633 ese tos 3, 654, 766 96-5 
IPO rum Ars a. sot ca. Se ant baat 729,744 321, 873 344, 648 666, 521 91-3 
MOR MLOHOWGAD oro :4. 5 1c Soe occ so chev en , he 895, 992 295, 146 528, 532 823, 678 91-9 
NCES GEN IS ieee a na Sa RS 796, 169 306, 586 321,219 627, 805 78-9 
Sete Gum DIE... 6 eed. os «oe ks eet 817, 861 443,394 170, 269 613, 663 75-0 


DEES ra hin oto a Yd Ay ses & 11,489,713 | 6,250,619 | 4,438,777 | 10,689,396 93-0 
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Subsection 2.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation, 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In 1944 the total 
taxable assessed valuations on which taxes were levied was $7,963,405,203 of which 
approximately $5,198,918,239 or 65-2 p.c. was real property. The assessment of 
personal property has had its ups and downs particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and Alberta are the only provinces at the present 
time in which municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta only a 
few municipal authorities still retain this basis for tax revenue while in Manitoba 
it is used generally by all classes of municipalities except cities. Aside from real 
property, the next important type of valuation for taxation purposes is business 
assessment, although not all provinces assess for business purposes separately and 
distinctly from real property valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and 
rates exists not only between provinces but also between municipalities within the 
same province. Some municipalities use the rental basis, others the value of floor 
space occupied and still others the capital value of the premises occupied. Most of 
the provinces have other miscellaneous types of assessment, the general nature of 
which will be noted from the footnotes to Table 37. It will also be noted that in- 
come assessment, which formerly was employed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
only, practically disappeared in 1942. This is a result of the operation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and municipalities 
abandoned the income-tax field for the duration of the War and a limited period | 
thereafter, so as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury (see p. 913). 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 37 are not entirely comparable, 
on an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of propurties 
taxable for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment 
laws which are not all similar, either in application or in effect. For instance, in 
British Columbia cities and municipal districts improvements cannot be taxed on a 
value in excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or in excess of 50 p.c. of taxable values 
in villages; the values actually taxed in 1944 ranged from nil to 70 p.c. In the — 
majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable 
values, but for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 
approximately 44-3 p.c. of total taxable values. It should also be noted that Table 37 
does not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either Saskat- 
chewan or Alberta. In Saskatchewan these amounted to $30,370,599, $30,390,068, 
$29,998,740, $28,598,170, and in Alberta to $73,192,965, $69,829,495, $69,222,473, 
$59,607,462, in 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, respectively. In addition there are other 
intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further affect 
interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be due to the lack of integrated 
municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing values on a 
province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. Some 
provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in recent 
years, as in the case of Saskatchewan, the results of which are referred to in the 
text following Table 37. 
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37.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1941-44 
; Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
Sih gus "3 Total 
an ear ea, ersona. : Exemptions 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
P.E.1.— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RODS aetna: 10, 421,575 4,168, 425 = - 14, 590, 000 6, 387, 100 
AOSD een ch: 10, 461, 900 4,198,728 a zs 14, 660, 628 6, 387, 100 
i) | ee aaa 10,596, 974 4,235, 120 E - 14, 832, 094 5,765, 500 
ROR Boose 10, 467, 726 4,172,328 fe = 14, 640, 054 5, 765, 500 
N.S.— 
Ue aA oe 145, 204,4233) 24,038, 0658 8,497, 7853 5, 263,7883| 183,004,061 57,524, 105 
eC Ne a a 144,396,6603]  25,221,0053 7,997, 0008 3,430, 6953} 181,045,360 58, 036, 702 
POETS cate aires <> 146,795,972 |. 25,213,006 8,497,785 3,618,725 | 184,125, 488 71, 105, 886 
TES Ss Sminin's 5 5 148, 691,531 25, 466, 512 9,872,785 3,873,185 | 187,904,013 86, 406, 901 
N.B.— 
LE) BRP Tey 114, 993, 439 15,197,796 5,241,9504) 37,235,626 | 172,668,811 5 
AGED Sy 6 xiao: 119,978, 494 15,999, 852 9,517, 8514 1,069,065 | 146,565,262 5 
1913 Tee... « 121, 698, 829 15,678, 211 9,454, 0854 A 146, 831, 125 5 
te ae 127, 220, 640 16, 548,973 15,396, 6044 = 159, 166, 217 5 
uC — 
LS See epee 2,222,825,311 - ~ 55,348,319 | 2,278,173,630 | 787,159,409 6 
SOR FR Seca? 2,262,977,961 = - 56, €26,262 | 2,319,604,223 | 795, 802,9048 
S088 Usk - = = nan 2,301,613,3387| 836,599, 8256 
TOA ve - % - = ‘| 2,843,734,5457] 839, 704, 3226 
Ont.— ; 
ha ee ge 2,724,196,0598 S. 246,418, 1568 7,533, 7008) 2,986,104,919 | 490,772,0009 
POAO te ox 2,747,522,083 8 ~: 252,848,2208] .8,549, 9678) 3,013,660,112 | 424,482,0009 
kiya een 2,774,973,5408 = 262,665,4818]  20,457,5368! 3,062,227,526 | 428,846,0009 
WORE as cates 2,796,478,4788 hes 2€6, 342, 1628 = 3,066,176,684 | 433,985, 0009 
Man.— 
TORT Re chee 423 , 261, 433 5,426,371 11,070, 838 ~ 439,758,642 | 159,944,984 
Ly es rae 425,124, 454 5, 392, 525 11,324,348 re 441,841,327 | 160,902,755 
OAD Bhs sas go 426, 645, 939 5, 458, 760 11,364,048 = 443,468,747 | 160,033,765 
POA POLS, 428,936, 654 5,357, 925 11, 498, 477 - 445,793,056 | 160,724,099 
Sask.— 
VOCS Se oe 887,781, 958 = 37, 667, 112 386,610 | .925,835, 680 5 
1 a oe eee 861,717, 208 a 37, 844, 166 416,110 | 899,977, 484 
Todas ce 828, 873,155 = 36, 894, 640 398,075 | 866,165,870 5 
Tg ey 729, 010, 569 pe 38, 501,071 523,417 | 828,035,057 5 
Alta.— Pitan meee et sae LO SO IAI (Cor ah aang Sch n'T hw psec wee 
LOL cae at 456, 953,445 346, 163 11,735,007 5,617,896 | 474,652,511 5 
AS a 464,190, 235 653, 762 12, 028, 057 6,195,481 | 483,067,535 5 
OSB Wicks aula 470, 646, 366 3, 559, 516 11, 285, 107 3,806,563 | 489,297,552 52,599, 52810 
1 = Pea ee 485, 650, 854 8, 835, 584 12,313, 699 3,693,653 | 510,493,790 78, 330, 720 
B.C.— Sere ane ae eee Mac Mee Ho tie gS Nae Co. ee eee meet SS ae VERGE popet noi. Rea 
Ea a oe 384,627,019 = - = 384,627,019 | 388,268,28312 
AS bes ae a 392,276,211 = £ e 392,276,211 | 399,687,770" 
(OT a eee 398,263,762 es - 2 398, 263,762 | 413,604,03012 
(GEE hes: 407,461,787 = < - 407,461,787 | 427,996,79412 
Totals— 
1082S. hl ox 7,370,264,66213| 49,176,82013| 320,630,84813/ 111,385,93913] 7,859,415,273 | 1,890,055,88114 
1, bed 7,428,645,20613|  51,465,87213|  331,559,64213| 76,287,58013) 7,892,698,142 | 1,845,299,23114 
TBAB en ee che 5,178,494,53713| — 54,144,61313} 340,161,14613} — 28,280,89913) 7,906,825,502 | 1,968,554,53414 
197A ein. oa 5,193,918,239!3} — 60,381,32213) 353,924,798 8,090,25513| 7,963,405,203 | 2,032,913,33614 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Income Tax, Household Tax, the former withdrawn in 1942; N.B.— 


Income Tax; Que.—Miscellaneous Stock-in-Trade, Tenants Tax, et al, not specified; Ont.—Income of 
Corporations derived from interest earnings on investments discontinued in 1944; Sask.—Special Franchise; 
Alta.—Franchise and Other Special. 2 Includes estimated values for some municipalities, also 
total exemptions incomplete. 3 Total exemptions have been applied against real property valuations. 
4 Includes some other types of valuations not specified. 5 Not available from published reports. 
6 Includes temporary exemptions: $87,687,736 (1941); $81,572,103 (1942); $76,494,294 (1943); and $61,283,443 
(1944). 7 Detail not available. 8 Does not cross-add to total; see reports of Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 3 Cities only; exemptions for other municipalities not published. 
10 Cities, with exception of Drumheller; exemptions for other municipalities not published. U1 Tn- 
cludes $170,953,380 (1941), $177,991,707 (1942), $184,383,801 (1943), and $192,542,560 (1944) valuations of 
improvements, the total value of which was $385,753,558 (1941), $401,168,674 (1942), $412,707,744 (1943) 
and $435,017,282 (1944) and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was $241,196,431 (1941), 
$250,989,749 (1942), $257,964,422 (1943) and $274,063,507 (1944). 12 Consists of $173,468,105 (1941), 
$176,510,803 (1942), $185,280,087 (1943) and $185,522,072 (1944) valuation of exempted properties, and 
$214,800,178 (1941), $223,176,967 (1942), $228,323,940 (1943) and $242,474,722 (1944) exemptions of taxable 


improvements as referred to in Footnote 11. 
Columbia Department of Municipal Affairs. 


13 Does not cross-add to total, see report of British 
14 See Footnotes 5, 6, 9, 10 and 12, 
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While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in 
taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed largely to the stimulus to 
business and industry in general, arising from the War. Saskatchewan, however, 
shows a major reduction in total valuations. This is the result of a province-wide 
plan of re-assessment of rural municipalities by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and is ‘‘the first occasion in Canada where an assessment system of such 
extensive proportions has ever been undertaken’’.* 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 38 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in comparison 
with collections in 1941, 1942, 1948 and 1944, and the total taxes outstanding at the 
end of those years. While these figures are as nearly comparable as may be obtained 
from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect some inconsistencies due 
particularly to interprovincial variations in the division of responsibility for tax 
administration between municipalities and school authorities. In some instances 
school taxes are not included in the municipal levies. In Prince Edward Island 
2 only of the 8 incorporated municipalities have their own individual school districts 
and levy and collect the school taxes. In Nova Scotia prior to 1943 and in New 
Brunswick prior to 1944, cities, towns and villages only levied and collected the 
school taxes. Hence the figures shown for these provinces are, generally speaking, 
exclusive of rural school taxes particulars of which are not available from published 
reports. Commencing with 1948, however, under a program for establishing “larger 
school units” in Nova Scotia, some municipalities have been levying and collecting 
the school taxes for and on behalf of the rural school boards situated therein. A 
similar program has also been inaugurated in New Brunswick, so that more complete 
figures are now available as the larger school units are gradually established. Prior 
to 1943 the figures for Alberta were incomplete because municipal taxes did not 
include certain school and hospital levies, which were not collected by the municipal 
unit or were regarded as “‘trust’’ taxes. This deficiency was corrected in the 1943 
figures and reference to this fact is made in footnote 9, of Table 38, p. 925. In 
Quebec, while school taxes, with few exceptions, are levied and collected by the school 
corporations which function independently of municipal authorities, they are, 
nevertheless, included in this tabulation for purposes of greater interprovincial 
comparability. It will therefore be apparent from the foregoing that the figures 
in Table 38, except in the case of Quebec, represent only the amount of tax levies, 
collections and arrears of the municipalities, and include school taxes only to the 
extent that such are also levied and collected by the municipalities for and on behalf 
of local school authorities. Taxes for schools outside incorporated municipal 


organizations are not included. 


* Annual report of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the Province of Saskatchewan for the fiscal 


year ended Apr. 30, 1941. 
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38.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1941-44 


Norr.—See text on p. 924 for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table. 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable | Property Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy (Current | Acquired for Taxes 
ae oe and for ‘Taxes 
A OAK) rrears P.C. of 
Total Len Total Lay 

Pp. E. Island— $ $ $ $ $ 
POAT MN te Mee oo 332, 290 335, 748 101-0 154, 809 2 154, 809 46-6 
LOAD REE clos ree as 3 335, 183 321, 841 96-0 163, 461 2 163, 461 48-8 
O45 teeth scence 339, 632 344, 677 101-5 152,766 2 152,766 45-0 
1g) Se eo Ge So a eae Ee 337, 233 334, 713 99-3 150, 712 2 150,712 44.7 

Nova Scotia— Z3 
TE WR eee, Oak yee a a aeer 7,942,111 8, 204, 506 103-3 5, 640, 929 2 5, 640, 929 71-0 
SY, Dns ieee Sc A ee 8,357,835 | 8,667,004 103-7 | 5,146,589 2 5, 146, 589 61-6 
OAS ee et ak are ene 9,084, 299 9,446, 146 104-0 4,606, 728 304, 148 4,910,876 54-1 
I ae a 9,584,165 | 9,750,605 101-7 | 3,771,845 257, 623 4,029, 468 42-0 

New Brunswick— Pet ORE 

UU Seeks oe hae RE oT a a 6,081,023 | 5,942,567 97-7 | 5,457,673" 2 5, 457, 673 89-7 
OB gee eerie eratcc 5,120,0663!) 5,618,8723| 109-7 4,515, 132 2 4,515, 132 71-0 
LOSS STA LASER 5,082, 8123} 5,462,6163} 107-5 | 3,925,587 2 8, 925, 527 77-2 
1 EO a ae eee aR 5,377,1953)} 5,514,2723] 102-5 3,526, 083 2 3,526, 088 65-6 

Quebec— 

LOA LE Se ante Mua ciewe. 72,572,664 | 28,192,8584} 103-04 51, 994, 690 2 51,994, 690 71-6 
Oy Oe ats See CS RR ae 77,003,966 | 29,783,0034] 103-64] 37,708, 154 2 37,708, 154 49-0 
OA Shite wearers say one 75,906,155 | 77,519,8244| 102-14 26,080, 874 | 16,564,0085! 42, 644, @82 56-2 
NEE Ee Rae Rees oe inal 74,428,078 | 31,008,7594) 91-84) 19,553,478 | 14,756, 4565| 34,309, 934 46-1 
Ontario— 
1 NOY: G Oe a Sek Yeates e 112,255,899 | 119,015,813 106-0 | 24,271,248 | 15,397,458 39, 668, 706 35-3 
DOA Dis 3% RS ENE Soe 110,277,001 | 115,283,970 104-5 | 19,673,211 | 14,395,229 34, 068, 440 30-9 
1943 Ree aby ante hoc ok 111,546,480 | 114,331,179 102-4 | 17,002,865 | 12,872,522 | 29 875,387 26-8 
De ae 8 ee aera ages 111,380,748 | 114,435,002 102-7 | 13,977,678 | 13,422,460 27,400, 138 24-6 
Manitoba— 
BY. UL a eee Ok eee ane 17,352,441 | 19,042,770 109-7 | 8,551,219 | 16,836,548 | 25,387,767 146-3 
TOAD eet merece te 17, 634,629 | 19,368, 465 109-8 7,395,197 | 15,242,846 | 22,638,043 128-4 
OG mbsiei ogtah xb. 18,153,785 | 20,649,835 113-7 5,668,862 | 14,459,245 | 20,128,107 110-9 
AIS YO et eae Coes ge topo 18, 884,541 | 21,162,059 112-1 4,502,178 7,408, 2456] 11,910, 4236 63-1 

Saskatchewan—’ : 

ESN Es eel ae ae eg me renee 21,341,173 | 20,348,004 95-3 | 39,570,647 | 15,420,350 | 54,990,997 | 257-7 
OAD ee cee eee mee ci 21,804,647 | 22,607,586 103-7 | 38,258,324 | 15,526,072 53, 784, 396 246-7 
aS). 8 Se Re i ge I 22,097,720 | 29,917,214 135-4 | 29,216,503 | 16,515,146 | 45,731,649 | 206-9 
TOA aN rs: heer ta a 23,181,386 | 32,758,402 141-6 | 19,075,183 | 14,381,610 | 38,456,793 | 144-6 

Alberta—’ 

LOAD ae an ats oe ete 16, 223,383 | 17,619,512 108-6 | 22,016,963 | 12,466, 6498) 34,483, 612 212-6 
HY? DAG se aa et a 16,377,157 | 17,810,992 108-8 | 20,591,000 | 11, 706, 6678) 32,297, 667 197-2 
LOSS ec eeck masa e eee 17,183, 3069] 20, 503, 890 119-3 | 18,379,502 | 14,723,032 | 33, 102,534 192-6 
1OAA isk er Nie. 18,491,338 | 21,883,999 118-3 | 15,999,256 | 12,628,585 | 28, 622, 841 154-8 
British Columbia— 
LOAM Seta ee ee ee 18,357,288 | 18,978, 663 103-4 4,526,911 | 14,826,465 | 19,353,376 105-4 
OADM ee tea She Cee te. 19,072,894 | 19, 648, 263 103-0 3,789,334 | 14,294,321 | 18,083,655 94-8 
14S Mer rkay oc oe Se) 19,302,324 | 20,020,366 103-7 3,004,761 | 13,046,087 | 16,050, 848 83-2 
1g OO Sener ei tae a Sos 19,788,620 | 20,339,931 102-1 2,118,136 | 11,548,982 | 18,667,118 69-1 

Totals— 
ee a ec Ri eget ord sales 272,458,272 |237,680,4411°) 104-610) 162,185,089 | 74,947,4701°| 237,132,559 87-0 
1942 ee. Ses PETS, 275,983,328 |239,109,996!°) 105-019) 137,240,402 | 71,165,13519| 208,405,537 715°5 
TL: SS ceMeee. Reeth ote a 278,696,513 |298,195,7471°| 107-019) 108,038,448 | 88,484,18819| 196,522,636 70-5 
CE Re ee ee 281,403,304 |257,187,7421°| 109-210 82,674,549 | 74,398,9612°| 157,073,510 55:8 


1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 


ately. 


Provincial Government for loss of income tax (see pp. 930 and 937). 


5 Cities and towns only. 
Winnipeg. 


excludes taxes in ‘‘Improvement Districts’’. 


cipalities. 


notes applying to the provinces. 


2 Not reported separ- 
3 Excludes $1,243,384 in 1942, $1,266,087 in 1943 and $1,328,914 in 1944 compensation through 


4 Excludes cities and towns. 


6 Reduction from 1943 accounted for by write-off of tax titles for City of 
7 Includes certain. provincial and other special taxes (see text following this table), but 
8 Cities only; not reported separately for other muni- 
9 A large part of this increase is due to the inclusion of school and hospital levies formerly 
omitted because the municipal unit did not collect them or regard them as ‘“‘trust’’ taxes. 


10 See 


Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincial 
Governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be exercised 
in using these figures as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative 
burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, municipalities 


J 
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are required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincial Government 
and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other 
provinces. The amount of such taxes included in the municipal levies in these 
two provinces, are as follows:— 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Saskatchewan— $ $ $ $ 
Public Revenue Taxes (Provincial)........ 1, 833, 846 1, 785, 638 1,718, 209 1, 650, 131 
Telephone and Hail Taxes. .....:....... ond e327,.092 1,574, 966 1, 652, 003 _2, 208, 942 
Totals, Saskatchewan........./....- 3, 160, 938 3, 360, 604 SrolOyete 3,859,073 
Alberta— 
Social Services, Educational and Wild 
Dandsimaxess(Provincial) ee. sass eeie ten 1,077, 694 1,045, 855 983 , 286 986, 205 


There has been no marked fluctuation in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in the years 1941-44. While most provinces show increases, this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, but 
is more the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valuations. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the increases are, to a considerable extent, due to 
the establishment of “larger school units’ previously referred to in this Section, 
whereby some municipalities are now levying certain taxes which formerly were 
levied by rural school boards. The most significant change that occurred during 
this period was the increase in tax collections in relation to total levies; this in turn 
has resulted in substantial reductions in the amount of unpaid taxes outstanding 
although these are still relatively high in most provinces. The situation for different 
classes of municipalities will, of course, vary considerably. Reference has hereto- 
fore been made to the Improvement Districts in Saskatchewan and Alberta, which 
although not being incorporated municipalities are, nevertheless, maintained by the 
Provincial Governments more or less as self-sustaining areas on the same basis. 
Taxation figures for these districts are excluded from Table 38 but by reason of the 
special significance attached thereto in relation to municipal organization in these 
provinces, and the fact that such may become incorporated, or part of existing 
municipalities at some future date, the corresponding information with respect 
thereto is shown in Table 39. ou 


39.— Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1941-44 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
: Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
EEE ASAE a TES one for ‘Taxes Ti in ee 
AORO rrears AGE 
Total Tey Total Lave 
Saskatchewan—! $ $ $ $ $ 
OAT terete he ee ee 592, 844 567, 926 95°8 1,716, 917 126, 092 1, 843, 009 310-9 
04D a aaeia ates tiem ome eens 621,170 594, 732 95-7 1,717,207 160,414 1, 877, 621 302-3 
GY. ee rR as Ae Re 641, 380 807, 927 126-0 1,554, 204 185, 338 1,739, 542 271-2 
TO44. Saves eatnanneras ae 613,981 787, 801 128-3 {: 279, 027 2 1,279,027 208-3 
Alberta—3 
Woy a) ic at eke Se de Sa A 1, 878, 384 1, 537, 869 81-9 5, 553, 856 4 5, 553, 856 295-7 
TO 4 OW area a anarasets Rgatetes 2; 039, 600 1, 956, 360 95-9 5, 401, 034 4 5, 401, 034 264-8 
1GAS seo itenceee eee 1, 966, 296 2,284, 376 116-2 4, 553, 510 4 4, 553, 510 231-6 
gE 8Y. © IR ee) Oe aneaasap Va tant 1,383, 922 1,732, 895 125-2 3, 790, 050 4 3,790, 050 273-9 
Totals— Tere yl ace ie a any helt orate APOC | veka gears Mal noi eae Tk a aca 
BOA ieee Oe eens 2,471,228 | 2,105,795 85-2 | 7,270,773 126,092 | 7,396,865 | 299-3 
0 LY, aa es Ree eee te tet 2,660,770 | 2,551,092 §5-9 | 7,118,241 160,414 | 7,278,655 | 273-6 
1 ICY: She oi tee ees Ba 2,607,676 3,092,303 118-6 6,107,714 185,338 6,293,052 241-3 
Te te a a ead aI 1 997,903 2,520,696 | 126-2 | 5,069,077 4 5,069,077 | 258-7 
1 Includes Public Revenue (Provincial) Taxes of $60,529 (1941); $60,471 (1942); $59,786 (1943); and $56,998 
(1944). 2 Not available. 3 Includes Social Services, Educational and Wild Lands Taxes 
(Proyincial) of $196,314 (1941); $193,717 (1942); and $184,336 (1943); not shown separately in 1944. 4 Not 


reported separately. 
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Subsection 4.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities, and 
other services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during the 
twenties and early ’thirties. Since 1933, however, the trend has been downward. 
Several important factors have contributed to this decline in municipal indebtedness, 
not the least important of which has been the measure of control exercised by 
Provincial Government departments over capital expenditures involving the 
incurring of debt. In addition, there was a more or less orderly retrenchment 
during the depression years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted 
expansion which, along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real 
property, has resulted in capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing being severety curtailed. A further significant factor in this regard is 
that the greater part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or 
instalment-type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. While 
the benefits of debt reduction are of course manifold, certain expenditures have 
been sorely needed in many communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets 
and for new improvements necessitated by the normal expansion and development 
that has taken place. These were sacrificed in the earlier years mainly in the 
interest of the taxpayer; subsequently, with the advent of the War in 19389, this 
policy of deferment was continued, if not extended, to free the financial market to the 
needs of the Dominion Government in meeting its war financing requirements. 
Municipalities having been denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, improvement 
programs for so long, will show a natural tendency to get these under way as soon 
as possible in correlation with master post-war plans of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. Table 40 shows figures of municipal indebtedness for 1944 and in- 
cludes temporary loans and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. Table 41 
shows comparative figures for 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944. The 1942 Year Book 
contains at pp. 792-793, a detailed description of the basis on which the information 
has been compiled. Reference should be made thereto, as well as to the footnotes 
to Table 40 in interpreting the information. A table at p. 791 of the 1941 Year 
Book shows the bonded indebtedness of municipalities from 1919 to 1938. 


40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1944 


Norrt.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors 
reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 
Fora seaal explanation in regard to the items covered by this table, see text above. 


. Prince 
Item Edward abe meee cpa Quebec Ontario 
Islan 
Direct Debt— § $ $ $ $ 

MIGOENCUTO KLE Db aks wen eae eho eres 3,193,071 | 31,883,342 | 22,971,034 | 451,666,466) 260,352,8921 
Hosseimkine MMNdss fs sche ee ease thie: 871,598 | 14,049,277 | 9,385,587 | 35,979,773) 41,506, 725 
Net Debenture Debt.:.......6...... 2,321,473 | 17,834,065 | 18,585,447 | 415,686,693) 218, 846, 167 
A OIMDOLALY. ORNS. <ccee as sree sc oa . 49,125 813, 634 1,095, 981 7,031,322 5,663,7562 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. 25, 312 if, 748, 438 _ 2, 120, 149 32,738, 847 : 17; 368, 674 

Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds).................. 2,895,910 3| 20,396,137 3| 16,801,577 3) 455,456,862) 241,878,597 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 928. 
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40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1944— 


concluded 
Item Ray Nova New Quebec Ontari 
Téland Scotia Brunswick ato 
Indirect Debt— $ $ $ $ $ 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc.... 4 945, 2005 351, 000 2,992,8725| 21,598, 465 
Thess sin king rund Seaeeeee serene 4 91,212 137, 207 577 178, 698 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 4 853,988 5 213,793 | 2,992,2955| 21,419,767 
Grand Totalst ke ee 2,395,910 | 21,250,125 | 17,015,370 |458,449,157 | 263,298,364 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba eee Alberta Columbia Total 
Direct Debt— $ $ $ $ $ 
IDebenture debthree a0. son ies ee es 55,465,124 | 38,954,0927| 41,956,523 |100, 494,071 |/1,006,936,615 
essisinkingwtundses ce mies 23,255,646 | 20,237,201 3,431,661 | 30,041,586 || 178, 759,054 
INetsDebenturesDebte sau soe 32,209,478 | 18,716,891 | 38,524,862 | 70,452,485 || 828,177,561 
Temporary LOANS cer. wee Sete eee ae 8,776, 2298] 1,158,647 3,066, 1189 909,746 28, 564, 558 


Accounts payable and other liabilities..| 5,522, 88819} 51,942,600 | 6, 688, 931 5,796, 24511] 123, 952,084 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)................... 46,508,595 | 71,818,138 | 48,279,911 | 77,158,476 || 980,694,203 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc....} 14,544, 923 4 4 14, 287,110 54,719,570 
Lessisinking funds? o:..4..5..+% - eae 4,714, 176 4 4 2,910, 972 8, 032, 842 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds).................. 9,830,747 4 4 11,376,188 || 46,686,728 
Grand Totals: sean oe ee 56,339,342 | 71,818,188 | 48,279,911 | 88,534,614 |11,027,380,931 


1 Includes $7,581,136 net debenture debt (less sinking funds) and other capital liabilities of Separate 
School Boards and School Districts in unorganized areas (debenture payments in arrears are also included 
in this amount). 2 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and commissions but includes 
in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools and other local authorities 
(information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account not available from published 
reports) (see Footnote 1). 3 Excludes rural schools. 4None reported. 5 Includes 
bank loan of $1,200. 6 Includes $1,711,972 balance of annual grants payable to certain institutions. 
7Includes Rural Telephone, Drainage District and Union Hospital District debentures. 8 Includes 
$4,088,267 treasury bills and $5,997,749 other floating debt less $1,869,311 sinking funds accumulated i. 
respect thereof re city of Winnipeg. 9 Includes $2,660,861 treasury bills. 10 Includes $518,253 
deferred liability due Civic Pension Funds by city of Winnipeg. 11 Includes $1,026,673 tax prepay- 
ment deposits. 


41.—Total Municipal and School Debt, 1941-44 


Norr.—Details by provinces and explanatory notes for 1944 are given in Table 40. Similar information 
for other years is contained in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Item 1941 1942 - 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Debeuturedebiedun. ee men eee 1,196, 491,013 1, 136, 866, 471 1,074, 777, 247 1,006, 936, 615 
essisinking funds); caceeewe cue eae 261, 458, 503 257, 963, 903 254, 863, 821 178,759, 054 
Net Debenture Debt............. 935, 032, 510 878, 902, 568 819, 913, 426 828,177,561 
Temporary loOanseentese i tace nk we 106, 051, 245 89, 056, 655 70, 765,349 28, 564, 558 
Accounts payable and other la- 
bilities: fhe teres et rerio as 125, 044, 287 133,117,180 | ‘ 140,750,554 123, 952,084 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)............... 1,166,128,042 | 1,101,076,403 | 1,031,429,329 980,694,723 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc.. 58, 216, 286 57,813,171 56, 269, 826 54,719,570 
ess sinking itinds sericea cere. 7, 442, 882 7, 982, 725 7,773, 048 8,032, 842 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)............... 50,773,404 49,830, 446 48,496,783 46,686,728 
Grand Totals: 800.2022. Sask: 1,216,901,446 | 1,150,906,849 | 1,079,926,112 1,027,380, 931 


a 


Province and Item ; 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
[COR UTPSIU EH I SIGs rahe iced OAS ARE ca RSE Rect Parr emp ar nr 10,700 4,000 10, 500 1,000 
TUK STOSS) a OA is A rl i is i Seca rg a 4,006 6,017 5, 574 6,370 
Totals, Prince Edward Island............ 14, 706 10,017 16,074 VAs) 
Nova Scotia— 
AICI a beep ese sec N nc es ee A ey SF oa et eK ieey 1 42,733 12,792 16, 800 
BRLCCOSUPA Erde tereit a oes Seo tree snares Ooo 1 38, 217 43, 369 50, 605 
: Mo ualar NO Vee COLLahu eens ae cca as ote ale 84,377 80, 950 56, 161 67, 405 
; * New Brunswick— 
, Interest payable and ACOLUCH arte sor ete cence Romans 246, 138 240, 654 244, 629 253, 353 
x ES ER Ee SY BO EIR ae 
~- Quebec— 
Principal past dues(municipal)......3..25.c0. es sce 14, 204, 962 | 26,182,369 | 39,082,078 1,921,580 
4 Past due and accrued interest (municipal)........... 7,147, 149 7, 154, 744 1, 672, 636 220, 135 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 563, 655 599, 845 696, 921 802, 646 
i‘ ANGLAIS TO UO DRC O Sead raleee MeretAo rials ie cites 21,915,766 | 33,936,458 | 41,451,635 | 2,944,361 
~ Ontario— : i 
5 Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 3,417,336 | 2,594,288 | 4,157,693 6,052, 495 
Manitoba— 
- imterestidue (schools only)).020.....0 300. o..cedes oes 324, 629 227,199 119, 732 98,745 
Saskatchewan— 
. Prinéipal past due (excluding primary BChools) hve . 2,736, 584 1,962, 196 1,417, 816 1, 674, 103 
Interest past due (excluding primary schools)....... 2,498,409 | 2,675,390 | 3,041,548 | 3,113,957 
Principal and interest past due (primary schools)....| 3,119,506 | 2,628,205 | 1,828,297 940, 423 
: Lotals, Saskatchewan:.3...0..0....00006 8,354,499 | 7,265,791 | 6,287,661 | 5,728,483 
— Alberta— es 
: Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 1 1 655, 186 445,145 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ . 400, 641 338, 158 231,978 178, 1992 
z_ NOGA S WALDerba connate een sn clas Seine oes 400, 641 338, 158 887, 164 623, 344 
y pe Faerd SS dA |e enna ne | PRs oo | fi mere 
British Columbia— 
i Principal and interest past due................e.005- 857, 420 591, 660 525, 460 495, 570 
GranGUotals) ies stcceciioeies sees heiee.- 35,615,512 | 45,285,175 | 53,746,209 | 16,271,126 
1 Not available from published reports. 2 Principal only. 
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Net direct and indirect debt of municipalities decreased by $52,545,181 in 1944 
bringing the total decrease in the period 1940-44 to $253,259,563. Retirement of 
direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion of the decrease during this 
period, although there have also been substantial reductions in unfunded liabilities. 
The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned elsewhere in this 
Section while improved tax collections have made it possible for municipalities to 
avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. It is 
pointed out in this respect that debenture debt figures are intended to represent 
only principal unmatured. Principal past due, whether in default or unpaid because 
of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other liabilities, 
It is impossible to ascertain if this is a true statement of fact in all cases, however, 
as some reports do not indicate the exact situation. The more significant items 
available in this regard are given in Table 42. 


42.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1941-44 


SS eens eee ee 
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PART III.—OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
TAXATION FIELD 


Prior to the War of 1914-18, the Dominion Government was able to finance 
its expenditures through the imposition of such indirect taxes as customs and 
excise duties. There were minor direct taxes imposed for other purposes than 
revenue but these, in the fiscal year 1914, amounted to less than 1-5 p.c. of the 
total revenue from taxation collected by the Dominion Government. ‘To-day the — 
significance of direct taxation is exemplified by the fact that direct taxation collected 
by the Dominion Government (including income taxes, excess profits tax, gasoline 
tax and succession duties) accounts for about 60 p.c. of total taxation. 


The unprecedented financial demands of the War of 1914-18 began to be felt 
by 1915 and between 1915 and 1917 the Dominion entered the direct-taxation field — 
with the imposition of taxes on banks, trust and loan companies, insurance companies 
and business profits. The income tax was introduced in Canada in the latter year 
_and continued to be an important source of revenue in the period between the two 
wars. The outbreak of war in 1939 and the resulting rapid expansion of expenditures 
by the Dominion led ‘to a very substantial increase in individual and corporation 
income tax rates, the tax on excess profits was revived and made much more severe 
and the Dominion entered the fields of succession duties and gasoline taxes (the latter 
are semi-direct) which had hitherto been imposed exclusively by the provinces. 


The first reductions to be made in direct tax rates, which were at such high 
levels during the war years, were presented in the 1945-46 Budget and included: a 
reduction of 4 p.c. in individual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 1946; reduction 
of the 100 p.c. rates of excess profits tax to 60 p.c. from Jan. 1, 1946; and an increase 
in the minimum standard profit under excess profits tax from $5,000 to $15,000 
from Jan. 1, 1946. 


The place that direct taxation has assumed in the general taxation picture and 
its incidence on the purse of the ordinary taxpayer has made it advisable to give 
this subject separate treatment but this should not detract attention from the — 
important place that indirect taxation, through customs, excise and sales taxes, & 
still holds in the taxation burden that the individual taxpayer is called upon to 
bear. (See Table 6, p. 886.) 


In order to present a clearer picture of the main elements of direct or semi- 
direct taxation, Part III has been divided into three Sections, dealing with income 
tax, gasoline taxes and succession duties, respectively. 


Section 1.—Income Tax* 


The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what was known as war-tax 4 
revenue. Before the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 it had become a permanent and 
important part of the taxation structure, and the chief source of raising ordinary 


* More detailed information is given in the report ‘‘Taxation Statistics’ published in April, 1946, by the 
Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue. ; 
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revenue. In many respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation: in theory its 
incidence is admittedly fair and just, and the experience and machinery for the collec- 
tion of this tax has been built up over a long period of years. The War, with its 
_ increased burden of taxation which, in turn, has made necessary the prepayment of 
taxes on a “‘pay-as-you-go” basis, has necessitated changes in the presentation of 
the statistics. Previously, comparisons for individuals between income assessed 
and tax paid were subject to the important qualification that, while the income 
assessed related to the net income upon which assessments had been approved for 
the year designated although the income itself was earned two years previously, 
the figures of tax paid included arrears of taxes that were assessed in previous years 
_ and even prepayments of taxes not due in the year under review. Under the present 
g system, large sums of money are being collected month by month from individuals 
or their employers during the taxation year to which they apply. Analyses of 
taxes paid have not the same significance now as formerly except as indicating the 
Z - trend of general collections: analyses of taxes assessed for the taxation year have 
now more significance. On the new basis the statistics are related to the year in 
which the income is earned by the taxpayer and all incomes earned in a particular 
year will be combined to form the taxation-year statistics for that year regardless 
of when the assessments are made by the Department, 


Subsection 1.—Collection Statistics 


Collections on a Fiscal-Year Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered by 
_ the accounting section at the time the payments are made and, therefore, have the 
value of being very up-to-date. Their timeliness has been enhanced within the past | 
few years by the adoption of the “pay-as-you-go” system which results in collecting 
tax substantially during the year in which the income is earned and, on the average, 
about ten months prior to the actual filing of an income tax return by the taxpayer. 
The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, however, are made by their employers 
and a cheque from one employer may cover the tax payments of hundreds of 
employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not possible to link the moneys received to 
_ the individuals who are, in the final analysis, contributing the tax. Collection 
. statistics, as such, for this reason are not capable of being closely related to the 
persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that attempt to describe 
_ the taxpayer, such as by occupation or income class, must be based on the income 
_ tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the payment of his tax. 
- However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, do serve the 
4 purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is levied well in 


advance of the assessment data. 

| The statistics given in Table 1 represent annual collections on a Government 
_ fiscal-year basis. 
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1.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Fiscal Years 1917-46 


F Income Excess Succession Total 
Fiscal Year Ended Mar. 31— Tax Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ 

POUT rete hee 20 ee dae Cee rao meant tenes et = 12,506, 517 - 12,506,517 
POURS ese etahe par aeie nes terete oc ot Neves coos s - 21,271,084 - 21,271,084 
1 eee APS ein Garis pro risen OOS 9, 349, 720 82, 970, 062 - 42,319, 782 
OQ Ph ree ee ee tac alee letereee Ba cate cellovate 20, 263, 740 44, 145, 184 - 64, 408, 924 
oS 8 Cie Sa EL te Preis bs Cae AEA ee aes A 46,381, 824 40, 841, 401 - 87, 223, 225 
IVD Be a a ak ay Oe Ue A ae Ae Tie 78, 684, 355 22,815, 667 = 101, 500, 022 
[ODS Rear, SI eee aes Ee ar een ee | 59, 711, 538 13, 031, 462 - 72, 743, 000 
| RIV. WN CNG NAL ganic y iy Tae Sass re a are 54, 204, 028 pa A025 OSL ~ 58, 956, 709 
POD Wh x WORM ren alee rar hy ema tnt seten: Gee 56, 248, 043 2,704,427 - 58, 952, 470 
POQG Se Pein eels oak ee eet 55, 571, 962 - 1,173,449 - 56, 745, 411 
DCO ae OR GARE RE PN, tn edaay So hse ii 47,386, 309 710, 102 - 48,096,411 
PODS Ree fe ERLE RRS Ree Ok Sun ra 56, 571, 047 956, 031 - 57,527,078 
TOQQS eo tray Sees saeete eer eme Seacoast y 59, 422,323 455, 232 - 59, 877, 555 
TORO Te BAA e Ae eis SARE tie Seeier, 69, 020, 726 ; 173,300 - 69, 194, 026 
OBR ee cen skin phapaite ea locote ovale arereuohers or crete 71, 048, 022 34, 430 - 71,082, 452 
TOS ae Slane Lake lo ae rane ce siya AES 61, 254, 400 3,000 - 61, 257, 400 
A he ed Ne ian ac ale e a J ais ota eer Aa 62, 066, 697 54 - 62,066, 751 
TOBA ot RRS Faye oie 8 fa tae ae SN Sanaa cova See RS 61,399,172 Nil - 61,399,172 
POSH eee Rs eee as deel ee alatohe et 66, 808, 066 = - 66, 808, 066 
1.99 G ied on ce Pree east recs Renee ates ees . 82,709, 803 % - 82, 709, 803 
1S ah Aco IRIE ESR UR Sh Nees AC RTE eit ope AUR 102,365, 242 ef - 102,365, 242 
1 LO pele rare Se Seta AR Ir cc ee ens A ge Ar I 120, 365, 532 & - 120, 365, 532 
eT OB OW Re ait ee Tk RUS ere ily ct are uk ete a er aid 142,026, 138 - - 142,026, 138 
HOVE g Yd BRP eat ci aint cea ey Snr Ace AR Re 134, 448, 566 Se - 134, 448, 566 
1 CO dS MEN Pee, OS ee Ne ay are eR ner Se 248, 148, 022 23,995, 269 - 272, 138, 291 
OAD WEN eee ree hie, Ra. not i eames 510, 243,017 135, 168, 345 6, 956, 574 652, 367, 936 
OAS ieee i COR Stores ameraete meted, Sls tac eat 910, 188, 672 454, 580,677 13, 273, 483 1,378, 042, 832 
1 EO Ur RS ae ces ee Ps Se Ga cera SPR Ali 1,151, 757,085! | . 468,717, 840! 15,019, 831 1, 635, 494, 706 
HOA hn Sie ee ne nance cLem ne oC re RTA tiae svete 1,072,758, 068! 465, 805, 3561 17, 250, 798 1, 555, 814, 222 
AOA GIG ete. Re Or ricer A ice eee rae 937, 729, 273 494, 196, 483 21,447,574 || 1,453,373, 330 


1 Including refundable portion and therefore does not agree with Table 8, p. 890. 


Collections on a Taxation-Year Basis.—Table 1 reflects the total: taxes 
collected during a Government fiscal year without regard to which particular taxation 
years the revenues applied. In Table 2 the collection of the more important taxes 
are re-arranged in order to reveal the revenues received for the account of each 


succeeding taxation year. 


A taxation year is a period of time during which income is received and becomes 
subject to tax at rates laid down in the Act. In the case of an individual the taxation 
year is almost always the calendar year. In the case of a corporation the taxation 
year is the calendar year in which the company’s fiscal period ends. Under the 
present system of collection, a substantial portion of the taxes is collected during 
the year in which the income is earned, that is to say, during the taxation year, 
and the balance is collected almost entirely in the two following years. 


The general Head Office account for a taxation year is held open for statistical 
purposes for a period of three years. Thereafter, any taxes collected for a “closed”’ 
year are credited to a “Combined Years Account”. As of Mar. 31, 1946, general 
Head Office accounts were open for the taxation years 1946, 1945, and 1944 and the 
Combined Account was known as 1917-48. All collections in the Combined 
Account are, in Table 2, credited to the last year in the Combined Account which 
in this case is 1943. The collections received in the Combined Account are relatively 
small and as each taxation year eventually receives the ‘‘combined” revenues for 
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a twelve-month period it is not believed that this procedure in any way affects the 
comparative table and it has the advantage of permanently closing off a taxation 
year for general statistical purposes. It is not to be understood from the foregoing 
description that the account of an individual taxpayer is closed off for any taxation 
year until full payment is received. 

Table 2 distributes the collections from individual and corporation income and 
excess profits tax on a taxation-year basis. . 


2.—Individual and Corporation Income and Excess Profits Tax Collections by 
Taxation Years, 1917-45 and Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1946 


Taxation Year Total 
Individuals Corporations Individuals Corporations 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ed lige stots ke ok te, oa 11, 646, 282 4, 637, 894 - - 16, 284,176 
HOT Oke SRS fae. os ate as 18, 451, 139 7,958,131 - - 26, 409, 270 
AIOE ieee fete on crate le 33, 278, 516 20,335, 729 - - 53, 614, 245 
TD, ee ee 39,214, 266 35, 730, 601 - - 74, 944, 867 
BOO Lene Ne liste Gia Avis 29, 434, 661 26, 622,035 - - 56, 056, 696 
LO Merit hos oi ani tones 24, 656, 682 26, 862, 248 - ~ 51,518, 930 
EO eee ee a one wostoreas 25,132,971 30, 625, 328 - - 55, 758, 299 
Ee he et, SOREN ERIE 24, 531, 166 31, 631, 290 - ~ 56, 162, 456 
BODO Re oe ope aes pease s 19, 417,049 28,973, 085 - - 48,390, 134 
BOZO amen neeoan 21,474, 946 31, 195, 304 = ~ 52, 670, 250 
OVA aaa sO Settee Saari aes 22,317,810 33, 923, 492 - - 56, 241, 302 
occ ene ee 26, 059, 863 41, 658, 016 - ~ 67, 717, 879 
OZ OE x acidte Rie sits sisi 26, 976, 728 44,845, 939 - - 71, 822, 667 
HOBO Gr irae ose ek kak 26, 748, 223 37, 294, 532 = - 64,042,755 
MOS LYSE R Sheba se rate ke 26, 830, 974 31,104, 795 - - 57, 935, 769 
1 EB ral a a ane ae 28, 590, 083 26, 499, 449 - - 55, 089, 532 
I il aS aha 26, 168, 150 29,222 435 - = 55,390, 585 
AEP NS hy 5d oy San 34, 134, 623 44 524,671 - - 78, 659, 294 
HOON eee setae ok eleleed 35, 102, 446 53,276, 177 - - 88,378, 623 
MIDE Gino Silks cele arate 39, 653, 609 67,149,110 - - 106, 802, 719 
Moe ete ee es ae 45,730,913 88,919, 516 - = 134, 650, 429 
INES Spat epee mire Pn 42,358, 966 74,076, 529 - - 116, 435, 495 
WOO oe Se wieis. noa reeiasa als 54,781, 130 90,498, 381 _ - 145, 279,511 
SIG ie erie Rel ake care 152,245, 616 151,394, 634 4,533,451 102,518,315 410, 692,016 
BENE ID adn earecok ie as cna: 329, 333, 512 224, 471, 245 10, 148, 521 252,371, 160 816, 324, 438 
BUD ee Saas, oe ace 391, 194, 438 270, 204, 989 18, 543, 654 396, 478, 331 1,076, 421, 412 
OCR AE an ee ee eee 825, 781, 811 278, 507, 805 25,375, 689 458, 896, 881 1, 588, 562,186 
RUS ae ae er ie 769, 030, 045 277, 963, 967 21,895,015 403,788,249 || 1,472, 677,276 
EO Wer pe stare Kah ois ia ets 594, 853, 854 178, 208, 945 8, 673, 086 308,391,486 |} 1,090, 127,371 
HAO ete tee yc eer: 75, 672, 266 15, 910, 172 84, 482 30, 765, 651 122, 482, 571 


Income Tax 


Excess Profits Tax 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not yet complete; 
there will be a small change in the 1944 account and substantial additions to the 1945 and 1946 accounts. 


Adjusted Corporation Figures.—The Income War Tax Act and the Excess 
Profits Tax Act, 1940, each levy a separate tax on the same corporation profits in 
each year since 1940. The administration of the two Acts, the assessment of the 
two taxes and the collection of the two taxes is done concurrently by the Taxation 
Division. This has caused many corporation taxpayers to pay their taxes by means 
of a single cheque combining the two taxes without sufficient advice as to how the 
remittance is to be allocated between income tax and excess profits tax. The 
result of this practice has been that too much revenue has been credited to income 
tax and too little to excess profits tax. For those who wish to study the productivity 
of the two separate taxes the collection figures as remitted by the taxpayer are 
somewhat misleading. 
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Because of the variable rates implicit in the excess profits tax, no precise 
correction can be.made but an approximate adjustment based on a large sample of 
cases is included in Table 3. It should be emphasized that the adjusted figures 
involve no change in the total taxes collected from corporations but simply reduces 
the amount credited to income tax and correspondingly increases the amount credited 


“to excess profits tax. 


3.—Adjusted Corporation Tax Collections, Taxation Years 1940-46 


Corporation Corporation 
Taxation Year * Income Excess Profits Total 
Tax Tax 
$ $ $ 
LOEG ere A een yA en omen Ce ia nee aman ie need 133, 248, 778 120, 664,171 253, 912, 949 
DOA i Sah e he a aNe aM ORE ta reise, Crete eet te tech matets nesta 184, 188, 053 292, 654, 352 476, 842, 405 
O49 MES eS Saat cm Sete SR anata taTyeeree Stems 226, 848, 767 439, 834, 553 666, 688, 320 
LOSS hore he oie Ue cece Aa aes Wenn arine oo1g Riese iaiels 225, 352, 875 512,051, 811 737,404, 686 
GAA Tc koicet Ure ae ene Bane ee nD Rath ee Gaieas 216, 048, 238 465, 703, 978 681, 752, 216 
DQAB LE eke NS SR ore ae OEE eh at Be on, Manet ee ANT 154, 204, 362 332,396, 069 486, 600, 431 
19461" (three months) ac.ecns <0 vas, hh ect letetlsaieseea as 14, 791, 634 31, 884, 189 46, 675, 823 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not yeticomplete; 
‘there will be a small change in the 1944 account and substantial additions to the 1945 and 1946 accounts. 


Subsection 2.—Individual Income Tax Statistics 


As stated on p. 932, individual income tax statistics are henceforth to be pre- 
sented on a taxation-year or calendar-year basis. Individual assessment statistics 
for the 1941 taxation year constitute the first year of the presentation on this basis 
and are summarized in Table 4. These figures have value for research purposes 
and as a matter of record, but it is realized that they are already out of date from 
the standpoint of studying current taxation of individuals, and therefore an estimate 
for the 1945 taxation year is presented in Table 5. 


by Income Classes, Occupational Classes and 
Provinces, Taxation Year 1941 — 


Norte. —The i income used in this table is ‘‘taxable income’”’ arrived at after deducting charitable dona- 
tions but before deduction of specific exemptions for single or married status or for dependents. 


Tax- Tax- 
Total Total Total Total 
Income Class seer Income . ax Class or Province wees Income ax 
diecad Assessed | Assessed Poe Assessed | Assessed 
Income Class Se $ $ Occupational! Class Ne, $ $ 
Under $1,000....... 165,475) 142,227,236] 2,845,131)/Agrarians........... 7,372| 18,224,225) © 1, 591937. 
$ 1,000 to $ 2,000.. .|368, 862) 544,305,999) 25,042, 082)|Professional........ 15,858] 71, 861, 832) 13,399, 1389 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000... 1198, 252} 474,274, 695] 24,005, 097//Employees......... 754, 703/1, 530, 740, 028}130, 047, 305 
$ 3.000 to $ 4,000...| 65,421) 223,419,735] 17,829, 622)|Merchants.......... 44.5 06 153, 048,913 20,00 6, 847 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000...| 26,626) 118,436,367] 13,351, 198]Manufacturers...... 2,439) 14,148, 580 3,177,048 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000...| 13,849} 75,324,575} 11,261, 853/|/Natural resources... 787| 2,896,355 473, 326 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000...} 8,382] 54,002,101] 9,611, 884)Financial........... 26,770 116, 362, 745 34, 742, 536 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000...| 5,586) 41,684,105] 8, 430, 561)/Personal corporations 972| 15,604, 357 7, 095, 052» 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000...} 3,693] 31,298,450] 7,070, 289)|All others.......... 18,077] 57,272,625 12/396, 354 
$ 9,000 to $10,000...] 2,815] 26,831,495) 6,547,696 2 a 
$10,000 to $15,000...} 6,897} 82,640,845] 23, 478, 530 Province . 
$15,000 to $20,000... .| 2,417| 41,449,951] 14,318, 190)/P. E. Island........ 1,797 4,154, 840 395,611 | 
$20,000 to $25,000...} 1,170} 25,984,558] 9,917,797||Nova Scotia........ 30,045} 66,040,413] 6,747,185 © 
$25,000 to $30,000... 652} 17;890,670} 7,460,830/New Brunswick.....} 18,007} 40,751,306} 4,206, 922 
$30,000 to $35,000... Silinmle, O79 Uli rong24, Oar |@ucbeCessaneteriiats 186,397| 461, 859, 214 63, 084, 945 
$35,000 to $40,000... 21T 0 130; 141" 8, 00a, OOSIOntaTtO:*.98 os swe os 430,368] 965, 401, 801 107, 875, 094 
$40,000 to $45,000... 184 7,835, 019 , 716, 743/Manitoba........... 45,128] 101,687,486} 1 "005, 807 
$45,000 to $50,000... 115} 5,479,848) 2,638,112/Saskatchewan...... 26,454) 55,235,992) 3,990,641 
$50,000 or over.....| 506] 47,264,266) 26, 675, 253]/Alberta............. 0,541) 86,555,355] 7,473,809 
—_______|—___|Brritish Columbia...] 91,861} 196,516,244) 18, 972, 500 
Totals. ........ 871, 484/1,980,159, 660) 222,928,834] Yukon.............. 886} 1,957,009 176,320 
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. Preliminary Estimate, 1945 Taxation Year.—Income tax returns for the 
_ 1945 taxation year were not yet due or received at the time the estimates shown 
z _in Table 5 were compiled, so that the information is necessarily very tentative. It 
is not possible, at present, to analyse these data on a provincial or an occupational 
basis in order to present them on a comparable basis with the 1941 final estimate. 


‘ The flat 4 p.c. reduction of individual income tax for 1945, announced in October 
of that year, and the recovery of Family Allowance payments made to those who 


: also received income tax reductions for dependents are estimated in the footnote to 
_. Table 5. Family Allowance payments were begun in July, 1945, and the recovery 
____ is for a six-month period only. 
z 5.—Individual Income Tax Estimates, Taxation Year, 1945 A 
. Nortr.—The income used in this table is the income prior to allowable deduction for charitable dona- 
: tions or medical expenses. 
e Income Class Taxpayers meek ba Aystees 
i No. $'000 $'000 $ 
MUP SG00 to.$ 700. secccors--tc-sccssecenccss ao dep dh 51,300 34,318 358 7 
d PLUMS Ts DOO eee tiled alle eran Eckthe bela as 134, 500 100, 875 3, 686 27 
MOI CO 8 9005 oo os ocec case cs vieccuss cocese) 128, 500 109, 094 7,008 55 
SOIT $0000... 2 oo5 chow, cle vec eda vecbeee ees 111, 000 105, 334 7,980 72 
* $hb0' tS $000. cee 425, 300 349, 621 19, 032 45 
Mar U00 t0$1;100. bos. ehh 92, 400 96, 925 9,195 99 
MEANT BE 200., «So apse kisses sia eigyeipie.o-e wicks logs 75, 400 86, 626 9, 503 126 
MS ORG O'S S00. von... coke c cence ewes bodes 168, 700 210, 858 11,314 67 
E00 OrSh BNO ie. Saisie. be N eee si see a eee BRS 157,600 213, 137 13,384 85 
Meret 400 t0.61, 500. 0. cnc see cce es ca cewe sons ces 148, 900 215,743 14, 809 99 
MESON ty $1 F002 Po. os coe cee es ccecleelehoes 139, 100 215,435 16, 143 116 
MSE EO G0 $1,700. odie ciel ecscip-cacnns sew as enee owe 134, 000 221, 033 16, 825 126 
SE 700710 $1; S00. 0.5 o. lose ccc os cece wcescveess 123, 700 216, 195 17,553 142 
NT 200,60 91, 0000. soc. aca cs cc deusc shaw duber sn 113, 500 209, 724 18,477 163 
EE O00 10 $2,000. Sa. cs scone eens cbedes evewes de 98, 700 192, 262 18, 330 186 
a St 000s 86 82.000: e908, - os esha oe 1,252,000 1,877, 938 145, 533 116 
oy emOUeTOM SA Oa tan cece cracls the.ctale Seng a o's orl 92,500 189, 430 19,030 206 
SEND SIC ORC" 1 Ca anal aa ie Ca a 78, 500 168, 607 18, 055 230 
BME EAEEDO: TO $2, B00 85 ovine os vale anew vines ovat 65, 600 147, 464 16,797 256 
TENET Sa | re kane 54, 400 127, 668 15,353 282 
- BP CED SD GUO ee. 5 terds ON Ss oars sess 0% 46, 200 113, 047 14,251 308 
ESSE OT a nn er ee 37, 900 96, 527 12, 624 333 
NEES 2a (a 32, 100 84, 963 11,561 360 
Mt $2700 to. $2,800. .................0.cseeebeeee 27,400 75, 264 10, 696 390 
Be 800 $0°$2, 900. obi s ices eces ence retees 23, 200 66,048 9,810 493 
Mie $2,900 to $3,000. . os. cee eer e eevee: 20, 400 59, 898 9, 202 451 
2. POO 0 155; GOO gic i celine nace 478, 200 1,128, 916 137,379 287 
aX ee A tt A I Ea pt oS eee | ES Se ee 
Pe. 
rs PPI LOE So oi cant ers dos cc tral cide: bis is x rstoto one coe 71, 600 230, 622 39, 274 549 
Ma 600 to $4,000. 6c ccs cic ce cee eves ccsctaewess 36, 000 134, 066 26, 145 726 
MEE O00 8tG $4. 500. 6. vice dees nee ssekeses doe 22,000 93,215 20, 366 926 
& RMEIC OTS, O00, Pati ccok sv. Lis eae cena oY os 14, 400 68,168 |- 16, 169 1,123 
; SS5e000 tO GotO0O Rosai e ese ect ek 144, 000 526, 071 101, 954 708 
ICI ae 19, 200 104, 218 27,070 1,410 
TRS TE OO0 srs ss12 is eas oa ba vole aecees 11, 800 76, 052 21, 947 1, 860 
ROSS a eee 8,000 59,575 18, 598 2,325 
MNS SOOO: Sans ras ccdocscdeovech valves 5, 300 44, 594 14,754 2,784 
IND 5 °S10-000. 5 sos 5. os acc ies bo daneesedeaes 4,200 39, 930 13, 939 3,319 


$5,000 to $10,000.................. 48, 500° 324, 369 96, 308 1,986 
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5.—Individual Income Tax Estimates, Taxation Year, 1945—concluded ' 


Income Class Taxpayers rPaantaees rata Sees 
No. $000 $000 $ 

S10; 000 ston S15 0007s re ehh. cee cae ot eee 9,200 110, 504 44, 420 4,828 
S15 000560) S20" OOO Kae acorn ee oe ioe srl eos 3,400 58, 508 28,123 8,271 
$20;7000'ta° 320,000 see eect oh cao ne reece 1,600 35, 507 18, 662 11, 664 
$10 000.0) $25, 000%. claces ses ec cns ~ 14,200 204, 519 91,205 6, 423 
$26;0007t6/ $50; 000i ee Nace ce cite os cfs Seon 2,140 71,548 42,953 20,071 
$505 000%GO: SEOD OOO ae eres aes conc beri 500 32, 069 22,920 45, 840 
S100 000 Orv OVerm oprah ee eee oer 160 27, 860 24,482 153,013 
$20; 000 COVED ie gate oie eck 2,800 131,477 90,355 32,270 

Grand Totals................. 2,365,000 4,542,911 681,766! 288 | 


1 Less: 4 p.c. reduction per 1945 Budget, $27,270,000; plus: estimated Family Allowance recovery, 
$17, 100, 000; adjusted tax receivable, $671, 596, 000. 


Subsection 3.—Corporation Income Tax Statistics 


In the following tables, corporation statistics are presented on a taxation-year 
basis prior to assessment. The data has been extracted and compiled from the re- 
turns shortly after they have been filed and are as declared by the taxpayer without — 
the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Inasmuch as, 
1944 is the first year of the record, the figures stand alone without any basis of refer- — 
ence to previous experience. Historical tables of the. more significant statistics will 
later be compiled on the same basis as 1944. Provincial figures contain an unavoid- — 
able bias in favour of the central provinces, Ontario and Quebec, which is caused by — 
the fact that many large companies which operate across Canada file their returns — 
in either of these two provinces. | 


6.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year, 1944 — 


Com- Net Income Excess Re- 
Ttem panies Taxable Tax Profits Tax| fundable. 
| Reporting Income Declared Declared Portion 
Companies Taxable under the 
Income War Tax Act No. $ $ : es $ 
Active companies—fully tabulated—un- 
CONSOLG AGE” ante tue eRe ree 18,712} 1,077, 561,324) 192,335,757] 419,269,563! 62,541,620 
Active companies—fully tabulated— q 
Consolidated yh en bre vaicdoue wien nies 55 36,052,332) 7,105,508} 14,305,761} 2,212,968 3 
Totals, Active Taxable Companies 4 
Bully sibulateds saat aaic. 18,767| 1,113,613, 656} 199,441,265} 433,575,324] 64,754,588 
Active companies—not fully tabulated... 806 63,057,980} 11,058,603) 21,405,340} 2,630,884 7 
Interim returns—not fully tabulated..... 164 14, 587, 438 2,587, 234 6, 850, 845} 1,235,801 — 
Totals, Active Taxable Companies. 19,737} 1,191, 259,074} 213,087,102} 461,831,509} 68,621,273 7 
Inactive Companies. ...........e0ses000 286 59,469 10, 123 7,227] Nil | 
Grand Totals.............. 20,023) 1,191,318,543) 213,097,225] 461,838,736 68,621,273 
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ENE SARE ee ER DL ED De ce 
7.—Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, 

Industrial Divisions, and Provinces, Taxation Year, 1944 


—0—eo0—waoeas0ae>S=@w=waoeyw_eoSS eo 


Com- Net Income Excess Re- 
Class or Province panies Taxable Tax Profits Tax | fundable 
Reporting Income Declared Declared Portion 
No $ $ $ $ 
Income Class 
MinGOre Lb OU0Le wack hvetrccek dere. 3,379 1,294, 000 233, 000 180,000 = 
$ 1,000 to $ 2 OOO SE ia Soe | 1,970 2,790, 000 502, 000 418,000 os 
$ 2,000 to $ Me etice e ate ret aya 1,568 3,725,000 669, 000 611, 000 1,000 
$ 3,000 to $ A OOO Meee oe. 1,205 4,073,000 731,000 737,000 be 
$ 4,000 to $ 6 QO0R 2S ae yeas 1, 294 5, 736, 000 1,031,000 1,050, 000 2,000 
$ ByOOO tas 108000. See ere 3,110 21,396,000 3, 842, 000 5, 878, 000 418,000 
See LO ODO tOrsie wb O00. &kecn coe. 1,409 17,112,000 3,081,000 6, 251,000 850, 000 
Bear 5, 000 tO. $520, O00. eco heen. 898 15, 294, 000 2,749,000 5, 829, 000 843, 000 
pee 0 OO tow. w 2oy0008 sce tage cook, 618 13,680,000 2,462, 000 5, 295,000 784, 000 
Pee zo-000store 5070002. ose 205 oa. 1,561 54, 890, 000 9,859, 000 22,908, 000 3,718,000 
per 50; 000 to'$. » 100.0008 fsb waco cn, 1,149 79, 872,000 14, 296, 000 33, 948, 000 5,677,000 
$100,000 to $ 250,000..:.......’... 856 | 134,957,000 24, 213,000 59,937,000 | 10,272,000 
ws, 200,000 to: $s 5005000)... ce ee. 357 | 123,017,000 22,018,000 54,342,000 9,369, 000 
$ 500,000 to $1,000,000............. 192 133, 741, 000 23,905,000 55, 163, 000 8, 886, 000 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000............. 142 281, 923,000 50,092, 000 114, 601,000 17, 881,000 
05000 000 0F OVER 65 5 <5 scce cd te oc oes 29 | 297,759,000 53, 404, 000 94, 684, 000 9, 920, 000 
Rot aS Wee vcs ck nea: 19,737 | 1,191,259,000 | 213,087,000 | 461,832,000 68,621,000 
Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry 329 4,311,000 776, 000 1, 633, 000 236, 000 
OSU ANA RAS OO Poe ae 322 79,296,000 14, 084, 00.0 19, 191, 000 603, 000 
Bylearitabal eG CUNUT PAL ls axe ecg eenctsceic eters oarere ae 6,046 | 645,550,000 | 115,695,000 | 268,328,000 42,550, 000 
(CHASTE RLV OL TTC ae ee nD 606 11, 442,000 2,069,000 4, 600, 000 695, 000 
PD POUIELI GICs ete sees cic os ase Se 1,066 154, 398, 000 27,628,000 49, 881,000 5,435, 000 
Wholesale trade. ccccc ie ence oe cure os 2,904 85,377, 000 15, 181, 000 38, 511, 000 6, 714, 000 
Ruepaiiibra estes titer hie: occ eicea ke 3,636 | 102,226,000 18, 553, 000 49,090, 000 9, 136,000 
SLOT WAL Sit 2s (A Re a 2,039 27,723,000 4, 987,000 11, 487, 000 1,848, 000 
OTIC OM Peery te RPS SUD. oitisiel «Gaol Dey 80, 601, 000 14, 055, 000 18, 996, 000 1,394, 000 
PUM ELASSI TOMA. ers. Moh oie ioe! oaks orstanale ae 42 333, 000 60, 000 114, 000 - 
Province 
Prince Edward Island.............:. 144 3,041,000 563, 000 564, 000 104, 000 
ENO VANS COUIA Metisse in hic Lect ioieee oe 806 21,760, 000 3, 934, 000 9, 865, 000 1,756, 000 
New Brunswick. cscs: wnecocsccecd os 557 19,044, 000 3, 417, 000 8, 524, 000 1, 453, 000 
OBIS Gigs BSR SES kaa ails intr eave teas 4,791 395, 198, 000 70, 728, 000 146, 277, 000 20, 805, 000 
LDU 6 ag < oR one 7,194 569, 567, 000 101, 742, 000 219,307,000 31, 848, 000 
RianrtOO a ee el eee ee 1,310 57,310, 000 10,312,000 26, 755, 000 4,798, 000 
MASK ACOMEW Ale wa, ackiis coheed Seis. sis 652 7,973,000 1,430,000 3,597,000 630, 000 
LSE OSE ape 3 eile Deanne Sane eae 1,178 27, 452, 000 4,942,000 12, 054, 000 2,035, 000 
Peeipish Columbia's... vce ce aaise olan es 3,105 89,914, 000 16,019, 000 34, 889, 000 5,192,000 


Section 2.—Gasoline Taxes 


The provincial gasoline taxes can be termed “direct taxes” only because the 


consumer knows exactly the amount of tax he is paying when purchasing gasoline. 
The Dominion tax is assessed against the producer or importer but the retail price 


was increased to cover the tax. These taxes have been brought together in this 


- Section on account of the large number of Canadian motorists who are directly 


affected, while the non-motoring portion of the population is affected by the effect 
of higher gasoline taxes on delivery costs and bus transportation. 
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The present rates of gasoline tax, per gallon, are: Dominion, 3 cents; Prince 
Edward Island, 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 10 cents; New Brunswick, 10 cents; Quebec, 
8 cents; Ontario, 8 cents; Manitoba, 7 cents; Saskatchewan, 8 cents; Alberta, 7 
cents; British Columbia, 7 cents; Yukon, 3 cents. 


There are certain refunds and exemptions allowed by the various taxing author- 
ities and these are set out in the Bureau’s publication ‘‘The Highway and the Motor 
Vehicle in Canada’’.* 


8.—Provincial Government Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, Respective Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1930-441 : 


Nore.—For statistics of gallonage on which these taxes are levied, see p. 672. For periods covered 
by fiscal years, see headnote to Table 9, p. 940. Figures for 1923-29 are given at p. 978 of the 1945 Year 
Book. Receipts from the gasoline tax in Yukon, which became effective June 15, 1940, amounted to $4,341 
in 1941, $19,562 in 1942, $28,981 in 1943 and $26,540 in 1944. 


Prince Cie 
Nova New . ‘ Saskat- British 
Year sr at Scotian Brunawick Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Showa Alberta Columbiaai 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1930.... 123,286] 810,508} 650,808] 3,972,039/10, 756,836] 763,834] 981,907) 1,793,252) 1,086,347 
GST Aas 109, 260 870,073 693, 587| 4,405, 160/10, 950, 645} 1,184,753) 1,918, 833) 1,931,603) 1,753,285 
193Qia a 130,821] 925,983} 767,769] 5,107,380)12, 341,238] 1,227,947) 1,210,537] 1,501,197} 1,748,742 — 
1933 2.53 164,313} 947,955] 809,160} 4,919, 522/12, 629,057] 1,483,368} 1,394,544] 1,517,094| 2,041,730 
1934.... 174, 841} 1,160, 600 854,288] 4,822, 401}12, 961,344] 1,610,395] 1,420,963) 1,724,453] 2,055, 235 — 
1935 eer 179, 873] 1,794,1332] 1,022,607} 5,115,439] 4,788,6643] 1,834,584] 1,498,843) 1,945,261] 2,264, 197 
19362 255 201,169] 1,735,965] 1,175,332) 5,790, 624)15,021, 994] 1,854,906) 1,749,059) 2,220, 907| 2,530, 156 
OS Gomes 270,470| 2,006,489] 1,477,645) 6,565, 051/15, 761, 877| 2,015,129) 2,097,792} 2,455,397) 2,719,711 
GSS re 285,505) 2,424,355) 1,846,766) 7,347, 410/17, 644, 164) 2,316,214) 1,995,045} 2,610,211) 3,162,978 — 
TOSOR ey 316,440] 2,608,189] 1,921,060] 7,882, 718/18, 503,789) 2,536, 838) 1,876,379] 2,953,128) 3, 284, 485 
1940.... 301,186] 2,875,400] 2,120, 971/10, 783, 953}25, 105,359) 2,789,088] 2,999,951) 3,096, 644] 3,454, 834 


19401,4..] 307,902] 2,853,364] 2,101, 072/11, 803, 248/26, 608,291} 2,678,149) 3,397,279) 3,221,976] 3,763, 626 


1941 285,060} 3,031,449} 2,034, 940)12, 141, 969]27, 641,457) 2,776,321] 3,757,558] 4,212,305] 4,005, 947 
1942.... 351,579] 2,893,101] 2,081, 277|11,.506, 921/26, 608, 291} 2,678,149} 3,397, 280] 3,524,625] 3,763,626 — 
1943 325, 988} 2,868,278] 2,101, 073)11, 803, 248/26, 608,291) 2,678,149) 3,397,279] 3,645,895] 3,763,626 — 
1944.... 309,752) 3,446,021] 2,122,312)12,388,342]26, 608,291] 2,678,149] 3,397, 280} 3,808,155) 3,763, 626 

1 Figures below the rule are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 2 Four- 
teen months. 3 Five months. 4 Actual net receipts for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, — 


1940. Provincial gasoline tax revenues of subsequent years are guaranteed at this level by the Dominion 
Government (6 Geo. VI, ec. 18). 


The Dominion Government, in the Third War Budget of Apr. 29, 1941, imposed — 
a tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. Proceeds from this tax amounted to 
$24,752,396, $24,897,924, $24,930,255 and $29,670,693 in the years ended Mar. 31, 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, respectively. 


Section 3.—Succession Duties 


The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova . 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. The 
dates of their introduction into the other provinces are given at pp. 941-950. 


Succession duties have grown to be an important if fluctuating part of pro-— 
vincial revenues and Table 9 shows. the receipts from this source from: 1921. 


* Obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 
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In 1941, the Dominion, under pressure of war finance, entered this field of 
taxation. The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as c. 14 of the session 
of 1940-41. Certain amendments were made to the Act by c. 25 of 1942; c. 37 of 
1944 and by c. 18 of 1945. In the 1946 Budget presented on June 27 the rates of 
Dominion succession duties were doubled, but it was stipulated that any payment 
made to the provinces on account of succession duties would be limited to one-half 
the succession duties payable to the Dominion. The Act is administered by the 
Department of National Revenue. Dominion receipts from succession duties for 
1942 and 1945 are included in Table 9. 


The entry of the Dominion into the field has complicated the problems as 
they present themselves to the executors and administrators of estates subject to 
duties. Not only do difficulties of the application of different schedules of rates 
to the same estates arise, but also questions of where assets are held, and whether 
and where they are transferable. Certain points have not yet been completely 
worked out by the courts. Moreover, apart from the evident double succession 
duties chargeable by the Dominion and the province in which the owner lived and 
died, duties charged on the same property by more than one province have in 
the past been common but inter-provincial legislation is now overcoming this 
situation. 


The four classes of beneficiaries that are established under Dominion law (see 
p. 940) have, for example, specific rates that change with each classification. For 
Ontario, there are three different classes of beneficiaries (see p. 945) with quite 
different rates of duties attached to each class. It is common practice both in the 
Dominion and the provinces, for an initial rate to be charged based on the total 
value of the estate and an additional rate based on the bequest received by each 


_ individual. Thus, in the case of the Dominion, a person who receives a bequest 


of $50,000, say, out of an estate of $500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate 
plus an additional rate for $50,000, and the total rate is then applied in calculating 
the tax on his bequest of $50,000. 


In order to relieve against the dual taxation as between the Dominion and the 


e United States, a tax convention was signed on June 8, 1944. One of the terms of 


this convention is that shares in a corporation organized in or under the laws of the 
United States or any of the individual States shall be deemed to be property situated 
within the United States, and shares in a corporation organized in or under the 
laws of Canada or of the provinces or territories of Canada shall be deemed to be 


_ property situated within Canada. 


An agreement respecting Succession Duties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was also signed June 5, 1946. 


Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty 


tables so as to show the combined effects of Dominion and provincial duties is 
! 4 realized. The best that can be done is to choose typical estates in the main classes 

_ laid down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in 
- such cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope 
| that it will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general picture 
| of the incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions at present existing. 
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9.—Dominion and Provincial Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-45 


Nortr.—The fiscal years of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., Dec. 31 to 1942 and there- 
after Mar. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and 
oe 31 thereafter; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and 

.Cy, Mara pa. 


Prince New ; ye 
Year | Dominion Edward aie Bruns- Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Sena Alberta Pi H 

Island wick : 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1921 ~ 10,569} 158,972} 151,326} 2,100,456) 4,821,811! 457,563] 331,3702| 172,598 342, 259 
1922 ~ 20,592! 120, 740) 241,753] 3,005, 293) 6,523,245 168,503} 314,2352) 123,745 563,573 
1923 - 9,165] 222,679] 152,609] 2,620,337] 3,858,260}  290,8503) 280,985} 164,087 682,919 
1924 - 6,088] 185, 846] 163,123} 2,977,850} 4,175, 198 455,808} 489,082} 189,808 772,712 
1925 ~ 15,289] 258,408] 290,530) 2,423,149] 5,786,893}  592,2573} 287,698} 459, 659 708, 880 
1926 - 18,788] 536,635} 293,775] 2,257,277| 8, 761, 863 422,199} 337,354) 253,611 565, 017 
1927 - 8,587) 188,385) 461,386} 3,690,543) 9,468, 950 757,489| 295,192) 471,859 701, 737 
1928 ~ 17,122} 221,637) 413,797| 3,744,721) 4,667, 958 606,576) 368,800} 115,0954 758, 136 
1929 _ 29,325) 290,457| 319,600} 4,213, 583] 6,610,382 732,697| 410,626} 383,102 735, 990 
1930 - 25,946] 311,720) 198,982] 5,294, 274/11, 229,439} 1,033,564) 468,893} 897,302 836,637 — 
1931 11,640} 256,415} 293,941) 6,697, 262} 9,504, 814 452,023] 323,007} 552,767 558, 790 
1932 35,453] 515,086! 190,558} 3,798,795] 6, 136, 624 346,952} 199,094) 258,098 410, 720 


1933 s 30,713} 262,925} 208,586] 3,070, 138) 8,081,322} 267,078) 177,376] 470,741} 535, 808 


1934 50,452} 298,337] 245,542] 2,697,771} 6,515,071) 423,416] 148,944) 256,850} 382,650 
1935 19, 839} 462,7335| 415,040] 3,401,574) 3,469,4675| 340,214) 223,211} 292,701} 979,401 
1936 42,811] 566,856} 618,985} 4,697, 618/11, 984,720} 375,045) 324,328) 270,901} 1,067,101 
1937 45,380} 606,367} 398,103} 7,636,875}15,991,351| 463,963) 311,019} 342,841] 825,047 


1938 = 67,782] 745,997| 318, 947/11, 837, 572|20, 214,183] 403,878] 240, 809]1,326, 346) 1,261,091 


1939 75,312| 557,221] 177, 276/12, 277, 427/15, 314, 854| 605,426} 375,585) 372,169) 703,780 
1940 44,036] 550,057] 526,050}12, 404,322/11, 500,282) 875,449) 352,427} 374,996] 1,161,975 
1941 42,662] 409,632} 383,4257| 5,014,7737)11,172,484} 603,328) 261,849} 415,156] 888, 860 


19418 | 6,956,5749]| 42,662} 409,632] 383, 425/12, 201, 557|11,676,453| 737,393) 345,918] 673,058} 760,768 
1942 |18, 273,483] 56,767] 688,427) 221,909] 6,922, 654/11,636,058} 538,698} 405,710} 458,702) 818,321" 
1943 |15,019,831|| 46,143) 662,188] 599,877| 6,624, 837|13,320,867| 341,223) 480,684| 686,456} 1,449,789 
1944 |17, 250,798] 82,1201°] 508,718] 364,778] 6,467, 939]12,783,119| 334,886} 501,070) 903,269) 1,870,507 
1945 |21, 447,573] 108,893} 881,586) 677,485) 5,730, 368}12,524,929) 649,680 1 1,131,161} 1,723,092 


1 Includes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Succession Duties Act’’ fees. 
3 Eight months. 4'Three months. 5 Fourteen months. 6 Five months. 7 Nine 
months. 8 Figures below the rule are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of year stated due to 
changes in the provincial fiscal years, figures are given in several cases for broken periods. ~ 9 Ten 
months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 10 Fifteen months. 1 Not available. 


Dominion Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 


(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. | 

(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; : 
son- or daughter-in-law. : 

(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 

(4) Others. : 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 or on bequests up to $1,000 | 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Dominion or provinces, on — 
residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on pensions adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable by Allied Nations for 
war service nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the assured or person with 
whom contract was made was domiciled outside of Canada at the time of death. 
Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the case of those 
dying as a result of war service and bequests to non-profit charitable organizations — 
in Canada are exempt up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the estate. 
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Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphan 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to the number of them and the 
value of each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the 
limit is passed. 


Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out 

before Apr. 29, 1941, and the recipient of such gifts secured full possession at the 

' time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) thereafter did not retain any 
rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income War Tax Act has been 
paid in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his life- 
time then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent 
that succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 


Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in the tables of the 
incidence of combined Dominion and provincial duties which follow. 


The Incidence of Combined Dominion and Provincial Succession 
Duties.—The tables are intended to show, for each province, the effect of the 
combined Dominion and provincial duties on typical estates left to individuals, 
and in this way to present a comparison of the combined duties payable by such 
individuals for estates ranging from $20,000 to $1,000,000. The final rate of 
provincial duty shown is, in most cases, the result of the combination of two or 
more series of rates. In the following tables the beneficiaries under all the classes 

show the duties collectable where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary 
only. It would’be impossible in the Year Book to cover the many different classi- 
fications, exemptions and saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the nine 
provinces. The specific cases that have been worked out are selected to give a 

general picture of the effects of succession duty taxation across Canada. In every 

- case the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the bene- 
ficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the legislation 
and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Prince Edward Island.—Succession duties were first imposed in 1894 by ec. 5 
of the Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 59 of 1940, as amended 
by c. 20 of 1941, c. 18 of 1942 and ec. 30 of 1945, and the authority administering 
the Act is the Succession Duty Officer, Tax Branch, Department of the Provincial 
Treasury, Charlottetown. 

Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 

(1) Widow with dependent child; dependent child under 21 years, or 
infirm. | 
(2) Widow without dependent children; child not dependent; father; 
mother; brother; sister; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law; step-child. 
5 (3) Others. 

Estates passing to persons in Class (1) are exempt to the value of $10,000 
¢ and to those in Class (2) up to $5,000. Where nephews and nieces are the bene- 
¢ ficiaries of an estate with an aggregate value not exceeding $20,000, one-half of the 
di, 
fr 
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ordinary duty is charged. Duty is payable on the whole amount when the exemp- 


tion limit is exceeded. No duty is levied on bequests for religious or charitable 
purposes to be carried out in the Province, or by a resident thereof or by a corporation 
with head office in any of the three Maritime Provinces which carries out charitable, 
religious or educational bequests in Prince Edward Island, or in any province in 
Canada, other than Prince Edward Island, which is shown to allow the same exemp- 
tion on property given, devised or bequeathed for religious, charitable or educational 
purposes to be carried out in Prince Edward Island. 


10.—The Incidence of Dominion and Prince Edward Island Succession Duties on 
Typical Estates 
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peas Nee Velue| Dutiabl Dutiabl aie 
et Value] Dutiable | Dutiable uties 
alin Rate Duty Walaa Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20, 000 Nil - ~ 20,000} 5-00; 1,000-00}  1,000-00 
25,000 5,000) 2-45 122-50 25,000} 7:50} 1,875-00) 1,997-50 - 
50, 000 30,000} 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000) 7-50 38, 750-00 5, 220-00 
100, 000 80,000). 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 10-00} 10,000-00)| 15, 880-00 
300,000)) 280,000) 13-35} 37,380-00)) 300,000] 10-00} 30,000-00) 67,380-00 
500, 000 480,000) 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000} 10-00} 50,000-00)) 128, 480-00 
1,000,000] 980,000] 19-35] 189, 630-00} 1,000,000] 10-00] 100, 000-00} 289, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18 20, 000: 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000 5:00} 1,000-00)  1,560-00 
years! 25, 000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000) 7-50 1, 875-00 2, 600-00 
50, 000 50,000} 5-40} 2,700-00 50,000} 7-50} 38,750-00) 6,450-00 
100, 000 100,000} 8-35 8,350-00)) 100,000} 10-00} 10,000-00) 18,350-00 
300,000 300,000} 14-35} 48,050-00 300,000} 10-00} 30,000-00) 73,050-00 
500, 000 500,000} 17-35} 86,750-00 500,000) 10-00) 50,000-00)| 136, 750-00 
1,000, 000)) 1,000,000) 20-35} 203, 500-00) 1,000,000) 10-00} 100, 000-00) 303, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 5-00 1,000-00)) 1,660-00 
(wholly to one in 25,000 25,000] 3-40 850-00 25,000) 7-50 1,875-00 2, 725-00 
this class), 50, 000 50,000} 6:35} 3,175-00 50,000} 7-50} 3,750-00]  6,925-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000} 10-00} 10,000-00! 19,350-00 
300, 000 800,000} 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 10-00} 30,000-00)) 76,050-00 
500, 000 500,000} 18-35) 91,750-00 500,000) 10-00} 50,000-00)} 141, 750-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 21-35] 213, 500-00} 1,000,000] 10-00} 100, 000-00} 313, 500-00 
Di Strangers, ee enced 20, 000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 20-00} 4,000-00)) 4,760-00 
25, 000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000} 20-00 5, 000-00 5,975-00 © 
50,000 50,000} 7:35 8, 675-00} 50,000} 20-00} 10,000-00) 13,675-00 — 
100, 000 100,000) 10°35) 10,350-00 100,000} 20-00} 20,000-00)) 30,350-00 
300,000] 300,000} 16-35] 49,050-00} 300,000} 20-00) 60,000-00) 109,050-00 
500, 000 500,000) 19-35}. 96, 750-00 500,000} 20-00} 100,000-00)) 196,750-00 — 
1,000, 000)} 1,000,000] 22-35) 228, 500-00) 1,000,000} 20-00} 200, 000-00}| 423, 500-00 


Dominion Duty 


1 The provincial age limit for dependent children is 21 years. 


Provincial Duty 


Nova Scotia.—Succession duties were first instituted 
The latest consolidation of the provincial legislation appears in c. 18 of the Revised 


Statutes of 1923. Numerous amendments have been made since that time. 


in 1892 (c. 6, 1892). 


information may be obtained on application to the Supervisor of Succession Duties, 
Department of the Attorney General, Halifax. 


Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 


(1) 
(2) 


Widow with dependent child; or dependent child. 
Widow without dependent child; 


parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law. 


(3) 


grandchild; uncle, aunt or their child or grandchild. 


(4) 


Others. 


child not dependent; husband; 


Other lineal ancestor or descendant; brother, sister or their child or 


ny 


Full | 
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Estates not exceeding $5,000 are exempt from succession duty and this exemp- 
tion is increased to $10,000 in the case of beneficiaries falling into Classes (1) or (2) 
p. 942. Bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes within the 
province are subject to duty at the same rates as Class (2). In all cases, duty is 
payable on the whole amount when the exemption limit is passed. 


11.—The Incidence of Dominion and Nova Scotia Succession Duties on Typical Estates 
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Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 


Class Nee Value! Dutiabl Dutiabl Toate 

et Value|} Dutiable utiable uties? 

qVatus Rate Duty Talde Rate Duty! 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - - 20,000} 1-50 300-00 300-00 
25, 000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 2-00 500-00 622-50 
50, 000 30,000} 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000} 4-00 2, 000-00 3,470-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 7-00 7,000-00} 12,880-00 
300, 000 280,000} 13-35} 37,380-00 300,000} 11-00} 33,000-00]| 70,380-00 
500, 000 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000} 15-00} 75,000-00} 153, 480-00 
1,000, 000 980,000} 19-35} 189, 630-00} 1,000,000} 25-00} 250,000-00 439, 630-00 
_ B, Only child over 18 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 1-50 3800-00 860-00 
years, 25,000 25,000) 2-90 725-00 25,000) 2-00 500-00 1, 225-00 
50, 000 50,000} 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 4-00 2, 000-00 4,700-00 
100, 000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000} 7-00 7,000-00)) 15,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 14:35} 43,050-00 300,000} 11-00} 33,000-00} 76,050-00 
500, 000 500,000} 17-35} 86,750-00 500,000} 15-00} 75,000-00} 161, 750-00 
1, 000, 000} 1,000,000} 20-35) 203, 500-00! 1,000,000) 25-00 250, 000-00) 453, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000) 8-25 1, 650-00 2,310-00 
(wholly to one in 25,000 25,000) 3-40 850-00 25,000) 9-00 2, 250-00 3,100-00 
this class). 50, 000 50,000} 6-35 3,175-00 50,000} 11-50 5, 750-00 8, 925-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000) 16-50} 16,500-00}| 25,850-00 
300, 000 300,000} 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 20-50} 61,500-00}) 107,550-00 
500, 000 500,000} 18-385} 91, 750-00 500,000} 24-50] 122, 500-00} 214, 250-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 21-35} 213, 500-00 1,000,000} 34-50} 345, 000-00) 558, 500-00 
- 

mel), Stranger........0... 20, 000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 13-00 2, 600-00 3,360-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000] 14-00 3, 500-00 4,475-00 
50, 000 50,000) 7-35 8,675-00 50,000} 15-50 7,750-00]) 11,425-00 
100, 000 100,000} 10-35] 10,350-00 100,000} 18-50} 18,500-00|} 28, 850-00 
300, 000 300,000} 16-35} 49,050-00 300,000} 22-50} 67,500-00} 116, 550-00 
500, 000 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000} 26-50} 1382, 500-00!) 229, 250-00 
1,000, 000}} 1,000,000} 22-35} 223,500-00] 1,000,000] 36-50 365, 000-00!} 588, 500-00 


1 Exclusive of 10 p.c. 


surtax. 


2 Exclusive of provincial surtax. 


New Brunswick.—Succession. duties were first instituted in 1892 by ec. 6 of the 


Statutes of that year. 


The current legislation is c. 12 of 1934, as amended, and a 


: consolidation of the various Acts has been issued under date of May 1, 1942. Full 
information may be obtained on application to the Succession Duty Office, Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Wife; child; husband; parent; son- or daughter-in-law. 
(2) Other lineal ancestor or descendant; brother, sister or their children or 


grandchildren; uncle, aunt or their children or grandchildren. 


(3) Others. 
és No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,000. This exemption is extended 


of those in Class (2). 


passed. 


: 


; 


i 


_ to $25,000 where the beneficiary falls under Class (1) above and to $5,000 in the case 
: Duty is payable on the whole amount when these limits are 
Bequests for religious, educational or charitable purposes within the 
Province are exempt from duty. 
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12.—The Incidence of Dominion and New Brunswick Succession Duties on 
Typical Estates 


Dominion Duty 


c. 17 of the Statutes of that year. 


Provincial Duty 


Class Aggregate|—_— ; Combined 
Net Value peta Rate Duty er ea fate Duty Duties 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - - Nil - - _ 
25,000 5,000; 2-45 122-50 “e - - 122-50 
50, 000 30,000) 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000} 5-00 2,500-00 3, 970-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 9-00 9,000-00)) 14, 880-00 
300, 000 280,000) 13-35} 37,380-00 300,000} 13-00} 39,000-00)) 76,380-00 
500, 000 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000) 16-00} 80,000-00}) 158, 480-00 
1,000, 000 980,000} 19-35} 189, 630-00) 1,000,000} 23-00} 230,000-00)) 419, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 Nil ~ - 560-00 
years. 25, 000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 ee - - 725-00 
50, 000 50,000} 5-40 2,700-00 50,000! 5-00 2, 500-00 5, 200-00 
100, 000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000} 9-00 9,000-00)) 17,350-00 
300, 000 300,000) 14-35} 438,050-00 300,000} 13-00} 39,000-00) 82,050-00 
500, 000 500,000] 17-35) 86;750-00 500,000] 16-00} 80,000-00)| 166, 750-00 
1,000,000!) 1,000,000} 20-35} 203,500-00)| 1,000,000) 23-00} 230,000-00)| 433, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000} 7-00 1, 400-00 2,060-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 8-25 2,062-50 2,912-50 
50, 000 50,000} 6-35 3, 175-00 50,000} 12-00 6, 000-00 9,175-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9:35 9,350-00 100,000} 16-50) 16,500-00)) 25, 850-00 
300, 000 300,000) 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000) 20-50} 61,500-00)| 107, 550-00 
500, 000 500,000) 18-35} 91,750-00 500,000} 23-50} 117, 500-00) 209, 250-00 
1,000, 000} 1,000,000} 21-35} 213, 500-00} 1,000,000} 29-25) 292,500-00} 506, 000-00 
DisStranger accu cmeace 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 14-00 2, 800-00 3, 560-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000] 14-75 3, 687-50 4,662-50 
50, 000 50,000} 7:35 3,675-00 50,000) 18-50 9, 250-00] 12,925-00 
100, 000 100,000} 10-35} 10,350-00 100,000} 24-50} 24,500-00] 34, 850-00- 
300, 000 300,000} 16-35) 49,050-00 300,000} 29-50} 88,500-00)) 137, 550-00 
500, 000 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000) 32-50} 162,500-00)| 259, 250-00 
1,000,000) 1,000,000} 22-35] 223, 500-00)| 1,000,000} 39-25] 392, 500-00) 616,000-00 
Quebec.—Succession Duties were first instituted in this Province in 1892. by 


The current legislation under which they are 


collected is c. 18 of 1948. As stated at p. 941, the following text and table can give 
only a broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries 
in other Provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the 


Act quoted or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Quebec. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law, and son- and daughter-in-law, between 
step-father or step-mother and step-son and step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line 
between these relationships. 

(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant of a 

brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or son or 

daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the deceased. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. To beneficiaries in Class (2) 
no duty is payable on bequests up to $1,000 and the same exemption is extended to 


- 


‘: 
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beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five years or 
more. No duty is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or educational purposes 
in Quebec and the same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work outside the 
Province, provided that the Province or State within which the work is to be carried 
out extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. 


13.—The Incidence of Dominion and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Dominion Duty 


Provincial Duty 


Class Nee yeinel Dutiabl ‘Dutiabl sc anit 
et Value|| Dutiable utiable uties 
Vlas Rate Duty Vaine Rate Duty 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - ~ 20,000} 2-80 560-00 560-00 
25,000 5,000) 2-45 122-50 25,000) 3-00 750-00 872-50 
50, 000 30,000} 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000} 4-00} 2,000-00) 3,470-00 
100, 000 80,000) 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000} 8-00 8,000-00)} 13, 880-00 
300, 000 280,000) 13-35) 37,380-00 300,000} 12-00} 36,000-00|) 73,380-00 
500,000]} 480,000} 16-35} 78,480-00)} 500,000) 15-50) 77, 500-00} 155, 980-00 
1,000,000!) 980,000} 19-35) 189,630-00)| 1,000,000} 23-00) 230,000-00) 419, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18 20, 000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 2-80 560-00 1, 120-00 
years. 25, 000 25,000) 2-90 725-00 25,000} 3-00 750-00 1,475-00 
50, 000 50,000) 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 4-00 2, 000-00 4,700-00 
100, 000 100,000} 8-35) 8,3850-00 100,000} 8-00} 8,000-00)) 16,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 14-35} 438, 050-00 300,000} 12-00) 36,000-00]} 79,050.00 
500,000|| 500,000} 17-35] 86,750-00)| 500,000} 15-50) 77,500-00}) 164, 250-00 
1,000, 000)| 1,000,000} 20-35} 203, 500-00)| 1,000,000} 23-00} 230,000-00)) 433, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000) 3-30 660-00 20,000} 7-80 1,560-00)  2,220-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 8-50} 2,125-00} 2,975-00 
50, 000 50,000) 6-35 3,175-00 50,000} 12-00 6, 000-00 9,175-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000) 16-00} 16,000-00)) 25,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 19-00) 57,000-00}) 103, 050-00 
500,000)! 500,000) 18-35) 91,750-00}} 500,000) 21-67) 108,350-00} 200, 100-00 
1,000, 000!| 1,000,000) 21-35] 213, 500-00) 1,000,000} 28-33) 283, 300-00) 496, 800-00 
PO SULANGOL sans cic ck « 20, 000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 14-00} 2,800-00})) 38,560-00 
25, 000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000) 14-50 3, 625-00 4,600-00 
50,000 50,000} 7-35} 38,675-00 50,000} 17-00} 8,500-00)) 12,175-00 
100, 000 100,000} 10-35) 10,350-00 100,000} 22-00) 22,000-00)| 32,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 16-35} 49,050-00 300,000} 25-75} 77,250-00)) 126,300-00 
500, 000 500,000} 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000} 28-25) 142, 250-00]} 239, 000-00 
1,000, 000! 1,000,000) 22-35] 223, 500-00}) 1,000,000} 34-50) 345,000-00|| 568, 500-00 


Ontario.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1892 by c. 6 of the Statutes 
of that year. The current legislation is c. 1 of 1939 (Second Session) as amended, 
and full information may be obtained on application to the Succession Duty Office, 
Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 

daughter-in-law. 

(2) 


Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $25,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). Where the aggregate value of an 
estate does not exceed $25,000 the shares in such an estate passing to beneficiaries in 
Class (1) are exempt from duty. The same rule applies to shares of beneficiaries in 
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Class (2) where the aggregate value does not exceed $10,000. Where the aggregate 
value does not exceed $5,000 the estate will be exempt from duty regardless of what 
class or classes of persons inherit. 


Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five 
years immediately prior to his death, no duty shall be payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits however, while exempt, are never- 
theless taken in as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of 
the estate. 


Bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes to any religious, 
charitable or educational organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario 
are exempt from duty and are altogether ignored in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate which are not exempt. The same rule applies to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other approved 


patriotic organizations. 


14.—The Incidence of Dominion and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 
Class Nery cl DuliableE 2 oN Sek Dano ee 
et Value}} Dutiable utiable uties 
Vales Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20,000) Nil - - Nil & = easy 
25,000 5,000) 2-45 122-50 ce - - 122-50 


50, 000 30,000) 4-90} 1,470-00 50,000} 2-50} 1,250-001) 2,720-002 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35} 5,880-00) 100,000} 7-50) 7,500-001) 13,380-002 
300,000] 280,000) 13-35} 37,380-00 300,000} 10-00) 30,000-001) 67,380-002 
500,000} 480,000; 16-35) 78,480-00} 500,000} 12-50) 62,500-00 1/1140, 980-002 

1,000, 000|} 980,000] 19-35} 189, 630-00} 1,000,000} 18-00)180, 000-00 1/369, 630-002 


B. Only child over 18 20,000 20,000; 2-80 560-00 Nil a = 560-00 
years. 25,000 25,000) 2-90 725-00 ¢ = = 725-00 

50, 000 50,000} 5-40) 2,700-00 50,000} 2-50} 1,250-001! 3,950-002 

100,000} 100,000) 8-35}  8,350-00)} 100,000) 7-50) 7,500-001) 15, 850-002 

300,000), 300,000) 14-35] 43,050-00] 300,000} 10-00) 30,000-001 73, 050-002 

500,000} 500,000) 17-35) 86,750-00} 500,000} 12-50) 62, 500-00 1/149, 250-002 

1,000, 000)} 1,000,000) 20-35} 203, 500-00} 1,000,000} 18-00/180, 000-00 1/383, 500-002 


C. Brother or sister..... 20,000 20,000) 3-30 660-00 20,000} 8-60) 1,720-004 2,380-002 © 
25, 000 25,000) 3-40 850-00 25,000} 9-15} 2,287-503) 3, 187-502 

50, 000 50,000) 6-35) 3,175-00 50,000) 11-90) 5,950-003} 9,125-002 

100,000) 100,000} 9-35] 9,350-00] 100,000} 15-20] 15, 200-003|| 24, 550-002 

300,000}, 300,000) 15-35) 46,050-00) 300,000) 18-00} 54,000-003/100, 050-002 

500,000] 500,000} 18-35) 91,750-00} 500,000} 20-50/102, 500-00 3/1194, 250-002 

1,000, 000}| 1,000,000} 21-35) 213, 500-00} 1,000,000} 26-00/260, 000-00 3/473, 500-002 


Ds iranger: ot ees 20,000 20,000) 3-80 760-00 20,000} 13-10) 2,620-004) 3,380-002 
25,000 25,000) 3-90 975-00 25,000) 13-40) 3,350-004) 4,325-002 

50, 000 50,000) 7-35; 3,675-00 50,000} 15-00} 7,500-004) 11,4175-002 

100,000} 100,000) 10-35} 10,350-00) 100,000] 17-50} 17,500-004) 27, 850-002 

300,000), 300,000) 16-35) 49,050-00)/ 300,000) 22-50) 67, 500-00 4/116, 550-002 

500,000} 500,000} 19-35) 96,750-00/} 500,000) 27-50/137, 500-00 4/234, 250-002 

1,000, 000)! 1,000,000} 22-35) 223, 500-00) 1,000,000} 35-00/350, 000-00 4573, 500-002. 


1 Plus a surtax of 15 p.e. 2 Plus surtax on provincial duty. 3 Plus a surtax of 20 p.e. 
4 Plus a surtax of 25 p.c. 
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M anitoba.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1893 by ec. 31 of the 
Statutes of that year. The current legislation is c. 201 of the Revised Statutes of 
Manitoba, 1940, as amended, and full particulars may be obtained on application 


to the Administrator, Succession Duties Division, Department of the Provincial 


Treasurer, Winnipeg. 
Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; husband; child; parent. 
(2) Grandparent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law; brother or sister 
or child of such brother or sister. 
(3) Others. : 

A general exemption of $5,000 is allowed beneficiaries in Class (1), whether or 
not they reside in the Province, but this amount is extended to $25,000 when the 
beneficiary is resident in the Province; duty is payable on the whole when the 
limit is passed. No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,500, nor on bequests 
to individuals up to $300. Property devised for religious, charitable or educational 
purposes within the Province, up to $2,000 for any one of such purposes, is exempt 
and any surplus over $2,000 for such purposes is subject to Class (2) rates. A further 
exemption of $5,000 to a widow, or child under 18 years of age, or both, and of 
$10,000 to a widow with more than one child, or two orphan children under 18 
years, is granted in the case of money received as the proceeds of an insurance policy. 


el 


15.—The Incidence of Dominion and Manitoba Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty2 


aise Aggregatel} : ; Combined 
Net Value a ae Rate Duty. Ee a Rata Duty Duties? 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only......... 20, 000 Nil = - Nil - - = 
25, 000 5,000} 2-45 122-50; 23“ = to= 122-50 
50, 000 30,000} 4-90 1, 470-00 50,000; 3-00 1, 500-00 2,970-00 
100, 000 80,000) 7-35 5, 880-00 100,000) 4-00 4,000-00 9, 880-00 
300, 000 280,000) 13-35) 37,380-00 300,000) 8-00} 24,000-00) 61,380-00 
500, 000 480,000) 16-35} 78,480-00 500,000} 12-00} 60,000-00)) 138, 480-00 
1,000,000} 980,000] 19-35) 189, 630-00}! 1,000,000} 15-00} 150,000-00) 339, 630-00 
B. Only child over 18 20, 000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 Nil - = 560-00 
years. 25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 a - - 725°00 ° 
50,000 50,000) 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 3-00 1, 500-00 4, 200-00 
100, 000 100,000) 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000; 4-00 4,000-00)) 12,350-00 
300, 000 300,000) 14-35} 43,050-00 300,000} 8-00} 24,000-00) 67,050-00 
500, 000 500,000} 17-35} 86, 750-00 500,000] 12-00) 60,000-00} 146, 750-00 
1,000, 000|| 1,000,000} 20-35) 203, 500-00 1,000,000} 15-00} 150, 000-00} 353, 500-00 
C. Brother or sister.... 20, 000 20,000). 3-30 660-00 20,000} 6-00 1, 200-00 1, 860-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000) 6:50 1, 625-00 2,475-00 
50, 000 50,000} 6°35 3, 175-00 50,000) 8-50 4, 250-00 7,425-00 
100, 000 100,000} 9°35 9, 350-00 100,000} 12-00} 12,000-00) 21,350-00 
300, 000 300,000) 15-35} 46,050-00 300,000} 13-00} 39,000-00) 85,050-00 
500, 000 500,000] 18-35} 91, 750-00 500,000} 14-00) 70,000-00} 161, 750-00 
1,000, 000/} 1,000,000} 21-35} 213, 500- OO!) 1,000,000} 17-00} 170, 000-00] 383, 500-00 
D. Stranger............ 20, 000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 11-50}  2,300-00]  3,060-00 
i 25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 12-00 3, 000-00 3, 975-00 
: 50, 000 50,000} 7-35 3, 675-00 50,000} 13-00 6,500-00} 10,175-00 
100, 000 100,000} 10-35} 10,350-00 100,000) 14-00} 14,000-00)) 24,350-00 
300, 000 300,000} 16-35) 49,050-00 300,000} 18-00; 54,000-00}) 103, 050-00 
500, 000 500,000) 19-35} 96,750-00 500,000} 22-00] 110, 000-00} 206, 750-00 
1,000,000] 1,000,000} 22-35} 223,500-00) 1,000,000 25°00} 250, 000-00)! 473,500-00 


ee  ———————————————————————————————— a nena SaG aaa 


1 Exclusive of surtax of 15 p.c. on amount of duty. 2 Exclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 
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Saskatchewan.—Succession duties were first instituted in the Province of 
Saskatchewan at the time of its origin in 1905. They were introduced in the former 
Northwest Territories by c. 5 of the Statutes of the Second Session of the Northwest 
Legislature in 1903 and the legislation was continued in force under the provisions 
of the Saskatchewan Act. The current legislation is c. 50 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1940, and full information may be obtained on application to the Director, 
Succession Duty Division, Revenue Building, Regina. 


There are three classes of beneficiaries, as follows ie ’ 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandchild; son- or daughter-in-law. 


(2) Other lineal ancestor; brother, sister or their descendant; brother or 
sister of parent or ‘hits dexttutin 


(3) Others. 


Exemptions (with duty payable on the whole when limit is passed) are $15,000 
to those in Class (1), $2,500 to those in Class (2) and $1,000 in the case of others. 


Additional rates of duty are imposed on the whole estate when the deceased 
was not a resident of the Province and on shares of individual beneficiaries not 
domiciled in Saskatchewan. 2 


16.—The Incidence of Dominion a aeese ie Succession Duties 
states 


on Typical 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 


Class Neve bl Duriebl ee 

et Value!) Dutiable utiable uties 

Valiie Rate Duty Wate Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ 

A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil - _ 20,000} 1-00 200-00 200-00 
25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 1-10 275-00 397-50 
50,000 30,000} 4-90 1,470-00 50,000} 2-75 1,375-00 2,845-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7:35 5, 880-00 100,000} 5-50 5,500-00)) 11,380-00 
300, 000 280,000} 13-35] 37,380-00 300,000} 9-35} 28,050-00 65, 430-00 
500, 000 480,000] 16-35) 78,480-00 500,000) 14-30} 71,500-00 149, 980-00 
1,000, 000 980,000} 19-35} 189, 630-00 il 000, 000} 23-65) 236, 500-00] 426; 130-00 
B. Only child over 18 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 1-00 200-00 760-00 
years. 25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000} 1-10 275-00 1, 000-00 
50,000 50,000} 5-40 2, 700-00 50,000} 2-75 1,375-00 4,075-00 
100, 000 100,000} 8-35 8, 350-00 100,000} 5-50 5,500-00)) 13, 850-00 
300, 000 300,000) 14-35) 43, 050-00 300,000} 9-35} 28,050-00 71, 100-00 
500, 000 500,000} 17-35} 86, 750-00 500,000) 14-30) 71,500-00 158, 250-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 20-35 203, 500-00 1,000,000] 23-65 236, 500-00|| 440, 000-00 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000} 3-30 660-00 20,000) 6-50 1,300-00 1, 960-00 
25,000 25,000) 3-40 850-00) 25,000} 7-15 1, 787-50 2,637-50 
50, 000 50,000! 6:35 3, 175-00 50,000} 9-35 4, 675-00 7, 850-00 
100,000 100,000} 9-35 9, 350-00 100,000} 14-30} 14,300-00 23, 650-00 
300, 000 300,000) 15-35 46, 050-00 300,000) 19-80) 59, 400-00 105, 450-00 
500, 000 500,000} 18-35} 91,750.00 500,000} 24-75} 123, 750-00 215, 500-00 
1,000,000) 1,000,000) 21-35 213, 500-00 1,000,000} 28-60 286, 000-00! 499, 500-00 
DDC OGraneerowsn ma. ac 20, 000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000) 12-50 2,500-00 3, 260-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 13-75 3,437-50 4,412-50 
50,000 50,000) 7-35 3, 675-00 50,000} 14-30 7,150-00)) 10,825-00 
100, 000 100,000) 10-35 10, 350-00 100,000} 15-95} 15,950-00 26, 300-00 
300, 000 300,000} 16-35 49, 050-00 300,000} 22-00} 66,000-00 115, 050-00 
500, 000 500,000) 19-35) 96,750-00 500,000} 24-75} 123, 750-00 220, 500-00 
1,000,000} 1,000,000} 22-35 223, 500- 00)) 1, 000, 000} 30°25] 302, 500-00 526, 000-00 


oe 


aid 
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Alberta.—Succession duties were first instituted in the Province of Alberta at 
the time of its origin in 1905. They were introduced in the former Northwest 
Territories by c. 5 of the Statutes of the Second Session of the Northwest Legis- 
lature in 1903 and the legislation was continued in force under the provisions of 
the Alberta Act. The current legislation is c. 57 of the Revised Statutes of Alberta, 
1942, and full information may be obtained on application to the Collector of 
Succession Duties, Department of the Attorney General, Edmonton. 


Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; husband; child; parent; grandparent; son- or daughter-in-law; 
resident in the Province. 
(2) Persons of the above degrees of affinity not resident in the Province. 


(3) Other lineal ancestor; brother; sister or their lineal descendant; brother 


or sister of parent and their descendants. 
(4) Others. 


No duty is levied on estates the net value of which does not exceed $1,000 and 
estates up to $15,000 are exempt when the beneficiaries fall into Class (1), above. 
Gifts to the University of Alberta for educational purposes and property passing to 
that institution under the provisions of the ultimate Heir Act are also exempt from 
duty. Other bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes within the 
Province are exempt up to $2,000 for any one bequest. 


17.—The Incidence of Dominion and Alberta Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


es 


Dominion Duty Provincial Duty 


Class Nae Mutanie Dutiable saa 
Value Rate Duty Ne atie Rate Duty! 
§ $. | pe. $ [oat Bs $ a 
A. Widow only......... 20, 000 Nil ~ els 20,000} 1-50 300-00 300-00 


25,000 5,000} 2-45 122-50 25,000} 2-00 500-00 622-50 
50, 000 30,000} 4-90) 1,470-00 50,000} 3-00) 1,500-00)  2,970-00 
100, 000 80,000} 7-35) 5,880-00)) 100,000} 6-50) 6,500-00) 12,380-00 
300,000} 280,000] 13-35] 37,380-00)) 300,000} 11-00} 33,000-00) 70,380-00 
500,000)} 480,000] 16-35] 78,480-00)) 500,000} 13-00} 65,000-00) 143, 480-00 
1,000,000)} 980,000} 19-35} 189, 630-00) 1,000,000) 16-50) 165,000-00)| 354, 630-00 


B. Only child over 18 20,000 20,000} 2-80 560-00 20,000} 1-50 300-00 860-00 
years. 25,000 25,000} 2-90 725-00 25,000) 2-00 500-00) 1,225-00 

50, 000 50,000) 5-40} 2,700-00 50,000} 3-00) 1,500-00)  4,200-00 

100,000} 100,000} 8-35} 8,350-00) 100,000} 6-50}  6,500-00) 14, 850-00 

300,000} 300,000} 14-35) 43,050-00) 300,000} 11-00) 33,000-00|) 76,050-00 

500,000/} 500,000} 17-35) 86,750-00) 500,000} 13-00) 65,000-00)| 151, 750-00 

1,000, 000|} 1,000,000} 20-35} 203, 500-00) 1,000,000] 16-50) 165,000-00} 368, 500-00 


C. Brother or sister.... 20, 000 20,000} 3:30 660-00 20,000} 7-00) 1,400-00)  2,060-00 
25, 000 25,000} 3-40 850-00 25,000} 8-00) 2,000-00)  2,850-00 

50, 000 50,000} 6:35} 3,175-00 50,000} 10-00} 5,000-00)  8,175-00 

100,000] 100,000) 9-35} 9,350-00) 100,000} 13-00} 13,000-00) 22,350-00 

300,000} 300,000} 15-35) 46,050-00] 300,000) 17-50} 52,500-00] 98,550-00 

500,000) 500,000) 18-35} 91,750-00)) 500,000} 19-50) 97,500-00)| 189, 250-00 

1,000,000}) 1,000,000) 21-35] 213,500-00)) 1,000,000} 23-00) 230,000-00)| 443, 500-00 


DD eS LLAN COL). alesse so «ie 20,000 20,000} 3-80 760-00 20,000} 13-00)  2,600-00) 3,360-00 
25,000 25,000} 3-90 975-00 25,000} 14-00)  3,500-00) 4,475-00 

50,000 50,000} 7:35} 3,675-00 50,000) 15-00) 7,500-00) 11,175-00 

100,000] 100,000) 10-35} 10,350-00)) 100,000} 17-00} 17,000-00) 27,350-00 

300,000/} 300,000} 16-35) 49,050-00) 300,000) 23-00} 69,000-00] 118,050-00 

500,000 500,000) 19-35} 96,750-00} 500,000} 25-00} 125,000-00) 221, 750-00 

1,000, 000|} 1,000,000} 22-35} 223, 500-00); 1,000,000} 30-00} 300,000-00] 523, 500-00 


et 


1 Exclusive of surtax of 20 p.c. 2 Exclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 
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British Columbia.—Succession duties were first instituted in 1894 by ec. 47 of 
The current legislation is ¢. 270 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1936, as amended, and a consolidation of the Act and its amendments to Apr. 1, 
1940, may be obtained on application to the King’s Printer, Parliament Buildings, 


the Statutes of that year. 


Victoria. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; father; mother; grandchild; son- or daughter- 


in-law. 


(2) Grandfather; grandmother; uncle; aunt; cousin; brother; sister; or 
descendant of brother or sister. 


(3) Others. 


An exemption of $20,000 is granted where the estate passes to a beneficiary in 
the first class, duty being payable on the excess only when this limit is passed, and 
there is a further exemption to beneficiaries in this class on insurance up to $25,000. 
No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $1,000 in value and bequests for 
religious, charitable or educational purposes within the Province are likewise exempt 


from duty. 


18.—The Incidence of Dominion and British Columbia Succession Duties on | 
Typical Estates 


——— eee 
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Dominion Duty 


Net Value|] Dutiable ‘Bate Duty 


Provincial Duty 


Dutiable 
Value 


——————— |_|] — | | ff 


Class Aggregatel——- 
Value 
$ $ 

A. Widow only......... 20,000 Nil 
25, 000 5,000 
50,000 30, 000 
100, 000 80,000 
300,000} 280,000 
500, 000 480, 000 
; 1,000, 000 980, 000 
B. Only child over 18 20, 000 20, 000 
years. 25, 000 25, 000 
50, 000 50,000 
100, 000 100, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 
1,000,000}! 1,000, 000 
C. Brother or sister.... 20, 000 20, 000 
25, 000 25,000 
50, 000 50, 000 
100, 000 100,000 
300,000! 300,000 
500,000 500, 000 
1,000,000} 1,000, 000 
Dye Stranger sek. 20,000; 20, 000 
25,000 25,000 
50, 000 50,000 
100, 000 100, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 


1,000,000} 1,000, 000 


ee eee FE 


1 Exclusive of surtax of 25 p.c. 


2:45 122-50 
4-90} 1,470-00 
7°35} _5,880-00 

13-35) 37,380-00 

16-35} 78,480-00 

19-35) 189, 630-00 


2°80 560-00 
2-90 725-00 
5-40} 2,700-00 
8°35; 8,350-00 
14-35) 43,050-00 
17-35} 86, 750-00 
20-35} 203, 500-00 


3°30 660-00 
3°40 850-00 
6:35}  3,175-00 
9-35}  9,350-00 
15-35} 46,050-00 
18-35) 91,750-00 
21-35] 213, 500-00 


3°80 760-00 
3°90 975-00 
7-35] 3,675-00 
10-35} 10,350-00 
16°35) 49,050-00 
19-35} 96, 750-00 
22-35] 223, 500-00 


980, 000 


Nil 
5,000 
30,000 
80, 000 
280,000 
480,000 
980, 000 


500, 000 
1, 000, 000 


20, 000 
25,000 
50,000 
100, 000 
300, 000 
500, 000 
1,000, 000 


? Exclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 


62-50 
_ 450-00 
2, 400-00 


48, 000-00 


62-50 
450-00 

2, 400-00 
19, 600-00 
48, 000-00 
156, 800-00 


1, 000-00 
1, 250-00 
3, 250-00 
9, 500-00 
42,000-00 
85, 000-00 
210, 000-00 


2,000-00 
2, 500-00 
5, 750-00 
14, 500-00 
57,000-00 
110, 000-00, 
260, 000-00 


Combined 
Duties? 


185-00 

1, 920-00 
8, 280-00 
56, 980-00 
126, 480-00 
346, 430-00 


560-00 


787-50 
3, 150-00 


10,750-00 © 


62, 650-00 
134, 750-00 
360, 300-00 


1, 660-00 
2,100-00 
6, 425-00 
18, 850-00 
88, 050-00 
176, 750-00 


423,500-00 — 


2, 760-00 
3,475-00 
9, 425-00 
24, 850-00 
106, 050-00 


206,750:00 | 


483, 500-00 


- 
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CHAPTER XXV.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with 
separately in Chapter X XVI. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


-(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided 
the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


951 
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Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 44 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in 
specified proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all 
the remaining profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity: short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be redis- 
counted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion or any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Dominion or Provincial Governments, or from any 
chartered bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, 
deposits that shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 958. 


The Bank of Canada Act (c. 43, Statutes of 1934 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended. The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion : 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable 
in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities of the 
Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a Canadian 
dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
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The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 


“namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant 
Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. 
Subsequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first. meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. There are now eleven directors. In the transaction of the business 
of the Bank each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision. 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 


The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System 


An article-under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the wartime functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for 
increased Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (as the chartered bank-note 
issue is limited and is gradually being retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves 
of the chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since 
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April, 1938, have been the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the 
terms of the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated 
Apr. 30, 1940, and the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which 
the Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1943-45 
(From the Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada) 


Item Mar. 13, 1935 | Dee. 31, 1943 | Dec. 31, 1944] Dec. 31, 1945 

Liabilities $ $ $ $ 
Capitalepardip dees he eis Cee ee coe 4,991, 640 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 
Res ttundtenascss. been. sittin Geter Le Nil 8,041, 601 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 


i 
97,805,665 | 874,395,312 |1,035, 972,607 | 1,129,099, 247 


Deposits— 
Dominion Governmenter.ys5 sae ae 4,212, 200 84,594, 240 80,996, 574 175, 838, 826 
161,927,628 340, 195, 800 401,723,907 521, 209, 383 
277, 922 17,765,620 27,683, 100 29,770, 3878 
ToetalssWeposits) Sees eeu. 156,417,750 | 392,555, 560 | 460,403,581 726, 818, 587 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 


and foreign gold currencies!............... 172, 257,273 156, 829, 962 


Dividends leclated. 0 ete ee Nil 112, 500 112/500 112/500 
Othe Wabilitiescs. cow aes we aces. 99,702 | 28,149,704 | 3,589,769 3,975,966 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 1,308,254,677 | 1,687,386,097 | 2,031,886, 629 

Assets 


Reserves (at market values)— 


Gold coiniand bullions;.%. j.ss0 ss tn oe 106, 584, 356 . 2 2 2 
Silver! bullson ee se Noe ee eee cate es ere 986, 363 Nil Nil Nil 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars............... 394, 875 558, 336 172; 257; 2738 156, 829, 962 
Totals; JReserves.c.sMia.cdeni es. 107, 965, 594 558,38362} 172, 257,2732 156,829 , 9622 
Subsidiary Com cas oat wate eee canine sesvass 297,335 134, 046 247,351 339, 157 
Advances to chartered and savings banks..... Nil Nil Nil Nil 


Investments (at not exceeding market values)- 
Dominion and Provincial Government 

short-term securities................. 34,846,294 | 787,578,186 | 906,908,378 | 1,157,312, 459 

Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- : 

115,013, 637 472,797, 116 578,917,491 688, 270,178 

- - 10,090,000 10,000,000 


149, 859,931 | 1,260,375,252 | 1,490,825,869 | 1,855,582, 637 


Bank premises: .necs se sade ees ee She Ae. Nil 1, 968, 499 1, 817, 950 1, 884,018 

All other’assetsote. . Rancceee thon aon 1,191, 897 45, 218, 544 22,237, 653 17, 250, 855 
Totals, Assets..........:........ 259,314,757 | 1,308,254,677 | 1,687,386,096 | 2,031,886,629 _ 

1 Not shown prior to 1944, 2'The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the 


Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement 
for a minimum gold reserve. ’ 


. Subsection 4.—The Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank was incorporated by Act of Parliament 
during 1944, commencing its banking operations on Nov. 1, 1944. This Bank 
was established to perform certain functions which the preamble to the Act of 
incorporation describes in the following terms:—, : 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by-supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.’’ : 
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The Industrial Development Bank is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. The 
Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and the President is the Governor of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital 
stock of the Bank of which $10,000,000 is now paid up, was subscribed by the Bank 
of Canada. The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue 
3 of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct liabilities and contingent 
liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three 
_ __ times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises | 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 


& (1) Lend money or guarantee loans. 

4 (2) Enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of puBOe bonds or 
=. debentures. 

_. (3) Acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 


whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


_—. The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies rather than to compete with them and the Act of incorpora- 
tion requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


| The Industrial Development Bank Operations.—The first annual report 
of the Bank dated Sept. 30, 1945, showed outstanding (i.e., the disbursed amount) 
loans and investments (excluding Government securities) of $871,752. The following 
statement shows the classifications of authorized and outstanding loans and invest- 
| ments as of Sept. 30, 1945. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF AUTHORIZED AND OUTSTANDING LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
AS OF SEPT. 30, 1945 


Author- | Out- Tadustey: Author- | Out- 


Classification Authorized Province iued | sending feadic letending 
t , No. $ : $ $ $ $ 
$5,000 and under...| 9 37, 800|P.E.I...... Nil ’ = Foods and bever- : 
f $5,001 to $25,000...| 34 550, 500)).N.S........ 115, 000 LISS eehome Ce aae 342,500] 75,989 
i $25,001 to $50,000..| 17 667, CD0IN Bi owe, 200,000} 66, 064 Textiles and ap- 
ca $50,001 to $100,000.| 14) 1,052,000/Que........ 1,052,500} 459,912) parel...:....... 793, 250}: 279, 210 
ae. $100,001 to $200,000 6 890, 000/Ont........ 1,192, 550 912, 189||Lumber and wood 
ee $200,000 or over....| Nil - Man..s..... 335,000} 105,000}) products........ 325,300] 146, 922 
, - Sask is i as/: 30,000] 17,100/Tron, steel and 
a ATG). a 2 diosarere 135, 500 metal products.. 316,000] 62,804 
ae Jo Ora aac 137,500) 11, 487 Machinery and 
Pe equipment...... 539,000] 106,106 
Stone, clay and 
glass products... 341,000) 8&0, 992 
= Refrigeration..... 316,000} 50,000 
Dy Oplisrindeece 3s 225,000) 69,729 
Wotalsis secede 80| 3,198,050] Totals....| 3,198,050) 871,752) Totals.......... 8,198,050) 871,752 


Nene een ee ee ee 
The monthly statement of assets and liabilities of the Industrial Bank as at 
June 30, 1946, showed outstanding loans and investments of $4,039,460. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage* 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform Currency Act of 1871, 
gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues were ever made. Gold 
coins have not been struck since 1919. The British sovereign and half-sovereign, 
and United States eagle, half-eagle and double-eagle are legal tender. Subsidiary 
coin consists of 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces,t 800 fine (reduced from 925 
fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten dollars. 
The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 1-cent bronze coin up to 
twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption of subsidiary coin. 
A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of weight, fineness, etc., 
of current coins. 


2.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dee. 31, 1926-45 
Norse.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 appear at p. 858 of the 1927-28 


Year Book. Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 127. 


Year Silver Nickel ‘Tombac’ Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOG) pence em a 27, 433, 463 564, 865 - ~ 2,048,833 | 30,042,161 3°18 
LOD cet init 27,104, 534 813, 784 - - 2,080,196 | 29,998,514 3°11 
LOR ere ce PAV BTR | all ER OPV - - 2,171,657 | 30,973, 247 3-15 
PO 2 Ota tank 28,638,195 | 1,380,498 - 2,290,789 | 32,259, 482 3-22 
ROS Oia Mier 28,562,330 | 1,494,525 ~ - 2,297,405 | 32,354, 260 3:17 
ED Wi oe east BORN 28,706,348 | 1,775,139 - ~ 2,346,054 | 32,827,541 3-16 
DOSE creo ene 28,853,740 | 1,939,923 - - 2,558, 962. | 33,352, 625 ae 17 
MOS Sm Ree ere soe. 28,530,340 | 2,064,054 ~ - 2,678,302 | 33,272,696 3-13 
LOSE aera h te ey 28,702,640 | 2,256,268 ~ ~ 2,745,296 | 33,704, 204 3-14 
EOS Obes tly abe cress 28,407,168 | 2,449,278 - - 2,818,341 | 33,674, 787 3-11 
TOSOaG 2. co seeeters 28,442,074 | 2,650,891 - - 2,904,288 | 33,997, 253 3-10 
LOB iisatiens aeiemree 29,387,857 | 2,899,361 - = 3,003,286 | 35, 290, 504 3-20 
TOSS See eae otek 30,482,924 | 3,051,594 ~ - 3,091,873 | 36,626,391 3-28 
OSG meek tens 32,236,145 | 3,355, 906 ~ - 3,276,771 | 38,868, 822 3-45 
LOSONT Ry ee 36,944,040 | 4,015, 232 - = 4,092,234 | 45,051, 506 3:96 
HOS eee aaa 40,339,221 | 4,467,463 - = 4,648,567 | 49,455, 251 4-30 
G4 Ors enol 44,011,088 | 4,827,596 169, 424 - 5,422,131 | 54,430, 189 4-67 
O43 BAe eran 51,009,046 | 4,826,033 | 1,407,424 ~ 6,300,627 | 63,543,130 | 5-38 
LOAA TS eh hoc 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,753,329 | 68,529,952 5-72 
LOS Sopa sp bess 20s 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578,722 6-07 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained 


* Revised by the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the nickel 5-cent 
piece. In 1942 a new 5-cent piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zinc alloy, in order to conserve nickel 
ee purposes, and this coin was replaced in 1944 by a 5-cent coin composed of mild steel with a chromium 

nish. 


oa oe 
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their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the 
production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Previous to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War 
of 1914-18 the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing 
a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated 
on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent great development of the 
gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the 
principal activities of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the rough 
shipments from the mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since Mar. 11, 
1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the form of 
bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to 
manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required 
for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 


3.-—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1926-45 


Norre.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel “Tombac’ Bronze 
Year Beil Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
BOmves Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ $ 
HODG marge 1 1,375,502 | 1,347,668 50, 000 168, 500 - - 28, 200 
OD earn hercees ik, 1,448, 180 1, 451, 907 574, 000 249, 000 - - Sy 000 
UMP AS Bleed, care aes i820, 153 1,305, 200 867, 000 250, 000 - - 92,100 
TW) UF eae eats 438,351 468, 384 1,081,000 267, 000 - - 123, 300 
ROSOT cats ne ne 862,075 722, 469 326, 000 164, 500 - - 13,400 
HOSiee omc 1e2 023 Palate. opie, 475, 400 281,000 - - 51,400 
OR Bites aka s shales ly 2,829,529 2,873,221 287, 000 165, 000 - - 213,200 
[KGS tee aid ed ieee 2,568, 838 2,589, 649 155, 000 125, 000 - = 120, 800 
ROR Ree ee ett 3,008,977 3,038,019 172,300 1938, 000 - - 69, 900 
MOS ikea cok 3,158,780 | 38,177,497 601, 020 194, 000 - = 75, 100 
OS Guts es des: 3,603,335 | 3,625,549 809, 200 202, 600 = - 87,200 
CRY eae ae 3, 933, 453 3,937,911 1,322, 200 251, 100 - - 105, 400 
OAS REN eter 5 4,398,258 | 4,308,067 | 1,376,000 153, 500 - = 184,300 
DOS OR Oc ccta.8 4, 869, 239 4, 834, 214 2,794, 032 321,000 _ - 214, 600 
LOAD ors bee 5st 4,990, 847 5, 026, 793 4, 845,000 660, 500 - - 822, 800 
TGS Se AS 5,092,609 | 5,134,348 | 3,534,000 454, 000 ~ - 575,300 
iO mG cpa 4,611, 982 4,611,892 3, 764, 000 361,576 - 169, 424 783, 500 
GRR tn 8 erste ass 3,616, 959 3, 645, 740 7,044, 000 Nil - 1, 238, 000 881, 300 
OAS Hho wtewtes 2,862,048 2,829,755 4,006, 000 és 571,000 400 454, 600 
COYENSS Sie aa ers 2,503,416 | 2,499,163 | 38,416,300 % 950,300 Nil 748, 500 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Note Circulation 


Dominion Notes.—Dominion notes became established in 1868 and the 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country is 
given at p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. A-.summary of the main features of 
the former Dominion note. ssue is given at p. 893 of the 1940 edition. 
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Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount not 
in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 


There has been little change in the circulation of denominations of notes under 
$5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes have 
partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a large 
increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denominations from 
$1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank transactions 
or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 


4,—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
1932 and 1943-45 


Norz.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1932 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial...... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,574 27,573 27,574 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1, 287,544 1,094, 531 1,093, 666 1,093,051 
Sic eer eres 17,732, 100 20,032,308 18, 957, 935 37,143, 601 38, 740, 526 40,577,111 
SD eae 12,925,212 14, 609, 088 13, 346, 323 28, 067,218 29,159,772 31,024, 976 
$4 eens 33,397 32,138 31,004 28,873 | - 28, 842 28,838 
"Votes suet. sess 32,048, 996 36,081, 865 33, 650, 400 66,361, 797 69, 050, 379 72,751,550 
+ eae Seas nie 626,179 730,101 5, 1387, 627 93,116, 558 98,942,174 102, 603, 827 
SLO eras Nil Nil Nil 333,974,557 | 381,050,750 403, 777, 675 
S20 ice ie *€ “y 163,509,117 | 222,345,129 266, 684,012. 
$205. eee se Pe 4 43, 892 47,215 43,977 
SOO ete, cre 650 650 : 650 37,087,287 54,382,062 75, 590, 344 
S10OP Saari Nil Nil Nil 62, 557, 508 99, 845, 808 137, 953, 983 
SOOO errr ee 1,875, 917 1,811,875 2,530, 833 533, 750 480, 792 457,917 
$1,000...... 3,799, 250 4,168,917 6, 437, 583 16, 231, 250 17,398, 500 19,024,083 
sLotalsiees, oe. 6,301, 996 6,711, 543 14,106,693 | 707,053,919 | 874,492,430 | 1,006,135, 818 
Specials— 
$15000..25.. 671,333 407, 667 3, 500 1,000 1,000 1,000 . 
$5,000 25.55. 16,307,500 7,209, 583 8,063, 750 10,000 10,000 10,000 
$50,000-..... 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 | 110,054, 167 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Specials.| 151,653,833 | 161,588,084 | 118,121,417 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Defunct Notes.. - - - - 89,6951 89, 660 


eee OO eee eee OO | | | 


Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 773,426,716 | 943,576,2331 1,078,988, 028 . 


eee =" 


1 Three-month average; not shown prior to October, 1944. The grand total is, however, twelve-month 
average. ‘ 
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Chartered Bank Notes.—The developments by which bank notes became 
the chief circulating medium in Canada in the period preceding the establishment 
of the Bank of Canada are described at pp. 900-905 of the 19388 Year Book. The 
main steps of this development that remained as permanent features of the system 
are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 30) of 1944. The authority 
for both seasonal expansion and additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained at p. 958. As a result 
of these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with 
those of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general 
public are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes 
together with Dominion or Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the 
banks as reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-45 


Nore.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 
p. 900 of the 1936 Year Book. 


CRE Ae MRS SP Ss * 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures Figures of Total 
Year wee 
Dominion 
Chartered 
or Bank of Per 
ro Gnade Total Amount3 Capitat 
Notes? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

153, 931, 898 26,314, 706 180, 246, 604 195,000, 000 20-63 
156, 254, 231 27,793, 500 184, 047, 731 198, 000, 000 20-55 
160, 209,051 28, 803 , 340 189,012,391 204, 000, 000 20-74 
161, 483, 696 30,003, 870 191, 487, 566 205, 000, 000 20°44 
144,178, 819 28, 812,059 172,990, 878 185, 000, 000 18:12 
U8 Ne a a dt rane a Se Ce 128, 881, 241 28,572,011 157, 453 , 252 167,000, 000 16-09 
Cy 2 eae Te ac Soin class reltae Wiskarc iate eave 120, 918, 577 28, 483, 686 149, 402, 263 158, 000, 000 15-03 
GS RNS io face line ahve rts aleiara Mee Gas 120, 624, 661 29,066,051 149, 690, 712 157, 000, 000 14-77 
HO Be Ua 7 ae 7 Rede 125, 119,382 30, 547, 720 155, 667, 102 163, 000, 000 15-18 
HOR Dat cheer ers eon tes alten oe sine hha 118, 512,334 47,288, 651 165,800,985 |} 169,000,000 15-58 
Meaty epee iers eaatote so anctonva/ aie ls, ialosaicte’s besahe 112,914, 641 66, 934, 958 179, 849, 599 182,000, 000 16-62 
PORE ORE eictae Dae ae eaieicrd acre eet 104, 211, 037 94, 876, 384 199, 087, 421 200, 000, 000 18-11 
MESS tren Sl utorts said sie salen svete sais TeCe wie lew os 93,978,355 109, 748, 030 203, 726,385 205, 000, 000 18-38 
BUS Aer crete) ter hoiete shee peities ana oe 88, 820, 636 129, 261, 655 218,082,291 216,000,000 19°17 
OAD Arte. NT NR? Me 128, 87,194,399 | 206,916,964 | 294,111,363 || 287,000,000 25-22 
IAN nm retaler tre Sefer satel as ciuiote ies aes 78,761,049 320, 037,329 398, 798,378 386,000, 000 30°54 
LEE 13 oe Sh ee a Oa ae 69, 502, 871 472,011,416 541, 514, 287 523,000,000 44-88 
BR yet eerie nero bo, oes ninllare, acld ce ite weeera 49,082,172 669, 998, 231 710, 080, 403 688, 000, 000 58-25 
Baa eM aor access ie aos ore areca tinfowas cya oetel's 37,056, 1875} 821,330, 660 858, 386, 847 835, 000, 000 69-73 
ara EMP SR SRE Gas fe er « ehadfcs cicioieteravuraiole es oy 28,636,1745} 940,911,000 969,547,174 951, 000, 000 78°47 


1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes of other chartered banks. 2 Total issue 


- less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 


3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of popu- 
lation as given at p. 127. 5 Gross note circulation only; notes of other chartered banks not available. 
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Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian gold reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have beeh held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the revaluation, 
as from the above date, is shown in the chart at p. 886 of the 1937 Year Book. The 
new data are now to be found under the item ‘‘Reserves”’ in the ‘‘Assets” section 
of Table ‘1, p. 9&4. As explained in footnote 2 of that table, under the Exchange 
Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada were trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the requirement that the Bank 
should maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and 
deposit liabilities in Canada was temporarily suspended. — 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes; 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, so 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


6.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-45 


Norr.—-Figures, to nearest million, supplied: by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves prior to Mar. 11, 
1935, include gold and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves not earmarked; since that date, they include notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Average Average Average Average 
Year of of Year of of 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
MOP Se ries CAs. ure ease. TO2NOOOROOO te 19 75000 OO0F S193 One eee era ee 225,000, 000 225,000, 000 
LOD Sibi PE an 187;,000,000°).. 194,000, 00018 1987.7 80s. Fn .y bn. ge 240,000, 000 240,000, 000 
TOD RP CE, hie eh rset ate. 193-000) 0001" 205; 000) COOSA ISSi scl enrcny sn sere 254,000,000 252,000,000 
LODGE Ss: Aer ep ee 191 00020008)" 212-0002 000E W193 Ot ote cracls © caters 269; 000, 000 268,000,000 
HOBO Brame rere tee vist tees 176, 000, 000 197000000 19408 ae ee we eee 289,000, 000 287,000, 000 
LOS Diy Rater rhe cere TESHOOOROOORIS 1825000 000M 194 ee =e an etter e as 313, 000, 000 308, 000, 000 
LOSI ERA hia ene 172, 000, 000 TSGSO00S00O" 1942 ror enen eran te 342,000, 000 340, 000, 000 
TIGER Termite, ees oe. cae iene ala 189,000,000 TOS 7000" 0005 | BIOAar ure cree ne cree 423,000, 000 413,000, 000 
TOS As tape Monee et caeant 201 0002000192203 5000; 0007 h1944 se. tare neeteniete 538, 000, 000 527,000, 000° 
ORY ak See an ee 2137 000. 00001 e 216; 000 000GIN 1945.) eee eater 603, 000, 000 593, 000, 000 
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Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that, henceforth, the chartered 
banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their 
deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against 
currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank except as 
affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada 


reserves in Subsection 1. 
a 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 


Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies since Confederation; there has been none since 1923. 


The Bank Act Revision of 1944.—According to statute the charters of the 
commercial banks in Canada are renewable every ten years and, at the same time, 
the Bank Act is revised. The revision of 1944 resulted in the following principal 
changes :— 


An important feature of the revision was the reduction in the par value of bank 


shares (Sect. 10) from $100 each to $10 each, the objective being to create a wider 


public distribution of such shares. 


The banks will now report annually to the Minister of Finance in a prescribed 
form their earnings and expenses, and such statistics will be published for the banks 
as a group (Sect. 53). Statutory effect was also given to the practical responsibility 
of the Minister with regard to inner reserves [Sect. 56(9)]. 


The note circulation privileges of the chartered banks have been further 
restricted by statutory limitation whereby the Canadian note circulation of any 
chartered bank, already limited to 25 p.c. of its unimpaired paid-up capital on and 
after Jan. 1, 1945, will gradually decline as che right to issue or re-issue notes in 
Canada on and after that date has been cancelled, and will disappear completely | 
after Jan. 1, 1950. Banks may not have outstanding in their own notes issued for 
circulation outside Canada an amount in excess of 10 p.c. of their paid-up capital 
(Sect. 61). 


The desire to enlarge facilities for loans to farmers and fishermen was made 
possible by provision for “intermediate” credits to farmers and fishermen to increase 
the efficiency of their operations or to add to the amenities of life on the farm 
(Sect. 88). The banks have expressed themselves as willing and anxious to facilitate 
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loans of this character, those to farmers to come within the scope of the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act (one provision of which is that the rate of interest must 
not exceed 5 p.c. per annum) and the Dominion Government, under the terms of 
that Act, will guarantee the banks against losses up to 10 p.c. of their aggregate 
loans so guaranteed. Certain other amendments were made to this Section designed 
to ensure somewhat greater facilities for other types of borrowers and to simplify 
the process of taking security under the Section. 


A statutory reduction was made in the maximum rate of interest or discount 
chargeable from 7 p.c. per annum to 6 p.c. per annum (Sect. 91). A proposal by 
the Minister of Finance that small loans might be made on the basis of an effective 
interest rate of 9% p.c. per annum—considerably less than half the rate small-loan 
companies were then charging on similar loans—was ultimately abandoned by the 
Minister in view of the criticisms offered in the Banking and Commerce Committee, 
and the opinion of bankers that they would be able to expand such loans without 
exceeding the 6 p.c. maximum.* 


The liability of banks in respect of balances in Canada unclaimed during 
a period of ten years will be transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for the pay- 
ment of a like sum to that institution (Sect. 92). Previously unclaimed balances 
were reported to the Minister of Finance, but remained the liability of the bank 
concerned. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 7 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 
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* The commercial banks have now entered the small and personal loans field in earnest and are building 4 


up substantial business along this line. Unfortunately, this business is not segregated from their general 


loans business so that no comparison of the field occupied by the commercial banks as compared with the | | 


small loans companies (see pp. 987-989) is possible, 
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divided into four groups, ‘“‘other assets” being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilicies to the 
public to total assets. The chart on p. 962 showing the division of ownership of 
assets is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circula- 
tion to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking 


in recent times. 


Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 


7-—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-45 


Norr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Figures 


for the years 1867-1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book, and for the years 1881-1915 at 
pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition. 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
to Liabilities to the Public 

S éar Shareholders Mi 

Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 

Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada in Canada Deposit! Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1916. 113,175,353] 112,989,541! 126,691,913) 428,717,781) 780,842,383) 1,418,035, 429] 1,596, 905, 337 
1917. 111, 637,755} 113,560,997} 161, 029, 606 468, 049, 790 928,271,838) 1,643, 203,020) 1, 866,228, 236 
1918 110, 618, 504] 114,041, 500) 198, 645, 254 587,342, 904 966,341,499] 1,912,395, 780}| 2, 184, 359, 820 
1919. 115,004, 960] 121,160, 774]| 218, 919, 261 621,676,065) 1,125,202, 403| 2,189,428, 885]| 2,495, 582, 568 
1920. 123,617,120) 128,756,690]| 228,800,379] 653,862,869] 1,239,308,076] 2, 438,079, 792|| 2,784, 068, 698 
1921. 129,096,339) 134,104,030) 194,621,710] 551,914,643) 1,289,347,063| 2,264,586, 736) 2,556, 454, 190 
1922. 125, 456,485) 129,627,270) 166,466, 109 502, 781, 234] 1,191,637,004] 2,120,997, 030} 2,364, 822, 657 
1923. 124,373,293} 126,441, 667}| 170,420, 792 623,170,930] 1,197,277,065| 2,107,606, 111] 2,374, 308,376 
1924. 122, 409, 504| 123,841,666) 166, 186,765 511,218,736] 1,198,246,414| 2,130,621, 760] 2, 438,771,001 
1925. 118, 831,327] 123,108, 366]| 165, 235, 168 531, 180, 578 1,269, 542, 584 2,221,160, 611} 2,532, 832,064 
1926. 116, 638, 254] 125,441, 700! 168,885,995) 553,322,935) 1,340,559,021) 2,277, 192,043]! 2,604, 601,786 
1927. 121, 666, 774| 130,320, 897|| 172, 100, 763 596,069,007} 1,399,062,201) 2,415, 132, 260|| 2,758,324, 713 
1928. 122, 839, 879| 134,087, 485]| 176,716,979] 677,467,295] 1,496, 608,451) 2,610,594, 865) 3,044,742, 165 
1929. 137, 269,085} 150, 636, 682) 178, 291,030 696,387,381] 1,479, 870,058] 2,696, 747, 857|| 3,215, 503,098 
1930. 144, 560,874] 160, 639, 246]| 159,341,085) 622,895,347) 1,427,569,716) 2,516, 611,587] 2,909, 530, 263 
1931. 144, 674, 853] 162,075,000) 141,969,350] 578,604,394) 1,437,976, 832) 2,422, 834, 828) 2,741, 554,219 
1932. 144,500,000} 162,000,000} 132, 165, 942 486,270, 764| 1,376,325, 128] 2,256,639, 530}| 2,546, 149,789 
1933. 144,500,000] 157,250,000! 130, 362, 488 488, 527,864] 1,378,497, 944] 2, 236, 841, 539) 2,517, 934, 260 
1934. 144,916,667) 132,604, 166) 135, 537,793 513,973,506) 1,372,817, 869) 2,274, 607,936) 2,548, 720, 434 
1935. 145,500,000] 132,750,000) 125,644,102} 568,615,373] 1,445,281, 247| 2, 426,760,923] 2, 667,950,352 
1936. 145,500,000} 133,000,000) 119, 507,306 618, 340, 561 1,518, 216,945) 2,614, 895, 597]| 2,855, 622, 232 
1937. 145,500,000] 133,750,000] 110,259,134] 691,319,545) 1,573, 654,555) 2,775, 530, 413) 3,025, 721, 653 
1938. 145,500,000) 133, 750,000)) 99,870,493 690,485,877) 1,630,481, 857) 2,823, 686, 934!| 3,056, 684, 905 
1939, 145,500,000} 133, 750,000)) 94,064,907 741, 733, 241] 1,699, 224,304) 3,060, 859,111) 3, 298,351,099 
1940. 145,500,000) 133,750,000) 91,134,378) 875,059,476} 1,646, 891,010) 3,179, 523,062) 3,411, 104,825 
1941. 145,500,000} 133,916,667] 81,620,753) 1,088, 198,370] 1,616, 129,007) 3, 464,781, 844) 3,711, 870, 680 
1942. 145,500,000} 135,083,333]| 71,743,242) 1,341,499,012) 1,644, 842,331) 3,834,335, 141) 4,102,355, 598 
1943. 145, 500,000} 136,750,000) 50,230,204) 1,619, 407,736) 1,864,177, 700) 4,592,336, 705] 4,849, 222, 532 
1944. 145,500,000} 136,750,000} 37,056, 187) 1,863,793,981| 2,272,573,361| 5,422,302, 978) 5,689, 443,095 
1945. 145,500,000] 136,750,000} 28,636,174) 1,986,075, 142) 2, 750,358,254) 6, 159,997,976] 6,438, 617, 676 


oe ee aah ee aA a IR Ea ra I SA 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 964. 
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7.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-45-conbluded 


ASSETS 

50) —| baits 

: Municipal elt 

Year pyrene Dominion and} Securities in ies 
Poreaie Provincial Canada and Total Total Total to To tal 

of Canada Government Public Securities Loans Assets? Agua 

Nistas Securities Securities . 
¥ Elsewhere 

$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

1916. 230,113, 831 4 29,717,007 117, 902, 686 = 1,135, 866,531] 1,839,286, 709]) 86-82 
1917. 265, 389, 567 4 131,078, 854 138,341, 125 ~ 1, 219,161,252} 2,111,559, 555)) 88-38 
1918. 351, 762, 841 4 162,821,026} 252,936,568 - 1,339, 660,669) 2,432,331,418] 89-81 
1919. 370,775,723 4) 214,621,625) 256,270,715 - 1,552,971, 202} 2,754, 568,118) 90-60 
1920. 367, 165,054 4 120,356,255) 210,826,991 - 1,935,449, 637| 3,064, 138, 843]) 90-86 
1921. 335, 081, 0324 166, 688, 146 156, 552, 503 - 1,781,184, 781] 2,841, 782,079] 89-96 
1922. 305, 522, 4254 198, 826,031 90, 131, 491 - 1,643,643,443] 2,638, 776,483] 89-62 
1923. 291,999,8794) 242,292,315 112,642,627}  401,792,2065| 1,606, 932,483) 2,648,773,986) 92-16 
1924. 266, 961,3304] 314,099,097 135, 597, 860 502,561,847] 1,546, 792,080} 2,701,427,011] 90-28 
1925. 259, 714,0434) 358,344, 887 147, 563, 292 565, 505, 647} 1,562,017,009] 2,789,619,061] 90-80 
1926. 252, 754,2684| 343,595, 936 127,765,375] 532,817,056) 1,682,379, 658] 2,864,019, 213), 90-94 
1927. 252,188,4474) 324,580,796 133,314, 843 520,971,402] 1,839,905, 275} 3,029,680,616) 91-04 
1928. 264, 804,2514) 333,837,004 124, 996, 823 522,628,208) 2,072,403,628} 3,323,163,195] 91-62 
1929. 261,625,1734) 341,744,572 104,209,024) 499,015,138} 2,279, 247,504] 3,528, 468,027] 91-13 
1930. 232,016,6164) 316,196,343) 101,585,131 471,637,542! 2,064, 597,746] 3,237,073, 853)| 89-88 
1931. 207,983,8574| 454,386,965 154, 829, 056 674,357,232! 1,764,088,477| 3,066,018,472)) 89-42 
1932. 206, 925,1034) 489,709, 241 150,891, 599 695,758,801) 1,582,667,313| 2,869,429, 779] 88-73 
1933. 209, 550,2854; 626,881,709 163, 834,318 841,151,958) 1,409,067,110) 2,831,393,641]) 88-93 
1934. 214,419,2804) 683,498, 403 139, 850, 099 866, 725,958] 1,378,683,071] 2,837,919,961) 89-81 
1935. 227 ,692,9526,7 860, 942, 292 137,764,626} 1,044,351, 653] 1,276, 430,825] 2,956,577, 704) 90-24 
1936. 240,596, 4476 1,074, 795, 141 161,879,725} 1,330,808,991} 1,140,557, 800} 3,144,506, 755) 90-81 
1937. 249,372, 7245] 1,118,893, 938 181,972,016} 1,426,371,394] 1,200,574, 223] 3,317,087,132] 91-22 
1938. 262,354, 5976! 1,143,040, 485 170,487,703} 1,439,666,822) 1, 200,692,605] 3,348, 708,580) 91-28 
1939. 279, 161,5396! 1,234,066, 994 179,924,335} 1,540,330, 246) 1,248,616,409} 3,591, 564, 586)) 91-84 
1940. 296, 877, 855®| 1,311, 641, 053 157,361,535} 1,579,467,048] 1,324,021, 841} 3,707,316,459] 92-01 
1941. 318, 039, 2235} 1,483,299, 697 149,467,128] 1,726,543,416] 1,403,181, 296} 4,008,381, 256), 92-60 
1942. 349,729,409) 1,806, 891,877 182,052,417) 2,073,471,530| 1,370,418, 799] 4,399, 820,746] 93-24 
1943. 422,561,3486| 2,404,756,734] 232,405,156) 2,713,939,940] 1,334,080,022) 5,148,458, 722) 94-19 
1944. 538, 206, 1876] 2,991,047,582) 283,417,399) 3,353,259, 736) 1,343,938, 364| 5,990,410, 887) 94-98 
1945. 604, 42,9288) 3,438, 830, 751 313,061,291) 3,857,534, 890} 1,505, 039,333] 6,743,217,134] 95-48 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada. 2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 3 Includes other assets. 4 Includes 
deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 5 First year reported. 6 Notes of, and deposits in, the 
Bank of Canada and specie. 7 'Ten-month average. 


8.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1932, 1941 and 1943-45 


Nortr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item 1932 1941 1943 1944 1945 
; ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash reserves against Canadian 

deposits (as per Table 6)..... 186,000,000 | 308,308,203 | 412,834,602 | 526,874,824 592, 867, 223 
Secured bank-note issue!l....... 2,000, 000 - - - - 
peer tee race Sey a sie ee Spee Rae 8,694,595 9,343, 542 

otes of other Canadian banks ; d , 859, 1,148,0 
Cheques of other banks...... 82,948,867 | 140,781,514 | 199,114,743 |f 222,305,178") 282, 805, 515° 
Deposits at other Canadian ; 

Danks iat eae oe eed ce oe 3,461,775 2,955, 155 2,503, 852 2,534, 265 2,616,417 
Gold and coin abroad......... 19, 089, 489 3,099,773 2,735, 447 2,636, 768 2,632,114 
Foreign currencies............. 16, 022,766 31, 607, 723 66,976,350 | 106,180, 869 96,418, 427 
Deposits at United Kingdom - 

banks sexts.c5 shcantsnese de eek § 9,383,994 39,912,495 55, 990, 635 42,353,724 41,065, 991 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 97,999, 358 150, 180, 183 156, 911, 232 181,249,668 | 192,180,650 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 965. 
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8.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1932, 1941 and 1943-45—concluded 
Item 1932 1941 1943 1944 1945 
; Securities— $ $ $ $ $ 
Dominion and Proyincial 
Government securities,.... 489,709,241 | 1,483,299, 697 | 2,404,756, 734 | 2,991,047,582 | 3,438, 830, 751 
Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities........... 150, 891, 599 149,467,128 | 232,405,156 | 288,417,399 313,061, 291 
Other bonds, debentures and 
SOS Meee eee oe kas 55,157, 961 93,776,591 76,778, 050 78,794, 755 105, 642, 848 
@ 
Call and Short Loans— 
F Nae Ansa, envisions estes 117,224,745 34,016, 605 34, 697, 849 62,428,611 129,871,551 
a bIGS Were ata ech tisreis tere cer ony s 84, 227, 574 44,380,973 80, 868, 655 99, 745, 985 108, 483,349 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
CINIMENtS se oes wee cee 34,386, 119 12, 500, 523 5, 505, 875 6, 223, 023 11,987,899 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school . 
GUStTiCteeee ns hiatal Beas 130, 567,792 82,982, 243 55, 862, 298 37,409, 437 22, 536, 443 
Other current loans and 
discounts.....,-...-..... 1,032,081, 481 | 1,090,765,472 | 1,052,702, 964 | 1,022,117,870 | 1,100, 493, 367 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 171,861,621 133,135,445 | 101,667,089 114, 202, 426 130, 510, 874 
Non-current loans............. 12,317,980 5, 400, 035 2,775, 292 1,811,012 1,155, 850 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
PNCWLISES ut cprcianuAcAn cose eters « 7,141,708 6, 829, 460 5, 113, 871 3, 667, 696 2,106,279 
Mortgages on real estate 
sold by the banks......... 6, 244, 908 3,516, 182 3,124, 855 2,453,173 2,146, 201 
Bank premises.............- 79,714, 603 70, 285, 504 66,705, 291 68,907,545 62,792,527 
Bank circulation redemp- 
AVOURMUNC Aste sinsteetea ontcare 6,721,355 4,674,712 3,696, 690 2,776,557 2,030, 754 
Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit as per - 
CONURG Reso reicen dinkes i iotohone teeta 48,671,585 94,522,777 | 113,289,929 | 113,887, 283 125, 296, 8386 
me All other assets... .6s...0- see 14, 520, 279 12,491,912 13,301,932 13, 690, 642 16,340, 485 
Totals, Assets.......... 2,869,429,7794| 4,008,381,256 | 5,148,458,722 | 5,990,410,887 | 6,743,217, 134 
f 1 That portion of the Central Gold Reserves earmarked for additional bank-note issue. After the 
of establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, the note issues of the chartered banks were severely restricted 


~ and gradually disappeared and this item is not in evidence after 1934. 
4 'T his total is not the exact sum of the individual items 


3 Not shown separately since August, 1944. 


2 Included in cash reserves. 


since the first two items in the column have been worked out to the nearest million only. 


9.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1932, 1941 and 1943-45 


f ~ Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
a i 
¥ Item 1932 1941 1943 1944 1945 
3 LIABILITIES TQ THE PUBLIC $ $ $ $ - 3 
¢ Notes in circulation........... 132,165, 942 81, 620, 753 50, 230, 204 37, 056, 187 28,636,174 
= Deposit Liabilities— 
a Government Deposits— 
; DOMINION, © ws shy dese ce 55,598,660 | 254,316,922 | 425,628,704 | 464,521,970 541,976,377 
P IPEOVANCIAUE eric rete isi 26,151,681 67, 252, 009 95,622,892 | 105,146,178 110,671,712 
% Public Deposits— 
TDASh0 a7 4¥0 bon pene are ieee see 0 486,270,764 | 1,088,198,370 | 1,619,407, 736 | 1,863,793,981 | 1,986,075, 142 
4 ARAN hee oie er. adi ceted ee = che 1,376,325, 128 | 1,616,129,007 | 1,864,177, 700 | 2,272,573, 361 | 2, 750,358, 254 
me OBRERE Gee ienideteet diels - - = 59,495, 0102 54,691,038 
+ OrOlentis es sian Mike ce lant 312,293,297 | 488,885,536 | 587,499,673 | 696,435, 818 716, 225, 453 
Inter-Bank Deposits— } 
E Cane ate Vasu. ee ve as 10, 694, 683 11, 482, 551 13, 242, 169 17, 700, 142 17,895, 061 
United Kingdom.......... 5, 131,001 21,471, 047 32, 405, 240 32,072, 586 36, 859, 630 
Other....... se eee reece eee 49,732,341 29, 745, 553 40,792,612 58, 721, 002 63,326, 006 
Totals, Deposit Liabilities... .| 2,322,197,555 | 3,527,480,995 | 4,678,776,726 | 5,530,796,708 | 6,278,078, 673 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 966. 
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9.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1932, 1941 and 1943-45—concluded 


Item 1932 1941 1943 1944 1945 


$ $ $ 3 $ 


Canadian currency (estimated)} 1,955,000,000| 3,017,000,000| 3,962,000,000| 4,686,000,000) 5,878, 000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated). . 367,000,000; &10,000,000| 716,000,000; 844,000,000} 900,000,000 


Totals, Note ,and Deposit 


ILisbilitiesse iste week 2,454,363,497 | 3,609,101,748 4,729,006,930 5,567,852,895 | 6,306, 714, 847 
Advances under the Finance 
CE ee rare es 37,352, 667 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other Liabilities to the Public- 
Bills payable...........¢.0... 1,579, 945 fe Us AY 


8,070 
Letters of credit outstanding. 48,671,585 94,522,777 | 118,289,929 | 113,887,283 125, 296, 836 
Liabilities not included under 


foregoing heads............ 4,182,095 8, 238, 085 6, 925, 673 7,702,917 6, 605, 993 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PA ALIO Cer eienenciterans cote 2,546,149,789 | 3,711,870,680 | 4,849,222,532 | 5,689,443,095 | 6,438, 617,676 
LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS Rare 
Capitals ese ica ceiocumeniee 144, 500,000 145, 500,000 145, 500, 000 145, 500,000 145, 500, 000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 162, 000, 000 133, 916, 667 136, 750, 000 136, 750, 000 136, 750, 000 


Grand Totals, Liabilities...| 2,852,649,789 | 3,991,287,347 | 5,131,472,532 | 5,971,693,0952| 6,720,867,676 


1 Deposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 

2 Four-month average; not shown prior to September, 1944. The grand total is, however, twelve-month . 

over. 3 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 7 because of the inclusion here of inter- 
ank deposits. 


16.—Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-45 


Notre.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 

Vicar Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 

—-———__—_—_—__——| Deposit Deposit 

Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 

p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 

LOD Pte eee ine Rone LOR een Scene Cran 9-8 10:1 21-3 67-2 
1 Ai Ge IPSs aE SM ee a See ed eee ALA aa 9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
1928 6 ete etme, Ss ia te etn Mls Cy ete ee ea 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
JO 2G canted ec ataR Saeee Me cicdaeNties SRC OR URN care 8-3 9-2 16-6 75-6 
JOSQAR Samrat tte catencus eae eet sede cttoe: © 8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
uD Nes ie da i SA rel ere mR ca ae ve TR RA 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
OB eee AG Vel AC ede f Daca My ay tric Rear Nhe 8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
LOSS eee pee eee |e aren Ieee eee e 9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
LOGS Fecha RO aie bron fare CN ea eR tee.) Oe 10-2 10-3 35°3 56-0 
ght Yo su Bee weipagad eS pein ais os Avan Wage Me 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
DOB Gere eect tener eet SMe ava Stemned wel Tm 10-2 10:0 47-7 40-9 
IIS. 9 oe Tipp esi’ Ak ae ale Meh oe 3. ne eee 10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 
LOS Sie eine pe Oe a eee ed oben Deana ce ek oe 10:5 10-3 48-1 40-1 
1930 area ee sts CaP en wey eta ene yeaa oe 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
WY CR io ol wed I EDS ie Bah aaa ol ie) rene MTS 10-6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
TOA Retort sta tae ie ens aD gy ome con aly AB 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 
1 OA eolstaban esac rte Tat nth et a NY ARH cro blOO ie as 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
1948 CE NaS Se oehutoleestina Nex aise ete oie BR eet ea 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
by are rien Sy Pan rat a plevegta e SiS = Te kee 11-8 11-2 60-2. . 24-1 
1945, SAU teen est anes Soe the ee emer 11-4 11:0 61-2 23-9 


1 Supplied by the Bank of Canada. . 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1944, deposits and loans are required to be classified each year according 
to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan. Table 11 shows deposits in Canadian 
currency and in currencies other than Canadian. 
11.—Deposits, According to Size and Currency, in Chartered Banks in Canada, as at 

Oct. 31, 1945 


Nore.—Figures of deposits in Canadian currency only for earlier years will be found in the corresponding 
table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Class and Deposits in Class and Deposits in Currencies 
Amount of Deposit Canadian Currency Amount of Deposit Other Than Canadian 
Deposits Payable on No. $ Deposits Payable on No. $ 

Demand— Demand— 
$1,000 or less............ 591,978 166,334, 259)/ $1,000 or less........... : 1, 290 431,108 
$1,000 to $5,000......... 133,301] 288,962,383] $1,000 to $5,000......... 465 1, 225, 561 
$5,000 to $25,000......... 34,908; 343,971,581] $5,000 to $25,000........ 302 3,743,548 
$25,000 to $100,000...... 6,702} 307,218,102) $25,000 to $100,000...... 116 6,926,971 
Over $100,000........... 2,450) 1, 159,844,848) Over $100,000........... 65 35, 220, 582 
Adjustment items!...... - 30, 636, 240)| Adjustment items!...... - 7,265, 749 

Motels iiss s eee 769,339) 2,296,967, 413 TOtaso coke oa 25208 54,813,519 
Deposits Payable After Deposits Payable After 

Notice— Notice— 
$15000 or less? .7.. 0400. ¢5e 4,968,655} 862,261,212! $1,000 orless........... 158 26, 944 
$1,000 to $5,000......... 584,182) 1,142,894,098) $1,000 to $5,000......... 18 45,798 
$5,000 to $25,000........ 59,971; 496,976,622) $5,000 to $25,000........ 3 21, 269 
$25,000 to $100,000...... 3,085} 183,405, 289]) $25,000 to $100,000...... 1 31,567 
Over $100,000........... 819} 347,798,839] Over $100,000.......... 1 330, 750 
Adjustment items!...... - 8, 287, 902|) Adjustment items!...... - Nil 

Totals es Gee 5,616,712] 2,991,623,962 Dotalsv porta 181 456,328 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, ete. 
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CHEQUE PAYMENTS 969 
ER a Mer ce 


12.—Loans, According to Class, Made by Chartered Banks in Canada, and Out- 


standing as at Oct. 31, 1943-45 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


a a a es 
ee SSS ee 


of relatively minor proportions. 


Class of Loan 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ 
PFO ANCL POVEMMINEN Ge cc Rete aoe Loe hee ae 5,322,470 5, 358, 057 11,484, 285 
Municipal government and school district................65-. 48,006, 438 33, 236,575 20,219, 900 
Agricultural— 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers............ 49, 829,095 57, 685, 220 71,277,960 
Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants. 245,923,181 209,280,135 109, 526, 961 
OPUS CAIOOMUTAL: (eps ment oe ie cree das 295,752,276 | 266,965,355 180,804,921 
Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 
J SCS ES RS wee aaa ae Sh gO eT age aE aN 39, 447, 194 56, 813, 397 130,617,338 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions............. 27,089, 437 27,615,373 34, 182, 234 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
not otherwise classified... 0.00.0... 0c. ecccceccccceucs 300, 024, 759 125, 033, 226 172, 542,182 
OtHIS SH inaneiales Seem. cstee waa akee eet ean Ts, cats 166,561,390 | 209,461,996 337,041, 754 
Merchandising, wholesale and POET Ne oie Re ge me ds EEN 100,044,572 | 122,199,056 153, 883, 437 
Manufacturing—dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products 
CUSUYES RETO) fe ea oi aR V AA, RSM aaa aay SRE RP a ROS Ox fee eed 43,425, 645 52, 839, 841 61,445, 295 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions..................... 259,377,198 | 201,576,162 189, 210, 529 
NY Nea Yip eh Rr ne iene JR Poae Nigh 2 ea OE Na Ra RS 9, 967,090 12,731, 923 11,472,036 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 8,314, 336 11,558,311 11,445, 196 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 13,392, 496 6,317, (Or 7, 823, 631 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 45,505, 354 39,047,702 47,578,121 
Charitable, religious and educational institutions—churches, 
Parishes hosprtals vet@ sk cs acc chee ona ee ee es i 7,692,424 6, 243 , 283 6,388, 526 
UCP ON EAL oes iar hak We ha HAE choo es 74, 424, 403 82,032,417 100, 369, 928 
Grands, Totals? 20 cae oe ce 1,077,786,092 | 1,049,568,435 | 1,139,467,559 


Cheque Payments.—The great bulk of monetary transfers in Canada and 
most other countries is made through the banks, payments in notes and coin being 
It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of our business 
transactions are financed by cheques. It follows that the amount of the cheques 
paid through the banks and charged to deposit accounts is widely used as a measure 
of the volume of financial transactions. 


Statistics regarding these payments were formerly secured through the clearing 
houses or meeting places for representatives of the various banks in the principhl 
cities and towns. There, they daily presented for payment the notes of other 
banks and the cheques drawn on other banks which had been cashed at their 
branches. The first clearing house was established at Halifax, N.S., in 1887. 
To-day, clearing houses are operating in 33 leading Canadian cities. 


Bank Debits.—The statistics of bank clearings, the publication of which has 
been discontinued in Canada, have one great fault as a means of estimating the 
aggregate amount of cheque payments within Canada and, through it, the volume 
of business transactions. It records only dealings between two separate banks, 
ignoring cheque payments completed within one bank. These inter-banks pay- 
ments have become relatively less important during the last twenty-five years with 
the number of separate banks declining from 18 in 1923 to 10 in 1931, at which 
standing it has remained. 
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These considerations led to an agreement by which the Canadian Banker’s 
Association secured, from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the 
amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing 
house centres of Canada. 


Reflecting the active economic conditions occasioned by six years of war, the 
cheques cashed by the banks reached a historical maximum during 1945. The 
transactions of 1944, the preceding high point, were exceeded by nearly 13 p.c. 
The advance was continuous year by year from 1938 to 1945, the gain over the 
pre-war period having been 121 p.c. While statistics of cheques cashed have been 
collected since 1924, it is evident that the standing of 1945 was greater than in 
any other year. The transactions of this nature amounted to $46,670,000,000 in 
1929, the culmination of the last major economic cycle, about 32 p.c. less than the 
$68,385,000,000 recorded for 1945. . : 


The average of six strategic factors, indicating the trend of economic conditions 
was greater in 1945 than in any other year. Five indexes used in this connection 
rose to a higher position than in 1944. 

The advance in cheques cashed in 1945-over 1938 was general in each of the 

five economic areas. The percentage gain in the Prairie Provinces during the last 
two years over the pre-war period was pronounced. The total in 1945 at 
$11,562,000,000 was nearly 153 p.c. greater than in 1938. The relative importance 
of the Prairie Provinces in this respect rose from 14-8 p.c. in 1938 to 16-9 p.c. in 1945. 


13.—Cheques Cashed at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual 
Centres, 1941-45 


Norse.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
PT li fax: stad eae ores ree are §32, 366, 368 601, 963,388 672, 762, 400 707, 345, 558 850, 393, 003 
ME OnctOmiite cress te aceon ae ecererens 154, 748, 067 184, 165, 605 207 , 076, 041 231, 547, 502 257,723,155 
Saint John. 2 sce 258, 597, 717 289, 607, 897 363,924,420] 388,767,904 445,474,600 
Totals, Maritime Provinces. 940,712,152} 1,075,736,890| 1,248,762,861| 1,327,660,964| 1,553,590, 758 
Quebec— 
Montrealee. emt etnee 9, 904, 907, 872/11, 392, 049, 905] 13, 761, 657, 086/15, 441, 044, 068/17, 486, 992, 168 
Quebec sean cee cease esas 1,050,000, 221] 1,231, 242,129) 1,476,503, 724) 1,633,078,085) 1,648,626, 349 
Sherbrooke; x05: sasioewenies 113, 758, 487 127, 801, 593 135, 720, 215 148, 165, 207 173, 714, 466 
Totals, Quebec.......000-- 11,068, 666, 58012, 751, 093, 627/15, 373, 881, 025]17, 222, 287, 360/19, 309, 332, 983 
Ontario— j 
Brantiordsvie< skies sore ace aes 163,477,014 208,615, 177 232,033, 285 239,304,256) 253,506,245 
Chatham. jcscssevees es vacur 124,725,615 119, 967, 266 132, 107, 887 144, 553,172 171, 783, 508 
Fort William.......2.0..000- 110,017,118 122,471,043 131, 640, 784 168, 928,365 171, 655, 637 
Hamilton ss sencxiesinecetask 1,105,198, 410] 1,311,159, 162] 1,331, 492,619] 1,375, 804,380) 1,360,759, 670 
Kingston: oss. cs ote eke nee 105, 513, 274 136, 325, 283 155, 048, 257 166, 553, 903 179, 185, 124 
Kitchener.......ccecessccoes 218, 414, 890 261, 214, 568 277, 983, 952 288, 161, 663 324, 490, 838 
AION CONS. Roe ce wees Geek 497, 464, 748 543, 181, 606 594, 565, 226 667, 833, 039 819, 218, 952 
OE awa ete ae aacmunen cee 3,334, 459,483] 6,306, 952,488] 7,041,856,827| 7,702,608,563) 7,810,891, 068 
Peterborough. ........ee2.00- 114, 549,341 141,611, 607 148, 557, 997 149, 188,780 166, 315, 914 
St. Catharines.............. 140,738,966! 243 , 221,277 263,819,718 246, 493, 553 241,951,191 ‘a9 
Sarnia ieenae ealeses eee coer 105, 820, 585 132,311, 935 164,342,335 185, 769, 583 231,195,323 
SUd DUP ee seicateaecns caer eteeie 96, 812,765 104, 074, 081 103, 585, 400 112, 651,722 127. 466, 405 
TGLONtO Ws kee cee cies eee ... | 11,354, 826, 471111, 540, 621, 984)13, 091, 307, 830)14, 445, 952, 616/18, 760, 599, 503 
Windsormecuesso cs ae eeten 742, 770, 161 964, 436,773] 1,013,360,025} 1,009, 140, 966 924° 342, 237 
Totals, Ontario..........0. 18, 214, 788, 841}22, 136, 164, 250}24, 681, 702, 142)26, 902, 944, 561/31, 543, 361, 615 


1Eight-Month figure only. First reported May, 1941 
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13.—Cheques Cashed at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual 
Centres, 1941-45—concluded 


Clearing-House Centre 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prairie Provinces— 
Brandon gy anise ase 54, 553, 907 68, 833, 401 78,328, 898 90, 136, 926 90, 943,819 
Cal pany ictcactrcsicinn cbc 923, 982, 846 948,012,956} 1,201, 421,721) 1,498,387,721| 1,523,535, 631 
AMON TONG 2 ase towne e Gales 620,645,790] 725,037,893} 988,229,423) 1,060,248,757| 1,165,857, 185 
Methbridves, occ. cele ccecc 67, 723, 576 79,005, 926 95, 167,384 116, 810,111 18, 733, 308 
Medicine Hat............... 42,537,323 47, 557,340 59,430, 281 66, 030, 272 65, 280, 363 
MOOSE: TS wihcs io. os aerer cece 103,732,088} 110,843,446) 140,275,534, 169,470,394] 173,806,127 _ 
Prince Albert................ 45, 346, 563 54, 803, 986 59,218,070 81,775, 325 84, 699, 682 
er nae et Soa 561, 116, 037 635, 557, 561 776, 839, 850} 1,155, 180,243] 1,111,542, 712 
SASkatOOne. was eee 160, 689, 954 179, 836, 046 208, 744, 991 264, 083,618 291,705,073 
Winnipeg. ioe eens com oie alk 4,011,316, 943) 3,872,888,067| 5,592,307,440) 6,986,366, 445] 6, 936, 069, 331 


Totals, Prairie Provinces, - 


British Columbia— 


| | | | | 


New Westminster........... 110,025,696] 138,131,490] 153,522,022} 175,523,212) 199,961,938 
I ORCOUV EDS © Sci icia bajanys #5 x 1,905,071, 855) 2,222, 168,311) 2,636,094,977| 3,059, 154,952) 3,615,095, 540 
NMECUCTIAL odds scare Neen oe Sus 412,047,033} 480,583,012} 507,788,108) 500,943,546} 601,306,096 
Totals, British Columbia..| 2,427, 144,584] 2,840,882, 813] 3,297,405,107] 3,735,621,710| 4,416,363, 574 
Grand Totals..... soeotion 39, 242,957,184) 45,526, 254, 202/53, 796, 714,727 | 60,676,954, 407| 68,384,813, 161 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—The statistics in column 2 of Table 14 represent, for 
the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada was established), 1941 and 1943 to 1945, 
the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered banks together 
with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. For 1929 (before the establishment 
of the Bank of Canada) they represent the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and 
coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part of their deposits in the Central Gold 
Reserves not required aaa their note issues. 


14.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1941 
and 1943-45 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 


gainst Total Total Total 
Bank Year | Ganadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal.............c.00008 1929 86,400,000 | 130,941,236 | 581,302,970 913, 759, 043 
1935 65, 400, 000 349,672, 401 266, 878,000 766, 144, 449 
1941 91,227,000 512, 633, 996 317,004,071 || 1,044, 850, 338 
1943 113, 365, 000 749, 289,581 298,613,165 || 1,294,063, 425 
1944 152, 163,000 888, 358, 483 288,739,608 || 1,463,971, 405 
1945 155,694,000 | 1,028,777,079 | 320,982,087 || 1,647,636, 170 
Bank of Nova Scotia...............- 1929 18, 400, 000 44,107,378 | 172,881,551 275,257, 022 
1935 33, 400, 000 103, 828, 021 110, 217, 442 277,368, 870 
1941 25,007,000 138, 182,365 125, 435, 299 356, 254, 715 
1943 32. 375, 000 199, 768, 732 126, 553, 699 454,173,434 
1944 35, 408,000 239, 209, 902 135, 997, 990 522,964,177 
39,710,000 | 281,311,595 |} 159,462,363 594, 926,370 
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14.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1941 
and 1943-45—concluded ~¢ 


EE ae 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Baniwol -Loronto ws cee estes 1929 8,700,000 17,633,621 89, 012, 432 134, 485, 442 


1935 11,000, 000 43,941, 167 51,748, 891 121, 582,723 
1941 19,976,000 79, 664, 947 64, 129, 147 180, 458, 672 
1943 21,974,000 | 124,128,369 62,770, 631 228,714, 679 
1944 31,218,000 | 160,907, 662 58, 691, 985 271, 215, 993 
1945 34,394,000 | 190,060,578 66, 689, 428 314,191,547 


Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 1929 1, 200, 000 10, 203, 136 33, 956, 608 54, 648, 363 
1935 2,400, 000 20,044, 145 18, 463, 790 48,383, 082 
1941 5,971,000 28,506, 160 18, 835, 634 60, 189, 668 


1943 8,270,000 49, 160, 725 18, 570, 968 83, 469, 007 
1944 10, 458, 000 64,291, 106 19,559,042 103, 246, 904 
1945 13, 047, 000 75, 306, 666 23, 220, 529 120, 548, 822 


Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1929 40,000, 000 86,446,466 | 498,345,544 737,542,966 
1935 46, 500, 000 206, 399, 787 253,387,099 585,971, 609 
1941 54, 235, 000 313,516, 468 291,068, 660 758, 507, 529 
1943 78,008,000 499,481,739 279, 002, 887 973, 848,715 
1944 99 , 250, 000 626, 705, 008 275,643,982 || 1,125, 254, 661 
1945 116,870,000 | 725,688,510 | 290,846,428 || 1,252,362, 957 


Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1929 38,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062,764 949, 919, 252 
1935 42,000,000 | 192,962,019 | 379,979, 253 750,717,195 
1941 68,599,000 | 427,322,930 | 361,059,239 || 1,042,397,616 
1943 96,764,000 | 708,460,233 | 344,694,693 || 1,377,885, 201 
1944 118,133,000 | 882,252,832 | 359,279,825 || 1,634, 474,340 
1945 134,605,000 | 993,034,484 | 399,083,314 || 1,811, 296,321 


Domiiion Bak. iigsstesees «cass 1929 7,700,000 20,378, 753 99, 205, 694 150, 976, 559 
1935 8,300, 000 36,766, 116 62,975, 908 126, 554, 150 
1941 13, 610, 000 51,360, 669 79,571,334 166, 694, 489 
1943 19,592,000} 106,118,235 69, 530, 733 222,719,891 
1944 25,076,000 | 186,092,959 69, 123, 864 258,058,097 
1945 30,014,000 | 160,663, 455 75, 842, 878 296, 836, 249 


Banque Canadienne Nationalc....... 1929 4, 400,000 39, 444, 192 90,376,497 155, 406,098 
“ 1935 8,300,000 49,179,738 54,918, 167 128, 034, 699 

1941 14, 463, 000 75,017,279 59,705, 561 167,131, 763 

1943 19,553,000 | 130,560,762 50,744, 909 221, 646, 620 

1944 24,652,000 | 169,260,772 54, 475, 871 270, 164, 970 

1945 32,092,000 | 190,293,060 69,077, 946 313, 284, 691 


Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1929 7,300, 000 21,818,113 96, 859, 437 148, 644, 987 
1935 7,700,000 | - 36,690,525 75, 599, 203 137, 764, 752 
1941 13, 429, 000 88,029,511 81, 668, 421 206, 010, 692 
1943 21,031,000 | 134,965,331 79,073, 928 262, 987,005 
1944 28,096,000 | 173,510, 623 77,531, 437 309, 868, 975 
1945 , 33,346,000 | 195,306,534 96, 288, 029 358, 048, 504 


Weyburn Security Bank?............. 1929 200, 000 1,165, 832 3,178, 206 §, 349, 160 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 19293 100, 000 358,012 197,405 4,437,434 
1935 609, 000 4,867,734 2, 263,072 14,056, 175 
1941 1,791,000 12,309,091 4,703,930 25,885,775 
1943 1, 903, 000 12,011, 233 4,524,409 28,950, 745 
1944 2,421,000 12,670,389 4,894,760 31,191,365 
1945 3,095,000 17,092,929 3,546,331 34,090, 503 


———_— 


TOGAIS & oh og ees se eee ee 19293 | 212,000,000 | 499,015,138 |2,279, 247,504 || 3,528,468, 027 
1935 215,600,000 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 || 2,956,577, 704 
1941 308,308,000 |1,726,543,416 |1,403,181,296 || 4,008,381, 257 


1943 412,835,000 |2,713,939,940 |1,334,080,022 || 5,148,458, 722 q 


1944 526,875,000 |3,353, 259,736 |1,343,938,364 5,990, 410,887 

1945 592,867,000 |3,857,534,890 |1,505,039,333 || 6,743,217, 134 

fae ATA ake ae ASE EST Ph SE SSS Sacer ER ec STE ee 

1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also text immediately preceding this 

table. 2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 3 Four-month averages; 

bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
averages for all banks. ! 
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15.—Principal and Total Liabilities of oitie cee Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1941 and 
1943-4 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank 


Bank of 


Bank of 
Scotia 


Bank of 


Montreal. . 


Nova 


eer eer esreos 


Toronto... 


Provincial Bank 
of Canada.....:.. 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


~ Royal Bank of 


COenedamr Nesey 20 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 


Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 


Canad 


Bank! 


Ue ssi eyslte oie s 


Fee ees sees oe 


Year 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 
1935 
1941 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1929 


Notes in 
Circulation 


“f 
44, 588, 405 
29, 849, 273 
18, 938, 681 
11, 004, 197 
8,770, 833 

7, 067, 683 


15, 956, 549 
10,771, 142 


33,352, 567 
25,348, 088 
15, 862, 163 
10, 464, 306 
7,483, 844 
5, 951, 853 


41,105, 812 
30, 894, 509 
22,129,099 
14,039, 421 
10, 252, 560 
7,742, 985 


7,994, 871 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 974. 


Deposit Liabilities 


3,061,797 
2,957, 607 
21,538,474 
34,613, 984 
38,327, 952 
44,765,397 


1,058, 293 
1,914, 259 
14, 387, 903 
23, 813, 865 
28, 402, 924 
33, 437, 709 


425,790 
245, 491 
3,317,777 
4,201, 268 
5, 867, 589 
7,023, 998 


11,530, 442 
14, 619, 635 
66, 295, 977 


i 87,080, 927 


95,035, 197 


23,341, 461 
14, 668, 783 
62, 459, 241 
113, 227, 578 
130, 358, 216 


147, 554,397 


1,890, 531 
1,343, 678 
13, 480, 457 
20,655, 165 
24,601, 509 
26, 596, 644 


3,117, 266 
1,653, 758 
10, 760, 121 
14, 209, 723 
18, 186, 869 
24, 563, 045 


4,484, 691 
3,757, 551 
29,539, 121 
47,717, 792 
56, 797, 922 
62,002, 499 


138, 064 


255, 562, 266 
42,296, 216 


107,612, 958 
97,065, 461 
128, 723,031 


239, 763, 242 
115, 948, 289 


110,927,178 
106, 821, 368 
149, 933, 269 
189, 051, 656 
227, 432,798 
267, 764, 839 


4,415, 648 


| — — ——.s | fs 


8,270,796 
11,155, 101 
10,334, 321 


53, 207, 388 
10, 233, 069 
10, 979, 596 
14,949, 930 
18, 866,975 
21,031,368 


33, 889, 308 


25, 292,090 


Liabilities 


to Share- 
holders 


Total 
Liabilities 


$ 


70, 446, 677 
74, 000, 000 


$ 


908, 926,178 
764,351, 694 


75, 000, 000)|1,042,636,864 
75, 000, 000)/1,291,205,412 
75, 000, 000)/1,461,056,947 
75, 000, 000)/1,644,374,047 


30,000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36,000, 000 


14, 127, 164 
15, 000, 000 
15, 166, 666 
18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


5, 500, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


55, 343, 749 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


272,704, 813 
276, 534, 562 
354, 705, 789 
452,379, 006 
521, 267, 098 
592, 507, 194 


132, 734, 214 
120, 647, 696 
177, 248, 593 
227, 692, 561 
269, 995, 667 
312, 461, 945 


54, 146, 698 
48,052, 045 
59, 856, 650 
83, 120, 450 
102,674,119 
119, 828, 249 


731, 593, 634 
584, 120, 623 
754,732,015 
969, 553, 402 


50, 000, 000)/1, 120,756,466 
50, 000, 000)/1 247,138,372 


68, 142, 960 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


15, 638, 582 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


12,598, 742 
12, 000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


774, 560 


944,796, 101 
748, 444, 778 


1,039,197,648 
1,374,533 ,288 
1,630,586 ,822 
1,806,882,175 


150,041, 996 
125, 952, 174 
165, 708,770 
221,739, 145 
256, 941,539 
295, 590, 782 


153, 806, 492 
127,372,211 
166, 482, 147 
220, 820, 779 
269, 063, 320 
311,954,331 


146, 916,789 
136, 675,412 
204, 855, 413 
261,512, 239 
308, 214, 905 
356, 125, 943 


6, 258, 719 
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15.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, 1941 and 
1943-45—concluded 


——————————————————————————————_—_—__ _ EE 


Deposit Liabilities fetes 
Notes in Sot eget Total 
Bank Year | Circulation! Govern. Tite | ORS | Liabilities 
ment Public Bank 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Barclays Bank 
(Canada):....ss: 19292 108, 607 Nil 493, 097 2, 844, 367 1,000, 000 4,449, 695 
! 1935 289, 337 138, 598 6, 196,018 5, 078, 168 2,250,000) 14,049, 157 
1941 527,783 4,083,941) 14,040,831 3,931,114 2,250,000)) 25, 863, 458 
1943 546, 907 4,355,693} 16,169,431 4,720,678 2,250,000) 28,916, 250 
1944 401, 680 4,761,778| 18,187, 604 4,224,173 2,250,000\) 31,186,212 
1945 202, 085 4,536,331] 21,042, 460 4,529, 209 2,250,000) 34,004, 638 
TotalSscscc. es 19292 | 178,291,030] 102,352, 044/2,594,395,813| 140,477,064) 287,905,767 3,903,408,865 


1935 | 125,644,102] 64,791, 170|2,361,969,753| 49,098,624) 278,250, 000)2,946,200,352 
1941 81,620,755| 321,568, 931/3,143,212,913) 62,699,151| 279,416, 666 3,991,287,347 
1943 50,230,204] 521,251,596/4,071,085,109) 86,440,021) 282,250, 000)/5,131,472,532 
1944 37,056,187| 569,668,148] 4,852,634,830/ 108,493,730) 282,250, 000)5,971,693,095 
1945 28,636,174] 652,648, 089|5,507,349,887| 118,080,697) 282,250, 000)6,720,867,676 


I eee nT AEISaI casi ssnDEENSGRINSTNEEE STEIN 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 2 Four-month averages; bank com- 
rihreky te a in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages for 
all banks. 


| 


Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 
of general business. 


*, 
iia! 


oS 


16.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1940-45 


Nore.—The figures in this table in previous issues were not strictly comparable. The net profits of 
all banks for the years 1940-45 inclusive, are now shown after deductions for pension funds, bank premises, 
write-offs and all taxes. 


TPE er Cae 


a aaa 


1940 1941 1942 


aut e 
" . 


Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 


$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Bank of Montreal........... 2,935, 941 8 2,937,026 8 2,783,018 8-6 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,491,330 12 1, 480, 602 12 1,400, 262 12-10 
Bank of Toronto............ 1,044, 549 10 1,121,556 10 964, 729 10 
Provincial Bank of Canada. 241, 084 6 241,434 6 231,013 6-5 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,402,203 8 2,409, 158 8 2,327,348 8-6 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 2,901, 894 8 2,810, 928 8 2,675, 123 8-6 
Dominion Bank............ 723, 788 10 704, 322 10 665, 990 10-8 
Banque Canadienne : 

Nationale gronccceee cee 687, 589 8 686,351 8 651, 815 8-6 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 811,017 10 . 722,190 10 686, 149 10-8 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 1 = 2 = 1 - 

Yotals, Net Profits.......| 18,289,395 = 13,113,567 = 12,385,447 - 


rf | | rn fo D i 


1 Not reported. 
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16.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1940-45—concluded 


a a ag i 
—"—“oOOOOe—eoeo—e—e—e——aOonmanTyTo0a0anama00mn9DaRR eo 


1943 1944 1945 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 2,802, 834 6 2,694,300 6 2, 934, 681 6 

Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,252, 962 10 1,045, 4202 10 1,304, 497 10 

Bank of Toronto............ 829, 807 10 996, 271 10 935, 137 10 

Provincial Bank of Canada.. 210, 069 5 208, 542 5 239, 960 5 

Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,044,334 6 2,046, 972 6 2,195, 527 6 

Royal Bank of Canada...... 2, 656, 289 6 2,532, 183 6 3, 098, 847 6 

Dominion Bank............ 659, 249 8 665, 974 8 653, 241 8 
Banque Canadienne 

INAGION AIG U5 Wee pe deccare ene 601, 266 6 471,027 6 478,073 6 

Imperial Bank of Canada... 686, 934 8 695, 336 8 701, 445 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada)... . 1 - 1 - 1 - 

Totals, Net Profits.......| 11,743,744 - 11,356,025 = 12,541, 408 = 

1 Not reported. 2 Ten months only, due to change in Bank’s fiscal year end. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 7, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1916, and in Table 17, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dec. 31, 1944, the total stood at 3,087 (exclusive of 132 branches and 


3 sub-agencies in other countries) the reduction having resulted from the closing 


of some unprofitable branches, and also from contractions brought about by war- 
time conditions. By Dec. 31, 1945, the total had increased to 3,106 (excluding 
131 branches and 3 sub-agencies outside Canada). 


17.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dee. 31, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1940, 1941 and 1943-45 


Province 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 19201 | 19261 | 1930! | 19401 | 19411 | 19431 | 19441 | 19451 


No No No No No No. No No No No No 

P. HE. Island....... Nil 9 10 41 28 28 25 25 23 23 23 
Nova Scotia....... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 131 126 126 126 

ew Brunswick.... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 96 93 93 94 
@uebec. v.55)... 0... 12 137 196 | 1,150 | 1,072 | 1,183 | 1,083 | 1,085 | 1,041 | 1,042 1,045 
Ontarios..s.<3 026... 100 349 549 | 1,586 | 1,326 | 1,409 | 1,208 | 1,207 | 1,092 | 1,091 1, 098 
Manitoba.......... Nil 52 95 349 224 239 162 159 148 148 148 
Saskatchewan...... y 30 87 591 427 447 233 229 213 213 214 
Alberta............ “f 424 269 304 172 170 163 164 168 
British Columbia... 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 193 180 180 184 
Yukon and N.W.T.| Nil Nil 3 3 3 4 5 5 5 7 6 


Totals......... 128 G47 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,311 | 3,300 | 3,084 | 3,087 | 3,106 


4 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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18.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and’ 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1945 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 621 in 1945, including 3 outside Canada. 


lea Si Nova Ne 


Ww ; . a 
Bank Tsand Scotia «| Rrunsanck Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba 

No No No No. No No 
Bankot Montreal: 0.1 senelascams erent 1 12 13 98 170 25 
Bankcot Noval scotians vee ten. cues oes 8 35 33 19 111 6 
Banleokel oronto eee eeiee eres oe eee Nil Nil Nil 16 99 At 

Provincial Bank of Canada.............. 2 a 9 108 12 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 16 6 59 204 30 
Royal Bank of Canadaviayaive-..c- cic 5 61 21 69 190 52 
Dominion Banke ily oes. ono Nil Nil 1 8 89 11 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... + ‘ Nil 196 10 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... Pe Me iS 4 102 6 

Barclays Bank (Canada)...............- cs be sé 1 1 Nil 
Totals.3.42.on ce aoe en nee 22 124 83 578 988 144 

British Yukon : 
Saskat- Outside 

ehioweti Alberta Saas Me es Candas Total 

No No No No. No No 
Bank of Montreal........... Seen eS ae 32 37 44 1 11 444 
Bank of Nova Scotia......cce0.0:: tei 16 9 2 Nil 36 280 
BanksolfRoronto sak sono ae te eae 22 7 10 J Nil 166 
Provincial Bank of Canada.............. Nil Nil Nil Nil i 131 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 45 37 56 3 12 474 
RoyaleBank of Canadass, 2.0% serrated 68 44 44 Nil 69 623 
Dominitonsbankit es cotcsese oe eee 4 3 3 sf 2, 121 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 1 Nil Nil rg 1 211 
Imperial Bank of Canada..............- 23 21 10 1 Nil 167 
\ Barclays Bank (Canada)..............-. Nil Nil Nil Nil vs 2 
Totals 2 eae entre ee ree a1 158 174 6 131 2,619 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the War of 1914-18 and the early post-war period, rising to 
a total of 206 in 1921. Since then the number has gradually declined to 131 branches 
in 1945. 


19.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945 


Bank and Location 1944 1945 Bank and Location 1944 1945 
No. No. No No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Newfoundland’ 5. 0c 61 61 Newfoundland.............- 8 8 
Hnglan dcisctcmn tetoun cies ot 2 2 Piglands see ats, coach yee 2 2 
United States.............5- 3 3 British West Indies......... 11 11 
Bank of Nova Scotia— UnitediStates'Gacce:2 3. cee vf 1 
Newioundland,<.10. ces cece 13 13 Cubas Revi aoe ee 17 17 
Minglandisen ee toateme ee ee 1 1 PuertosRicoss sia eseee 3 5 
British West Indies.......... 112 112. Central and South America. 21 21 
Dominican Republic......... iV 1 RURAL AOR Aes A Pere ah le 1 1 
UnateduStatesien. «cams wees: 1 1 Dominican Republic........ 5 5 
ALES eee TR Bae ee SLR ate Be 8 7 Dominion Bank— ~ 
Puerto- iGo. woes. teens 2 2 England saceusackee tee Few ae 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— UnitedsStates:..pe tse atin 1 1 
Newfoundland.....:......... 2 2 Banque Canadienne 
Hngland ene: ieateraveus: arava ter 1 1 Nationale— 
British West Indies.......... 4 4 HraAncese, vos. oae Sas - 1 
UnitediStates taste ancsek 5 5 ———S 
UDA I. aso sored nts onm 1 = Totals: ica eek 1328 1318 
1 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 2 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 3Exclusive of three — 


sub-agencies. 
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Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 


‘that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 


of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus, 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people has been found in the 
savings or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average 
figures of which are given in Table 7 of this Chapter, the 1945 average being 
$2,750,358,254. This is not so true to-day, when the Government is absorbing a 
large proportion of current savings for the financing of demobilization and recon- 
struction. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1945 aggregating $261,243,849. Nevertheless, current savings as shown by 
deposits in the banks are large, those in the special savings banks, although com- 
paratively small, are none-the-less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 


in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks, and of trust and loan 


companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutjons in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the 
Province of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec (formerly the Caisse d’Eco- 
nomie de Notre-Dame de Québec), established under Dominion legislation and 
reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion 
of thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which encourage the regular saving of 
amounts too small to deposit in a bank. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together wth the interest due thereon”. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and at certain designated centres 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. From deposits of $1,483,219 at June 30, 1868, increases were registered 
until 1887, $21,334,525 being shown at the credit of depositors at June 30 of that 
year. Commencing about 50 years ago, the individual banks were gradually 
amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank, and at Mar. 31, 1928, bank deposits 
had fallen to $7,640,566. The remaining banks finally were amalgamated with 
those of the Post Office in March, 1929. 
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20.—Deposits with Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1918-45 


Norre.—Figures for Provincial Government savings banks are not included. Figures for 1868-1917 
will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amal- 
gamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. 


Ss = 


poet gate ae fone 
ce overnment ce 
Year ended Mar. 31— Sane Savings Year ended Mar. 31— Savings 

Bank Bank Bank 

$ $ $ 

LOTS oS oe tne nn tee ae 41, 283, 479 12,177, 283 1 SRN ohne ei Nt Fd as oe Ye 23,919,677 
LOU bss rel atta ri ay ee co 41, 654, 960 11, 402, 098 LOSS iKg sian eye See ce ae 23,920,915 
LO ZOE ANSE ere aeee satan cee 31, 605, 594 10,729, 218 DOS Arr ae skate cia) a 23,158,919 
AY area oe) See Ree a 29,010, 619 10, 150, 189 TOSS Sea Sey, eet ee ee 22,547,006 
Ayan, Dark. Psy At eal CaAES 6 DB 24, 837, 181 9, 829, 653 LOS Gs A Ree he ee 22,047, 287 
TOQS ESS MeRehe cheats ones 22,357, 268 9, 433, 839 NOS 7 est HS AG: aaa ene ee 21,879, 593 
ODA tae, eters Atala ag ate ea TaN ee 25,156, 449 9,055,091 LOSS Frans o aaeee stone oe hae eee 22, 587, 233 
LOZB SM a Rar eee ee a 24, 662, 060 85949) 073 File 939 wire ete al Ll eee eee 23,045, 576 
O26 Ey rc emir game a Sikes 24,035, 669 8, FOS SAO NOLO CTS 0g Fin ln AE See, 23,100, 118 
IL Pf ahs Eee OTRO By aI aN hee NT 23, 402, 337 BOLO POG Seen Oay Ace ioe ind ot) SA pee 22,176, 633 
EO DS Sac foe ctaeetien ier ee eee Peetu 23, 463, 210 7,640,566 |} 1942........ Pre ee tay ies 21,671,413 
LQ 2O Fie ote Henn Oh ae ee 28,375,770 - AS43 P0), Seecets ere ean eae aeh 24,373,991 
TO SO Rinse can trae! soe eee 26,086, 036 ~ eT Ree eee ee mee tenet ae 28, 296, 208 
DOST AN Re keracs peek te chee Sener ae 24, 750, 227 ~ 1D Mited Pee es coer eh ees 33, 468,799 


SSS ee ee eee 


21.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1940-45 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 4,305,638 | 3,998,091 | 5,050,677 | 8,386,979 13, 844,802 | 18,568,005 
Interest on deposits......... 450, 559 433, 901 423, 762 438,910 499, 570 581, 472 
Totals, cash and interest....| 4,756,197 | 4,431,992 5,474,439 | 8,825,889 | 14,344,372 | 19, 149,477 
Waithdrawalss@.c0 see. 4,701,655 | 5,355,478 | 5,979,658 | 6,123,311 10,422,155 | 18,977,025 
At credit of depositors...... 23,100,118 | 22,176,633 | 21,671,413 | 24,373,991 28,296,208 | 33,468, 660 


ee eS eee 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 
A similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontarto.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 15 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1946, were $48,037,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 105,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 15 p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing 
interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 24 p.c. for three or four years and 23 p.c. for 
five years. The total amount in savings certificates on Dec. 31 , 1945, was $1,148,146, 
made up of $333,721 in demand certificates and $814,425 in term certificates. 
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In addition savings deposits are accepted at 35 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout the Province. The total of these deposits at Dec. 31, 1945, was 
$9,296,718 made up of $5,246,972 bearing interest at 14 p.c. and payable on demand, 
and $4,049,746 bearing interest at 2 p.c. and payable one year after deposit. 


Penny Banks.—Provision is made by the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 18) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. Such banks are not 
deemed to be banks within the meaning of the Bank Act, but are savings banks 
within the meaning of the Winding-Up Act, and their powers are strictly limited. 
The only bank operating under this statute is the Penny Bank of Ontario. 


92.—Assets and Liabilities of the Penny Bank of Ontario, Years Ended 
June 30, 1942-45 


Ttem 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NS ee pw tee om 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 
SEGUFIGICS ie cect ele Sig cee eae dle o/t one isinteld oid) eippaivl #ehenae@ 81s 586, 137 151,000 201, 750 202, 125 
Cash on hand and on deposit..........--2+---eeeeeees 460, 306 374, 816 181, 273 117, 881 
Totals, Assets!...........:...eeeeeeeee: 1,047,438 526,100 385,023 320,006 
Liabilities 

Deposits and accrued interest...........2+.++esseeeees 990, 964 450, 448 279, 730 219, 264 
Surplus (guarantee fund and interest CAMed)iasencs lee 41,473 75, 6522 103, 293 100, 742 
Totals, Liabilities................0-+++5 1,047,437 3 526,100 383,020 320,006 
Ps ne 1 Se a 
1 Totals include minor unspecified items. 2 Includes $33,572 investment reserve. 3 Includes 


$15,000 due under agreement dated Apr. 26, 1982. 


The Public Schools Act (R.S.O., c. 357, Sect. 89-Y) and the High Schools Act 
(c. 360, Sect. 25-B) state that the Board of Trustees may provide books, stationery 
and other materials necessary in connection with the establishment and maintenance 
of a penny savings bank or any system introduced for the encouragement of thrift 
and the habit of saving. The great reduction in business since 1942 was due to the 
decision not to accept any further deposits after Feburary, 1943, for the duration 
of the War, in order that the school children might concentrate on the purchase of 
War Savings Stamps and Certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1946, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $5,750,000, savings deposits of $119,464,090, and 
total liabilities of $127,091,600. Total assets amounted to $127,653,116, including 
over $105,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 
1855, and given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had on Mar. 31, 1946, savings 
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deposits of $21,120,435, a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000, and total 
assets of $25,494,306. Under the new charter, effective Sept. 1, 1944, the name of 
this Bank was changed to La Banque d’Economie de Québec. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’Economie! de Québec, Representative Fiscal Years? 1868-1990 and 1905-46 


Nore.—Figures for intermediate years will be found at p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 
PEGS MAG eta coe 3/869) 7OQM TOTAL Me ah hee SOS110, 439° 1084 Vonhoe hee cee 69, 820, 422 
TS Olea etre ek 5,369; 1032's) AGT hus ar veein Sy hl Aiko | 10388: coy, ocak ae 68, 683,324 
TS (OM meee eae 6,011; 416 HIS ihe eo 40,405 O87 LO8Se) vate Sara eee 68, 113, 501 
ISSO Ree ey ete 6, GS O2R Me IO1 Tee ey, ok ee 445199978" fdGae. oo atoms 66, 673, 219 
TSSOL ere Ree keane 9 19V, 805 ci tO1S 5 eee 42,000,543 || 1985............... 66, 496, 595 
TSOO dens mira Gani 10,008; O87 2 11010 1 on is ee 46790, 8210 PO0G Mia eer es 69, 665, 415 
DSO reincte mentees cai 13,025 483 HAG oD eck tee een a 03; 138, 000" iedGS7 8c 3: te ae ee 73,450, 133 
1Q00 Ree Cie ones, UO ee ye We CP a ig er oe BS5576, 77 WidGo eee ea eee 77, 260, 433 
LO0D Eimear 25, 050;966" >| 1929077 49. ak OS .292, 920 Bi LOS0c 2 soa le 81,566, 754 
LODG Stet tite see 21809; IQA SH IOI.) cee Oe 59, 327, 961 LOO Sea tan pene 79, 838, 963 
LOO KAS ne care” ae 2G O00 OLS LORE ee Nee 64, 245, 811 TOATS oe nt ae ee 76,391,775 
LOO Bedecanev ate ta 2859275248 1995 han es oo ee GO, 838/, 204) 1042 ier: ake 74,386,412 
TOO Sen eee 29, 867, 973 LOG Sere es ee ee 67,241,344 | 1943............... 84, 023, 772 
LUE eather a ate Sap eou Oa et Oger ee oe 69,940, Sol Wil Oad oo wre en 103, 276, 757 
LOU ria we ete eee S48, 770, SSO. UNA OD Re eh aan bee. 72, 095422 41945. oe ee 122, 574, 607 
CY eae a weet 395020; 705 90 1020 Fee 70,809,603 8 10465. 0 2 oot Oe 140,584, 525 
NORGE Masaki oe 40, 133,351 LOS Oe emer cee 68, 846, 366 
1 Formerly the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec. * For 1907 and subsequent 


years the fiscal years ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the years ended June 30. 


Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 


Subsection 1.—-Exchange Rates 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direc- 
tion, until the outbreak of the War of 1914-18. During the first eleven years after 
Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the 
United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were removed from the gold standard, and fell to a discount in New York. 
However, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of 
United States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing 
in the United States and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement 
with the United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were 
‘unpegged’ about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and 
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the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next 
year or two, exchange returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom resumed 
gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 
the exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again 
fell to a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, 
with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar 
rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. 


The 1942 Year Book at pp. 829-830 deals with the pre-war position of Canadian 
exchange from September, 1931, to the outbreak of War. 


At the beginning of the War of 1939-45 sterling and Canadian funds, like those 
of the other initial belligerents, fell to a discount at New York. The pegged official 
rates remained unchanged throughout the War. On July 5, 1946, the Canadian 
Government devalued the United States dollar in relation to the Canadian dollar 
bringing the latter to parity with the former. 


A corresponding adjustment was made to sterling, the rate being established 
at $4-02 to the pound. 


Subsection 2.—Wartime Control of Foreign Exchange 


The Foreign Exchange Control Board.—The wartime controls exercised 
by the Foreign Exchange Control Board are dealt: with at pp. 833-835 of the 1941 
Year Book and the modifications of policy during the early years of operation are 
dealt with at pp. 830-833 of the 1942 edition. . 


Since the end of hostilities, the Board has published a report covering the main 
aspects of operations from September, 1939, to the end of 1945, and the following 
summary is made therefrom. 


The basic factor affecting the Canadian exchange position is, of course, the 
balance of international payments. This subject is dealt with in the External 
Trade Chapter, at pp. 560-69. The Canadian balance of international payments 
has been characterized by pronounced instability from year to year. This is the 
primary cause of wide swings in the exchange cycle and the reason why, during the 
critical days of the War, gold and United States dollars had to be husbanded so 
carefully. The need for care still exists and Government machinery for the peace- 
time continuation of the controls in a modified form will continue to function. 

The main wartime effort of exchange control was to maintain sufficient reserves 
of gold and United States dollars. By January, 1942, Canadian reserves of gold 
and United States dollars which had amounted to about $400,000,000 at the out- 
break of the War had slumped to $175,000,000—enough to cover only six weeks’ im- 
port needs. By the end of 1945, total holdings had been built up to $1,500,000,000. 
The principal factors contributing to this result were :— 

(1) Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order (Apr. 30, 1940), which required 
residents of Canada to sell foreign currency owned by them to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Gold holdings of the Bank of Canada amounting 
to $205,200,000 were also transferred. 
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(2) The Hyde Park Agreement in 1941 under which Canada and the United 
States co-ordinated their war production, Canada supplying the United 
States with material which it was better adapted to produce. War 
Supplies Limited, a Crown Company, was set up to HEN these sales 
which totalled more than $1,000,000,000. 


(3) Special receipts of gold and United States dollars from the United Kingdom 
totalling $458,000,000. 


(4) Capital inflow (chiefly the purchase of Canadian securities by United 
States investors) which became marked in 1942, rose sharply in 1943 
when gross sales of outstanding Canadian securities for United States 
dollars amounted to nearly $200,000,000 or almost twice the 1942 figure- 
The 1944. total exceeded $100,000,000 and that of 1945 exceeded 
$200,000,000. 


(5) Grain purchases by the United States amounted to a value of $550,000,000. 
These are described as being “another source of United States funds of 
extraordinary size. Their importance is emphasized when it it recalled 
that receipts from exports of grain in 1944 considerably exceeded the 
total value of all merchandise exports to the United States in 1938”. 


Because of the improved exchange position, it became possible, in 1944, to 
reduce some of the restrictions upon the expenditure of United States dollars. 
The first step in this direction was taken in May, 1944, when moderate amounts of 
United States dollars were made available to residents of Canada for travel for any 
purpose. The principal change introduced was to permit persons to buy up to $75 
in United States currency for travel for any purpose, but not more frequently than 
once every six months, or alternatively $150 once every twelve months. One year 
later, in May, 1945, further relaxations in the restrictions upon travel were introduced 
and since that time Canadians have been permitted to buy United States funds for 
any reasonable travel expenditures. The improved position also made it possible 
to introduce some flexibility in the control of capital exports in 1944 when certain 
types of application for United States dollars for the extension of Canadian business 
activity outside of Canada were approved. 


The improved exchange position also made possible the removal of the restric- 
tions on imports from the United States and other non-sterling area countries which 
had been introduced by Parliament at the end of 1940 when the exchange situation 
was acute. The prohibitions on certain civilian imports from the United States 
- contained in the War Exchange Conservation Act were removed by the repeal of 
the relevant sections of the Act in August, 1944. Finally, in the Budget introduced 
in October, 1945, the War Exchange Tax was abolished. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1945, the Board had a total revenue from turnover in foreign 
exchange during the six years 1939-45, of close to $100,000,000. Commissions 
paid to banks, as authorized dealers, on purchases and sales of foreign exchange 
during this period were close to $26,000,000. The net over-all profit reported by 
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the fund and placed in reserve account after allowances for earnings on investments, 
interest on Government loans, gold transactions, operating costs, etc., was 
$49,300,000. By years the figures are:— 


Year Turnover — Commissions Profit 
$ $ $ 
TOA ieee aes lc ay hahha cor taroraetiyas fis stoner eke 16, 043, 100 4, 223, 700 8, 915, 500 
HEY ge 2 Oe eRe See Pe Sk ae A re 16, 256, 100 3,893, 700 9, 265, 300 
OY IRS cs RRO ee Ms Ee io no Bec e Ra OEE 17, 147, 900 4,087,000 11, 225, 200 
OAS Re ee eh. os Ste ere cegielean tease 18, 068, 500 4, 805, 300 9,414, 500 
BE QAAY veyeeh Ree eet, cnees Moe ckatene chstintct aacoreaes 16, 869, 100 4,572,700 . 6,660, 000 
TOMB ee PAIS, ccroisiclslcen Menta c kee ee Deals» 14, 360, 400 4,372, 900 3, 841, 200 
MOTATS ine tatele soe oes er eave ceaati gates 98,745, 100 25, 955, 300 49, 321, 700 


1 From Sept. 15, 1939. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, ec. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics for 1943 and 1944 of provincial companies 
have been supplied by those companies and are included in Table 1 in order to 
complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. It is 
estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is repre- 
sented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and. repre- 
sentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion registered 
companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of loan 
companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia, and 
brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Table 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. In 1920 the 
Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation 
concerning Dominion loan and trust companies—the Department of Finance had 
previously exercised supervision of the activities of these companies. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies increased 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, or by 13-3 p.c., but declined 
to $189,674,461 in 1944 or by 11-2 p.c. since 1931. The assets of trust companies 
(not including estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets 
in the same sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 
in 1928 to $254,646,758 in 1944 or by 65-1 p.c. In the former year, the total of 
estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 
the latter year to $2,932,708,530. 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, C.M.G., Superintendent of Insurance, Department 
of Insurance. 
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Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. In the war years from 1939 
to 1944 the amount invested in mortgages declined by over $22,000,000, being 
practically all accounted for by an increase in the amount of bonds and stocks held. 
Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct 
loan, savings and mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming com- 
munities. - 

Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for muni- 
cipalities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds is 
restricted by law. 

Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures of Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of their 
functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being intimately 
connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


1.— Operations of Provincial and Dominion Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, 
as at Dec. 31, 1943 and 1944 


| 1943 


1944 
Item Provincial Dominion Total Provincial Dominion Total 
- Companies | Companies ie: Companies | Companies As Taz 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values) 59,081,710} 126,943,566] 186,025,276 58,728,602} 130,945, 859 189, 674, 461 
Liabilities to the 
Dib Weh or we. yore 32,308,360} 93,776,695] 126,085,055// 33,893,128] 97, 780,572! 131,673,700 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized........ 29, 502, 290 59, 000, 000 88, 502, 290 28, 107, 925 59,000, 000 87,107,925 
Subscribed........ 17, 854, 355 25,039, 900 42, 894, 255 16,598, 000 24,905, 700 41, 503, 700 
Paid-p oes ase 16,207,797|. 18,885,241 35,093,038} 14,838,455} 18,848,684 33, 687, 139 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds........ 9,130,430} 12,966,837} 22,097,267 8,390,996] 12,834,013 21, 225,009 
Other liabilities to 
shareholders....... 1, 435, 123 1,289,177 2,724,300 1, 606, 023 1,414, 080 3, 020, 103 
Total liabilities to 
shareholders....... 26,773,350) 33,141,255} 59,914,605! 24,835,474 33, 096,777 57,932, 251 
Net profits realized 
during VGRrate Ste 962, 886 966, 868 1,929, 754 1,048, 683 457,159 1,505, 842 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values) 
Company funds.... 60,385, 651 20, 569, 787 80, 955, 438 61, 889,195 21, 284, 655 83,173, 850 
Guaranteed funds..| 112,006, 133 41,504,191) 153,510,324] 123,730,978 47,741, 930 171, 472, 908 
Rotals; cn ee eee 172,391,784 62,073,978) 234,465,762] 185,620,173 69,026, 585 254, 646, 758 
Estates, trust, and ; 
agency funds..... 2,528,566,545| 313,457,551 2,842,024, 096/12, 593, 730, 389 338, 978, 141| 2,982, 708,530 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized........ 51, 980, 000 25, 050, 000 77,030,000 51, 130,000 25,050, 000 76, 180,000 
Subscribed........ 25, 357, 750 13, 036, 570 38, 394, 320 25, 270,410 13,041, 570 38,311, 980 
Raidsip ee, eee 24,079, 561 12,171,035 36, 250, 596 24, 920, 033 12,311, 457 37,231, 490 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds........ 16, 089, 694 6, 221, 927 22,311,621 18, 126, 926 7,037,955 25,164, 881 
Unappropriated sur- 
pluses: es ae oe 4,743, 426 1,193,570 5, 936, 996 4,524, 209 1,106,345 5, 630, 554 
Net profits realized 
during year........ 2,100,976 3,111, 888 2,321,271 987, 688 3,308, 959 


1,010,912 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-44 


Nore.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1937 Year Book. The figures since 1924 appearing here 
include loan companies chartered by, the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion 


Department of Insurance. 
pp. 987-989). 


Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Sect. 2 


ASSETS 
x 5 Usa 2 
ear ebentures, nterest, 
Real aor uneees Collateral |Stocks, and aes aa Rents, etc., 
Estate! Batate Loans Other Banke Due and 
Company Accrued 
Property 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
NO 2D) heigl Sart 3,982,921 | 79,106, 407 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 | 2,180,700 
LU26 Bo etescctas 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 | 4,284,648 | 2,274,535 
Oy ee ir Se 3,999, 808 |102, 501, 193 1,585, 891 | 18,884, 484 5, 672,479 2,020,087 
OZ See ok dats tees 4,172,704 |105,106,365 | 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 | 3,255,166 1,746, 138 
NOY 1 A ey ace 6,156,227 |103, 774,850 | 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 | 3,186,180 1, 833, 545 
VSD oe sata eon 7,069,914 |105,477,328 | 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 | 4,291,855 | 2,558,238 
AOS roy a ek 8,104,521 |106, 607, 563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 3,282,016 3,529, 451 
1932 waite a 8,263,875 |102, 661, 879 491,387 | 21,521,472 | 4,527,610 | 4,366,369 
MOSS sea try cpies 8,860,817 | 98,357, 741 240,069 | 18,767,937 | 4,311,894 } 5,437,535 
NOSE a ey ke: 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 | 4,384,592 6, 532, 256 
NOS ig, Hcy see 9,527,647 | 96,008, 289 306,183 | 20,572,693 | 3,670,060 | 6,926,558 
POS OR dolesee eran 9,770,965 | 97,622, 787 271,660 | 21,175,454 | 3,496,046 | 3,928,038 
LOST Aes eee at 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 
1OSS sey See 10,436,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | 3,714,627 | 3,669,841 
M989 exact os ae. 10,310,781 | 96,342, 441 103,298 | 19,955,311 | 5,184,020 | 3,604,690 
19AO eres 1...-| 10,256,835 | 98,618, 467 83, 334 20,295,836 | 4,862,808 | 3,750,882 
TUT eaten 3 ee, 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 20,826,112 | 5,611,182 | 3,566,036 
Gy Sots ee ee ee 9,078,029 | 86,545,342 344,072 | 21,723,698 | 5,023,723 | 3,244,175 
1048) 5 oy ites 6 8,693,127 | 80,043,044 211,535 | 29,790,718 | 5,328,898 | 2,259,608 
INST Y: OS pn eae 7,326,593 | 73,668, 635 216,488 | 41,864,820 | 6,301,334 1,311, 945 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
ie Debentures and 
3 é i Debenture Stock Interest 
apita eserve . : ue 
Paid Up Funds Total’ Elsewhere Deposits and 
Canada and Accrued 
Sundries 
$ $ $ a) $ $ $ 
LOD Br sane 23, 632, 474/14, 555, 603/38 -461, 375|/30, 052, 139}21, 600, 001}18, 660,122) 538,755 
LODG cee se ont 23, 498, 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 9371136, 613, 088/21, 572, 810/21, 316,150] 663,987 
OO erccmie SY sisks 20, 699, 710} 14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/147, 818, 386 19. 965, 321/27, 019, 323 868, 694 
O28 Bes ee ses 20,038, 831)14, 112, 114/36, 067, 816/51, 269, 133}15, 292, 362 30, 671, 257 940, 528 
19205 fac: 20,192, 840/14, 427, 948/35, 694, 166 52,857,277 14,813, 287 29. 602,789 941,795 
OSU SeNND rice 20, 333, 966) 14, 615, 844/35, 634, 733/158, 058, 682|15, 063, 313/31, 581, 913 978, 602 
ROSA R ne ng fore, 20,407, 157|14, 717, 152/35, 765, 429/163, 158, 214/14, 837, 565/30, 828, 662) 1,027,388 
1K eT ne oe 19,174, 463) 14, 724, 620/35, 455, 4561/61, 959, 437/14, 858, 798/29, 418,924) 989,303 
LOSS AG cite 2 19, 253, 370}15, 182, 125/35, 855, 209/160, 483, 299]15, 161, 505|24,287,270| 996,132 
TOSS Ae ne iets 19,373, 841/15, 800, 582/36, 599, 18661, 157, 372/16, 222, 139|24, 908, 363) 1,004, 063 
O20 ra tare otek 19,393, 907|15, 618, 715136, 404, 0951/59, 386, 546] 14, 530, 516}26, 556, 302 898, 830 
1936. 19,361, 368/15, 262, 697/36, 005, 271/58, 918, 941)14, 939, 518/26, 250, 954 860,115 
OR ERO Recah 19, 352, 276|15, 048, 254/35, 771, 946/57, 506, 233/14, 977, 437/26, 966,644! 765,485 
AOSSiare hae 19,340, 788) 14, 757, 224/35, 478, 2383/57, 073, 555|14, 959, 522/27, 668, 490 705, 622 
TODO Teter are: 19, 284, 714/14, 766, 473/35, 469, 842/57, 418, 689/13, 390, 796/29, 132,700} 693,353 
ROB earee ts eres 19,145, 919)14, 262, 422134, 711, 441157, 579, 361/12, 074, 573}28, 276, 323 678, 528 
NA Teed fe soto 19,082, 481/13, 752, 103/34, 043, 232//56, 959, 420/10, 151, 953/28, 571, 361 633, 937 
1942. 19, 038, 552/13, 258, 225/33, 524, 9161/55, 746,073) 8,269, 161/27, 966, 674 629, 124 
Ode Me ae ices « 18, 885, 241}12, 966, 837/33, 141, 255/155, 493, 449] 5,982, 012/31, 239, 958 616, 502 
1944. 18, 848, 684/12, 834, 013/33, 096, 778/54, 350, 562) 3,732, 950/38, 749, 273 648, 751 


Total? 


$ 


110, 638, 667 
120, 321,095 
134, 669, 734 
134, 634, 288 
134, 877, 701 


142, 657, 134 
147,094, 183 
142, 886, 478 
136,990, 422 
140, 147, 053 


187, 994, 145 
137, 210, 511 
136, 262, 516 
136, 139, 642 
136, 358, 786 


133,713, 412 
130,795,391 
126, 662, 960 
126, 943, 566 
130, 945, 859 


Total 


$ 


71, 066,398 
80, 447, 480 
95, 895, 897 
98, 408, 186 
98, 482,375 


105, 896, 436 
110, 280, 658 
107, 431, 181 
101, 120, 948 
103, 536, 768 


101,578,778 
101, 194, 543 
100, 478, 054 
100, 655, 486 
100, 881, 760 


98,988, 451 
96,743, 884 
92,976, 410 
93,777, 693 
97,780, 572 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


2 Includes other assets. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-44 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1937 Year Book. The figures of this 
table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but brought 
in the stated years under the inspection of the Dominion Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 1925; 
New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


Loans All 
Mung. Cash Other Total 
Year Real cipal OF Assets Assets 
On pen Stocks Hand /|Belonging 5 
On Estate! School : : of the 
Stocks and in to the F 
Real cat and Other Banks Com. || Companies 
Estate Securities aes i panies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LODB Rees cient 5,143,123} 618,250} 1,969,737} 2,323,064] 432,956) 203,431] 1,763,355]| 12,453,916 
1920 See te os ae, 5, 450, 907 580, 128} 2,091,322) 2,318,344 477,917 705,064) 1,571,595)) 138,195,277 
TOD es Ce 5, 668, 574 977,514] 2,140,344] 1,993, 823 494 083 804,469) 1,603,906) 13,682,713 
NOD Si seas tice. Meese 5,651,201] 1,156,698] 2,148,354) 2,808, 630 495,094 917,019) 1,589,288) 14,766,284 
1929. 5, 652,084! 1,121,536} 1,959,581} 3,228,722} 425,077] 659,466] 1,623,031]| 14,669, 497 
1OS0 ees oe 5,573, 596} 1,183,298) 2,049,285) 3,176,348) 458,392} 732,025) 1,779,338] 14,952,282 
OSes. keke ee 6,034,794] 1,035,169) 2,140,792) 3,211,183 488,995 551,595) 1,996,819] 15,459,347 
AGS 2. wees ee 6,057,336) 628,586] 2,306,950] 3,105,079] 447,940) 773,537] 2,042,228] 15,361,656 
OSB eect om cera ees 5,413,800) 706,146) 2,655,924) 3,418,374) 451,552) 624,363] 2,081,259] 15,351,418 
oY Bia ec ge apie are 5,034,509} 973,532} 3,008,327] 3,681,872) 454,975] 667,932) 2,080,072]| 15,901,219 
TOSS Winee a ae 5,162,632} 666,465} 3,163,130} 3,591,823] 471,431] 1,008, 869] 1,906, 543]) 15,970,893 
1956 ees ten ae 5, 105, 167 884,014) 3,304,918} 3,960, 552 461,014 914,439) 1,744,454) 16,374, 558 
NOS Peete) Bret ee bios 5,411,003} 971,560] 3,734,913} 4,008,247] 657,507) 724,846] 1,900,231}, 17,408,307 
LOSS Seep are 6,116,342} 901,935] 4,518, 886} 4,423,228) 1,103,090) 1,020,266] 2,163,727] 20,247,474 
1989 4.08 Stew eh 6,269,736) 816,795] 4,421,183] 4,402,444) 1,180,163) 1,025,731] 2,060,366] 20,176,418 
POLO ee eae 6,714,158} 677,384) 4,206,914] 4,662,449) 1,221,470] 951,975) 1,775,209] 20,209,559 
NOT eee es bie: 6, 783, 918 554,609) 3,952,899) 5,253,427] 1,344,468) 1,143,134) 1,564,326) 20,596,781 
1940 Wee ee 6,599,744) 556,527] 3,466,296] 5,723,054) 1,416,195) 1,051,448] 1,377,664] 20,190,928 
1043 aes 6,467,018] 418,860] 3,033,478] 6,636,500) 1,687,295] 1,152,881] 1,178,755] 20,569,787 
TOSAWee eerie ae 6,056,591! 488,388] 2,518,320) 7,732,823] 2,271,356] 1,263,031) 1,004,146 21,284,655 
GUARANTEED FUNDS — ASSETS 
Govern- 
ae ment pie 
Year Municipal, Cash on AlL-Othes Held 
On Schoo Stocks Hand and Rae Rear 
On Real Stocks and Other in Banks 4 Cieanthod 
Estate and Securities Hands 
Securities Owned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 OA ee es aan 12, 897,930 490,528 | 1,463,920 85, 062 636, 526 323,373 || 15,897,339 
TODG TR ete 2 ee 14,005,093 | 1,334,078 | 1,488,070 85, 062 813,344 253,765 |} 17,979,412 
192 tee re ey 16,596,737 | 2,407,158 | 1,978,136 85,062 | 1,067,790 329,870 || 22,464, 753 
PODS tee ecto 17,095, 284 2,337,415 2,376, 726 85, 062 1,911,962 299,275 24,105, 724 
1920 reese ee 18,447,949 | 1,804,750 | 2,689,069 3,288 | 1,132,633 387,574 || 24,465, 263 
TOS0 Ee ae 19,513,691 | 2,075,322 | 2,491,089 Nil 1,948, 592 380,135 || 26,408, 829 
19ST eee ene 20, 812,176 887,015 | 2,598,587 18,300 919,982 482,159 ||} 25,718,219 
NO Ye a Sete 19,336,735 | 1,480,454 | 3,286, 467 Nil 688, 136 A31, 121 || 2572292913 
1933 exe steatcee 19, 141, 920 2,551, 966 4,072, 131 23, 400 1,084, 150 523, 140 27,396, 707 
LMG Y Wega peewee A 19,911,247 |} 3,913,332 | 5,771,085 Nil 1,444, 847 610,546 || 31,651,057 
1935: Bec 20,123,641 | 4,004,017 | 8,542,061 cs 1,345, 204 742,469 || 34,757,392 
1936 eae eee 20,474,810 | 5,748,256 | 7,300,519 a 1,199, 866 733,156 || 35,456, 607 
1937. 21,926, 852 3,172,609 8, 525, 407 : 1, 486, 606 673, 202 35, 784, 676 
POSS aN ee aie 21,452,863 | 4,025,109 | 9,573,096 sf 1,353,753 611,322 |} 37,016, 143 
TOB ON PAY Eps 21,235,726 | 2,277,963 | 10,731,590 ae 1,219,212 536,509 |} 36,001,000 
AOAQE Ree 20,325,502 | 2,122,552 | 10,907,161 & 1,618, 430 508,554 || 35,482,199 
LOAL ce cae 19, 467,940 2,282,042 | 12,878,023 ae 3,462, 842 480,008 38,570, 855 
1980 Nees oe ae 18, 746,799 2,082,970 | 14,799,546 es 1,714, 675° 499,783 37,843,773 
1943 ON ee ae 17,077,122 | 2,631,787 | 18,821,725 326,037 | 2,166,930 480,590-} 41,504,191 
1944 ernst: 16,710,530 | 3,483,691 | 23,978,699 332,430 | 2,772,583 463,997 Il 47,741,930 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-44—concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
Liabilities 
Year Liabilities to Shareholders to the 
Public 
—_— eT Total Principal Total 
Capital Reserve Other T ee 
t Beanie otal Borrowed 
Paid Up Funds | Liabilities Maney std, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TAS) A pang eae 9,523,618} 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969, 661 232,813] 12,202,474!) 15,897,339) 15, 897,339 
L926 S searc.ce 9,666,449} 2,313,464 393,932} 12,373, 845 580,380} 12,954, 225) 17,979,412) 17,979,412 
1927 ete. 9,824,031) 2,653,673 443,377| 12,921,081] \ 571,279} 13,492,360]| 22,464,753) 22, 464, 753 
1928..2..5. 10,424,249] 2,877,766 549,905) 13, 851,920 741,364] 14,593, 284] 24,105,724) 24,105, 724 
L929 eS, 10,512,879} 3,325,020 257,288] 14,095, 187 325,914) 14,421,101) 24, 465, 263] 24, 465, 263 
TOB0 3 cre tte 10,260,025} 3,431,538 718,240} 14, 409, 803 294,897] 14,704, 700} 26,408, 829) 26, 408, 829 
1931.......] 10,498,608) 3,478, 889 629,215) 14,601,712 464,719] 15,066,431) 25, 718,221] 25,718, 221 
19826 Koes 10,601,822] 3,461,760 457,518) 14,521,100 368,279] 14,889,379]| 25,222,913] 25, 222,913 
1GSSELe 10, 630,336} 3,555,585 444, 302| 14, 630, 223 206,372] 14, 836,595!) 27,396, 708) 27,396,708 
LOA. ses 10,652,618} 3,746,260 591,103] 14,989,981 246,466] 15,236, 447) 31,651,057} 31,651,057 
CORB acerca 10,590,333} 3,744,068 679,078] 15,013,479 302,667) 15,316, 146] 34,757,391] 34,757,391 
1936.......] 9,803,722) 4,935,216 805,197) 15,544, 135 333,926] 15,878, 061) 35, 456, 607| 35, 456, 607 
OS LESS ene 10,357, 757| 5,311,158 642,708] 16, 211, 623 359,026] 16,570, 649) 35,784, 676] 35, 784, 676 
TOS Siete 11,949,775) 5,946,939 584,149] 18, 480, 863 974,982) 19,455, 845|| 37,016, 143) 37,016, 143 
1939 sk 11,789,264! 6,002,488 951,071] 18, 742, 823 609,016] 19,351, 839]| 36,001,000) 36,001,000 
1940....... 11, 867,224) 5,902,904; 1,044,205} 18,814,333 706, 849] 19,521, 182!) 35, 482,198) 35, 482, 198 
ROSE a: 12,253,038] 6,188,528) 1,000,768] 19,392,334 694, 442) 20,086,776] 38,570, 855} 38,570, 855 
1942. ...... 12,128,931) 5,570,759 983,088] 18,682,778 581,153] 19,263,931!) 37, 843,773] 37,843, 773 
1943....... 12,171,035) 6,221,929) 1,297,669) 19,690,633 477,717| 20,168,350) 41,504,191] 41,504, 191 
1944,...... 12,311,457| 7,037,955] 1,219,898) 20,569,310 507,288] 21,076, 598|| 47,741,929] 47,741, 929 


4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-44 


-Nore.—For the years 1914-24, see e: 915 of the 1937 Year Book. Headnote to Table 3 applies also to 
the figures of this table. 


Estates, Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds Agency Funds 
$ $ 

eLOZD ACTA PREP heat ie Ghee Sua 131, 420, 502 cS ECs ek ke Lai oe re ae Ses crt 242,594,310 
IOP AS ee LR a eR ne a 6 ae ene 180 iid cOD ork Oo Onc sh ra waeteteomarc ae antis Arua see 226, 024, 454 
EP One ee eget Aa ee er ny a ae eo 161, 040, 061 TOSTETs Pee ene omens Paha 228,155, 009 
AOR SaC a mc 5, 5 2 ay eam a em Hem ns eae 202, 655, 185 NOS Fee hte sree tee ce Eee Cee 236, 467, 735 
TODO Ree ha. ji ie ane tn. Avisitese a5 OTOROOS RT 26 PLO SO tr Nano) clverd sess shgiaue soo Reo 242,369, 850 
HOR DR 6 Oye AAR EE Big pe ae eran omen 205, 282, 593 BEY. aay ee ci les a At et emiais Ach Se 256, 781, 691 
WOR net eee is ore htehs a siAcigacas ccc ccett 215, 698, 469 NOY. get RRe aes Saeed Seca k ee re eee oles 968, 596, 524 
OR ery Pe oe ict ao dloiacele Gu lcielns 215, 702, 235 LOA Dee aerate eee eaney ats aed, Jou rae 290, 630, 617 
LOSS ice eae ses saat hlaaimiasas 225,484,151 TOASS Sore mite teen mere e arene? 313, 457, 551 
IOS Yo ae esi ele ORR a ee ae rt 230, 230, 283 AY agar rats rac gis My aaa one 338,978, 141 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed 
Money-Lenders 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, 
three companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the 
promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by 
endorsements or chattel mortgages. While these companies, under their original 
charter powers, were permitted to make loans on the security of real estate, that 
power was withdrawn by the Small Loans Act, 1939. 
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On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23), passed by the 
Parliament of Canada, came into force, by which the above-mentioned small loans 
companies and money-lenders licensed thereunder making personal loans of $500 
or less, are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances, 
and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges 
of every description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1933-44 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1928-32: will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book. 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Loans 
: Hand and Other Total 
Receivable uP atric 
$ $ $ . $ 
OS Ose Ose Lhe at's MAUNA Bethy eae cheats i Rae ae Rage 1, 228, 180 327, 760 14,019 1, 569, 959 
POSS: was Ae. DS FRR ER Ae Aa et ee ae 2,353, 862 284, 761 221d 2,660, 734 
OSD gcd sor eck SOR ye eaten IY Nok ema 2,962, 580 194, 406 30,403 3, 187,389 
VOB ON ETE BE: <a t ee e eie Cit ARES She, oem aR eM 4,145, 066 214, 363 32,961 4,392,390 
he V (ae gegen paeeiee to eter cy ahaa abl Ty are ete Cee 4,875, 596 261, 864 37, 092 5, 174, 552 
OR a ee oe PAS aR ade ene ch eae AN 4,764, 032 412,594 32,182 5, 208, 808 
AGO jeter’ 2 A eae ta aie ee OAR ena Ren Ey ee ge) 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5, 466, 679 
sR USM a Mag ag ca NPieg oe ETT LE cd Ma 6, 266, 3362 381, 061 181, 806 6, 829, 203 
12: PSE lab doneaiebaina ear GL ret cs, Sane FA ime aloe Tete 2k nee Mi ahaa 7,557, 414 269, 943 91,569 7,918, 926 
LOU DA ONE ate 4 PERE e Cape Re Oey eae Md 8, 485, 590 246, 629 328, 0433 9, 060, 262 
IC Len Re ERROR hog yy Pars SONA Any et PRA Beg 9,768, 506 412, 429 415, 4314 10, 596, 366 
GAG so, 5 ae ARSE eI De (NO ea Pea See oe ae 11,548, 308 542,359 507, 1794 12,597, 846 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
‘Year ——— rr Total 
General] Reserve] Capital | Other Bomiwea Un- Other Lia- 
Re- for Paid Lia- : Total Mone earned | Lia- Total bilities 
serve | Losses Up bilities Y | Income! bilities® J 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1933 %5| SeeNil 22,945) 976,750; 10,871] 1,010,566) 445,382); 96,248) 4,075} 545,705} 1,556,271 
1934... is 65,559} 976,750 76,518] 1,118,827) 1,330,797} 171,817) 17,181) 1,519,795) 2,638, 622 
1035 Ro. . 91,061} 976,750} 163,923) 1,231,734] 1,681,062] 222,643] 21,742) 1,925,447} 3,157,181 


1936...) 300,000} 146,658) 976,750 2,771} 1,426,179) 2,581,710) 315,678) 37,559) 2,934, 947|| 4,361, 126 
1937...| 300,000} 220,308}1,001,750| 237,643} 1,759,701] 2,920,840) 361,315) 95,904! 3,378,059] 5, 137,760 
1938...| 318,000} 295,361)1,001,750} 441,718) 2,056,829) 2,653,334] 348,355) 118,108) 3,119,797] 5,176,626 
1939...} 318,000} 351, 850)1, 234,250} 749,666) 2,653,766) 2,265, 834) 369,723) 134,724] 2,770,281) 5,424,047 
19401...| 18,000) 421, 488)1, 234, 250/1, 233, 841) 2,907,579} 3,708,366] Nilé® | 213,258) 3,921,624! 6,829, 203 


1941. 18,000} 517,9867)1, 234, 250/1, 590,941} 3,361,177) 4,258, 853 . 298, 896] 4,557,749] 7,918,926 
1942...] 18,000 576,5897|3, 734, 250/1, 920,499] 6,249,338} 2,572,615 e 238, 309 2, 810, 924!) 9,060, 262 
1943...] 18,000) 565,1107/3, 735, 000/2, 393,312) 6,711,422) 3,570,695 314, 249 3, 884, 9441/10, 596, 366 
1944...} 18,000} 579,2707/3, 805, 000}2,970,071) 7,372,341] 4,819, 254 s 406,251] 5, 225, 505)/12, 597, 846 

1 First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2 Not including balances other than small loans. 
3 Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 4 Includes $250,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 
5 Includes taxes. 6 No unearned income; since from 1940 small loans have been on an earned basis. 


7 Including business other than small loans. 


The Small Loans Companies chartered by the Dominion Government show a 
substantial increase in business for 1944 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 144,521 to 162,242 
or by 12-3 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $19,328,551 to $23,684,406. 
The average loan was approximately $146 compared with $134 in 1943. At the 
end of 1944 the loans outstanding were 107,732 to an amount of $11,548,308 or an 
average of $107 per loan. 

Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the above-mentioned small loans 


companies, 50 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their business, 
showing, for 1944, total assets of $11,922,641, of which balances of small loans 


ee ee ee ee 


——_-- 


 — 
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amounted to $5,785,003, other balances to $4,278,952, bonds, debentures and stocks 
to $628,339, real estate to $217,920, cash to $566,890 and other assets to $445,537. 
Liabilities amounted to $11,922,648, of which borrowed money accounted for 
$6,827,168 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,113,813. Loans made in 
1944 numbered 71,369, totalling $11,590,943 and averaging $162, an increase of 
8-1 p.c. in number and 11-7 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of the year there 
were 51,591 loans outstanding with a total and an average of $5,785,003 and $112, 
respectively. About 41 p.c. of the number of loans made in 1944 were between 
$100 and $200. Further details of this type of business are given in the 1944 
report ‘Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small 
Loans Act, 1939’, published by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian bonds 
through the interesting period covered by the War of 1914-18 and the intervening 
years to the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. In 1940, the first complete year of the 
War, total sales were far greater than in any previous year. There was a slight 
decrease in 1941 but in each of the years 1942 to 1945, sales were successively 
greater than in any previous year. The 1945 total was 6:6 p.c. higher than that 
of 1944. Owing to the concentration on Dominion Government loans, the pro- 
portion of all other types of financing to the total sales was the lowest on record 
in 1944. External markets were closed, with the exception of some private refunding 
which took place in the United States, and the country was faced with the necessity 
of raising all required funds within the Dominion. 


The highlight of the year’s bond issues in 1945 came in November with the 
successful flotation of the eleventh war loan (Ninth Victory Loan). The growth 
of sales and applications from the time of the First War Loan of Feb. 1, 1940, to the 
Ninth Victory Loan of Nov. 1, 1945, was as follows:— 


Purchases Purchases Total 
Date y y Sn Gash Applications 
Individuals Cor porations Sales 
$7000 $’000 $’000 No. 
War Loans— 
eb eies ls: (LO4O vires ove oe 132, 000 68, 000 200, 000 178, 363 
Oct 19408 igaee o 113, 000 187, 000 300, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
June 15, 1941........ 279, 500 450, 900 730, 400 968, 259 
Mars pete O42 cies sc 335, 600 507, 500 843, 100 1, 681, 267 
INO Vici eos St 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032, 154 
May. a Pep Odor VC oe 529, 500 779, 200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 
INOVesi ly O48 so eyes. 599, 700 775, 300 1,375,000. 3, 033, 051 
May fol 1944. orcas 2 641, 500 763, 500 1, 405, 000 3,077, 123 
Nov. 1, 1944........ 766, 400 751, 200 1,517,600 Buset,olo 
Manin acl MOE D ee ee eons 836, 300 732, 600 1,568, 900 3,178,275 
INO Vieai lsd G40 xsasts eee. acd 1,221,342 801, 132 2,022, 474 2,947, 634 


Between 1919 and 1940, provincial bond issues were on a much larger scale 
than formerly, because of the development of provincially owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Owing to additional demands on Canada’s capital 
markets, however, the Provincial Governments expressed the intention in 1941 of 
strictly limiting bond financing for the duration of the War. Consequently, the 
aggregate of provincial direct and guaranteed bond financing has shown a very 
decided drop since 1940. The 1944 figure was the lowest since 1919 but 1945 
showed an increase of 141 p.c. over the previous year. 


* Revised from information supplied by C. E. Simon, Editorial Associate, the Monetary Times. 
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Sales'of the bonds of Canadian municipalities were greater in 1913, towards 
the end of the ‘land boom’, than they were in any other year up to 1943, standing 
at $110,600,936. Sales in 1930 almost reached the record when they totalled 
$109,648,063. In spite of the increased urbanization of the population, however, 
there was a marked decrease in the annual sales of municipal bonds during the 
1930’s when municipalities were obliged to set their finances in order and curtail 
expenditures. 

During 1942 and 1943, the new-issue municipal market was characterized by 
very low volume. Rising employment throughout the Dominion and greatly 
increased industrial activity has had a marked influence on municipal finances 
generally. Unemployment relief expenditures were down sharply and tax revenues 
were increasing. As, a result, the municipalities found themselves in a more 
comfortable financial position and new debentures during the past two years were 
practically non-existent. In 1944, however, for the first time since 1930, municipal 
issues topped the $100,000,000 mark, due not so much to new investments as to 
refunding operations. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$357,000,000 per year, dropped to $23,050,000 in 1932 and to $5,385,000 in 1933, 
due to the unfavourable industrial outlook. Since then the trend has been toward 
the refunding and retirement of bonded debt. The recent War did not create any 
new volume of corporate borrowings since the costs of plant expansion for war 
production were borne mainly by the Dominion. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-45 
(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


Nors.—Figures for 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book. Since 1936 much of 
the borrowing for the Canadian National Railways has been done directly by the Dominion and since the 
War the Dominion Government has advanced money to both the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Companies for the purchase of equipment. For this reason the column heading ‘‘Railway”’ in 
previous Year Books has been omitted in this table and such small bond issues as have been made by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway have been included in the ‘‘Corporation’’. 


CLASS OF BOND 


Year Parochial 
Dominion! Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous . 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O2GKS peewee 105, 000, 000 76, 633, 267 65, 020, 194 - 285,419, 200 532,072, 661 
OU eeeae oaeentae 45, 000, 000 114, 795, 500 72, 742, 114 - 369, 680, 067 602, 217, 681 
ODS areata se es 2 92, 992, 500 27, 120, 588 = 333, 479, 000 453, 592, 088 
1920 aoe eka 2 119, 960, 500 98, 667, 809 - 442, 530, 600 661, 158, 909 
NOS Os: Spee ees 140, 000, 000 160, 004, 000 109, 648, 063 = 357, 593, 000 767, 245, 063 
LOS dee caret ete 858, 109, 300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 - 181,182,000 || 1, 250, 820,571 
1 OS2 5 ia entra 226, 250, 000 128, 217, 000 95, 600, 632 - 23, 050, 000 473, 117, 632 
VOSS: eteteetieke 440, 000, 000 82, 889, 000 41, 282, 513 = 5, 385, 000 569, 556, 513 
NOS 4 toa carn teeters 400, 000, 000 139, 868, 000 24, 690, 132 - 73,402, 696 637, 960, 828 
AOSD aie ee ne 739, 300, 000 123, 407, 000 44,793, 200 - 109, 005, 700: |} 1,016, 505, 900 
AOSGa accuse anes 793, 000, 000 118, 735, 000 34, 356, 087 = 352, 983, 224 || 1,299,074, 311 
LOST es sees 919, 000, 000 174, 362, 000 D2, doveAado = 119, 946, 800 1, 265, 446, 275 
OSS ees eater 903, 491, 667 118, 792, 000 35, 154, 344 = 75, 442, 500 1, 182, 880, 511 
LOSOREY A sr, Seen: 1,024, 585, 000 154, 059, 900 26, 897, 689 = 242,708, 600 1, 448, 251, 189 
1920 crear eases oe 2,080, 642, 200 168, 820, 000 25, 211,093 - 25,777,000 |) 2,300, 450, 293 
LOST seca 1, 996, 820, 250 69, 736, 000 15,378, 095 - 16,081,000 || 2,098,015, 345 
O42 # ee Area, 4,156, 074, 400 96, 860, 000 23, 5638, 905 - 13, 988,350 || 4,290,486, 655 
OASIS Sis eee 6, 770, 028, 200 97, 632, 000 14, 228, 986 20, 406, 300 53,055, 500 || 6,955, 350, 986 
TSF leer ie oe oe 7,319, 963, 900 67, 153, 500 1138, 225, 635 10, 612, 100 92,063, 900 7,603,019, 035 
NOM Stet hotest 7, 747, 691, 000 162, 002, 084 30, 430, 210 10, 952, 500 153, 900,000 || 8,104,975, 794 


1 Includes treasury-bill financing from’ 1934. 2 Not reported. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-45—concluded 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY: COUNTRIES 


Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
NOSES es Ree Ve east BRA REO MRE SEM Ano 263, 862, 718 259, 209, 943 9,000, 000 532,072, 661 
OVA ap eat ae bs aio ie Poe erat rae 373, 637,014 223,714, 000 4,866, 667 602, 217,681 
EOUS Sosa ee eek He CNS ed eee Sales 278, 080, 088 159, 512, 000 16, 000, 000 453, 592, 088 
OQ Nee ae tet See Merten the ty Caieinie ave 378, 395, 909 263, 654, 000 19, 109, 000 661, 158, 909 
TOA Ore Sonate aati cere ee ea 368, 868, 063 393, 632, 000° 4,745, 000 767, 245, 063 
PG) Nateeb eee erect la otter eese ie copy eet 1,090, 800, 571 155, 920, 000 4,100, 000 1, 250, 820, 571 
NO Ata E fe Fe eas oe Raha en ae 877, 152, 632 81,015, 000 14, 350, 000 473, 117, 632 
cL O33 ene We crc nees eta slats ornate tier ees ae Mies 434, 556, 513 60, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 569, 556, 513 
JB Y ede Tae Coon ee eee ene ~ §29, 630, 828 50, 000, 000 58, 330, 000 637, 960, 828 
DOS eean eee maa y eeiiig inal siete » 853, 940, 900 162, 065, 000 500, 000 1,016, 505, 900 
DOS Geni roe tahe SiN NT cleans Sree ais wine Gea’ Se 1,211, 824, 311 86, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 299,074, 311 
LUSTER he ea ee kei es 1,177, 196,275 88, 250, 000 Nil 1, 265, 446, 275 
OS See errata rors tastionetetehareree Sah Manca e lore tees 1, 044, 038, 844 40,175, 000 48, 666, 667 1, 132, 880, 511 
OS Dee eas ets RRL eis tes Sees Ye wb eae el 1,316, 651, 189 127, 500, 000 100, 000 1,448, 251, 1892 
TEU eee a cele ee or alge Senet ate SPR See ge eA Re 2,300, 075, 293 375, 000 Nil 2,300, 450, 293 
VO AN a rareer wt ona tat, cnn Mia atin cay Cees 2,087,349, 345 10, 666, 000 Y 2,098,015, 345 
tL Ak tance aie sod ins xe ease ie es wet ccs at 4, 274, 748, 655 15, 738, 000 iG 4, 290, 486, 655 
TYR eget SUA oc ed NORE it Ce RO PE 6, 829, 229, 986 126, 121, 000 we 6, 955, 350, 986 
EL Ua ten paper we Mowe Teen scals S Geum a encen gies 7, 548, 004, 035 55, 015, 0002 me 7,603,019, 035 
AOA ten nad fire swisha a we te acs sere ache 8,024, 957, 794 80,018, 000 ue 8, 104, 975, 794 
Z ‘ 


1JIncludes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 
dealers and later sold in the United States. 


2 Not including bonds purchased by Canadian 
Section 4.—Operating Profits of Corporations and Net Income 
\ to Stockholders 


In the 1945 Year Book at pp. 1029-1032 financial statistics of Canadian cor- 
porations were given for the years 1936-43. These statistics were taken from the 
Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada. The study of corporation finances 
has been made by the Bank of Canada since 1936 but in the early years was conducted 
on a more restricted basis. As the study has advanced the Bank has been able to 
enlarge the field by the inclusion of more and more companies and thus the results 
have become more representative. At the pages referred to in the 1945 Year Book 
the study included 678 companies—those presented below, now cover 686 companies 
and the revisions have been carried back to the first year of the series, viz., 1936. 
The figures disclose how the sharply rising level of Dominion taxation has affected 
the business life of the country. Every effort was made by those responsible for 
the study to show the aggregate results on a closely comparable basis: the group of 
companies is wide and includes those of low as well as of high tax status. 


The ordinary corporation income tax during the war years and up to Jan. 1, 
1947, was 18 p.c. of net profits and there was also a minimum tax on all corporate 
incomes of 22 p.c. under the Excess Profits Tax Act, making an aggregate flat-rate 
tax of 40 p.c. During these years and up to Jan. 1, 1946, the Excess Profits Tax 
took 100 p.c. of profits in excess of 116 2/3 p.c. of Standard with 20 p.c. refundable; 
since Jan. 1, 1946, Excess Profits taxation has taken 20 p.c. (in addition to the 
40 p.c. Standard) in excess of 116 2/3 p.c. of Standard Profits. The Budget of June 
27, 1946, provided for a flat rate of 30 p.c. to replace the 18 p.c. and 22 p.c. basic 
rates and the reduction of the 20 p.c. Excess Profits rates to 15 p.c., as from Jan. 1, 
1947. 
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The net income left to stockholders, including the refundable excess profits 
tux, which was $229,000,000 in 19386 and $289,000,000 in 1939 reached a maximum 
of only $310,000,000 in 1942 and in 1944 was actually only $278,000,000. The 
cash dividends paid to stockholders were much less in 1943 and 1944 than they were 
in 1939, although undistributed profits were in consequence so much larger. Depre- 
ciation items, which one would naturally expect to be much heavier in view of the 
intensified operations and the much greater wear and tear on plant, did not show a 
trend unduly out of line. They did show, however, a gradual upward movement from 
$119,000,000 in 1939 to $194,000,000 in 1942 but decreased to $160,000,000 in 1944. 
Part of the increase in the earlier years of the War was accounted for by the increased 
capital investment in plant during those years. This latter item was $99,000,000 
in 1939 and $162,000,000 in 1941, after which it showed a decrease to $100,000,000 
in 1944. 


7.—Financial Statistics Showing Source and Use of Funds for 686 Industrial 
Companies, 1936-44 


(In Millions of Dollars) é 

Nore.—The sample includes all those companies with 1941 assets over $200,000 for which consistent 
reports were available in sufficient detail for the period 1936-44. This statement, compiled by Bank of 
Canada, is designed to show net cash received from all sources and paid out for all purposes: revaluations 
or purely bookkeeping transactions which affect items of the balance sheet, particularly plant, property and 
equipment, preferred and common stock outstanding and, in a few instances, funded debt, are not reflected 
in the statement. Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


Item 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Se SS ee eS a fe 


Source of Funds 


Net income to stockholders (including 


refundable excess profits tax)..........00.- 229 | 293 | 243} 289 | 285) 308; 310] 291 278 
CWashrdavidendsin). a hie ates waht chupy hostels sees —184 |—219 |—234 |—223 |—225 |—225 |—209 |—198 | —197 
Undistributed profits (including refundable 

excess protits tax) om eoceeee heen eas 45 74 9 66 60 83 101 93 81 

Depreciation. charges!.\.)0s.Aoen wale acini 107 115 111 119 141 172 194 | 188 160 
Other non-cash charges against current in- . 
BRE GUNG? ELLE Ri dole aaa a ac ohee a elcerreb ids 4 3 2 4 3 4 3 2 2 
Totals, Funds from Current Income......... 156 192 122°] 189} 204°] 259) |) -298 1 ©283 243 
Issue.of commons tock a7. asacen arene een ee 10 17 14 9 9 6 4 - 6 
Increase in miscellaneous liabilities (less mis- 

cellaneousassets) 3. oe Ue ees hee Seectieie alee —9}] —1j}| —17 | —10 13 19 18 = —13 

Totals, Net Sources of Funds......... 157 | 208 | 119; 188 | 226) 284) 3820) 283 236 


Use of Funds 
Investment in plant, property and equipment. 91 139 107 99 121 162 | 128 80 100 


Investment in inventories 7:0... b.2. Ghose. 39 65 | —19 51 124 141 26 50 —32 
Investment in other companies.............. ff 12 | —17 24) —5 = —6 —3 2 
Investment in refundable excess profits tax. . _ - - = - - 19 34 28 
Redemption of funded debt................. vi 20 5 18 22 26 15 14 30 
Redemption of preferred stock.............- 2 2 1}; —7 3 2 ~ 6 2 
BL OAS Geno PA ye temas GeatniaNe er ons Sree cates 146 | 2388 77 | 185 | 265} 3381 182 | 181 130 
Increase in working capital, excluding in- 
VET CORIOS eats ect erties Coe edn ce ioe ee 11} —30 42 3 | —39.| —47 138 102 106 
Totals, Net Uses of Funds............ 157 | 208 | 119 | 188 | 226] 284) 320) 283 236 
1 Includes depletion charges. 2 Includes amortization of bond discount. 3 After adjust- 


ment relating to tax accruals and other transactions of previous years. 
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It is seen in Table 8 that income and excess profits taxes, which absorbed an 
average of less than 18 p.c. of the net taxable profits in the pre-war years 1936 
to 1938, increased this proportion to no less than 50-4 p.c. in 1944. 


8.—Summary of Profit Statistics for 686 Industrial Companies, 1936-44 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Norr.—Compiled by the Bank of Canada. The sample includes all those companies with 1941 assets 
over $200,000 for which consistent reports were available from 1936-44. The accounts of certain com- 
panies which were available in some or all of these years were not comparable throughout the period and 
had to be excluded. The material is, of course, subject to all the limitations and qualifications which 
apply to the basic accounting statements. Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to 
Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


Item 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Net operating profit (before depreciation)!..| 388 | 468 | 405 | 484 | 610 | 755 826 790 Pee 


MIENLECMIION es kia eo ee aes we vee eiisce ee —107 |—115 |—111 |—119 |—141 |—172 |—194 |—188 | —160 
Investment and other non-operating income 

TSA Oh A 9-08 GU nae Sommaire Socata 46 50 48 44 40 43 37 38 40 
Bond interest (including exchange and amor- 

tIZAbION Of CISCOUNL) vi sac Le fete SS anerese vers oes —49 | —48 | —46 | —46 | —48 | —46 |. —45 | —438 —42 
Net profit before income and excess profits 

TAXEPLOVASION! yc wy siorsten se cos eaters setee eee ees 278 | 355 | 296} 363]. 461 580 624 | 597 560 
Income and excess profits tax provision 

(excluding refundable portion)............. —49 | —62 | —53 | —74 |—176 |—272 |—314 |—306 | —282 

Net Income to Stockholders!............ 229 | 293 | 243] 289! 285 | 308 | 310 | 291 238 


Forced savings (refundable portion of excess 
- —- | —19 | —34] —28 


PPOMUUMES Batis kt caer et iacecae eee e ens = = = = 
Net Income Available for Dividends!....| 229} 293 | 243 | 289 285 | 308 | 291) 257 250 
Net income paid out in cash dividends...... 184-4) 919° | ~ 2340) ~ 223" | 295°| 9225) 209°) 198 197 


Undistributed income (excluding forced 
SEU VU I Eee oe cae scotia Ses area cae’ 45 74 9 66° 60 83 82 59 53 


1 For purposes of comparability any special capital charges made against income account in company 
reports have been added back as well as “contingent’’ and ‘‘general’’ reserves. Special inventory reserves 
(amounting to 0-5, 0-7, 0-3, 1-7, 5-4, 10-6, 6-2, 3-5 and 4-8 in the years 1936-44, respectively), whether shown 
by the company in operating expenses or as an adjustment to earned surplus, have been deducted in arriving 
at net operating profit. 2 Includes deferred development and depletion provision amounting to 
7-8, 10-6, 10-1, 9-6, 10-3, 10-3, 9-8, 8-4 and 6-1 in the years 1936-44, respectively. : 


The net operating profits before depreciation were almost doubled during 
the eight years following 1936. Taking 1937 as a normal pre-war year and 1942 
as the year of peak war production, there was a gain of 76-5 p.c. Deducting 
depreciation, investment and other non-operating income, and bond interest the 
aggregate amount left before taxation showed a gain of 75-8 p.c. but after income 
and excess profits tax provision the percentage of net income available to stock- 


holders showed only a 5-8 p.c. increase. 
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The following statement brings together for each of the years covered in Table 8 


the proportion of tax to profits made and the trend of net profits. 


This clearly 


shows that wartime industry in Canada was not permitted to benefit in the way of 
profits from the increased value of business that resulted from the War. 


1 After depreciation, bond interest and other charges. 
tax portion. 


Income and 
Net Hxcess 
Year Profit} Profits Tax 
Provision? 
$000, 000 $000, 000 
PID MN APR IE ete Birds gv oar aa 278 49 
Bia en Cee Gace prairie 355 62 
Ee Ar ee te a em 5 eT te Ree ends 296 53 
SS La AER Se ee aaa 363 74 
Be See a te ae ee Ae 461 176 
Songs) SSR Ge Pe aS ooh eran err 580 PG 
A MNES. Ar eS ih A a © 624 314 
Leinart ae ING Sere aie Bete Ge bce 597 306 
Ciao ot UR RP ght Be we co RA Laka 560 282 


3 Including refundable tax portion. 


E220 R0F 
Taxes Paid 
to Profits 

Shown 


p.c. 


17-6 
17-5 
17-9 
20-4 
38-2 
46-9 
50-3 
51-3 
50-4 


Net Profits 
after Taxes 


$7000, 000 


229 
293 
243 
289 
285 
308 
3103 
2918 
2788 


2 Exclusive of refundable 


The net income left to stockholders is given in Table 9 analysed by industrial 


classification. 


Appreciable increases are shown in a few of the main industries such 


as, food, pulp and paper and machinery, while not much change is found over the 
period for such industries as leather, tobacco, printing and publishing and coal 


and natur 


al gas. 


Gold mining shows the greatest decrease for the period 1939-45. 


ee 
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9.—Net Income by Industrial Classification for 686 Industrial Companies, 1936-44 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
_Norr.—Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
1942 1943 1944 
Net Income | Net Income | Net Income 
No. of to to to 
Item Com- | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 |Stockholders|Stockholders|Stockholders 
panies ———— —_— 
For- For- For- 
Total | ced |Total| ced |Total| ced 
aving aving aving 
Grain mill products.... 7 1-3) 1-41—0-2} 2-1) 2-2) 2-0 1-9] Nil 2-6} 0-9) 2-8) 0-3 
1 yeYere eae serene, eee ee 52 8-8} 8-5] 8-5} 14-5) 10-5) 11-3) 12-6] 0-8} 12-5} 2-0} -13-0} 2-5 
ID) pind eet ae 16 | 11-4} 13-7] 12-3] 12-1] 11-5] 138-9] 16-9] 0-5} 16-8} 1-5) 17-0) 2-8 
MO ACCOR erratic aywinw 3 6-7| 7-0} 7-0} 7-2| 6-7] 6-4) 6-6) 0-3] 6-6} 0-3) 6-6] 0-2 
Heap hens eects whe 213 12 0-5} 0-6) 0-4) 0-8) 0-7] O-5i 0-9] O-1} 0-8) 0-2) 0-9} 0-2 
ub berircctys = set ren 1-7] 1-6) 2-3) 2-4) 2-3) 3-2) 4-9) 0-6} 4-1] 0-8] 3-6) 0-4 
- Textiles (primary)..... 34 7-0] 6-6] 4-6] 9-7| 8-6} 9-9) 10-7} 1-9] 8-8! 0-9] 9-9) 0-8 
; (GIGS ieee oN gta 26 0-9). 1-0)—0-1}. 1-5) 1-3) 1-8} 2-3) 0-3} 2-2) 0-6) 2-4) 0-6 
- Wood products (incl. 
LOM ONE re ot ocak 1-1] 1-5} 0-8} 2-1) 1-5] 1-9] 1-9]. 0-2) 1-7) 0-3} 1-2) 0-8 
S Pulp and paper......... 26 1-3] 6-7) 0-3) 7-7) 15-5) 16-8) 18-0} 0-4) 12-2) 1-0! 14-4) 1-5 
i Paper products......... 26 1-5} 2-2) 1-8] 2-0) 1-9) 2-4 2-5 0:3 2-3 0-6 2°4 0-6 
Printing and publishing.| 12 Ted) ofe4) > 1-1) 224) 02) 4-2) Ted) 0-1] 122) 0-4) 1-21 2 0-2 
Tron, steel and products 
(excl. machinery)....} 51 6-3] 11-7) 8-3] 18-7} 18-2) 14-3] ' 16-0} 2-1] 15-8} 3-1] 14-7) 1-9 
Machinery........ shinee 58 5-9] 12-6] 11-0] 8-8] 18-3] 18-5} 22-41 3-4); 20-0) 6-9 18-6] 3-7 
Electrical machinery 
and equipment....... 24 4-21 7-2} 6-0) 6-1] 6-6) 7-5] 8-8) 1-6} 8-3} 2-0] 9-1 1-7 
Goldsmining ae 39 | 38-5) 40-4) 43-4) 43-3) 40-7) 36-7] 29-1) 0-1; 22-4) Nil 16°4| Nil 
Other non-ferrous 
MIObalSs cree eas ean 18 | 59-5! 85-0) 56-6) 68-6) 67-4] 74-1] 73-0; 1-2} 68-1) 2-3] 58-5) 1-5 
2 Non-metallic minerals 
ir (excl. fuels).......... 23 1:8} 4-4) 4-8) 5-41' 4-9) 5-4) 5-7] 0-3] 4-5) 0-6) 3-91 0-5 
: Coal and natural gas...| 16 3-8} 4-0) 3-9) 4-6) 4-2! 3-8! 3-6) 0-1 3-4, 0-2) 3-5) Nil 
: Petroleum. ces ees 10 | 30-0} 33-0] 30-7) 27-2) 22-9) 21-4) 19-9 0-1} 21-8 0:3) 21-5 0-3 
Me. Chemicals... 0... 1. cae: 29 8-3] 9-9! 9-0) 12-2) 11-0) 11-4, 10-3} 0-4) 9-1] 0-6; 9-9} 0-8 
; Paints and polishes.....| 13 0-9) 1-0) 0-7] 1-3) 1-3) 1-3) 1-5) O-1} 1-4) 0-2) 1-5) 0-3 
4 Wholesale trade and 
= BETNACH ae. sorte eae ss 63 | °3-0} 38-8} 2-8} 4-6) 4-4) 4-7] 5-1] 0-5} 5-5) 1-0) 4-9) 1-0 
4 Retail trade and 
BELVACS SAY tise haces: 35 3-3} 4-9] 4-9] 5-7) 5-6) 6-8] 7-41 0-8} 7-9} 2-0) 9-2} 2-1 
; Electric utilities........ 22 | 12-3) 14-6} 14-0} 14-2] 14-1] 14-8) 16-8} 1-3] 16-9] 1-8} 16-0! 0-9 
Communications....... 6 6-9} 7-7] 8-0] 8-1] 8-2) 9-8 9-9} 0-8 9-3} 2-0) 9-5) 2-0 
; Transportation and 
BUOMATE Maine. a Sie hae. 20 0-1} 0-8] 1-2} 1-4; 2-2} 4-0) 3-4) 0-4; 2-6) 0-5} 2-6) 0-4 
" Grain elevators........ 14 0-7;—0-5|—1-5) 0-8} 1-6] 2-0 1-8} Nil] 2-6) O-8! 2-4) O-5 
4 Totals... 0... 686 |228-8)292-'7|242- 6/289 -5/285-5/307-8| 310-0) 18-7) 291-4) 33-5) 277-6) 28-5 
é: 
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An introductory statement summarizing the salient features of the legislation 
covering insurance in general and the fields of Dominion and provincial jurisdiction 
appears at pp. 844-846 of the 1941 Year Book. 

The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the develop- 
ments in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent 
upon the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1982. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These were usually situated at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 

A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies that 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. (See p. 617 re 
farmers’ mutuals.) 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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TOTAL FIRE INSURANCE 997 


In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance in Canada dealt with in Table 2, 
the statistics cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration, 
but, as shown in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 94 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. 


1.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1944 


Gross Net in Aba Net Net 
Item Insurance. Force at End | Premiums Losses 
Written of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
ADORMIHTON UA CCHSECS oe. irks cis sb he pS irene 14, 572,876,024 | 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,051 28, 921,930 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces : 
by which they are incorporated........ 657,155,435 | 1,339,467,038 | 4,953,955 2,673,273 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


RNGOLDULALOU cates Mee crate Sie pci k atte 94,047, 609 113,308, 224 662,392 397,366 
_ Totals, Provincial Licensees................ 751, 203, 044 1,452,775, 262 | 5,616,347 3,070, 639 
kt ETS (OP er ha COR are ar 176, 062, 137 205,351,916 | 1,229,785 613, 109 


Grand Totals..................- 15, 500,141,205 | 15,832,257,808 | 61,873,183 | 32,605,678 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion Fire 
Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Dominion Fire Insurance.—The report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dee. 31, 1944, shows that at that date 
there were 270 fire insurance companies under Dominion registration; of these 59 
were Canadian, 73 were British, and 138 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first 
year for which authentic records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 
27 companies operated in ‘Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. 
The proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 
59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the 
fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely 
by Canadian companies. 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been steadily 
downward, although the increases in fire losses experienced in the years from 1941 
to 1945 have had the effect of checking that tendency. The increase in value of 
insurable buildings and their contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums in 
spite of the trend of the average rate. Another factor that has tended to increase 
the amount of premiums during the past few years is that in the years before 19389 
fire insurance companies were prohibited under provincial legislation from insuring 
mercantile or manufacturing risks for terms exceeding one year, but since that 
time they have been free to insure such property without a term limitation. The 
figures indicate that this privilege was not taken advantage of to any great extent 
until 1941. ; 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1900-44 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1869-1899 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and Ss for the 
intervening years from 1901-29 at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Percent- _| Average 
Amount Premiums |Losses Paid] ageof | Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Received During Losses | of Risks Taken| Charged | per $100 
End of Year During Year to Pre- During Year Thereon of 
Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ D.C. $ $ $ 
LGOO ME 2a 992,332,360 | 8,331,948 | 7,774,293 93-31 803, 428,654 | 10,031, 735 1-25 
190 Sse... 6 1,318, 146,495 | 14,285,671 | 6,000,519 42-00 1, 140,095,372 | 18,262,037 1-60 
LOLO egies 2,034,276, 740 | 18, 725,531 | 10,292,398 54-96 1,817,055, 685 | 24,684, 296 1-36 
ISLOne eae. 3, 531, 620,802 | 26,474, 833 | 14,161,949 53-49 3,111, 552,903 | 36,048,345 1-16 
LO QO cetera: 5, 969, 872,278 | 50,527,937 | 21, 985, 387 43.41 6, 790, 670,610 | 71,148, 917 1-05 
19250. crass 7, 583,297,899 | 51,040,0751| 26,943,0892} 52-79 7, 646,026,535 | 74,679, 130 0-98 
LOSO rier 9, 672,996,973 | 52,646,5201| 30,427,9682| 57-71 | 10,311,193,608 | 82,700, 147 0-80 
POSTE eee 9,544, 641,293 | 50,342, 6691] 29,938,4092) 59-47 | 10;789,737,477 | 86,741,056 0-80 
1982s eee 9,301, 747,991 | 46,911,9291) 30,068,9232) 64-10 | 10,339,649,769 | 81,823,235 0-79 
LOSS. niente 9,008, 262,736 | 41,573, 9861) 21,655,4602] 52-09 | 10,644,787,101 | 78,980,010 0-74 
JOS aise ee? | 8,804, 840,676 | 41,468,119) 16,968,0302; 40-92 9,506, 703,020 | 68,793,705 0-72 
LOSS oc cuss os 8, 782,698,099 | 40,884,8761] 14,821,4652) 36-25 9,641, 773,674 | 67,596, 146 0-70 
NOSGwrr ect, 9,248, 273,260 | 40,218,2961] 14,072,2372} 34-99 9, 642,269,141 | 66, 831,039 0:69 
LOST. ont 9,773, 324,476 | 42,498,1271) 14,821,53862/ 34-88 | 10,432,290,081 | 71,913,161 0-69 
LOSSK ese ee 9, 953,905,417 | 42,439,6881) 17,363,6702) 40-91 | 10,422,793,265 | 70,735,709 0-68 
19397 rane 10, 200,346,551 | 40,984, 2761) 15,738,9022) 38-40 | 11,117,212,274 | 71,854,4423} 0-65 
O40: Pieces 10, 737, 568,226 | 41, 922,3121| -15,444,9272) 36-84 | 12,072,174,014 | 72,682,679 0-60 
1941.......] 11,386, 819, 286 | 49,305, 5891) 17,814,3222) 36-13 | 18,345,610,185 | 85,877,389 0-64 
OSs Seen 12, 565, 212,694 | 47,272, 4401] 20,360,5342) 48-07 | 12, 759,419,939 | 84,168,663 0-66 
1943....... 13, 386, 782,873 | 47,153,0942) 22,181,2442) 47-04 | 12, 838,807,204 | 84,047,821 0-65 
1944....... 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,0511| 28,921,9302| 52-56 | 14,572,876,024 | 96,065,279 0-66 
1 Premiums written. 2 Losses incurred. ? For 1939 and later years companies were free 


to insure mercantile and manufacturing property without a term limitation; see text preceding table. 


Premiums Written and Losses Incurred.—The relationship of losses 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion registered companies by 
provinces in Table 3. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and eld ty Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 
1943 and 1944. 


(Registered reinsurance aadlunteds 


Canadian British © Foreign 
Year and Province | 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
1943 $ $ $ $ $ Aaa | 

Prince Edward Island...... 56, 671 T3500 152,099 52,084 60, 764 ahi Wovarga) 
INOVaSCOtion soos lanes 578, 613 265, 074 1,038, 606 441,372 908,173 336, 751 
New Brunswick............ 339, 123 115, 953 828, 996 275, 707 704,350 264, 982 
Mpebecs kee t A eee eee 3, 100, 133 1, 649, 801 4,807,413 | 3,103,993 6, 064, 225 3,514, 692 
Ontario sees thee tae 4,662,126 | 2,147,485 5,465,372 | 2,448,778 6,316, 695 3,022,081 
Manito baniscce notin vs Sens 1,090, 525 498, 757 715, 463 462, 504 871,978 420, 027 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,201, 108 251,101 547, 547 124, 812 929, 279 268, 633 
Alberta see rie ins anes 927,772 285, 079 766, 511 234,911 1,194, 896 442,539 
British Columbia........... 891, 168 320, 913 1,800, 518 650,660 || 2,277,388 1,095, 127 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 14,919 16,080 95, 985 126, 266 19, 827 9, 242 

Canada, 1943........... 12,862,158 | 5,563,750 || 16,218,510 | 7,921,087 || 19,347,575 9,385,849 

1944 

Prince Edward Island...... - 66,998 21,506 165,318 54, 356 pene) 12,711 
Nova SCOtiarentatads skins 626, 911 281,024 1,081,318 569, 918 943, 245 890, 647 
New Brunswick............ 396, 530 246,195 918, 023 535, 236 760, 825 412,306 
Quebeoswhs ee eas 3, 020 1000 a oy Leora 5,860,056 | 38,704,007 6, 885, 494 4,646,770 
Ontariocee «oy. vce eee 0, OL 0s Olsal| aaa Doll oe 658535 olOMle 6, 102. 7a dilled, G¢en 700 4,598,389 
Manttobater cca 1,189, 562 428, 222 839, 642 288, 163 1,058, 482 370, 404 
Saskatchewan.............- 1,366, 587 423,798 . 567, 866 224, 623 1,054,317 380, 451 
TUN] Oss cantz ig RUE Anata bos elses Los 1,079, 657 315,075 859, 909 588, 345 1,401,073 824, 730 
British Columbia........... 1,110, 284 405,809 |} 2,020,540 725,758 || 2,590,161 948, 277 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 16, 847 —704 115, 997 1,643 30,366 —13,098 


Canada, 1944........... 14,747,600 | 6,775,168 || 19,282,044 | 9,854,786 || 22,468,038 | 13,077,587 
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For some years the Department of Insurance has compiled, from information. 
supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business in Canada, 
tables of experience as to premiums and losses by 27 classes of risks agreed upon. 
This experience for the five latest years available is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written in Canada by 
All Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 
1940-44, with Five- Year Averages, 1940-44. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Five-Year 
Class 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Average 
1940-44 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Dwellings—protected...........0000e0-- 35-29 35-77 40-02 39-01 45-89 40-44 
Dwellings—unprotected................. 40-96 40-24 36-26 35°18 37:88 45-30 
All other dwellings and farm property... 45-81 43-40 38-01 36°64 41-87 41-01 
All other two- or three-year risks....... 35-38 44-36 37-86 54-78 57-70 46-07 
Mercantile risks, wholesale stores, and 

warehouses and contents.............. 50-13 45-93 45-65 48-90 60-87 51-17 
Mercantile risks, retail stores and con- 

LON GSE e ete te eo a elo aromeae 38-65 39-00 58-79 51-22 53-83 48-15 
All other mercantile risks............... 22-41 24-84 41-46 42-53 39-19 33°79 
Breweries and malt-houses.............. 3-80 1-04 5:05 2-89 27-76 7-82 
Boot and shoe factories............-..-- 35-84 75°48 41-57 174-76 120-13 94-47 
(onirine LAC LOTIOS 45 se 5 eto peeia see bce 19-03 63-95 139-38 85-42 26-01 65-13 
Confectionery and biscuit factories...... 21-84 60-59 49-38 209-34 35-01 68-89 
Flour and oatmeal mills..............-. 46-01 58-58 32-21 167-80 76-06 76-47 
KErIA TINO LO VIULOLR srs rar eke a) otal sive recite coe 16-53 34°75 26-33 18-70 28-83 25°84 
PU PUTA TAGS eee e ere cea sed ore Viren sho stay leks 6 47-51 41-27 54-29 75-32 114-05 69-00 
RSP mrnl ey eee eaten wes: coe agers ave neta siete 39-93 34-29 35-01 83:17 | 34-64 47-47 
AGU OU VOLS fe lS hook imi ars eles 24-14 35-31 44-25 19-27 48-97 35-74 
Machine shops and metal works......... 56-69 32-07 47-66 69°14 52-41 52-09 
WEinin poniGkis seh waite eae sigue kins. dee es 29-92 17-03 25-44 49.41 108-90 44.44 
Pork-packing and -curing houses......... 331-92 34-82 44.52 177-23 32-56 107-75 
Pulp--and‘paper-mills . 0. .....ccwu cee bee 22-84 23-47 36-55 32-09 42-27 31-81 
DELECE VOTH OALDScehata 7 tie ws avretn Sea aa ans 15-04 10-32 19-45 32-51 49-50 26-17 
ADATIMERICS ee eee nee os Sea knee g - 31-95 532-18 92-15 117-55 178-26 
Wood-working factories................. 70-18 53°35 66-42 32-55 100-45 65-96 
Woollen and knitting mills.............. 81-70 44.15 170-57 93-36 130-26 108-61 
All other manufacturing risks........... 41-77 36-91 57-92 76°53 147-30 76-45 


All other one-year and short-term risks. . 39-56 35-56 42-26 51-68 49-18 44-01 


Sprinklered risks of whatever nature or 
OCEUDANCV ee ee hes. nee eee ea ag ae 26-25 27-77 27-10 39-53 36°67 31-54 


POtANS. oo 0's sta os ns 34-20 36-35 43-59 49-22 52-52 43-75 


Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the subject of 
fire losses. 'The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 


- fire, from which the information shown in Tables 5 and 6 has been summarized. 


In addition to the data here shown, the report gives such information as: per capita 
losses by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, origins of 
fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 


In 1945, the per capita loss was greatest in British Columbia, being $5-55 as 
against the Dominion average of $3-46. The uninsured losses amounted to 
$10,426,226, or 24-9 p.c. of the total as compared with 25-5 in 1944. The 52,173 
fires reported in 1945, with total property loss amounting to $41,903,020, resulted 
in 391 fatalities—159 men, 86 women and 146 children. 
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5.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-45 


Norr.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1926, published by . 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 is published in Statistical 
Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. | 


Property | Loss per | Deaths Property | Loss per | Deaths 
ae Loss Capita | by Fire bee Loss Capita | by Fire 
$ $ No. $ $ No. 
TODG Wier tae 38, 295, 096 4-15 288 LOSG hae ere eee 21,549, 484 1-95 347 
AOD Timi. sien eters 32, 254, 084 3-29 465 13 Fo pers eee 22,746, 058 2-04 246 . 
CASE Ae a ee ae 36, 402, 018 3-79 314 193 8 Fee RES rey. 25, 899, 180 2-31 263 ; 
Pe Pana et en 47,499, 746 4-85 233 GSO es pelea: 24, 632, 509 2-18 263 
MOBO area aioe 46, 109, 875 4-70 311 GAO teen eect 22,735, 264 2-01 243 
[GS sere tens 47,117,334 4-54 251 TOA incon ais aes 28, 042, 907 2-46 323 
NE ON eof ita ARN te 42,193, 815 4-06 285 LO 4 ee ee a ee aa 31, 182, 238 2-70 304 
AGSGiae eae Gime spaces 32,676, 314 3-15 254 1a ana coding 31,464,710 2-67 319 
aN 1 eRe ee perks aime rae! 25, 437, 840 2-44 268 AOA She ae ye, 40,562,478 3°39 307 
POSES Be Mevcresiots 23, 221,521 2-12 293 LOLA rele ects 41,908,0201) 3-49 391 


1 In addition, losses to the extent of $9,867,000 occurred in National Defence and other Crown properties. 


6.—Fire Losses and Percentages of Losses Covered by Insurance, by Provinces, 1936-45 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Province 
P.C, Le OP 1eHOy Pluck eNOS 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
M $000 $000 $7000 © - 1 $7000 $000 
Pr oisland si. aes 164 62-9 223 62-6 200 | 56-9 137 60-6 186 | 54-3 
Nova Scotia..... 1, 247 72-9 1,409 | 70-0 1,442 68-3 1,658 | 65-8 1, 509 67-6 
New Brunswick.. 886 | 68-0 - 866 63-6 836 | 74-7 1,210 | 74-0 925 |. 71-0- ‘ 
Quebec...:...... 6,645 | 80-8 6, 499 76-4 8, 552 79-1 9, 334 79-7 7,095 | 83-2 
Ontario: oes 7,867 | 86-2 8,185 | 79-5 9,397 | 85-5 7, 923 82-8 8,100 | 84-8 
Manitoba........ 846 | 87-8 893 89-6 1,053 | 90-9 800 | 90-1 1,029 | 91-0 
Saskatchewan....| 1,081 77-2 1,056 | 64-4 5021) 100-01 (LG Wont 8 658 | 96-9 
A lbertan. 28a see 1,099 75-7 1,503 87-4 1,387 79-0 1,148 66-7 1,266 | 84-5 
British Columbia} 1,690 | 66-4 2,144 85-6 2,530 | 78:4 1,706 | 62-2 1,967 | 54-2 
Yotals......... 21,525 | 80-5 | 22,728 | 78-1 | 25,899 | 81-3. | 24,633 | 77-9 | 22,9735 | 80-3 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945, ; 
12K Oy P.O; jE EN 1K Oy, Pee 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
PSE isianGaen a 250 | 71-2 164 | 84-64 116 |} 55-0 247 | 60:1 257 | 59-8 
Nova Scotia..... 1,545 | 70-2 1,954 73-36 1,628 | 69-0 2,841 62-0 1.9759 |eRV2e6 
New Brunswick..| 2,353 48-4 1,414 90-07 1,281 63-5 2,028 60-0 1,835 | 72-9 . 
Quebee.rn. con ace 9,656 | 80-5 127 66:41 | 10,324 | 80-4 14, 213 72-9 14, 034 79-3 ; 
Ontarionts) ote: 8,727 | 81-4 10, 679 62-17 | 10,664 83-7 13,357 | 81-8 | 14,464 | 78-8 4 
Manitoba........ 1,213 90-8 643 83-56 1,352 | 91-0 1,159 83-2 1,160 | 86-9 7 
Saskatchewan.... 834 | 78:4 968 | 39-39 893 93-0 1,219 83:4 939 | 74-1 
Alberta ele hidaie 1,856 | 85-0 1,565 | 75:15 1,199 80-0 1,896 | 91-1 2,208 | 81-7 
British Columbia} 1,609 | 63-3 2,524 | 74-36) 4,008] 51-5 3,602 | 57-7 5,247 | 51-0 
Totals.........| 28,043 | 77-2 | 31,182 | 77-25 | 31,465 | 77-7 | 40,562 | 74-5 | 41,903 | 75-1 


—_—__ 


1 This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 1938. 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


The following tables show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditure of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The 
majority of fire insurance companies also transact miscellaneous forms of insurance 
(casualty insurance) dealt with in Section 3 of this Chapter. Owing to the fact that 
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_ it is impossible for such companies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their 


general income and expenditure among the various types of business transacted, 
totals only are given here. Table 26, p. 1020 gives similar information for a few 
registered Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to forms of insurance 
other than fire or life. 


7.—Assets of Canadian Companies and Assets in Canada of British and Foreign — 


Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 


Insurance, 1940-44. 


1 Or deposited with the Government, 


50871—64 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
ROR COREA a en bic siete tn ee ores > aise 1,914,678 | 1,867,789 | 1, 833, 662 | 1,958, 504 1,710, 883 

- Loans on real-estate... .ies cece ere ae's 2,545,673 | 2,882,921 | 2,748, 791 2, 270, 836 2,284, 582 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 69,012,050 | 75,615,661 | 80,550,247 | 86,510, 962 89, 698, 509 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

GAA TD ee metric nn adieaty vanes «lore aws 4,484,544 | 5,307,446 | 6,021,113 | 5,185,794 5,781,397 
‘Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 8,932,154 | 10,187,048 | 9,248,361 | 10,418,705 | 10,829, 062- 
POPES TANTO N tS ce sision re ata onus Sea 619, 446 634, 034 658, 408 624, 908 624,739 
Wi Rer assets ant sea kas watered caters’ 3,439,846 |. 2,790,480 | 3,378,139 | 3,664,294 5,077, 414 

Totals, Canadian Companies....... 90,948,391 | 99,285,379 | 104,438,721 | 110,634,003 | 116,006,586 
British Companies 
ER ERIECSCATO MI Nae Us oie ona cronies anes 1,611,037 |'>'1, 613,201 1,540,080 | 1,465, 834 950, 427 
dOans om rear Gs tate ys ica) fiisene seed ot 1, 236, 867 1,187, 896 1,130,940 1,022,141 3, 669 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 43,188,749 | 45,555,927 | 46,976,611 | 47,914,859 | 47,183,415 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SPAMGIN Ge ee Mie a: pecar fyi mien iunrearees .---| 3,972,985 | 4,386,098 | 3,881,883 | 4,043,191 4,574,072 
Cash on hand and in banks!...... Leer 6,354,630 | 7,322,294 | 5,961,404 | 5,996,493 6,919,414 
Hnterest: ANd: LEMS. edi dees eke otadroeia ese 257, 554 228,079 214,211 199, 024 165, 873 
Other assets in Canada............2.2.65 1,118,652°| 1,104,336 | 1,360,110 | 1,282,180 1, 628, 590 

Totals, British Companies......... 57,740,274 | 61,397,831 | 61,065,239 | 61,923,722 | 61,375,460 
Foreign Companies 
eAIGStALE Teena ore oc. odie sinwsmat thes Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
oane ont red estate. cn syne isis ac 125125 11,900 11, 700 11, 450 8, 000 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.....:...... 36, 544,218 | 37,822,648 | 41,218,108 | 44,781,193 | 47,189,726 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

AS USED aVec bapa iso et AN War he SR Ra coer na ie LAC 3,299,333 | 3,778,905 | 3,895,640 | 3,635, 151 4,421,711 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 11,809,229 | 13,071,607 | 12,624,985 | 10,472,994 | 10,818, 160 
MMbeVESt ANG UEN US .cxe cae eccra ool ayerewietcoe 6 211, 456 208, 726 204, 396 198, 001 215, 240 
Other assets in Canada. :...6...5..86.264 357, 028 194,945 243, 340 402, 886 1,392,041 

Totals, Foreign Companies......... 52,233,389 | 55,083,731 | 58,198,169 | 59,501,675 | 64,044,878 
All Companies 
tren Ia LeUiO eat ce re eealni coc eae cielo) Shella vores eee al 3,526,015 | 3,480,990 | 3,378,742 | 3,424,338 2,661,310 
Loans on real estate. .....0.226.s.00s ees 3,794,665 | 4,082,717 | 3,891,431 3, 304, 427 2,296, 251 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 148,745,017 |158, 994,236 |168, 744,966 |179, 207,014 | 184,021,650 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

BLANC a tise city. Se Ae dG Neier teen hs 11,756, 862 | 13,472,449 | 13,798,636 | 12,864,136 | 14,777,180 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ .:| 27,096,013 | 30,580,949 | 27,834,750 | 26, 888, 192 28, 566, 636 
FPeGeS ANU-TONtS oda sects aoe vasleie oe a a 1,088, 456 1,065, 839 1,077,015 1,021, 933 1,005, 852 
Wiheriassets 1D Canada. seis scisgies cles 4,915,526 | 4,089,761 | 4,981,589 | 5,349, 360 8,098, 045 

Totals, All Companies............. 200,922,554 215,766,941 223,702,129 | 232,059,400 | 241,426,924 
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8.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies and Liabilities in Canada of British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other 


Classes of Insurance, 1940-44. 


Item 


Canadian Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
Simdry items. jf ete race here ontan errs 

Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Gapitalnciae sees gaa cane Mer vise moran ae 
Capital stock paid Upiso. cs cowed ee a = 

British Companies 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
Suna@ry 1Eemisink sex. cia chiess eevee tetererinte’ sires 
Totals, British Companies......... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Capris eas neccsie tee siotentenee See 


Foreign Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses...........-- 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
SUmdEy-1temGis setevsss aientederrc tie otieresio tens 
Totals, Foreign Companies..,...... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
GCADIUAL S 5 co aston otal a here alors (aravers texas oe 


All Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
MUNG EL OWS: rey ceretors orote occ taco Cheracaiate 
Totals, All Companies!............. 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 


CAMILA) ood nce? Seieine “ele © ietoe ieee a 
Canitabstockapsid! wheter. tase arte 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


ree | ee eee | | 


6, 492, 950 
16,779, 552 
11, 137, 941 


8,014, 395 
19, 1382, 926 
12, 752, 449 


9, 274, 922 
19, 818, 045 
13, 876, 780 


10, 356, 038 
20, 290, 350 
14, 669, 731 


12,026, 543 
22,165, 363 
14, 647, 168 


gs ee nce | (Se re Ne ee ee 


56, 537, 948 
18, 670, 825 


59, 385, 609 
19, 169, 440 


61, 468, 974 
19,072, 815 


65,317, 884 
19,072, 815 


67, 167, 512 
19,107,815 


ee ee SSS a a 


3,675, 755 
16,314,099 
2,716, 993 


4,310,347 
18,619, 214 
2,685, 225 


5,012, 739 
18, 848, 113 
3,480, 250 


5, 428, 270 
18, 903, 902 
3, 253, 620 


6,421,046 
21, 185, 456 
3,158,040 


if ff 


i | | | | 


35,033, 927 


1,786, 364 
14, 103,089 


1, 945, 288 


35, 783, 045 


2,332, 062 
16, 522, 434 
1, 886, 753 


33, 729, 137 


ooo 


3,518, 288 
17,786, 983 
2,153,052 


20,741,249 


23,458,323 


34, 337, 930 


3,965, 541 
18, 401, 808 
2,133, 744 


24,501,093 


30, 610, 918 


5, 212,799 
20, 694, 123 
2,982, 601 


28,889,523 


a 


11,955, 069 
47,196, 740 
15, 800, 222 


14, 656, 804 
54, 274, 574 
17,324, 427 


17, 805, 949 
56, 448, 141 
19, 510, 082 


-19, 749, 849 


57,596, 060 
20,057,095 


23, 660,388 
64,044, 942 
20, 787, 809 


125,970,523 
18,670,825 


129,511,136 
19,169,440 


129,937,957 
19,072,815 


134,656,396 
19,072,815 


132, 933,785 
19, 107, 815 


1 Not including capital. 


2 Canadian companies only. 


9.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1940-44. 


we 
ooo — SS SSS — SS 000600 


Item 


INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
Net premiums written, fire and other 
INSUTANCE MHS eekrre piece cen ceeceeees 
Interest and dividends earned........... 
Stindry itemise vn cost he cieectemic se mae 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


1 Included with ‘‘interest’’. 


1941 


1943 


1944 


| 


29,929, 696 


3, 111, 247 
1 


34, 872, 636 


3,327,016 
1 


36,306, 765 
3,408, 274 
1 


35, 866,506 | 39,031,985 


3, 430, 376 
: 1 


3,492, 647 
1 


38,199, 652 


39,715,039 


—— | 


thee 


* 


a ae ee ee a ee 
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§.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1940-44—concluded. 


Item 


British Companies 
Net cash for premiums..................; 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..... 
PUNE, TOONS: geen roti cece viens Save ahi 


Totals, British Companies?........ 


Foreign Companies 
Net premiums written.............00000 
Interest and dividends earned, etc........ 
SUM ryalberis see. oer evn snatch we 


‘Totals, Foreign Companies?........ 


& EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 

Incurred for losses (fire)......00....00: 
General expenses (firé)..0..05. 5000.00 e00s 
On account of branches other than fire 
SEES Siecee cota een CRN ol ae age Se ee 
HOXCess: PLOM tS: tAXe: cas calalew slice sibans Tee 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 
British and foreign war taxes............. 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 
British Companies 


General expenses (fire) 


eecese eee see eeseeoes 


Totals, British Companies’......... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


Foreign Companies 


Incurred for losses (fire)............00.0: 
General expenses (fire) 


eecer rere es ecco e coe 


Excess profits tax........... pay Aaa 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 
SODLDOIS eee. n is cae oi ess 
Totals, Foreign Companies’........ 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1 Tnchided with “interest’’. 


$100,000 preference stock redeemed. 


$25,000 repayment of premium on capital. 


50871—643 


1940 


1941 


27,132, 846 
1,004, 926 
1 


30, 660, 858 
1, Oo; 905 


a Es 


22,445,016 
i; / 867 


26, 106, 170 
1,102, 738 
1 


—_—— | | | | SS 


5, 230, 561 
6,076, 258 


5, 780, 342 
6, 917, 920 


17,119,379 
1,714, 835 
944,749 
733, 781 
844,949 
80, 250 
287, 661 


a a es Ee eee | eee ee eee ne 


5, 488, 571 
7,341, 466 


10, 575, 827 
1,241,615 
273, 166 
440, 184 


3,387, 996 


6, 212, 583 
7, 982, 633 


11,111, 308 
1,035,370 
293,115 
390, 748 


—-—— | | | | ————______— 


Se Oe eee EEE 


ee | 


6, 505, 341 
7,652, 003 


4,866, 848 
1,061, 267 
183, 123 
218, 515 


7,422, 645 
7,517,072 


6, 007, 532 
78, 994 
155, 349 


271,436 | 


777, 266 


4,178, 614 


2 Income in Canada only. 


1942 1943 1944 

$ $ $ 
29,035,998 | 29,143,004 | 33,545,317 
860,786 |’ 840, 132 742,999 

1 1 
29,896,784 | 29,983,136 | 34,288,316 
25,770,191 | 26,165,440 | 31,843,023 
1,097,553 | 1,249'104 | 1/291'060 

1 1 1 
26,867,744 | 27,414,544 | 33,064,083 
6,664,140 | 6,592,774 | 8,029,734 
6,882,808 | 6,946,734 | 7,588,183 
18,352,985 | 17,942,092 | 1,883,029 
1,479,112 | 15509,672 | 1,409,429 
968°629 | 987/818 | 1,124,965 
771.028 | 768,667 534,375 
1,161,193 | 1,179'519 848,977 
261,004 | 236/942 282’ 330 
271/602 | 610,738 378,201 
36,912,501 4) 36,874,9565| 39,104,2166 
2,802,538 | 2,421,926 | 3,420,416 
6,992,162 | 7,921,087 | 9, 854, 786 
7’ 627,952 | 7'694'425 | 8,479,429 
10,747,200 | 11,000,369 | 12,120,774 
923/027 | 903°548 | 1.011/887: 
511,975 | 312/253 105° 385 
920,426 | 593,548 149/752 
27,722,042 | 28,425,230 | 31,722,013 
2,174,742 | 1,557,906 | 2,566,303 
8,514,275 | 9,385,849 | 13,077,587 
7'366.244 | 7'517'533 | 8,629,549 
6,893,472 | 7,398,222} 9,622,207 
809.749 | '861.550 | 1,003,305 
183,101 |  112'057 29° 061 
259/952 | 185,894 39/362 
721,576 | 682,726 709, 45 
24,748,369 | 26,143,831 | 33,103,496 
2,119,375 | 1,270,713 |  —39,413 


3 Includes $100,000 donation to 
Government, $100,000 preference stock redeemed and $187,790 repaid to shareholders. 
5 Includes $100,000 unallocatable expense. 

7 Expenditure in Canada only. 


4 Includes 
6 Includes 
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Section 2.—Life Insurance 


The life insurance in force, in Canada, in companies registered by the Dom- 
inion in 1945 was over $9,751,000,000, an increase of over $612,000,000 over the 
figure for 1944. There has been not only an increase in new business, but a greater 
stability is noticed in business written compared with the depression in early war 
years. The effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in 
force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 


year. 
Net in Force ee Per- 
’ Year at pata oe Mees Reside 
of Year Gain 
$ $ 

NOS Os Fra sevey ai mares eeiaye es me nab ope eae 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5°4 
nts SR RR See ori a ete teae hc arora 6, 221,000, 000 38, 000, 000 0:6 
TOSOi sree ee eee Rae citrate ehcke pe tate Meee ans 6, 630, 000, 000 146,000, 000 2-2 
1940 is ess oat Mee hte ete oot Sven econ nate 6,776,000, 000 199, 000, 000 2-9 
(Kt bm a Ny resin Seals eget a et A _ 6,975,000, 000 374,000, 000 5-4 
1940) eee ad hc Bae ed Renee key Retratt casts Starts 7,349,000, 000 527,000,000! 7:2 
TQAS eee UTS npata We ARETE Bee ay ans rare totes erate 7,920,000, 000 614, 000, 000 7°8 
1 ay ERTS Oa, Peet MRP 1 Me ARS BC CLL Ae 8, 534, 000, 000 605, 000, 000 71 
NAB Ree Ey. bork ened It Operate eee Nemrlone 9, 139, 000, 000 612,000,000 6:7 


1 Excluding $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 


At present the amount of life insurance in force calls for annual premium incomes 
of about $260,000,000 of which much the larger part is combined with interest earn- 
ings and proceeds of maturing investments to make possible the large investments by 
these companies in the Dominion war issues. It is interesting to note the effects 
of the War of 1939-45 on mortality rates. Even including war losses, the mortality 
rate has not greatly changed, not nearly so much as it did during the War of 1914- 
18. The improvement in civilian mortality in recent years appears to have 
substantially counterbalanced the additional mortality brought about by war 
service. The following figures are derived from the annual statements filed with 
the Dominion Department of Insurance by life insurance companies. 


Rate of Mortality Rate of Mortality 
Year per 1,000 Lives Year per 1,000 Lives 
Exposed to Risk Exposed to Risk 
BOERS. 3 Pree eee Ot 8-61 1098.20 whe oR A tae Se ai 6-42 
TOLER Rese OBS Eniente. es 8-41 POSO UNS: eteatestninc es onarahae 6-44 
LOL5 ck Sec ee eteaies ore 8-66 1 AV ae A ES TAS ete 6°59 
GIG CS et Reese gee 10-45 NOME Ree tt arte ne ena 6-77 
BOUT cE. b Ar eee ere eiatee sett 10°85 1 DNS POR Sed ctrarsyehetay rolora se cnereeene 6°85 
TOIUS 4’ Bes Be a reretea er We cutter Ane 13-90 TOAST Mota as aia ake arierets 7-15 
POT Qe: Eis Oana een aa a 8-08 LOY: 0. WEA SA sata onan cts ne 8-03 
174 | ieee aa atte F004 AL Re a 7:93 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Dominion, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have been 


q 


a ae 


; 
j 
4 
4 
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collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. 
the volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life com- 
panies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed 


by the provinces. 


Table 10 summarizes 


10.— Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1944 


New Policies | Net Insurance Net Net 
Item Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— 
DEMGCOMM PANIES So...) See re ewe ea wees 900,501,491) 9,139, 484,231) 244, 426, 883 92, 566, 959 
ERECT ALS Aes Si teate etn es, ela eid remo agstret andes 27,422,894) 225,805,475 4,397,024 3, 998, 581 
Totals, Dominion Licensees.......... 927,924,385) 9,365,289,706| 248,823,907 96,565,540 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated— ‘ 
TUES COVLPAM LOS 5510 apsis Potro vens cee oyna. she boadaea 33, 802, 212 150, 467, 487 4,003,021 871, 899 
UPA UOTMALS ete CeCe eee Bante au yore 7,483,526] 51,099,086 1, 746, 712 1,184, 693 
Provincial companies in provinces other than 
those by which they are incorporated— 
PATS EOMPANies. 4. Va. ees fae ereecaebatel a at 4,348, 147 21, 035, 339 546, 720 226, 835 
ADOT Ss vacate ooo giea eeaceaeuete, Oe it cae 4,572,050 41, 932,062 755, 996 755, 186 
Totals, Provincial Licensees........... 50,255,935) 264,533,974 7,052,449 3,038,613 
Grand Totals.........5..0.....5..5 978,180,320) 9,629,823,680| 255,876,356 99,604,153 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
IDYouraEEAVTOLE crs Oy voy ola re CHR Phra errors a OR 601, 896,540) 6,001,984,634| 155, 626, 868 57,050, 240 
TRERONATIVG Oi yet wren nae eae 12 IS ac aie ere eae 38, 200, 359 171, 502, 826 4,549,741 1,098, 734 
Canadian Fraternal— 
DOVMTON re AOR GoW ere Ahe vis eee cde ale eitieate: aie 15, 282, 835 136, 047, 105 2,328,080 2, 818, 653 
) PERG RISE EY CIT) tea Yaa tea aan Re bari CaP aOENMN Siete er Se 12,055, 576 93,031,148 2,502,708 1,939, 879 
British life....... Meio a rer iN Sen eee Mier Ret 15,944,248) 171,997, 834 4, 654,059 2,576, 808 
OMT OTT RIL a tape teers MO wR Me Peete ake ce ae cote 282,660,703) 2,965, 501, 763 84, 145, 956 32,939,911 
NGOTELOT TA CCIN A Ae ok as icnae osteo eae tee Te 12, 140,059 89,758, 370 2,068, 944 ' 1,179,928 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion 
Registered Life Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Life Insurance.—The net life insurance of all 


companies registered by the Dominion in 1869 was only $35,680,082, while in 1945 
it was $9,751,040,835.* The amount per head of the estimated population of 
Canada has more than doubled since 1923—an evidence of the general recognition 
of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependents against 
misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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11.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded)', 1900-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
intervening years from 1901-29 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Amounts in Force Insurance |NetAmount 
in Force of New 
Year ————.- eum —— per Head et peaae 
j Ars : timate ecte 
Canadian British Foreign 2 s e 
Companies Companies Companies Total Population?) during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1000 vein secs at 267,151,086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729, 115 
190S ste ee tse 397, 946, 902 43, 809, 211 188, 578, 127 630, 334, 240 105-02 104, 719, 585 
TUS eed game 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113, 059 122-51 150, 785, 305 
LOUD Re se te, see 829, 972, 809 58,087,018 423,556,850 |} 1,311, 616,677 164-34 218, 205, 427 
IPT) eas te 1, 664, 348, 605 76, 883, 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
UOQGM Eee conk 2,672,989,676 | 108,565,248 | 1,377,464,924 | 4,159,019, 848 447-50 712,091, 889 
TOS site sce 4,319,370,209 | 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492, 283,194 636-00 884; 749, 748 
LOST Rech eee 4,409,707,938 | 119,262,511 | 2,093,297,344 |. 6,622, 267,793 638-23 782,716, 064 
HO3 Dee eee, © 4,311, 747,692 | 115,831,319 | 2,044,029,585 | 6,471,608, 546 615-76 653, 249, 366 
AOSS eine es 4,160,351,570 | 113,807,916 | 1,978,466,488 | 6,247,625,974 587-57 578, 585, 659 
POSE ak nS 4,139, 796,088 | 116,745, 642 1,964, 184,199 | 6,220,725, 929 579-16 595, 194, 820 
TOS OS Sa here ok 4,164, 893, 298 123,148, 855 1,971,116, 251 6, 259, 158, 404 577-15 588,353, 277 
L93G aot aeons 4,256,850,150 | 129,940,311 | 2,016,247,016 | 6,403,037, 477 584-75 618, 264, 819 
NOS Te ee aitenves 4,304, 631, 608 137, 862, 702 2,099, 130, 736 6, 541, 625, 0463 592-27 671, 957, 904 
TOSS: ie. estos 4,363,517,357 | 140,888,697 | 2,125,827,540 | 6,630,183,5943) 594-53 626, 989, 339 
LOS OR ines pear 4,469,776,480 | 145,373,802 | 2,161,112,305 | 6,776,262, 587 601-43 588, 576, 140 
OAD es tee on 4,609,213,977 | 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
OA eee Re. 4, 835,925,659 | 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550, 742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
iO ORE ene 5, 184, 568, 369 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875,755, 305 675-80 818, 558. 946 
1 eye rena aie 5,586, 515,285 |, 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 |} 8,534,093, 718 722-49 887, 522, 851 
OAS Naeem 6,001, 984,634 | 171,997,884 | 2,965,501,763 | 9,139, 484, 231 763-21 900, 501, 491 
G45 So ae oe 6, 440, 615, 383 183,779,511 3,126, 645, 941 9,751, 040, 835 804-61 1,002,576,988 
1¥For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1011-1013. 2 Based on estimates of population 
given at p. 127. 3 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000, and during 1938 approximately $60,000,000 


were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. These amounts represent mainly transfers to business 
out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. They also include transfers 
to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. 4 Subject 
to revision, 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1944 by 41 active 
companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 3 British and 10 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the accept- 
ance of reinsurance. In addition, there were 9 British and 5 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance; these had practically ceased to write new insurance. 


The operations analysed in the following tables of this Subsection, with the 
exception of Table 15, cover only those companies under Dominion registration and 
are exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as 
indicated in Table 10, their operations cover about 95 p.c. of the insurance in force 
in Canada. 


—s 
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12.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1942-44 
Policies Effected Policies in Force 
eee a Coe Net Net Premiuin Claims 
No aaa Guat No. ieee Income Paid! 
1942 $ $ $ $ 
Ganaadian: so gi eusniaitsicseiss 271,037} 554, 211, 294 2,557,701) 5,184, 568,369} 186,261,960} 50,503,188 
4 BIGIS cee cata dths acleiee nes 5,158} 18,878,930 141,168 152, 289, 487 4,264, 843 2,669,043 
OneiDTiMes seen mire teins sclesie 390, 700} 250, 468, 722 4,235,023) 2,538, 897,449} 75,308,452} 25,888,185 
Totals, 1942.......... 666,895) 818,558,946} 6,933,892) 7,875,755,305| 215,830,255) 79,060,416 
1943 
CANAAN PALS Baths oso eae es oh 275, 583} 578, 856,066 2,719,576) 5,586,515, 285} 145,575,912) 50,975,556 
US Bis hlepcntnalcra teeters: oistota nes exer 5,881} 15,190,620 141,277 162, 287, 617 4,466, 810 1, 894, 247 
IP OPein eraiuicwaslonoleae «ase 387,278] 293, 476,165 4,390,649) 2,785,290, 816) 78,657,280} 29,030,261 
Totals, 1943.......... 668,742) 887,522,851) 7,251,502) 8,534,093,718] 228,700,002) 81,900,064 
1944 
Cana Gianneentscge i. tied ecco: 275,309] 601, 896, 540 2,876,145} 6,001, 984, 634) 155,626,868} 57,050,240 
ISTTIR Dee tetacrieeie ets cco ose oes 6,484] 15,944, 248 141,357 171, 997, 834 4, 654, 059 2,576, 808 
3 (BONGI OT seater orieent eco ote" 375, 336 282, 660, 703 4,525,934] 2,965,501, 763) 84,145,956) 32,939,911 
Totals, 1944.......... 657,129) 960,501,491) 7,548,436) 9,139,484, 231) 244,426,883) 92,566,959 
1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
13.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1940-44 
Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Canadian Companies— : 
WP oliciesvethected acs |. vaca No. 220,196 243,024 271,037 275, 583}, 275, 309 
5 Policies in force at end of each year. “ 2,326, 821 2,416,747| 2,557,701 2,719,576] 2,876,145 
: Policies become claims............ i 23,406 24,148 24, 233 26,702 32,359 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 391,504,136] 448,528,133] 554,211,294] 578,856,066] 601, 896, 540 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |4,609,213,977|/4,835,925,659/5,184,568,369/5,586,515,285/6,001,984,634 
Net amounts of policies become 
BAPE Gee Vat eed oe A gene Soa ba eee $ | 46,189,216) 47,904,825} 51,136,519} 54,133,244] 65,685, 567 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 126,719,244) 129,111,042] 136,261,960} 145,575,912] 155, 626, 868 
INGE CLANS PALL eyes Maas elas $ | 46,725,779} 46,578,592} 50,503,188] 50,975,556] 57,050,240 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 7,333,175} 10,800,415) 12,247,606} 14,088,335) 17,193,178 
British Companies— : 
PRolietes: Girected owe. s cu ciee ca les No. 7,618 3, 950 5, 158 5, 881 6, 484 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 147, 929 148, 144 141, 168 141,277 141, 357 
Policies become claims............ i 2, 563 2,728 3, 482 3,001 3,125 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 11,106,491} 9,601,527; 13,878,930} 15,190,620) 15,944,248 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 145,603,299} 145,597,309] 152,289,487) 162,287,617] 171,997, 834 
Net amounts of policies become 
CLAMS MS Me sews moe see eles $ 2,376,279] 2,995,867} 2,177,806} 2,107,040} 2,920,813 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 4,565,046] 4,201,066] 4,264,848} 4,466,810) 4,654,059 
INet-claims pHIGla a, Sonic ee isc ot « $ 2,345,857) 2,306,524) 2,669,043) 1,894,247) 2,576,808 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 443,401} 1,087,521 526, 445 719,375 941, 768 
Foreign Companies— 
POlICIGs-ClreChOd rats. stave. sce eet ee No. 387, 549 416,141 390, 700 387, 278 375, 336 
Policies in force at end of each year “_ 3,986,128) 4,099,983 4, 235,023 4,390,649] 4,525,934 
Policies become claims............ oe 71, 509 67,511 68, 049 78,166 85, 887 
; Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 187,594,909] 230, 214, 623} 250,468,722] 293,476,165] 282, 660, 703 


Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |2,220,505,184|2,367,027,774|2,538,897,449|2,785,290,816}2,965,501,763 


Net amounts of policies become 


ClONTN Seance non ee aL tata wy iadow nt ails $ | 26,647,929} 24,568,919} 25,010,277) 28,610,510) 32,351,099 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 68,916,805} 70,147,130] 75,308,452] 78,657,280} 84,145,956 
Nebolaims paid’: fo. 4 2 000 pre <.sleie's $ | 26,847,609} 26,196,892) 25,888,185] 29,030,261] 32,939,911 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 3,052,074} 2,666,884) 8,328,193] 4,245,994) 4,140,836 


———$—$—$—$—$—$ ——— 
y) 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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13.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1940-44—concluded 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
All Companies— 
POUCICS CLLOCLEGs ins catia seeeee No. 615, 363 663, 115 666, 895 668, 742 657, 129 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6,460,878] 6,659,874 6,933,892] 7,251,502} 7, 548,436 
Policies become claims............ sf 97,478 94, 387 95,764 107, 869 IPA Yat 


Net amounts of policies effected... $. | 590,205,536) 688,344,283) 818, 558,946} 887,522,851) 900,501, 491 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |6,975,322,460|7,348,550,742|7,875,755,305)8,534,093,718/9, 139,484,231 
Net amounts of policies become 


Glas Are ware ee ae sree ears $ 75,213,424] 75,469,611] 78,324,602) 84,850,794! 100, 957, 479 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 200,201,095} 203,459,238) 215,830,255) 228,700,002) 244, 426, 883 
INetielaims paid: 2...) wibicto notice $ 75,919,245! 75,082,008) 79,060,416} 81,900,064} 92,566, 959 


Net outstanding claims............ $ 10,828,650) 14,554,770} 16,097,244) 19,058,704) 22,275,782 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


14.— Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1944 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company No. Ras ae Amount of No. en Ashe Amount of 
a Policy a Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian’ tases yoeneek 222,323) 517,595, 899 2,328 2, 251, 463/4,971,813,423 2,208 
Britisling ass te cciin: ee once 6,484) 15,944,248 2,459 62,061] 157, 950, 538 2,545 
HUOLELGN At een ae arene eros 119, 824) 182, 902, 428 1, 533 1, 124, 542/1,698,134,399 1,510 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 348,181) 716,442,575 2,058]  3,438,066/6,827,898,360 1,986 
Industrial Policies 
Canadian: . ater ota cee ast 52,690) 47,967,518 910 621, 648) 354, 118, 345 570 
BS Tivishite Stones pace tees Nil - - 79,291} 12,812,796 ~ 162 
OLBLE Dae Reece ats ete eae 255, 730) 85,622,097 33D 3,400, 240| 889, 937, 434 262 
Totals, Industrial Policies. 308,420) 133,589, 615 433 4,101,179 1,256,868,575 306 
15.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1941-44 
Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed |Terminated Rate Exposed |Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1941 1942 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,738, 971 oie 6-4 2,903, 078 " 19,417 6-7 
All companies, industrial....| 3,840, 840 27,029 7:0 3, 914,079 27,272 Aero 
Fraternal benefit societies... 219, 967 3, 448 15-7 Nee Deco 3,496 15-2 
DOGAIS bares Baas aire 6,799,778 47,990 7-1 7,046,927 50,185 7-1 
1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 3, 111, 509 aE yi 6-8 3,339, 564 26, 897 8-1 
All companies, industrial....| 4,003, 160 29, 615 7-4 4,083, 770 Be eal’ 8-0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 254, 030 3,785 |. 14-9 265, 712 3,777 14-2 
TPOGAIS cue ote eee 7,368,699 | 54, 667 7-4 7,689,046 63,395 8-2 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian 
companies, assets and liabilities, income received and expenditure made, arise 
in part from business abroad. 


16.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1940-44 


Nore.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 
Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets 
in oo are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 7, 
p. 1001. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 1 

POA INES UUCH eat eit Slit Se eel eerarla Sts 74,392,618) 67,365,034) 59,734,780} 52,187,082) 41,263,835 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.}| 25,797,253) 30,590,391) 32,266,517] 30,855,034} 28,245,920 
Loans:on real estate. 2... 6...8 Succ eee ees 306, 317, 558} 303, 635, 654) 2938, 617, 264) 274,950,311} 256, 021, 923 
IGoanson- collaterals’.-..0,, svn. uha eee 125, 253 45,180 52-782) <2 720). 207 23,327 
Pelreyel Onsite. erica te lec catetite we eects 244, 963,902} 234,581,058} 220,739, 933} 200, 100,880} 183, 520, 977 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............|1,671,806,534|1,828,225,622/2,013,113,261)|2,250,955,172)2,517,911,770 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 30,752,068} 30,040,433) 30,649,587] 29,077,729) 28,672,576 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 53,211,787) 40,531,944] 30,559,412) 32,440,072} 29,735, 147 
Outstanding and deferred premiums......| 45,327,986] 45,285,249} 46,326,738} 47,989,863] 51,161,312 
(ORGY tres tir beeen ie ce ea Pater Ae 3,074,540] 3,283,665) 3,265,522) 3,389,378) 3,517,376 

Totals, Canadian Companies 2... . . |2,455,769,499|2,583,584,230/2, 730,325,796 |2,921,965,678/3,140,074,163 


British Companies 


Tew etay NEY Ho etal Gr PR MR IRC g aes ir ea 1,197, 823 929, 364 816, 209 751, 747 454, 220 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 2,919 1,741 11, 657 15, 670 14,385 
Loans on real estate: 04 059" ones ae 7, 731, 031 7,277, 247 6, 573, 986 6,098,272} 5,318, 644 
Hagens On COUaberals- ic 53 io.csandewres.. ss «sy 13, 510 13,300 13,300 13, 300 13, 300 
iG lrewal CANIS Ste a's 2 it coesekeved Oicts nacre ea 3,478,677| 3,096,635} 2,866,709} 2,618,499) 2,296, 697 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 44,709,900} 48,288,400) 46,861,869} 51,690,826) 53,923,196 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 545, 366 547, 295 520, 689 449, 413 398, 836 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 1,157, 817 1,391, 708 1,055,095 1,033, 5380 1,342, 087 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 486, 808 456, 525 494,011 486, 494 500, 172 
(OEHERIANSOLS sara adsl Pettit A eter es 76, 661 21,054 5,151 2,745 3,617 

Totals, British Companies......... 59,400,512) 62,028,269) 59,218,676) 63,155,496} 64,265,154 


Foreign Companies 


WUCAMOSEMUOL aca. «klar ctinned seine wmecl gets 5,164,420} 4,750,005} 2,840,327) 2,648,794) 2,482, 447 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 3 3 3 3 3 
oansonsreslestate & j.youe se wenn a 19,803,778} 19,087,557] 18,413,291} 18,018,529) 12,806,994 
ioqns on eollaceralsix: 2). o.n3 > slscen «eo eee 3 3 3 3 3 
POU GY OMT Uears Rand cr Reset Lani ane, 54, 694,208) 52,980,393} 50,493,067) 47,123,506) 48,765,493 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 440,116,287] 474, 263, 435] 507,515,985) 572,418, 156] 618, 309, 566 
Interest and rent due and acerued........ 6,777, 896 6,764,145} 7,114, 264 6, 874, 344 7,372, 756 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 11,557,243} 14,446,971) 19,727,299} 15,824,091) 15,199,265 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 8, 831, 231 9,418,481} 10,127,401} 11,063,244) 11,905,054 
OUR OM HRSC UBM hacoie'g ctauiem eis re cae emiaae cates 30, 619 9, 651 12,657 9,351 63, 499 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 546,975,682) 581,720,638] 616,244,291) 673,975,015) 711,905,074 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1942, 1943 and 1944 will be found at p. xxiv of the Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1944. 2Book values. The 
totals carried into the balance sheets, including some market (or authorized) values of these assets, were: 
$2, 454, 714, 133 in 1940; $2, 582, 676, 124 in 1941; $2, 729, 419, 685 in 1942; $2, 921, 471, 387 in 1943; and $3,140,001,113 
in 1944, 3 None reported, 
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17.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1940-44 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding Claimst acres etcetera 20,436,624] 24,950,803) 29,653,137] 33,125,562) 39,851,589 
Net reinsurance reserve; ..........-s2-ee0> 2,045,391,799|2,144,245,002|2,255,545,175/2,394,677,482/2,547,453,501 
Stindry. liabiluties® coves cere ces ee sone 311,677,486] 333,336,430} 362,071,672) 404,729,168) 442,255,524 
Totals, Canadian Companies !..... 2432 4,905,909 | 2,502,532, 209|2,647,269,984!2,832,582,212|3,029,560,614 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 77, 208, 224| 80,148,889} 82,149,701) 88,939,175} 110,440, 499 
Capitalstockipaid-upreweescswesas se velors 11,712,270} 11,783,410} 11,846,170} 11,852,230) 11,853,660 
British Companies 
Outstanding/claimsa aes sce eee ene 443, 401 1,087,521 526, 445 719,375 941, 769 
Net reinsurance reserve.........2.eece0: 40,007,264] 40,602,219) 42,147,894) 43,799,317) 46,976,119 
Sundry “albibtieginn.. acceso sears kas weer. 767, 690 668, 167 645, 759 679, 830 915,701 
Totals, British Companies......... 41,218,355} 42,857,907) 43,320,098] 45,198,522) 48,833,589 
Surpluses of assets in Canada ?........... 18,191,714] 19,666,206] 15,899,422) 17,957,819) 15,482,410 
Foreign Companies 
Ontstancding claims. ara ese te epiee 3,052,075} 2,666,834; 3,323,194) 4,245,996} 4,140,835 
Net reinsurance reserve...........-.e.+05- 456, 741,475| 479,013,186} 507,746, 674| 542,664,034! 581,778, 494 
Sundryaliabilaties’ (cae. et aceon ech cera 25,556,878} 26,497,575) 27,100,411] 30,876,602) 35,319,871 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 485,350,428) 508,177,595) 538,170,279) 577,786,632) 621,289,200 
Surpluses of assets in Canada............ 61,625, 254| 738,548,048} 78,074,012} 96,188,383] 90, 665, 874 
1 Not including capital, 2 Excluding one company which has not made a separation of its assets 


as between fire and life branches. 


18.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1940-44. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


$ $ $ $ $ 


INCOME 
Canadian Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


LUNAS poe eats Mate At cre Masa cine esate iog 247,269,773) 251,496,379] 249, 754,350] 267,104,940) 284, 552,359 
Consideration for annuities..............- 29,607,453} 32,109,773] 30,019,087] 34,482,064} 45,300, 425 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 95, 894, 218} 102, 258,123) 103,712,818} 112,251,402] 119, 689, 333 
Suncdryeitemsr A erua ce for eee ere eit (51,664,182) 55,482,535} 59,099,364) 72,239,576] 84,512,379 

Totals, Canadian Companies !..... 424,435,626) 441,291,810) 442,585,619] 486,077,982] 534,054,496 


British Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


LUNAS) see Same tevaia se kia Lastic ke etGteniee setae 4,567,859} 4,203,879] 4,267,656] 4,466,810) 4,654,059 
Consideration for annuities.............. 209, 434 193, 531 228, 216 475, 887| 1,079,410 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 2,378, 541 2,237,193} 2,175,669} 2,214,619 1, 960, 249 
Sun Gryailemisne merase coisa wists seo mires 91,003 120, 142 1408 155 915, 987 629, 675 

Totals, British Companies......... 7,241,837| 6,754,745) 6,811,696) 8,073,303} 8,323,393 
Foreign Companies 

Net prensun income. oo <nie- ns ore 68,916,805) 70,147,130} 75,303,452) 78,657,280} 84,145,956 

Consideration for annuities............... 1, 493, 346 1,364, 894 1, 530, 834 1,635,024) 2,000,012 

Interest, dividends and rents............ © 21,546,501] 22,308,314) 22,682,519] 23,495,153] 238, 833, 437 

DUNGY, CMS se see tee eee aero re one 4,784,675} 5,601,136] 6,588,260} 7,161,591) 8,408,931 

Totals, Foreign Companies.........| 96,741,327] 99,421,474) 106,105, 065/ 110,949,048} 118,388,336 


1 Includes income on business outside of Canada. 


a 
- 
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18.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1940-44—concluded. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders.............. 216, 782,766] 203, 939,306] 188,369,179] 180,607,200] 194,358, 643 
Generadexpensess cicis aiascas eek c csicioene ewe de 56,638,175) 59,413,512] 59,814,452} 638,492,701) 68,515,005 
Dividends to stockholders............... 1,421,795} 1,412,099] 1,386,262 1,315, 301 1,324,171 
Other GISDUSSANENA SS chy ayn cies awd e+ 9s 32, 836,688) 34,698,921) 33,326,914] 32,231,708} 33,594,309 
Totals, Canadian Companies '.....| 307,679,424] 299,463,838] 282,896,807| 277,646,910] 297,792,128 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 116, 756,202] 141, 827,972] 159, 688, 812| 208, 431,072] 236, 262, 368 


British Companies 


Payments to policyholders.............. 4,311,708} 3,406,555} 38,664,351] 2,687,256] 3,517,715 
General Cxpenses .. 04 leiesccvcecenecces _ 1,166, 744 1,084, 970 1,155, 025 1, 274, 665 1,375, 639 
Other disbursements.................0.- 95,083 109, 366 131,081 102, 650 163,096 

Totals, British Companies........ 5,573,535} 4,600,891; 4,950,457) 4,064,571) 5,056,450 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 1,668,302} 2,153,854 1,861,239} 4,008,732) 3,266,943 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policyholders.............. 55,595,018) 50,687,247] 47,125,627] 45,598,531) 50,158,688 
Cloneramexpenses. vedo. see ore ceases 15,099,199} 15,549,341] 16,225,493) 16,922,479) 17,342,564 
Other disbursements... ..J.¢..6. seo: 2,890,082} 3,090,051 3,187,347) 2,850,578} 3,184,797 

Totals, Foreign Companies......... 473,584,299] 69,326,639] 66,538,467] 65,371,588] 70,686,049 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 23,157,028] 30,094,835} 39,566,598! 45,577,460! 47,702,287 


1 Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insur- 
ance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unim- 
portant. Table 19 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit 
societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income 
and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 


‘computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 


principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the. Institute of Actuaries, London; of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the 
American Institute of Actuaries) and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of 
each fund a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the 
first part of this table relate to the 14 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance 
Department of the Dominion Government, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date 
were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new 
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members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 


already in force. 


Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 


to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been licensed 
by the provinces. Of both classes of society, 30 transacted business in Canada 
during 1944, 2 of which do not grant life insurance benefits. 


19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1940-44 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1013. 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. No. 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES 
Net certificates effected..............+.. 11,362 13, 591 17,281 16, 822 15, 724 
Net certificates become claims.......... 3,361 3, 159 3,070 3,301 3, 363 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net amounts paid by members.......... 1, 946, 902 1, 860, 398 1,798,294 | 2,007,554 2,328,080 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 9,140,450 | 11,319,100 | 15,308,315 | 15,231,629°| 15,282, 835 
Net amounts in force............00...06 108, 810, 930 |111,019, 989 |118, 233,025 |130,088,697 | 136,047,105 
Net amounts of ' certificates become 
claims....... SE ee ee Ee ote ee 2,837,154 | 2,619,639 | 2,627,440 | 2,732,071 2,695, 737 
meNet benefits ard J 1atnls praise uns eee cure 3,300,542 | 3,107,645 | 3,072,460 | 3,150,963 3, 237, 437 
Net outstanding claims................. 280, 824 325, 173 398, 172 468, 803 395, 754 
Net Amounts Terminated by— : 
NYSE oh TERS 6 ot ae Ma peated Sane PO Ram iy 1,922,345 1,904,019 | 1,988,938 } 2,041,619 1, 968,409 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc........... 10, 831, 848 9,991, 444 8, 067, 569 8, 984, 637 9, 521, 647 
Totals, Lerminated, 2oo..4.- elec 12,754,193 } 11,895,463 | 10,051,507 | 11,026,256 | 11,490,056 
Assets ! 
realestate sspentcct: ane ba was oe clearest 10,330, 162 9, 485, 650 7, 8938, 944 6, 787, 719 5, 572, 863 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 134, 899 218, 230 680, 839 1,060, 593 1, 209, 325 
Loans ton! realestate.) cs. ieee ne een 9,961,643 | 9,392,279 | 9,006,385 | 8, 538,214 8,331, 442 
PGlaG y AOAN SAC eee tae: (cee Meco ere arenes 7,796,542 | 7,528,267 | 7,057,845 | 6,631,473 6, 251, 126 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 53,179,342 | 54,992,545 | 58,223,335 | 63, 986, 281 67, 609, 473 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 1,083,847 | 1,661,843 1, 404, 083 1, 620, 793 1, 931, 621 
Interest and rent due and acecrued........ 672, 506 680, 457 717, 131 739, 764 769, 824 
Wuesirommumembersanasies eck aie eee coe 293, 384 265, 348 297,084 369, 591 366, 214 
OPDErAsseta eh... trae ve Ea rk Ts emitter 685, 363 574, 515 573, 920 2038, 344 208, 167 
Totals, Assets ?...................| 84,137,688 | 84,794,134 | 85,854,516 | 89,937,772 | 92,250,055 
Liabilities ! 
Outstanding claimsy. wrap ewern es aeveeteet cc 348, 916 424,007 493, 042 590, 294 511, 531 
Reserves......... eee anh & Ae on Aan ey 67,283,615 | 67,924,128 | 69,142,806 | 71,971,478 | 73,831,203 
Otheriliatolittesun setae eth Ole e mladtd 5,588,964 | 5,966,210 | 6,723,380 | 7,523,778 7, 965,582 
Totals, Liabilities................ 73,221,495 | 74,314,345 | 76,359,228 | 80,685,550 | 82,308,316 
Income 1 
Assessments (for benefits)............... 3, 935, 257 3,764,090 | 3,637,646 3, 885, 241 4,223, 461 
Fees and dues (for expenses)...........-. 1,133,480 | 1,276,895 | 1,664,938 1, 679, 128 1, 825, 040 
ANC ELESLYADUNMEN US eee eae. hore nie eee 3,594, 272 3, 664, 131 3, 792, 399 3, 880, 708 3,799, 614 
Opherireceiptsr7 eemon kas « mate ieee eee 144, 423 233, 002 287,360 246, 740 770, 656 
Totals, Income................... 8,807,432 | 8,938,118 | 9,382,343 | 9,691,812 | 10,618,771 
Expenditures } 
Baidsto,membergy.© catteres vera cone 6,438,030 | 6,215,496 | 5,875,680 | 5,771,877 5,971, 542 
(Genera lVexpenses sayin ae sine ier 1,305, 867 1,482, 904 1,618, 881 1, 634, 841 1,772, 304 
Wtheriexpendttuunesmm ase aunts sane 215, 167 166, 279 364, 505 257, 606 226, 976 
Totals, Expenditures............ 7,959,064 | 7,864,679 | 7,859,066 | 7,664,324 4,970,822 . 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 848, 368 1,073, 439 De Desai 2,027, 488 2, 647, 949 - 
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19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1940-44—concluded 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. No, 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES 
Net cértificates effected................. 6,304 7,515 9,312 9,506 11) 563 
Net certificates become claims.......... 978 951 979 1,078 1, 124 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Net amounts paid by members.......... 1,578, 733 1, 634, 133 1, 747,513 1,885, 578 2,068, 944 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 6, 190, 576 7,507,903 | 9,637,127 | 10,041, 549 12, 140,059 
INefamountsan force... a.05 0... ciec- ness 68,754,109 | 71,532,881 | 77,491,088 | 82,826,060 | 89,758,370 
Net amounts of certificates become claims] 1,048,773 1,030,080 | 1,019,188 | 1,178,288 1,197, 928 
ING t DENCIGS DIC saul. ccs aise som wie wick we § 1,428,615 | 1,313,324 | 1,336,208 | 1,463,704 1,521, 494 
Net outstanding claims....... PRE Se Me 144,117 199,018 192,372 231, 724 257, 347 

Net Amounts Terminated by— 
Wea Gla err tcc e cee tere caus cwlleecsins he 926, 436 951,612 920,570 | 1,048,005 1,093, 645 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc........... 5,957,743 | 4,800,964 | 4,514,007 | 5,040,346 5,372, 839 
Totaisecl CPMINAbeG: v4... naso. 504. © 6,884,179 | 5,752,576 | 5,434,577 | 6,088,351 6, 466, 484 

Assets 
iEAESERUO OR He es tek wit onan ees 3,722 3, 559 977 977 977 
Loans on real estate.............. cece eee 152,332 145, 333 138, 794 126,728 111, 532 
POM CUALOBE Scie thcge tide enor Needle nrciazet ers 929, 493 1,503,105 |. 1,519, 992 1,477,320 1,415,190 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............} 8,708,829 | 10,137,923 | 11,707,801 | 13,193,879 15,351, 811 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 609, 045 967, 533 890, 366 935, 737 997, 582 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 101, 455 109,073 » 98,999 104,055 120, 809 
PPuesromMssM SIMD SHS s eelois, ralhe areola es 124, 200 88, 8382 105, 556 109, 022 183,495 
ROTH GI a SSOL Gen Waren ieh. tenis tees, feaw ne eae 2,093 22,217 24,635 22,315 
Totals; ASSets. :. os0..0a.08 ee 10,629,082 | 12,957,451 | 14,484,702 | 15,972,353 | 18,203,711 
Liabilities f 
Outstanding clams... 2... aco eessss a 195, 409 249, 787 287, 856 339, 295 386, 263 
SSO RYCM Sey eso Ones oer ets 12,546,377 | 18,257,975 | 14,314,815 | 15,091,186 | 16,025,979 
UMC IAIWETGLOS acts ete die ste csels oe bee 638, 112 689, 773 697, 205 914, 285 1,090, 252 
Totals, Liabilities................ 13,379,898 | 14,197,535 | 15,299,876 | 16,344,716 | 17,502,494 
Income 
Assessments (for benefits)............... 1, 823, 901 1, 906, 093 2,057,154 | 2,331,339 2, 664, 104 
Fees and dues (for expenses)....-........ 383, 391 433, 132 487, 294 50, 233 816, 992 
Miterest aid vents. . FES ss. ces ce ele volts 279,077 637,960 382, 952 494, 246 447,876 
W)C DELARECCLDES eee eins Sate ace bas aaron Daher 71, 487 _ 84,328 214,079 190, 080 151,119 
Totals; BMCOMEC)...: 6. ee ca ees 2,557,856 | 3,061,513 | 3,141,479 | 3,665,898 4,080,091 
Expenditures 

PRU CO MOM DCTS...cccleaiesae ceo tepisneee. 1,641,654 | 1,580,915 | 1,578,264 | 1,811,382 2,029, 658 
MrOrlerah OXPONSCSagie wi essa ei oalev meses 226, 932 252, 145 297, 809 439,113 539, 628 
RO UNET CXPBNGIGUTCS S . c. yee es sec oe eleege s+ 33, 309 31, 556 45, 622 49,003 60, 161 
Totals, Expenditures............ 1,901,925 | 1,814,616 | 1,916,695 | 2,299,498 2,629,447 
Excess of income over expenditure....... 655, 931 1, 246, 897 1, 224, 784 1,366, 400 1, 450, 644 


a ee 


. 


1 Whole business. ~ 2 Book ‘values. 


The totals carried into the balance sheets, including some 


market values of these assets were: $82,528,753 in 1940, $83,563,328 in 1941, $85,137,561 in 1942, $89,820,188 


in 1943 and $92,222,115 in 1944. 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government 


Tables 20 and 21 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1944, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted 
foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs 
substantially from the par rate. More than 62 p.c. of all such business in force was 
written in United States currency and over 22 p.c. in sterling. From another 
standpoint, over 33 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside Canada, 
and over 66 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dee 3t, 
1944, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to $3,677,830,386. 
As shown in Table 20, insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian amounted 
to $3,559,557,476. The difference between these figures is presumably the net 
amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian currency. As against 
the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, the British and foreign 
investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1944, amounted 
to $1,171,242,696. Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 
31, 1944, amounted to $6,001,984,634, the total business on their books, Canadian 
and non-Canadian, amounted to $9,679,815,020. Thus over 37 p.c. of the total 
business in force was out of Canada. 


' 20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1944. 


Norr.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected 


Insurance in Force 


Company ay; ; oes 3 
British Foreign British Foreign 
Currencies | Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gonada cesar tes sano 7,375,492 | 11,914,419 | 19,289,911 141,502,283 | 198,596,473 340, 098, 706 
Commercial.......... Nil Nil - Nil 35,000 , 000 
Confederation........ 8,688,625 | 13,186,925 | 21,875, 550 99, 531, 180 88,399, 448 187, 930, 628 
Continentals <3 a5.).0: Nil Nil - 36, 506 173, 275 209, 781 
CROWS tats ete 9,780,546 | 11,464,988 | 21,245,484 42,078, 813 65, 991, 926 108,070,739 
(DOmMIMON A eres ee hie 1,575,001 | 4,442,279 | 6,017,280 6, 299, 605 22,144, 258 28, 443, 863 
Dominion of Canada 
ONETALSs cece ken he 256, 279 Nil 256, 279 1,697, 671 18, 433 1,716, 104 
PAE bOny oi. 0 Meese Raee. Nil ss - 15,000 8,333 23, 333 
Mauitable: ec. eeroes sf is = il 398, 247 398, 247 
Great-West........... as 23,821,217 | 23,821,217 304,287 | 180,965,028 181, 269,315 
imperial eee. ee 3,148,766 | 3,024,219 | 6,167,985 25, 522, 190 30, 653, 068 56, 175, 258 
London 25.3240 ses Nil 457, 489 457, 489 Nil 2,307, 299 2,307,299 
Manufacturers........ 20,037,403 | 28,649,323 | 48,686,726 || 172,085,779 | 201,622,332 373, 708, 111 
ALTIGIMe = a. heeen cee 21, 822 Nil 21, 822 1,767,161 , 660 1, 821 
Monarch sri se ligt Nil 25,000 25,000 Nil 187,511 187,511 
Montrealiss.. 228. cks cf 5,000 5,000 483, 996 473, 274 957,270 
AM ETD et ae eB Mg Rtases Aaa 34, 500 450, 907 485, 407 1,144, 611 12, 733,079 13, 877, 690 
Nationalss'as ster sees 901,051 1,000 902,051 3, 826, 137 493, 602 4,319, 739 
North American...... 881,816 | 2,400,920 | 2,782,736 1, 981, 203 21, 475, 022 23. 456, 225 
iINOrthernecs ese cee ee Nil 929, 516 929, 516 28, 133 4,121, 265 4 149 398 
SeueCeer Ae: Tae acd cake S Nil - Nil 10,000 10, 000 
LT tava orice dod numa 60,217,250 | 91,858,818 |152,076,068 || 688,680,294 |1,541,678,708 | 2,230,359, 002 
Wiesterneemranccawecc Nil Nil = Nil 48 , 436 
Totals eee 112,413,551 305,045,521 || 1,186,984,799 | 2,372,572,677 | 3,559,557,476 


192,631,970 


¥ 
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20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1944—concluded. 


EEE 


Liabilities 
Company 4 
British Foreign Total 
 §$ $ $ 
ORGIES eT, 55 WS A eT os et RR ere al A 86, 036, 874 75,587,471 161, 624, 345 
(Beh aawandesq onl) day hry ae Gels oils) hah eater ANS au UIE OPP h Nil 14, 422 14, 422 
_ Confederation ad 44,524, 430 21, 685, 909 66, 210, 339 
MGSTIT LTC LUUEUN Steere cee eae ora lolarray Ss « orichig bisseloley anette Be 10,002 88, 199 98,201 
CONT eN dt eden ee AOE COLA IRRIPEC Sa RAS a Ree ee a PSE 12,905, 987 13, 433,183 26,339,170 
VO Yeracicity io les ue yeep rahe Ur SOA DEERE OS GCL REE Lon RRR 1,177, 660 5, 161, 042 6, 338, 702 
Dominion‘of Canada:\Generalt so. .ic.cf ree citations vcore « 253, 543 : 258, 370 
EDA LONG ee rela Bee ate ele cine Seer oace ey AN ee aa ee o 8,212 2,947 11,159 
PETELIE US EO aes oe aN te et rtole cog sale PE A years sia es Nil 85,190 85, 190 
MS REE E AWN CS Ute tea cic ie eietel olin ie recto a lotecsunoie ote ae wieta atsrene wliats,'2 285, 696 40, 653, 136 40, 938, 832 
TORRY OLA ET gy Ree helps oe ORE Tre od trey, be Se ay eae re 10, 072, 423 9,327,181 19, 399, 604 
REL CUOTLI ES MRA etre aorta ciate a ec aceis crcdocerauNs: craters aioueyereset © eves Nil 406, 230 406, 230 
INEeer tec GUETS Ae THe ate toate aici diel edatet cic, crs ular Stclores aia oiets 72.273, 152 66, 394, 479 138, 667, 631 
Maritime. ........csccececec cence esc ce eee cesceeresen 742,165 8,4 750, 663 
UWL IGy REN AeLO a occ ERR Arent ce Cee ERED Hice Me cee nits Rae Nil 226, 958 226, 958 
TOM ETO ee erate ais feta Ae ln a Pane gre orev chars, arohebaiote meals o's wiaks 1,392 147, 601 148, 993 
HMR e EneH Nea a cath RRR Speers ON Od eERENG OG aR RIN ROR ECE oC eNO 415, 647 3, 445, 661 3, 861, 308 
IN AUR GELDER eae os CSL Ur shai slaveseare oRaroDe ale, B'ecohery evs 561,355 135, 663 697,018 
INIGHE EEA TL OTIC HTL perere Scie aie che aeetelaltehaperaias ora! shagetoley e urun vere eie > 493, 763 6, 236, 325 6, 730, 088 
INTRO TRENT sere ese icine Se eee pa rotor ene, STOR vee eRe die Naess I here 10, 557 364, 331 374, 888 
UPS AT TONAL Lert sek awit 27s Cee a eA ol in er bie af wie Ruooe'oisl oye ore Nil 570 570 
SETI oon Rae TRUS. SRE BS aa yi i op eee EE roe 339, 562,343 507, 610, 369 847, 172, 712 
WAVES Pe aise op BS ES ERE Cre BREIL SIGE tee Cie oan i aera Nil 11, 806 11, 806 
FROG RIS hires Aes Soe eee etn alert aaa 569,335,201 951,031,998 | 1,3820,367,199 


91.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Currencies, 1944. 


Nots.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


a a ed ne ————E———— 
—————— SaaS a 


Insurance Insurance peaetiegs 
Currency Effected Epos Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
British— . 
Pounds— 
SCHSre Hin eds oe Sate fe Chee GO oie Ceo ABR eerie choc onne 62, 685, 181 815, 711,171 435, $16, 361 
Dritish: Westindies.. |, .cisdedslocoeree ase AAs 7, 705, 864 38, 167,110 9, 982,212 
TRS Sig bite s+ cet he NOAA NG Sn RSE a One Oras 60.4, 467 2,458, 943 284, 395 
SURAT oe ett cea vets erent cleo tsiiet iy ince = ofcnets, eat 12, 987, 878 118, 716, 043 32,961,000 
SOL GHOTMU EN OC OSI stecests rere reretneteterettiere rd o sieienreeste 166, 656 , 1,522, 962 516, 698 
Dollars— 
British Guiana; British West Indies........... 7, 847,038 40,601, 132 11, 941,307 
LOT OM va ee tie tehe UO pian ea cra slesae are we Nil 9,319, 905 3, 569, 250 
Straits Settlements. ...... 0.00... . 0c seeten neta er 8,482,979 3,391, 678 
Rupees— 
(oy at Pislalil bareu © ie aN Spanier Ga tana ene aS 20,411, 600 151, 991, 271 71, 565, 849 
Shillings— ; 
POS By AE Tea te rset asavat oe nee ent aponsta atta sleleials 4,867 13, 283 6, 451 
iaptaid,, MSTAGISR vies cine kos oP op eeusr = 112,413,551 1,186,984,799 569,335,201 
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21.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 


Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Currencies, 1944—concluded. 


Foreign— 


Currency 


@ordobasit(Nicarae ia) ek oe es eee 
Dollars: (Shang has Cera ciety loeae e ee 
Wollars, (United States) ananassae tee Pee 
Hlorms (Netierlands) icin aaa -tovacsentec. soe 


Franes (France) 


ania ye 0. hs fehe.@ lea) 6 Bn ifel hb 0 ohpeaie wie) aie 0 m ste/0n Sip, i 


Hrancs) (Swi1tZer and \eeaise ccc ae ouia eee betas 
Guilders* (Netherlands)? soc... ont iets ee 
esos: (Ar een tin ah) iss oe i eee rn ie eens 
Pesos (Chile).. 
Pesos: (Colombia) S.whe io oe cem ae ee antes 
Pesos (Cuba).. 
Pesos (Mexico) 
Pesos (Philippmes) \rin. scleess ene ee 


Pounds (Egypt) 


Ce aOR Oe ee CC i ere er nr a By 


Ce ee rr ry 


eo ene sleep we eect eee se veis «tees Fe seis es 


Quetzales (Guatemala)... ...........0...005- Ne ee 
Soles‘Ore GPerty yey Meo acne cies ueonucrae cet ccae teva. 
icgls. Cl hailandyy eae see he acre he rere ee 


Yen (Japan) 
Miscellaneous 


wie ols otese 9 60 0 0 Bm cles 0, a4) 0 0 0 61610 010 0 eb alee 


CC 


Totals, Foreigm. .... 00.50.65... 6%. ome - 
Grand Totals.......... een ene ee ahi 


1Tncludes Javanese and Netherlands West Indies. 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Insurance Insurance ¢ qeqey's 
Effected in Force Liabilities 
$ $ $ 

Nil 154, 998 66, 445 

sf 10, 911, 508 3,455, 717 
173,503,451 2,208, 551, 750 702,781, 648 
152, 880 2,168, 335 832,096 
5,000 245, 804 160, 695 

Nil 19, 100 18, 437 
1,102,373 18,087,605 5, 102,705 

' 6, 290, 625 41,776, 232 11, 129, 416 
Nil 2,981,047 1, 811, 889 
837, 585 2,554, 507 438, 240 
2,409, 817 11,919, 842 966, 656 
3, 196, 902 13, 082, 635 2,074, 259 
Nil 14,060, 908 4, 633, 798 

5, 183, 632 23, 931, 240 6, 169,098 
Nil Nil 456 
105 1,572, 398 876, 049 

Nil 3, 869, 469 925, 759 

s 16, 615, 282 9, 568, 574 

vd 70,017 25,070. 
192,631,970 A d8 2D e208 8 | 751,031,997 
305,045,521 3,009,004,476 1,320,367,198 


Table 22 summarizes the business outside of Canada of Canadian life companies 


and fraternal benefit societies. 


If to these figures is added the business in Canada 


of these organizations, as shown in Table 10, the total business, internal and external, 
of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. 
Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal 
societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the’ life 
insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is as shown in 
Table 23. . 


22.-—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Societies, 1944 


Nors.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 10, p. 1005. 


New Policies Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums 
(net) Force Dec. 31] Received 
$ $ $ 


Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominion..... 


Provincial 


CeCe CCC rn ee a er ey 


Canadian Fraternal Societies— 


Dominion 


Provincial. ... 


Cee moreso r ester erere ree aserevere 


3, 575, 343 
1 


315, 342,341] 3, 677, 830,386 
1 1 


86, 992, 568 
1 


128, 270, 669 
1 


1,472, 879 
1 


318,917, 684 


None reported. 


3,764,822, 954 


129,743,548 


58,399, 6 
1 


2,224, 6 
1 


60,624, 2 


13 


33 


46 


a ee 


q Y a j 4 ae 
* . ; \ 

.* ' ‘ : \ 
: 

sz 
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23.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance Business in Canada and Canadian Organiza- 
tions Abroad, 1944 


New Policies Net Net Net 
4 Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Foree Dec. 31} Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
UD .OEATR ITY OFS (EM URE is YSERA MAROC Ae SSE ie 917, 288,881} 9, 679,815,020) 288, 897,537 115, 449, 853 
IRPOWINOIDI eh a enlace Saaee koe e San 38, 200, 359 171, 502, 826 4,549,741 1,098, 734 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
ADO VON ts eee he Se ak ee 18,858,178} 223,039, 673 3, 800, 959 5, 048, 286 
Brie Nis U a Leite 4 (ico, Reape page Ainihy, yume antenna 12,055, 576 93,031, 148 2,502, 708 1, 939, 879 
SFibISh MOMCOMIDRNICS & arts. oo hedtuals os whack 15, 944, 248 171, 997, 834 4,654, 059 2,576, 808 
Boren ie COMpanies. craw. odes ake Acaatees 282, 660,703} 2,965, 501, 763 84, 145, 956 32,939,911 
Foreign fraternal companies. ..... URN, Oa ey vi 12, 140,059 89, 758, 370 2,068, 944 1,179, 928 
Grand Totals............... 1, 297,098,004) 13,394,646,634| 385,619,904) 160,228,399 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1940 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes various forms of 
accident and 24 other classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. In 
1880, 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1944 such 
insurance was issued by 262 companies, of which 57 were Canadian, 70 British and 
135 foreign; 212 of these 208 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 


‘20 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 


life insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insur- 
ance only. 


Table 24, which shows the division of business in this field between Dominion 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the 
bulk of the business (about 88 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on miscellaneous 
insurance in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditures for all operations are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance 
companies given in Section 1, Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 26 gives similar 
figures for the 10 Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to insurance 
other than fire and life. Similarly, in 1944, there were 3 British and 42 foreign 
companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 
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During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the years 


before war broke out, the result of lessened traffic. 


Hail insurance in 1943 had an unfavourable experience which has been continued 


INSURANCE 


in 1944: a substantial underwriting loss has resulted. 


Marine insurance has shown a very large increase in Canada during the war 


years and substantial profits have resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1944, 


inclusive, are as follows:— 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, figure more largely in the business of 


Year 


Premiums 


6,011, 922 
14, 295, 543 
10, 061, 059 
6, 754, 361 


companies in post-war years, than it did before 1939. 


Losses 


$ 
2,781, 190 
7, 983, 963 
4,931, 286 
2,173,318 


Under- 
wr iting 
Profits 


$ 
1,694, 470 


3, 855, 415 » 


3,449, 873 
3, 242,383 


24.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 
1944 


Class of Business 


Accident— 


Personal.... 
Public liability 


ee ee 


Employers’ liability...... 
Accident and sickness com- 


Boveri ec see 
Machinery.... 
Credit wees 
Earthquake 
Exxplosion..... 
Falling aircraft 
HOrgery: eas 


ereoerocereecces 


ee eccer cece oe occ ons 


eee eres eoscves 


oeesee eo eeecs 


eeee ec ores e ore 


Guarantee (fidelity)........ 
Guarantee (surety)......... 


Plaats eek 


eee ee oe es eceee 


Inland transportation....... 


Live stock.... 


ences ceee sero 


Personal property........... 


Plate glass 


Real property 
Sickness...... 


E hette ics aa 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1019. 


ecco ve scorer oes 


Ce er 


oreo ereresreosere 


oeecesceroeeees 


ec er eee eo eeees 


eee reece eer reres 


ee) 


Pe ee i 


Dominion 
Licensees 


$ 


4,000,326 
3,566, 834 
1,909, 565 


11,196,531 
564, 639 
20, 556, 660 
995, 028 
371,351 
260, 246 
19, 495 
210,328 
418 


6,941 
185, 502 


Provincial Licensees 


Within 


In Provinces 


Provinces |Other Than 
by Which | Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They} Licensees 


Incorp. 


Are Incorp. 


Total 


Lloyds 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


$ 

15,115 

90, 480 
224, 255 


114, 107 
Ni 


69, 248 


$ 
119 
3,369 
Nil 
108, 380 
Nil 


1 
375, 754 
Ni 


$ 


15, 234 
93, 849 
224, 255 


222, 487 
Nil 
2,056, 696 


191,190 
13,318 


22,172 
75, 601 
2, 835 
5,973 
4 
27,156 
180, 455 


$ 


308, 039 
174,570 
83, 009 


2, 686 
20,946 
2,269, 955 


4,323, 599 
3, 835, 253 
2,216, 829 


11,421,704 
585, 585 


3,709,713 


- 1,702, 885 


Natl: ell 
a id hd dele 


24.—Dominion and Provincial In 


Class of Business 


Accident— 
(POLSON ALA eek URS esters 
Publieliability.....5. 5: 
Employers’ liability...... 


IMERCNINETY 5. ifeetae ia os eis 
GReUTtias oy sure eiielan. © paca: 
BUOY GA GUAKC sais te cote aes 
EFZPVORIONS ations eels ee : 
Falling sircrarts 3 5..<ss:<0. 00+ 
BaTeery: eae sets ete aieeale 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 
Guarantee (surety)......... 
Lear eee xtateinters orate tis, tage! svnne oes 
Inland transportation....... 
Live stock 


ee ee 


Personal property........... 


(Plater assis eeaccce veSinte ss 
Real property........-..... 
DIGKMESR Parise ha eieic es, cianicvoveiets 
DBDEUKICTApe ccs ses ores cen we 
PI CLG Nae miner ee acene aide sien ale’ « 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


Dominion 
Licensees 


$ 


* 1,245,172 
916,988 
737, 117 


7,908, 579 
140, 078 
10, 042, 652 
82,173 


Provincial Licensees 


Within 
by Which 


Incorp. 


In Provinces 
Provinces {Other Than 


Total 


Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They| Licensees 


Are Incorp. 


Lloyds 


NET LOSSES INCURRED 


$ 


4,123 
30, 748 
57,950 


1,730 


123, 687 
1,730 


$ 


$ 
4,123 
31,601 
57,950 
80, 554 


861, 696 
493 


Sales coe ee a 


1,730 


123, 687 
3, 824 


7,802 
36" 425 


2,021 
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1,331,054 
904, 967 
818, 583 


7, 989, 932 
144,110 
12, 128, 882 
87,101 


125, 977 


1,080,715 


180,323 


1,261,038 4 


1,415,405 


33,268,579 4 


1 This business was transacted by an unregistered foreign company. | 
acted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance and by some companies 
registered to transact fire insurance, but which showed figures for this class of business separately from their 


fire business. 
and funeral business. 
and funeral business. 


2 This business was trans- 


3 Excluding $1,679,038, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness 
4 Excluding $1,168,480 losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness 


25.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered Re- 
insurance Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion to Transact 
Insurance Other Than Fire and Life, by Class of Business, 1942-44. 


Class of Business 


1943 


Net 
Premiums 


Net 
Losses 


4 ——_— | | ann 


Public hiabiltty cco .s ee. 5 
Employers’ liability...... 
Accident and sickness com- 


ee 


ROUSE res ea ene. tie ie'e's 


¢ 


1942 
Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 
3,350,070 | 1,085,689 
3, 084, 279 939, 324 
1,718, 503 862, 603 
5,847,877 | 3,746,495 
471,753 154, 164 
20,292,516 | 8,668,314 
546, 445 114, 055 
355, 118 93, 134 
236, 389 9,149 
7,381 Nil 
388, 085 134 
Nil 


3, 607, 689 
3,509, 695 
1, 660, 757 


7, 708, 486 
318, 949 
18, 907, 940 


1,245, 738 
974, 863 
726, 456 


5, 869, 869 
229, 759 
8, 689, 106 
113, 396 
79, 134 
5,361 
2,250 
1,136 

Nil 


1944 
Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 
4,000, 326 1,245,172 
3,566, 834 916, 988 
1,909,565 787,117 
11, 196, 531 7,908,579 
564, 639 140,078 
20,556,660 | 10,042,652 
995,028 82,173 
871,351 109, 802 
260, 246 —1, 638 
19,495 648 
210, 328 6, 294 
418 Nil 
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25.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered Re- 
insurance Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion to Transact 
Insurance Other Than Fire and Life, by Class of Business, 1942-44—concluded. 


1942 1943 1944 


Bes ke pees Net Ae Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ROTEEN Ns Teo listener ener 61, 262 9, 474 45, 484 7,632 53, 603 —6, 895 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 1, 291, 195 228, 533 1, 278, 661 52,344 1,393, 141 42,418 
Guarantee (surety)......... 721, 244 —1,378 725, 930 48,781 748, 219 807 
1 asd Cag Rete aad nant A 1, 871, 002 1,081, 949 1, 774, 093 1,585,346 | 3,502,109 3, 148,471 
Inland transportation. ...... 1, 437, 518 621, 298 1,589,714 555, 099 1, 673, 788 700, 148 
Ibivie stock sith ieee 23, 058 13, 724. 32,316 9,479 . 50,089 20, 257 
Personal property........... | 3,412,987 2,294, 892 4,482, 964 2,986,857 | 5,311,542 3, 462, 304 
Pipterclassy Acasa tee: 546, 068 312, 947 622, 063 346,010 641, 280 315, 613 
Nealspropertyse vc. caste 264, 597 81, 680 333, 511 97,052 575,319 9,421 
Sickness? (nc en ae eke teat 1,990, 815 1,208,310 | 2,588,233 1,661,824 | 2,038,917 1,012,782 
Spranlelerla si ayia vee ch oe 11, 886 12,875 14, 353 1,9 17, 932 4,275 
WE SY:) & Peper sarod. vane Sara mre 4 ee A aie SRI SSI AD) 416, 696 1, 447, 868 535,168 | 1,669,948 591,333 
Weather........ ee ae xan PASTA 1,116 8, 822 4, 236 6, 941 2,536 
Win cistorinata sae tees ees: 157,717 74, 507 167, 891 109, 496 185, 502 105, 801 

Notalss)./ 3. Bos ekes 49,427,756 | 22,029,684 | 52,325,898 | 25,938,389 | 61,519,751 | 30,592,136 


1 Transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance, and by some 
ah ea registered to transact fire insurance but which showed figures for this class separately from their 
re insurance. 


26.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating Under Dominion Registration Doing Insurance Business Other 
Than Fire and Life, 1944. 


Excess sg 
o fe) 
Company Income |Expenditure} Income | Assets Liabilities! Assets 
over over 
Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ “$ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection........... 698, 135 548, 678 149, 457 1,572,747 808, 038 764, 709 
Confederation Life.......... 531, 947 473, 780 58, 167 418, 994 180, 549 238, 445 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 410, 639 399, 358 11, 286 747,651 358, 507 389, 144 
Great-West Life............ 405, 622 353, 433 52,189 181, 958 129, 818 52,140 
Guarantee Co. of North 
BATINELICA'A Vibe rattae eacscisens oe PRY} 534, 787 37,785 | 4,961,344 1,142,954 3, 818,390 
ondoneltes sc causes, acer 1,336, 183 1,170, 422 165, 761 919, 873 687,141 232) 732 
Mutual Life of Canada...... 257, 129 210, 792 46, 337 194,007 83, 720 110, 287 
North American Accident: . 32, 130 36, 202 —4,072 153, 037 17, 958 135,079 
Protective Association...... 388, 794 375, 639 13. loD 374, 080 229,518 144, 562 
Royal ‘Guardians... ..<...... 1,321 2,574 —1, 253 13,094 10, 848 2,246 
Motalse awech sare. 4,634,472 | 4,105,660 528,812 | 9,586,785 | 3,649,051 5,887,734 


1 Not including capital stock. 


Section 4.—Insurance as it Affects the Balance of 
International Payments 


The short article ‘Insurance as it Affects the Balance of International Payments” 
which appears at pp. 870-871 of the 1942 Canada Year Book has not been reprinted 
in this edition owing to the fact that only minor changes have taken place in this 
field since that date. 
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According to the British North America Act, education is a function of the 
Provincial Governments and, therefore, the schools and universities, teacher training 


~ and other matters involved in the formal educational field are planned, financed, and 


controlled by the provinces. 


However, in a broad sense, education cannot be limited to merely what is 
taught in schools and colleges. It:is as broad as life and experience itself and, for 
that reason, this Chapter of the Year Book deals also with such subjects as libraries, 
art and scientific research. Certain agencies of the Dominion Government, while 
not in any sense in conflict with the formal field of education ascribed by the Con- 
stitution to the provinces, have functions that concern education. Among these 
agencies are the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Thus, while the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is engaged more in the field 
of entertainment and recreation than of education, there are aspects of its work 
that are properly included in the broader field. These are dealt with at the close 
of this Chapter and cross references are given to those non-educational features 
of these agencies that are dealt’ with elsewhere in the Year Book. 


PART I.—THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL FIELD IN CANADA 


Section 1.—The Current Situation in Canadian Education 


The Canadian education scene in 1946 is characterized by transition and 
reconstruction, a reorientation of effort towards a peacetime economy at home in a 
world linked closer together through improved methods of transportation, inter- 
communication and better tools of learning. Changes are being effected continu- 
ously but in such a way as not to interfere with the regular ascent of classes up the 

* Prepared or revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with 
compiling and publishing comparable data relating to educational institutions throughout Canada, and to 


this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments of Education. A list of the publications of this Branch 
will be found in Chapter XX XII, under ‘‘Education’’. 
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educational ladder, while veterans are absorbed in increasing numbers to complete 
their interrupted studies. For veterans who had not completed high-school training, 
speed-up classes have been provided to prepare them for college entrance. For 
those who do not wish to enter college, courses have been arranged which prepare 
their personnel for business or industrial positions, or again provision is made for 
those wishing to serve an apprenticeship in the skilled trades, etc. 


Present changes in Canadian education cannot be considered as a studied 
attempt to return to pre-war organization which is recognized as being inadequate 
to solve modern problems. The war period was marked by both progress and 
retrogression. Of the changes implemented since 1939, those which marked a step 
forward in education will probably be retained while the retrogressive ones will be 
eliminated as soon as expedient. The latter included: permission to employ 
unqualified teachers, short-term normal courses, shortened year for high-school 
pupils who helped on the farms, etc. On the other hand, increased and improved 
supervision and a better liaison established between teacher-training institutions 
and teachers in the field will probably be retained and developed further. 


The Dominion Government and Education.—Provincial autonomy 
characterizes Canadian education, with the exception of that for the Indian popula- 
tion. The Dominion Department of Mines and Resources administers education for 
some 17,000 Indian pupils scattered throughout Canada, and for a smaller number 
of other children in the Territories beyond provincial boundaries.* 


In 1942, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act made provision for the 
continuation of Dominion assistance to technical education, youth training, etc. 
Operations under this Act are described in Chapter XIX, pp. 759-761. 


Another major educational undertaking of the Dominion Government in 
current years is in connection with rehabilitation of members of the Armed Forces. 
A review of the program of university and vocational training is given in Chapter 
XXII, pp. 1068-1071. 


Education in the Provinces.—As each province is responsible for educational 
standards within its boundaries, there has always been competition and co-operation 
between the provinces. In general, this has resulted in a good deal of similarity 
between the organization of the educational ladders and the curricular offerings of 
the provinces as well as a general see-saw advance as individual provinces pull 
ahead temporarily. Such decentralization would appear to have the advantage of 
breaking the whole into manageable units and providing greater opportunity for 
consideration of unique local factors. There is some question, however, as to how 
much authority each provincial department should retain and how much it should 
delegate to smaller units and what size these units should be. At present, local 
school boards, or larger unit boards, are responsible for operating the schools. They 
appoint and discharge teachers; fix salaries; erect, maintain and operate school 
buildings. Departmental regulations, however, limit the range of eligible teachers, 
and Boards of Reference specify acceptable grounds for dismissal. Most provinces 
have established minimum salaries and there are regulations concerning the erection 
of schools. Courses of study are authorized by the Provincial Departments of 
Education but allow for some election of subjects in the high-school grades by the 
teacher and the School Board. Unfortunately, in all but city schools, limitations of 


_ *Asurvey of education in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories, by Dr. Andrew Moore, 
is published in the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science for February, 1945. 
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time, equipment and instructors have prevented many schools from taking advantage 

of this opportunity, and have kept the curricular offerings within the limits pre- 

scribed for normal school and university entrance. Composite high schools in. 
the larger centres, and county high schools with or without dormitories, are attempts 

to remedy this situation. There is a growing need for junior colleges for those who 

want more than high school but not university work. 


In every province schools have been amalgamated for administrative purposes. 
Establishment of larger units by the consolidation of schools and the abolition of 
many school districts has been gaining impetus, particularly in organizing the rural 
districts of Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Peace River area in British Columbia, 
and in the formation of county units in the Maritime Provinces. 


The Financing of Education.—Statistical studies have indicated a close 
relationship between the amount of money expended and the progressiveness of 
school services. Sparsely settled rural areas on marginally productive lands sup- 


_ porting schools with low enrolment have a high cost per pupil and a high tax rate 


but can supply few services. On the average, schools able to pay the highest wages 
will get the best qualified teachers. Ability to pay is one of the limiting factors, 
and varies greatly from district to district, rural to urban area, and province to 
province. The larger units now organized have resulted in equalizing the tax 
burden over the area but have not solved the problem of equalizing the ability to 
support schools. In an effort to aid the weaker districts, several provinces have 
set aside equalization funds which are distributed largely according to need. This 
need is most difficult to determine unless mill rates are known and assessment 
valuations are uniform; Saskatchewan, for example, has done considerable work in 
reassessing land to effect such uniformity. 


Within the provinces there has been considerable demand for increased grants 
from the Provincial Governments. Present practice, in this respect, varies con- 
siderably from province to province, as does the proportion of provincial income 
spent on education. Prince Edward Island is unique in that the Legislature provides 
about two-thirds of the money used for education whereas other Provincial Govern- 
ments provide from 18-to 36 p.c. of the total. The Maritimes issue salary grants 
direct to teachers and there has been some tendency to supplement regular grants 
with grants for specified purposes, e.g., New Brunswick provides additional grants 


-of from 60 to 75 p.c. of the cost of vocational education to encourage schools to 


organize new classes. Other provinces, through grants, are encouraging the purchase 
of such equipment as radios, moving picture projectors, etc. 


The War gave a new impetus to health education and practical projects con- 
nected with it. British Columbia has recently added to their health work by 
instituting special grants to provide hot noon meals for pupils. Experiments con- 
ducted in various parts of Canada indicate that many children are under-nourished 
and vitamin-starved and that the addition of a hot, nutritious noon meal would 
do much to improve their health and aid growth. 


Teachers and Teaching.—No matter how good the organization, how apt 
the pupil, it is impossible to have good schools without good teachers. A shortage 
of qualified teachers began shortly after the opening of hostilities and became 
continuously more acute as more teachers joined the Armed Forces. Many schools 
remained open only because ex-teachers, most of whom were married women or 
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willing students, were recruited to man the schools. With the close of the War 
and demobilization only a small percentage of teachers returned to the classrooms 
although their positions had been held open for them. ‘The majority either made 
use of their education credits to take advanced work on their return or found more 
lucrative posts in the industrial world. ; 


Teachers’ salaries increased slowly during the war years and it was not until 
1944 and 1945 that they increased more than the cost of living. By 1946, the ma- 
jority of the provinces had set minimum wages varying from $800 to $1,200 for 
qualified teachers. Rural school teachers’ salaries are almost twice what they 
were during the 1930’s. 


In an attempt to attract desirable recruits to the teaching profession Alberta 
has organized all teacher-training under one professional organization connected 
with the university and leading to a degree in education. Under such organization 
Normal] training and summer-school classes all lead towards an education degree. 


The in-training of teachers suffered during the war years but summer schools 
curtailed or dropped are resuming regular schedules again: in some provinces. 
It is interesting to note that, supplementing the usual classes in methods and 
physical education, classes are designated as: Guidance, New Curriculum, Enterprise, 
Education, Recreational Leadership, School Library Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Audio-Visual Education, Workshop in Health, and others. Other valuable 
innovations are: appointment of visiting supervisors from the Normal Schools to 
help rural teachers with their problems; libraries which provide free professional 
books for teachers (see p. 1049); grants from which Normal School students may 
borrow, etc. . 


School Buildings.—During the depression years of the 1930’s few new schools 
were erected while those already constructed were allowed to fall into a state of 
disrepair. Then came the war years when scarcity of supplies and lack of skilled 
help curtailed new construction and any but the most needed repair jobs. During 
this period certain of the provinces encouraged districts to set aside funds for 
building and repair when the war ended. However, a pressing demand for housing 
and the continued scarcity of materials and labour slowed down new construction 
in the public building field. Nevertheless, there has been considerable planning 
and a few schools have been erected, in some of which are incorporated radical 
changes in unit organization to fit them to the modern conception of education and 
to the embodiment of new principles of construction or use of newer materials. 


Equipment.— Despite past shortages of equipment, such as film projectors, 
radio equipment, etc., considerable progress has been made in the use of these 
modern aids. Film depots have been set up in all the provinces, radio programs 
have been organized in co-operation with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
for regions for all of Canada and some films and recordings have been made in 
local schools. 


The paper shortage has limited the number of texts and reference books avail- 
able but many new books on the market are based on a more scientific approach to 
the needs of the child.. A committee of the Canada-Newfoundland Education 
Association has recommended a course of study for all Canadian schools which, 
if found acceptable to the provinces, would effect some degree of uniformity and a 
fuller understanding of Canada as a whole. 
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Post-School Education.—A fair percentage of pupils leave school with 
little formal education. Several avenues for further learning are open to 
these young people depending on the standard of education they have reached, 
their interests and their abilities. These include evening classes in publicly sup- 
ported high schools, collegiates and colleges, the fees for which are usually little 
more than nominal. For those who find it more convenient to work at home, 
extension courses are available from provincial Departments of Education and 
universities; tuition for these varies but is not excessive. There are also numerous 
privately supported schools giving post-school courses. 


Subjects offered vary widely. Some courses are intended to be of a practical 
nature having application to the industries in the vicinity while others are given 
for their cultural value, or are planned for progression in certain avocations such 
as dressmaking, carpentering or cabinetmaking, etc. Some of the practical 
courses give instruction in homemaking, rearing children, personnel management, 
business practice, not to mention arts connected with certain of these subjects. 


Private institutions, for the most part, offer such training as is necessary to 
_ enter the skilled trades or practical arts—business courses, hairdressing, engineering, 
etc. A few business firms in Canada have provided courses for their employees 
by correspondence, school plants or organized conferences. As a contribution to 
the war effort, the Department of Labour of the Dominion Government provided 
basic materials and techniques for a number of courses such as job-instruction 
training, job-methods training, safety training, etc. Reports indicate that these 
were reasonably effective and should be continued. 


To meet other needs, informal groups gather at more or less regular intervals 
to discuss problems of common interest. Among the more formal of these groups 
are the Farm Forums and Citizen’s Forums. These are sponsored by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
In these meetings use is made of films, special broadcasts and other discussion aids. 
(See pp. 1044-1045.) 


Attempts to popularize the conception of “The Lighted Schoolhouse” suggest 
‘that the schoolhouse should be used as many hours of the day as possible. Some 
writers go so far as to recommend that the school be used as a community centre. 
Certain districts in the United States with this in mind have planned classrooms, 
auditorium-gymnasium, and lunch rooms to serve the community. 


The Canadian Legion Education Services.—The war activity of the 

- C.L.E.S. came to an end on Mar. 31, 1946. Since that time the Department of 
' ‘Veterans Affairs has been occupied with veterans interests as well as with those of 
men of the post-war Armed Services. 


Provision had been made for the establishment of an education committee of 
the Canadian Legion in 1938. When war broke out the Legion was prepared to 
attack the problem of education for the Armed Services, as they realized that the 
War would call for more individual responsibility and higher educational standards 
than ever before, and that the process of post-war rehabilitation would be facilitated 
if some study could be undertaken by the young men and women during their leisure 
time. 

The size of the undertaking, begun by the Legion and later aided by the 
Dominion Government, may be observed from the following figures. Prisoners of 
war received almost 100,000 text-booklets, just under 10,000 extramural university 
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courses, more than 630,000 books and pamphlets, and 230,000 trade journals and 
other free materials. Correspondence courses reached a total of 92 and enrolled 
in 1945 just under 60,000 in Canada and Newfoundland and over 20,000 overseas. 
To supplement this work, 46 planned reading guides, 57 vocational guidance 
booklets, and rehabilitation courses were prepared, and some 700,000 library books 
were purchased and distributed. Classroom courses were organized where expedient 
while discussion groups and education were stressed. 


Section 2.—Schools, Colleges and Universities 


This Section summarizes the enrolment in all the educational institutions in 
Canada which include four types: Dominion Indian Schools, provincially controlled 
schools, privately controlled schools, and universities and colleges. The provincially 
controlled schools are, of course, under the Constitution, the most important group 
and account for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. A system 
of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly by local school 
authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each province. 
_ There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted by 
publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are not financed out of public 
money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison with that of the public 
schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial university in each 
of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of provincial funds in the 
remaining three provinces. (Agricultural schools and colleges are dealt with at ~ 
pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book.) 


Table 1 gives statistics of enrolment in the four different categories of 
educational institutions. Dominion Indian schools are treated more fully in 
Chapter XXXI, Miscellaneous Administration, along with other information on 
Indian affairs. . 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1943-44 


~~ 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Type of School Paved RN Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Dominion Indian schools.............. 20 398 318 1, 459 4,004 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary and technical day schools. . 17179 114, 879 89, 797 560, 170! 645, 308 

Evening schools. ..........000c00cc05 Nil 3,616 © 2,253 13, 5951 83,451 

Correspondence schools.............. = 13379 419 4431 2,594 

Special schoolet) Sons! <e 324 110 1, 1321 2,295 

Normal achoolss ceo) seme ee can. oak 8 127 140 83,9442 1,009 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary day schools................ 803 3,452 3,631 61, 5661 14, 967 

Business training schools............. 197 881 348 5, 9871 11,724 
Universities and Colleges— . 

Preparatory Courses.) se.cess sone lies 462 254 804 18, 156 3, 640 

Courses of university standard....... 200 2,468 1,529 15, 256 19,061 

Other courses at university4.......... 278 13,399 275 12,849 8, 022 

Totals vem: hoeegsk ox 19,142 141,177 99,630 694,421 745,923 

Population, 1944 (estimated)... etsy) 91,000 612,000 462,000 8,500,000 3, 965, 000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1027. 
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Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1943-44— 


concluded 
. Saskat- British 
Type of School Manitoba Gheaanh Alberta Calanibia Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Dominion Indian schools............... 2,168 2 one 1,945 . 3,589 16, 5875 


Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools. . 119,074 179,372 151,985 119,043 1,996, 807 


Indian pupils, also 6 combined public and Indian schools with 93 Indian pupils 
enrolled. The total enrolment of Indian pupils at school has increased from 12,799 
5 in 1915-16 to 16,438 in 1944-45, and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,165 
(63-1 p.c. to 80-1 p.c. of the enrolment). Continuation and high-school work is 
now being taught in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent 
on Indian education in the school year 1944-45 was $2,156,883. 


4 2.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, School Years Ended 1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1916-29 will be found at p. 1063 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1930-35 at 
p. 929 of the 1942 edition. 


EVENING SCHOOIS.. sc. cen ca nae cles oaks 1,540 1,988 339 19, 023 75, 805 
Correspondence schools.............. 3, 443 10,107 6, 728 4,695 29,808 
DBpecialischoolsss sie wine ee Se es wks: 539 289 283 87 5,059 
Normal HehoGlsseet.. sm vrkhe es oe eek 316 1, 2516 515 221 7,523 
- Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools.......-........ 4,659 2,545 3, 767 5,757 101,147 
Business training schools............. 2,988 1, 869 2,780 3,415 30, 189 
4q Universities and Colleges— 
: Preparatory CourseS..............5-- 395 525 424 Nil 24, 660 
Courses of university standard....... 2,589 4, 852 2,180 3, 265 51,400 
; Other courses at university!......... 1, 420 733 14 Nil 36,990 
: Totals... Panes ee eee nee e ees 139,150 204,001 171,940 159,156 293¢058205,7 
2 Population, 1944 (estimated)........... 732,000 846, 000 818, 000 932,000 11, 975, 0008 
: 3 11943 figures; later statistics not available. 2 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. 
4 ‘These are boarding schools and many of the pupils are from provinces other than ‘the one in which they 
BY are at school. 8 Included with “Universities and Colleges’’—preparatory courses. 4 Includes 
: also those in the departmental summer schools for teachers in British Columbia, not held at universities 
: or colleges. 5 Includes 306 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
q 6 Graduates from the College of Education and temporarily certificated teachers are not included. 
§ 7 Includes 598 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 8 Includes 17,000 
4 population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
a. 
i Subsection 1.—Dominion Indian Schools 
q The administration of Indian affairs by the Indian Affairs Branch of the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources is dealt with in Chapter XX XI. : 
: Educational work carried on by the Dominion Government for the benefit of 
Indians is now very extensive. In the fiscal year 1944-45, a total of 337 Indian 
schools were in operation, including 76 residential schools for Indians with an 
4 enrolment of 8,865 and 255 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 7,480 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 

, = RE Oe ee E EES Beda ee eta oe re res 

; : Attendance 

; Year 

| Average Average ee 

Is Enrolment Attendance Enrolment Attendance Enrolment War ber P.C. of 

3 Enrolment 

GA Oe cin sp aia: Shard 8, 906 8, 061 9,127 5,788 18,033 13, 849 76-8 
BOST pete Neo oy. 9,040 8,176 9, 257 5,790 18,297 13, 966 76-3 
POSSE SE Ft. s0 9, 233 8,121 9,510 5,978 18,743 14,099 75-2 
TOO evecuoras.'s 9,179 8,276 9,573 6, 232 18,752 14, 508 77-4 
BOA Shae carn’ 3 9,027 8, 643 9,369 6,417 18,396 15,060 81-9 
TK) Se: Oe aaa 8,774 8, 243 8,651 6,110 17, 425 14, 353 82-4 
OLDIES Olen &, 840 8, 283 8,441 5, 837 17, 281 14,120 81-1 
[EY Rg tee pa aa 8, 830 8,046 8,046 5,395 16, 876 13,441 79-6 
hee 2 WOES ee aren 8,729 7,902 7, 858 5,355 16, 587 13,257 79-9 
OAD Rye ce tees os 8, 865 8,006 nays 5, 159 16,438 13,165 80-9 
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The enrolment by provinces for the year 1944-45 was as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 23; Nova Scotia, 398; New Brunswick, 324; Quebec, 1,323; Ontario, 3,852, 
Manitoba, 2,187, Saskatchewan, 2,339, Alberta, 1,925, British Columbia, 3,650; 
Yukon, 181; and Northwest Territories, 236. 


Subsection 2.—Provincially Controlled Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—Enrolment in provincially controlled schools 
is given in Table 1 and average daily attendance is shown in Table 3. The average 
daily attendance figures are more comparable, as between provinces, and probably 
more significant for most purposes than those of enrolment. These figures have 
been practically at a standstill, or declining, in most provinces for several years 
because of the annually decreasing number of younger children entering the schools. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
School Years Ended, 1926-44 


Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1982 Year Book, and those 
from 1911 to 1925 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition. 


ee ee ee | es ey ee eS ee 


1926Re-5. 11,823 | 80,446 | 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 | 85,293 |) 1,564, 840 
102 (atest 11,777 | 81,426 | 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 | 88,306 |) 1,600, 407 
1928..... 12,123 | 82,591 | 62,205 | 461,228 | 535,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 | 91,760 || 1,633,320 
1929 2.52%. 12,144 | 84,275 | 68,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | -116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 | 94,410 || 1,704,665 
19380 Reo. 12,201 | 85,080 | 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,037) 169,893 | 129,371 96,196 || 1,746, 451 
L93 Tie). 12,721 | 87,418 | 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 184,112 | 99,375 }| 1,801,955 
19S2heear 13,119 | 89,513 | 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 || 1,839, 823 
1933/einee 13,810 | 93,866 | 72,204 | 525,215 | 613,084 | 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 } 104,978 || 1, 856,907 
1934... ...| 18,399 | 98,294 | 72,109 | 542,355 | 611,0001) 120,314 | 175,457 | 139,155 | 103,408 || 1,870,4911 
WEBI oe 13,496 | 90,565 | 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,379 | 175,323 | 136,202 | 104,824 || 1, 857,256 
1936356507 13,140 | 92,279 | 71,132 | 539,675 | 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 132,725 | 101,873 || 1,832,357 
1037 Jensen 13,313 | 92,713 | 72,691 | 541,681 | 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 || 1,846,038 
NR elas a. 13,498 | 93,231 | 73,041 | 549,398 | 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 135,163 | 106,515 || 1,868,552 
1939Rene 13,489 | 93,291 | 73,248 | 560,021 | 605,501 | 115,655 | 163,356 | 188,392 | 107,660 || 1,870,563 
1940..... 13,598 | 93,359 | 73,046 | 555,835 | 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 139,886 | 108,826 || 1,870,623 
1941..... 12,855 | 89,379 | 69,321 | 542,938 | 582,466 | 110,826 | 155,937 | 135,386 | 103,192 |) 1,802,300 
19042 ects 12,975 | 89,915 | 72,119 | 532,759 | 576,711 | 106,631 | 152,354 | 139,886 | 102,085 || 1,785,435 
1948..... 12,759 | 86,630 | 69,814 | 510,2242) 553,954 | 100,169 | 138,019 | 127,214 | 93,473 |} 1,692,256 
104455 e 12,621 | 89,490 | 69,5238 | 506,0622) 559,796 99,471 | 136,752 | 128,051 | 102,999 || 1,704, 7652 
1 Approximate: exact statistics lacking owing to change in method of reporting. 2 Subject to 

revision. 


Age Distribution.—A record of the age distribution of pupils in the pro- 
vincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 4. The ages of 
boys and girls are not shown separately, and it should be mentioned that there is a 
definite tendency for boys to leave school at earlier ages than girls. 


* Day and technical schools only. 
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4.—Age Distribution of Pupils in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 


School Year 1943-44 


Age P.E.I N.S N.B Que.? Ont Man Sask Alta B.C 

5 years or under. 178 1,487 468 56.712 13,976 550 1,041 93 60 

CHROOT LOR ae ae 1,036 7,866 5, 818 ; 43, 368 6, 426 9,053 5,370 5,217 

MRT ows nite oe 1,626 |) 12,313 8,517 55,361 10,32 15,192 | 12,641 10, 605 

aN” Th wsitacet Le ted Tad 9,219 58,777 | 11,172] 16,451 14, 245 10,781 

eats. Selec ee 1,701 10, 274 9,049 59,5380 | 11,215 | 16,721 14,350 10, 657 
1 iL aa ed 1,803 | 10,464 8,608 |;473,129;| 58,808 | 11,157 | 16,806 | 14,200 10,349 
1 [8 gaara eal ee 1,779: |, 10,813 8,99 62,204 | 11,733 | 17,1385 | 14,340 10, 856 
UD fg ae eee 1,750 |, 11,243 9, 462 62,731 12,001 17,690 | 15,012 11,130 
LB est 1,728 | 10,883 8,411 64,924 | 11,789} 17,487 | 15,255 11, 625 
TSS Ae ommmher pee ioe Lepr O Nee LOT 20 6,713 68.754 60,157, | 11; 341 17,292 | 14,616 11,492 
Nia iS aan ate 1,197 7,901 4, 437 : 46, 962 8,724 | 13,815 | 12,565 10,003 
Upton A 530 5, 450 2,852 18.599/| 30,573 6,743 9,470 8,705 7,620 
IY Pegs 7 Aes a 223 2,898 1,348 ’ 16,589 4,004 6, 563 5, 887 5,018 
iho SS Sai Ntat Oe Pea ag 71 1,046 499 8, 208 1,508 3,160 3, 267 2,370 
LO Meee acer cnr 13 300 99 2. 989 272 938 1,128 621 
Oca leek 5 a 60 25 d 3, 140 110 241 217 84 
21 years or over.. 1 20 6 Nil 222 94 55 
Uncelassified..... 243 Nil 5,275 Nil Nil Nil 95 Nil 500 
Totals, ......¢.;. 17,179 | 114,879 | 89,797 | 620,106 | 645,308 | 119,074 | 179,372 151,985 | 119,043 


1 Figures are for 1942-43; 1943-44 figures not available. 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1944, of 74,547 teachers (14,932 males and 59,615 females). 
Table 5 gives statistics of rates of salary by provinces, except for Quebec for which 
comparable data are not available. A separate report, “Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Canada, 1940-43”, deals in detail with the classification of teachers, 
their teaching experience and rates of salary paid. 
5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools, Classified According to Salary, 

Provinces, School Year 1943-44 


Nore.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


a a Ee 
——————ss—s—SsS—SsSsSsSssSsSssSsSsSsSSsS9SS9S9S99aSSSS 


by 


Prince ie 
Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Salary anaes Scotia {Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Less than $325 al Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
$ 325-$ 424........ 23 63 2 70 ue se < fe 
425- 524 162 44] 353 253 il hs se $ 
525- 624 173 477 438 362 2 ag “§ 
625- 724 90 734 501 339 130 88 se sf 
725— 824 41 328 415 444 609 490 1 G 
825- 924 21 271 241 985 947 2,899 558 123 
925-1 ,024........ 21 215 155 3,590 p 556 1,589 1,064 497 
1025-1 124.7 ....=. 22 165 101 2,959 221 338 889 435 
sea BASES a Dee oe 15 137 84 2,173 203 256 Nl 367 
LOSS Ue yy. aa ee 2 120 108 1,119 136 185 389 270 
1325-12494." 2 f: 4 107 85. vaw A 136 188 291 219 
1425-1 5240.05 4 109 25 681 101 157 PPAR 256 
1,525-1,624..2..... = 77 68 730 71 101 179 228 
NT GYAS hy BY, Bn ie ae 1 72 26 794 47 101 156 195 
Ioq2p—t SoA 4 35 25 720 97 83 157 412 
15 825-1,924.. 05.5. 1 27 19 490 181 102 126 123 
1 925-2" 024.5 22): Nil 25 ie 516 85 46 93 112 
2, 025-2) 194 he. et, 1 26 14 395 39 29 87 64 
WES PA OY BO Nil 12 21 990 146 21 64 69 
2, 225-2,.324.00. 5.3. 1 12 23 323 15 20 50 69 
BO20-2, 404-2, 1 9 15 263 19 18 44 78 
2,425-2,524........ Nil 6 15 256 13 21 35 60 
2,525-2,624........ KS 10 6 Zit 30 11 21 45 
2y025-2).724. 00.2... t vi Nil 205 16 15 13 45 
et 20=2 824. bone. be 11 3 210 12 20 10 42 
yen 2004s s ie 3 267 5 4 22 62 
2,925-3,024........ $ 9 2 213 17 13 45 30 
3,025-3,524........ mY 9 2 812 54 79 65 170 
3,525-4,024........ di 2 Nil 276 18 17 11 34 
4,025 or over...... oH 1 1 50 6 2 Nil 6 
Unspecified....... 70 Nil 43 4 32 69 152 Nil 
Totals........ 659 3,524 2,811 21,478 4,005 6,962 5,326 4,011 
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Financial Statistics.—Table 6 presents a comparable statement of the fin- 
ances of the Boards operating provincial schools so far as this can be done with 


existing records. 


6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for Selected 
Fiseal Years 1926-44 


Nore.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per year. Figures for 1914 to 1925 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book 
and those for intervening years from 1926 in the corresponding table of the 1937-42 editions. 


Province and Year 


ee oer er ese esr oseesese 


ee eC 


eoecroeeore eee eeseoves 


Ce ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1031. 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants 


1,020,118 
1,411,399 


592, 566 2 


1,429,033 


Taxation 
within 
School 


Administra- 


tive Units 


171, 650 
189, 444 
199,172 
182, 636 
201, 597 
217, 833 
248, 845 


2,393, 155 
2,657,780 
2,556, 905 
2,978, 704 
3,066, 410 
3,290, 993 
3,326,318 


2, 263, 082 
2,467,510 
1, 964, 287 
2,378, 585 
2,522, 850 
2,568, 437 
2,602,386 


15, 647,512 

18, 697, 183 

18,575, 530 

23, 132, 808 

24,352,929 

24,942,296 
3 


30, 903, 9254 
39,544, 3764 
35, 930, 987 4 
40,140,027 4 
41,254, 1194 
42,302, 5594 
43,791, 1524 


7,302,0445 
7,675, 8795 
5,635, 473% 
6,699, 5065 
6, 988, 0325 
7,151, 1315 
7,751, 6475 


School 
Board 
Revenue 
from 


Counties 


| —_ | | | | 


497, 229 
493, 533 
482,398 
480,763 
530,718 
533, 294 
539, 082 


213,066 
210,500 
223, 493 
223, 582 
235, 834 
250, 212 
254, 418 


Nil 
«cc 


1,774,592 
3,100, 225 
2/173, 659 
2, 362, 906 
2,360,217 
2,370,372 
2,481, 846 


Nil 
ee 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 

Recorded! 


413, 986 
448,349 
464, 895 
448, 928 
475, 652 
508,515 
612, 488 


3, 255, 603 
3,660,775 
3, 689, 909 
4, 226,351 
4,533,211 
4,844, 405 
5,277, 299 


2,987, 498 
3,137,039 
2,649, 962 
3,155, 802 


3,339, 876 


3,411,215 
3,468,361 


17, 271,783 

20,742,951 

20, 548, 403 

26, 867,477 

28,799,525 

32,544,954 
3 


37,605,519 
49,351,714 
42,941,921 
50, 150, 919 
51,444, 654 
52, 949,327 
55, 268,313 


8,393, 195 
8,986, 466 
6, 623, 907 
7,946, 649 
8, 230, 161 
8,509, 357 
9,293, 887 


Debenture 


Indebted- 
ness 


4,961,800 

4,501,906 

4,387, 433 

4,319, 600 
3 


50, 413, 950 

65, 886, 105 

79,556, 117 

84, 604, 500 

83,777, 922 

80,370, 182 
3 


71,061, 955 
88,781, 934 
91,883, 360 
68, 688, 667 
60, 036, 988 
49, 808, 527 
49,955, 789 


14,790, 474 
15,006, 997 
14, 592,013 
12, 996, 212 
11, 655, 483 
11, 559, 415 
10, 147,364 


Adminis- 
trative 
Units 
Operating 
Schools 


6, 600 
(approx.) 


1, 862 
1,938 
1,902 
1,875 
1,875 
1,834 
_ 1,821 
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- 6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for Selected 
Fiscal Years 1926-44—concluded 


OO eee 


3 Taxation School Total Adminis- 
: / Govern- within Board C . aut Debenture trative 
: ; Province and Year ment School Revenue R peickst Indebted- Units 
4 Grants Administra- from Recorded: |: 2&8 Operating 
q tive Units | Counties Schools 
$ $ SPE CEN agen Rew gers Charo 
Saskatchewan— 
NOZ6 sa Aran een 2,265,481 | 10,696, 154 Nil 13,111,829 | 11,933,064 4,525 
. NO Le ote idee tates cas 2,704, 242 8,114, 719 $¢ 11,015,486 | 15,945,934 4,796 
4 7 EOSOUaN ton tee etc oe ae 1, 638, 417 6,307, 000 sf 8,106,904 | 13,999,736 4,938 
| JEGE 8 Ege Gua Ne Na 2,3/2, 112 7,579,360 phe 10,163,212 | 12,042,373 4, 808 
| Ta pa 3'300;864 | 1rois'd2y | «(| 14°085-298 | 12,104,052 | 4,723 
: 1944... csisccscsccece.{ 2,381,542 | 112583" 754 « 14,086,946 | 8,814,180 | 4571 
| Alberta— 
a TRAC a comes byt thee Ue oes 1,137,638 | 8,241,7155 Nil 9,491,130 | 10,704, 634 3,041 
TRAE se aaa oe eae 13007338 | 7ipddrigs| «| 29rB80.204) 12,026,157 | 3,348 
PASS UT SRSA ie Ra, Leeann ,390, , 540, ¢ , 065, , 309, 3, 492 
(TAC LON pee ER ict Seago 1,916,013 8,050, 4105 we 10,126,736 6, 963,188 3 aad 
iL eh EP tence a ie 2,076,897 | 8,837, 8525 «“ 11,086,611 | 6,893,238 | 3° 625 
: TORS Raa ie ered Seas 2,148,607 | 9,672,2555 fe 11,996,605 | 6,344,175 avait 
by Hey We Re aen ae arr) ena 3 3 3 3 3 8 
British Columbia— 
aie Meta Brow tie siehe aid tice stant 2, ey oe meet re Nil 7,476,088 | 12,101,417 746 
aay ae esigaecn | cee sail, preeeraee | 1emee. Teo git 
NOS Hea soi vidus as wo aa Oe 3,001, 069 7,018,516 A 10,019,585 | 13,448, 982 728 
O42 ie mer Late cies ee 3,034, 796 7,092, 404 iy 10,127,200 | 13,242,180 696 
pL What clatter e eae 2,976,016 7,578, 048 “¢ 10,554,064 | 12,269,852 661 
Ae ES oer ee Sans 3,173,325 | 7,986,131 11,159, 456 | 12,403,032 654 
: 1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 
_ in the Maritime Provinces and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
’ Board. 3 Not available. 4 Includes the township grant towards the salaries of rural public 
_ school teachers. 5 In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three-fifths of the school support 


is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality and in the greater part of rural Alberta 
_ there is equalization over the areas of more than forty school divisions. 


Subsection 3.—Private Schools 


4 Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous private 
schools in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially 
- controlled schools, but these are not publicly financed or administered and are not 
_ therefore included in Subsection 2, except in Quebec. Table 7 shows their enrolment 
at intervals from 1921, the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics commenced the collection of reports from private schools. 
A directory of the schools is published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


i, 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Provinces, School 
Years Ended 1921, 1926, 1931 and 1938-44 


q Notr.—Figures for the years 1932-35 are given at p. 970 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1936-37 at p. 881 
_ of the 1942 edition. 


Year P.E.I N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
LACES ea 682 3, 047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3, 149 1, 608 2,274 3,159 81,158 
ORO ei are bas 580 | 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85,754 . 
MUON So sis we a’ 0 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5, 864 2,853 2,944 5, 276 93,412 
BUUSS oo fome ses a bic e'aic 552 2,723 2,954 | 60,993 | 12,782 5,011 1,897 3,222 4,968 95,102 
LOS Dec sc be cco 612 2,671 2,633 | 55,484 | 12,983 4,764 2,026 3, 834 5,13 90,145 
US See oe 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 18,515 4,632 2,037 3,739 4,91 88,397 
a Lise ie otek arog 638 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 | 1,985 3,813 5,003 91,174 
LEE DR a 687 2,938 3,436 | 57,910 | 14,413 4,580 2,118 4,531 5, 228 95, 836 
ULE Sa ae 738 3, 641 3,552 | 61,566 | 14,722 4,495 2,308 3,729 5,313 || 100,064 
ES wigtes ocsiale's « 803 | 3,452] 3,631 1 14,967 | 4,659 | 2,545 | 3,767 | 5,757 L 


<a rmeeanrneane=arr cece aeneceeeeee eee ee a 


1 Figure for Quebec not available at time of going to press. 
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Business Colleges.—There are private schools other than elementary and 
secondary, most of which are in the field of business and commercial education. A 
record of enrolment in schools of this type has been made since 1921. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), by 
Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931 and 1938-44 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1932-35 are given at p. 971 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1936-37 at p. 881 
of the 1942 edition. 


Year PEt. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 


DO Zits cosa reese 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537 | 3,538 | 1,333 | 2,216 | 1,986 || 30,034 
TRG tape aieietoe is or 114 766 722 | 2,743 | 10,314 | 3,502 | 1,436 | 2,739 | 2,230 |. 24,566 
1 en io wee aicmmate 140 775 671 | 2,807 | 9,732-} 3,087 | 1,400] 1,629 | 2,180 |) 22,421 
3008 ...7.). Shao. cake 173 775 336 | 5,367 | 9,085} 3,814 1,742 | 1,781 || 23,943 
NOS Ossie s). s e o Oe 178 834 325 | 5,209 | 7,692 | 3,192 913 | 1,644] 1,634} 21,621 
A QAO resis teirse.die (tet 179 740 308 | 4,032 | 7,749 | 1,858 973 | 1,562 | 1,955 |) 19,356 
LOST ea oahe iets: wre oles 168 | 1,019 329 | 3,707 | 9,119 | 1,782} 1,431 | 2,145 | 2,010] 21,710 
ee aR oe Sor 199 | 1,189 344 | 4,921 | 11,060 | 2,337 |] 1,498 | 2,646 | 3,032 | 27,226 
EO isane ae/s)s miata iets 207 |. 1,033 347 | 5,987 | 11,069 | 2,890 | 1,844} 3,595 | 3,806] 30,778 


1 Sain Sierras or 197 881 348 1 11, 724 | 2,988 | 1,869 | 2,780} 3,415 i 


1 Figure for Quebec not available at time of going to press. 


Subsection 4.—Higher Education 


Detailed and historical statistics concerning universities and colleges, such as 
enrolment, graduates, teaching staffs, and finances are given in the report “Higher 
Education in Canada, 1942-44”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The academic year 1943-44 affords the final opportunity to observe the status 
of higher education in Canada under wartime conditions as statistical returns for 
subsequent years will be affected by the comprehensive educational program under- 
taken for the rehabilitation of veterans. 

Comparable statistics received from 15 universities for the academic years 
1939 and 1944 have been compiled to establish the changes in enrolment, migration 
of students, teaching personnel and financial status that occurred during the period 
of heaviest enlistment and manpower mobilization and to determine the degree 
of retrogression resultant to the universities from these two factors. 


Enrolment.—The net decrease in enrolment of both sexes in the full-time 
sessions of the larger universities for 1944 compared with that of 1939 was 6-87 p.c. 
Male students decreased 12-80 p.c., female students increased 6-06 p.c. Certain 
variations are noticeable when the figures are segregated by geographic districts. - 
The Maritime Provinces experienced a decrease for both sexes; male students 
decreased by 15-07 p.c., female students by 11-46 p.c. Central Canada district 
includes the two largest universities and the returns are modified by the larger 
schools of medicine, engineering and science where maintenance of enrolment was 
considered essential; male students decreased 11-46 p.c., female students increased 
Q9p.c. The western provinces reported a decrease of 11 p.c. for male and an increase 
of 5 p.c. in the number of female students. 


Migration of Students.—A characteristic feature of higher education in 
Canada is the enrolment of students from provinces other than that in which the 
university is located and the number of students who come from other countries. 
The following statement shows that only a small change in interprovincial enrolment 
took place in the war years. This may be attributed to the location of schools of 
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medical science and engineering with courses covering a period of four or more years. 
Students from the United States dropped appreciably but in all districts except the 
western provinces the percentage of students from other countries increased. 


Students— 
from from from from 
Location of University Local Other United Other Total 
; District Provinces States Countries 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Maritime Provinces..... 1939 88-66 4-97 4-76 t: 61 100-00 
1944 92-55 4-23 1-36 1-86 100-00 
Creme cuapire sacs critters 1939 69-24 19-32 9-34 2-10 100-00 
1944 67-52 18-32 5:77 8-39 100-00 
ORtarIOS sade capa 1939 88-09 7-48 3-53 0-90 100-00 
, 1944 88-59 8-46 1-59 1-36 100-00 
Western Provinces...... 1939 98-57 0-74 0-20 0-49 100-00 
1944 98-76 0:88 0-12 0-24 100-00 


Teaching Personnel.—One of the major problems of the universities during 
the war years was the maintenance of adequate teaching staffs. By 1944 some of 
the personnel seconded for duty outside the universities to assist in the problems of 
organization and mobilization had returned to their teaching posts in the universities. 


To this extent the statistics for teaching staffs in 1944 do not represent the total 


number of university professors who obtained leave of absence for war service. 
Returns on staff, made by the universities under review, for the years 1939 and 1944 
are as follows:— 


Location of University ee pel hae - 
Maritime Provinces..............-. Sal ee eR ES ys 1939 330 - 
1944 297 45 
(GARI EN OPTI EG Ee beaaity a ass Reoiaac hE Ar IG SCR Nan Inia Fans 1939 2,051 = 
1944 2,139 306 
PWV ESECTIN ETO VINCE ces rae e cyele's viele meetin oe en setae aleseritens 1939 758 - 
. 1944 737 80 


The numerical increase noted in some cases is due to the addition of new 
specialized courses, the acceleration of certain courses and the reorganization 
necessary to overcome the absence of more experienced teachers. 


Financial Status.—Current expenditures of the universities under review 
increased about $1,500,000 over pre-war years. Student fees represented.34-25 p.c. 
of current receipts in 1944 and 34-91 p.c. of the similar figure for 1939. The pro- 
portion of receipts obtained from provincial grants was 35-42 p.c. in 1944 as against 
34-72 p.c. in 1939. The increase in interest-bearing funds and investments was 
approximately $13,000,000. The book value of buildings and equipment advanced 
$3,700,000. 

Expenditures on salaries, collateral with the problem of obtaining qualified 
instructors, was considerably higher in 1944. The numerical distribution of full- 
time staff members receiving from $2,000 upwards per annum was as follows:— 

$2, 000 $3,000 $4, 900 $5,000 
0 


0 or 

Location of University - $2,999 $3,999 vi 999 Over 
Maritime ProvinCeS2ge ss ien osees coast 1939 63 38 : 9 12 
1944 66 39 2 14 
Central Ganda ders oe mesaccce calete snide 1939 214 L9G 148 106 
1944 209 223 177 146 
Western Provinces 4.0). oe. eee we Serene 1939 134 113 103 34 
1944 132 109 116 44 
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University and College Graduates.—The following tables show the num- 
ber of graduates from universities and colleges in 1944 and other specified years. 


9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Selected School 
Years 1931-44 


Nore.—For figures from 1920-30, see pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for the intervening years 
from 1932 to 1939, pp. 883-885 of the 1942 edition. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 


Bachelors Bachelors Bachelors Totals 
Year of Arts! of Science (in Arts) of Commerce? 
Total Women Total Women Total Women ee Women 
LOST re te ack 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
LOSGM. Nagase ee: 3,175 1,168 320 45 202 25 3,697 1, 238 
LOS SME cl cxseeurtetaeats 3, 230 1,142 345 45 262 27 3, 837 1,214 
GATE: Macc SoZ 1,082 342 51 263 32 3, 932 1,165 
OA coue oe Oe 3,085 1,103 323 49 295 33 3, 703 1,185 
1glE Pape Syed tieaea eet Up magere ve 3,006 1,087 362 76 228 27 3,596 1,190 
1044 ere te 3, 046 1,156 366 79 207 39 3,619 1,274 
GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
Bachelors ~ Bachelors Bachelors 
Vine of Applied Science fe) of Totals 
or Engineering Architecture’ Forestry 
Total Women Total Women Total Women abe Women 
POS ete wtvac nent: 418 Nil 24 Nil 41 Nil 483 - 
1936 scree nentes 564 2 53 21 . 638 2 
1940.25. Sete eon See: 715 j 21 sf 49 se 785 1 
P98 1 ne Se eee 753 Nil 24 cS 42 a 819 - 
1942 MANS Se re corer 676 ue 11 I 51 & 738 1 
ee SE Nel 4 a 775 2 17 3 24 ss 816 5 
QA AS Noah Mer eee ee a 754 1 17 “3 28 4 799 4 
GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE 
AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
Bachelors-ot Grad She 
achelors o raduates in of House- 
Year Agricultural Science | Veterinary Science hold Totals 
Science 
Total Women Total Women | Women Both Women 
; Sexes 
$08 Parca nos tery, es nl aries s 160 2 28 Nil 112 300 114 
OSG RE Sie isee Roan ee ees 238 7 53 9 138 429 145 
TOAD: Sas Seer heee ca ee 240 i 72 < 187 499 194 
A QBd ies Rare eae ee Sed ate ae 238 8 68 if 214 520 223 
LOA Za Ty Re ese cane ge yore VA ROR 269 8 68 Z 188 525 198 
1943 site ae Bye Cree io nok oe 211 9 54 Nil 168 433 177 
LOA tO ARR ON Sane. Lae ae. oe 184 6 29 ce 150 363 . 156 
TEACHER DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
4) Degrees in Librarians’ Physical Social 
Year espa Education or Degrees or Training . Service Totals 
Pp Pedagogy Diplomas Diplomas Diplomas 
Total Total |Women} Total |Women| Total |Women| Total | Women ae Women! 
1931 581 60 19 39 37 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1936 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 
1940 638 144 24 75 72 22 22 76 66 955 184 
1941 573 143 31 53 48 54 54 69 60 892 193 
1942... 498 133 29 49 48 40 39 59 43 779 159 
1943... 464 126 4] 36 32 25 24 56 49 707 146 
1944... 458 179 57 24 24 33 24 73 54 767 159 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Include diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 


and Quebec. ¢ Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 
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9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Selected School 
Years 1931-44—continued 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES 


Bast. Physio-therapy 


Py cate Medical Doctors Dentists . Pharmacists ye hata Ge see oat Totals 
Therapy 
- Total |Women | Total |}|Women} Total |Women |} Women | Total |Women be Women 
oy 
1931 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 122 20 20 975 178 
1986 497 21 106 190 10 191 27 paid 1,011 249 
1940 615 20 115 she 190 15 315 51 51 1,286 401 
1941 563 25 98 Fe 160 15 209 64 64 1,094 313 
1942 554 22 100 2 146 8 245 89 87 1,134 364 
1943 608 31 133 2 115 18 340 63 63 1,259 454 
1944 722 35 104 3 95 17 347 84 84 1,352 486 
GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY 
- eon 
oman 
‘a From Protestant 
Year From Law Schools ts eto : Theological Colleges 
Colleges 
g Total Women Total Total Women 
i: iD a cowidi Tos balk a, Shen PCR RUE RE EEC Wig Mtane rou Pane Me RT Ona 
SIO SR Mien y ie SONS aca Sania gues 223 5 245 189 18 
GSO RRR ER eee Rte a yeeiiccc ciliate Soave 5 otal asih ale 209 7 310 174 16 
LOA peerertne Rie ead ktk Nets, Litto aie les tuctane eae 227 6 320 127 uit 
HOA arpa rivaenicoted datacentres fee ware kod wikis ge are 246 4 340 128 11 
(WEY 0. Rit ae, or age (lee eae te eNO Rec ai 150 5 306 113 15 
INGE Eel) 75 2 Mens 2 A ape Be eae) RRL, fy ee 121 9 357 168 18 
NO Seer Saree ners ete serch a, Mere its Ale Ame tee 132 10 316 140 16 
POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES 
Wasa Honorary Doctorates Masters Masters 
Doctorates in Courses of Arts? . of Science 


Total Women Total Women Total Women Total Women 


95 Nil 46 7 274 94 93 4 
100 2 68 5 252 73 133 3 
85 4 82 3 367 70 128 5 
85 6 75 5 349 58 146 8 
117 8 121 10 305 48 111 5 
127 8 93 12 265 54 110 lye 
89 Nil 88 14 143 27 98 8 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals 
Year Divinity Theology) and Diplomas? 


Total Total Women Total Women Total Women 


————— CO n— —— eS | |S | 
4 


OS AGO eT Meee ah rates HEI oe ts aie 37 91 2 100 2 736 109 
(EOE Beet iA ae Nr een aS i St 43 100 7 90 Nil 786 90 
TOE MO as Bieler afs aes Sectoral niet 40 115 6 106 6 923 94 
JAE) WA Shek yc Sie te ae ea Bh ta ~ 41 128 gi 102 9 926 87 
OEE OLN cre 5 CORA aad wie RE 28 84 Nil 114 9 880 80 
DAO E RTA ois ealerats Sine wal 25 123 30 43 3 786 124 
NOAA ee ee te ha ts retires o Seat a 215 32 40 2 700 83 

1Jncludes 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 2 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 
* Includes M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separ- 

ately). 4 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 
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Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Selected School 
Years 1931=-44—concluded 


9. 


ESTIMATES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES 


Grand Totals! Deductions for Duplication Net Totals 
Year 

Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
1931 5, 290 3, 952 1,338 449 437 12 4, 841 3,515 1,326 
1936 6, 441 4,834 1,607 455 444 11 5,986 4,390 1,596 
1940 6,933 5,392 1,541 527 514 13 6, 406 4,878 1,528 
1941 7,037 5,489 1,548 552 542 10 6, 485 4,947 1,538 
1942 6, 553 5,016 1,537. 496 484 12 6, 057 4,532 1525 
1943 6,576 4,987 1,589 507 489 18 6, 069 4,498 1,571 
1944 6,617 4,753 1, 864 499 478 21 6,118 4,275 1,843 


1 Not including diplomas in education and social service, a few other diplomas, post-graduate or 
honorary degrees. 


Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges in Canada, for Selected Years 


10. 


Nore.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders, where teachers receive little or no 
salary, and the financial returns consequently do not represent a comparable record. 


Current Income Value of Capital Resources 
Year | From | Govern- Stadent | Miecsk. Deficits? |Surpluses? Rndow (‘Teast 


Endow-| ment Total Plant? 


1 
ment Grants Fees laneous 


er EO OO SJ 


$000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 


PALS te 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 | 194] 48,124 |] 28,328 - 
1926... 2,148 5,471 2,380 1, 236 11, 235 192 132 65, 708 42,157 ~- 
1931 2,258 6, 925 3,323 1,455 13, 961 600 126 82, 403 48, 459 - 
1941... 2,046 6, 804 5, 148 2,054 16,047 224 116 95, 680 55,082 17,4224 
1942... 2,129 7, 284 Dvoot 2,413 17, 163 42 273 97,575 55,005.| 18,403 
1948... 2,293 7,419 5,699 2,449 17,860 62 269 96, 229 55,189 20, 547 
1944... 2,323 Tate 5,488 2,730 | 18,253 48 163 | 97,006} 58,478 | 22,661 

1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 
3 Site, buildings and equipment. 4Virst year available. 


PART IIl.—OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education 


Fine Art.—Fine art appears as an elective subject in the curricula of the 
Faculties of Arts in a number of the English-language universities, where it may be 
taken as one subject among five for a year or two. In some, e.g., Acadia University, 
there are half a dozen or more elective courses. In Mount Allison University and 
in the University of Toronto there are a sufficient number of courses to allow of 
taking the Bachelor’s degree with specialization in fine art. 


— a a 


ee ie li et ad 
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There are also Schools of Art, both English and French, not requiring any 


fixed academic standing for admission, which concern themselves more exclusively 
with the technical development of the artist. The most widely known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

Winnipeg School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Decorative and Applied Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
student, but may extend over as many as four years. 


The Role of the National Gallery of Canada.*—The opening words of the 
1945 National Gallery Report are an indication of the importance attached by the 
National Gallery to its educational work. These read: “....The art gallery of 
to-day is no mere repository of dead civilizations. It functions not for the sake of 
a small minority but for the whole people. It must be a vital organization, aware 
of its time, seizing upon every opportunity to participate in public education’. 


The work of the National Gallery has many facets. Gradually having widened 
the scope of its activities, the Gallery to-day plays a vital role in the complex system 
of adult education and at the same time acts as a valuable adjunct to primary, 
secondary and even to college systems of instruction. 


Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, the National Gallery at first served 
as an exhibition gallery. Provided with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907 and 
incorporated under a Board of Trustees in 1913, the Gallery has been assembling 
its permanent collection largely during the past 40 years. Though this was only 
the beginning, a collection of pictures and sculpture representing the styles of past 
and present of various parts of the world was recognized as invaluable in terms both 
of the public’s enjoyment and of study for the improvement of arts and industrial 
products. More than that, however, it was a necessary basis for any program of 
education. The collection of the National Gallery to-day is of international fame. 
It is, moreover, accessible to the whole nation by means of the published catalogue, 
and the sale of photographs and colour reproductions. The Canadian section, 
naturally the most inclusive, is the best available source for the study of Canadian art. 


Meanwhile the newer function of general education has grown up. The Na- 
tional Gallery has pioneered in the assembling and circulation of exhibitions over a 
very large territory. To-day travelling exhibitions of the arts of Canada and other 
countries are shipped throughout Canada under the auspices of the National Gallery. 
Fifteen such exhibitions, including those of the several chartered art societies, are 
now being circulated. Art galleries, schools and other responsible organizations in 
various regions draw annually upon the services of the Gallery as the source of most 
of their offerings to the public. Recent developments have led to the fitting of new 
community centres into this scheme, and these in turn send exhibits (their own and 
those from the National Gallery) to smaller communities in their districts. An 
instance is at London, Ont., where the regional circuit includes Kitchener, St. Thomas, 
Ingersoll, Chatham and other centres. Loans of pictures from the National Gallery 
to small or new museums have had much the same beneficial effect as the travelling 
exhibitions. In these ways actual works of art are constantly being brought to the 


* Prepared under the direction of H. O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada. 
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attention of the people throughout the entire country and much more will be done 
after the development of an integrated system of community centres throughout 
the Dominion. No place need be too small or remote to profit from current ex- 
hibitions.* 

The National Gallery has devised certain methods of education in the arts 
which apply more specifically to young people and are designed, in part, to supple- 
ment regular school work and aid the teacher. The Gallery has co- -operated with, 
advised and provided material for schools and colleges throughout the country. 
Written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all fields of art history have long 
been available for loan to all parts of Canada; reproductions of pictures, with intro- 
ductory texts for art appreciation, and photographs have also been offered for loan; 
classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s work, conducted 
tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations have been features 
of the program for a number of years. In addition, the National Gallery holds 
public lectures at Ottawa, Ont., and fecyure tours throughout Canada are arranged 
from time to time. 


Some interesting newer techniques of education have also been utilized. A 
“series of school broadcasts entitled ‘‘Adventures in Canadian Painting” was inau- 
gurated in 1945 and continued in 1946. These programs on the lives and work 
of Canadian artists are heard from coast to coast through the co-operation of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and aim at telling the story of Canadian art 
in such a way as to awaken the interest of young people. An essential part of each 
program is a reproduction of a picture in the National Gallery supplied to the pupil 
at a nominal price. About 120,000 pictures are distributed each year. 


The use of the motion picture is familiarizing school children and the 
general public with the work of Canadian artists; for instance, the colour and sound 
film, Canadian Landscape, made in conjunction with the National Film Board, 
features the work of modern Canadian artists against a historical background of 
landscape painting in Canada since Krieghoff. The silk screen prints by Canadian 
artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of their distribution 
to the Armed Forces of Canada and the Allies, have now been made available to 
schools and the public generally. These and other reproductions (see the Gallery’s 
publication, Reproductions on Sale and Loan Collections) are now in consiarAD 
demand in Canadian schools. 


At the university level the National Gallery co-operates with university depart- 
ments of art and art history. An important new channel of information on Canadian 
art, including the teaching of art, is furnished by the magazine Canadian Art, 
in the organization of which the National Gallery has taken a leading part. 


In these ways the National Gallery has been fulfilling the terms of its charter 
which assigns to it not only the care of the collections but also “the encouragement 
and cultivation of ..... artistic taste and Canadian public interest in the fine arts, 
the promotion of the interests generally of art in Canada”. It has been assisted 
in this endeavour by the attitude of the people of Canada, who are already recogniz- 
ing the important part that art can play in the complex civilization of to-day, by 
providing a means of communication between people, by filling the individual’s 
leisure time to his own enjoyment and mental growth, and by advancing the 
country’s material welfare through the improvement of the industrial arts. 


* A complete list of art museums, societies and schools is available in the American Art Annual (New 
York, 1945), pp. 285-298. 
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Museums and Art Galleries.—At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1989 Year Book a 
list of the museums (including art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff 
is published, showing floor space and average daily attendance at each. There 
has been no official detailed report published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on this subject since 1938. In 1945, however, a complete list of art museums, 


societies and schools in Canada was published in the American Art Annual (New 
York). 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


The field of scientific research in Canada is too broad to cover in detail in each 
edition of the Year Book and since all research work, whether government or private, 
is co-ordinated in the National Research Council, a description of the development 
and work of the Council appears as standard material. During the war years, 
1939-45, some deviation from the regular procedure was necessary but in this, 
the first post-war edition of the Year Book, the regular practice is again being 
followed. eee: 

Research work is carried on by the Departments of Agriculture, Mines and 
Resources, Fisheries, the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Dominion Obser- 
vatories. These bodies have trained permanent scientific staffs for investigation 
and research in their own fields such as soil problems, crops, breeding and testing 
of animals, processing and marketing, extractive and physical metallurgy, silvi- 
cultural and forest products, hydrography, ocean and mollusk fisheries, ete. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, etc., while 
the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro- 


‘physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


Universities often show bold initiative in exploring the field of scientific 
research but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their 
discoveries to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial labor- 
atories are often able to pick up'and carry on where the universities leave off. 


A special field of research is also being performed by the Research Foundations. 
The Ontario Research Foundation, established in 1928, has conducted its activities 
in four buildings adjoining Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. The object of the Founda- 
tion is to provide an independent non-profit-seeking scientific organization available 
to the public and to industry for assistance in matters of a technological character. 

The Banting Research Foundation is used to support the work of the Banting 
and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and to aid medical 
research throughout Canada. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has given assistance to various agencies in Canada 
for the purpose of furthering scientific research in medical science, natural science, 
social science and public health. 

A detailed account of scientific and industrial research in Canada is given 
at pp. 970-1012 of the 1940 Year Book. Reprints of this article, brought up to date 
(1945), may be obtained from the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, price 15 cents. 
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Subsection 1.—The National Research Council* 


Encouragement of scientific research on a national basis has been one of the 
continuing functions of the National Research Council of Canada. From its 
inception in 1916, the Council has maintained a system of post-graduate scholar- 
ships for the assistance of students who have shown promise of research ability. 
These scholarships have also provided a measure of aid for the development in 
Canada of trained scientific personnel to meet the academic and industrial needs of 
the nation in the prosecution of fundamental and applied research. Nearly 1,600 
graduate research workers have been trained by this means. 


A further measure of assistance has been given through financial grants-in-aid to 
Heads of Science Departments in Canadian universities who have been enabled 
thereby to provide facilities for research that holders of post-graduate scholarships 
and other advanced students could do in various fields. 


Development of the National Research Council.—From temporary labor- 
atories established after the Research Council Act, 1924, permanent National 
Research Laboratories were established at Ottawa, Ont., in 1932 with Divisions of 
Applied Biology, Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, and Physics and Electrical 
Engineering. These Laboratories were constructed and equipped primarily to 
carry out research on general subjects of national interest which universities and 
industrial laboratories could not be expected to undertake. Provision was also 
made for work of a fundamental nature in pure science in order that some contribu- 
tion might be made by the staff in these basic fields. 


At the outbreak of war in 1939 practically every university and industrial 
laboratory in Canada offered its facilities to the Government and the story of how 
these laboratories and staffs were welded into an informal but highly effective co- 
operative association is a tribute to the organizing capacity of Canadians and to 
their voluntary collaboration in time of war. The war history of the National 
Research Council is in preparation but the work is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to permit of a comprehensive review being given at this time. 


The scope of the Council’s activities broadened considerably during the War. 
The establishment of new laboratories in various centres and the assignment of 
projects to university and industrial laboratories enabled the Council to promote 
co-operation in research on .a scale never previously attained in Canada. As a 
result of these combined efforts during the War, a firm basis has been laid for con- 
tinued collaboration in times of peace by all the participating institutions. Thus, 
an important step in the co-ordination and promotion of research has been taken. 


The Chairmanship of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research is now held by the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply and 
the National Research Council was transferred from the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce to his jurisdiction in 1946. This brings the National Research Council 
into close touch with the problems of the reconstruction period and enables the labor- 
atories to contribute directly to the reconversion program. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on May 27, 1946, the Minister said: ‘The 


- Government has decided that the peacetime needs for scientific research in Canada 


require that the activities of the Research Council be maintained on the same order 


* Prepared under the direction of C. J. Mackenzie, President, National Research Council. 
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of magnitude as in war... (with) very sizable expenditures on atomic energy 
activities which are directed by the President and Administrative Officers of the 
Council’. 


Parliament is also providing for the establishment of Crown Companies to 
carry out projects on which research has been done in the National Research 
Laboratories. 


The President of the Council acts as adviser to the Government on an increasing 
number of scientific subjects, sits on a large number of boards and committees of a 
general character, is Director-General of the Research and Development Branch 
of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, and also acts as special adviser 
and consultant in connection with military research. To cope with these greatly 
increased administrative duties as compared with the organization of the Council 
in earlier years, measures are being taken in 1946 to provide for additional adminis- 
trative staff including a Vice-President (Administration) and a Vice-President 
(Scientific). 

Compared with the staff of 300 in 1939, the full-time civilian staff of the Council 
will number about 1,500. In addition to the one large laboratory building of 1982, 
the Council is now operating 16 other laboratories located at Ottawa, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Chalk River, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., and Saskatoon, Sask., and plans have 
been drawn for several others, including a building research laboratory, a road 
research laboratory and a radio and radar laboratory. 


War Achievement and Post-War Program.—While much of the work of 
the National Research Council during the War was on the secret list and, therefore, 
not available for publication, there has been a gradual release in 1945-46 of data 
and descriptive matter in regard to some of these projects. Activities of the 
National Research Council during the war years are given in the Introduction of 
the 1942, 1943-44 and 1945 Year Books. Among these were investigations relating 
to atomic energy; information on radar research; notes on the design and con- 
struction of a plywood tailless aircraft, which was ready for flight trials at the end of 
1945; and the development to the pilot-plant stage of a process for the separation 
of butylene glycol from wheat. 


Reconversion to peacetime practice was carried forward during 1945 as the end 
of war became a certainty. Gauge inspection work that had been a major activity 
in co-operation with the Inspection Board of the United Kingdom and Canada was 
brought to a close in September, 1945. 


A Building Research Conference reviewed the situation in the housing and 


construction field and laid plans for the co-ordination of studies and the initiation 


of practical schemes for the improvement of housing in all its branches including 
construction, plumbing, heating, lighting, ventilation and, perhaps as important 
as any, the proper planning of housing projects with regard to their economic and 
social aspects. This work is being closely integrated with the activities of the 
Department of Reconstruction through the Research and Development Branch. 


Research work for the three Services—Navy, Army and Air—continued 
throughout the year but on a gradually slackening basis towards the end of the 
War. Much of the work undertaken for the Services as a war measure will be 
continued in peacetime but with industrial and commercial application to civilian 
rather than military requirements. 
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Such activities will include applications of radar as aids to air and sea naviga- 
tion, the continuance of many medical researches on the control of infectious diseases, 
and other subjects of general interest. Studies will also be continued in work on 
the heat-retaining values of textiles used in clothing, shrink resistance of woollens, 
particularly socks, wearing quality of leathers and leather substitutes used in boots, 
and many other items. 


Aeronautical investigations include work on aircraft performance, engines and 
fuels, instrument design and testing, and a multitude of other problems. Electrical 
engineering, acoustics, heat and light, X-ray analyses, electrical measurements and 
standards are fields of physics that have seen wide application during the War 
and that will now be turned to the improvement of apparatus, equipment and 
devices for the betterment of housing conditions or the improvement of commercial 
industrial products. 


Increased attention is now being given to fundamental scientific studies, many 
of which can be carried on to best advantage as parts of a well-integrated program 
in co-operation with the universities. During the War, substantial progress was 
made by the National Research Council in the co-ordination of research looking 


to the greatest possible use of all available laboratory facilities throughout the © 


Dominion. One of the major studies in the development of new and extremely 
powerful explosives was a co-operative project in which almost 100 investigators, 
working in universities and industrial laboratories scattered across Canada carried 
out researches on specific parts of a single program in which the National Research 
Council had both a contributing and co-ordinating function. 


Similar applications in peacetime will ensure sound progress in research and 


yield high returns on problems that are known to be part of important national 
undertakings. 


. The influx of veterans in large numbers into the universities imposes a very 
heavy teaching load on science departments and reduces the time available for re- 
search but, on the other hand, veterans who are graduates are also returning to 
the universities for further training in research and will thus form the nucleus of 
new research teams that can be put to work wherever adequate facilities are available. 


Inter-Empire and International Co-operation.—Inter-Empire and inter- 
national relations in science are fostered by the Council and similar organizations 
in Canada and the freedom with which scientific information is exchanged bodes 
well for the continued development of fundamental studies and the application of 
science to industry and commerce. 


A close liaison arrangement has been established with Washington Dies 
where the National Research Council maintains a Liaison Officer; the Council also 
has a Liaison Officer attached to Canada House at London, England. 


Aid to Industrial Research.—It is encouraging to note that many of the 
leading industries in Canada which formerly depended on outside sources for their 
research information and advice are now establishing research laboratories of their 
own and staffing them with men who have been trained in Canada. In many cases 
former employees of the National Research Laboratories now hold important re- 
search posts in Canadian industrial concerns. 


In the prosecution of industrial research, aid is being given by other organiza- 
tions such as the Research Council of Alberta at Edmonton, and the British 
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Columbia Scientific and Industrial Research Council with headquarters at Van- 
4 couver, B.C. The National Research Council co-operates fully with all organiza- 
tions of this kind in the planning of research on a national basis in order that there 
may be the least possible amount of duplication and the greatest exchange of infor- 
mation among scientific personnel in these institutions and the universities. 


Section 3.—The Educational Functions of the National Film 
Board and of the Canadian Broadcasting, Corporation 


The National Film Board.*—This Board serves the Canadian people by 
means of visual interpretations over Canadian screens of phases of their country’s 
life and culture; its social problems; its national resources and industries; and its 
achievements in art, science, research and medicine. It serves Canada abroad 
by picturing Canada to the peoples of other lands, and it brings to Canadians 
many aspects of international affairs which are of public interest. 

Since its creation in 1939, through the passing of the National Film Act, the 
Board has included in its activities the production and distribution of 35mm (theatre 
size) and 16mm (non-theatre size) films, as well as graphic material, filmstrips and 
displays. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1945, 308 short films were produced. 

The Board is made up of two Ministers of the Dominion Government, three 
senior civil servants, and three members of the public chosen for their interest in 
and knowledge of the film as an instrument of public policy. The chief executive 
officer is the Film Commissioner whose responsibility it is to direct, advise upon, 
and co-ordinate Government film service in Canada. The Board is established 
as the agency for the production and distribution of films for all Departments of the 
Government. 

Among those branches of the Government for which the Board has produced 
films and other visual material are the Departments of National Defence (Navy, 
Army and Air Force), the Department of National War Services, the Wartime 
Information Board, Canadian Information Service, the National War Finance 
Committee, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Mines and Resources, the Department of Labour, 
k the National Research Council, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the 
Department of Fisheries, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the 
> Department of Veterans Affairs, the Department of Finance, and the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Although it issues two 35mm films each month in the Canada Carries On and 
World in Action series which enter the theatres on an ordinary commercial basis, 
more than half the Board’s production is devoted to the 16mm (non-theatre) field, 
‘a project that has the support and co-operation of all Provincial Governments, 
trade unions, co-operatives, and national associations across the country. 


Backbone of urban 16mm distribution are the film libraries that have been 
established throughout the nine provinces by local bodies such as public libraries, 
Normal schools, Provincial Departments of Education, university extension depart- 
ments and, more recently, Community Film Councils. Here, films may be secured 
for a nominal service charge by any interested party, individuals or organizations. 
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0 * Prepared under the direction of Ross McLean, Acting Film Commissioner, National Film Board, 
ttawa. 
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In 1939, 15 of these libraries were in operation. To-day there are 73 libraries, 
29 of which were established in 1945 alone. The majority of Canadian communities 
with a population of more than 5,000 have their own film libraries. 


The showing of special programs of films to workers in factories and at trade- 
union meetings is a feature of urban distribution. The labour-union project is 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Workers’ Educational Association and the National Film 
Board. Special discussion trailers and study material accompanying each film are 
distributed to the labour unions. These trailers have been found very successful 
in stimulating audience discussion. Average monthly attendance at union showings 
is 30,000; factory audiences total 90,000 monthly. Similar special services are 
being developed for industry, women’s organizations, scientific and engineering 
groups, health and medical bodies, and other specialized fields. 


Introduced as an experiment in January, 1942, the original 30 mobile units, 
whose job was to bring regular monthly film programs to rural audiences, have now 
increased to a total of 92, reaching an average audience of 250,000 per month. 
Careful and specialized planning of these rural programs, together with the use of 
discussion booklets for teachers and group leaders, relate them closely to the work 
and interests of the communities that they serve. Through their co-operation 
with the wheat pools, extension departments of universities and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education, the Board’s rural representatives have come to be regarded as 
valued servants of the community. 


Films have helped to clarify Canada’s position in the international scene at 
such outstanding world gatherings as the Food and Agriculture Conference at 
Quebec, the San Francisco Conference, the International Labour Organization 
Conference at Philadelphia, the UNRRA Conference at Montreal and the Quebec 
Conference. 


Education by Radio.*—Radio is playing an increasingly important role in 
the education of both children and adults. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
devotes a large portion of its broadcast time to programs of an educational nature, 
for both English- and French-speaking listeners. The objective is a good balance 
of information and education on the one hand, and entertainment and showmanship 
on the other. Wherever possible, these factors are combined. 


School Broadcasts.—In co-operation with Provincial Departments of Education, 
special programs related to the courses of study are broadcast to classrooms. 


- During the past season, the CBC prepared and financed 25 ‘“‘National School 
Broadcasts’, including dramatized stories of Canadian cities, addresses on citizenship 
by prominent Canadians, high-school student forums on democracy, and broadeasts 
on the lives and work of Canadian artists. Several programs were exchanged with 
the United States Columbia Broadcasting System “School of the Air’. <A feature 
program of the school broadcast series, viz., the CBC presentation of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar was one of five CBC programs receiving recognition from the Institute 
for Education by Radio at Ohio State University. School broadcasts on the French 
network were heard under the title “Radio-Collége”. Several programs of this 
series are being sent to Europe through CBC International Service at the request 
of the United Nations to help fill the need for new educational material there. 


* Prepared under the direction of the General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Adult Education.—Programs for adult education are presented on all networks 
in a variety of talks, commentaries, interviews, discussion periods, and semi-dram- 
atized programs on a wide range of subjects. The program “Citizens’ Forum”’, 
with its French network counterpart, ‘‘Preparons l’Avenir”, is a good example of 
the discussion type. Citizens’ Forum originates at public meetings, where major 
questions of public interest are discussed. It is produced in co-operation with the 
Canadian Association of Adult Education, which has organized listening and study 
groups across the country. This Association, with the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, helps in the preparation of another series—“‘National Farm Radio 
Forum’’—on which farmers from all parts of Canada are able to exchange views and 
problems. . 


Other series presented involve subjects in semi-humorous, easy-to-understand 
fashion and all networks carry a series of programs of veterans’ rehabilitation 
problems. Special programs for women, in both English and French, offer practical 
information on food conservation, consumer buying, home dressmaking, health, 
housing, recreation and child-care. In connection with the annual series “School 
for Parents” and “L’Ecole des Parents”—charts of family needs were distributed. 
The series ‘“Mother’s Business”, provided an opportunity for mothers to give their 
_own practical views on building a happy home life. 


Music and Drama.—The first full-length Canadian opera commissioned by 
the CBC “Deirdre of the Sorrows’, was produced in ‘the 1945-46 season, and was 
hailed as a major event in Canadian music. Musical series brought to listeners the 
stories behind major orchestral works, and the number of broadcasts by Canadian 
symphony orchestras was increased. Many rising young Canadian musicians were 
introduced in special recital programs, and two series, “Stories in Music’? and 
“Music Makers’’, were prepared for children. CBC dramatic presentations con- 
tinued to provide opportunies for Canadian authors and actors to develop themes on 
Canadian life. 


Section 4.—Libraries 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada; the latest edition lists public, university, government and other special 
libraries, showing the location, size, etc., of each. The latest report issued isthe 
Survey for 1942-44 which contains detailed information on library service for 1943.: 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are primarily urban institutions. 
In cities of over 10,000 population about 92 p.c. of the people have some measure of 
library service and in smaller urban centres the proportion is 42 p.c.. While only 
5 p.c. of the rural population is at present provided with library service, the recent 
interest being shown in rural library service provided by regional and travelling 
libraries promises to alter this situation in the near future. In interpreting the 
provincial statistics of public libraries, it should be kept in mind that in the pre- 
dominantly rural provinces like the Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces urban 
libraries cannot serve more than one-third of the population, while in the more 
urban provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia it is possible for them to 
serve nearly double that number. Other types of library, figures for which are not 
included with those of public libraries, provide more of the public’s reading material 
in some provinces than in others. For instance, parish libraries in Quebec numbered 
332 in 1941 (the latest year for which figures are available) and served 1,008,415 
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parishioners. In other provinces there is no record of church or parish libraries, 
although they are known to be fairly numerous. Commercial lending libraries 
are also an important source of reading, especially of fiction, but no statistical 
information has been collected of these since the Census of 1931. Consideration 
should also be given to private libraries of the home and, since no record of them is 
possible, it is necessary to consider the statistics of public libraries as the record 
of a certain type of institution rather than as a complete record of the libraries 
to which the public has access. Individual libraries for 1943 may be classified by 
the following population units, according to the returns of the 1941 Census. 


1.—Distribution of Public Libraries by Population Unit, 1945 


oe 
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Cities Towns : 
Population Unit and and Rural! 
Towns Villages 
No. No. No. 
THT Ot Orc ren dieesheageraee daha a aiete sare al buateresaheledste sete al ouatalaten sister sleet seal - 211 222 
AO DOGO esse es seo ster ohare wine We aleiaiateteg oD acter a cathe Stn mPa - 176 19 
Be OOR 0059 go, chu savidiars cs aiath ale A ein re Mnestarpanth aa fel acura ha coke are oss — 46 4 
1000-19. 900) Stes ho, eeeca rials + kos are Ginn cle eco ntoba Usps pia tier etener sts ition PH - - 
BO QOD=S 9090 kilts the levees ino Me cinie ecatavehe mabe let aavelers wen ets uate fre etalaher tt wlth 20 - - 
CU) (SCS a ae Oy re apm WAS, SHeLRRR ine. tet rake cs Cclacck irk. 5. 8 - - 
TOOOOO ORO VET aes he esk ons eeeentols Clot eerolal lets sie bie.clt io reetoleserslejorstarelefotorstelets 8 - - 
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1 Size of unit based on the Annual Report of the Ontario Department of Education and of the British 
Columbia Library Commission. 


Included in these groups are some 800 ‘‘one-man”’ libraries, and an additional 
100 staffed entirely, or mostly, by volunteer workers. Some of the latter are con- 
ducted by members of religious orders and a larger proportion of them by members 
of local organizations. . 


2.—_Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1943, with Totals for 
Alternate Library Years 1931-41 


- adams re 
: J : : egistered | on Books, ota 
Year and Province _|- Volumes | Circulation Borrowers | Periodicals |Expenditure 
and Repairs 
No No. No $ $ 
MO tals HG at ee ates ence 4,516,206 | 21,135,354 1 509,322 1 
Motalss 1988 2. sas ca sissies, sieisteravousse -| 4,770,981 | 22,376,340 | 1,114,201 424,142 1 
Motals9so ue ane eee eee 4,848,793 | 21,106,742 | 1,097,247 448,251 1 
Motalss Ags iscoks as terse esate 5,070,132 | 19,560,375 | 1,062,187 502,509 | 2,041,486 
PO talss 1989 eso oe wei ds bs soe oe 5,175,811 | 20,728,151 | 1,045,521 494,776 | 2,131,199 
TOtAISS 19M ee. oe os. see st toledo 5,495,548 | 20,283,618 | 1,057,336 530,064 | 2,154,437 
1943 
Prince Edward Island................... 60, 805 227 , 239 20, 889 5, 452 17, 251 
INOW SCOLLE eset tertueee eleva terele otercis wotiereruietans 128, 746 167,797 12,159 6, 502 19,679 
INGwa Brunswick anit cir a coset sins smoke 102,005 223,390 21,891 5, 842 23,740 
699, 937 805, 445 44,485 44, 809 202, 540 
3,602,985 | 13,452,485 719, 988 388,679 | 1,608,518 
124, 681 770,303 44,048 25, 539 91,275 
284,517 1,002,340 58,036 26, 933 125,013 
292,805 1,557, 072 69, 225 BI 000 140, 242 
Loe 371,932 | 1,836,906 114, 995 67, 250 251,578 
ATI CONS een tee aS tn Wi irate ae re 12,878 12,616 279 611 2,152 
TOtals51 943) chen concen conte 5,681,291 | 20,056,093 | 1,105,990 609,174 | 2,481,988 


1 Not available. 
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In the larger centres the main libraries are conducted as municipal institutions 
usually by a board appointed by the city or town council. The more numerous 
smaller libraries are conducted by voluntary associations. Small provincial grants 
are given to libraries of both types in most of the provinces, but not in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Manitoba. There is a provincial centre for the direction and 
encouragement of public-library development in the Public Libraries Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education, and in the Public Library Commission of British 
Columbia. This seems to be one of the most effective means of assisting the library 
movement; public-library service is more complete in Ontario and British Columbia 
than in other provinces. Prince Edward Island now possesses a centre in the 
headquarters of its provincial library, and Nova Scotia in its recently founded 
Regional Libraries Commission. 


Circulation.—The circulation of books in the Dominion is confined to about 
40 p.c. of the population and averages about five books per person per year. It is 
estimated that about one-quarter of the patrons of libraries are children, which is 
approximately the same proportion that school enrolment bears to the total 
population of the country. 


3.—Summary of Circulation Reported by Public Libraries in 1943 


Adult Adult 


: Un- Registered 
Fiction | Non-fiction] Juvenile | Gocsifieg | Total 


Province or Territory Borrowers 


Prince Edward Island...... 114, 348 32,429 80, 462 Nil 227, 239 20, 889 
NOV SOOLIRT, ose ya5 ce cues 6. 53,335 9, 259 15, 290 89,913 167,797 12,159 
New Brunswick............ 111,325 34,477 27,319 50, 269 223,390 21,891 
QWREDEO et Pecks Mise 289, 009 122,069 153, 602 240,765 805, 445 44,485 
SUSE Ts Ts Gai ah a ie ee 6,249,090 | 2,571,824 | 4,505,210 126,361 | 18,452,485 719, 988 
| cel 6 eM pe a 355, 176 161, 855 233, 800 19,472 770, 303 44,043 
Saskatchewan.............. 514, 819 149, 328 260, 500 77,694 | 1,002,341 58, 036 
a Not 4 Wee ingen: ohn pie te 668,797 221,079 577,976 89,720 | 1,557,572 69, 225 
British Columbia........... 761, 256 424,674 |. 372,074 278,902 | 1,836,906 114, 995 
Wako ihn... Me ates 3,048 Nil 1, 200 8,368 12,616 279 

POCA trates oe os 9,120,203 | 3,726,994 | 6,227,433 981,464 | 20,056,094 1,105,990 


An analysis of the circulation of non-fiction books indicates that, among com- 
munities of different size, persons living in the larger communities read more 
philosophy, and those living in the smaller communities more religion. Sociology 
and the arts are studied to a greater extent in the larger communities (except where 
there are regional libraries), while the smaller centres are high in literature, history 
and travel. Biography is popular everywhere; next to travel books, it is on the 
whole the most popular class of non-fiction. 


Receipts and Expenditures—More than 79 p.c. of the total expenditures for 
1943 were the responsibility of the larger cities. The column headed ‘‘Local Taxes”’ 
contains about 2 p.c. from school boards, townships, counties or rural municipalities. 


~ The balance is from local assessment by the municipal councils. 


' 
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4.—Receipts of Public Libraries, Library Years Ended 1943, with Totals for 1937, 
1939 and 1941 


EEE DEERE 


a re Local ie ] G ed All Oth 
: : rom oca, rovincia rants ther 
Province or Territory Preceding Taxes Grants or Receipts Total 
Year Donations 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TDOtAIS, 19 ddicscn se ote 57,957 | 1,678,412 62,948 25,198 216,971 2,041,486 
Totals, 1939.......... 79,392 | 1,738,775 71,977 30,536 195,525 2,131,199 
Totals, 1941.......... 65,566 | 1,796,248 716,255 22,152 198,362 2,154,437 
1943 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil 838 16,100 Nil 313 17,251 
INO Vas SCOLLE os hte ee eile sata 1,594 9,589 Nil 4,687 3, 809 19,679 
New Brunswick...........- 597 18, 640 “ 939 3,564 23,740 
Quiebectse. «acces ee castels 15,676 108, 997 23,350 5,526 48,991 202,540 
Ontario ates se eeee ees 47,586 | 1,377,263 44,193 13,568 125, 908 1,608,518 
Manstobairas tices deers wer bios 99 86,917 Nil 4,126 91,275 
Saskatchewan........-.000. 6,134 106, 562 3,411 137 8,769 125,013 
IAT Dente eimai Ate aes eee 1,745 119,070 5, 704 718 13,005 140, 242 
British Columbia........... 1,104 223 , 023 Epi 4,015 16,119 251,578 
; Ni {oye ieee ameter ares 117 Nil 1,800 25 210 25 152 
Totals, 1943.......... 74,752 | 2,050,899 101,875 29,648 224,814 2,484, 705 
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1 Recent legislation in Quebec provides for the establishment and maintenance of a Provincial Library 
in Montreal, and provincial assistance to Quebec City for the establishment of a municipal library. In 
addition to the above provincial expenditures of $23,350 there was a grant of $29,577 for capital expenditures 
to Saint Sulpice Library at Montreal, and $15,000 for the city of Quebec, in the fiscal year 1943-44. 


Municipal assessment rates for public libraries generally are not fixed by 
provincial legislation. The distribution of expenditure advocated is from 50 to 
55 p.c. for salaries; 25 p.c. for book stock, including binding and repairs; and the 
balance for other items of maintenance. This procedure is followed closely by all 
cities. 


Public Library Expenditures, Library Years Ended 1943, with Totais for 1937, 
1939 and 1941 


5. 
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wage Binding pola Wases One Balance 
: : an (9) (9) ther at 
Province or Territory Period- | p2"4._ | Library | Building | Expend- | End of Total 
icals epary Staffs Staff itures Year 
§ $ § $ ee baa; sng 
Motalssl9e tenes ciee 502,509 1 980,790 | 496,691 1 61,496 || 2,041,486 
Totals, 1939............ 494,776 1 947,828 | 613,893 1 74,702 || 2,131,199 
Wotals1941 oi sei: 453,030 77,034 | 1,059,642 | 128,247 | 366,986 69,313 || 2,154,437 
1943 
Prince Edward Island........ 5,251 201 6, 873 Nil 4,926]. Nil 17,251 
INOVa Scotian ace coe se 6, 259 243 7,530 190 2,933 2,524 19,679 
INew Bruns wiCk post ceeeniae 5, 502 340 10, 848 1, 268 2,240 3,547 23,740 
Que be Cayait ssn trot saapaie oreinverste 38, 905 5, 904 94,563 8,640 45,941 8, 587 202, 540 
Ontarton wheather 337,173 51,506 | 772,539 | 113,027 | 264,018 70,255 || 1,608,518 
Manitoba xccccitvetontn tetas 21,224 4,315 46,793 Se Cae 11,022 180 ‘ 
Saskatchewan........2+.+-+- 22,703 4,230 Diol 6, 669 29,165 4,875 125,013 
IAT Dertae eticac cael nies 32,773 4,784 69, 954 5, 567 25,369 1,795 140, 242 
British Columbia............ 57,744 12,223 | 121,395 10,408 47, 656 4, 869 254, 295 
BVitEOm sets eer coeesetaie eine rei clots 611 Nil estas Nil 274 152 2,152 
Totals, 1943............ 528,145 83,746 | 1,188,976 | 153,510 | 433,544 96,784 || 2,484,705 
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1 Not available.. 
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University and College Libraries.—The statistics summarized in Table 6 
represent returns from 168 university and college libraries for 1948. Compar- 
atively few such libraries keep circulation statistics. The use of the libraries 
for reference and critical reading by the students makes the circulation statistics 
of little value-as a standard of measurement. In the two years previous to 1941, 
the increase was 300,000 volumes, but in the period 1941-43 the increase was only 
40,000. This discrepancy was due to the difficulty of obtaining suitable books 
during the latter years of the War. 


6.—Summary Statistics of University and College Libraries, Library Years Ended 
1943, with Totals for 1941 


Exxpend- Bai tieoe and 
itures ssistants 
aa Period- on —_— 
Province Libraries| Volumes | 2 icals Books Trained 
of Nes d Received and sone in 
eae Ge Librarian- 
ship 
No No No No. $ No No 
Prince Edward Island........ a 11, 930 25 85 422 3 1 
INGVAISCOLL Bais aati atellieel, 15 270, 920 70,022 1, 852 9,972 19 if 
New Brunswick.............- 5 110, 554 1 418 3,714 4 3 
CUED CO Mae sare crcalc loess bee 76 {2,191,892 231,492 1,802 83, 750 57 25 
ON PAO RV eE enrol. ca eienite ces 40 |1,487,690 | 581, 857 6, 686 86, 487 106 58 
Manitoba saann etad pease aes 7 193, 766 8,618 995 14,215 13 8 
waskatehewans 5005: oss. co 11 129, 877 - 15, 860 513 9, 667 11 6 
Albertaveicekcis: aera cht opment 8 159, 212 , 400 600 11,314 7 2 
British Columbia... ..1...6: 4 161,520 | . 500 698 16, 783 ile 1 
Totals, 1943............ 168 | 4,717,361 | 911,774 19,179 | 236,324 233 118 
Totals, 1941............ 170 | 4,678,383 | 609,981 18,957 | 232,064 256 1 


1 Information not available. 


Government Libraries.—Returns from the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment libraries include the Parliamentary Library, the Legislative Libraries of the 
nine provinces and the various departmental land research libraries maintained 
for reference and record. Numerically, the Dominion Government libraries are 
almost double those of the provinces but, exclusive of the Dominion Parliamentary 
Library which contains 500,000 volumes, the available book stock of the provincial 
libraries is equal to that of the Dominion libraries. 


One outstanding feature of the provincial libraries is the teachers’ libraries. 
Over 150,000 volumes are available for the use of approximately 75,000 teachers 
employed in the publicly controlled schools of Canada. In 1943, they borrowed, 
postage free, 110,000 books from the reference libraries established by the provincial 
authorities in education. 


Business Libraries.—The past decade has seen some expansion in the number, 
size and classification of the libraries termed “‘business”’; those of financial institu-- 
tions, such as banks and insurance companies, comprise the greater number. Since 
the War, new libraries have been established by firms engaged in production processes 
that require special techniques and research; libraries of the larger newspapers and 
public utility corporations are included in this group. 
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Technical Society Libraries.—Law, medicine, pharmacy, entomology, 
engineering, art, astronomy and other professional and technical libraries are included 
in technical society libraries. The larger libraries contain as many as 30,000 
volumes, the smaller ones from 500 to 1,000. Statistics of'these libraries are given 
in Table 7. 


7—Summary Statistics of Business, Technical Society and Government Libraries, 
Library Years Ended 1943, with Totals for 1941 
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Full-time Libraries 
Period- |———-_———_—___—___—_——__| Libraries 


ee icals Staff | Reporting 
Classification Libraries | Volumes Where and Total Trained Loans 
Reconied News- | Libraries Staff in to Other 
papers Libra- | Libraries 
rianship 
No No No No No. No No No 
Government 
Libraries— 
Dominion....... 51 | 1,360,842 | 343,776 7,737 26 84 22 16 
Provincial....... 28 | 873,020 | 331,705 |}, 1,504 17 71 15 ) 
Technical Society 
Libraries— 
Law Society..... 13 | 263,513 2,145 532 | 9 18 2 Nil 
Others... Oes5.. Oe, 17 | 131,659 32,994 1,110 8 13 4 2 
Business libraries. . so 122,939 23, 576 4,855 17 47 11 9 
Young Men’s 
eee Assoc. 
oung Women’s ; 
Chilatianuesea, 4 12,429 2,595 122 2 3 3 Nil 
Young Men’s ; 
Hebrew Assoc... 
Other libraries. ... 21 116,291 2,206 316 fl 17 4 1 
Totals, 1943... 167 | 2,879,993 | 738,997 16,176 86 253 | - 61 37 
Totals, 1941... 158 | 2,883,886 | 728,892 19,293 85 | 247 75 49 


Regional Libraries.—In the early 1930’s, with the assistance of the Carnegie 
’ Corporation of New York, several experiments were undertaken with a view to 
providing more adequate library service to smaller communities and rural districts. 
These experiments were undertaken in the belief that the county or similar district, 
rather than the isolated city or town, is the proper unit of library work and adminis- 
tration. The Fraser Valley experiment in British Columbia, the first to be under- 
taken, has become a permanent regional library, and two other similar libraries 
haye been established in the Province; in Prince Edward Island it has become a 
permanent provincial library system. Nova Scotia, in 1938, established the 
Regional Libraries Commission, which employed a full-time director to assist inter- 
ested areas of the Province in organization. A small regional library was established 
in New Brunswick in 1937. In Ontario a number of county library schemes have 
been established in the southwestern part of the Province where co-operation on a 
county or township basis has been developing. 


_ Travelling Libraries.—The object of travelling libraries is to supplement the 
book stock of small public and school libraries and to provide free library service 
in communities where there is no established public library. Such libraries operate 
in every province. Three universities, Acadia, Dalhousie and St. Francis Xavier, 
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conduct such a service in Nova Scotia, and McGill University circulates libraries 
in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Tach of the five most westerly provinces 
operates a provincial system of travelling libraries with headquarters at the pro- 
vincial capital. In the Prairie Provinces the provincial service is augmented by 


_ libraries sent out by the Saskatoon Public Library and by the Lady Tweedsmuir 


Libraries established in the autumn of 1936. 


School Libraries.—The problem of providing individual schools with a 
satisfactory supply of books has become increasingly difficult during recent years. 
In the interests of economy and efficiency, school authorities are entering into 
co-operative arrangements with public libraries and regional- or, county-library 
systems for the purchase and exchange of books. In Ontario and British Columbia 
some individual schools contribute to the upkeep of the library unit and, in return, 
receive equivalent book service several times a year. In other cases the school 
contributes directly to the local public library while in cities, where both the school 
and the public library are under the same municipal administration, free library 
service to the schools is frequently allowed. 


In sections, as in Alberta, where larger units of school administration have been 


established, improved library facilities have been centralized and a system of 


rotation or selected circulation has been established by the school authorities. 


The Maritime Provinces are giving increased attention to the provision of 
books for rural schools. The Province of Nova Scotia has trebled the number of 
books in school libraries in the past decade. 


This integration of school libraries with public-library service has precluded the 
possibility of obtaining accurate statistical data on school libraries separately. 


Training Schools for Librarians.—Professional training leading to a degree 


-or post-graduate diploma in library science is available at four universities and 


colleges in Canada—Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, N.S., Université de 
Montréal, and McGill University, Montreal, Que., Université d’Ottawa and the 
University of Toronto in Ontario. Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., includes 
library science as an undergraduate elective course. In the decade 1933-43, women 
graduates totalled 555; men graduates numbered 34. The annual average for recent 
years is 40 women and 5 men. 


Returns on staff for the library year 1948 contain information on the profes- 
sional qualification of librarians. University and college libraries report 438 p.c., 
public libraries 30 p.c., and other libraries 20 p.c. of the total staff as having profes- 
sional training. The total staff includes clerical and part-time workers. A cor- 
responding compilation for the staffs of public libraries located in the larger cities 
results in 42 p.c. of the total with degrees or diplomas in library science. Govern- 
ment libraries report 28 p.c. with similar qualifications. At least 10 p.c. of the 
total staff may be classed as clerical workers. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE REHABILITATION OF 
EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 
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Before the end of the War the rehabilitation of members of the Armed Forces 
was, in many respects, definitely tied in with schemes for bridging the transition 
period. During the months that have passed since hostilities have ceased sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the transition program: this is outlined in the 
Chapter on Reconstruction. 

The rehabilitation of ex-service personnel has now become a function of a 
Department of Government which will permanently care for the interests of all 
ex-service men and women during the years to come. In this sense, as the transition 
period recedes and ex-service men and women are absorbed into civil life, veterans 
affairs will be more and more associated with help and assistance to the injured, 
training and education of the fit, and assistance, on a broad scale, to those who 
need it. It is therefore considered expedient to treat veterans affairs or the 
rehabilitation of ex-service personnel as a separate chapter of the Year Book instead 
of considering it side by side with reconstruction as was done in the 1943-44 and 
1945 editions. 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


Established in October, 1944, to deal exclusively with matters affecting ex- 
service personnel and their dependents, the work of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs increased sharply with the end of war in Europe in May, 1945. Discharges 
had been comparatively few before 1945 but they had provided an excellent test 
for the legislation and for the machinery of re-establishment. When the War ended 
in August, 1945, and as the repatriation to Canada of the Armed Forces began, the 
rate of discharge, particularly in the later months of the year, increased sharply, 
reaching a peak in the month of October, 1945, when a total of approximately 
92,000 veterans were discharged to civil life during that month. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task which faced the Department of Veterans 
Affairs may be gained from figures of enlistments and discharges. The total number 
of enlistments and enrolments in the Armed Forces up to V-J Day, Aug. 14, 1945, 
was 1,104,225. On V-E Day, May 7, 1945, the number who had been discharged 
to civil life was 240,000; by the end of 1945 that number had increased to approxi- 
mately 650,000. 
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All of the 400,000 ex-service men and women discharged within a few short 
months after hostilities ceased were eligible for some type of individual service from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. Many wanted training or continuation of 
education: most were eligible for war-service gratuities and re-establishment credits. 
The number of pension rulings increased sharply, while demands on treatment 
services became much greater than they had ever been. 


The number of veterans taking vocational training, for instance, increased from 
5,165 at the end of September, 1945, to almost 25,000 by the end of December. 
Those taking university education increased from 2,434 in September to approxim- 
ately 23,000 at the end of the year. In the twelve months of 1945 the Canadian 
Pension Commission made awards of pensions in 23,258 cases, as compared with 
21,955 cases for the whole period of the War up to the end of 1944. 


This necessarily imposed a great deal of additional work on the staff of the 
Department, which designedly had been kept short of requirements until the end 
of the War in order that key positions might be made available for men still on the 
fighting fronts. When War broke out in September, 1939, the staff of the Pensions 
Branch of the Department of Pensions and National Health (later absorbed into 
the Department of Veterans Affairs) numbered 2,061. On V-E Day it had been 
increased to 7,719, with a large number of positions still unfilled. By December, 
1945, the staff numbered over 11,000, all the male members having served in the 
Armed Forces. 


While the Department of Veterans Affairs deals exclusively with matters of 
interest to veterans, certain legislation concerning them is, of necessity, dealt with 
by other Departments. For instance, Part I of the War Service Grants Act relating 
to the payment of gratuities is administered by the Paymaster General of the 
Appropriate Branch of the Department of National Defence. The Department of 
Labour administers the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, and is responsible, 
in co-operation with Provincial Departments of Education, for the provision of 
training facilities, although training is authorized and paid for by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. With these exceptions, the rehabilitation legislation is entirely 
administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


In the following sections the work of the Department is discussed from a subject 
standpoint. 


Basis of Administration.—The Department of Veterans Affairs has attempted 
so far as possible to decentralize its administration. Canada, for this purpose, 
has been divided into 16 districts and 3 sub-districts, with a district or sub-district 
office for each area. 


It has been the objective—an objective largely achieved during 1945—of the 
Department to concentrate the district offices in one building. These rehabilitation 
centres, as they are called, are the points of contact for veterans desiring advice and 
assistance to help them re-establish themselves in civil life. Except in very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, where matters of policy are involved, the District Adminis- 
trator or his assistant has the authority to take executive action on applications for 
most of the benefits making up the rehabilitation program. 


The Veterans’ Land Act organization, besides having offices in the rehabilitation 


centres, has additional regional offices strategically located throughout the Dominion 


in order to be as readily accessible as possible to veterans. The district repre- 
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sentative of the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act is called the District Superin- 
tendent, and his headquarters need not necessarily coincide with the headquarters 
of the District Administrator. 


In order that veterans may readily obtain authentic information concerning the 
rehabilitation program, the Department of Labour has co-operated with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in placing a Veterans Officer (see p. 1066), himself 
a veteran, in each of its National Employment Offices throughout the country. 
Veterans Officers have been trained to advise and assist veterans with their re- 
establishment problems whenever possible. 


Section 2.— Discharge Gratuities and Rehabilitation Allowances 


Upon discharge from the Armed Forces, an ex-service man or woman with a 
minimum of six months’ service receives through the Department of National 
Defence:— 


(1) Any back pay and deferred pay credited to his account. 


(2) A rehabilitation grant of thirty days’ pay of his rank, and one month’s allowances 
for his dependents. 


(3) Clothing allowance of $100. 


These payments, except for the clothing allowance, do not apply if the service 
man is discharged for reasons of misconduct; the clothing allowance is paid in all 
cases unless the discharge for misconduct involved penal servitude. 


Thus, nearly every service man becomes a veteran with enough money in 
his pocket to tide him over the immediate post-discharge period. As a part of 
his discharge procedure the veteran also applies for his war-service gratuities which 
are paid through the Department of National Defence in equal monthly cheques 
not exceeding the amount of pay and allowances drawn during his last clear month 
of service. 


The War Betas Grants Act provides a basic gratuity of $7-50 for each 


thirty-day period of qualifying service plus 25 cents for each of those days served . 


outside the western hemisphere. In addition, there is a supplementary gratuity 
of seven days’ pay and allowances for each six months of service outside the western 
hemisphere and a re-establishment credit equal to the basic gratuity, which the 
veteran may use for certain purposes if he does not choose the alternative benefits of 
training and the Veterans’ Land Act. (See pp. 1068-1072.) 


The War Service Grants Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1945, and cheques 
began to go out early in that month. By the end of the year a total of $122,698,974 
had been paid to veterans by the three Services. At the end of the fiscal year 
(Mar. 31, 1946) this figure had been increased to $207,682,072. As will be seen 
by the following statement, a considerable amount remains to be paid; the com- 
mitment for the Army alone, at the end of the fiscal year, was $217,725,367. This 
figure represents gratuity applications actually passed and in payment, and the 
difference between the amount paid and the commitment is the amount remaining 
to be paid, in equal monthly cheques, to those veterans whose applications have 
been approved. It will also be noted that at the end of the fiscal year a total of 
659,755 applications had been approved and that the total enlistment up to V-J Day 


(Aug. 14, 1945) was 1,104,225, indicating that the payment of gratuities was not ; 
two-thirds completed at the end of the fiscal year. No qualifications as to the use 


of the money by the veteran are placed on war-service gratuities. 
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GRATUITIES UNDER THE WAR SERVICE GRANTS ACT 
(Jan. 1, 1945 to Mar. 31, 1946) 


Applications Total Disbursement 
Service Approved Commitment to Date 
No. $ $ 
Me Po) En ee ee EY Aa 86,651 34; 407,065 27,731,080 
PAISIRY CU atay EE Cady ooo heli cea eek oun 389, 545 217, 725, 367 112,583,476 
Faery. TRE Fee RS ee an a 183, 559 1 67,367, 516 
PR OTALS SoS ots nected uk iu Low tall 659, 755 - 207, 682, 072 


1 Not available, 


Re-establishment Credits.— In reviewing the War Service Grants Act the 
Special Committee on Veterans Affairs (see p. 1075) made extensive changes in the 
sections relating to re-establishment credits. While no change was made in the 
amount of credit, the purposes for which credits may be used were extended con- 
siderably. These purposes are outlined below with the changes set in italics. 


(1) The acquisition of a home— 


(i) under the National Housing Act, 1944, in an amount not exceeding two-thirds 
of the difference between the lending value of the home and the amount of the 
loan made under that Act; or 


(ii) not under the National Housing Act, 1944, in an amount not exceeding two- 
thirds of the difference between the appraised value of the home as approved 
by the Minister or the purchase price, whichever is the lower, and the amount 
of the encumbrance thereon, assumed or created by the member. 


(2) The repair or modernization of his home. 


(8) The reduction or discharge of indebtedness under any agreement for sale, mortgage, 
or other encumbrance on his home, in an amount not exceeding twice the amount 
that the member himself simultaneously contributes to such purpose. 


(4) The purchase of furniture and household equipment for his domestic use in an 
amount not exceeding ninety percentum of the purchase price of the furniture or 
household equipment or the payment of the full cost of repair of such articles. 


(5) The provision of working capital for his business. 


(6) The purchase of tools, instruments or equipment for his business or the cost of repair - 
of such articles. 


(7) The purchase of a business by him in an amount not exceeding two-thirds of the 
difference between the purchase price and any indebtedness incurred for the purpose 
of the purchase of such business, if the payment of such difference entitles the pur- 
chaser to immediate possession. 


(8) The payment of premiums under any insurance scheme established by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, including the payment of the purchase price of an annuity purchased 
by him under the Government Annuities Act. 


(9) Payment of fees and the purchase of special equipment including instruments, books, 
_tools and other equipment required for educational and vocational training other 


than educational and vocational training provided by the laws of Canada for members of 
the forces; and ; 


(10) Any other purpose authorized by the Governor in Council. 


The Committee corrected another anomaly which appeared in the original 
Act by specifically stating that Section 18 of the Veterans’ Land Act (loans to veterans 
on farms already owned by them) shall not be considered an alternative benefit to 
re-establishment credit. All other benefits of training and the Veterans’ Land 
Act remain as alternatives to re-establishment credit and if all or part of the 
credit has been used it must be reinstated in full before applications for training 
or the Veterans’ Land Act may be considered. 


The original Act prevented the use of re-establishment credit for any purpose 
outside of Canada. This was relaxed in the amended Act to permit re-establish- 
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ment Credit to be used by veterans of the Canadian Forces residing outside Canada 
to pay premiums, as they fall due, on any Canadian Government insurance scheme 
for which they might be eligible. 

The following statement gives the amounts of re-establishment credit authorized 
from the time the Act came into operation to Mar. 31, 1946. Generally speaking, 
changes made in the amended Act of December, 1945, have not influenced the 
trends to any marked degree. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT CREDITS 
(Jan. 1, 1945 to Mar. 31, 1946) 


pee sighed 
pplications a! 
Purpose Approved Value Total 
Sh de eres Flare Value 
No. $ 
Home Owning— 
Under National Housing Act.............. 435 199, 302 0-83 
Not under National Housing Act.......... 12,541 -5, 887, 026 24-70 
Repairs and modernization of home........... 10,410 1, 684, 960 7-07 
Reduction or discharge of indebtedness........ 1,015 419, 459 1-76 
Purchase of furniture and household equipment. 71, 219 10,060,777 42-21 
Provision of working capital................55- 16, 931 2,985, 579 12-53 
Purchase of tools, instruments or equipment... 11,097 1,939,385 8-13 
Purchase of a4 DUSINESS 4 \cacac seems wo sleek le 891 449, 904 1-89 
Premiums on Dominion of Canada insurance .. 1, 369 142, 296 0-60 
Special equipment for educational or vocational 
GEN CON Ni eee aN EARIO Rd ad SOUR ES gots 454 66, 759 0-28 
"TOTATIS scedshesaicks ache oie was oree eer ae Mame tars 126, 362 23, 835, 447 100-00 


It is gratifying to note that a large proportion of credit authorized is being used 
to purchase tangible assets such as homes which the veterans are likely to retain in 
many cases for the rest of their lives. Actually 77 p.c. of the total amount has 
been used for purposes relating to homes including the acquisition or repair of 
homes and the purchase of furniture. Conservatively estimating the cost of a 
house at $4,000 and with the average credit now $410, the authorization to veterans 


of $6,086,328 for the acquisition of homes would indicate that 12,976 veterans have © 


committed themselves to over $60,000,000 for home ownership. 

The figure authorized for the purchase of furniture and household equipment 
is over $10,000,000 and veterans, to obtain this amount, have had to pay from their 
own resources about $3,000,000, making a total expenditure in this field of approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 by 71,219 veterans. 

The number of veterans using their re-establishment credit for business purposes 
has tended to increase during the latter months of 1945 and the beginning of 1946. 


There is considerable evidence to indicate that the change in the legislation per- . 


mitting the credit to be authorized for partnerships had some influence on the 
amount used for this purpose. However, the main reasons are probably the relaxa- 
tion of certain wartime controls and the improvement in the supply situation. 


Section 3.—Post-Discharge Treatment 
Subsection 1.—Treatment Facilities 


The legislation enabling post-discharge treatment of members of the Armed 
Forces has lifted the patient strength of the Department of Veterans Affairs from 
a pre-war figure of slightly over 2,000 to a post-war figure of just under 20,000. 
This approximately ten-fold increase has taxed the Department’s facilities, but 


the year’s free post-discharge treatment granted ex-service personnel is self-limiting, — 


and the bulk of this group will be taken care of by the spring of 1947. 
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The increased facilities required are being provided by such new hospital 
construction as has been completed;.the taking over of hospitals no longer required 
by the Services; and the admission of Departmental patients to Service hospitals 
still functioning. 

The continuing patient load of the Department will be made up of (a) pensioners 
requiring treatment for their pensionable disability, and (b) non-pensioners with 
service in a theatre of war. These groups are made up of ex-service men from the 
War of 1914-18 totalling about 110,000 and from the War of 1939-45 numbering 
about 700,000. It is estimated that approximately 12,000 beds will be required 
for the continuing needs of the Department’s hospital services. 

The total hospital construction program of the Department represents an 
estimated expenditure of $36,000,000. Treatment facilities may be divided into 
four groups: (1) active treatment; (2) active convalescent (health and occupational 
centres); (3) special treatment centres, including tuberculosis; (4) veterans’ homes. 


* Active Treatment.—In the first group, the construction of the new permanent 
hospital at Halifax of 250 beds is well under way. The Naval Hospital at Sydney, 
N.S., a 250-bed unit, has been taken over and is being operated by the Department 
for general treatment. 

Plans are in preparation for the erection of a wing to provide additional operating 
room, X-ray, laboratory and recreational facilities at the Lancaster Hospital, 
Saint John, N.B. A large section (500 beds) of the 800-bed Military Hospital on 
Queen Mary Road at Montreal, Que., is being taken over by the Department. 
At Toronto, Ont., construction is going forward on the $10,000,000 Sunnybrook 
project, the first section of which is almost ready for occupancy. Half of the Army 
hospital at Malton, Ont. (250 beds), is being converted to active treatment and 
contract has been let for the construction of a 300-bed mental infirmary at West- 
minster Hospital, London, Ont. The new wing of 276 beds at Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C., has been opened,: and the 150-bed chest pavilion is nearing com- 
pletion. The new 220-bed hospital at Victoria is also almost ready for occupancy. 

The necessity to provide additional beds quickly left certain institutions 
inadequately serviced by such other facilities as operating rooms, laboratories, 
X-ray and out-patient services. In most of the active treatment hospitals, altera- 
tions and additions are being proceeded with in order to enlarge these facilities. 


Active Convalescence.—The over-all plan for active convalescence provides 
seven Health and Occupational Centres across Canada. For the Halifax, N.S., 
area, a large section of the Navy base at Cornwallis is being converted to provide 
300 beds. 

At Saint John, N.B., a 100-bed Health and Occupational Centre is nearing 
completion. For the Aoatredl area, a 200-bed centre at Senneville, Que., is well 
under way and is expected to be occupied in the autumn of 1946. Until this new 
construction is ready the Army facilities at Huntingdon, Que., are being utilized to 
provide convalescent service. The 200-bed Rideau Health and Occupational 
Centre at Ottawa, Ont., is functioning almost to capacity, and at Toronto, Ont., 
the first 150-bed unit at Divadale is complete and on the second, a 300-bed unit 
at Sunnybrook, construction has been commenced; the convalescent facilities at 
Malton, Ont., are being utilized until the Health and Occupational Centre at 
Sunnybrook is completed. A 200-bed Health and Occupational Centre at London, 
Ont., will be ready by midsummer. At Winnipeg, Man., the construction of a 
200-bed unit has been commenced and the Army facilities at Portage la Prairie 
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are being used until this is ready. Government House at Regina, Sask., has been 
taken over, altered and repaired, and is now providing 40 beds for active con- 
valescent care. The R.C.A.F. hospital of 175 beds is being largely utilized for active 
convalescence. At Vancouver, B.C., the 200-bed unit at Burnaby is well under way 
and occupancy is expected by late summer; the Army facilities at Gordon Head 
are being used until this is completed. 


Special Treatment Centres.—Because of the congestion in civilian sanatoria 
and the inability of the Department to obtain sufficient beds in these institutions, 
special centres have been set up in certain of the provinces for the care of tuber- 


culosis patients. The Naval hospital of 250 beds at Cornwallis, N.S., is being- 


operated as a tuberculosis unit. The 100-bed Naval hospital at St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., is being expanded to a 300-bed unit for the same purpose and the R.C.A.F. 
hospital at Lachine, Que., of 200 beds and the Veterans’ Hospital at Peterborough, 
Ont., of 250 beds are being used for the exclusive care of cases of tuberculosis. 
Plans are under way for the erection of a 500-bed sanatorium of permanent 
construction at Senneville, Que. When this construction is complete, it is anticipated 
that the Lachine and St. Hyacinthe hospitals will be abandoned. 

The special treatment unit at Lyndhurst, Ont., for the care of paraplegics is 
being operated to capacity, as is also the neurosis centre at Scarboro. The special 
treatment centres which, during the period of hostilities, were operated on a com- 
bined basis with the Services in neurosurgery, plastic surgery, orthopedic surgery, 
urology, arthritic disease, etc., are new being operated entirely by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Veterans’ Homes.—The Department is charged with the responsibility of 
providing domiciliary care for aged veterans, and has under active consideration the 
extension of the facilities for this purpose. Veterans’ Homes are now provided 
in reasonably close proximity to the Department’s other treatment facilities. 

In addition to the foregoing, money grants have been made available to civilian 
hospitals at Charlottetown, P.E.I., to provide 100 beds; at Kingston, Ont., to 
provide 130 beds; and at Port Arthur, Ont., to provide 100 beds. Plans are also 
under way for the taking over of Service hospitals at the following seven points: 
Sussex, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Brandon and Vancouver. 

The total number of beds likely to be available to the Department on the 
completion of its present program is slightly in excess of 20,000. Approximately 
8,000 of these beds will be made up of either leased premises or of the older and more 
obsolete type of hospital construction. The peak load is estimated to strike the 
Department during the year 1946 and when it has passed, consideration will be 
given to the abandonment of as much of this type of accommodation as no longer 
meets the high standard of hospitalization set up for the provision of hospital care 
for the ex-service man. 


Subsection 2.—Prostheses and Surgical Appliances 


The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, set 
up in August, 1916, has, as its first responsibility, the provision of prostheses and 
surgical appliances. It operates a main manufacturing centre at Toronto and 
eleven district depots from coast to coast with facilities for measuring, fitting, 
altering and repairing artificial limbs, orthopedic boots, splints, braces and artificial 
eyes. In addition, minor orthopedic appliances such as trusses, glasses, elastic 
hosiery, etc., are supplied through purchase from private manufacturers. 
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Under P.C. 4465, the Division supplies prostheses and surgical appliances free 
of charge to veterans who are eligible and also supplies, on a repayment basis, other 


- Government Departments [such as the Department of National Defence and the 


Department of Mines and Resources (Indian Affairs)} the Canadian National 
Railways and, under P.C. 2311, provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 


The Division carries out considerable research on prostheses, co-operates in this 
work with the National Research Council, and keeps abreast of developments in 
other countries. Glass for artificial eyes had been a pre-war German monopoly, 
but glass of equal quality has been developed ree has adequately replaced the 
formerly imported product. 

The Division previously supplied the prosthetic needs of veterans of the War of 
1914-18, including 2,411 leg amputations and 967 arm amputations. This number 
has been increased by more than 1,900 amputation cases of the War of 1939-45. 
The total number of Seen receiving prosthetic attention is in excess of 42,500 
per year. 

The Division also acts as liaison between the Department and the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, which gives care to blind veterans, of whom over 
90 cases have been reported from the War of 1939-45. The Division also maintains 
liaison and co-operates with the National Institute for the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, and the War Amputations of Canada. 


Subsection 3.—Dental Services 


Like the parent Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment, the Dental 
Branch of this Department was created following the War of 1914-18 in order that 
ex-members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force might be given this all-important 
service during the transitional period of their return from army life to civilian 
occupations. 

In the late summer of 1919 the establishment of the Dental Branch was author- 
ized and in October, 1919, the Director of Dental Services was appointed and the 
formation of the Dental Branch was undertaken. Dental clinics were set up in 
the various hospitals and sanatoria then operated by the Department, and inde- 
pendent dental clinics in strategic centres of population throughout Canada. In 
some instances, fully or partially equipped clinics were taken over from the Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence, for others the necessary equipment had to be obtained 
and installed, and personnel for the operation of all clinics .was selected and 
appointed. In July, 1920, the Department had in operation approximately 30 
clinics where dental treatment was available for ex-members of the C.E.F. eligible 
under the various qualifying classifications. In addition to these clinics, the 
services of civilian dentists in the towns, villages and rural areas were utilized, 
providing authorized treatment on a fee basis. Until Mar. 31, 1921, the services 
supplied by the Branch were limited to vocational students, pensioners for direct 
dental injury or diseases incurred during service, and those undergoing courses of 
authorized treatment as in- or out-patients who were certified to require dental 
attention for the efficacy of such treatment. On that date responsibility for the 
completion of post-discharge dental treatment, for which all ex-members of the 
C.E.F. were eligible, was transferred from the Department of Militia and Defence 
to the Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment. Within the next two years 
this latter treatment and that for vocational students was practically completed 
and there was a gradual lessening in the demand for dental treatment; many of 
the dental clinics were closed and the personnel, to a large extent, released. 
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Between the years 1923 and 1938 the demand for services fluctuated very little; 
however, and at the request of the Department of Justice, the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration and supply of dental treatment for all members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police was undertaken. This arrangement is still in effect. 


Early in 1939, following new legislation, many ex-members of the 'C.E.F. 
became eligible for dental treatment with the result that it was necessary to expand 
existing facilities and, with the declaration of war in September, 1939, the demands 
made on the Dental Division of the then Department of Pensions and National’ 
Health again increased. As a result of an arrangement with the Department of 
National Defence, service personnel who are not dentally fit on demobilization 
are given a post-discharge dental examination. The required treatment is then 
provided by the Dental Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, either in its 
own clinics or by private dentists on a departmental fee basis. Owing to the 
tremendous volume of dental treatment being requested of this Department, it was 
found necessary to decentralize the dental administration to a large extent. This 
was implemented by the appointment of a District Supervising Dentist and clerical 
staff in each Department of Veterans Affairs District with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, which is administered from Head Office, Ottawa. The 
District Supervising Dentist is responsible for the allocation of authorized dental 


cases to clinics of the Department or private dentists in his District and is a readily 


accessible source of information and advice on dental treatment problems. 


Dental clinics of this Department are now established in cities where D.V:A_ 
district offices are situated, and all D.V.A. hospitals are provided with dental 
services. 


The following ex-members of the Canadian Armed Forces are eligible for free 
dental treatment :— . 


(1) All who are shown to have dental requirements listed on examination by the Cana- 
dian Dental Corps at the time of discharge or retirement. 

(2) Trainees and those entitled to training or other benefits under the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order who must have dental treatment in order to avoid inter- 
ference with their training because of an adverse dental condition. 

(3) Pensioners for direct dental injury or disease, gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, gastritis, 
and allied conditions; hand, and hand-and-arm amputees. 

(4) Pensioners hospitalized for pensionable disabilities. 

(5) Pensioners being treated as out-patients. 

(6) Non-pensioners with meritorious service. 

(7) Pensioners requiring institutional care. 

(8) Ex-members of the Armed Forces who served in the War of 1939-45, providing 
such treatment is authorized and commenced within one year of discharge. 


Classes (1), (2) and (8) above, refer only to ex-members of the Armed Forces 
and those of auxiliary units who served in the War of 1939-45, while Classes (3) 
to (7) include ex-members of the C.E.¥. and the Active Force. 


DENTAL TREATMENTS AND PATIENTS COMPLETED, YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1940-46 


Patients 
Year Treatments Com pleted 
OL Oak oar eee ed ee ec date cee oA Si fe Sea eegnd Sa ene Soa hase 121, 604 9,587 
+ Ea ice PN EPI tc meee este ah teem REE MIG, MON eae pe ire WAU Fe AR Fe 99, 590 8,020 
LOS ete eee RCN cts aise s baie Meneee era Sua ENE Eee eae 78, 118 7,380 
O43 Tri, conee anaes oreo Ny as Gae SUR REAR ieee, ea ant ate 102, 554 10,817 
1944. oe SNE ANS GH taps rash RCT eT ee 66, 562 11,841 
LOADS St sctye eae Bae eae cet ashy ocpaeie tame rN each oc eke NR ed ee 249, 170 - 23,672 
TT ofa RPE Aiea ror arse ic MNGi ORNLN, Pi Sry Ne OMI Sd I ee 509, 703 56, 416 


1 Incomplete. 
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Section 4.—Pensions 


Subsection 1.—The Development of the Pension System 


} Background of Canadian Pensions Legislation.—The Pension Act of 
~ 1919 established a Board consisting of three members vested with exclusive power 
: and authority to adjudicate upon pension claims and to award pensions for dis- 
_ ability or death related to military service in the War of 1914-18. The Canadian 
_ pensions legislation as it developed following the War of 1914-18 is outlined at 
_ pp. 759-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book. The machinery which then took form has 
been adapted and applied to present circumstances. 


q In 1941, Parliament appointed a select committee to consider the general 

_ provisions of the Pension Act and ex-service men’s problems and to make suitable - 

q recommendations in regard thereto. After consideration of the Committee’s 

report, which was framed to meet present-day conditions and based on experience 

4 _ gathered in the administration of the Pension Act since the War of 1914-18, Parlia- 

ment decided to make the provisions of that statute, with appropriate amendments, 

_. applicable to claims arising out of the War of 1939-45. 

4 Summary and Procedure in Regard to Application.—The provisions of 

_ the Pension Act, as originally enacted in 1919, although wide and generous in their 

___ Scope as compared with pension legislation in other countries, have been considerably 

__ broadened and extended by various amendments enacted from time to time during 

__ the past twenty-seven years. Amendments to the statute since 1919 have:— 

; 

dj (1) substantially increased the actual amounts of pension payable; 

= (2) widened the grounds on which pension might be awarded; 

(3) authorized certain additional benefits, such as clothing allowances for pensioners 

‘ compelled to wear artificial appliances, allowances for parents, and special pro- 
visions for disability due to tuberculosis; 

: (4) introduced the principle of personal appearance and public hearings for applicants: 

t (5) with respect to the War of 1939-45 provided that service anywhere outside of Canada 

should be regarded as service in a theatre of actual war. 

% 

i, 

f The procedure at present to be followed in dealing with applications for pension, 

4, 


arising out of the War of 1914-18 is laid down in Sects. 51 to 61 of the Act. Briefly 
_ it consists of three stages for applicants whose claims are not initially granted. 
4 On first application, the evidence presented is considered at what is known as a 
_ first hearing. If the Commission’s decision is adverse to the applicant, he is entitled 
_ to a second hearing, provided he applies within 90 days of the first hearing. When 
q presenting his claim for second hearing, he is required to include all disabilities 
which he claims to be due to his military service. Prior to second hearing, the appli- 
cant is furnished with a complete and detailed summary of all evidence available in 
_ the departmental records pertaining to his case. He is given every opportunity to 
4 review this evidence, to include any additional evidence he can secure, and is allowed 
_ six months, from the date of mailing the summary of evidence, in which to prepare 
_ his claim. When notified by the applicant or his representative that the claim is 
_ ready for hearing, the Pensions Commission then gives a decision on second hearing. 
If this decision is adverse to the applicant, he then has the right to appear before 
_an Appeal Board of the Commission sitting in his district and to call witnesses if 
_he desires. The judgment of the Appeal Board is final and the application cannot 
be considered again, except by special permission of an Appeal Board when it is 
shown, to the satisfaction of such a Board, that an error has been made by reason 
of evidence not having been presented or otherwise. 
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This procedure has proved eminently satisfactory for claims arising out of the 
War of 1914-18. Not only is the applicant made fully aware of the reasons which 
preclude entitlement to a pension, but he is given adequate expert assistance by 
the Veterans’ Bureau or by the service bureaus of ex-service men’s organizations in 
the preparation of his claim. It has resulted in bringing to a finality many claims 
in which applicants have realized that the evidence of continuity with service of the 
condition causing disability or death was insufficient. 

The procedure affecting cases of the War of 1939-45, however, has been revised. 
Under P.C. 9553 of December, 1944, the time limits for the preparation and presen- 
tation of applications for current cases was suspended for the duration of the 
War and one year afterwards. When a claim has not been wholly granted, the 
applicant is advised of his right, under the new legislation, to renew his application 


without the imposition of any time limits and, when he is ready, he may inform . 


the Commission of his intentions relating to the further prosecution of his claim, 
either by renewed application or by appeal. The procedure followed is very much 
_ in line with that followed in cases of the War of 1914-18 other than that there is no 

time limit imposed and an applicant may by-pass the “renewal hearing” and take 
‘his case before an Appeal Board sitting in his district. 

The Canadian Pension Commission is also responsible for the administration 
under the Pension Act of a number of Orders in Council which provide for awards 
to merchant seamen, salt-water fishermen, civil defence workers, Corps of Civilian 
Fire-Fighters, Auxiliary Service personnel, Dominion Government employees and 
Special Constable Guards of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


1.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1941-46 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-40 are given at p. 871 of the 1945 Year Book. 


a 


To Dependents For Disability Totals 


Year Ended Mar. 31— © |——————_— | ——————————__ 
Pensions Liability Pensions | __ Liability Pensions Liability 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
War of 1914-18— 
Aneta een Cet s hoe eee 17,941 10, 539, 876 79, 204 29,058, 304 97,145 39, 598, 180 
194 De Se ihis cite ayate crore tested 17,730 10, 484, 192 77,971 28,194, 967 95,701 38,679, 159 
1 OR Heed an ce Ra kre Saat ok 17,549 | . 10,457,012 76, 625 27,354, 865 94,174 37,811, 877 
ROA << Gane Seve Baek els. hae 17,242 10,389,778 75,244 26,595, 094 92,486 36, 984, 872 
TGAS Tc ite epee au <7 a2 10,597,308 73, 863 26, 543,361 91,084 37, 140, 669 
1946), Pee tere Ra maa. 16, 982 10, 606, 707 72,396 26, 523, 887 89,378 37, 130, 594 
War of 1939-45— : 
ane? Ree Se at oe ee ee 319 262, 592 319 76, 682 638 339,274 
1 G49) Rr eee nad) Wena ed 929 695, 465 1,291 409, 556 2,220 1,105,021 
OAS Srey ee Mens eJaen os 2,748 1,949, 128 3,917 1,362,110 6,665 3,911, 238 
1O44 ere eran ete oer ae 0,002 3, 794, 258 eres 2,693, 855 12, 563 6,488,113 
LOAD HE Sere ethane eausdos 11, 419 8,333, 406 15,506 5,382, 842 26,925 13,716, 248 
LOA GRA Setetey co. wea tite la, aso chs 16, 957 12,014, 666 38, 796 11, 958, 662 55, 759 23, 968, 328 


al 


Payment of Pecuniary Grants for Gallantry Awards.—Certain gallantry 
awards, such as the Victoria Cross, Military Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Distinguished Conduct Medal, Conspicuous Gallantry Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Medal, carry with them pecuniary grants, which were formerly paid by the 
United Kingdom Government. To these were added, during the War of 1939-45, 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the Military Medal which formerly were not 
accompanied by pecuniary benefits. By Order in Council, P.C. 4736 dated June 17, 
1943, the Canadian Government, through the Canadian Pension Commission, 
assumed the payment out of Canadian funds for all awards arising out of the War 
of 1939-45 and the United Kingdom was reimbursed for such awards already paid. 


a 


. 
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Veterans’ Bureau.—As the years went by, following the War of 1914-18, 
more and more apparent became the need for some agency charged with the duty 
of advising veterans regarding pension rights, assisting them in procuring evidence 
relevant to their claims and presenting their cases before the pension adjudicating 
bodies. Applicants who had been refused pension were unable in most cases 
to understand the reasons for such refusal and felt that, if they had proper legal 
assistance, they would be able to’present their cases in such a way as to ensure 
favourable decisions. Many solicitors gave time gratuitously to this work but in 
these cases, as well as in the cases where services were charged for by solicitors, the 


- result was usually unsatisfactory, because the preparation and presentation of 


pension cases is a highly specialized professional art requiring knowledge of one of 
the most difficult Acts on the Statute Books, knowledge of the interpretations 
placed upon the Act by the Canadian Pension Commission and, above all, long 
medico-legal experience. The vast majority of contentious pension cases arise 
out of disease or a complication of diseases rather than out of wounds, for in the 
case of wounds the disability is obvious and its connection with service certain and, 


_ therefore, pension is granted as a matter of course without application. 


The Veterans’ Bureau was established in 1930 as a Branch of the Department 
which is now the Department of Veterans Affairs. Many of the original appointees 
as Pensions Advocates are still on the staff of this Branch of the Department. 


The Canadian Pension Commission, as well as the Veterans’ Bureau, is under 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs, but has its own deputy head and, apart from the 
incidence mentioned, the relationship between the Veterans’ Bureau and the Com- 
mission is practically the same as exists between the members of the Bar and the 
Judiciary. The function of the Veterans’ Bureau is to represent the applicant for 
pension and present his claim in every legitimate way to the extent of opposing 
Commission decisions, not only in individual cases but generally in the inter- 
pretation placed upon sections of the Pension Act. 


The Veterans’ Bureau maintains a Head Office staff and a District Pensions 
Advocate in each district throughout Canada who is responsible to the Chief 
Pensions Advocate. The duties of a District Pensions Advocate in regard to a 
particular applicant originate usually through advice to the applicant to consult 
him, given after an unfavourable decision upon first hearing, but the services of the 
District Pensions Advocate are nevertheless open to any applicant for pension 
whether directed to him or not. He prepares the applicant’s case for second hearing 
or renewed hearing as the case may be, and, if the case is carried to the Appeal Board, 
attends upon the hearing, examines the applicant and his witnesses and argues any 
relevant issues before the Appeal Board. Upon request of the applicant or upon 
his own motion, if he is dissatisfied with the decision, he reviews the case and con- 


-siders whether a motion should be made to reopen the decision of the Appeal Board. 


He is at all times encouraged to consult, and secure the advice of, the medico-legal 
experts at his Head Office. His services are free of all charge to the applicant. 


Subsection 2.—War Veterans’ Allowances* 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was introduced in 1930 to make provision 


_ for the maintenance of veterans of the Canadian Expeditionary Force; veterans of 


His Majesty’s Forces or the Forces of His Majesty’s Allies who were domiciled in 


* Application for War Veterans’ Allowances should be made to the nearest District Office of the Depart- 


_ ment of Veterans Affairs. Final decisions are made by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board, Ottawa. 
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Canada at the time of enlistment for the War of 1914-18, provided they were incap- 
able of maintaining themselves on attaining the age of 60 or at any age, if 
permanently unemployable. 


Various amendments to the Act now enable the Board to grant war allowances 
to the following:— : 


(1) A veteran of the North West Field Force. 
(2) A veteran of the South African War. 

(3) A veteran of the War of 1914-18. 

(4) A veteran of the War of 1939-45. 


(5) A member of the South African Military Nursing services, domiciled and resident 
in Canada prior to becoming a member and who has served any place outside 
Canada. 


(6) A person domiciled and resident in Canada certified by the Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs as having been enrolled by the United Kingdom author- 
ities for special duty in war areas during the War of 1939-45. : 


(7) A veteran who is not eligible to receive an allowance under.the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act and who has not served in a ‘“‘theatre of actual war’’, but was either: 
a former member of the C.E.F. (War of 1914-18) and has served in the War of 1939-45, 
or a former member of His Majesty’s Forces who was domiciled in Canada when 
he joined the said Forces of the War of 1914-18, and who served in the Canadian 
Forces during the War of 1939-45, may be granted a Dual Service pension under 
the Dual Service Pension Order. Regulations as to other qualifications, rates, 
eo a etc., are identical as to those governing the War Veterans’ Allowance 
ct. 


(8) Widows and orphaned children of the above veterans. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act and amendments now provide for three 
classes of veterans:— 


(1) The veteran who has attained the age of 60 years. 
(2) The veteran of any age who, because of physical or mental disabilities, is perman- 
ently unemployable. 


(3) The veteran, regardless of age, who served in a ‘‘theatre of actual war’’ and is, in 
the opinion of the Board, incapable of maintaining himself and unlikely to become 
capable due to a combination of reasons or handicaps, physical, mental or economic. 


? 


Classes (1) and (2) must have served in a “theatre of actual war,” or be in 
receipt of pension or have received a final payment by agreement in commutation 
of pension. Class (3) applies only to veterans who served in an actual theatre of 
war. Widows and orphans:of veterans are admitted to the benefits of the Act and 
amendments, providing the veteran himself was eligible during his lifetime. 


While the amount of any allowance payable is discretionary with the Board, 
the maximum permissive income from all sources (including War Veterans’ Allow- 
ances) for a single veteran is $365 per annum and $730 for a married veteran or 
widower with dependent children. The basic allowance under the Act is $20 and $40 
per month to single and married veterans, respectively. However, amending legis- 


lation in January, 1944, provided for a supplementary allowance of $10-41 per — 


month in the case of a single veteran and $20-83 per month in the case of a married 
veteran or widower with dependent children; but the maximum permissive income 
from all sources.remains as outlined above. 


Provision has been made for (veterans’ care) treatment for recipients of War 
Veterans’ Allowances other than widows. 


Provision has been made for the continuation of an allowance on behalf of © 


a child until the age of 19 years, for educational purposes. 


, 
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Applicants must have been domiciled in Canada for the six months immediately 
preceding date of commencement of allowance. 


Allowances are not payable outside the Dominion of Canada. 


Old Age Pension and War Veterans’ Allowance or Dual Service Pension or 
Widows’ Allowance cannot be paid concurrently. 


The basic allowances for widows are:— 


(1) $365 per annum to a widow without dependent children. 
(2) $730 per annum to a widow with dependent children. 


The basic allowances for orphans are:— 


a (1) $365 per annum for one orphaned child. 
(2) $648 per annum for two orphaned children, 
(3) $730 per annum for more than two orphaned children. 


The following exemptions from income are allowed :— 


(1) Casual earnings of $125 per annum. 

a (2) Unearned income of $25 per annum. 

(3) Proviacial or municipal relief monies paid on account of dependent children. 
(4) Mothers’ Allowance paid on behalf of dependent children. 

(5) Any monies paid under Sect. (4) of the War Service Grants Act. 


(6) Assigned pay received from a member of the Armed Forces. If, however, De- 
pendents’ Allowance is also in payment, both Dependents Allowance and Assigned 
Pay must be regarded as income. 


Since the enactment of the legislation, a total of 42,744 awards have been made 
by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. 


At the end of the fiscal year 1931 the total amount of liability was only $733,585 
for War Allowances but by Mar. 31, 1944, when the legislation was broadened to 
cover the North West Field Force, Dual Service Pensions, as well as the veterans 
of the War of 1939-45, the liability had reached $9,273,543. 


- As at Jan. 31, 1946, the annual liability was $11,854,668 and the number of 
beneficiaries under the above legislation was 28,009, made up as follows: veterans 
‘ of the North West Field Force, 129; veterans of the South Africa War, 550; veterans 
_. of the War of 1914-18, 24,038; veterans of the War of 1939-45, 63; widows, 3,056; 

’ orphans, 32;.and pensioners under Dual Service Pension Order, 141. Of the total 
number, 17,365 have been awarded supplementary allowances. | 


a? a a ll el a 4, 


Section 5.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


: 

S The Administration Division of the Rehabilitation Branch of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs is responsible for the efficient administration of benefits available 
to discharged members of the Forces, under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Act and regulations drawn up under that Act, other than matters relating to voca- 
tional, technical or university training. Briefly, these functions are as follows:— 


g 


(1) Administration of out-of-work allowances. Payment of such allowances, 
under an agreement with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, is now being 
made by the Department of Labour on authorization of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. In this connection, it is to be noted that the administrative machinery 
to place veterans in employment comes under the jurisdiction of the Department 
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of Labour, which Department is also charged with the administration of the Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act. Under arrangements made between the 
two Departments, however, the Department of Veterans Affairs is accorded the 
privilege of finding employment for the seriously disabled in collaboration with 
officials of the National Employment Service. 

As a result of this close liaison between the Departments, arrangements have 


been made whereby in all centres where the National Employment Service maintains 
an office, other than in those centres where the Department of Veterans Affairs 


maintains a District or Sub-district Office, the Employment Service has, on its 


staff, an official known as a Veterans Officer who, as a result of a period of training, 
is familiar with the legislation and regulations affecting the rehabilitation of veterans, 
and is thereby available to give advice and guidance to veterans residing in such 
areas on matters relating to their rehabilitation which come within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs. He also receives applications for benefits 
under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act and regulations and forwards these to the 
nearest rehabilitation centre for final consideration. 


Transversely, the National Employment Service has stationed in each rehabili- 
tation centre, maintained by the Department of Veterans Affairs, an official desig- 
nated as an Employment Adviser to whom veterans reporting for counselling with 
regard to their rehabilitation plans are referred when their interest lies in securing 
employment rather than in securing training benefits available under the Depart- 
ment’s enabling authority. 


(2) Administration of allowances for veterans awaiting returns from private 
enterprise engaged in on their own account, including allowances available to 
veterans who have taken up full-time farming or commercial fishing under the terms 
of the Veterans’ Land Act. Close liaison is maintained by the Administration 
Division and the Re-establishment Credits Division of the Rehabilitation Branch 
and officials of the Veterans’ Land Act Administration and care is exercised to ensure 
that the veteran will get the best possible advice before embarking upon an enter- 
prise or business. In this connection also it should be noted that. members of 
Citizens’ Committees, familiar with business opportunities in the particular centre 
in which the veteran wishes to establish himself, have co-operated in advising the 
Department and these veterans of the chances of the veteran succeeding in his 
proposal. 


(3) Administration of allowances available to veterans who are temporarily 
incapacitated. This benefit is designed particularly to care for veterans who do 
not require any active remedial hospital care to which they may be entitled under 
the Department’s enabling authority but where, because of some ailment, they may 
be debarred from working for a short period. 


One of the most important functions of this Division is performed by the 
Casualty Section, which deals, in collaboration with medical and training officials 
of the Department, with the problem of assisting in the rehabilitation of seriously 


disabled individuals, primarily amputees, the blind and the deaf, and those suffering ~ 


from other serious physical disabilities. The philosophy of dealing with such cases 
has undergone a radical change, in that it is now realized that the Department must 
stress not what a veteran has lost in the way of physical or mental capacity but 
rather what remaining faculties he has, and endeavour to build on these factors. It 
has been amply demonstrated that even those very seriously disabled can be success- 
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fully rehabilitated, providing the veteran has the will and desire to help himself 
and providing proper training be given, so that he may be placed in employment 
within his physical and mental capacity. 


In this connection, it should be recorded that the Casualty Section co-operates 
closely with the following Dominion-wide organizations: Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind; Canadian National Institute for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing; 
War Amputations of Canada; the Canadian Legion and other veteran organizations; 
and Service Clubs. All of these Oren nceeiOgy are rendering invaluable assistance 
to Casualty Officers in this field: 


Officials of the Administration Division also act as the veteran’s friend in 
advising regarding rights and privileges under regulations administered by other 
Government Departments, Dominion, provincial and municipal. 


Discharges and Employment.—By Feb. 28, 1946, the work of demobilization 
was almost three-quarters done; total discharges at that date were 714,293 men 
and 28,643 women. At the same time there were left in the Services a total of 
282,554 to be discharged, made up of 24,699 Navy, 213,270 Army and 44,585 Air 
Force personnel. 


2.—Discharges from the Armed Forces to Civil Life, by Months and Sex, November, 
1944 to February, 1946 


Cumulative 
Navy Army Air Force Total of 
Year and Month Discharges! 


Male Female Male Female | Male Female Male Female 


No No No No. No No No No 
1944 
INOVEIMDDED ose e eases 307 78 3, 926 283 2,431 232 || 260, 810 9,001 
IDECEMPEE sce. ac ee eee 314 52 2,565 211 3, 294 420 || 267, 474 9, 594 
1945 
January—March........... 1, 848 292 10, 109 665 18, 258 1,870 |} 296, 905 12, 532 
ADEM UENE Atco cs, Se ons 2,818 210 1%; 646 708 8,580 719 || 319,373 14, 130 
July—September.......... 12,974 594 | 54,759 1,154 | 43,322 1,950 |} 386,300 16, 699 
October—December....... 35, 204 1,245 | 106, 292 3,553 | . 50,241 4,128 || 593,268 | 24,650 
1946 
PANUATViles cod. ae ie ce 9, 884 610 | 39,969 766 7,812 742 || 650,933 | 26,768 
PE DRUATYiiscs eavhe oe ote > 6, 982 570 | 47,749 916 8, 629 389 || 714,293 | 28,643 


1 Based on National Defence Headquarters figures. 


Although many veterans have taken advantage of the benefits of vocational 
training, educational training and the Veterans’ Land Act, the majority have 
returned to civil employment. The National Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labour has rendered great assistance to these veterans and, by stressing 
the policy of veterans preference, had made 606,167 placements up to Jan. 31, 1946. 
This figure does not represent the total number of veterans placed; two or more 
placements are often made for one veteran, as many do not become settled 
in their first job after discharge. The following statement shows the monthly place- 
ments of veterans of the War of 1914-18 and the War of 1939-45 with cumulative 
totals of placements. 
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3.—Employment Placements of Ex-Service Personnel, by Months, October, 1943 to 
February, 1946 


Cumulative 
Veterans of} Veterans of Total 
Year and Month the War the War to 
1914-18 1939-45 Previous 
Month 
No. No. No. 

1943 
October-December 2h. sso ae aed ee ihe ame HiRes 9, 237 17,699 150, 459 

1944 
NIE MEN NESW cAI (a oc] a AMR Rg eae A Aa ae eae Vay SR a eee yb As geek a Ca 9,721 22,445 182,625 ; 
ADE T MUTOH iteccere Arcee uA: ER, <M etels Sere See hehe eRe ee an ede 10,373 26, 872 219, 870 
LLY = "SOD UCMLDER WwW ciamcEeta e valine ae erel ete Ce ene ena er ay 9, 280 27,854 || 257,004 " 
CTO MOR TWISUCITOL.. sae As hae sake coke cok rulaisenee Path Oe Cote rani Sees 9,513 32,051 298,568  . 

1945 . 
SV eur ea yt Vee VE a1 la siepct nts hcl see aaa Ea ae sc ae IE oy eR 9,556 35, 162 343, 286 
APTI UNGL eee eet SER Reo Se RRA eee ORS a ee 9,796 41,338 394, 420 
JUL Ye= Septem Dera. eios,. ease he eicters tahoe be eta eRe oes eiclal takai ie 8, 684 63,153 || 466,257 
October December) 26.0 ee a2 a Ghenceto rain ened. oe ee eee 7, 186 96, 439 569, 882 

1946 
ASU yee eis eine ict AS NN ee ee GBM ns I Pe PUL IE 15 Sl pete 1, 250 18, 204 589,336 


EXSY O46 Ga Na ps ea ad EOP Pe oh 5 he a eh a et Re 1,182 15, 649 606, 167 


Regardless of the preference given to veterans in employment, the large numbers 
of additional workers placed on the labour market through demobilization, coupled 
with fewer jobs available because of cancellation of war contracts and the recon- 
version of industry, caused a sharp increase in the numbers of veterans unemployed 
from V-E Day, May 7, 1945, to the end of February, 1946. The following state- 
ment shows the numbers of veterans registered with the National Employment 
Services as unemployed from November, 1944, to February, 1946. 


4.—Veterans Registered with the National Unemployment Service as Unemployed, 
j by Months and Sex, November, 1944 to February, 1946 


Veterans of the Veterans of the Veterans of f 
Year and Month War of 1914-18 War of 1939-45 Both Wars | 
Total Women Total Women Total Women ; . 
No. No. No. No. No. No. . 
1944 
IN ONO DEL ciate Coie iecait mole ene canbe 6, 123 - . 2,051 - - - 
DICCOIND OF sarah foes Sihi eae aie reigenete ws 6, 328 = 2,501 9 = 
1945 e 
Janvaryi— March hs,. p< vee 4 comet lk 25,675 - 8,768 - - - 
ANUS IUN Cx eerie Se ke rece eae 25, 709 - 7,091 - ~ ~ 
July—September..... oe Renae: sakes as 49,574 6441 9,683 21 1, 1421 21 
October—December...............-205: 110,401 1,994 19, 930 7 2,925 1 
1946 
HEVONU ET il ACR Gy ea A 02 share BU BrP Coe 1S 48,747 892 9,567 6 1,547 - 
Hebrirany:- 5 Sots poe ee oak, Seer 60, 270 1 Obt 10, 265 5 1,765 - 


1 First time recorded. 


Subsection 1.—Vocational Training 


The rehabilitation training program procedure in dealing with discharged 
persons who made application for training benefits previously came under the Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order. This Order has now been replaced by the. 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and the regulations and procedures governing training 
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have been modified and consolidated so that there is now a comprehensive and uni- 
form plan in operation throughout Canada... 

Veterans are being trained in approximately 100 specially organized institutes 
or training centres, operated by the Dominion-provincial organization known as ~ 
Canadian Vocational Training. Use is being made of facilities provided by private, 

_ provincial and municipal schools and training institutions. 


A Of the total number of veterans receiving vocational training under the Re- 
_ _ habilitation program as at Jan. 31, 1946, 71-1 p.c. were receiving full-time training 
in schools and institutions; 26-5 p.c. were being trained on the job in industrial 
and commercial establishments; 2-3 p.c. were receiving assistance by way of fees 
for correspondence or part-time courses; and 0-1 p.c. were blind veterans being 
trained for suitable occupations under the auspices of the National Institute for the 
Blind. 

Training is provided for approximately 100 occupations in the schools and 
training centres throughout the Dominion, but training on the job is provided in 
over 400 different trades and occupations. 

The following table, showing the number of training allowances paid to veterans 
receiving vocational training in each month since November, 1941, indicates the 
growth of the program since its inception. The numbers remained very small 


during 1942 and 1943, due to the relatively small numbers being demobilized and the 

demand for workers in war industries at high rates of pay. 

: 5.—Number of Veterans Receiving Vocational Allowances, by Months, 1941-46 

- 

4 | 

4 Month 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

4 No No No. No. | No No 
CD OPTT Sa -_ 138 275 573 1,892 21,998 

| LSS. a 218 264 646 2,407 27,511 
Migr ea ect S03 was « ~ 271 246 764 3,081 29,756 
I ae is een 2 258 202 763 3,330 32,184 
WWE Oy staf: - 247 181 814 3,651 34,157 

| TE eae Sie en nee eee - 202 224 774 3,962 35, 598 

Bc ns Seem oat. ~ 171 310 863 3,990 = 
RING, Uegeeh: iss, Whip: ok - 193 271 950 4,145 - 
Benton bet clicks 26 vc cde.s - 172 330 1,083 4,332 = 
Obtober 8 0S. GE AOR): - aaa 335 1,360 5, 980 = 
Novem ber #4...) s/tx0c.c os. «oe 12 263 394 1,596 8,523 “ 
Wecember fc lS ew fee Pi ahe 287 459 1,700 16,457 - 


The regulations provide for a maximum training period of twelve months 

subject to extension up to, but not exceeding, the period of active service. Those 

- who served less than twelve months may receive training allowances for only as 
many months as they served on active rates of pay. 


The average length of vocational training courses is approximately six months. 
In the case of highly skilled trades, veterans approved for advanced technical 
courses and those indentured as apprentices in highly skilled trades may receive 
assistance by way of grants or subsidies for two years or more, provided they have 
served the necessary period to establish entitlement. Where veterans are trained 
on the job the employer is expected to pay wages on a graduated scale commensurate 
with the earning capacity of the trainee and subject to the limitations of the Act. 
_ The Department of Veterans Affairs subsidizes these wage rates up to approximately 
- 80 p.c. of the amount the trainee will receive from the employer on completion of the 
_ subsidized training period. 
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The following table indicates the disposition of 11,717 trainees who had com- 
pleted or discontinued training at the end of 1945. 


6.—Disposition of Completed and Discontinued Cases of Vocational Trainees as at 
Dec. 31, 1945 


Item No. Item No. 
Completed— Discontinued— 

Hiraployed as trained’. ces. ss see 4 «nen 5, 280 Training uNSsuitablenwececseceeas ae 761 

~ Employed otherwise................. 927 Other reasons; F,. eee eerie re 2,981 
Transferred to university............. 1, 10 oe 

Recenlistedis se eee Remain ek's 262 Total, Discontinued............ 3, 742 
Notemployedst ic. du. scheme eect. oe 389 — 

———- Grand Total............... 11,717 

Total, Completed............... 7,975 


University Training Program.—The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act provides 


that if a veteran, man or woman, qualifies for and commences a regular university 


- course within 15 months after discharge, tuition and other fees will be paid on his - 


behalf and he may receive a training allowance of $60 per month with extra allow- 
ances for dependents. 


The allowances are paid only while the student is Stovall at the college and 
are continued, if needed, for as many months as his active service, provided that he 
passes all examinations en route. If he fails in a year’s work no further assistance 
is available for university studies. On the other hand, if he is of scholarship calibre 
allowances may be continued on a year-to-year basis beyond his period of entitlement 
and an outstanding or exceptionally able student may be assisted in post-graduate 
study when such is in the public interest. 


A high proportion of the young men and women of Canada are taking advantage 
of this opportunity to fit themselves for positions of leadership with the result that 
Canada has embarked upon a large-scale experiment in adult education. By 
September, 1946, it is expected that at least 35,000 veterans will be enrolled in 
Canadian universities. This is equal to the total full-time enrolment of university 
students in Canada immediately preceding the War of 1939-45. The fact that 
25 p.c. of the veterans are married has added to the complex problems of Canadian 
universities. 


On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on University Training 
for Veterans, established by P.C. 3206, May 3, 1945, legislation was introduced 
to financially assist Canadian universities in their efforts to provide adequate 
facilities for qualified veterans. In addition to the regular tuition and other fees, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs was authorized to pay an additional grant 
to a university, not to exceed $150 per veteran, for the period July 1, 1945, to 
June 30, 1946, for the purpose of assisting in defraying the instructional, counselling 
and administrative costs incurred by the university. This timely action made it 
possible for Canadian universities to admit 20,000 veterans by Feb. 1, 1946. 


At least 40 p.c. of the veterans either lack certain university entrance require- 
ments or need refresher courses before entering university. Through the facilities 
of Canadian Vocational Training, the Provincial Departments of Education have 
organized tutorial classes and facilities for more than 10,000 veterans. 


é 
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, In order to assist the universities in providing emergency accommodation, a 
Committee of University Requirements was set up by P.C. 7129, Dec. 4, 1945, 
and through the co-operation of the Department of National Defence, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and War Assets Corporation temporary facilities have been 
made available to the universities. A Committee on Education Overseas was 
established under P.C. 4161, Aug. 7, 1945, to make provision for certain Service 
personnel discharged overseas to resume or commence special studies, usually at 

» the graduate level, in overseas institutions prior to return to Canada. 

| 7.—_Ex-Service Personnel Receiving Government Assistance in University Training, 

‘a by Courses, as at Feb. 28, 1946 

F Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Post- . 

poonree Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Graduate Total 

j 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Arts and science.................00000- | 5,296 | 1,778 698 280 | Nil 325 8,377 
HON INSCEENO Sees erence free sult fn n re a es 2,521 511 238 132 77 3,479 

. Business administration and commerce : 

: PACA ANCO PS RAaary fet uiaiscar kale tee 1,160 390 136 70 J 13 1, 769 

‘ UCOICING te Perens hoo os ea Pe ees eevee 371 75 9 3 2 118 578 
PAs Re ARS Ek ape OR sais Weds 425 56 29 16 Nil a 533 

. Rep PEEGE ers pie ss evokes week 639 111 66 28 - 34 878 

ae IRICAEION A aster aaa) ose ein oie dain Elis 174 24 6 6 129 31 370 

‘. PORTA S TINY 4 ate etc ievies isin care: suctes eke ayes ts 212 36 3 Nil 2 7 260 
PEHATTINELCM ME clase eit cis woes Salley ae. 180 29 6 ae Nil 4 219 
BPR EO LOG oe ten isis co cays eke nies o sug 84 8 11 2 5 110 
Public Health nursing:).2.262s0.3 22.054. om 53 Nil Nil Nil Sf 8 61 
Household science and home economics. 58 5 3 £ ry 2 68 
ATONE CUULO LMR Aa iether as 43 4 2 Nil 58 

= OPEGMEET Yee deer eats eh bias ahes 105 3 2 Nil « ee 110 

: EMOTE TT eee oie ae ac Sate. go gusts tates <P a= 10 Nil Nil sf a il 11 

J Dass a ert cdls ofan Dae eee ea A YR 220 4 6 1 se Nil 231 

é NOGIIBPRVICO ens com sence heel wuts: 24 te lo Nak 1 ge 10 36 

4 WELCLIMED YC ne rte eee. psisiilern atcbhe ery « 58 40 7 7 ii 2 114 

\ NESTON RIAN RR LRET Bhi Debian hdc ene des fale ow 137 3 1 1 $ Nil 142 

a ORGS ENGR eR a cietees, Pasko: ai irc for ezine = 161 31 WG ab eC 1 209 

5 Octupational therapy +. ).0cceet ween ss 35 2 Nil Nil ss Nil 37 

== IBY RIONNERAD IG oaks shine natal wens ll Nil ss ie sf 11 

a PICUsStria  TElLAtIOUS.. 5 scx ledeleen ee 6 oe H fe b aS sf aes 20 

Journ alsin teal Lae eed alae wee cae 37 13 6 - S Nil 56 

g Health and physical education......... 71 1 2: <3 e 77 

Totals...... ORE GALL i ee ntcuh as 12,104 | 3,129 1,239 563 133 646 17,814 

? Pre-admission courses..........--+.455- = = = = = = 8, 866 

q Grand Total. ................- ¢ = a S 2 © 26,680 

4 Other Educational Training.—Numbers of ex-service men for whom educa- 

__ tion had been approved for non-degree courses, as at Mar. 31, 1946, are given below. 

1 The figures do not include 23 men who had completed or discontinued this type of 

training. 

E. > In In % 

Training Training 

f No. ; - No. 

7 Agriculture (vocational)......... 154 Chiroprachics ciate. 1sfo08 cad ss 54 

a High-school teaching (industrial) 60 Institutional management....... 87 

Music (non-university).......... 60 LEE OLR WeerRi eed a okcoele a cc ees 229 
AT CHALEC DUES. 9.009 «suetsle tects myers sai 11 ; 
Articled law students........... 31 Extension courses— 
Chartered accountancy.........- 420 Extra-mural,............... 12 
University of Toronto certificate Evening courses.......... ath Aas 
course in business........... 185 IBATbattNO See ctiiece a. he sires 37 
Normal schools...............-- 141 INOD=GEBTEC 6 .siy5c ve aiels te wid aa 26 
Matriculation students.......... 1,212 ee ee 
Nurses-in-training.,............. 132 TOTAT ttle viinac oe 2,955 


NiO VA oa bictersld Sinimiaiateie Osisbe o's 100 
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Subsection 2.—The Veterans’ Land Act 


Provision is made in the Act to assist three main groups or classes of veterans:— 
(1) Veterans who have had practical farming experience and who wish to resume farming 
as a full-time occupation. 


(2) Veterans who have reasonable assurance of steady dependable income, as for 
instance in industry, commerce, or in the field of agricultural employment and who 
wish, in addition, to obtain a small block of productive land, preferably an acre or 
more in a semi-rural or rural area outside high-taxation districts. 


(3) Those who have had practical experience in commercial fishing whose normal 
occupation is in that industry and who wish to obtain a small holding settlement 
coupled with commercial fishing in coastal and inland areas where commercial 
fishing is a recognized industry. 


Provision is made in the Veterans’ Land Act whereby a substantial part of 
the cost of each establishment is borne by the State, except in the case of a mortgage 
loan on land already owned by a veteran. Past experience has shown that the 
average veteran, operating under typical conditions, cannot be expected to success- 
fully cope with the repayment of debt representing approximately the full cost of 
establishment. Further, the average veteran is not possessed of sufficient capital 
to enable him to establish at the outset of rehabilitation, the margin of equity 
generally recognized as essential to the soundness of land settlement credit opera- 
tions. The Act recognizes these facts and brings within the vision of such veterans 
debt-free ownership of homes at relatively low annual cost. 


The Director of the Veterans’ Land Act may contract with any veteran who 
has been officially certified to be qualified to participate in the benefits of the Act, 
for the sale to such veterans of land and permanent improvements thereon, live 
stock, farming equipment or fishing gear; up to a total cost to the Government of 
$6,000. Not more than $1,200 of the $6,000 may be used for the purchase of such 
chattels. ‘The veteran must pay in advance 10 p.c. of the cost of land and improve- 
ments—plus any cost in excess of $6,000. He then contracts to pay two-thirds of 
the cost to the Government of land and permanent improvements only, on an 
amortization plan over a period not exceeding 25 years, together with interest at 

% p.c. per annum. 


By the terms of this settlement contract, the veteran is relieved at the outset 
of 233 p.c. of the cost of the land and buildings and 100 p.c. of the cost of the chattels 
supplied to him by the Director. It is provided, however, that the veteran may 
not sell or otherwise dispose of the land and buildings or the chattels within a period 
of 10 years following the date of his agreement and realize for his own benefit the 
difference between the cost and the amount which he contracts to pay. At the end 
of 10 years, if he has complied with the terms of his agreement, he will be granted 
title to the chattels, and title to the land and buildings when he has completed pay- 
ment of the balance owing under the terms of his agreement. 


The Director may also assist officially qualified veterans who wish to resume 
farming operations on land already owned by them and who want to borrow funds 
to readjust their debts or re-equip or improve their farms. In sucha case the advance 
is limited to $4,400 with interest at 33 p.c., and to not more than 60 p.c. of the 
approved value of the land. No more than $2,500 of the loan may be used for the 
purchase of live stock and farming equipment, and the loan for this purpose must 
not exceed 50 p.c. of the approved value of the land. Such assistance is repayable 
in full but does not affect the right to a re-establishment credit. 
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Assistance is available to officially qualified veterans in a third form. Agree- 
ments have been completed with the Governments of the three Prairie Provinces 
and are under discussion with other provinces respecting the settlement of veterans 
on provincial lands. Under such agreements the Director of the Act may grant to 
a veteran an amount not exceeding $2,320 for the purchase of essential building 
materials and other costs of construction; clearing and preparation of the land for 
cultivation; the purchase of essential farming live stock and machinery; the purchase 
of live stock and machinery essential to forestry; the purchase of essential commercial 
fishing equipment; the purchase of fur-farming equipment, but not breeding stock; 
and the purchase of essential household equipment. Land tenure and the conditions 
under which title may be obtained are the subject of agreement between the veteran 
and the Provincial Government concerned. 


A somewhat similar agreement has been reached with the Department of 
Mines and Resources covering the settlement of Indian veterans on Indian Reserves. 
The grants in both cases need not be repaid, but are subject to 10 years compliance 
with settlement conditions. 


Fight District Offices—located at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and Saint John, have been opened up; as well as 45 
Regional Offices. The veteran’s point of contact with the administration is the 
Regional Office. At each Regional Office an Advisory Committee is available 
to assist in assessing the qualifications of applicants and determining the suitability 
and value of lands. 


Settlements under the Veterans’ Land Act were purposely restricted, prior 
to the cessation of hostilities, due principally to shortages of farming equipment and 
building materials, and to good employment opportunities throughout the Dominion. 


Land Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1946 


\ 


. Com- Pro- 
Full-time] Small F soe 
d Item Farming | Holding eis Aen Total 
Certificates for Qualification— 
Qialatedmee el iat rake oman castes No.| 10,544 12,576 347 1,123 24, 590 
Qualification declined so... Sst. ei vanes oe oy 1, 866 959 169 77 3,071 
Applications withdrawn or cancelled......... 7s 309 998 10 2 1,319 
Lands Appraised and Purchased— 
PATIDLOM OCR Utes atk. ard ae Pete eet o Revie ine oe No. 5-2 3, 586 90 ~ 8, 808 
THIET OCU ISVELS by SARMM 3 ee Se Naan ee cee bce me 3, 226 2,628 44 - ' §, 898 
Average DriCe Per ACLO. 2. olde. aves wae sne $ 21-97 297-53 85-33 - - 
Applications for Financial Assistance— 
Ap pHOMeM NET ye eens Sek peine es Aidan Usted No. 2,804 2,483 106 - 5) 393 
Average amount for land and permanent 
improvements PER ate EN te eo leer ame rear A $ 3, 930 4,123 2,469 ~ - 
Average amount for stock and equipment. . $ 1,059 380 1,118 = 
Bich pict for Financial Assistance— (Mortgage 
oan)— 
ENTDUOY CLAMOU) ete oe ahah ok kad hake bles Sob No. 42 9 - - 51 
Average amount for removal of encumbrance 
and permanent improvements.............. $ 1, 583 2,228 - - - 
Average loan for stock and equipment....... $ 1,080 38 - - - 
Si ead for Financial Assistance (Provincial 
PANTO VOCs (NOL) i<cdiate's as wc lelinie pee telat Seek sales No. _ - 9 ) 
Average amount for permanent improv ements $ - 3 - 874 - 


Average amount for stock and equipment. . $ - - - 1,446 - 
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-—Summary of Operations Carried Out Under the Provisions of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act, 1919, as at Mar. 31, 1946 


Appli- Persons Still Repaid | Repaid | Adjust- 


Province cations Estab- in in by Time} ment 
Made lished Scheme Cash Sale Cases 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Marituie Provinces>.0)0.2 055 C22) Ae 4,553 1,556 242 488 62 764 
UCD GG era as San nee aac onsen 2,796 494 26 102 23 343 
Ontarion meee ee eee 8,462 1,972 289 694 86 903 
Manito badc shies varie). 8 ss). kee 10, 123 3,715 391 485 59 2,780 
Saskatchewal mck sa en ete ea oe 15,165 | 6,164 1,394 1,360 231 3,179 
ATbertagiee ears ea. 6 ae eee ee 15,285. hk © 7,158 1,416 1,608 351 3, 783 
British Colum bias sp iusen seer oer PLAS 3,734 518 925 298 1,993 
OUCAISS. Fool mace eae 67,515 24,793 4,276 5,662 1,110 18,745 


Subsection 3.—Out-of-Work Allowances 


During the period between Apr. 1, 1945, and Feb. 1, 1946, the need for assistance 
to ex-service personnel through the medium of out-of-work allowances increased 
tremendously. : 

So long as a state of hostilities existed, employment opportunities were abund- 
ant. The number of veterans requiring assistance during the brief transitional 
period between the time of discharge and the securing of employment remained 
at a fairly constant and low level as compared to the numbers released from the 
Forces. However, subsequent to V-E Day as the rate of demobilization from the 
Navy, Army and Air Force was sharply accelerated, placements were retarded 
and the interim period between discharge and employment increased. 

In order to provide a wide coverage for the operative facilities used in paying 
out-of-work allowances, the administrative machinery established for the payment 
of benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Act was utilized to pay out-of-work 
allowances authorized by the Veterans Rehabilitation Act. 

Under the arrangements agreed upon, ex-service personnel may apply for 
work at any National Employment Service Office. If no suitable work is available 
an application may be made for out-of-work allowances. The Unemployment 
Insurance Claims Officer issues a cashable voucher or warrant each week for the 
number of days in that week that the ex-service applicant was unemployed. 

There are several advantages to this arrangement. In the larger centres the 
applicant receives his allowances in cash. Since all applicants are potential future 
beneficiaries under the Unemployment Insurance Act, through the receipt of out-of- 
work allowances they are inducted into the procedures used in paying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Furthermore, through his weekly contact the applicant 
is in constant touch with the placement facilities of National Employment Service. 

As an indication of the extent to which this arrangement is operating, 38,611 
ex-service personnel were paid $1,263,994 in out-of-work allowances through the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission’s facilities during the first month of opera- 
tion, February, 1946. 


Section 6.—The Veterans’ Insurance Act 


The Veterans’ Insurance Act—another rehabilitation measure—was enacted 
in the summer of 1944 and became effective Feb. 20, 1945. The organization 
began functioning on Apr. 1, 1945. Under this Act, veterans of the War of 1939-45 
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may obtain life insurance from the Government for the protection of their depen- 
dents and as a savings plan for themselves. . 

The insurance is non-participating and is available in multiples of $500 up 
to $10,000 in a variety of plans ranging from ten payment life, to life paid up at 85. 
In all but exceptionable cases the insurance may be purchased without medical 
examination. Widows of former members of the Forces are also eligible. 

Policy No. 1 was issued on Apr. 1, 1945, and up to Mar. 31, 1946, a total of 
4,107 policies had been issued for a total amount of insurance in force of just over 
$12,000,000, the average policy being for approximately $3,000. 

Of this total, 63 policies for insurance in force of $362,500 had been issued to 
veterans residing outside Canada and 45 of these veterans took advantage of the 
amended War Service Grants Act, which enables them to use their re-establishment 
credit to pay the premiums for this insurance as they fall due. Fifty-five of these 
policies for $303,500 of insurance had been issued to veterans residing in the United 
States, and eight for $59,000 worth of insurance were issued to veterans residing 
in the United Kingdom. 

The following statement indicates the several plans available and the monthly 
premiums for each plan, per $1,000 of insurance, at various ages:— 


MONTHLY PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE PAYABLE AT AND TO CERTAIN AGES 


Oo ca ea ei pas in st el SS A as a Aa el eee A ONS eS a err emer cace 
—————————————————— ar 


Payable for— Payable Payable 
Age $$ to to 

10 Years 15 Years 20 Years Age 65 Age 85 

$ $ > $ $ 

DAV CAT a etita ciiiaie sinus oft betes «\Giiscelals) steiatere 2-89 2-12 1:74 1-20 1-14 
oD Fe SEE EE ere os Slay a. aves sere ecseibvee ae's 3-18 2-34 1-93 1:39 1-30 
SU) Sate nr cot ten. ee tices wateeiaetarecre ate ate 3°53 2-60 2-15 1-64 1-51 
SFR GON LSI 5 es, ae en ami ag Pa eae ERIE 3-93 2-91 2-42 1-98 1-78 
US. 5 cp RIO. il es a al Dr a ira eee UE WA 4-98 3°73 3°16 3°16 2-59 
Rey aS A a Re OTROC 6-45 5-01 4-40 6°45 4-03 


Section 7.—Special Committee on Veterans Affairs 


At the First Session of Canada’s Twentieth Parliament in September, 1945, a 
Special Committee on Veterans Affairs, comprising 60 ex-service and active service 


‘members of the House of Commons, was set up to review and consolidate all 


legislation and Orders in Council affecting veterans of the two world wars. 
The Committee first went into session on Oct. 9, 1945, and submitted to Parliament 
recommendations concerning the legislation of the War Service Grants Act, Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order and the Veterans’ Land Act. 

Altogether about a dozen amendments were made to the War Service Grants 
Act (1944); the most outstanding change was that giving wide powers to a Board 
of Review to pay gratuities and re-establishment credits to persons discharged for 
reasons of misconduct. This Board is empowered to investigate the circumstances 
under which the veteran was discharged and, after due consideration, to award the 
benefits of the Act if, in the opinion of the Board, it would be inconsistent with 
“the true spirit and interest of the Act to deprive the veteran”’ of its benefits. 

Other amendments include an enlargement of the definition of ‘‘business”’ 
to include any trade, industry or profession a veteran might be entering and to 
include former members of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps for all benefits 
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brought into effect before they became incorporated as a part of the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Most of the remaining amendments refer to Part II (re-establish- 
ment credits) of the Act and liberalize or extend the uses for which the credit may 
be approved. Among these was an amendment permitting veterans to retain 
their re-establishment credit, if they borrow under Section 13 of the Veterans’ 
Land Act against lands already owned, and an amendment permitting non-resident 
veterans of the Canadian Armed Forces to buy Dominion of Canada annuities or 
veterans insurance policies with their re-establishment credit. 


The chief amendments to the Veterans’ Land Act authorized the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs to enter into agreement with the provinces for the settlement of 
veterans on provincial land, and to provide financial assistance to veterans in the 
form of grants, up to $2,320, to be used in certain specified ways to facilitate 
settlement. 


The Act was also amended to make benefits available to members of the House 
of Commons and the Senate who were on active service in the War of 1939-45. 
The definition of ‘overseas service’ was amended and aligned with that used in 
the War Service Grants Act. 


The Committee’s recommendations in connection with the Post Discharge 
Re-establishment Order took the form of a new Act called the Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Act. This Act embodies all the benefits of the Post Discharge Re-establishment 
Order and, in addition, broadens their scope. Many other amendments of lesser 
significance were made. 


The ultimate objective is to consolidate all the legislation relating to veterans 
in one statute to be appropriately named ‘‘The Veterans Charter’. 
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Although the original Militia and Defence Act was passed soon after Confedera- 
tion, on May 22, 1868, Canada’s present defence organization has been an outgrowth, 
essentially, of her direct participation in the two world wars of this century. Before 
the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, national defence was centred in the Canadian 
Militia which, at Mar. 31, 1914, consisted of a Permanent Force of 3,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men and an Active Militia of 5, 615 officers and 68,991 
non-commissioned officers and men. 


The Royal Military College of Canada, founded in 1876, has a very distinguished 
record in connection with the training of all branches of the military profession and 
for the qualifying of officers for command and staff appointments (see pp. 1087-1088). 


The Naval Arm of the Service was, at that time, neither so old nor so important 
as the Militia. ‘The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service 
Act of 1910. This Act gave effect to decisions reached at the Conference on Imperial 
Defence held at London during the previous year. In general principle the Naval 
Service Act followed closely the lines of the Militia Act, but the new Naval Service 
Department was for a time placed under the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. A 
Naval College was established at Halifax, N.S., where boys selected after competitive 
examination were educated and trained for the Canadian Navy. The protected 
cruisers, the Nzobe stationed at Halifax, N.S., and the Rainbow stationed at Esquimalt, 
B.C., were purchased from the Royal Navy and recruiting for the Canadian Navy 
commenced but by 1914 the Canadian Navy had done little more than lay its 
foundation. 


During the War of 1914-18, Canada built up from her pre-war Militia Forces 
an Overseas Active Army Corps of four Divisions with complete supporting and. 
ancillary units. There had been sent overseas at the date when hostilities ceased 
on Nov. 11, 1918, about 418,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force was not in existence at this time, but several 
thousand Canadians served with the Royal Air Force and after the War an Air 
Board was established to regulate Canada’s commercial, civil government and 
military aviation: Out of this original Air Board, the present R.C.A.F. on the 
one hand and the Civil Aviation Administration on the other have grown. In 
1920 a Canadian Air Force was set up, under the Air Board, as a Non-Permanent 
Force to give refresher training to former pilots, observers and airmen of the Royal 
Air Force. In 1922 a complete reorganization of the C.A.F. was undertaken from 
which it emerged on Apr. 1, 1924, as a Permanent Force honoured by the King 
with the prefix ‘‘Royal’’. 
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In 1922, the National Defence Act was passed which consolidated the Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board into the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. A Defence Council was also set up consisting of a 
President (the Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following 
associate members: the Chief of General Staff and the Chief of Naval Staff, the 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster General and the Director of the R.C.A.F. 

From this beginning, the growth of each of the three National Defence Services 
is traced to the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 in the Year Books published from 
1930 to 1938; at pp. 1041-1046 of the 1938 edition is shown the strength of each 
Service prior to that War. During the War of 1939-45, the Canadian Armed Forces 
expanded to 1,000,000 men and 47,000 women. ‘These figures exceeded by more 
than 60 p.c. the 620,000 who went overseas or remained in training in Canada in 
1914-18. The strength of the Army personnel alone was 730,000, including 25,000 
women. Of this total, 630,000 were volunteers and over 370,000 all ranks served 
in the European zone. In addition, 14,000 troops served in operational units in 
Hong Kong, Alaska and the islands of the Atlantic. 

The strength of the Air Force grew from 4,606 in September, 1939, to a peak 
of 206,350, including 15,153 women, in December, 1943. The signing of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Agreement in December, 1939, whereby Canada 
undertook the general administration and management of the combined program, 
placed on the shoulders of the R.C.A.F. a major burden and responsibility (see 
pp. 1090-1099). | 

The Royal Canadian Navy expanded during the .War from a personnel of 
3,922 to a total enlistment of 107,226, the top strength at any one time being 92,880 
on active service and 3,000 reserves. The Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service 
contributed 6,783 to the total enlistments. 

The two world wars of this century, especially the one just concluded, have 
proved that national defence is a combined operation which must be co-ordinated 
on a national scale. No longer is it possible for the Defence Services to administer 
its affairs in separate unrelated compartments. All must work together as a closely 
co-ordinated unit and under an integrated policy. Experience gained during 
the War of 1939-45 with the Axis Powers amply demonstrated this fundamental 
principle and the rapid disintegration of the enemy in Europe after the invasion 
of the Continent on June 6, 1944, was the direct result of its application. In par- 
ticular, the experience of the War demonstrated the decisive importance of the 
technical initiative and of the role of science and industry in total war. In this 
field, Canada made a substantial contribution to the Allied cause. With the object 
of continuing effective integration of the common scientific research of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force and of civilian science and industry, the Government appointed, 
at the end of 1945, a Director General of Defence Research to head what will be, 
in effect, a fourth Defence Service. 

The following sections review each of the Services. 


Section 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


The Royal Canadian Navy has undergone two sweeping changes of organization 


within the past seven years. The outbreak of the War of 1939-45 found it equipped | 


with six River class destroyers, averaging 1,500 tons, and five small minesweepers. 
Personnel consisted of 145 officers and 1,748 men of the permanent service (R.C.N.) 
and 222 officers and 1,807 men of the combined Royal Canadian Naval Reserve, 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve, and Royal Canadian Fleet Reserve. 
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During the War this force was expanded and became a very substantial naval 
force, with submarine-hunting corvettes, frigates and escort minesweepers pre- 
dominating in the 368 warships in commission by 1945. 

There were few naval operational areas that were not, sooner or later, the 
scene of R.C.N. activity. Its greatest undertaking was, of course, the war-long 
Battle of the Atlantic, in which merchant ships carrying 181,643,180 tons of supplies 
from North America to the United Kingdom, received Canadian escort protection. 
As the invasion of Europe approached, Canadian warships took over the entire 
close escort of North Atlantic convoys and provided many of the hunting groups. 
The actual invasion saw 109 R.C.N. ships and 10,000 officers and men engaged. 

The 18 enemy submarines definitely destroyed by the R.C.N. and the 10 in 
whose destruction it shared, were hunted down in as widely separated waters as 
the Caribbean and the Mediterranean. Canadian warships became familiar with 
the waters of North Russia and the Aleutians, with the South Pacific and the China 
Sea. In addition to serving in their own vessels, 1,634 Canadian officers and 4,149 
men were loaned to the Royal Navy and particularly outstanding contributions 
were made in the Fleet Air Arm and in Light Coastal Forces. 


The second radical change has come with the return of peace. While it has 


brought a great reduction of the wartime force, the new fleet is many times more 


powerful than any peacetime Navy Canada has previously possessed. Designed 
as a balanced, two-ocean organization, it is, for the first time in R.C.N. history, 
built around big ships and makes allowance for the increasing importance of air 
power. 


The Main Fleet.—Main units of the new force will be two “light fleet”’ aircraft 
carriers of 18,000 tons, one of which was in commission by the spring of 1946. 
Two 8,000 ton cruisers, seven large Tribal class destroyers, six lighter destroyers, 
make up the balance of the fleet. The now obsolete corvette has vanished from 
the picture; eighteen frigates and 12 Algerine type minesweepers are retained in 
reserve and for training purposes. 

The following are the ships:— 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carriers— H.M.C.S. Nootka 
H.M.C.S. Warrior H.M.C.S. Athabaskan 
H.M. Cc. S. Magnificent V Class Destroyers— 

6-inch Cruisers— H.M.C.S. Sioux 
H.M.C.S. Ontario H.M.C.S. Algonquin 


H.M.C.S. Uganda 


ass Destroyers— 
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Tribal Class Destroyers— H.M.C.S. Crescent 
H.M.C.S. Miemac H.M.C.S. Crusader 
H.M.C.S. Huron River Class Destroyers— 
H.M.C.S. Haida H.M.C.S. Gatineau 
H.M.C.S. Iroquois H.M.C.S. Qu’ Appelle 


H.M.C.S. Cayuga 


The aircraft carriers are of the Colossus class, with a speed of 25 knots. Each 
will carry 30 ’planes and a ship’s company of more than 1,000. Personnel of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Air Arm is rounded out with men on loan from the Royal 
Navy Fleet Air Arm, in which force a number of Canadian members of this new 
division received their original training and served throughout the War of 1939-45. 

The cruisers, 550 feet long, mount nine six-inch guns, and heavy anti-aircraft 
armament. ‘They carry crews of nearly 800 and have a speed of more than 30 knots. 
H.M.C.S. Uganda was the one large Canadian ship of the present fleet to go into 
action during the War. H.M.C.S. Ontario was completed just in time to reach 
Japanese waters as hostilities ended. 
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The Tribals, fleet destroyers, are of about 2,000 tons and are the most heavily- 
armed vessels of their type. Three of them, British-built, saw much action in the 
closing years of the War. They are H.M.C.S. Iroquois, H.M.C.S. Huron, and 
H.M.C.S. Haida. The remaining four are notable as being the products of Canadian 
shipbuilders, and the first turbine warships ever built in the Dominion. 

H.M.C.S. Crescent and H.M.C.S. Crusader are somewhat smaller destroyers 
than the Tribals and are thoroughly modern. 

H.M.C.S. Algonquin and H.M.C.S. Siouz are Canadian “V” class fleet des- 
troyers. They displace 1,700 tons and, while comparatively new ships, both have 
substantial battle records as units of Canada’s wartime fleet. 

H.M.C:S. Qu’Appelle and H.M.C.S. Gatineau, 1,350 tons, are older River class 
destroyers (retained for training purposes). 

The frigates and Algerine minesweepers, war-developed as pificsuh Peres 
vessels, displace 1,445 and 1,000 tons, respectively. 

Inclusion of bigger ships in the R.C.N. has provided sea-going training facilities 
for which it was previously necessary to send Canadians to the Royal Navy. Surplus 
wartime equipment has also made it possible to supply naval divisions with modern 
training gear on a generous scale. 

Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from three sources: (a) Cram 
from H.M.C.S. Royal Roads, the Royal Canadian Naval College at Esquimalt, B.C.; 
(b) Direct entry of certain specialists from the universities; (c) Promotions fron 
the ranks. 

To man these ships the personnel of the Royal Canadian Navy has been author- 
ized at 10,000. During the interim period (until Sept. 30, 1947) this complement 
will contain not only permanent service R.C.N. men, who sign a five-year agreement, 
but will also draw on reservists who have extended their wartime enlistment until 
that date. 


The Reserve Fleet.—The several Reserve organizations have now been 
incorporated in a single organization known as the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). 
Its strength will be built up to 18,000. Divisions of the R.C.N. (R) are established 
in 19 centres across Canada. 

Training, operational and repair bases will be retained at Halifax and Esquimalt, 
both of which were greatly enlarged and modernized during the war years. ‘Stress 
will be laid on a Navy trained under sea-going conditions. 

The ships of the reserve fleet are:— 


Frigates— H.M.C.S. Kapuskasing 
H.M.C.S. Montreal H.M.C.S. New Liskeard 
H.M.C.S. Wentworth H.M.C.S. Oshawa 
H.M.C.S. Springhill H.M.C.S. Portage 
H.M.C.S. Port Colborne H.M.C.S. Rockcliffe 
H.M.C.S. St. Stephen H.M.C.S. Sault Ste. Marie 
H.M.C.S. Beaconhill H.M.C.S. Wallaceburg 
H.M.C.S. New Waterford H.M.C.S. Winnipeg 
H.M.C.S. Capilano H.M.C.S. Boniface 
H.M.C.S. La Hulloise H.M.C.S. Middlesex 
H.M.C.S. St. John Wooden Minesweepers— 
H.M.C.S. Charlottetown H.M.C.S. Revelstoke 
H.M.C.S. Royalmount H.M.C.S. Llewellyn 
H.M.C.S. Kirkland Lake Motor Launches— 
H.M.C.S. Antigonish H.M.C.S. Q 121 
H.M.C.S. Levis H.M.C.S. Q 116 
H.M.C.S. Orkney H.M.C.S. Q 124 
H.M.C.S. Grouard H.M.C.S. Q 106 
H.M.C.S. Swansea Anti-submarine Yacht— 

Algerine Class Minesweepers— H.M.C.S. Sans Peur 
H.M.C.S. Border Cities Depot Ship— 

H.M.C.S. Fort Frances H.M.C. a8. Provider 
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Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—There are two types of enlistment in the 
R.C.N: (R). Officers may be either Active or Retired. The first mentioned 
do periodic training. Retired officers may volunteer for training if they wish but 
it is not compulsory. Both classes are liable to mobilization in a time of emergency, 
though the latter are restricted to appointments within the limits of their age and 
physical ability. 

Men are divided into Active and Emergency groups and are governed by the 
same conditions as apply to officers. They sign on for five-year periods. Authorized 
R.C.N. (R) Active complement is 18,000. There is no complement for Retired 
officers and Emergency men. 

Naval Divisions are commanded by R.C.N. (R) Active officers, under whom 
are R.C.N. staff officers and instructors. The staff officers are instructional 
specialists. Naval divisions are not only the local training centres for Reservists 
but are recruiting offices for the R.C.N. The various Divisions and the Centres 
at which they are established are:— 


H.M.C.S. Haligonian, Halifax, N.S. H.M.C.S. Hunter, Windsor, Ont. 
H.M.C.S. Queen Charlotte, Charlottetown, H.M.C.S. Prevost, London, Ont. 
PLB: H.M.C.S. Griffon, Port Arthur, Ont. 
H.M.C.S. Carleton, Ottawa, Ont. H.M.C.S. Chippawa, Winnipeg, Man. 
H.M.C.S. Cataraqui, Kingston, Ont. H.M.C.S. Queen, Regina, Sask. 
H.M.C.S. Brunswicker, Saint John, N.B. H.M.C.S. Unicorn, Saskatoon, Sask. 
H.M.C.S. Montcalm, Quebec, Que. H.M.C.S. Tecumseh, Calgary, Alta. 
H.M.C.S. Donnacona, Montreal, Que. H.M.C.S. Nonsuch, Edmonton, Alta. 
-H.M.C.S. York, Toronto, Ont. H.M.C.S. Discovery, Vancouver, B.C. 
H.M.C.S. Star, Hamilton, Ont. H.M.C.S. Malahat, Victoria, B.C. 


Administrative and operational headquarters for the Royal Canadian Navy 
is at Naval Service Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The Naval Service Act of 1910, which authorized the establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, provided for the creation of a college for training naval 
officers. Halifax was selected as the most suitable site, and the old naval hospital 
in the dockyard was chosen as being an adequate building for the Royal Naval 
College of Canada. It was recognized, however, that as soon as possible a more 
suitable building would have to be constructed. This naval hospital building had 
accommodation for 45 cadets. The college was opened in January, 1911, the 
naval staff being lent by the Admiralty while the civilian instructors were obtained 
in Canada. In October, 1910, the King’s permission was obtained to add the prefix 
“Royal” to the title of the College, a privilege which that institution received before 
the Royal Canadian Navy itself. 

After the explosion in Halifax harbour on Dec. 6, 1917, the College building 


. remained standing with its walls and roof intact, yet its condition was such that the 


staff and cadets had to be sent to Kingston, Ont., for the ensuing term. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, the College was transferred to Esquimalt where it remained until 
1922. The move to Esquimalt had never been regarded as permanent but before a 
final location had been determined severe naval financial retrenchment removed the 
problem entirely. The estimates for the entire Service in 1922 were $1,500,000. 
The College closed and for the next twenty years Canada’s permanent naval officers 
received their training in the Royal Navy. The Admirals and other senior officers 
of to-day’s R.C.N., however, had been produced before the R.N.C.C. passed from 
sight. 
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The modern version of the institution, the Royal Canadian Naval College at 
Royal Roads, B.C., started its first term in 1942. The change in name also repre- 
sented a certain change in character. Although influenced by the fine traditions 
of the Royal Navy, it has a more distinctively Canadian character than was the 
case with the original College. It is located ten miles from Victoria on the former 
Dunsmuir estate. Surrounded by 600 acres containing some of the finest gardens 
in that beautiful area, the castle-like residence forms the administration centre of 
an establishment made up of both converted and newly constructed buildings. 
The College takes its name from the anchorage immediately offshore in the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, ‘Royal Roads” having long appeared on early charts and records. 
A natural lagoon, separated from the Straits by a mile-long spit, provides year-round 
facilities for boatwork. 


While the primary function of the College is to train men capable of assuming 
leadership in Canadian naval affairs, such a career is not obligatory for graduates. 
The only requirement for those who do not wish to continue in the R.C.N. is that 
they shall accept commissions in the R.C.N. (R) should their services be required. 
In the event of war, all graduates are liable for service if they are considered suitable 
in all respects. 


In peacetime, a graduate returning to civil life following the two-year course 
can, if he wishes to qualify for a Master’s or Mate’s (Foreign Going) certificate in 
the Merchant Navy, be credited with one year’s service at sea. Should he wish to 
continue his studies at a university, admission to second year applied science and 
first or second year arts may be gained. The extent of the university recognition 
of a graduate’s standing depends on the quality of his passing-out certificate and the 
requirements of the institution concerned. A cadet must choose at the beginning 
of his second term whether he wishes to enter the Navy or civilian life on graduation. 


Those proceeding into the Engineering Branch of the Service complete their 
advanced studies at the Naval Engineering College at Devonport, England. Elec- 
trical Branch graduates continue their courses at appropriate universities. The 
Executive Branch, comprising approximately 80 p.c. of the officer material required, 
and the Supply and Secretariat Branch, complete their training at sea and in the 
various naval establishments. Training cruises and, on occasion, familiarization 
flights in aircraft are included in a cadet’s training. 


Candidates for entry in the College must have reached the age of fifteen years, 
ten months, and not have reached the age of eighteen years, ten months. Entry is 
by competitive examination and interview. Several scholarships are available. 
The total cadet complement of the College is 110. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Army 


Subsection 1.—Pre-War Organization 


The National Defence Act which came into force Jan. 1, 1923, provided for a 
Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister of National Defence. 
The organization of and the terms of service in the military forces of Canada 
(collectively called the “Militia”) are prescribed in the Militia Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 132). Under the Militia Act, the Canadian Militia was composed, at the out- 
break of war in 1939, of an Active and a Reserve Militia. The Active Militia 
comprised the “‘Permanent’’ and ‘‘Non-Permanent’”’ Forces. 
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Supplemental to, but not an integral part of the pre-war Militia were the Royal 
Military College, authorized Cadet Corps, and Rifle Associations and Clubs. 


The Active Militia. —The Permanent Force.—The Permanent Force, Canada’s 
Regular Army, with an authorized establishment of 10,000, had an actual strength 
of about 4,500 before the War of 1939-45. The duties of this Permanent Force 
were, broadly speaking, to provide the staffs required at National Defence Head- 
quarters and the Military Districts, and to conduct schools of instruction and 
training depots for the Non-Permanent Active Militia. Enrolment was voluntary 
and enlistment was for a period of three years for General Service. 


_ The Non-Permanent Active Militia.—The Non-Permanent Active Militia had 
an authorized strength of some 86,000 all ranks, while its actual enrolment was 
about 50,000 when war was declared in September, 1989. Enlistment into the 
the Non-Permanent ‘Active Militia was voluntary and part-time training took 
place throughout the year at schools conducted by the Permanent Force, at local 
armouries and at summer camps. The normal period of enlistment was three years. 


The Reserves of the Militia.—The Reserves of the Active Militia comprised all 
Reserve categories of the Active Militia, namely: (a) Reserve of Officers (General 
List); (b) Corps Reserves and Reserve General Lists of Officers of the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia; (ce) Reserve Regimental Depots; (d) Special Reserve 
List of technical officers. 


The Reserve Militia. —A Reserve Militia was authorized but no units were 
formed under this portion of the Reserve. 


Subsection 2.—Wartime Establishment 


The Canadian Army Overseas.—On Aug. 25, 1939, details of previously 
selected units of the Canadian Militia were called out under Section 63 of the 
Militia Act to guard “vulnerable points” across the Dominion of Canada. One 
week later, orders were issued for the mobilization of certain selected Militia units, 
both Permanent and Non-Permanent, and these units, together with the required 
staffs, were placed on Active Service under Section 64 of the Militia Act. On Sept. 
10, 1939, the Canadian Government formally entered into a state of war with the 
German Reich. During the weeks that followed, two infantry divisions were 
mobilized. In November, Canadian Military Headquarters was established at 
London, England, under Brigadier (later General) H. D. G. Crerar, and in December, 
the 1st Canadian Division, under the command of Major-General (later General) 
A. G. L. McNaughton, disembarked in Scotland—the first of the five divisions 
that were despatched overseas. By Apr. 1, 1940, the strength of the Canadian 
Army Overseas, including the 1st Canadian Division and ancillary troops, and the 
staff of Canadian Military Headquarters, totalled 23,408 all ranks. 


The Allied defeats in Europe in the months of May and June of 1940 brought 


_ prompt decisions towards a strengthening of Canada’s Forces abroad and defences at 


home. The despatch abroad of the 2nd Canadian Division and reinforcements for the 
1st Division was accelerated, and the 3rd Canadian Division was authorized to 
mobilize. To increase the effectiveness of the home defences and the defences of 
territories of strategic importance in relation to extended lines of communication, 
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action was taken in consultation with the British Government to garrison Iceland 
with a mixed force of Imperial and Canadian troops. Canadian forces were also 
despatched to strengthen the defences of Newfoundland, Jamaica and Bermuda. 
Following the evacuation of the British Expeditionary Force from Dunkirk in June, 
the mobilization of the 4th Division was ordered. 


On Dec. 25, 1940, the Canadian Corps was formed in the United Kingdom, 
consisting of the Ist and 2nd Divisions and Corps Troops. 


Lessons of the campaign in France had been studied during the year by the 
British Imperial Staff, and observations of the German successes pointed to: (a) 
The necessity for providing a greater degree of anti-aircraft defence and anti- 
tank protection; (b) increased mobility; and (c) greatly increased use of armoured 
units. | 

The reorganization planned as a result of these studies involved considerable 
changes in the structure of Corps and Divisions, and the Canadian Army was 
reorganized to conform to the new British establishments and Orders of Battle. 


By Apr. 1, 1941, a rapid expansion of the Canadian defence forces had been 


effected, reaching a total strength of 367,920 all ranks. This total was divided as 
follows :— 


Active"Army’ Ovyerseie.4 i Cotaiy oe ee bh «ieee ened a 66,037 


Active Army in Canada.............. Sie Cc Ree ak See 117,676 
Reserve Army. im Canadas Seah eo ee ee, 104,006 
Reserve Recruits trained or under training under the pro- 

visions of the National Resources Mobilization Act.... 80,201 


During the summer of 1941 the 3rd Canadian Division was despatched overseas. 
The 1st Canadian Army Tank Brigade, which had been organized in 1940, was 
despatched abroad, where, after a suitable period of intensive training, it was 
included in the Order of Battle of the Canadian Corps. Later during this same 
year the 5th Canadian Armoured Division, which had been organized in Canada, 
reached England. The number of ancillary units necessary to maintain this larger 
force overseas was correspondingly increased. Some of these units were formed 
overseas, but the majority were organized in and despatched from Canada. 


In November, 1941, two infantry battalions and a brigade headquarters were 
sent to strengthen the British garrison at Hong Kong. After a valiant stand they 
were forced to surrender to overwhelming Japanese forces on Dec. 25, 1941. 


By Mar. 31, 1942, the forces in the United Kingdom had grown to a Corps of 
three divisions, an Army Tank Brigade, an Armoured Division, and an expanded 
quota of ancillary units. The total of forces overseas was in excess of 130,000. 


During 1942, further organizational changes were undertaken. The most 
important of these was the formation of an Army Headquarters and an additional 
Corps Headquarters. Headquarters, First Canadian Army, under the command 
of Lieutenant-General A. G. L. McNaughton, came into being on Apr. 6, 1942. 
During the year the 4th Canadian Division was converted from an infantry to an 
armoured division and was despatched to England. A second Army Tank Brigade 
was organized. In the same year the Ist Canadian Parachute Battalion, which 
later became part of the British 6th Airborne Division, and the 1st Canadian Special 
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Service Battalion, which served as the Canadian component of the combined 
Canadian-United States Special Service Force, were formed. Both of these units 
subsequently saw service in Europe. 


As in previous years, the organization of the Army Overseas continued to 
require detailed changes in units and establishments in order to reflect similar 
changes in organization of the British Army made in the light of battle experience. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1944, the main effort was directed towards 
the completion of the requirements of the Overseas Forces and the consequent 
movement from Canada of the necessary. units and personnel estimated to be re- 
quired to maintain the Army in the offensive operations then anticipated. The 
reorganization of the Canadian Forces in order to obtain a greater degree of con- 
formity to British Army organization continued, and included the formation in 
February, 1944, of a Corps of Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 
This new Corps assumed responsibility for all engineering and maintenance functions, 
both mechanical and electrical, formerly carried out by the Royal Canadian Ordnance 


Corps, and certain engineering and maintenance functions which up to this time had 


been carried out by the Royai Canadian Artillery, Royal Canadian Engineers, and 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. : 


During 1943 the Ist Canadian Infantry Division and the 1st Canadian Tank 
Brigade took part in the Sicilian campaign; later in the year they were Joined by 
Headquarters 1st Canadian Corps and the 5th Canadian Armoured Division. As 
part of the British Eighth Army, the Ist Canadian Corps fought in Italy. In 
1944-45, the First Canadian Army, under the command of General H. D. G. 
Crerar, including the 2nd and 3rd Canadian Infantry Divisions, the 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division, and the 2nd Canadian Armoured Brigade, together with 
British and Polish formations, contributed to the Allied victory in northwest 
Europe, and participated in the closing phases of the War against Germany. 


The repatriation and demobilization of the Canadian Army Overseas began 
shortly after V-E Day in May, 1945, and was virtually complete by the spring of 
1946, 


The Army. in Canada.—At the beginning of the War, the operational troops 
of the Army in Canada were employed in guarding vulnerable points throughout 
the country, and in manning the defences of the east and west coasts. Subsequently 
“Vulnerable Points’? became the responsibility of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. By the end of March, 1940, the strength of the Army in Canada, exclusive 
of units being organized for despatch overseas, amounted to 31,451. 


During the year 1940-41, fixed fortress defences were improved and augmented 
on the east and west coasts. Steps were taken to increase the strength of the 
coastal defences by the concentration of a force comprising a complete division 
within the Atlantic area. The organization of Atlantic and Pacific Commands to 
provide for improved operational control of the field forces within the Military 


Districts adjoining coastal areas was authorized. 


In May, 1940, the Veterans Guard of Canada, comprised of men who had 
served in the War of 1914-18, was formed to undertake the guarding of prisoners in 
Internment Camps and other duties in connection with internal security. The 
National Resources Mobilization Act was passed in June, 1940, authorizing the 
Governor General in Council to require ‘‘persons to place themselves, their services 
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and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in the right of Canada as may be 
deemed necessary or expedient for securing the public safety, the defence of Canada, 
the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the War, or for main- 
taining supplies or services essential to the life of the community”, with the exception 
that persons could not be compelled to serve outside of Canada and its territorial 
waters. This restriction was subsequently removed by amendment. The first 
recruits were called up under this Act for thirty days’ training in October, 1940. 


In 1941 the period of training was extended to four months, and the trainees were 


posted to Army units in Canada for the duration of the War. 


The necessity of training reinforcements for the Canadian Army Overseas 
and the recruits called up under the National Resources Mobilization Act necessitated 
the organization of additional training centres during 1940 and 1941. By the end 
of March, 1941, the strength of the Army in Canada had’ grown to 86,929 all ranks. 


The formation of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps was authorized in August, 
1941. From September, 1941, to March, 1942, the Corps functioned as an auxiliary 
to the Army. In March, 1942, it became officially a Corps of the Active Militia 
of Canada. 


On the entry of Japan into the War in December, 1941, additional measures 
were taken to strengthen the Army in Canada. LEarly in 1942, the Order of Battle 
of the 6th Division, of which three Infantry Brigades had been formed in 1941, 
was completed. The effective strength of the defence forces of the Dominion was 
increased by intensifying the training of certain units of the Reserve Army, which 
were grouped as Reserve Brigade Groups with Active Army commanders and 
staffs. 


In March, 1942, the Army in Canada, with a strength of 156,667 (which included 
reinforcements in training for the Army Overseas and administrative units), was 
further increased. Coast and anti-aircraft defences were augmented and in the 
spring and summer of that year the Brigade Groups of the 7th and 8th Divisions 
were authorized to mobilize. 


In the next year, owing to the general improvement in the over-all strategic 
position, these two latter formations were disbanded and certain artillery units 
were withdrawn from vulnerable areas of secondary importance. In the latter 
part of 1944 the 6th Division, which had been retained as a reserve against future 
need, was disbanded and personnel of the units concerned were made available as 
reinforcements for overseas. 


The Canadian Army Pacific Force.—The Army component of the Canadian 
Army Pacific Force was set at 30,000 all ranks, including an Infantry Division, a 
Tank Battalion and certain ancillary units. The organization, training and equip- 
ment of this force conformed to the United States Army practice, and the force was 
to operate as part of a United States formation. Upon the defeat of Japan the 
force was released from its commitment and disbanded. 


The Canadian Army Occupation Force.—The Canadian Army Occupation 
Force in Germany, including the Canadian sections of the British Hanover Corps 
District Headquarters, British Zone, amounted to a total commitment of 20,000 
all ranks. This force included an Infantry Division, and Base and Line of Com- 
munication Troops. . 
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Subsection 3.—Post-War Organization 


The post-war organization provides for a general regrouping of pre-war units, 
and for the formation of five operational commands embodying the eleven pre-war 
military districts. The Canadian Land Forces will in future be designated ‘‘The 
Canadian Army” (instead of ‘“The Militia of Canada’’), and will comprise :— 


(a) The ‘‘Active Force” (instead of the ‘Permanent Active Militia’’) consisting 
of units of all arms, coast defence units, training and school establishments, 
headquarters, research and development and intercommunication units, 
and services. 


(b) The “Reserve Force’’ (instead of the ‘“Non-Permanent Active Militia’) 
comprising personnel engaged voluntarily to serve for a three-year period, 
who will train on a part-time basis for a period of not more than 45 
days in each year. 


(c) The ‘Supplementary Reserve” consisting of units and personnel not subject 
to, but not precluded from annual military training. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 


_ The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. From its foundation up 
to 1942, 2,788 gentlemen cadets were enrolled. In 1942 Cadet training at the 
Royal Military College ceased, to make room for essential war purposes. 


The Royal Military College as a cadet college has a very distinguished record 
in connection with wars fought since its foundation. Of the 2,338 graduates and 
ex-cadets who have served in wars fought by the British Empire, 273 were reported 
as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. Ex-cadets of the college won the fol- 
lowing honours and decorations: 2 Victoria Crosses; 1 George Cross; 219 Dist- 
inguished Service Orders; 162 Military Crosses; 22 Distinguished Flying Crosses; 
582 other British decorations; 200 foreign decorations. Fifty-seven ex-cadets have 
attained the equivalent rank of Major-General or higher in the Armed Forces of 
the British Empire. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 36) 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering, and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments’. In addition to 
the foregoing, the cadet course of instruction was such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics, chemistry, 
English and French. The strict discipline that was maintained was a valuable 
feature, and the constant practice of gymnastics, riding, drills and outdoor exercises 
of all kinds promoted the health and good physical condition of the cadets. 


The College is situated one mile from Kingston on the St. Lawrence River 
where it emerges from Lake Ontario. The buildings of the College proper occupy a 
beautiful peninsula of 60 acres, lying between the mouth of the Cataraqui River and 
Navy Bay. Additional adjacent grounds, on which stands the historic Fort Henry, 
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make up a total of about 500 acres which are at the disposal of the College for use 
as a training area. On the point of the peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built 
in 1837 just before Kingston became the capital of the “Province of Canada”’, 
the Fort forming part of the defences of Kingston at that time. The College. is under 
the supervision of the Department of National Defence, and was inspected annually 
by an advisory board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, 
which made its report and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. 
The College is commanded by a Commandant, who is assisted by a Director of the 
Canadian Staff College and a competent staff of civil and military professors and 
instructors. 


The pre-war four-year Cadet course led to a “diploma with honours’, a ‘diploma’ 
or a ‘certificate of military qualification’. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, were offered 
annually to graduates. For cadets who desired to obtain commissions in the Royal 
Canadian Navy a limited number of Naval Cadetships were available each year to 
cadets who successfully completed the first two years of study, and who were not over 
20 years of age on the first of September of the year in which they desired to 
enter the Navy. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one and 
one-half years seniority was granted. This had been arranged in order to equalize 
the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admitted recommended graduates to the 
‘fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineering 
courses; and some of the universities admitted graduates to the third years of arts and 
science courses. Cadets in their graduating year were, in recent years, allowed to 
take special courses in mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering which, subject 
to recommendation, permitted them to enter fourth year in these subjects at Uni- 
versity. 


The R.M.C. diploma was accepted by the law societies and bar associations of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia as 
the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The Dominion 
Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepted R.M.C. graduates as 
registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College was on a competitive basis. Candidates were required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation or 
an acceptable equivalent. 


During the war years 1942-45, the College was used as a centre for many different 
types of courses for officers, the principal ones being Canadian War Staff Courses, 
of which there were 12 intermediate courses and 7 junior courses run and 1,072 
officers qualified as trained staff officers. 


The Royal Military College has been chosen as the site of the Canadian Staff 
College which will commence in June, 1946, to train for staff employment officers 
from the Canadian Army, the R.C.A.F., and, on a limited scale, officers from the 
armies of other countries in the British Empire. 


The future of the College as a cadet institution has not as yet been decided. 
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Section 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


The Royal Canadian Air Force, composed of a Regular or Permanent Force, 
Auxiliary and Reserve Forces together with a Women’s Division and the Air Cadets, 
developed considerably during the war years. On Sept. 10, 1939, the Regular and 
Auxiliary Force had 4,606 officers and men. At its peak in December, 1943, the 
R.C.A.F. numbered 206,350 of whom 15,153 were women. Forty-eight squadrons 
took part in operations overseas and many thousands of its personnel were sent to 
Royal Air Force squadrons and other units scattered all over the world. Another 
40 squadrons were held in Canada for home defence. In addition, the R.C.A.F. 
undertook the operation of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, whereby 
131,553 trained members of aircrew were provided for British and Dominion Air 
Forces (see pp. 1090-1099). 

To facilitate the transition from wartime to peacetime conditions, an Interim 
_ Force has been set up which will continue in existence until Sept. 30, 1947, when a 
plan for a permanent establishment, authorized in February, 1946, will go into 
effect. 

The peacetime Permanent Force is to consist of Regulars, Auxiliaries and 
Reserves and will contain fighter, bomber and transport squadrons together 
with their necessary ancillary units. There will be eight operational squadrons 
and eight composite flights in the Permanent Force with a total strength of 16,100 
officers and men. Two bomber-reconnaissance, two transport, one fighter-recon- 
naissance, one fighter-bomber, one air observation and one photographic squadron 
will comprise the operational force. The composite flights will provide for com- 
munications, air-sea rescue, target-towing, gliding, and practice flights for members 
of aircrew engaged in administrative duties. Both the glider unit and the air 
observation squadron will employ Army as well as Air Force personnel. 


Fifteen auxiliary squadrons are projected. These will have a total strength 
of 4,500 officers and men. Ten of these squadrons will be fighters, three fighter- 
bombers and two fighter-reconnaissance. The auxiliary squadrons will be situated, 
so far as possible, at those cities the names of which were used by operational squad. 
rons during the War. Collectively they will provide a force, fully organized, manned 
and equipped so that they can be mobilized as a Tactical Air Force for co-operatior 
with the Army in a manner similar to that whereby R.C.A.F. wings formed a part 
of the Second Tactical Air Force in 1944-45. 


The Air Cadets will continue, as in the past, to prepare young men for entry 
into the Regular and Auxiliary Forces or into civil aviation. 

The Department of National Defence for Air will also employ a number of 
civilians. These employees on Mar. 31, 1946, numbered 5,936. 


It is estimated that the cost of the Regular Force will be $55,650,000 per 
annum, of the Auxiliary Force $3,000,000 and of the Reserve about $500,000. The 
annual total for the R.C.A.F. will therefore be $59,150,000. 


The Air Force is at present administered from Ottawa, Ont. Under the 
Minister of National Defence for Air are a Deputy Minister, the Chief of the 
Air Staff and four other members of the Air Council. Under the direction of Air 
Force Headquarters are five geographical commands. These commands on Mar. 31, 
1946, were: No. 1 Air Command (Trenton); No. 2 Air Command (Winnipeg); 
Eastern Air Command (Halifax); Western Air Command (Vancouver); and North 
West Air Command (Edmonton). Maintenance Command (Uplands), created 
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in August, 1945, directs and co-ordinates supply, equipment, aeronautical and 
construction engineering and aeronautical inspection services throughout the Air 
Force. Besides these, other higher formations were: No. 9 Transport Group 
(Rockcliffe); R.C.A.F. Overseas Headquarters (London, England); Air Member 
Canadian Joint Staff (Washington, D.C.); and the Air Attachés (Washington, 
D.C., and Paris, France). ; 

The R.C.A.F., on Mar. 31, 1946, had five squadrons with ancillary units and 
9,025 officers and other ranks still overseas. The grand total effective strength on 
the same date was 37,272, including civilians. 


The R.C.A.F. maintains a Staff College at Toronto, Ont., where senior officers 
are trained for command and staff positions. At the School of Aviation Medicine, 
Toronto, Ont., there are facilities for consultant and specialist officers, laboratories 
for nutritional activities in relation to messing, a statistical section, well-equipped 
laboratories, a human centrifuge, a cold low-pressure chamber and a tropical room. 


In aircrew training the tendency towards a high degree of specialization de- 
veloped during the War has already shown signs of diminishing, it being considered 
advisable that each member of a crew should know as much as possible about the 
duties of the others. The same tiend is noticeable in groundcrew training. In 
co-operation with the Navy and Army, the R.C.A.F. has standardized many trades 
and the same names for the same trades are being used throughout the three Services. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN — A SUMMARY 
OF THE R.C.A.F.’S MAJOR ROLE IN THE WAR OF 1989-45 


Historical Sketch 


The battle of Waterloo, it has been said, was won on the playing fields of Eton. 
The historian of the War of 1939-45 may, with some justification, record that 
the air battle of Europe was won.on the flying fields of Canada. This story can 
now be told in the proper perspective. For five years the Dominion was a great 
aerodrome where, in the schools of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
over 130,000 aircrew were trained for service with the Royal Air Force, the Royal 
Australian Air Force, the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force. 

The Plan had its inception in an Agreement signed Dec. 17, 1939, at Ottawa, 
by representatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. The Government of Canada was designated as administrator 
of a co-operative air-training scheme capable of producing, when fully developed, 
520 pilots with elementary training, 544 pilots with service training, 340 observers 
and 580 wireless operator-air gunners every four weeks. To meet this objective 
3 Initial Training Schools were to be established, 13 Elementary Flying Training 
Schools, 16 Service Flying Training Schools, 10 Air Observer Schools, 10 Bombing 
and Gunnery Schools, 2 Air Navigation Schools and 4 Wireless Schools. In addition 
there were to be schools for the training of the necessary staff, and appropriate 
command, recruiting and maintenance organizations, embracing schools for air 
armament, aeronautical engineering, administration, equipment and accounts, 
flying instructors and technical training, as well as recruit, repair and equipment 
depots and a record office—a grand total of 74 units. The first three flying schools 
were to open in May, 1940, and all were to be in operation by the end of April, 1942. 


The task thus entrusted to the Royal Canadian Air Force, which became the 
general manager of the Plan, was,a tremendous undertaking. When the War began 
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the R.C.A.F., numbering about 4,000 officers and men, was called upon to produce 
almost five times that many fully trained aircrew annually. Undaunted by the 
magnitude of the task the Force, ably, assisted by civilian flying clubs throughout 
the Dominion, set to work: the first schools opened on schedule and all units of the 
original program (with the exception of three Bombing and Gunnery Schools) 
were in operation by the end of September, 1941, seven months ahead of schedule. 
Further, 8 Elementary Flying Training Schools had been established in addition to 
the 13 originally planned. 

Between May, 1940, and September, 1941, the Plan had to face a crisis upon 
- which its whole fate depended. France fell, and Britain stood alone in the breach, 
with the massed strength of Nazidom only 27 miles across the Channel. There 
was a strong temptation to scrap the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
and hurry every available pilot and aircraft to meet the threatened invasion. The 
Plan required time for development, time to make its effect felt in the field of battle. 
Many feared, in the spring and summer of 1940, that there was no time to spare. 
Fortunately, the long-range view prevailed, the Plan was continued—and history 
has recorded the verdict. 

The original partnership was to remain in force until Mar. 31, 1943, but before 
that date a new Agreement was signed at Ottawa, on June 5, 1942, to continue until 
Mar. 31, 1945. ‘The number of training units was increased from 58 to 67 (including 
21 double schools) with 10 additional specialist schools. The following statement 
compares the two programs :— 


1939 1942 
Plan Plan 
TRAINING UNnits— 
Initial Training Schools (1.T.S.).......... 3 7 
Elementary Flying Training Schools 
ES RSS VRE thre eal ti as a oS ae Oe 2 13 16 (12 were to be double 
schools) 
Service Flying Training Schools (S.F.T.S.) 16 20 
Air Observer Schools (A.O.S.) and Air 
Navigation Schools (A.N.S.)........... 12 10 (9 were to be double 
schools) 
Bombing and Gunnery Schools (B. and G.S.) 10 10 
Mvareless Pchools (abe. oi eaigiok ve lgscee a5 4 4 
Torans, TRAINING UNITS. ....000....3. 58 67 


SPECIALIST SCHOOLS— 
General Reconnaissance School (G.R.S.).. 
Operational Training Units (O.T.U.)...... 
Flying Instructors’ Schools............... 
G@aniral Piying School: c, Penns. 3 cewess 
S.B.A. and Link Trainer School........... 


kee Ne al 
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Further details concerning the personnel of these schools are given at pp. 1096-1098. 


In addition, the R.C.A.F. was given the administration of 27 R.A.F. units (6 
E.F.T.S., 10 8.F.T.S., 3 A.N.S., 1 B. and G.S., 1 G.R.S., 4:0.T.U., 1 Radio School 
and 1 Personnel Depot) which that Force had transferred to or established in Canada. 
_ The Plan reached its peak at the close of 1943 with 73 B.C.A.¥.P. and 24 R.A.F. 

flying schools in operation, complemented by 184 ancillary units. Early in the 
following year, by the Power-Balfour Agreement of February, 1944, it was arranged, 
in view of the large reserve of aircrew already trained or under instruction, to begin 
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gradual reduction of pupil intake and schools. In October, 1944, the closing of 
schools was accelerated so that the Plan might terminate, as scheduled, on Mar. 31, 
1945. By the close of 1944 the number of B.C.A.T.P. schools had been reduced to 
50 and those of the R.A.F. to 2; schools and units remaining on Mar. 31, 1945, 
were absorbed by the R.C.A.F. During the five years that the Plan was in operation 
approximately 360 schools and ancillary units had been established on 231 sites. 
From these schools had come 131,553 aircrew graduates to take their places in the 
R.A.F., the R.A.A.F., the R.C.A.F., and the R.N.Z.A.F. Thirty-eight out of every 
100 graduates were pilots (49,808); 23 navigators, including navigators ‘‘B” and 
“Ww (29,963); 12 air bombers (15,673); 14 wireless operator-air gunners (18,496); 
12 air gunners (15,700 including 704 naval air gunners); and the hundredth was a 
flight engineer (1,918). The R.C.A.F.’s contribution was the largest, representing 
55-4 p.c. (72,835) of the total; the R.A.F. provided 32 p.c. (42,110), the R.A.A.F. 
7-3 p.c. (9,606), and the R.N.Z.A.F. 5-3 p.c. (7,002). 


Behind these simple statistics lies a story of achievement unparalleled in _ 
Canadian history—a story written not only by instructors and pupils whose yellow- 
painted trainers were so familiar a sight in Canadian skies, but written also by 
service and civilian personnel working in offices and factories, doing all the tasks 
necessary to convert blue-prints into flying schools, get aircraft into the air and keep 
them flying. 


Details of the Main Plan 

Construction Engineering Program.—The initial burden of putting the 
B.C.A.T.P. into operation fell most heavily upon the Construction Engineering and 
Equipment Divisions of the R.C.A.F. Before pupils could begin training it was 
necessary to select sites, erect hangars and barracks, prepare runways and roads, 
and procure aircraft, engines, trucks, clothing, and all the other necessary supplies. 


The small Construction Engineering Section of 1939 was expanded by recruiting 
engineers, designers and draftsmen from civilian life, and invaluable assistance 
was given by R.A.F. specialist officers who came to Canada early in 1940. When 
the Plan was initiated no standard design existed for hangars, accommodation 
buildings, mess halls and other structures. Plans for these and other buildings, 
which became necessary as technical training equipment was perfected (e.g., turret- 
training buildings), were developed chiefly at Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa, 
where 30,000 sketch plans and drawings were prepared and approximately 1,500,000 
blue-prints issued. 


The first contract was awarded in February, 1940; by the late summer of that 
year over 500 had been signed, involving expenditures totalling about $60,000,000. 
The peak was reached in 1942 when 1,000 contracts were awarded for an aggregate 
expenditure of $80,000,000. Thereafter the number decreased sharply until, in the 
last year of the Plan’s operation, there were slightly more than 100 contracts for about 
$4,000,000. Contracts ranged from large double-size flying schools to relatively 
small relief fields, and covered the construction of buildings of all types, the installa- 
tion of water, electrical, heating and sewage systems, and the laying of railway spurs, 
runways, roads, parade grounds and footpaths. 


Pre-war airfields served as a starting point for flying training, but it was neces- 
sary to enlarge them and construct many new ones and the required satellites. 
The Department of Transport undertook the construction and extension of runways 
and laid 35,000,000 square yards of asphalt or concrete, the equivalent of a 20-foot 
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highway extending 2,700 miles—or from Ottawa to Vancouver. The Canadian 
climate with its extremes of heat and cold presented a major problem in airfield , 
maintenance. ‘To ensure continuous 24-hour flying serviceability during the winter, 
special snow-handling equipment was devised and definite programs of snow com- 
paction, removal, or a combination of the two, were organized. 


Approximately 7,000 hangars, accommodation buildings and drill halls were 
designed and constructed, with all the requisite heat, water.and sewage facilities, 
including central boiler stations, individual hot-air heaters, water-pumping stations, 
storage reservoirs and tanks, sewage treatment plants, and gasoline and oil storage 
tanks. On many sites it was also necessary to design an electric power system, using 
diesel, steam or gasoline generator plants. The strain that this program, which 
coincided with large-scale projects on behalf of the other Services, placed upon the 
manufacturing facilities of Canada often necessitated control and restriction of ma- 
terial. Frequently improvisation was necessary, especially in the early days of 
mushroom growth when, in many instances, “‘more ingenuity than engineering skill’’ 
was required from the mechanical and electrical engineering staff. Despite this, 
a high standard was set and maintained. 


Equipment.—In problems of supply, as in those of construction engineering, 
the success of the B.C.A.T.P. owed much to the help received from qualified equip- 
ment officers of the R.A.F. who, in the early days of the Plan, occupied key positions 
at Air Force and Command Headquarters. The R.C.A.F. had few qualified equip- 
ment officers available at the outbreak of war and, until these could be reinforced 
by men with industrial experience drawn from civil life, the assistance received from 
the Air Ministry was invaluable. 


The task of equipping the vast B.C.A.T.P. organization—tremendous even 
under normal conditions—was greatly complicated in the summer of 1940, when 
development was getting into its stride, by the inability of the United Kingdom to 
provide aircraft, engines and other material, which it had originally agreed to supply 
as its contribution to the cost of the Plan. Even when the menace of invasion had 
receded, the submarine campaign in the Atlantic at times made the flow of supplies 
from the United Kingdom uncertain. Spares for Battle and Anson aircraft and for 
Cheetah and Merlin engines were in especially short supply and for a time the training 
program suffered. 


A further complication, when the Plan began, was the shortage or complete 
lack in Canada of every considerable item from complete aircraft down to the 
smallest detail of personal equipment. For example, the R.C.A.F. in September, 
1939, had only 191 airframes and 267 engines suitable for training and many of these 
were obsolescent. Since much of the equipment necessary for the Plan had to be 
obtained from British and United States sources, R.C.A.F. liaison offices were 
established in the United Kingdom and the United States to handle supply matters 
and facilitate deliveries. 


Through the Department of Munitions and Supply the manufacture in Canada 
of all possible types of equipment was undertaken with such energy and vigour 
that in the case of certain items, e.g., aircraft instruments and electrical equipment, 
production exceeded Canadian requirements and it was possible to provide quantities 
for the United Kingdom. } 


Plan requirements reached a peak in 1943 and then reduction began, presenting 
problems almost as complex as the earlier days of expansion. Future requirements 
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had to be calculated carefully and surplus stocks disposed of. Aircraft and engines 
retained for future needs were placed in stored reserve, while surplus stocks were 
allotted to special storage for disposal by the War Assets Corporation. 


Aeronautical Engineering.—In September, 1939, the R.C.A.F. had only 
24 aeronautical engineering officers and about 1,000 technical non-commissioned 
officers and skilled tradesmen. ‘These were augmented by 12 experienced R.A.F. 
officers and a considerable number of professional engineers and technicians re- 
eruited from civilian life. Upon these men fell the initial burden of getting the Plan 
airborne and maintaining the aircraft in serviceable condition, despite lack of spare 
parts, tools, and ground equipment. . 

The spare parts situation became critical in the late summer of 1940 when the 
Luftwaffe ‘blitzed’ Britain’s industrial centres, and U-boats began to prey upon 
Atlantic convoys. Steps were taken to start manufacture of tools and spare parts 
in Canada, but in the interval, before these supplies came into production, engineering 
officers were forced to use many ingenious devices to maintain aircraft serviceability. 
Fortunately their initiative and resourcefulness did not fail. , 


In 1943, the peak year of the Plan, aircraft flew 7,000,000 hours, setting a record 
of 677,000 hours in the month of July. Despite the pressure which was placed upon 
the maintenance staffs, immediate aircraft serviceability averaged 77 p.c. throughout 
the year. For 48-hour serviceability the annual average was over 86 p.c. In | 
1944, when the situation had eased with gradual reduction of the Plan, service- _ 
ability figures continued their steady rise to an average of 87 p.c. in the fourth 
quarter of the year. . 

The Battle aircraft used in B. and G. Schools in the early period of the 
B.C.A.T.P. presented many maintenance problems to the engineering staffs, as 
did the conversion of Bolingbroke aircraft for gunnery training purposes. Other | 
difficulties were encountered with the Cornell and its Ranger engine. Coupé tops, 
cockpit heating, blind-flying instruments and night-flying equipment had to be 
engineered, and the engine modified to remove certain faults. ? 

To facilitate rapid production of aircraft in Canada, the design and development 
engineers of the R.C.A.F. re-designed equipment to suit local manufacturing facilities. 
For example, five types of the Anson Twin-Engined Trainer were developed for 
different engines and to incorporate various modifications. 


All types of aircraft had to be adapted for operation in Canadian winter weather. — 
Considerable investigation and development were necessary for each individual type, — 
to devise oil dilution, cabin heating, and carburettor, windscreen and propeller — 
de-icing equipment. 

Other problems claiming the attention of the aeronautical engineers, in colla- — 
boration with manufacturers, were the development of compressed-wood propeller 
blades, the Hoover controllable-pitch hub, porous chrome plating for worn cylinder — 
barrels, centrifugally cast cylinders, and rubber subtsitutes, such as synthetic 
aircraft tires, fuel lines and electrical cable. R.C.A.F. engineers also designed a — 
cartridge type of practice bomb, cheaper and technically better than the acid-filled © 
model. 

R.C.A.F. repair depots played an important part in the Plan in salvaging 
aircraft. In 1943 about 990 damaged aircraft were salvaged, many from isolated 
locations. Repair and overhaul was done by civilian contractors with the repair 
depots assisting when the demand exceeded their capacity. When the Plan began, ~ 
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facilities for airframe and engine overhaul in Canada were virtually negligible; by 
1943, however, there were 147 civilian contractors handling $188,000,000 worth of 
work. 


Personnel.—The first need in personnel was for flying instructors and ground 
staff to man the schools as they were opened. Canadian ‘bush’ pilots and United 
States commercial pilots supplied a nucleus of instructors, while veterans of 1914-18 
filled many of the administrative posts. The R.A.F. also provided over 250 per- 
sonnel for staff positions in the first months of 1940. Further expansion in staff 
was met largely by graduates from Plan schools who were trained as instructors 
‘and retained for duty in Canada. This policy was followed by all four partners 
in agreed proportions. Staff strength reached a peak in December, 1943, when 
104,113 service and civilian personnel were employed. When the Plan terminated 
over 66,000 were on the staff. Members of the Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F., 
which was organized in the summer of 1941 and enrolled almost 17,000 recruits, 
played an active and important part in the expansion and success of the Plan. 


In the original agreement of December, 1939, it was stipulated that the United 
. Kingdom would provide up to 10 p.c. of the pupil intake necessary to produce the 
required number of aircrew graduates; Canada would supply about 70 p.c., Australia 
- 10-12 p.c. and New Zealand 6-10 p.c. In the revised Agreement of 1942 the United 
Kingdom undertook to send not less than 40 p.c. of the pupils required to fill the 
courses. So far as Canada was concerned there was no shortage of aircrew recruits 
except in the summer of 1943. Indeed at times the rush of recruits was so great 
that surplus applicants, beyond the capacity of the Plan to accept for immediate 
training, were assigned to guard duty until required. In February, 1941, the policy 
was adopted of placing surplus recruits on leave without pay, to be recalled when 
needed. 

Through the Air Cadet League of Canada and the War Emergency Training 
Program potential aircrew and ground crew were given preliminary training under 
R.C.A.F. direction. 


Exhaustion of the pool of aircrew reserve in the summer of 19438 was relieved 
by acceleration of pre-aircrew training courses, a program of co-operative recruiting 
with the Army, and remusterings from ground to aircrew. An adequate supply of 
trainees was then available until early in 1944, when, with the reduction of the Plan, 
quotas were lowered, and finally, in June 1944, enlistments were suspended. A 
surplus of trained pilots necessitated some re-allocation of personnel under instruc- 
tion. Approximately 4,200 R.C.A.F. pre-aircrew personnel were discharged for 
transfer to the Army, and over 10,000 graduates surplus to immediate needs were 
transferred to the Reserve, subject to recall as required. By Nov. 6, 1944, all 
untrained aircrew had been posted to courses to be graduated before Mar. 31, 1945. 


The total number of R.C.A.F. intake for Plan schools was 103,000 (enlistments 
and remusters) of whom 91,113 began training. The three overseas partners main- 
tained a steady flow of aircrew to Canada except for a short period immediately 
following the outbreak of war with Japan in December, 1941. The total number 
of trainees from all four partners (excluding those who entered too late to complete 
their courses by Mar. 31, 1945) was 157,614. Of these, 26,061 failed to graduate 
for one reason or another. Pupils who failed in their courses were carefully re- 
examined for remustering to another aircrew trade. More than 50 p.c. of the failures 
were thus salvaged by reselection boards and resumed training in another aircrew 
category. 
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AIRCREW INTAKE FOR THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN 


Service Trainees Graduated Casualties 
BCPA Be oe Rae AU ree ae Se aig speeeee aster Ryan 91, 4135 72,835 469 
PRA Ae ct calcd ate os fate ohe a's chai SAE a laa Creag a 48,576 42,110 291 
FA Asien tia oe Sale sn tater elena ae Oot Bt 10, 350 9, 606 65 
1g NS Fr Aa SN EE, Peace Me Ae aes tg Pie 7,575 7,002 31 
157,614 131, 553 856 


One significant development of the Plan was the introduction in October, 1941, 
of scientific tests to determine “ability to learn’’ of aircrew applicants, rather than, 
as previously, to judge them by formal educational standards. Selection of trainees 
was further modified a year later by making the classification into specific categories 
at Manning Depots instead of on enlistment. In 1943, use of the visual Link 
Trainer was adopted as an aid in the primary classification of trainees at the Depots. 
Recruits provisionally selected for pilot, navigator or bomber were then sent to 
Initial Training Schools before final selection for one of these trades. 


Mention should be made of the contribution to the success of the B.C.A.T.P. 
of the medical service of the R.C.A.F., especially in the study of nutrition, medical 
selection, treatment of mental and physical stress and fatigue. In specialized 
medical research units the Franks flying suit and other aids to high-speed flying 
were developed. 


Training.—The original Plan provided for the training of three categories of 
airerew—pilot, observer, and wireless operator-air gunner. Pilots, after a pre- 
liminary course at an Initial Training School, received ab initio instruction at 
Elementary Flying Training Schools which were operated, under direct R.C.A.F. 
supervision, by civilian flying clubs. The R.C.A.F. provided the airfields, buildings 
and aircraft, while the clubs supplied instructors (many of whom were graduates of 
the B.C.A.T.P. on leave without pay from the R.C.A.F.), mechanics and maintenance 
staff. The first intake of pilot trainees entered No. 1 I.T.S. on Apr. 29, 1940— 
zero day—and passed thence to an E.F.T.S. for an 8-week course on light aireraft. 
Throughout the lifetime of the Plan the basic E.F.T.S. syllabus underwent relatively 
little change, except for an extension of the course to 10 weeks to allow more Link 
instruction, the introduction of night flying, and an increase of flying time from 
50 to 60 hours. 


On completion of the Elementary Flying Training School stage the trainee 
proceeded to a Service Flying Training School for instruction on heavier single- 
engined or twin-engined aircraft. At first the course was 12 weeks, providing at least 
100 hours flying, 10 hours Link, and 235 hours ground instruction. The urgent need 
for pilots late in 1940 caused a temporary reduction in the course to 10 weeks, but 
thereafter the course was progressively lengthened from 12 to 20 weeks, and eventu- 
ally in June 1944, when there was a surplus of pilots overseas, to 28 weeks. With the 
extension of the course, greater emphasis was placed upon navigation, Link training, 
instrument flying and night flying. New subjects, such as aircraft recognition, night 
cross-country exercises, bombing and gunnery and beam approach training, were 
added to the syllabus. A total of 49,808 pilots were graduated from the B.C.A.T.P., 
including 25,747 R.C.A.F., 17,796 R.A.F. (of whom 2,629 were Fleet Air Arm), 
4,045 R.A.A.F. and 2,220 R.N.Z.A.F. 
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The Air Observer Schools, like the E.F.T.S., were operated by civilian companies 
under R.C.A.F. supervision. The first school opened on May 27, 1940, with a 12- 
week course devoted largely to dead reckoning navigation and map reading. The 
trainees then went to a B. and G.S., the first of which commenced on Aug. 19, 1940, 
for a 6-week course, followed by a special 4-week course in astro-navigation at the 
Central Navigation School. 

In March, 1942, the original category of air observer was abolished and replaced 
by four new types—navigator, navigator “B”, navigator ‘“‘W” and air bomber. 
Each of the three types of navigator received the same standardized training. The 
navigator trainee began with a 10-week course at an I.T.S. (in contrast to the ob- 
server’s 4-week course) and then went to an A.O.S. for 18 (later 20) weeks, during 
which he received 98 hours flying time in addition to training on synthetic devices 
and the astro course formerly given at the C.N.S. 

Since the navigator ““B’’ combined bomb aiming with his navigation duties, he 
was given a 6 (later 8). week course at a B. and G.S. between the I.T.S. and A.O.S. 
stages. In February, 1944, the gunnery instruction at B. and G.S. was discontinued. 
Navigators “B’’ were chiefly used in Coastal Command and the trainees received 
a 6-week general reconnaissance course before going to an O.T.U. 


The navigator ‘‘W” served as wireless operator as well as navigator and, in 
addition to the usual navigation course, received special signals training. Courses 
for navigator ““‘W”’ began in the autumn of 1943 and, until December of that year, 
were filled with R.A.F. pupils. When R.C.A.F. navigators ‘“‘W” were trained the 
pupils were selected from the best wireless operator-air gunners graduating from 
Wireless Schools. 

Training of air bombers began in August, 1942. The trainee’s duties were varied; 
in addition to bombing he had to have some knowledge of navigation, gunnery, and 
piloting. After the usual 10-week course at I.T.S., the air bomber trainee went to 
B. and GS. for a course which was initially 8, then 12, and finally 10 weeks. This 
was followed by a 6 (later 10) week course at an A.O.S., making a total instruction 
period of 30 weeks. 

The output of navigators and air bombers was as follows:— 


Class PCAE. R.A.F. ROA AL, RIN .Z AF: Total 

EN epV Era LOL uae creda earstosa 7,280 6, 922 944 724 15, 870 
Navigator B!..........6.. 5, 154 3,113 699 829 9,795 
Wavigator W.....5 6.+.2... BO? 2) as 8 GAT Nil 30 4,298 
Air Bomber. ...\.5) 0.5 < 6, 659 7,581 799 634 15, 673 
19,514 21, 463 2,442 2,217 45, 636 


1 Including air observers. 


The wireless operator-air gunner trainee entered directly at Wireless School 
where, during an 18-week course, elementary ground armament training was given. 
Operational requirements led to a lengthening of the course from the original 18-week 
term to 28 weeks by 1942. At the same time the second stage of training at a 
B. and G.S. was extended from 4 to 6 weeks. ‘The number of rounds fired in air 
exercises was trebled, from 1,800 in 1941 to 5,400 in 1944. 

In the early period the training was of necessity crude, as only obsolete types of 
machine-guns were available and air exercises had to be carried out on Fairey 
Battle aircraft which were not fitted with turrets. In 1941 a few Bristol, Boulton 
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Paul and Fraser-Nash turrets were obtained from Great Britain and in the following 
year Bolingbroke aircraft began to replace the outmoded Battles. Of the 18,496 
W.O.A.G. trained by the B.C.A.T.P. over two-thirds (12,744) were R.C.A.F.; 
the R.A.A.F. provided 2,875, the R.N.Z.A.F. 2,122 and the R.A.F. 755. At the 
request of the Admiralty 704 telegraphist-air gunners, or naval-air gunners, were 
trained at B.C.A.T.P. schools in 1943-45 for the Fleet Air Arm. 
| Originally W.O.A.G. trainees who failed the wireless course were remustered 
as air gunners and given a 4-week gunnery course at B. andG.S. Eventually, how- 
ever, the demand for air gunners in heavy bombers led to the establishment in 1942, 
of a special syllabus for air gunners covering a period of 12 weeks, equally divided 
between ground instruction and air firing. Of the 14,996 trainees graduated as air 
gunners, over 86 p.c. (12,917) were R.C.A.F., 9 p.c. (1,392) R.A.F., and the remainder 
R.A.A.F. (244) and R.N.Z.A.F. (4438). 

In November, 1948, training of flight engineers was introduced to meet another 
need in heavy-bomber expansion. ‘The original course of 23 weeks was extended in 
July, 1944, by a 7-week type training syllabus, which previously had been given to 
trainees on arrival in the United Kingdom. The Air Ministry provided two four- 
engined aircraft for this purpose. All the 1,913 flight engineers, graduated from the 
Plan were R.C.A.F. 

In addition to the courses outlined, operational training was also provided in 
Canada on six different types—single-engine fighter, twin-engine fighter bomber, 
medium bomber, heavy bomber, flying boat, and medium range transport. Courses 
varied from 8 to 14 weeks according to type. Between July 1, 1942, and Mar. 31, 
1945, Canadian Operational Training Units and General Reconnaissance Schools 
graduated 22,431 aircrew, including 1,682 matched crews graduated during the last 
year of the Plan. 


SUMMARY OF AIRCREW GRADUATION OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AIR 
TRAINING PLAN 


eC oA. R.A.F. BRAGA EIEN AAG Ge BOLALS, 

P.C P.C Re P P.C 

Trade No No of No of No of No Gre ad 
Trade Trade Trade Trade ¢ 
Total 
OG rete asics airs ee 25,747 51-7 17,796 35-7 4,045 8-1 2,220 4-5 49,808 37-9 
INeivigabObes botereic Skee oe ke ee 5, 1542 52-62 66, ida: oles 699 7-1 829 8-5 9,795 7-4 
INaiwagatorts We tile acne esas metas 421 9-8 3,847 89-5 Nil ~ 30 0-7 4,298 3:3 
INA VACALOL Sok ited th oe aleiren 7,280 45-9 6,922 43-6 944 5-9 724 4-6 15,870 12-1 
AQTRIBOMIDOr Sk coe eee ene 6,659 42-5 7,581 48-4 799 Doe 634 4-0 15,673 11-9 
Wireless operator-air gunner..... 12,744 68-9 755 4-1 (2,875 15-5 2,122> 11-6 - 18,496. 14-1 
Navalair @unner'..: ois oo een Nil -. 704 100-0 Nil - Nil ~ 704 0:5 
Jalstioifig bho a\S} OSS 5S ARE ERP eee ad ee roee 12,917 86-1 1,392 9-3 244 1-6 443 3-0 14,996 11-4 
Highs ENFINCEE we a. < ccer ee een ,913 100-0 Nil - Nil - Nil - 1, 913 1-4 
TorTaALS AND PERCENTAGE OF 

(GROUPS aces cee ee 72,835 55-4 42,110 32-0 9,606 7-3 7,002 5-3 131,553 100-0 


Accident Investigation and Prevention.—On Mar. 1, 1942, an Accidents 
Investigation Branch was established at Air Force Headquarters to analyse 
systematically all training accidents and apply the accumulated information to the 
prevention of accidents. Under the Chief Inspector of Accidents there were specially 
qualified aeronautical engineers (Inspectors of Accidents), with investigating officers 
at Command Headquarters. The work of the Branch resulted in a steady decrease 
in the accident rate. Its research into the causes of accidents led to modifications 
in flying regulations and training methods and in aircraft design and equipment. _ 


ee ee eee See ee ee eee 
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The number of accidents per 1,000 hours flown decreased steadily from 1-363 
in 1940-41 to 0-523 in 1944-45, while the number of ‘hours flown per accident rose 
from 733 to 1,908, an increase of over 150 p.c. The fatal accident rate per 1,000 
hours flown declined from 0-089 to 0-044 during the same period, while hours flown 
per fatal accident were doubled, from 11,156 to 22,388. 


Statistics reveal several interesting points. Landing and taxiing accidents 
constituted, in each year except 1940, more than one-half the total number of 
accidents. Accidents in flight varied from 56-9 p.c. (1940) to 24-2 p.c. (1948). 
Trained pilots were involved in more than one-half of the flying accidents. 


O.T.U. showed the highest ratio of accidents per 1,000 hours flown, with S.F.T.S. 
second, and E.F.T.S. the lowest. This was true of fatal as well as of all types of 
accident. 


Concluding Note.—One unpremeditated result of the Plan was the promotion 
of better understanding between the peoples of Canada and the other Common- 
wealth partners and United Nations whose personnel trained in Canada. Indicative 
of this understanding is the fact that over 3,750 Canadian girls married men of the 

R.A.F., R.A.A.F., R.N.Z.A.F. or other air forces stationed in the Dominion. 


During the European phase of the War of 1939-45, four members of the 
R.C.A.F. won the George Cross for heroism and gallantry of the highest order. 
Two were trainees under instruction at B.C.A.T.P. schools in Canada. LAC 
Karl M. Gravell, a student W.O.A.G., despite burns and injuries to which he sub- 
sequently succumbed, courageously endeavoured to rescue his pilot instructor from 
the blazing wreckage of their crashed aircraft. LAC Kenneth G. Spooner, a student 
navigator, sacrificed his own life in order that other members of the crew might leave 
the aircraft by parachute as it fell out of control. It was the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to duty, so fully exemplified by these men, that brought the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan to a success far surpassing the dreams of its 
original planners and enabled it to play so vital a part in the defeat of Germany 
and Italy. 


Section 4.—The Director General of Defence Research 


More than any other factor, the War of 1939-45 demonstrated the decisive 
importance of the technical initiative. The evolution of new weapons and counter 
weapons was so rapid as constantly to affect strategy. This new factor of total war 
demanded a full mobilization of the scientific and industrial resources of the nation 
and resulted in Canada making a substantial contribution to the Allied cause in 
research, development and production of weapons as well as in manpower and 
ordinary economic factors. It became apparent that research and development of 
new weapons should be one of the fundamental principles of future defence policy to 
ensure optimum economy and co-operative effort between the research activities 
of industry and of the Armed Services. 


To provide for this principle, the Government appointed, in December, 1945, 
a Director General of Defence Research whose primary function is to co-ordinate 
the research and development activities of the Navy, Army and Air Force and to 
provide a link between the Armed Services and the whole scientific community in 
Canada. A secondary but important object is to apply for the peaceful economic 
and industrial benefit of Canada the many technical achievements of wartime 


and futuré developments in defence science. 
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The position of the Director General of Defence Research is that of Executive 
Head of a sub-Department of National Defence corresponding in function and 
responsibility to the several Chiefs of Staff of the three Services. He is a member 
of the Defence Council and of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Under his direction 
is being created an organization which will provide for the application of new 
scientific and engineering knowledge to defence planning, organization, training 
and armament. | 


The organization of the Director General of Defence Research constitutes a 
new scientific Service of Defence closely integrated with the sea, land and air forces 
at the point of policy and executive control. 


CHAPTER XXX.—JUDICIAL AND PENITENTIARY 
STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Pace 
Section 1. GenerRAL ANALYSES......... 1101 SEcTION 3. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY..... 1116 
SECTION 2. OFFENCES. OF ADULTS, aes 
ita eg he eo pea e ae aR 107 Section 4. Municrpau Ponice Statistics 1120 
Subsection 2. Convictions of Adults for 
Non-indictable Offences............ 1112 SECTION 5. PENITENTIARY STATISTICS.... 1121 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development of 
the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the jurisdiction 
of the various classes of judges and magistrates. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are summarized from the “Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences”, and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 156 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided by provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebee 
25, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. 


Section 1.—General Analyses 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 1107-1112), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws and other less serious crimes (see pp. 1112-11 16). Generally, 
' indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the accused is 
accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before a judge 
without the intervention of a jury, but in other cases the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act. The term “indictable” applies to offences of 
adults, similar offences committed by juveniles{ being termed “major” offences; 
what are termed non-indictable offences when committed by adults are referred to 
as “Minor”’ offences when committed by juveniles. 


During 1944, there were 479,351 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts 
as compared with 512,735 cases in 1943. Of this total 48,624 cases were of an 
indictable nature while 430,727 cases were non-indictable. The corresponding 
figures for 1943 were 47,420 indictable and 465,315 non-indictable cases. In the 
case of juvenile offenders (under 16 years of age) 11,554 young persons were brought 
before the courts, of whom 1,637 were dismissed or had their cases adjourned sine die. 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-ninth ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1944, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 


} The term “‘juvenile’’ is restricted to persons under 16 years of age. 
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Convictions for All Offences.—Total convictions in 1944 numbered 483,155, 
a decrease of 6-6 p.c. as compared with 1943. Of the total convictions, 9,917 
were cases in which juveniles were found guilty of major or minor offences, a decrease 
of 379 or 3-7 p.c. as compared with 1943. Ontario led the provinces in convictions 
per 100,000 population during 1944, the ratio being 5,599; Quebec was second and 
Manitoba third. | 


Adults.—Ontario led among the organized provinces in the rate of convictions 
for indictable offences, Alberta was second, British Columbia third, with Manitoba 
fourth. Ontario’s rate of 5,043 convictions for non-indictable offences per 100,000 
population was the highest with Quebec second and Manitoba third. 


Juveniles.—The ratios for juvenile crime are, of course, relatively small, but 
they are very important from a sociological standpoint. Prince Edward Island 
led in major offences per 100,000 population in 1944, and Ontario in minor offences. 


1.—Convictions per 100,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944 


Adult Convictions Juvenile Convictions Gis 

Province or Territory ran 
; Non- Total : : Total Total 

Indictable indictable} Adult Major Minor Juvenile 

Prince Edward Island........ 288 1,414 1,702 90 30 120 1, 822 
INOVALS COLLAR mite eerste etc 291 1,431 1,722 59 19 78 1,800 
New Brunswick............-- 284 2,063 2,347 79 24 103 2,450 
@UEDECHa ea cee as at lersles ote 297 4,188 4,485 35 30 65 4,550 
OntariOw Merb tei seman aoe. 444 5,048 5, 487 73 39 112 5,599 
Manito balance 6 nici ois iva 330 3,088 3,418 47 10 Dt 3.475 
Saskatchewan. 5..ccseece sees 245 921 1,166 42 8 50 1,216 
Pert amen tae Getaloe-cvee 387 1,461 1, 848 53 16 69 1,917 
British’ Columbia. acs... 367 2,346 Pape 51 shi 82 2,795 
bYakonsandeNi. Well csc cee aes 482 DAL 2,894 Nil Nil - 2,894 
Canada er roe 355 3,597 3,952 55 28 83 4,035 


Wartime Trends.—During the five-year period from Sept. 380, 1939, to Sept. 30, 
1944, convictions for all crime in Canada decreased from 484,328 to 483,155 or 0-2 
p.c. During a similar period of time preceding the War (1934-39) convictions 
increased 31-5 p.c., from 368,234 to 484,328. Thus the high rate of increase during 
the five years preceding the War has been changed to a small decrease during the 


five war years. While decreased rates of convictions during the war years have — 
occurred in adult crime, increased rates are shown for juvenile crime. Itis significant — 
that at no time since statistics of juvenile crime have been compiled separately — 


(1922) has any period shown such a marked acceleration as during the five war years, 
although an improvement shown in 1943 has been continued in 1944. 


The most significant figures in Table 2 are those of indictable offences per 
100,000 population. Indictable offences, which had decreased steadily from 
1939 to 1942, showed an increase in 1943 and a further small increase in 1944. 
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2.—Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), Classified by Indictable and 
Non-Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-44 


Norsz.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1930 will be found at pp. 1050-1051 of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Indictable Offences 
Offences Against— 
Other Non-indictable and Minor one 
Prop- | Prop- | Indict-| Indictable and Major Offences, Total and Gon 
The erty erty able Offences, Total and Ratios wietl 
Year | Per- with | without] Of- Ratios aces 
son Vio- Vio- | fences 
lence lence 
ail on ot 0 al 100.000 
fo) 100,00 fo) ; 
No. No. No. No. No. Of- Popu- No. Of---] Ponds No. 
fences | lation fences | lation 
1931 4,739 | 5,288 | 20,649 | 6,177 | 36,853 10-0 355 || 330, 235 90-0 | 3,183 || 367,088 
1932 4,323 5,194 | 19,902 7,060 | 36,479 10-9 347 || 300,176 89-1 2,857 336, 655 
1933 4,266 5,319 | 20,693 7,808 | 38,086 11-4 357 || 294, 982 88-6 2,762 333,068 
1934 3,815 | 5,310 | 20,255 | 7,657 | 37,037 10-6 342 || 331,197 89:4 | 38,060 | 368,234 
1935 4,233 5,178 | 20,774 8,860 | 39,045 9-7 357 || 364, 807 90-3 3,336 403 , 852 
1936 4,660 5,860 | 21,174 9,335 | 41,029 9-7 372 || 379,946 90-3 3,445 420,975 
1937 5,010 5,826 | 22,803 8,733 | 42,372 9-1 381 || 422,704 90-9 3,801 465,076 
1938 5,808 6,631 | 23,941 | 12,274 | 48 654 10-5 434 || 416,644 89-5 RA 465, 298 
1939 5, 668 7,354 | 25,628 | 14,475 | 53,125 11-0 469 || 431, 203 89-0 3,811 484, 328 
1940 5,476 6,677 | 23,644 | 16,224 | 52,021 10-2 456 || 459,242 89-8 4,020 511, 263 
1941 5,405 5,624 | 20,998 | 16,823 | 48,850 8-1 425 || 551, 662 91-9 4,794 600, 512 
1942 5,671 5,456 | 20,605 | 14,497 | 46,229 7-3 397 || 586, 202 92-7 5,030 632, 431 
1943...) 5,868 5,773 | 20,832 | 15,773 | 48,246 9-3 408 || 469,117 90-7 3,971 517, 363 
1944...] 5,764 7,030 | 21,160 | 15,086 49,040 10-1 410 || 434,115 89-9 3,625 483,155 


a a FAN ga 


Increases in the number of convictions in 1944 as compared with 1943 were 
shown in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba, ea British 
Columbia, and Yukon and the Northwest Territories. | 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-44 


SSsSSSoaSsSSSSSaSaSaSaSSSSS 


Province and Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions action ors 1, 745 1,609 tess 1,946 1, 827 1, 296 1,658 
Sentences— : 
Penitentiary. .a.essc esc 9 17 14 5 1 1 3 
Geolorne:. >. se eee 1, 658 1,457 1,379 1,766 1, 635 isp late: 1,516 
Reformatory............. 6 10 16 10 11 12 11 
HOGA DMAC tte yer eines Nil Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil Nil 
Other nes oce ae 72 125 124 163 180 168 128 
Nova Scotia— 
MOnViICtions. noes ee Os 8,208 9,447 11,024 12,314 12,385 11,070 11,017 
Sentences— 
PENTCCT GLIAL Vertes. «/sicle os vetece 202 205 165 126 134 147 204 
Gaolvor fine... 2... bec 7,190 8,482 9,959 11,107 11,149 9,970 9, 892 
Reformatory............ 83 89 101 121 DIDS 103 82 
WO Gathis ae fo kos Sea Nil Nil 1 1 Nil Nil Nil 
ORAS Oe Baan Pa Ae Oona 733 671 798 959 990 850 839 
New Brunswick— 
MOnVIEbIONS Aw. .os sone cs 6,468 ays 7,661 9,324 9,583 9,259 TE SIz 
Sentences— 
PONIGENTIALY: <6 ss s<nsle eats 70 151 74 115 | | 96 119 107 
Gaol or fine....... aeons 5, 403 5,559 6, 606 7,345 8, 649 8,308 10,524 
Reformatory.... nace 49 72 85 98 99 105 36 
AME Gites Meee He iily arn tiave'c 3 1 Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil 


BREE AG cc hie cis vite dws 943 754 896 1,766 737 |* 727 650 
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3. Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-44—concluded 


Province and Item 1938 
No. 
Quebec— 
Gonvichionset cstatese er 102,035 
Sentences— g 
Penitentiar View cence. Nein 825 
Gaolori fines. ceeees tec. 82,695 
Rreformatoryiaccercs «se « 315 
IDCAtI eee ate de Se eee D 
@ EMO Reich res fas eee seat ines 18,195 
Ontario— 
Convictions en Wi plains 258, 238 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary...) 0. 6.2: 1,146 
Gaeolorndney, 1 doe. ee 215,716 
FVCLOLIMALORV oo. aco dele cs bos 3,187 
Went hse mtn adarcecns 6 
Open hee o a Meee 38, 233 
Manitoba— 
WMGONVICHODS: oacsk aesion + 58 36, 023 
Sentences— 
PEHIGENLIATV: se see ee 380 
Gaoliontiness. 4 wick so 25, 584 
PElormatOLbyasasssiies see 76 
GA tHe een ete. ss ‘ 6 
Othercwere a eecaes 9,977 
Saskatchewan— 
CSGnVICtiONSac oe tae ee oom 9,909 
Sentences— 
PemibenviaLycas,c sence te 179 
GaoWornnereen anaes 8,455 
Reformatory.........--- 40 
ea ta cers aes ertecoeren Nil 
OCH er ieee ena als eso 
Alberta— 
WoOnVIChIONS d2.6s vesiindsees e 15,032 
Sentences— 
IPenitentiakyanune ose 356 
Gaolior finesse eases 12,194 
elOnmMatonyarss cr «sis 18 
PGA Claims eerie nF scale sf cuniae.s 
OUner ae e cee ste. bt 2,463 
British Columbia— 
Convictions eects is ase strc 27,510 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryes. sb. see <: 252 
Gaol orhine aye ee esr os 23,385 
Retormatary, 9:5. bs.0..6°- 245 
Dea Ti Meret dick note see J 
Ober Boerner ay. atte Sires 3, 627 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
@WOnvVictions pete tae tees 130 
Sentences— 
Penitentiar ver aeics tenes Nil 
Gaol-opt ine masse geese 113 
Retormatarye.saseawere: Nil 
Wen thieen ert nau Rien keh, ty 
Other: Peet ote eras 17 
Canada— 
Convictions. .............. 465,298 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary............ 3,419 
Gaol or fine............. 382,393 
Reformatory............ 3,969 
Death yw ss. fee oe 22 
Others ies hoe eee 715,495 


1939 1940 1941 

No. No. No. 
‘104,987 | 109,183 | 167,811 
903 908 597 
85,099 87,071 | 141,986 
401 508 598 
2 4 4 
18, 582 20, 692 24, 626 
270,328 | 287,656 | 308,202 
yt a26 1,359 871 
233,386 | 255,901 | 276,464 

3, 803 2,937 ‘ 

6 5 

31, 807 27,454 28,146 
35,015 34,714 35,670 
396 259 252 
24,144 24, 673 27,485 
105 108 104 
3 Nil 1 
10,367 9,674 7, 828 
11, 826 12, 403 13,921 
526 149 179 
9, 863 11, 004 12, 682 
47 62 65 

1 3 Nil 
1,389 1,185 995 
18,347 19, 682 19, 413 
312 415 287 
16,015 17,416 17,531 

1 1 

Nil Nil Nil 
2,019 1, 850 1, 586 
26,011 27,186 31, 662 
222 267 152 
21,922 23, 148 27,708 
85 114 } 206 
1 4 1 
3,781 3,653 3,595 
291 221 249 
Nil Nil 1 
192 202 Pat 

Nik Sa 
29 19 17 
484,328 | 511,263 | 600,512 
4,058 3,610 2,585 
406,119 | 437,359 | 524,305 

4,613 3,932 4 
14 17 13 
69,524 66,345 69,681 


1942 


No. 


209, 985 
563 
183, 297 
595 

2 

25, 528 


~ 804,704 
912 

269, 988 
2,550 


4 
31, 250 


35, 230 
216 
29,973 
83 


1 
4,957 


18,571 
196 

16, 434 
8 

2 
1,931 


28,310 


131 
24, 572 
145 


3 
3, 459 


208 


632,431 


2,021 
556,341 
3,695 
15 
69,859 


1943 
No. 


196, 290 


896 
163,790 
639 

2 

30, 963 


225, 184 
1,113 
193, 900 
2,974 


5 
27,192 


24,484 


14, 832 


161 
13,123 
14 

Nil 
1,534 


24,212 
167 
21,049 
63 

2 
2,931 


517,363 
2,891 
441,979 
4,015 


) 
68,469 


1944 


159, 239 
969 
135,314 
576 

1 
22,379 


221,979 
962 
192,944 
3,272 


8 
24,793 


25, 438 
194 
22,934 
108 


1 
2,901 


10,284 
73 
9, 484 
wily 
Nil 
670 
15, 679 
192 
14,078 
5 
3 
1,401 


26,053 
320 
22,096 
267 


2 
3,368 


483,156 
3.026 
418,566 
4,414 


15 
57,135 


| 
; 


—— = r= = 


a 
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Appeals.—In the calendar year 1944, 15-0 p.c. of the appeals in criminal or 
indictable cases resulted in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed 
in 61-9 p.c. of the cases, and new trials were directed in 6-7 p.c. In non-indictable 
cases, 61-0 p.c. of the appeals were dismissed. 


4.—Appeals, by Provinces, 1944 
. e6ue—egyel_0i0O0—0?—aSsoass@aoa<awnm@a=*nwanNeee—S SS eee 
Method of Disposal 


Appeals 
Province or Court Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts victions Dismissed Trial Other 


Quashed Directed 


INDICTABLE AND MAJOR CASES 


No No No No No 
Prince. Edward Island. >.<, 3. o.n2.c00% eo. 10 1 4 Nil 5 
NOVEISCObIAe tS alc ations te Soot 19 Nil 16 1 2 
Newubrunswack.eesece. cceina sist 7 oir 4 Nil 3 
LOHOD EC Ri, Sree ee ee gee, 48 7 38 if 2 
Onto See ase et he Oe ete ee 210 39 106 ) 56 
Manitoba ten ee tentanay Cll eee wink 38 2 33 1 2 
Pots Sh cfzt; eC OV 21.7231 PRUNE A oO ROUT Ga iN 16 1 8 5 2 
IDOE ue mile eG MM ike Coen 62 19 31 5 7 
Britishi@olim bias econ kh 105 9 79 11 6 
Supreme Court of Canada............... 4 Nil 2 2 Nil 
OURS ei eS one ees 519 78 321 35 85 
NON-INDICTABLE AND MINOR CASES 
No No No. No No 
Prince Hidward Island:..: 2: 0. .as%e6) 0. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
SNOVaeSCObi emi wee ts ean er be 50 21 22 1 6 
New Bruns wih?) i. chs. cnc ie eh eee 11 6 5 Nil Nil 
CHIDDEE es tae mete e y vteks.. tee SNEAK oo oeee 109 40 67 x 
Ontario me eee in eRe 158 46 99 as 13 
Manito bazar etc eer ian hoe Le 63 10 42 f 11 
Paskatenewan ee o8 sce rca eck a Rie 23 5 9 s 9 
PACs eee tee ck toe tS oleicee Oe) tetas 31 16 13 ss 2 
BritishtG@olinn biases +. rane Mes le 99 20 75 ss 4 
Potalsere osu sen ee 544 164 332 1 47 


Section 2.—Offences of Adults 


The statistics in Table 5 are comparable with those shown for juvenile offenders 
in Table 20. The separation between adult and juvenile offenders is available only 
for the years beginning with 1922, but totals of adult offences for the years 1931-39 
may be obtained by subtracting those of Table 20 from those of Table 2. 


Wartime Trends.—There was a decrease of 11-6 p.c. in the convictions 
for indictable offences during the period Sept. 30, 1939 to Sept. 30, 1944, as com- 
pared with a 51-8 p.c. increase during the five years (1934-39) preceding the War. 
“Forgery and offences against currency”, which had increased 208-1 p.e. during 
the five pre-war years, decreased 56-1 p.c. during the war years ; “Offences against 
property without violence’, which had increased 34-7 p.c. from 1934-39 showed a 
25:6 p.c. decrease during the war years; “Offences against property with violence” 
increased 45-0 p.c. in the five pre-war years, but showed a 13-9 p.c. decrease during 
the War; “Offences against the person” increased 52-7 p.c. in the five years preceding 
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the War and only 1-3 p.c. during the War, while ‘‘various unclassified offences” 
which had increased 79-2 p.c. from 1934-389 showed a much slower (14-3 p.c.) increase 
during the five war years. 


ADULT CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION 
i= (O) ies 


CONVICTIONS INDICTABLE AND NON-INDICTABLE OFFENCES [935-1944 
PER 


POPULATION 
o Seeker AM eee ie 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] (042 TG 1944 


5.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Non-Indictable Offences, by Class 
of Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-44 


Norr.—In this table ‘‘Offences against property without violence’’ includes Classes III and IV, and 
“Other’’ includes Classes V and VI of Table 9, pp. 1109-1110. 


NUMBERS 
Class of Offence 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the person.........:eccceceecers 5, 268 5, 142 5, 465 5,610 5,549 
Offences against property with violence.......... 5,416 4,217 3,920 4,223 5, ae 
Offences against property without violence....... 19,924 16, 584 15,551 16, 282 16, 745 
CCH EE eee cee ta fesate aatiehe ees arene 16,115 16,703 14,373 15, 637 14, 926 
Totals, Indictable Offences.................. 46,723 42,646 39,309 41,752 42,511 
Non-indictable Offences— 
Canibling Acts sper eee ncn urns scrote 16,318 30, 486 21,129 19,996 16, 288 
iq uorACts eee nee eee eae toe weed eee 12,946 15, 369 16,898 15,099 17, 093 
EL rahe. regulations.» seme eis oh bers a eckresi cel 311,678 | 369,234 | 399,957 | : 274,573 270,021 
Vagrancy and loose, idle and disorderly conduct.. 18, 602 16,912 14, 554 12,751 14, 083 
TD runkkennesssn caicte eee eae ee ole eae 387, 826 40,002 44,801 42,292 41,521 
Frequenting baw dys houses sce veces bis «ittels ic he 1,170 1, 208 1,192 852 634 
OED Ree Ace cee ee ete ata ole teas 57, 569 74,345 82, 833 99,752 71,092 
Totals, Non-Indictable Offences............ .| 456,109 | 547,556 | 581,364 | 465,315 430,727 


Grand Totals)... .c. siecle os 502,832 | 590,202 | 620,673 | 507,067 473,238 
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5.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Non-Indictable Offences, by Class 
of Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-44—concluded 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS AND PER 100,000 POPULATION 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Es@ iieeer ee.) eb er (he. C: jeteel| 12k Oe Per | P.C. Per 
of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000] of | 100,000! of | 100,000 
Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. {Total} Pop. |Total| Pop. 


Class of Offence 


Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the per- 
BOM eee csi ctu ids 1-0 46 | 0-9 45 | 0-9 CI ime ke 48} 1-2 46 
Offences against property 
with violence.......... 1-1 47 | 0-7 37 | 0-6 34] 0-8 36] 1-1 44 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 4-0 175 2-8 144 2°5 133 3-2 138 3:5 140 
HORE Mar ete caches peat Ts Oe 2 142 2-8 145 2°3 123 3-1 132 3°2 125 
Totals, Indictable Offences.| 9-3 410 | 7-2 371 6-3 337 | 8-2 354 | 9-0 355 


Non-indictable Offences— 


Gambling Acts.......... 3-2 143 |} 5-2 265 | 3-4 181 | 3-9 169 | 3-4 136 
Digquar Acts, access. 2-6 114] 2-6 13327, 145 | 3-0 128 | 3-6 143 
Traffic regulations........ 62-0 |, 2,789 |. 62-5 | 3,209 | 64-4] 8,432 | 54-2 |) 2,325 | 57-1 2,255 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, 

and disorderly conduct.| 3-7 164 | 2-9 147 | 2-4 125) 2p 108 | 3-0 118 
Drunkenness............. 7-5 332 | 6-8 348 | 7-2 385 | 8:3 358 | 8-8 347 
Frequenting bawdy 

IOUSEB Fhii's ic italojedasdre. a8 0-2 10} 0-2 10} 0-2 10} 0-2 TAS Ol 5 
MPO ED EIT ay se con the cos var 11-5 506 | 12-6 646 | 13-4 711 | 19-7 844 | 15-0 593 

Totals, Non-indictable 

Oflen ces ye ee isaac: 90-7 | 4,008 | 92-8] 4,758 | 93-7 | 4,989 | 91-8} 3,939 | 91-0 3,597 

Grand Totals........... 100-0 | 4,418 |100-0 | 5,129 |100-0 | 5,326 |100-0 | 4,293 |100-0 3,952 


Subsection 1.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years 
Table 6, along with the figures published in earlier editions of the Year Book (see 
headnote to table), provides the necessary background. 


During the period from 1900 to 1944 the number of crimes increased from 
5,768 to 42,511 or 637 p.c. The increase in the population during the same period 
was 126 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime rate was five times that of the 
population. 

Wartime Trends.—Convictions for indictable offences, which had increased 
by 51-8 p.c. from 1934 to 1939, decreased during the five war years despite increases 
from 1942 to 1943 and from 1943 to 1944. The 1944 total shows a decrease of 11-6 
p.c. from the 1939 total. 
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6.— Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1931-44 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30 at p. 908 of the 1942 
edition. 


Year | P.E.I| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1931 57 | 1,184 461 | 5,737 | 12,000 | 3,102 | 2,716 | 2,887 | 3,385 8 5 |} 31,542 
1932 78 | 1,072 514 | 7,086 | 12,428 | 2,982-| 1,893 | 2,241 | 3,072 6 11 |} 31,383 
1933 70 | 1,160 479 | 7,718 | 13,152 | 2,667 | 2,049 | 2,544 | 3,094 7 7) 32,942 
1934 88 992 525.| 7,687 | 11,761 | 2,571 | 2,396 | 2,708 | 2,946 3 7 || 31,684 
1935 59 | 1,002 576 | 9,354 | 12,653 | 2,382 | 1,976 | 2,424 | 3,088 3 14 || 33,531 
1936 75 | 1,147 744) 9,497 | 138,594 | 2,631 | 2,194 | 3,138 | 3,021 8 10 || 36,059 
1937 98} 1,081 759 | 7,781 | 14,569 | 2,839 | 3,083 | 3,589 | 3,331 8 10 || 37,148 
1938 225 | 1,269 912 | 10,277 | 17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 7 3 43,599 
1939 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 | 10,804 | 19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 7 24) 48,107 
1940 251 | 1,573 | 1,131 | 12,152 | 17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 | 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 || 46,723 
1941 207 | 1,675 | 1,185 | 11,514 | 15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 | 2,996 6 22 || 42,646 
LOA Qieeet 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 | 10,269 | 15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 3,193 | 2,792 5 26 || 39,309 
1943.05. 174 | 1,725 | 1,211 | 11,669 | 16,779 | 2,060 | 2,213 | 2,787 | 3,092 A a 41,752 
1 1 ; 


1944.... 262 | 1,782 1,310 10,386 | 17,613 | 2,420 | 2,074 | 3,164 | 3,418 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same period 
since an increasing number of persons tried for indictable offences have been con- 
victed for more than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple 
convictions is of value to students of sociology. 


7.—Persons Convicted of More than One Crime at the Time of Trial Compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Crime, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1940-44 


Persons Convicted of— 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

ey No. No. No. No. No. 
2) OAL CTL CESS NEM storms eee re tan. ct, CORES Eon Ree 2,652 1, 850 1,838 2,330 2,248 
3 eRe Geis PURGE Shek ame cngryaiee a Leen Ly 623 554 453 590 617 
4 AOS “A IEA pe et, AT se EL EE 2) RG enn ae erat MOEN Coe 289 235 222 249 261 
5 Ce Ai ROR abc ST, ots Stet diye RR GR OAS Rk ins PR od Gt 181 135 130 132 134 
6 SECO R A eCIBae dealt 2 LS De. 8 Ste ai ee Ny a aa eae 99 96 81 101 103 
if COE Ds URE eS LALOR, CO SON ee a 61 43 55 36 55 
8 ERRNO sh en DR Re Pes nee at i Siae le te 18 Ou 41 49 37 50 
9 6M 3 TUM ete e crs, icaaid Saar Pa og ae gS 27 31 26 19 22 
10 SON a Ris one oh hohe ZA ae) ee aa Ve es 27 20 22 16 20 
LT -FO820 OHENCES penn tector oe Ae ae oe ee 87 56 74 60 47 
ZIKO{eNCESSOWONER elo coe ois ee eRe ee 19 18 15 11 11 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Crime,.... 4,102 3,079 2,965 3,581 3,568 
Totals, Conwieted of One Crime. sree. eae 33, 879 32,692 29,340 31,019 31,716 
Grand “Totals... ee eee 37,981 35,771 32,305 34,600 35,284 


Acquittals in Relation to Convictions.—In 1944, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia 
~and the Territories show increases in the number of convictions for indictable 
offences as compared with 1943. The percentages of acquittals to convictions vary 
greatly as between provinces in different years. 
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8.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals of Adults Charged with 
Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-44 


1942 1943 1944 Percentages of Acquittals 


Con- Con- 
victions victions 


Province or Territory 


Charges Con- 1942 1943 1944 


Charges victions 


Charges 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Prince Edward Island. ,.. 226 205 184 174 275 262 9-3 5-4 4. 
Nova Scotia.............. 1,892 | 1,646 | 2,020] 1,725 | 2,129] 1,782] 13-0] 14-6 16- 
New Brunswick.......... 1,119 | 1,063 | 1,268] 1,211 | -1,361| 1,310 5-0 4-5 g: 
Onebor i ree. 11,167 | 10,269 | 12,581 | 11,669 | 11,468 | 10,386 8-0 7.2 9: 
Datiniinee nes ke kt 18,457 | 15,070 | 20,175 | 16,779 | 20,973 | 17,613 || 18-4] 16-8 16- 
Manitoba eh. lank 2,731 | 2,419 | 2,305] 2.060) 2.715 | 2.420]| 11-41 10-6 10- 
Saskatchewan............ 2,805 | 2,621 | -2,312 | 2,213 | 2,928 | 2,074 6-6 4.3 6- 
Alberta is toe Ske 3,721 | 3,193 | 3,057 | 2,787] 3,494 | 3,164] 14-2 8-8 9. 
British Columbia......... 3,130 | 2,792 | 3,475 | 3,092 | 3,882] 3,418] 10-8]. 11-0 12- 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 35 31 43 49 99. fo gah Te. 2:3 17. 

Canada............ 45,283 | 39,309 | 47,420 | 41,752 | 48,624 | 42,511 || 13-2] 12-0 12. 


so NorROCCORNWI 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—Convictions 
for 1944 were 1-82 p.c. higher than in 1948. Theft, assault, aggravated assault, 
burglary, robbery, receiving stolen goods, forgery and uttering, gambling and 
“keepers and inmates of bawdy houses”, accounted for the highest percentage 
of all indictable offences, but were leaders in the decline of indictable offences during 
the War. They were also leaders in the heavy increase of indictable crime during 
the five years preceding the War. Convictions for theft, which had shown a 21-4 
p.c. increase in the five pre-war years, decreased 22-0 p.c. during the five war years. 
Theft comprises over one-fourth of all indictable crime. 


9.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-44 


1942 1943 1944 
Class and Offence ic Gon: Gan: ; Bat 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 
No. No. _ No. No. No. No. 

Class I.— Offences Against the Person 

PAUPEMOOROM Te CAE Sos eK ce dcd aks ee. 21 11 18 13 42 30 
PACETA GIES anaes SMEs? OF ARI ee fae | eae 5, 440 4,301 5, 065 4,088 5,276 4,183 
Offences against females................ 800 540 1,183 902 1,097 795 
Manslaughter and murder............... 159 68 118 44 140 58 
Attempted murder; shooting and ; 

POUCA au eae tae Metres Sit 134 92 173 131 119 99 
Non-support, desertion... ...2..6.0..005: 412 325 439 298 410 200 
Other offences against the person........ 152 128 153 ~ 134 151 129 

Totals, Class I............. 7,118 5,465 7,149 5,610 7,235 5,549 
Class I.— Offences Against Property 

With Violence 
Burglary anderobberys. hss j<lccc saat here es 4,406 3, 920 4,783 4,223 5, 883 5, 291 

Totals, Class IT............ 4,406 3,920 4,783 4,223 5,883 5,291 
Class Iff.—Offences Against Property 

Without Violence 

Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 4 4 Nil - 2 2 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences. 2, 859 2,478 2,074 1, 870 pa alate L827 
Receiving stolen goods................. 1,542 1,183 1,869 1,391 2,017 1 458 
BU eerie Ree eR eR, aioe eka 12,685 11,056 13, 840 12,158 14, 204 12,565 


Totals, Class HI........... 17,090 14,721 17,783 15,419 18,337 15,902 
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9.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942=44—concluded 


~ 


1942 1943 1944 
Class and Offence Cae Ca: Cone 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 
No No No No No No 
Class [V.—Malicious Offences Against 
Property 
ATSOM a. ¥ Sipe ee CR rte eta ontaile ener 55 42 82 69 56 38 
Malicious damage to property........... 986 788 959 794 969 805 
Totals, Class FV............ 1,041 830 1,041 863 1,025 843 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 
Against the Currency 
Offences against currency............... 9 8 5 MeO 3 2 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 1, 254 EPA 1,065 1,039 985 932 
Totals, Class V.......... ser! 1,263 1,225 © 1,070 1,044 988 934 
Class VI.—Other Offences Not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes 
Dangerous or reckless driving........... 1,469 1,165 1,356 1,180 1,464 1,273 
Defence of Canada Regulations.......... 1,298 1932 ikpe 1,496 546 488 
1BySiratsteaeendye cullenGhaitnsn ean aera e nace 1, 967 1720: 1,441 1, 266 1,310 Jeal' 55 
Gam blins and tottertes=) sass eee. see 2,432 2,361 dU 2,141 2; 543 2,470 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates:.... 3,309 3, 269 3,306 3, 276 1,627 1, 546 
Various other OLences eee eee nee te 3, 890 3, 401 Diol 5, 234 7, 666 7,060 
Totals, Class VI........... 14,365 13,148 15,594 14,593 15,156 13,992 
Grand Totals.......... 45,283 39,309 47,420 41,752 48,624 42,511 


10.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in Respect of Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-44 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


No No No No. No No No 
Charcesie ieee ceca dais tS i Seay gotten 50,998 | 56,352 | 53,516 | 49,026 | 45,283 | 47,420 | 48,624 
AG CIEE TALS Re ersten oN stots pete oan seas telat nine 7,346 | 8,194 6, 764 6,333 5,934 | 5,633 6,072 
Persons detamed for lunacy................ 53 51 29 47 40 35 41 
Won Victiongsmeeenr reer erste ikem ties eteene cae 43,599 | 48,107 | 46,723 | 42,646 | 39,309 | 41,752 | 42,511 
AY ER MRIS 3 5 oi Oe AS 6 AR eR eee ee 89,423 | 48,282 | 40,482 | 86,429 | 33,415 | 35,620 88, 407 
Hiern gles tae eee cet scck ck wee Seeeeaei oe 4,176 4, 825 6, 241 6,217 5,894 6,132 4,104 
IESE COMMICHIONS wae mrt chy ans nis ee ae 28,536 | 29,875 | 30,341 | 27,826 | 26,212 | 27,716 | 29,016 
SECONd CON VACHIONSN Prete ica ae ieee ne 4,974 5, 744 4,903 | 4,257 3, 769 4,173 4,437 
Rewerated conwachionsmaada. in. sneer 10,089 | 12,488 | 11,479 | 10,563 9,328 | 9,863 9,058 
Sentences— 
Option ol astireer ea cane. an eoee 11,368 } 13,047 | 14,873 | 16,828 | 15,573 | 17,789 17,367 
Winderioneyeariny cali. sees oe-.ts cee or 15,115 | 16,246.) 14,766 | 12,354 || 11, 189-| 10,7385 11,1384 
One wean omoverinecao len urine enn e 1, 740 1,904 1,784 1,578 1,516 1,587 1,569 
Two years and under five in penitentiary..| 2,804 | 3,558 | 3,103 | 2,119 | 2,173 | 2,532 2,594 
Five years or over in penitentiary........ 608 497 500 | . 459 347 356 426 
Homliteinepenttentianyare ties sale. kee i 3 if 7 it ane 6 
TSiear tine Wee BLT. vibe. ve enh Menai remaneyte em oad 22a 14 ily 13 15 9 14 
Committed to reformatories............. 3, 122 3, 629 2,188) 2,0900) -2, 24) 2,614 |. 3,038 


Other sentences! is 4 eee eee ena 8, 813 9,209 8,935 6, 692 6,304 6,127 6,363 
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11.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Con- 


dition, Birthplace, Religion, etc. 


», of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1938-44. 
Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Occupation— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AS STIOMILLTO sheen sie RE CR one nea aoe wicks 5 8,198: | 3,778 14,079 | 85372) | 2) 89 2,706 | 2,917 
ATMIGE OORVICESHsiNe cha cise ake cat aie 1 878 | 1,692 | 2,468 | 2,414} 2,334 
COTS ric alice) ee eit A ie en edn te i 2,088 1,592 1,935 1,549 1,176 1,142 
J Wibeasy CVU GL A4Y ee RS SO eee ee ee 194 202 232 177 187 173 302 
Hleetric light and power-y....<.....+s-..2 1 78 84 101 84 100 126 
Eintertainment and sport................- t 146 130 146 89 84 43 
Winance ana -MSuranc@vs. ia... cede vee es A. 1 100 91 27 4] 97 69 
Fishing anditrappine s.: ssn oo des oe ee 242 372 440 279 313 231 262 
Lsgunidry, and: cleaning 62. ose a « <geu seeks os 1 53 462 857 291 265 165 
Ene etek OMG rac ht tres cel ee th Me 515 699 728 675 674 601 621 
Manufacturing and construction........... 3,696 | 4,485 | 3,788 | 3,447 | 38,586 | 4,395 | 4,584 
% Service— 
ID OMTESTIONSER 28 Ma stesee nace Rife ater s hatte 3,862 | 3,946 | 5,805 | 4,752 | 4,591 4,585 | 2,635 
POLAGNALEH So aee ete cite Gace, Sth eae oie I 956 941 1,004 1,004 986 928 
PUD LIC atte s Ba BRR ae a ee ACRE OM 260 171 71 130 145 114 
PETOLESSI Ole keeway enue ae ayes ete claps 210 218 257 317 252 224 265 
ERAT S DONA GTOUE Maeia ce eee ele lek eee 1,779.) 1,938 | 2;004.|. 1,740 | 1,949} 2,999-| 2 555 
Peake eT wen = Neyhe Sepa es SiMe Tees ae, Aid Oi ade 6,112 | 4,237 | 3,848] 3,239 | 38,262 | 3,400] 3,890 
d LEN slorbiccc Wie ANiecGale abet Sutbees! 4 hag Se aang 16,400 | 19,303 | 16,838 | 13,708 | 11,668 | 12,967 | 14,909 
At educational institutions. .............. 806 869 866 753 567 658 782 
Unemployed and retired.“ 2... ¢....2..5. Pails) 1,789 2,003 2,129 918 969 1327 
INGE EV COmen ee mei cae ace ss enantio 3,993 | 2,640 | 1,986 | 2,125 | 2,795 | 3,354 |] 2,541 
DOGAIS he ie ans hn aes seis 43,599 | 48,107 | 46,723 | 42,646 | 39,309 | 41,752 | 42,511 
Conjugal Condition— 
Mia rrietteeme sth Monee ik tee aes ge aie Atusy peeks 13,787 | 16,580 | 16,508 | 16,795 | 14,615 | 14,868 | 15,852 
UME tee paseeh ere AN oe ee he ee Meee 25,017 | 28,187 | 27,539 | 22,993 | 21,390 | 22,767 | 23,670 
ALTA Co\102G Uwe SN Ni) Cre Sie ee rea eR tee 823 810 711 709 495 590 402 
LB BGMOURELE( 5) 3 A a el oar ies eR ay eee ea a 23 42 54 26 42 62 40 
INICG sea ES Br age SO ge a na eR 3,949 2,488 1,911 2: 128 2,107 3, 465 2, 547 
Educational Status— 
Unabletosreadroriwritec. 2:5 olen at eek ek 487 832 465 319 251 208 319 
PITEMen Gary sakes wale ea ees Oe aa 39,594 | 43,908 | 43,932 | 39,952 | 36,066 | 37,989 | 39, 4482 
SUD ESTA irene orto ht ae ckeeL Neat inh nes Se 2 703 1, 203 818 46 339 316 438 
TON aR y a AS Seach AR ee LE ete Rie Ras 2, LOM ne 2 bO4 15082" 19134122; 653") 28 289m e0G 
Age— 
IG yearssariucinder.2ls in sscs. lose ces 8,492 | 10,480 9,471 8, 580 8,468 | 10,055 | 11,4380 
Dievearswnd under 402! ie, sin ose os 22,751 | 25,393 | 25,380 | 21,713 | 19,428 | 19,452 | 19,808 
AQ CANS*OT ON CLs atten eee oaks Thiel ca 52 8,019 8, 966 9, 956 9, 825 8, 563 8,544 8,390 
IND Graver areas miata oe cotta oR 4,337 | 3,268 1 916242, 6280 2 S558 7 OL 2, 883 
Use of Liquors— e 
Moderate roe aces tai ne te ae ee 35,625 | 40,231 | 39,634 | 35,618 | 31,793 | 33,448 | 35,717 
DTA CCERLO Be hee wy eee nee eee 5, 702 5,990 5, 730 or lls 4,927 4,525 4,540 
INGO (ida ele veeeme SPS RT ae nae ee ae Oe, 1,886 | 1,359 Te OVSE le 2 OSS 28. TO 220 
Birthplace— 
Eien GeOra Wales eet nel a seed ccDsee s 1,619 1, 747 1, 423 Aerb37 1,129 1,106 957 
i USNS 01S 0 24 “ates Sartor Mont ae ce ede Sn a 477 515 359 244 253 230 283 
BCOU Mee sont ima Mela on emits 894 870 719 487 497 459 413 
Oui Glas tee Wet gies tre aimee es ee aE ee 31,601 | 37,677 | 37,264 | 33,204 | 30,700 | 33,063 | 34,498 
Other British possessions................. 206 123 85 99 84 75 78 
RUMTLEG STALE Saat ins corte Dude cons 948 986 967 912 733 665 680 
@theriforeign countries: 6.0 so. 6f.cc 0.5 6 3,960 | 3,942 |-4,4388\| 4,637 |. 3,363 | 3,170 | 3,278 
IND Ee EVOU WON tare cache rit ares 3, 894 2,247 1,468 1, 926 2,550 2,984 2,324 
Religion— 
Se NC EY id Feet bad ea ne en op a a a 4,321 4,729 | 4,348 | 3,784] 38,846 | 3,753 | 3,920 
“BET aj 1S) EA Sa by RAS Gea ph es TC AS 2 1,081 1,116 931 838 719 782 839 
RS VVARn ete ty Stee gr tomer oA en AL 646 743 514 473 ie 626 668 
ALOIS UCIT Nonlin’ een weet aad ko cae wae hte oR 2,749 3, 087 2,665 DeUG? 1,941 1,908 1,985 
Oe eINMe EE MOliGr, aes Mice ee ei ike an ne 17,854 | 20,410 | 21,677 | 19,325 | 18,191 | 19,431 | 19,682 
Wane: Gumeh st ene cee ts Fe eee he 4,099 DLT 4,810 4,372 4 099 4,243 3,976 
NOLES bam Pepe pera ders taeie co hie me a ares 4,464.| 5,352 4,978 4, 523 3, 800 4, 684 5,419 
Fi Oiherdenommations,. cas... semi. < eal 8, 662 4, 026 4,335 AD alg lio mood. 2,730 | 3,089 
; Pi eeRIGN Scot. DAR ees Ri cele we 517 388 503 345 175 156 199 
4 EN GC RVCIUMNs cate are Se he ee 4, 206 3,129 | 1,962 2,307 2,800 3, 439 2,734 
___Residence— 
GiliomomrOwnes su sue irens tees adel a 33,611 | 36,911 | 36,011 | 32,775 | 30,736 | 34,486 | 34,063 
UT eCS tri Gls as awison ee ese 9,988 | 11,196 | 10,712 | 9,871 8,573 | 7,266 | 8,448 


1 Not reported separately in this year. 


2 Includes 2,767 with high school education. 
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Convictions of Females.—The number of females convicted of indictable 
offences decreased 33 p.c. in 1944 as compared with 1943, mainly accounted for by 
the fact that convictions for females in Quebec were less than half as high as they 
were in 1943. Decreases were also shown in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


12.— Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1939-44 


Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 
1939 | 1940 } 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 

Prince Edward Island... 16 ily 19 AS} 15 20 6-0 6-7 9-2) 11-2 8-6 7:6 
INDVAISCOUIA ee seine. Us ae 95 80 108 100 94 4-5 6-0} 4-8 6-6} 5:8 5-3 
New Brunswick........ 50 38 72 82 83 126 4-5 3:4 6-1 7-7 6-9 9-6 
Quebec ene ee. Hees 2,589) 3,732!) 3,573] 3,313) 3,422] 1,574) 23-9} 30-7] 31-0) 32-3) 29-4) 15-2 
OnGario-ermete ce esaci: 897| 1,190} 1,303] 1,183} 1,463] 1, 251 4-5 6-8 8-2 7-9 8-7 Teak 
Nanitobane mene ek 240| 276 288 312 246) 241 6-3 S221 10-2) 122 Ott Oh nO 
Saskatchewan.......... 210 223 299 305 188 166 6-1 7-7 9-6} 11-6 8-5 8-0 
FQN GSEs whe A ee 317 310 251 267 253 258 7:7 7-0 7-7 8-4 9-1 8-2 
British Columbia....... AO eeOOS 332 298 361 372) 11-5) 10-6) 11-1) 10-7) 11-7} 10-9 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 6 2} Nil 3 il 2) 19-3) 12-5 - 9-7 2-4 2-4 
Canada... .....0... 4,825} 6,241) 6,217] 5,894] 6,132) 4,104) 10-0) 13-3) 14-6) 15-0) 14-7 9-7 


Recidivism.—The number of offenders who relapse into crime after a first 
conviction decreased each year from 1939 to 1942 but increased slightly in 1948 
and 1944. However, the number of recidivists and the percentage of total con- 
victions they represent have shown a general tendency to decline in recent years. 
The number of first offenders, which had also declined in 1941 and 1942, showed a 
slight increase in 1943 and 1944. 


13.—First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated Offences of an Indictable 
Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-44 


. Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions First, Second, ete. 
Class of Offence Convictions to Totals 


1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 |} 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 


Bist ae eaa ce a Bois te ge ators 29, 875}30, 341|27, 826/26, 212/27, 716/29, 016] 62-10) 64-94] 65-25) 66-68) 66-38) 68-25 


Secon ditie nee ws elas oe 5, 744| 4,903] 4,257) 3,769] 4,173] 4,437] 11-94) 10-49} 9-98} 9-59) 9-99) 10-44 
Reiterated | asco... 5.55 12, 488}11, 479/10, 563] 9,328} 9, 863} 9,058] 25-96) 24-57) 24-77) 23-73) 23-63) 21-31 
otals we fia hys 48 107/46, 723/42, 646/39, 309/41,752) 42, 511/100 - 00/100 - 00/100 - 00/100 -00) 100-00) 100-00 


Subsection 2.—Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences of adults (persons 16 
years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other justices of the 
peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such convictions during 
1944 showed a decrease of 7-4 p.c. as compared with 1948; the numerical decrease 
in Quebec alone was greater than that for Canada as a whole. 
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14.—Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1931-44 


Norre.—Figures for 1900-12 are given at p. 1020 of the 1983 Year Book and for 1913-30 at p. 913 of the 
1942 edition. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T. || Canada 


No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1931.. 838) 5,324] 4,533) 99,381] 153,451] 22,625} 10,691] 13,113) 17,671 80 71|| 327,778 
1932... 825) 3,573] 3,841} 112,132] 131,374] 18,218 7,588 8,180} 12,148 55 25|| 297, 909 
1933... 655) 3,922) 3,483) 117,433] 124,589] 15,396 6.80D 9,698] 11,051 68 23|| 292,673 
1934... 733| 4,216] 3,598] 115,313] 160,895} 16,985 5, 680 7,896] 13,369 28 31|| 828, 744 
1935.. 924} 4,818} 3,968) 118,499} 190,763} 15,685 5, 749 8,398] 13,759 41 38|| 362, 642 
1936.. 956| 5,593] 4,691} 111,254] 204,744] 17,476 5, 750 8,810) 18,349 58 25|| 377, 706 
1937..} 1,438] 6,249} 5,706] 99,404] 237,309] 28,500 7,580} 10,910} 22,997 62 57|| 420, 212 
1938..| 1,497) 6,552] 5,299} 89,448] 238,224] 32,748 7,113] 10,978] 22,695 60 60]| 414, 664 
1939..| 1,293) 7,503} 5,095) 91,607) 247,609} 31,467 8,147} 13,816] 21,881 89 101} 428, 608 
1940. .| 1,237] 9,138] 6,213} 93,965] 267,166] 31,018 9,276) 14,702} 23,190 98 106] 456, 109 
1941..|} 1,664]10, 254} 7,708} 152,380) 288,874] 32,481] 10,499 15, 434); 28,096 80 141|| 547, 556 
1942. .| 1,521/10, 386] 8,170] 195,672] 285,240} 32,209 8, 541 14.543 24,905 86 91|| 581, 364 
1943... te 033} 8,857! 7,619} 181,425) 204,227) 21,986 7,810} 11,598} 20,510 145 105|| 465, 315 
1944..| 1,287] 8,760} 9,583} 146,593] 199,988] 22, 602 7,788} 11,950} 21,866 336 :  74l 430, 727 


—_—_—_—__4 


The increase in the past twenty years in non-indictable offences has been due 
mainly to increases in convictions for breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen 
from €3,778 in 1925 to 270,021 in 1944 or from 42 p.c. of the total in 1925 to 62-7 p.c. 
in 1944. The decline in the convictions from non-indictable offences from 1943 
to 1944 is accounted for mainly by the 79-1 p.c. decrease in convictions for “radio 
without licence”, only 7,194 convictions being shown for this offence in 1944 as 
compared with 34,434 in 1943. 


15.—Non-Indictable Convictions, by Type, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-44 


Increase 
or 
Offence 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 bcrenee 
1943-44 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ASSL iis met leks Sha hice oe ute ae wa atta: 8,112}. 2,865) 2,790} ° 3,004 3,148} 3,248 +100 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. . 3,181 2, 854 3, 403 2,412 2,219 2,485 +266 
Gambling Acts, offences Beans tee. oh aee 11,106] 16,318} 30,486] 21,129) 19,996} 16,283 —3,713 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance Acts, 

GLPCNEES AZAINS Hohe 1 ak, hole stare oka 13,513} 12,946} 15,369) 16,898} 15,099] 17,093 +1,994 
Non-payment of wages....... 0.0.0.2. 0e05 1, 436 L272 1,380 364 186 175 —11 
Breaches of traffic regulations. ........... 292,904] 311,678] 369,234) 399,957} 274,573] 270,021]  —4,552 
Breaches:ob Dy claws asec ee Wests ela cok 25,852} 30,030} 36,102) 34,541) 37,601} 27,114] —10,487 
Non-support of family and neglecting 

lina hatte 20 ce ae ho. cos hI le gee Dro 2,238) 2,546] 2,403} 2,099} 2,442 +343 
Contributing to delinquency of children... 1,362 1, 326 1,360 1,158 902 1, 00€ +104 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 1,610 1, 947 1,012 2,052 1,749 1,058 —691 
Vel RTLO NASI BE Yen OP wet 5 co Eas Ooo wlio ke 12, 623 9,758 8,856] 7,212 9,289] 9,200 —89 
DD Wivonnessiaeds Varese Cet: dese a ea 36,007} 37,826] 40,002) 44,801} 42,292) 41,521 —771 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 2, 580 1,170 1,208 1,192 852 634 —218 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and dis- - 

turbine the-peaces. | 63 cies ea cee kee: 5,585} 9,220) 9,291 9,684 5,006) 7,082 +1, 546 
Radios; without licences. o.oo... 208. 0s 2 4,479 2,901) 12,447} 21,706) 34, 434 7,194] —27,240 
Various olheromencesit.i,. ood os nes sacs 11,047} 11,760} 12,070) 12,851} 15,340] 24,171 +8, 831 

BO GaS era ie tee 428,608) 456,109] 547,556) 581,364) 465,315} 430,727] —34,588 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of convictions for drunkenness 
which showed a fairly steady increase from 1933 to 1942 declined slightly by 5-6 p.c. 
in 1948 and another 1-8 p.c. in 1944. 
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16.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-44 


Nots.—Figures for 1900-10 are given at p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1911-30 at p. 914 of the 
1942 edition. 


Year || PHD SNSs jeN-. B. Que: Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1030 vane 446 | 2,137 | 1,541 | 7,461 | 12,404 | 1,089 466 | 1,191 | 2,372 41} Ni 29,148 
TI OQeraeee 355 | 1,402 | 1,142 | 5,913 | 10,388 | 1,028 319 908 | 1,195 19 ms 22,664 
LOS Dae 297 | 1,478 | 1,127 | 4,575 | 8,724 737 286 589 | 1,068 28 1 18,910 
HOS 4 aera 401 | 1,486 | 1,505 | 4,776 | 9,060 §26 304 609 | 1,781 12 4} 20,764 
HOS ORR en 475 | 1,933 | 1,755 | 4,705 | 12,386 | 1,054 379 692 | 2,230 29 5 }} 25, 643 
ROS Gre wee 508 | 2,221 | 2,187 | 5,332 | 13,049 | 1,125 418 785 | 2,734 21 3 |} 28, 433 
MOS mens 559 | 2,577 | 2,809 | 7,544 | 15,960 | 1,050 425 929 | 2,720 14 19 || 34,606 
MOSS ce. 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 | 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 17 10 |} 36,894 
HOS Oper 046 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 |} 36,007 
194055 cox 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,823 | i, 527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 || 37,826 
LOTUS ete 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 | 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1,353 | 2, 871 23 44} 40,002 
LOA er 606 | 4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 |} 44,801 
LO4S a: 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 | 10,363 | 17,482 | 1,885 778 | 1,462 | 4,055 51 15 || 42,292 
Oar 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 | 8,843 | 17,258 | 1,451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 |} 41,521 


Offences Against the Liquor Acts.—Until the War of 1914-18, alcoholic 
liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed 
‘shops. Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the con- 
ditions of sale. During that War, prohibition was generally established but in more 
recent years the Provincial Governments have taken over the sale of liquor through 
commissions. Eight of the nine provinces now have such liquor commissions, 
Prince Edward Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 
1929, the number of convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached the 
highest figure on record, viz., 19,827; convictions in 1944 numbered 17,093. Most 
of the increase of 13-2 p.c. over 1943 was shown in Ontario. 


17.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1931-44 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 
1942 edition. 


Year | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. |. Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon|N.W.T.] Canada 


No. No. No. No. INO2 2) SINOw ah INO: No. No. No. No. No. 


RBIS cies 52 588 541 | 2,956 | 8,044 | 1,144 | 1,042 888 907 13 10 || 16,185 
OSD errs 50 353 489 | 2,379 | 6,057 900 629 557 790 14 8 | 12,226 
LOS Soren 52 586 559 | 1,755 | 5,067 708 553 410 782 13 4} 10,489 
103 45 80 750 622 | 2,325 | 4,324 826 543 452 820 3 9} 10,754 
EE ee 79 699 567 | 1,776°|- 3,225 792 506 472 692 8 10 §, 826 
UIOF cas 37 698 610 | 1,252.) 4,185 940 570 784 965 24 8 | 10,073 
1937 eee 166 706 596 | 1,376 | 4,788 849 734 | 1,018 874 28 7} 11,142 
LISS seca 333 794 487 | 1,837 | 5,873 886 606 810 793 6 7} 12,442 
LOD serie 230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 27 || 13,513 
1940 ere 215 | 1,149 3/9 | 2,102 | 6,372 997 927 831 903 37 34 || 12,946 
L941 See 250 | 1,273 431 | 3,206} 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 25 28 || 15,369 
1942 eee 188-] 1,323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34} 16,898 
04S ee 118 | 1,369 473 | 2,070 | 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 |} 15,099 
1944 500.3 56 | 2,240 814 | 1,287 | 8,332 | 1,057 | 1,010 | 1,108 | 1,047 119 23 |} 17,093 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—At the beginning of the century, when the 
motor car was scarcely known and to-day’s speeds even for freight movement were 
unheard of, convictions for breaches of. traffic regulations numbered only 185 for 
all Canada. By 1942 the total convictions had risen to 399,957 the highest number 
ever recorded and accounted for 69 p.c. of all non-indictable offences in that year. 


A strong influence in reducing convictions under breaches of traffic regulations 
in 1943 and 1944 was the removal, owing to wartime restrictions, of a large number of 
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private and passenger vehicles from the highways. The number of convictions in 
1943 (274,573) was the lowest since 1936 (237,183). The figure 270,021 for 1944 
showed a further decline representing a decrease of over 33 p.c. from the peak year 
of 1942. 


18.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1931-44 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 


1942 edition. 


Year | P.H.1.) N.S:| N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon || Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

HOS eee 95 999 | 1,200 64,611 | 111,718 | 16.556 4,259 5,070 7,851 2 || 212,361 
WOS225 ok 174 643 842 70, 253 94,188 | 138,251 2,811 aao 5, 743 Nil 190, 660 
TOSS ee cork 82 628 693 72, 464 91,521 | 11,021 1, 859 3, 282 5, 298 Ks 186, 848 
1934. ..... 57 638 528 64,429 | 128,604 | 12,725 1,624 2,819 6, 4038 $ 217, 827 
TOS O22. 101 760 609 69,671 | 158,142 | 11,664 1,720 2,669 5, 787 “ 246, 123 
1986. 6085 77 | 1,099 720 46,464 | 162,951 | 12,900 1, 8389 2,817 8,315 1 || 237, 183 
10S Tas < DBR ole L79e tS OL 57,174 | 186,825 | 23,711 2,706 3,536 | 12,294 Nil 288, 688 
19038tse a=: 200 | 1,572 835 52,395 | 185,709 | 26,682 2,939 4,068 | 11,550 1 || 285, 951 
198928 oo 191 | 1,725 725 51,858 |. 198,815 | 24, 732 8,055 5,397 | 11,403 3 || 292,904 
19401... 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 3,815 6,709 | 13,906 Nil 311, 678 
POA Thera se 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 78,007 | 231,823 | 26,092 5, 625 8,253 | 18,784 22|| 369, 234 
BAY: A es 331 | 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 4,034 7,779 | 14,705 22|| 899, 957 
19431..... DOO WeDoiioile le (am 82,884 | 152,557 | 16,074 2,961 4,745 | 10,628 21 || 274,573 
19441, .... 326 | 1,591 | 1,838 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 2, 864 4,754 | 10,387 10 || 270,021 


1 Since 1937 convictions for driving a car while drunk have been classed as indictable offences. In 
1938 and later years dangerous and reckless driving was so classed and since 1939 the breach of Defence 
of Canada Regulations and leaving the scene of an accident have also been so classed. 2 Includes 
one in the Northwest Territories. No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories for other 
years. 


For the year 1944, Ontario, which had 44-9 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 663), had 54 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 14-9 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 32 p.c. of the convictions, and 
Manitoba 6-2 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 6 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three 
provinces have large urban centres, while in provinces with lower degrees of urbani- 
zation such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions were low in 
proportion to the number of motor-vehicles registered. 


Convictions of Females.—The number of females convicted of non-indictable 
offences in 1944 was 20,442, a decrease of 11-4 p.c. as compared with 1943. The 
exceptional decline in Quebec together with small decreases in Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Territories more than offset the increases in the 
other provinces. 

Among the more important offences listed, breaches of street and traffic regula- 
tions were the most important single offences, accounting for 8,763 convictions 
as compared with 7,146 in 1943; drunkenness came next with 3,006 compared with 
3,030; and 1,196 convictions as compared with 1,202 in 1943 were recorded as 
infractions of the liquor laws. Vagrancy accounted for 1,780 convictions as com- 
pared with 1,697 in 1943. | 

Among the total of 20,442 convictions in 1944, no less than 482 were con- 
victions for the relatively minor offence of operating a radio receiving set without 
a licence. 
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19.—Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1939-44 


Percentages of 
Number of Convictions Females Convicted 


Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 


Prince Edward Island............. iy 56 96 US 75 69|)| 4-0) 4-5] 5-8) 4-9] 7-3] 5-7 
Nova Scotia.......... eee Miers Cae 422| 456 530 554 466 562]| 5-6] 5-0] 5-2] 5-3] 5-3} 6-8 
New Bruns wich: Sasso wa a ieee 208 244 379 320 321 430] 4-1] 3-9] 4-9} 3-9] 4-2) 4-7 
QUEDEC TS .Un i aaneree Bah merce AA 4,713) 4,541] 6,907) 8,893] 9,139] 5,299] 5-1! 4-8] 4-5] 4-5] 5-0] 3-7 
Ontario tsar see a eee eee tere 13, 201]14, 966/15, 159/13, 521] 9, 455/10, 343] 5-3] 5-6] 5-21 4-7] 4-6] 5-5 
Manitabasr. statue ieee Vee 1,723} 1,624] 1,563} 1,459] 1,234] 1,293] 5-5} 5-2) 4-8] 4-5] 5-6] 6-1 
Saskatehomane sicqncises alesse. 254 340 401 360 425 402|| 3-1] 3-7] 3-8] 4-2] 5-4] 5-4 
AUT Der ten ehetn a Meee cnet er aga eo 805 779 460 678 711 634!) 5-8) 5-3} 3-0] 4-7] 6-1] 5-6 
British @ olum biden cee 1,231} 1,708} 1,810} 1,453) 1,227) 1,391] 5-6] 7-4] 6-4] 5-8! 6-0] 6-8 
Vurkonkang IN swede et ee 6 oD, 8 i) 25 19|| 3-2}10-8] 3-6] 5-1/10-0) 4-9 

Canada neri cet Se a 22, 615| 24,736) 27,313/27,322/23,078/ 20,442] 5-3) 5-4| 5-0] 4-7] 5-01 5-0 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquency 


The terms indictable and non-indictable are applied only to offences of adults, 
similar offences committed by juveniles (persons under 16 years of age) being 
termed “major” offences and ‘‘minor”’ offences, respectively. 

Table 20 shows the numbers of convictions of juveniles for all offences, classified 
as major and minor offences, for the judicial years 1931-44. No separation by class 
of offence is available for earlier years. The rates per 100,000 population in this 
table apply to the total population, estimates of population by age not being generally 
available for intercensal years. 


20.— Convictions of Juveniles, for Major and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-44 
Norr.—In this table ‘‘Property Without Violence’’ includes Classes TII and IV, and ‘‘Other Major 


Offences’’ includes Classes V and VI of Table 9, pp. 1109-1110. For figures for 1922-30, see p. 916 of the 1942 
Year Book. 


Major Offences 


Offences Against— 


Other Minor Offences, Grand 
Pro- Pro- Major Wajor ‘Offences Total and Ratios Total 
The perty | perty O} SBE S Con- 
Year Per- With |Without f - Total and Ratios victions 
son Vio- Vio- Chee 
lence lence 
PC xot |) Per RAC Xot|eeeen 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- | 100,000} No. | All Of-| 100,000|| Ne. 
fences | Pop. fences | Pop. 
TOS ee 256 961 3,938 156 Deo La 68-4 51 2,457 31-6 24 7,768 
1982, 2Za2 927 3,799 138 5,096 69-2 48 2,267 30-8 22 7,363 
WWE Ae ae 247 972 3,825 100 5, 144 69-0 48 2,309 31-0 22 7,453 
1934..... 227 1,072 3,918 136 0,000 68-6 50 2,453 31-4 23 7,806 
1985..... 248 1,031 4,174 61 5,514 71-8 50 2,165 28-2 20 7,679 
1936. 32. 203 1,019 3, 660 88 4,970 68-9 45 2,240 31-1 20 7,210 
NOS iiaaaee 186 1222 5 hike: 98 5,224 67-7 47 2,492 32-3 23 7,716 
1938.0... 184 1122 3,674 75 5,055 71-9 45 1,980 28-1 18 7,035 
1939 2s. 190 15207 Shoo 106 5,018 65-9 44 2,595 84-1 23 7,613 
1940". 208 1,261 3,720 109 5,298 62-8 47 ose 37-2 28 8,431 
1940 263 i, 407 4,414 120 6, 204 60-2 54 4,106 39-8 36 10,310 
19422 206 1, 536 5, 054 124 6, 920 58-9 59 4,838 41-1 42 11,758 
1943 aaa 258 Te 5a0 4,550 136 6, 494 63-1 55 3, 802 36-9 32 10, 296 
1944..... 215 1,739 4,415 160 6,529 65-8 55 3,388 34-2 28 9,917 


i a i 
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21.—Convictions of Juveniles, for Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and Sex, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1943 and 1944 


Major Offences Minor Offences 
Province Males Females Males Females 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Prince Edward Island............. 48 75 5 7 23 23 13 4 
INGVAI SCORE ae et ee ee ey 354 353 19 9 95 89 20 24 
ING wb Dns Wielka ocs ton eae 326 350 11 ies 85 94 7 17 
QUECHEE: cee a cineca eee 1,386 1,175 69 37 eee 745 406 302 
ONnTATIGneee, Seen ttich ak ee Gk 2,681 2.072 123 129 1,098 1,212 276 315 
MAT COM eed ahiatiads ccs tence 829 319 34 26 64 55 11 16 
DASKALCHEWallres cic see eee oe 344 343 15 13 58 56 4 10 
GAG UOT STN As nth RN Re AC ae i ae tea 332 415 17 16 96 128 2 6 
British Wolumbige cs ens ees ee 375 443 26 34 175 228 34 64 
Dotals we ee 6,175 | 6,245 319 284 || 3,029 | 2,630 773 758 


While, officially, juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, in response to 
increased public interest in offences committed by young persons, the following table 
has been compiled, in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 
16 to under 21 have been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major 
offences. The rates per 100,000 population are the proportions of the offences com- 
mitted by persons in any one age group: the population figure for 1941 is taken from 
the Census of 1941 while for the other years official estimates are used. 


2.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Adults for Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-44 


Juveniles (7-16) Adults (16-21) 
Percentage Percentage 
Year Rate per Change Rate per Change 
Convictions 100,000 from Convictions} 100,000 from 
Population | Preceding Population | Preceding 
Year Year 
No. p.c. No. DEC. 
LOS OR NP ee emia eccks 5,018 264 —0-7 10, 480 950 +23-4 
1940..... ee aves aalnas 5,298 289 +5-6 9,471 850 —9-6 
TOM IRic oe RN das west wate, 6, 204 B21 +17-1 8, 580 783 —9-4 
1 Oa eigen eo 2 6, 920 358 +11-5 8,468 773 —1-3 
OY Borie eae eae ay eee ae 6,494 333 —6-2 10,055 900 +18-7 
SAA Ties ater ote c ills fase ote Stee 6,529 335 +0-5 11, 430 1,022 +13-7 


Wartime Trends.—Immediately after the beginning of the War, major offences 
by juveniles began to show an increase. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1940, 
convictions had increased 5-6 p.c. over the preceding year. Accelerated increases 
of 17-1 p.c. and 11-5 p.c. were shown in 1941 and 1942. 


This condition caused a united effort by Welfare Societies, courts and other 
youth agencies to concentrate on an effort to lessen the growing epidemic of crime 
among juveniles. This effort succeeded in the halting of increases and for 1943 
a decrease of 6-2 p.c. in the number convicted of major offences was shown with fig- 
ures remaining about the same for 1944. 
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Meanwhile, in the age group 16-21, indictable crime showed decreases of 9-6 
p.c., 9-4and 1-3 p.c., respectively, for 1940, 1941 and 1942. This trend was the very 
opposite of the trend in the juvenile group (7 to 16 years). 


During the years 1943 and 1944, when the efforts of the authorities seemed to 
have arrested the sizable juvenile increases, crime in the 16 to 21 group showed 
increases of 18-7 and 13-7 p.c. 


JUVENILE CONVICTIONS AND CHARGES PER 100,000 POPULATION 
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Major Offences.—From Table 23 it will be observed that theft and receiving 
stolen goods; breaking, entering and theft; and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences. In 1944, 92-9 p.c. of the major offences 
were in these classes. 


Wartume Trends——Major offences for juveniles, which had decreased 6-3 
p.c. during the five years immediately preceding the War, increased by 30-1 p.c. 
during the war years, 1939-44. The increases were chiefly in theft, burglary, 
damage and common assault. Theft, which had decreased 8-9 p.c. in the five years 
preceding the War, increased 9-4 p.c. during the war years. Theft of automobiles 
and bicycles, which are not included in above classification of theft have also shown 
great increases during the War, though convictions for theft of automobiles were 
increasing Just as rapidly during the five-year pre-war period. The rate of increase 
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for burglary, which had been 11-0 p.c. in the 1934-39 period, has been accelerated 
to a 43-1 p.c. rate of increase during the war years. Convictions for common 
assault declined 42-6 p.c. from 1934 to 1939 and showed an increase of 21-2 pc, 
since 1939. Malicious damage to property which decreased 25-5 p.c. from 1934 
to 1939 showed a 70-4 p.c. increase during the war years. 


23.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted for Major Offences, by Type of Offence, Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1937-44 


a ee 
TS ee eS 


Offence 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

No No No No. No No No No 
IMAI CTE oe oe 5 ak Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 
Manslaughter tin, «sr sat aren tos ake es ae Fs 2 s 1 il 2 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest. 8 5 17 12 9 5 1 5 
Indecent assaultns, soe an eee 32 4] 54 32 43 30 46 38 
Aggravated assault and wounding.. 31 32 26 24 59 23 28 56 
Comimonsissatlpiewss,% «4k voor 83 68 66 99 93 107 118 80 
Endangering life on railway........ 27, 30 21 28 54 38 63 26 
Other offences against the person... 5 8 6 11 5 2 1 7 
Breaking, entering and theft....... 1,204 AC UOG yee 24 yoo lek 306 1,497 1532 1,702 
IRODDONWteden nse ta ules ee 18 2 18 46 11 39 18 37 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...| 3, 128 8,043. | 2,916 3,037 8, 439 4,023 3, 640 3,380 
False pretences and fraud.......... 14 19 10 1! 28 16 18 13 
NES OT Meera Ae AN eR 10 10 11 5 34 Zi 23 37 
Other wilful damage to property... 565 602 578 657 913 994 869 985 
Forgery and offences against the ‘i a 
CUNPENG Yate as cuter: Bale be ee a, 10 9 13 8 14 11 Qtr 22 
UTATIVOP AME Vinee ereces ea eek wee hs, 48 45 36 47 61 49 63 69 
Various other offences............. 41 21 57 58 45 64 52 69 
Totals 2 ceo cee eae: 5,224 | 5,055 | 5,018 | 5,298 | 6,204 | 6,920 | 6,494 | 6,529 


Recidivism.—The number of ‘juvenile delinquents who have previously 
appeared before a court has generally increased although the fluctuations between 
individual years are rather wide over the period for which figures are available. 


24.— Juvenile Offenders, Convicted for Major Offences and Number of Times 
Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1931-44 
eee——wxK—wOOoeo*“*@$@MrwOnsSom00SSS$Sm93939). 


Times Convicted 


LEMON Cosi 
Vere a Total Total ‘Repeaters’ 
Fifth Offenders | ‘Repeaters’|} to Total 
First Second Third Fourth or Offenders 
ver 

103 den sade 4,013 540 308 158 292 Dro 1,298 24-44 
1082 Siena 3, 660 597 323 199 317 5,096 1,436 28-18 
UBB Ia ene 3,787 586 339 145 287 5, 144 ESV) 26-38 
LOS4 oy ane: 3,907 617 357 177 295 5,353 1, 446 27-01 
OBS os Ae ees 4,053 674 397 185 205 5,514 1,461 26-50 
LOZG asses 2 3, 446 721 353 203 247 4,970 1,524 30-66 
NOS Tiree ee 3, 637 787 359 197 244 5, 224 1,587 30-38 
ORS Eases 3,537 767 357 144 250 5,055 1,518 30-03 
NOSO. 52-2 3,588 709 306 192 223 5,018 1,480 28-50 
NO40 Ue eval 813 357 190 227 5, 298 1, 587 29-95 
14,07 A eae 4,356 994 396 199 259 6, 204 1, 848 29-79 
94D oes 5,577 669 348 144 182 6, 920 1,343 19-41 
OY. es 4,831 865 386 183 229 6, 494 1, 663 25-61 
ee 4,665 943 429 221 271 6,529 1, 864 28-55 


Minor Offences.—From Table 25 it will be seen that there was a decrease of 
11 p.c. in the number of convictions for minor offences in 1944 as compared with 1943. 
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25.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Type of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1939-44 


NUMBERS 


Class of Offence |- ———————— 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Breach of traffic 

regulations...... 273 399 835 994 463 637 
Disorderly con- 

duct and dis- 


turbing the peace 454 604 501 418 283 199 
Incorrigibility.... 761 951 1,145 Is 984 873 
piruan cyan ee 264 289 366 348 372 498 


Vagrancy and 
wandering away : 
from home...... 138 125 209 360 435 267 


Other minor 
Gfiencesic tos 705 765 1,050 1, 443 1,265 914 
Totals........ 2,595 3,133 4,106 4,838 | 3,802 | 3,388 
Piz PROPORTIONS 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


PiGp}/ Per | PiGot Pet FBC.) Per | PiGe | Perit Pe. | ober Pocinerer 
of |100,000) of {100,000} of {100,000} of [100,000] of {100,000} of {100,000 
Total | Pop. |Total}| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total}| Pop. |Total| Pop. 


Breach of traffic > 

regulations...... 3:6 3 4-7 4 8:1 Yee henisyecs 9 4-5 4 6-4 5 
Disorderly con- 

duct and disturb- 


ing the peace....| 6:0 4 7:2 5 4-9 5 3-5 4 2-7 2 2-0 2 
Incorrigi ility....} 10-0 ¢f 11-3 8 11-1 10 10-8 11 9:6 8 8-8 7 
ihruancyenes nie 3:5 2 3°4 3 3:5 3 3-0 3} 3°6 3 5-0 4 
Vagrancy and 

wandering away 

from home......| 1-8 1 1:5 1 2-0 2 3-1 3 4-2 4 2:7 2 
Other minor 

offencess.. 4 ..5 9-2 6 9-1 if 10-2 9 12-3 12 12-3 11 CIB bie oe fe} 

Totals........ 34-1 23 | 3d-2 28 | 39-8 36 | 41-1 42 | 36-9 32 | 84-2 28 


Wartime Trends.—An increase of 5-8 p.c. shown in convictions of juveniles 
for minor offences during the five years preceding the War has been accelerated to 
30:6 p.c. during the 1939-44 war period. Breaches of municipal by-laws which 


recorded a 33-7 p.c. increase in the five years preceding the War has shown the much — 


more rapid increase of 78-6 during the war years. Disturbing the peace, convictions 
for which offence had decreased 27-1 p.c. in the 1934-39 period showed an increase of 
no less than 714-3 p.c. during the five war years. Truancy with an increase of 
88-6 p.c. during the war years, reversed a 1-5 p.c. decline in the five pre-war years. 


Section 4.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were collected from 188 cities and towns of 4,000 or over 
population in 1944. The aggregate population of this group of cities and towns 
was 5,134,078 and-the total number of policemen was 5,729 or one for every 896 
of population. 


A total of 492,725 offences were reported to the police. Arrests numbered | 


128,466 and 226,688 summonses were issued. There were 344,446 prosecutions and 
304,881 convictions. 
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Automobiles stolen numbered 8,869 with 8,812 recovered. Bicycles stolen 
numbered 17,277 with 13,452 recovered. The value of other goods reported to 
the police as stolen was $3,760,860. Value of stolen goods recovered totalled 
$1,821,309. 

Automobile accidents numbered 39,390 as the result of which 481 persons were 
killed and 13,158 injured. Other accidents caused 548 killed and 8,774 injuries. 

The number of doors found unlocked by the police was 37,472; 30,226 persons 
were given shelter in police stations and 10,484 stray children were returned to their 
homes. 


26.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, 1944 


—06Vkhkhks$vkeke—e—eoow*wwnmnwowwTxTsT 


; Cities : Sum- |Population} Arrests 
Province and Population Police Arrests monses per per 

Towns ; Policeman | Policeman 

Prince Edward Island. 2 19, 855 16 670 455 1, 241 42 
Nova Scotia.......... 14 211,651 200 6,544 2,481 1,058 33 
New Brunswick....... 7 107,000 114 5, 874 1,405 52 
Quehbechrs thse <6 56 1,745, 559 2,236 51,524 53,639 781 23 
OntariO now once as: 78 2,026, 470 1,954 42,674 122,512 1,037 22 
ManTLODa eae ee 7 279, 759 328 5,200 20,543 16 
Saskatchewan......... 9 160,639 148 2,081 8,525 1,085 14 
[elise eal er ape 4 187, 904 193 3,993 3,709 974 20 
British Columbia..... 11 395, 241 540 9,906 18, 419 732 18 
Wotals Src. ck; 188 5,134,078 5,729 128,466 226,688 896 22 


Section 5.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1945, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,062 -2 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,871,195 
or $2-57 per convict per diem, compared with 3,028 average daily population and 
$2,689,059 total net cash outlay or $2-43 per convict per diem for the year 1941. 


Female convicts committed to penitentiaries in the different provinces are sent 
to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are main- 
tained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on Mar. 31, 
1945, numbered 52 compared with 43 in 1944 and 46 in 1941. 

Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may be 
classified under three headings : (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with rather slow 
turnover; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for inmates at 
the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, 
the percentage turnover in 1944 was: in penitentiaries, 51-6 p.c.; in reformatories and 
training schools, 164 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,728 p.c. In dealing with these 
figures it must be borne in mind that the common gaol population changes from 
day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be 
either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


* Revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice. 
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27.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1942-44 


Nore.—Penitentiary statistics are for the years ended Mar. 31, for other institutions, the figures are 
for the years ended Sept. 30. ‘ 


In ‘ Dis- In 
An aes Custody, Ronee charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution Beginning one during Bird of 
of Year oan Year Year 
1942 
Penitentiaries tec: eee sc cake Wa ereey Laare io hee Wales eam rare 3,688 1,241 1,697 3,202 
Reformatories and training schools.............. mee bier 4,269 7,887 8, 283 3, 863 
Gaol sie hare, see aise cet arasitere: sais Ng SON ee 3,816 55, 040 55, 500 3,356 
TT ObaIS S94 iene: Se sates onan ee er 11,778 64,168 65,480 10,451 
1943 
Penitentianies wn eee iie os cee a ier ele aerate erent nr 3,232 1, 299 1,562 2,969 
Reformatories and training schools............3...05- 3, 863 7,769 6,941 4,691 
Gals se Bie re renee Reeeiie tee tamed ie emcee 3,356 54, 006 54, 160 3, 202 
Totals 194s i ee ee lisence ea cae none ae 10,451 63,074 62,663 10,862 
1944 
Penrten tari CRMs ies cco s bis id ee eee eee cereale meron eteee 2,969 1,670 1,561 3,078 
Reformatories and training schools...............0+.- 4,691 7,973 7,822 4,842 
BOUS  A2 Glse ee et ways BL gra a ere EE RE ae ae 8, 202 56, 286 56, 186 3,302 
Totals, 1944s sie. ek an see tance teats artes 10,862 65,929 11,222 


65,569 


Tables 28 to 30 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau of Statistics. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1911, rose 
to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the depres- 
sion of 1921, thenumber of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 in 1924 and 
then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly rapid after 1929, 
amounting to 1,395 or 50-4 p.c. in three years. ‘The number of convicts in 1936, at 
3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but in 1937 there was an increase of 
5:4 p.c. with further increases of 9-7 p.c. in 1938 and 6:2 p.c. in 1939. By 19438 
a decrease of 21-9 p.c. over the 1939 figure was shown, but in 1944 there was an 
increase of 3-7 p.c. over the previous year. The number of paroles (ticket-of-leave) 
was 243 in 1944. 


28.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


1942 1943 1944 


Item 


In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 


Received— 
From gaols......... aT on on hrs ROOM ae Ee a 1,422 1,094 1,154 1,348 Li3i2 
By transients ai cose oe ee ee ee een ee 199 145 143 320 157 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................ 4 1 Nil 2 1 
Revocation.of licence? a re ech ol neha s Nil 1 se Nil Nil 
From Military Authorities (prisoners of war)..... ki Nil 2 iy eg 
Paroled for Active Service and returned.......... of as Nil id 2 
Wotals Received. c.idumeean wae etacee 1,625 1,241 1,299 1,670 1,472 
Discharged— 
By expinyiOUsentenCOn: dee bree eGR EL cae eon 1,264 1,258 1,081 928 880 
By tiansler sean ct! seer ere he en eee ee 200 145 148 320 157 
By -ticketol-leave wn casei. ct eee ee 164 232 264 243 320 
By deportation: soak ree esate eee 9 9 15 10 22 
By unconditional release yw sseaeios fee eee 18 18 28 a0 15 
By CER t: PRU AM aie eee en pleated. Oe nralt peed tts, tee 25 14 11 qi 11 
IBY PAYGOn sa.) fteeh Bh aee gy ae 4 Cal ea Sea Lp pen ey 24 14 13 9 8 
Released to Military Authorities................. 1 1 Nil Nil 2 
By release on order of court.........0.+0s+e0r ees: i} 5 4 6 4 
By return to provincial authorities............... 3 1 3 2 1 
By transfer to Boy’s Industrial School........... Nil Nil Nil 1 1 
Lotals; Discharged....-cseetiee tee aeee 1,709 1,697 1,562 1,561 1,421 


In Custody, Ends of Years....................-. 


ee 


Ie oe 
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Table 29 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1945, of the total of 3,129, 
14 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 44 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; thus 
58 p.c. were 30 years of age or less. In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 
9-3 p.c. were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 80, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. 
In 1923, there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 
20 and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. Detailed statistics of the place of 
birth, conjugal state, sex and religion of convicts are presented in Table 30. 


_ 29.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1938-45 
oo a A a RTI Em gg ED) LT a a A Oo 


Age Group 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Under 21 years.... 194 390 463 465 421 447 486 455 
21 to 30 years..... 1, 632 1,592 1,574 1,473 1, 283 1,168 1,288 1,386 
Beto AO Oy hss 1,008 1,080 1,040 995 837 705 676 676 
Bishops, eek eo. a AS) 442 430 477 420 395 398 395 
(iia Rebtel Ne Nesta 211 207 188 191 191 182 160 152 
OverG0 eos lain. 104 92 771 87 80 72 70 65 

Totals........ 3,580 3,803 35702 3,688 35232 25969 3,078 $5129 


1 Includes one unknown. 


30.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1938-45 


Sn nn neerereeeenerereeeeneerneeeeeeeneremeeeeeneeeneeeye nese eS 


Item 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Place of Birth— 
AC ANAC aroe eie  bee take tn Cheers 3,028 | 3,028 | 3,010 | 2,645 | 2,451 | 2,599 2,700 
British Isles and possessions..... 301 302 259 190 163 179 169 
Austria and Hungary............ 60 uy 44 43 37 34 13 
Sealy he Ree ny fetal Beans re eas, 42 33 32 29 24 15 13 
ROLAMeae eect ie eee oe bom i 38 65 67 54 43 35 34 
U RVTEESTSHICY, 0 an. ey Sn gr Ee 54 41 38 4] 37 33 42 
WENGEADUTOPE se ce ae ols tions 40 37 58 44 49 31 58 
Wnitedastapesatiy cewek ores es. | | 125 118 112 117 111 95 91 
Other countries. ................. 115 96 68 69 54 OF 9 
Conjugal Condition— 

MDL Oe eee te. vedas ciate: 2,326 | 2,548 | 2,589 | 2,446] 2,154] 1,983 1,990 1,987 
NEAT ELO(LE Teh wi asic ey Ao e es 1,078 | 1,005 980 994 878 8 875 936 
WHCOWEU a sci cone reese 138 131 145 148 121 110 120 117 
WIMONCE ee coe ef lee ne aide ae 38 38 33 105 47 40 35 31 
Beparatedn sees cae eee es 2 81 75 3 32 51 58 58 

Sex— , 
INIA lesag eats See, werent bees Ga ats 3,541 | 3,769 | 3,741 | 8,642 | 3,195 | 2,917 | 3,035 3,077 
HIG TIALG ape ee Bc haces ws. 39 34 ot 46 37 62 43 52 

Religion— 

WAS AVG ECCT Ra! ORC Ree a as eee er 393 518 548 513 483 505 506 516 
3 EEN SY Erte] He aes in te le red ae Gy 179 162 134 135 126 122 136 
Fiastern religions..............). 3 3 3 5 3 3 3 3 
WDONKHOWOR: seal as erin. skids ny. 8 3 5 6 4 3 2 19 
GTEC WAOlICs stoi, olaucceuoes 55 49 41 32 33 27 20 11 
reek Orthodoxe icv eks o 6k wae 2 47 54 39 40 35 36 27 
RO VUSIR Sr oeee cinat terete URC got. oN as 61 63 52 62 56 Ly) 55 44 
One iereties ees Shri ek wk wea seg 85 89 76 81 76 67 62 59 
WEB GEIG AIS GtoN See ie eis Touct St ess welt 19 418 35 44 29 34 37 34 
WPresbyherian sens chiss Seni sak: § 279 319 348 358 274 214 233 275 
Homan |Oatholie ssc. 00:02 hs. 1,874 1,938 1,897 | 1,841 1,614 | 1,473 | 1,597 1,534 
DAlVATLION CATING). 420% «ove vices oisle « 2 14 22 18 17 16 20 21 
Mate CR GUE CI: csc crel otis ocssore.stare.ate 384 3 370 369 328 302 293 323 
CO LiVe1 = Oe, dy 0 ere oe ae 262 166 162 186 143 115 95 127 
EE OUAIS Peer es wa Pees cous 3,580 | 3,803 | 3,772 | 3,688 | 3,232 | 2,969 | 3,078 3,129 
1 The classification of convicts by place of birth was changed in 1939. For figures according to the 
previous classification for the years 1932-38, see p. 1073 of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Not recorded separ- 
ately. 3 None reported. 4 These persons returned themselves as Methodists although union 


with Presbyterians and Congregationalists to form the United Church of Canada was completed in 1926. 
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CONSPECTUS 
Paap PaGcE 
Sscrion 1. Pupuic LANDS.............. 1124 Subsection 1. The Indians of Canada.. 1130 
Subsection 1. Dominion Public Lands. 1125 Subsection 2. The Eskimos of Canada. 1133 
Subsection 2. Provincial Public Lands. 1129 | gpuorion 4. DEPARTMENT OF THB SECRE- 
Sgcrion 2. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC TARY, OF STATH 3). ..cvetien onhousa te 1134 
WVLORVKG Mineo tee econ canaries ae crontcouenniers 1130 Ssection 5. Royau CanapIAN MounTep 
SECTION 3. Tua INDIANS AND EsxKIMos Pouics S-ea/elel a 00 010, a\6 6 616 10, 0.0.6 0 616-018. sel ee 1 ?7/ 
ORGOANADAT Toate deters sees ears 1130 Section 6. Top Crvit Serviczk or Canapa 1139 


Nore.—Certain phases of Dominion Government activity, such as the operations of 
the International Joint Commission and certain scientific activities of the Department of 
Mines and Resources were dealt with in this Chapter of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 1014-17). These branches of the Miscellaneous Administration have not undergone 
wide change and, therefore, the material has not been republished since that time. 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Dominion Government sources and items 1, 2 and 7 from Provincial Govern- 
ment sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial lands (item 6), as 
calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as estimated by the Pro- 
vincial Departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported from year to year 
in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are compensated for by the 
adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right of the provinces 
concerned. | 


1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1945 


Nors.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 29-30. 


Tenure Pele N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc...... 2,173 16, 723! 16, 600 37,500 40, 1471 
2 In process of alienation................ Nil - 300 6,000 - 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... <9 13 38 30 161 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 7 391 2 263 12 
5. Indian Reserves............ccccceeees 4 28 58 312 2,115 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


Provincialparks: sess ae ea eee Nil 3, 588 10,477 471, 992 315,357 
ten CLOVINGIAl PATKS: seance kien cece nee We Nil Nil 8,000 5,490 


Totals, Land Area................ 2,184 20,743 27,473 523,860 363,282 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1125. 
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1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1945—concluded 


Yukon 
Tenure Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. , 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles Sq. miles || sq. miles 
1, Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 44,046 | 103,538 73, 682 17, 406 50 || 351, 8654 
2. In process of alienation............... 128 996 1,786 1,182 10 10, 402 § 
3. Dominion lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves......... 3 47 103 161 | 1,455,085 61, 455, 641 4 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 1,148 1, 869 20, 9377 1,715 3,6258] 29,7308 
5. Indian Reserves..................... 853 2,011 2,028 1,297 14 8,720 
6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
provincial parks =; 6.56. ..2..662. 2. 173,545 | 127,831 150,261 | 320,623 Nil 1,573, 674 
Se ETOVINGIAL DATES. oi. ov e's cae keke os Nil 1,683 & 16, 895 a 32,071 
Totals, Land Area............... 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 1,458,784 || 3,462,103 
Ss 
1 Includes lands in process of alienation. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes the 
Gatineau Park (25 miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 miles) which are under Dominion juris- 
diction but which are not technically “National Parks’’. 4See footnotes to constituent items. 
5 For provinces indicated only. 6 Includes 752,282 square miles set aside by Order in Council as native 


game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in which hunting and 
trapping is forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not regarded as national parks. 
7 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (which, although reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a national 
fea ne the Tar Sands Reserve (2,068 acres). 8 Includes that portion of the Wood Buffalo Park in 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands* ° 


The public lands under the administration of the Dominion Government 
comprise: lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and 
the islands in Hudson Strait and Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks and historic sites (see pp. 30-35); forest experiment stations; experi- 
mental farms; Indian reserves (see pp. 1130-1 131); Ordnance and Admiralty lands; 
and, in general, all lands held by the several Departments of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for various purposes connected with Dominion administration including the Tar 
Sands Reservation comprising four areas, amounting in all to 2,068 acres, in the Fort 
McMurray District of Alberta. The lands and other natural resources lying within 
the boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia that had formerly been administered by the Dominion Government, 
were transferred in 1930 to the administration of the provinces concerned. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest. Territories, amounting to about 1,458,784 square miles 
or 42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both 
Yukon and the Northwest: Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of 
Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad are near this line ; about three-fourths of Norway, 
two-thirds of Sweden, Finland and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This 
northern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The Northwest Territories.—An account of the administration of the 
Northwest Territories given at pp. 946-948 of the 1941 Year Book was brought up 
to 1944 at pp. 1095-1098 of the 1945 edition. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.8.0., Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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The wave of prospecting and staking that followed reports of spectacular dis- 
coveries from diamond-drilling on properties of Giant-Yellowknife Gold Mines, 
Limited, continued during 1945. During that year, 9,481 claims were recorded 
and in the first three months of 1946 an additional 1,605 claims were registered. 
Prospecting and staking have been extended from the Yellowknife River area—in 
which producing mines such as Con, Rycon, and Negus are located—northward to: 
Indin Lake about 135 miles from Yellowknife settlement, northeastward to the 
treeless barrens in the vicinity of MacKay and Courageous Lakes, and eastward 
along Hearne Channel of Great Slave Lake. Considerable activity has also been 
evident in the Thompson Lake, Gordon Lake, and Beaulieu River areas within 
75 miles of Yellowknife. More than 200 mining companies have been incorporated 
for operations in the Mackenzie District—the greater number in the Yellowknife 
area—and about 70 have programs of exploration in various stages of development. 

Gold production in the Yellowknife District was resumed in August, 1945, 
when the mill of Negus Mines Limited was reopened: 7,198 fine ounces of gold were 
milled during the year. Announcement has been made of the reopening of the Con 
and Rycon mines of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, and of Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines, Limited, by the autumn of 1946. 

Of the properties under development, those of Giant-Yellowknife Gold Mines, 
Limited, and Crestaurum Mines, Limited, have shown considerable progress. At 
the Giant property, one shaft has been sunk to a depth of 600 feet and a second shaft 
commenced. ‘T'wo large ore bodies have also been determined, and it is expected 
that gold-milling operations will be commenced early in 1948. In May, 1946, the 
sinking of a three-compartment shaft to a depth of 500 feet had been commenced on 
the Crestaurum property. Roads connecting the Giant and Crestaurum properties 
with the settlement of Yellowknife are under construction. 

An important development in the Yellowknife District will result from the 
decision of the Dominion Government to undertake a hydro-electric power develop- 
ment on Snare River, about 80 miles north of Yellowknife settlement. Completion 
of the first stage of the project will provide about 8,000 h.p., which is urgently re- 
quired for use at the Giant and other mines. The new plant will supplement power 
furnished at present by a development on Yellowknife River near Prosperous Lake 
which is incapable of taking on additional loads. 

Concurrent with increased mining activity at Yellowknife has been the ex- 
pansion of the settlement. To meet the demands for additional sites required for 
business and residential buildings, an addition to the townsite was surveyed in 1945, 
and a large number of lots have been sold. Among the new buildings planned are 
a government administration building, staff quarters, and liquor dispensary. Plans 
are also under way for construction of a Red Cross hospital. 

The Norman Wells oil field continued to be an important source of petroleum 
products for the Northwest Territories. Although crude oil production on the Canol 
Project account was terminated on Mar. 8, 1945, production sufficient to meet local 
needs was maintained, and the necessary oil products were distilled at the Norman 
Wells refinery. The total crude petroleum production in the Territories in 1945, all 
of which came from the Norman Wells field, was 353,117 bbl. 

During 1945, two major oil companies had parties making reconnaissance 
geological surveys in areas outside those under permit. Imperial Oil, Limited, 
had two parties exploring the Mackenzie River region south of Fort Norman and 
two parties in the vicinity of Fort Good Hope. Socony Vacuum Oil Company had 
two geological parties on reconnaissance surveys, and these confined their work to 


, 
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the region between Fort Good Hope and Aklavik. Imperial Oil, Limited, also | 


carried out considerable geophysical prospecting on permit areas in the region 
between Fort Norman and Fort Good Hope, where exclusive rights to explore had 
been granted. 

In addition to the geological and geophysical work carried on, Imperial Oil, 

‘Limited, completed seven productive oil wells for the Canol Project during 1945. 

They also drilled 10 wildcat wells on their own account in the areas which they 
hold under permit. These wildcat wells were drilled in an attempt to find new 
fields but, although carried to a depth of more than 5,000 feet, no oil was discovered. 
The proven field comprises an estimated area of 4,010 acres, of which 1,870 acres 
lie beneath Mackenzie River. The latest estimate of the recoverable oil reserve 
from the field is 36,250,000 bbl. 

Late in 1945, the Frobisher Exploration Company, Limited, obtained a permit 
to explore in the Hay River region at the west end of Great Slave Lake. In April, 
1946, the Company commenced diamond-drilling a series of test holes with the 
object of defining the rock structure and ascertaining whether the region is favourable 
for locating oil wells. 

The production of concentrated pitchblende ore—from which radium is obtained 

—was continued at the mine and mill of Eldorado Mining and Refining at Great 
Bear Lake. Transportation of concentrates by water from the mine to railhead 
at Waterways, Alta., for shipment to the Company’s refinery at Port Hope, Ont., 
is being facilitated by the extension of the existing road around rapids on Great 
Bear River. Completion of this road is expected in 1946. The revelation of the 
part that uranium — one of the principal products obtained from the concentrates— 
plays in atomic research, made it imperative that the highly valuable deposits at 
Great Bear Lake be placed under Government control. Consequently, the mine, 
mil] and other assets of the Company were acquired by the Dominion Government 
in January, 1944, and have since been operated by a Crown Company. For security 
reasons, production figures are treated as confidential. 

Steps to improve facilities for transportation to the Territories were undertaken 
in 1945. An agreement was reached between the Dominion Government and the 
Province of Alberta providing for the construction of an all-weather road linking 
Grimshaw, Alta., terminus of a line of the Northern Alberta Railways, with Hay 


River Settlement on Great Slave Lake. The Dominion Government will share. 


with the Province the cost of construction of 247 miles lying within the Province, 
and will bear the whole cost of the building of 80 miles of road north of the provincial 


boundary. This route will supplement the Athabaska Slave-Mackenzie River 


water route northward from Waterways, Alta., and its completion is expected to 
facilitate delivery of freight to Yellowknife and other points in the Territories. 
Surveys were also undertaken by the Dominion Government with a view to 
improving navigation conditions along the Mackenzie waterway. Special equip- 
ment was built to carry on dredging at the mouth of Athabaska River and elsewhere. 
Aerial transportation in the Territories has been facilitated by the construction 
of improved landing fields equipped with weather stations at a number of the 
larger settlements in the Mackenzie District. These fields were constructed by 
United States Army engineers, with expenditures reimbursed by Canada. Develop- 
ment of a modern aerodrome has been undertaken by the Department of Transport 


at Yellowknife and one permanent strip was completed in 1945. Additional work 


will be undertaken in 1946 to complete the project, which permits the year-round 
use of modern wheel-equipped aircraft. | 


ee 
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The fur trade continued to be an important factor in the economy of the Ter- 
ritories, as it provides most of the native population with a means of livelihood. 
In the year ended June 30, 1944, the total fur catch in the Territories was 297,633 
pelts having a value of $2,199,132. During 1945, steps were taken to establish 
a modern forest and wild life protection service in Mackenzie District, with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith. Added forest protection should have a beneficial effect 
on the supply of game and fur animals. 


Yukon Territory.—An account of the administration of Yukon Territory is 
given at p. 948 of the 1941 Year Book. The following paragraphs bring that review 
up to date. 

The initiation of joint defence projects in northwestern Canada in 1942 was 
followed by a period of great activity in Yukon Territory, which continued well 
into 1945 when United States Forces and construction personnel were largely with- 
drawn after the cessation of hostilities. Of the war projects undertaken in Yukon 
Territory, the construction of the Alaska Highway and the Canol pipeline were the 
most notable. The highway, constructed in 1942-43 from Dawson Creek, B.C., 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of 1,523 miles, crosses the southern part of Yukon 
Territory, and is supplemented by access roads serving airports situated along the 
Northwest Staging Route. A cut-off road linking Haines, Alaska, with a point 
on the Alaska Highway about 80 miles west of Whitehorse, was also built. Mainten- 
ance of the Alaska Highway was continued by United States authorities until 
Apr. 1, 1946, when its administration passed to the Canadian Department of National 
Defence (Army). ‘Travel on the highway is restricted, and is controlled by a Traffic 
Control Board with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. 

Developments associated with the Canol Project entailed the construction of a 
pipeline and access road from Norman Wells, N.W.T., across Mackenzie Mountains 
to Whitehorse, Y.T., and erection of an oil refinery at Whitehorse. The pipeline 
was put into operation in April, 1944, and the pumping of oil and operation of the 
refinery was more or less continuous until about Apr. 1, 1945, although drilling and 
production of oil on Canol account had been ordered terminated by the United States 
Government on Mar. 8, 1945. 

Mining continued to be the principal industry of the Territory, and an increase 
in gold production, as well as in mining activity, occurred during 1945. Total 
production for 1945 was 31,721 fine ounces, as compared with a total of 23,818 
fine ounces in 1944, The total value of mineral production in Yukon to the end of 
1945 has been estimated at $241,019,000 of which amount gold accounted for 
$209,750,000, and silver $20,995,000. 

The greater part of the 1945 production came from the Dawson District, where 
dredges were operated in the Klondike area and from Clear Creek. Operations were 
also carried out at several other locations including Shorty, Iron, Bates, and Burwash 
Creeks in Whitehorse District. An interesting development in 1945 was the 
acquisition by eastern Canadian interests of properties formerly owned by Treadwell- 
Yukon Corporation, Limited, in the vicinity of Keno Hill and Galena Hill in the 
Mayo District. 

The fur trade continued to be a source of revenue for inhabitants of Yukon 
Territory, and in the year ended June 30, 1944, a total catch of 78,005 pelts, valued 
at $467,188, was taken. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been 
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administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the trans- 


fer by the Dominion Government of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces — 


and of sections of British Columbia (see also p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book), public 
lands in all provinces have been under provincial administration. In Prince Edward 
Island, all of the land is alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 

Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—Department of Public Works 


The constructing department of the Dominion Government, since before 
Confederation, has been known as the Department of Public Works. The work of 
the Department is divided into three principal branches, viz., the Engineering 
Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. An account of the 
work of each of these branches is given at pp. 949-950 of the 1941 Year Book, and 
a description of the five dry docks constructed by the Department is given at p. 618 
of the 1942 edition. The Department of Public Works submits details of all pro- 
posed construction works to the Department of Reconstruction and Supply (see 
pp. 454-455), in categories as to urgency and usefulness, and the latter Department, 
after listing the works to be proceeded with immediately, advises when the post- 
ponable works should be undertaken. 


Section 3.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada* 


The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, number 125,686 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1944). The popular opinion that the race is disappear- 
ing is not in accordance with fact. Before the advent of the European, the number 
of Indians was undoubtedly larger, but little reliable information as to the aboriginal 
population, during either the French or the early British regimes, is available. 
The best estimate, however, of the aboriginal or Indian population of what is now 
Canada was slightly in excess of 200,000 or about double the present figure. During 
this twentieth century the trend has been upward with a gradual but fairly steady 
increase. 


Administration.—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment, as administrator of the affairs of the Indians, include the control of Indian 
education and health}, the development of agriculture and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their lands, community funds, estates and the general 
supervision of their welfare. 


_ * Revised under the direction of R. A. Hoey, Acting Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources. For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 


¢ Indian Health Services were transferred to the Department of National Health and Welfare as from - q 


Nov. 1, 1945. 


. 
: 
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The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are 98 in all. The number of bands in an agency varies from one to more 
than 30 and the staff of an agency usually includes, in addition to the agent, 
various Officials such as medical officer, clerk, farming instructor, field matron, 
constable, stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in 
question. The work of the agencies is supervised from headquarters at Ottawa and, 
in the field, by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector having charge 
of a certain number. In British Columbia the supervision of the Indian agen- 
cies is under the direction of the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia. 
Expenditures for the assistance of destitute Indians on reserves are made by the 
Dominion Government, either from public funds or from tribal funds of the Indians. 

The Government has undertaken a number of special projects for the various 
sections of the Indian population in accordance with their needs, including fur 
development enterprises in selected areas; the promotion of Indian handicraft; 
and planned agricultural operations. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship.. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special’ protection provided by the Indian Act, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has been 
one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 


Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians whereby 


the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to: set aside adequate land 
reserves; make cash grants; provide per capita annuities; give assistance in agri- 
culture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might 
require; provide education for the Indian children; and otherwise safeguard the 
interests of the Indian population. These treaties were made from time to time as 
occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. No treaty has been made 
with the Indians of British Columbia, except in the Peace River Block, but their 
welfare has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, |Sect. 11(d)] provides 
“that in the case of Indians and Eskimos payment of the allowance shall be made 
to a person authorized by the Governor in Council to receive and apply the same’’. 
Indians receive the family allowance in the same amount as other persons. The 
administration of family allowances for Indians is being conducted jointly by the 
Indian Affairs Branch and the Department of National Health and Welfare. In 
certain outlying areas, where distribution of the allowances is impracticable, the 
allowance is given in kind. 


_ Government Expenditure.—At Mar. 31, 1945, the balance of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $15,793,184, had increased to 


- $16,637,651. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
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as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $5,879,077; 
statutory Indian annuities, $284,563; and special fur conservation supplementary, 
$68,341. 


Population.—The Indian Affairs Branch takes a quinquennial census of the 
Indians under its control. The results of the latest of these censuses, taken in 1944, 
show a total of 125,686 Indians as compared with 118,378 in 1939 and 112,510 
in 1934, an increase of 11-7 p.c. in ten years. Details are given in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Mines and Resources for 1944. The figures given in Table 2 
are those of the eight Dominion Decennial Censuses since Confederation, and include 
some thousands of persons of Indian racial origin who are not on the reserves but 
are living as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1941 


Province or Territory 18711 18811 18912 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


Prince Edward Island..... 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 258 
Nova Scotia..... mee wees 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 2,063 
New Brunswick........... 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1,685 ~ 1,939 
Quebecnie sare eas coe 6, 988 7,515 |} 13,361 | 10,142 9,993 | 11,566 | 12,312 11, 863 
Ontarioss: Ase see ae 12,978 | 15,325 | 17,915 | 24,674] 23,044 | 26,486] 30,368 30, 336 
British Columbia......... 23,000 | 25,661 | 34,202 | 28,949 | 20,1384 | 22,377 | 24,599 24, 875 
Manitoba cho. cthe ee eahione 16,277 7,876 | 13,869 | 15,417 15, 473 
Saskatchewan............. 26. 304 11,718 | 12,914 | 15,268 13, 384 
Lbertandcse seo ee 56,000 | 56,239 | 51,249 y 11,630 | 14,557 | 15,258 12,565 
Vikonerues wearecee seine 3,322 1,489 1,390 1, 548 1,508 
Northwest Territories..... 14, 921 15, 904 83,8733} 4,046 4,052 
Canadasc..4.03.4: 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414) 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 | 118,316 
1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. 3 The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—For information on this subject, see Chapter X XVII, 
Education and Research, at pp. 1027-1028. 


Economic Data.—Detailed statistics relating to the agricultural and stock- 
raising activities of the Indians, and to their real estate and personal effects, will 
be found in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


4.—Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1944 


Uncleared Cleared Under Total 
- Province or Territory and but Not Guliivation Area of 

Uncultivated | Cultivated Reserves 

acres acres acres acres 
Prince Hdward Island... .cceceeeenen keke 2,425 200 116 2,741 
NOVaISCOta ete ake h oe es Cree ee 17, 441 531 216 18,188 
New: Bruns wi¢ksi33.08, secs cele acon ee 35, 559 1,104 300 36, 963 
Quebece? wakes scan wren eek ER oe ee 178, 062 14, 265 6, 603 198, 930 
Ontario MRS yat oie kere oie Da Es Mea Ro aT cAI 1, 210, 938 103, 963 31,789 1,346, 690 
Manitoba fac sna aneas en Sant ee eee 406, 895 124, 248 14, 745 545, 888 
Saskatchewan: ici .53 ts sos ec he ete see 499, 402 741, 946 45, 628 1, 286, 976 
OSES Ma in OED ART: Foyer 435, 034 809, 428 51,810 |} 1,296,272 
iBritishiColumbiaw <0 ete oe eee 542,259 249, 511 37, 745 829, 515 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............. 8, 668 8, 788 


CCADACA Fin rinks herons. ae ee 3,336,683 25045, 239 189,029 5,570,951 
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5.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1945 


_08eeee————waw(XxOanaaws0wOoeaoooT*#S®TjS0»s@aoouy]TN00Nm{TqQ0Q 


Income Received from— 


Provi : Farm Beef : Wages Income 

rovinee or Territory Products,|} Sold or Fishi Hunting Other Earned of 

including | Used for eae T ah: Industries Indians} 
Hay Food Tapping 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,500 500 600 1,200 5,000 1,200 11,000 
Nova SOOUIE ose cin aia be bed 7,550 475 525 900 5,500 88,800] 106,262 
New Brunswick.............. 4,403 450 4,300 2,600 21,000 62, 800 98,177 
OuCDGO IS ee. eis oe cce ccs, 128, 341 20, 080 3,200} 310,175} 109,300) 977, 660/] 1,573, 457 
SO TEE re Rie ene ee 345, 020 47,305) 181,185} 847,800] 484,645] 1,751,350 4,042, 672 
WPAGILODR dis alin oe oe oso cew. 259, 583 41,585} 105,312] 210,900 79,125 , 500] 1,054, 441 
Saskatchewan............... 1,208,847} 102,457 19,570 97,777| 219,910} 342,223] 2,141,536 
Alberta,........ eee neha a tors 306,936) 244,902 9,996] 135,032 89,394)  257,764!| 1,300, 637 
British Columbia Se Ae nae 754,373) 180,915] 1,588,838] 360,035 269,350} 1,818, 625} 5,038, 724 
Northwest Territories........ 5,476 Nil 14,975] 471,000 5, 665 19,970], 536,331 
Totals, 1945.......... 3,023,029} 638,669) 1,928,501] 2,437,419 1,288,889) 5,568,892/15,903, 237 
Totals, 19442......... %,261,818) 660,549) 1,945,906) 1,782,765 1,193,072) 4,626, 004/13,877,044 


Se ee a EE ES TRIES et PERO MOOR EMCEE BAR (es cl SL | Pe ae 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues, from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, and from money received from land rentals. 2 Includes Yukon. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada* 


The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree-line on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of the islands in the Arctic 
Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the Eskimos are essentially coastal 
dwellers, obtaining much of their food and clothing from the mammals of the sea. 
However, there are bands of Eskimos living in the interior of Keewatin District on 
the west side of Hudson Bay, who are inland people and who subsist chiefly on fish - 
and caribou. 


The Decennial Census of Canada in 1941 established the Eskimo population 
at 7,205, of which 5,404 were located in the Northwest Territories, 1,778 in northern 
Quebec, and the remainder, 23, in other provinces. Delayed returns received too 
late for inclusion in the Census, would raise the 1941 Eskimo population to a total 
of 7,639 of which 1,965 were located in northern Quebec. 


The administrative care of the Eskimos devolves upon the Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative 
measures—including the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may. 
hunt, and the establishment of reindeer herds—conserves the natural resources 
necessary to their subsistence. An account of the Dominion Government’s reindeer 
experiment, which was undertaken primarily to improve the economic condition 
of the native Eskimos, appears on pp. 17-23 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


The medical care and hospitalization of the Eskimos is now a function of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations, at a 
number of which medical officers are located, in the Eastern, Central and Western 
Arctic; by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; by radio communication; 
by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship; and by 
auxiliary motor vessels. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.8.0., Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 
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Section 4.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government, as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as being the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the 
Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration of 
the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, 
the Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act (1932), the Bankruptcy Act, 
and with the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other Acts and 
Regulations administered by the Secretary of State as a result of the declaration 
of war are: the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks Emergency Order 
(1939), and the Revised Regulations Respecting Trading with the Enemy (1948). 
The Secretary of State deals with the organization and administration of the Office 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property (see the External Trade chapter of this volume, 
pp. 492-493). Statistics regarding patents and copyrights appear in Chapter 
XVII at pp. 580-582. 


Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the _ | 
Companies Act are given in Table 6. 


* Revised by E. H. Coleman, C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Department of the 
Secretary of State. 


6.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, Fiscal Years 1936-45 


Norn.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1926-35 
at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on 
the issue of shares without nominal or par value. <4 


ep gs ee ee ees 


Old Companies with— 


New Gross 
Year Companies Increased ~ Decreased Increase Increase 
Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 
a ——___—___————]  _ talization talization 
No. |Capitalization| No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1936.2 een 371 | 141, 237,550 41 54,073,000 76 79,640,610 || 195,310,550 115, 669, 940° 
1937 ceeiae 410 | 130,767,280 72 | 143,597,766 | 105 | 123,837,999 || 274,365,046 150, 527, 047 
19038 eee 358 | 104,401,299 47 22,571,383 60 33,229,414 || 126,972, 682 93,743, 268 
1989) eee 317 | 116,819,350 65 38, 160, 031 55 56,213,867 |} 154,979,381 98,765, 514 
1940 Nees 296 53, 497, 600 49 18, 222, 400 27 14, 204, 053 71, 720,000 57, 515, 947 
194 1 ce hee 293 53, 247, 600 55 25, 321, 900 27 14, 204, 053 78, 569, 500 64,365,447 
194290 Somes 211 50, 606, 141 40 15, 760, 300 39 54, 964, 907 66,366, 441 11,401,534 
1943 nite es 205 51, 630, 000 35 56, 198, 739 29 7,728,436 || 107,828,739 100, 100, 303 
1944....... 217 53, 462,000 59 31, 351, 380 52 18, 204, 490 84, 813, 380 66, 608, 890 
1945 See 412 56, 719, 900 51 | 108,411,400 20 10,680,250 |} 165, 131,300 154, 451, 050 


Net 
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Naturalization.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, are given at p. 594 of 
the 1919 Year Book. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’? Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed. All these Acts have been consolidated in 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 1388. At the present time any alien, regardless of his nationality, 
may apply for naturalization, but, according to Sect. 4, Part II of the Act, the 
granting of a certificate of naturalization to the applicant is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Minister, who may, without assigning any reason, give or withhold 
the certificate as he thinks most conducive to the public good. Since Jan. 15, 1932, 
female British subjects, marrying aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by 
marriage, acquire their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer 
become British subjects automatically through their husbands’ naturalization. 
They must apply to the Secretary of State. 


By Order in Council under the War Measures Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 206) dated 
July 9, 1942 (5842) as amended by Order in Council dated Sept. 23, 1942 (P.C. 
8499), effective Jan. 1, 1943, all aliens who are required to apply for naturalization 
‘by filing their applications through the courts must first file Declarations of Inten- 
tion. They are not qualified to file applications for naturalization under Sect. 4 
of the Naturalization Act until one year after the date of filing the Declarations of 
Intention. 


By the terms of Para. I of the Regulations laid down in Order in Council P.C. 
5842 of July 9, 1942, as amended by P.C. 4309 of June 5, 1944, the Secretary of 
State may grant a certificate of naturalization to any alien serving outside Canada 
with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada and to any alien who has enlisted 
for general service with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada and who has 
served on active service in any of the said forces for a period of not less than eighteen 
months, and who is still serving on active service in any of the said forces, provided 
the applicant has satisfied the Secretary of State by the filing of such documents 
and evidence as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State and the Minister of 
National Defence, that he is a fit and proper person to be naturalized in Canada as a 
British subject. No fee shall be payable on such certificate of naturalization. 


Table 7 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1942 to 1945. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the same years, including (except 
as stated above) the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued, are shown in Table 8. 
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7.—Naturalization Certificates Issued in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 1942-45 
q 


Nationality 1942 | 19438 1944 | 1945 Nationality 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 
Albanian sa ncer citer 3 3 2 || Lithuanian......... 155 141 158 97 : 
Argentinian.......... Nil 4°} Nil Nil | Luxemburger....... 2 3 1 ] 
AUISETIAN 60): 1c castcteis 658 579 694 3638 || Mexican............ Lyfe NG 1 Nil . 
Austro-Hungarian... 3 7 3 | Nil || Montenegrin........ 1 1 Nil 1 | 
Belgians cise eens 201 190 256 106 || Netherlander....... 192 230 290 160 | 
Brazilian: sonar Nil Nil Nil 1 || Norwegian......... 413 396 586 265 A 
Buloarianwensach eee 3 8 18 16 || Palestinian......... 2 5 16 7 . 
Chineseseiee cs csekee 3 2 14 Gut Persianiss ys aes ee es 1 Nil 2 Nil 
Czechoslovak........ 601 652 953 OOS Polish vera eile ee 2,795 | 3,002 | 3,603 | 1,642 

ANISM. eres cave wives 349 374 503 241 || Roumanian......... 222 126 271 383 . 
Danziger... 6s nse Nil Nil 1 3) | MEVUSS Ise eter eer ioe 1,156 | 1,083 | 1,064 598 : 

RY DUAN eee ees oe 1 Ts) SoNalet Spanish: monecew oe 12 
Estonian steeccs ssctes 8 8 10 4 || Swedish............ 420 343 511 193 
Minish sc sys,,02 se eets 155 81 139 DOSE SWISS aceloieree serene 149 160 189 95 i 
Prono st, eaccuns 124 114 120 Olay rials nos ees oe 34 28 42 17 ; 
Germanys vic. ae tie 107 146 257 457 || Turkish! ............ 15 20 20 11 : 
GYreekUe e earc she ak 39 57 93 56 || United States...... 1,970 | 1,337 | 1,427 789 . 
Hungarian 22.20. 6s 158 92 191 359 || Yugo-Slav (Serb- 
Jeelandice’.. ..« s6<ca 25 16 19 6 Croat-Slovene). . 279 406 390 221 
Ntalian gases once atctes 132 227 310 411 |) All others.......... 75 67 149 74 
Japanese.......0e00- 1 1 Nil Nil 
LOUVAIN oe erie c ee 11 24 36 4 Totals.........| 10,476 | 9,983 | 12,345} 7,549 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks, 


8.—Persons Naturalized in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 1942-45 


Nationality 1942 |} 19438 | 1944-] 1945 Nationality 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
ATDAnIANIS Gs cee. ce as 1 3 3 2 || Lithuanian......... 174 172 169 107 . 
Argentinian.......... Nil 1 Nil Nil || Luxemburger....... 7 2 4 1 
AUStRIgM ek sce elec 934 754 886 477 || Mexican............ 1 Nil 1 Nil 
Austro-Hungarian... 5 11 6 | Nil || Montenegrin........ 1 TSENG 1 
Belgian !s.. 5. coe kek 245 222 278 119 | Netherlander....... 228 272 324 174 
Brazilianescs.c6 sens Nil Nil Nil 1 |) Norwegian......... 481 436 649 296 
‘Bulgarianieeeee ae 3 9 18 16 || Palestinian......... 2 7 8 9 
Chinese vie sckieeae s 4 2 23 Sui oPersiansicgers osetia Nil 3} Nil 
Czechoslovak........ My 876 | 1,260 (O08: ||EPolishe ae eer 3,255 | 3,503 | 4,231 | 1,842 

ANTS aero cleats ere ieee 383 413 261 | Roumanian......... 316 179 344 445 
Dariziger 3 sro. co Nil Nil 1 3) ZEMUSSIAN Gewese ie 1,634 | 1,426 | 1,369 819 
Higyptianiasseasesceae “s 1 11 SNil S|" Spanish;, wceeeee 13 16 8 
Estonian............. 8 9 11 4 | Swedish............ 479 381 555 215 
Hinnishsecnineee nine 185 103 157 BSL | sSwissses dec. te teooe 163 178 202 103 
Frenchy suman s aeass: 141 127 134 G2e Syrian eee 47 36 53 21 
Germiantaneie ee tee 136 163 315 509" Durkishtye. sence 23 26 23 13 
Greek tee eens 48 60 98 62 || United States...... 2,622 | 1,720 | 1,855 1,037 
Hungarian; . (et. pases 188 107 234 438 || Yugo-Slav (Serb- 

Tcelandic 2). suse ee 33 18 20 8 Croat-Slovene).. 318 507 464 252 
Italian..... pomomennG 191 269 362 438 || All others.......... 97 83 181. 98 
Japanese.........008- 1 1 Nil Nil ae 
AtVian avant 13 25 42 4 Totals.........| 13,138 | 12,106 | 14,884 | 8,892 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 


Naturalized and Alien Population by Racial Origin.—Persons naturalized 
under the Naturalization Act are entitled to all the political and other rights, 
powers and privileges, and are subject to all the obligations, duties and liabilities 
of a natural-born British subject, and from the date of naturalization have the same 
status as a natural-born. British subject. 


Table 9 gives an analysis of the non-British and non-French naturalized and 
alien population of Canada for the two censuses, 1931 and 1941. 
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9.—Naturalized and Alien Population by Racial Origin, 1931 and 1941 
—s—waswsSwsmwooo0onawywsnowyonmsagqyxwohnmaqaoqoqoaq=gzoa>?»>oO90a0a90a0a0aaaS eee eee s— 


1931 1941 
Racial Origin —_————. | + ____ 
Naturalized Alien Naturalized Alien 
No No. No No 

PROTON NO Meme ia oe SEAS ae eluates die 6a vale wit 11, 420 11,307 10, 824 3,890 
PAM Mee ere a sacks Say ater elt rks ee. ae 8,050 8,290 9,925 3, 853 
EN EV Ts SESS, ce RN Beige Ane Ben ep gl te a 5,175 16, 841 15,037 10, 935 
innish....... Se OB AACS SIRE RTS Ee eae Ga am 9,712 21,918 13,076 11, 674 
OP NTN SRE Si SERN COLE a 79, 249 65, 416 83, 683 24, 949 
RUROINI e te ates er ee eee oat 6,361 23,001 20, 834 10, 453 
Rie ace terion ee aie ste ke heen hs oe hb adn che 28,340 17,344 34, 207 7,735 
SOMA RE arc een eee Mee wen ods des 57, 278 27,373 66, 105 11,400 

INGUHOUIAIG I Pipes esos KS Cea co toute ans Shee 14, 499 15,381 24,192 7, 61 
rep A ee: Seb Ce ae a ne ee ee rh Sen a a 28,773 48,744 48,815 20, 848 
I ANERAY Se iche tieee he Soe hE S Siok he ees Hae: 6, 452 7,944 6,910 2,418 
PUERCO Sl eels oa on Sane Oe ESOS a aM cecoe on 17,937 22,790 20, 897 10, 453 
RICANS IAI Gaon ts ane hed Cee ray Pe ek ON hah RANIO SS 76, 788 51,597 79, 998 22, 895 
SER ER VOTES Le Be I @ ee ey Te ORE aS SRS eat 54,914 43,015 78,061 28, 069 
OOHGE RMLODSMIIS fe, cr se el dct Beh es ood ons 9,143 18, 220 19,098 9, 248 
CAIORG tee ROE ot ce eas ed or OM ou Ba 2,173 39, 038 2,055 25, 878 
DRDRUORE ea eee Ut ick Che cin cos ae hen Urn Se, 4,353 7, 754 3, 159 5,978 
EMOR ABIES ian ety s eee eG ie hoe eee: 4,347 1,601 4, 549 754 
TPOURIS ecko ee ee erect PAV on Sosa 424,964 447,574 541,425 219,041 


nN se 


The New Citizenship Act as it Relates to Canadian Citizens and to 
Aliens.—The Canadian Citizenship Act defining Canadian citizenship was pro- 
claimed July 1, 1946, at the 2nd Session of the 20th Parliament of Canada and comes 
into force on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Because of the large number of members of the Armed Forces who have married 
overseas, the status of married women is to-day of special importance in all countries 
of the British Commonwealth. The legislation follows an understanding between 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa by which 
the principle that a married woman of another nationality would lose that nation- 
ality only if she acquired her husband’s is recognized. 


The legislation deals broadly with the subject of naturalization and the status 
of aliens. Part I of the Act defines “natural-born Canadian citizens”; Part II 
defines “Canadian citizenship other than natural born’’; and Part III is concerned 
with the grounds on which Canadian citizenship may be forfeited. 


The status of aliens is dealt with in Part V of the Act, which sets forward the 
rights and disabilities of aliens in regard to the holding of property. 


Section 5.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force, maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was then known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition 
when the prefix ‘‘Royal’’ was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, 
when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was 
made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each Province 
making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This was continued until 1917. 

In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of the 
enforcement of Dominion Legislation for the whole of Western Canada, west of 
Port Arthur and Fort William. Soon after the close of the War of 1914-18, an 
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extension of governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of 
Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion 
Force and, therefore, the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted Police 
was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the 
Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion 
Police with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with 
guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at 
Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 


Control and Organization. — The force is controlled and administered by 
a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Justice) and, as already intimated 
above, it may be employed anywhere in Canada. 


From a total of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 4,700 by 1944 and has now a 
strength of approximately 3,000. Its means of transport consist of 144 horses, 
839 motor-vehicles, 4 aeroplanes, 302 sleigh dogs, and 16 trained police dogs (for 


tracking). It is re-forming its Marine Section which before the War consisted of © 


about 30 vessels of comparatively small size. A small Aviation Section is also being 
established. 


The Force is organized into 13 Divisions of varying strength, distributed over 
the entire country. Recruiting at the present time is once again in full swing, 
the term of engagement being for five years. The officers are commissioned by the 
Crown. 


Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Rockcliffe, Ont. Police Colleges 
are also maintained at these centres, where courses of training and instruction are 
given to keep the Force abreast of the latest developments in criminology. In 1937, 
a Reserva was established which now numbers over 500: units are located principally 
at such large centres as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Halifax, where men can be congregated easily, and where instruction can be given 
in the evenings. 


Provincial and Municipal Services.—Under the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Act, any province of Canada may enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the services of .the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to enforce 
provincial laws and the Criminal Code in the rural districts, upon payment for such 
services. There are such agreements in force at the present time with six of the 
provinces: Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan and Alberta. These agreements have been in existence for approximately — 


14 years in the case of five of the provinces mentioned, and for about 18 years in 
the case of Saskatchewan. 


During more recent years, the Force has entered into agreements with certain 
cities, towns and municipalities within the six provinces mentioned above. They 
are principally in the Prairie Provinces, but the Eastern Provinces are now requesting 
similar agreements. There are over 50 such agreements in existence at the present 
time. 


Services to Other Police Forces and Other Duties.—The Royal Canadian _ 


Mounted Police maintains two scientific laboratories and, for the identification of 
criminals, places at the disposal of all police forces its fingerprint, modus operandi, 
firearms, anti-counterfeiting and other facilities. 
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_ From Apr. 1, 1932, onwards, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force 
has been responsible throughout Canada for the enforcement of the laws against 
smuggling by land, sea and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, 
is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, the enforcement of 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act, the Indian Act, the Ticket of Leave Act, 
and numerous other Dominion statutes, and assists many Departments of the 
Dominion Government, such as Mines and Resources, Fisheries, Agriculture, etc., 
in executing the provisions of their respective Acts, and, in some cases, in adminis- 
trative duties. It is responsible for the protection of government buildings, and 
some of the more important dockyards, and is the sole police force operating in 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. It is the only police force in 
Canada which undertakes secret and security services for the Dominion Government. 


The Force is continually attempting to keep abreast of the times, and recently 
established a Personnel Department, which attempts to see that, from psychological 
and other points of view, the right man is assigned to the right place. It has also 
recently added the services of dietitians to its establishment. 


During recent years, extraordinary progress has been made in a movement 


- intended to assist the youth of Canada in their games, their outlook upon citizen- 


ship, their responsibilities and privileges, with the view of lessening the number of 
those brought before the Courts under the Juvenile Deiinquents Act and in several 
provinces the Boards of Education and other authorities are giving hearty co- 
operation. ‘The Police personnel for this work are carefully selected and the Youth 
Movement shows great promise for the future. 


Two Voyages Through the Northwest Passage.—During the summer of 
1944, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police schooner St. Roch completed the voyage 
through the Northwest Passage, from Halifax to Vancouver, in a little over 80 days. 
This was the second successful voyage through the Passage. The previous one, 
from west to east, made in 1940-42, took more than two years to accomplish. 


Section 6.—The Civil Service of Canada 


Organization.*—During the War of 1939-45, many new Departments and 


~ Branches of Government were formed which, being set up under the War Measures’ 


Service Act, were not automatically governed by the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act. ’ Under an Order in Council of April, 1940, appointments by the Governor 
in Council under the War Measures’ Service Act were, in the main, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury Board after investigation of need and rates of pay by the 
Civil Service Commission, and appointments were to be made by the Civil Service 
Commission after such tests of qualifications as the Commission considered practic- 
able and in the public interest. During the War, nearly all appointments were 
made on a temporary basis and the permanent organization of the Departments 

remained unchanged. . 


Since the close of the War, other questions have increasingly demanded the 
attention of the Commission. Reduction of staffs in Departments expanded by 
war activity is being proceeded with, thus providing opportunity for the release 
of married women and those wishing to return to their homes. Replacements and 
new appointments are being made so far as possible from among ex-service personnel. 


* Revised by R. Morgan, Acting Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
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A unit in the Commission is fully engaged in conferring with veterans and securing 
their temporary appointment as vacancies become available. The staffing of new 
Departments such as Reconstruction and Supply and National Health and Welfare, 
and the rapid expansion of the Department of Veterans Affairs constitutes a task 
of considerable magnitude. A great many individual reclassifications made necessary 
through changes occurring during the war years have been carried out and general 
reclassification through unit surveys is being resumed. Extensive salary revisions 
for technical and professional classes have been made and consideration is now being 
given to other classes in the Service. Progress is being made in reverting to regular 
competitions qualifying for permanent appointment and as these are completed, 
the Service will tend to become more stabilized by the resumption of permanent 
appointments. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity 
in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation 
covering all years back to 1912. 


From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly, as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board 
were also created during this period. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were em- 
ployed; this number was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when employees 
numbered 49,700. 


Between March, 1939, and March, 1945, there was an increase of 69,802 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of this war- 
time increase was accounted for as follows: Department of National Defence, 36-5 
p.c.; new wartime Departments and Boards (Munitions and Supply, National War 
Services, Wartime Information Board, Wartime Prices and Trade Board) 16-1 p.c.; 
Unemployment Insurance, 9-2 p.c. Much of the remaining increase was due 
to the creation of new wartime branches within permanent departments, e.g., 
National Selective Service in the Department of Labour. 


Despite the large wartime increase in the total Civil Service employment, the 
number of permanent employees was less in March, 1945, than in March, 1939. 
The number of temporary employees, however, increased steadily during the 
war years. Consequently, in March, 1945, temporary employees represented 
73-9 p.c. of the total as compared with 30-3 p.c. of the total in March, 1939, and 
34-5 p.c. of the total in March, 1925, the first year for which these statistics were 
published. 


The following sequence of tables is condensed from a recently published his- 
torical series covering the years 1925 to 1945. Table 10 gives the total numbers 
and percentages of permanent and temporary: Civil Service employees in the month 
of March over the period. Table 11 gives comparable information regarding 
salaries and wages paid during each of the fiscal years of the period. Tables 12 
and 13 give parallel data to those shown in Tables 10 and 11 but limited to the 


permanent and temporary employees employed at departmental headquarters. 


Tables 14 and 15 give index numbers of permanent and temporary employees 


* Revised in the Public Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and of wages paid to them for the same years of the series. Table 16 gives detailed 
information of employees and expenditures by Departments and Branches for the 
months of March 1944 and 1945. 


10.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Months of March, 1925-45 


Permanent Temporary 
Month of March— 1eACy eee Total 


PRO ceca Na et a vats) a SOC ay of SA Osho SNe ga wie asink Aes s 28,055 65:6 14, 735 34-4 42,790 
DOULA ER ey claire Sihatigiis Saco ee Oeics rvaauha'e'sio sae oles 31, 616 71°6 12, 559 28-4 44,175 
PBN ReE es tt gavin dete + Fs iacch ota tasateeweceie ds 32,715 71-8 12, 866 28-2 45, 581 
ROS eee rec eStietscuiagess cog boieiarna gulaiie nso Gestere si 35,380 80:4 8, 628 19-6 44,008 
Rae REM SISAL LMA pate CL 6Uia vce ede aware 34, 150 81-5 7,761 18-5 41,911 
Ube Le gee OS Se a Car Se 32, 664 80-7 7,805 19-3 40, 469 
OTe Cat ae NN Itt eae on ie ei ond tee at boas < Dice's » 30,091 73 °8 10,701 26-2 40,792 
BOO cre ree mae ams aa eidenitivy. swcied soe tata’, centre's sacs 30,300 73°7 10, 832 26°3 41, 132 
POO MLE, teetita clalwliave ais olny fa Soa c's Se yd pie 0's wls.0n'e's 30, 678 71-6 12,158 28-4 42, 836 
POS ore ine mtraren metres visteivia ed Se votes sce daceha oY sole lea’ 32,308 73-2 11,835 26-8 44,143 
DRDO EP Cetanee Mees Lic tie mtee acest ties Males 2 vie CA scib-e dock oc8 32,132 69-7 13,974 30:3 46,106 
PUA Pie uteie any « fauiiteis ole See 03 5 MoE Vee Seo oo vhs « 30, 948 62-2 18,791 37°8 49,739 
Me Mere ees cuter ie tie cities asin c CEG Ua Foe nieces ela os 30, 149 45-0 36,777 55-0 66, 926 
SOR eR eee tre neh wig cer Mri is dhe CAs Gains eta) <meuwe es « 29, 524 35°2 54, 257 64 83,781 
eM eRe eh isd. ¢.da ie © Msce cae Riecis cues ue bases s 28,708 27-6 75, 347 72-4 || 104,055 
8 eceee ee eins felsic tha maven itarsis a Wis Ov coke eva os 29,343 26-0 83,315 74-0 || 112,658 
RD te Pe oiaes Soialata’s hisin’e ia sie pie eee ela eae ck bv me hace ounce © 30, 240 26-1 85, 668 73-9 |) 115,908 


- 11.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1925-45 


Permanent Temporary 
Year ended Mar. 31— Pie: P.C. Total 
Total of Total of 
ota otal 

$000 $7000 $’000 

MSV Aan oe 5 Ste ie 8 eye Sick NG PR Se I 40, 846 71-9 15, 962 28-1 56, 808 
VPA G) cs Ro Bis aes hye SO oO a CR ee 42,570 75-0 14, 163 25-0 56, 733 
OD ee eR eR nk eee nt I Ry ci ak cithe wise a 43, 499 75-6 14, 022 24-4 57,521 
Tos Jie Sok PAD SS EIGEN HER RC RAT REE GRU Ch En 46, 683 75-3 15, 292 24-7 61,975 
OZ G ae cence tase tereeret sre Sree ere ote rk ood oars wap ee Sle bie eibictews 48,119 74:3 16, 683 25-7 64, 802 
NOS rere ater te sen Sect are stead ol is Oe eiale cane cue eaee 52,812 78-6 14, 366 21-4 67,178 
TCI git OFeSio eto ya Ae CRESCENT 55, 968 79-8 14,198 20-2 70, 166 
UTE A, Sie ee Ri ey Se Wt ae GT ras ee Ce PO RO 59, 816 86-1 9,637 13-9 69, 453 
ee eect Gale a Je iN Sg hag Se, RO ae, PCA aR Re 52, 142 88-0 7,101 12-0 59, 243 
19342 sees ni PaO RP or gong chi et nN aa er a a 50, 268 87°5 7,196 12-5 57, 464 
NORD ter Seria gt crore baicisia isla tele ioleh Sais Oa c ams 47,261 82-8 9, 823 17-2 57, 084 
OSUMEEMNET Ta et a5 Moree et Scene Matic dectololc diese hahaa MS « 50, 326 82-4 10,719 17-6 61,045 
VERY da cacinici dls OR SRE RIOR SAR METAR ES Erna HP Reena ai 51,335 82-0 11, 243 18-0 |]. 62,578 
LO Seem MET HOF eae hcine Sodio g Daietis ole CRS s Gee oar eae 55, 292 82-7 11, 588 17-3 66, 880 
ENS see ate f oe we Sie ios alae aot Sen nie or gioks Gu lee od ge eaateles we 56, 264 80°8 13,357 19-2 69, 621 
LGM aL Fal ia'e the ccdea are sh tare, ars tre wtcneretaleny alee Ma pO TeTs 57,154 78+1 16, 044 21-9 73, 198 
RAE MCE ANE Petes ot A witle Stare ccs erecite codleae umtore MEL a did Sarah 56, 108 66-0 28, 857 34 84, 965 
LAO Oe ai a RR DO ie cee Sa On 57, 609 53-1 50, 815 46-9 || 108,424 
OAC Suttle Outs, Yat, aria he cist ciafaten ital sralate atatayata Bis > 58, 747 41-5 82,955 58-5 |} 141,702 
COA ese ERIS A Ee eo fy aeie eile ie «lsh oie alatetionts s 60,358 35:9 | 107,614 64-1 || 167,972 
RUD LV RT Reta ratent ts sia-afovia ale ia Siee ea FaTe Gos wralé rae SOS ERT ales 64, 189 35:6 | 115,959 64-4 || 180, 148 
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12.._Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1925-45 


; 


Permanent Temporary 

P.Cx ot PiG. of 

Month of March— P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of | P.C. of | Total 

Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H Perm. and H.Q. | Temp.| and 

Temp emp. 

No. No. 

1025 ye doar wre cts 6, 478 64-2 25°4 16-6 3,613 35-8 | 26-9 9-3 
TOSG Teen eee 6, 568 64:7 24-9 16°8 3,581 35-3 27-9 9-1 
1907 eee hes cae te 6, 621 64-2 24-8 16:7 3, 696 35-8 28-7 9-3 
I EV ATEE Es tik RR PALER Fy 6, 796 64-5 24-8 16-5 3, 734 35:5 27-0 9-1 
LODO a teien. Rosie. Sere coe 6, 933 63-3 24-7 16-2 4,011 36-7 27-2 9-4 
TOSOZ Se iio rose tenets 7,658 67-8 24-2 17-3 3,632 32-2 28-9 8-2 
POSTE Pa wacker 8,009 68-1 24-5 17-6 3,757 31-9 29-2 8-2 
LOS Does eevee ats 9,159 77-5 25-9 20-8 2,659 22-5 30°8 6:0 
TOSS Al ea isrdaelenets 8, 957 80-6 26-2 21-4 2,150 19-4 27-7 5-1 
DOR. eke CRANE Awe 5 SOR 8, 545 792 26-2 21-1 2,239 20-8 28-7 5-5 
TOSDM ase he 7,196 66-8 23-9 17-6 3,578 33-2 33:4 8-8 
1986ee VEL ee 7,235 65-9 23-9 17-6 3, 743 34-1 34-6 9-1 
OS Fae tie eet ds 7,386 63-2 24-1 17-2 4,305 36-8 35-4 10-0 
TOSS ile Sse. 7,731 66-2 23-9 17°5 3,941 33-8 33°3 8-9 
OSG Gece eee: 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30:7 9-3 
LOAN eaters U 7,507 53°5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 
TOA eee See reraccivenens te 7,419 37:9 24-6 11-1 12,174 62-1 33-1 18-2 
LOGS Rac nsk nna W221 26:9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 
1045 eee. eel aes e 6, 829 21-4 23-8 6-6 25,108 78-6 33:3 24-1 
TOA ee We twee 6, 765 20:3 23-1 6-0 26, 564 79-7 31-9 23-6 
VOD as ba etl < & 6,777 19-5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80:5 32-6 24-1 


13.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1925-45 


Permanent ‘Temporary 
Pe or PC sonis 
Fiscal Year P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of | P.C. of | Total Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
aio sale Perm. and H.Q. | Temp.| and 
emp. Temp 
$7000 $000 
LOD 5 Tr ee ie recta 11, 925 75°4 29-2 21-0 3, 885 24-6 24-3 6-8 
1OQGR Lacan ener es 12,072 76:6 28-4 21-3 3, 683 23-4 26-0 6-5 
OOO DH Ae ORE Re AE «ACRE 12,305 76:9 28-3 21-4 3, 696 23-1 26-4 6-4 
1 OZ 8 ie iors sere tact nen 13, 162 77°3 28-2 21-2 3, 863 22-7 25-3 6-2 
NDT Vey aN Ae SS 13,519 76-6 28-1 20-9 4,185 | 23-4 24-8 6-4 
TOS Rai rs settee sae 14, 490 78°7 27-4 21-6 3, 932 21-3 27-4 5-9 
BATS Yh ire iy Naren hc 15, 237 79-6 27-2 21-7 3,897 20-4 27-4 5-6 
TOBE aes ent 16, 450 83-9 27-5 23°7 3, 151 16-1 32-7 4-5 
LOSS Recs ae ase 14, 240 85-2 27°3 24-0 2,479 14-8 34-9 4-2 
OSA OG ene Sees. t 13, 825 85-5 27°5 24-1 2,343 14-5 32-6 4-1 
LORS Abe Me aes 12, 626 78°2 26-7 22-1 3, 530 21-8 35-9 6-2 
LOS Gee oe ones 13, 442 77°9 26-7 22-0 3,819 22-1 35-6 6-3 
LOST Fi then 13, 932 77°0 27-1 22-3 4,151 23-0 36-9 6-6 
TOS Saree ion iets i 15,008 79-4 27-1 22-4 3, 890 20-6 33°6 5-8 
1 OSOMERE A. enn ca ees 15,175 77-7 27-0 21-8 4,347 22-3 32-5 6-2 
LOA Oie senarernee eryaate | 15, 227 73°5 26:6 20:8 5, 492 26-5 34-2 7:5 
DOG Pe hie oh othe, 15,318 58-6 27-3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37-6 12-8 
Ne IN ene 15, 589 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53-4 35-2 16-5 
LOGS ere etn ae 15, 724 34-9 26-8 j1-1 29, 292 65-1 35°3 20-7 
04S Pe cen et ao) 15,910 31-0 26°4 9-5 35, 368 69-0 32-9 21-1 
LOS Db Me ree dato 16,036 29-5 25-0 8-9 38, 320 70:5 33-0 21-3 


Total 


10,091 ; 
10, 149 a 


10,530 
10,944 


~ 11,290 7 


11,818 
10,784 
10,774 


a 


11,672 
11, 848 


14,020 
19, 593 


34, 740 
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14.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, 
Months of March, 1925-45 


(March 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental Totals 
Month of March— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm. | Temp.| Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total | Perm. | Temp. 


LOOP twas se leatee ghee ba Aun 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
TO20 gat cota sats atv Fes 101 101 99 101 104 94 101 103 96 
LOB tects pipic aie sis So cla ss 5 3 102 102 102 101 105 94 102 105 96 
Le ON Soe a oe 104 105 103 106 108 103 106 107 103 
IS! hg AS San a 108 107 111 110 111 109 110 110 110 
Tee ae Sse ee 112 118 101 114 126 91 113 124 94 
LS gly Sees Ra Ae 117 124 104 117 130 93 117 128 96 
DOD Ae ait Sd gr ORsS Ts'o ee os 117 141 74 112 138 61 113 139 64 
POOP cw hea oe Chines bin 6% win 110 138 60 107 132 57 108 134 58 
MG ae ee rere Sorts ir Sain e.a's 9 ae 107 132 62 103 127 57 104 128 58 
Bd Oe ee SBC 107 111 99 104 120 73 105 118 80 
DOs peel ee aed esta nies din 109 112 104 105 121 72 106 119 81 
BS LARD NE pa Fed wales, 5 ip 116 114 119 108 122 80 110 120 91 
TODS ere rte oreghe Saws Gu ele's ols 116 119 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
Metter dup east’ sieve dake LD: 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
LR ee roomy Cats iat b's 3 Mee 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
TORE Peis en Wate dw va d's 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
IP ae ne eee tee Ri ee cain 266 111 543 197 117 353 215 116 404 
MObe wre teat ties ow ces yy 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
hE Sn aie Nicotiana 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
WORD r ete Ras Sys oe 344 105 174 ‘281 123 588 298 118 638 


15.—Index Numbers of Total Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary 
Civil Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1925-45 


(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental - Totals 
Year ended Mar. 31— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total } Perm: | Temp. 
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16.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowances, by Departments and Aenea Branches, March, 1944, and March, 
1945. 


Norts.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available for the corresponding stub items. 
The number of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’’ is not included in this table, but their compensa- 
tion is included under ‘Expenditure’. 


March, 1944 March, 1945 
Department and Branch Em Bar a Tae 
Mevecs Expenditure ploy ie Expenditure 
No $ No. $ 
Agriculture— : 
Departmental Administration..........0...esse000. 97 15, 213 101 15, 650 
Marketing Service acetate rcicn crated ole oeuenie te clnes 666 103, 720 638 111,161 
Production Service............. 1,119 189,371 1,070 179,318 
Experimental Farms 452 128, 333 467 131, 703 
Science Service. ..........cccee 506 92, 574 514 97,246 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 184 61,511 176 ' 60, 662 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act 201 39, 297 93 20, 037 
Special War Services 101 14,613 134 20, 799 
Agricultural Prices Support Act.............0c00e00- - - 2 820 
Totals; Agriculture i... cas snite des clone 3,326 644, 632 3,195 627,396 
ANODIVOS. Hkh. (25 Geka ee ease he can Le GLEE 50 9,341 50 9,428 
Auditor General Ay 0 bs .ccdawe ues enee scene aiadeeee 262 49,362 263 42,308 
Chief Hlectoral/ Officers cases ce ei ote ee 9 1,968 12 2,375 
Civil Service'Commiussions...5ic. 0.4 occ eng owen. 591 68, 406 560 71, 942 
External A ffairs— 
Prime Minister's Office: S) 423.2... 6ekie sevice aliens fon 34 7, 6061 30 .  6,7961 
Adnvinintralive: fics... ceases de way tenes Bake eet 184 29,310 203 34, 297 
Passport Ofces ose ea eee eee oe eee 37 3,790 27 3,029 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, england Bee 59 12, 4651 66 12,086! 


High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 8 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 3 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 6 2,041! 6 2,225! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Algiers................ 1 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 


High Commissioner’s Office, St. John’s, Nfld....... 2, 0431 6 2,118! 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 11 3, 2211 11 4,394! 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 32 10, 826! 30 9,511! 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........ Ah - 365! 10 5, 579! 
Canadian Embassy, Kuibyshev, U.S.S.R.2......... 11 3,631! 12 3, 820 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................-. 5 2,611! 7 3,094! 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France.................. - - 19 6,358! 
Canadian Embassy, Chungking, China............. 9 2,954 12 1, 993 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru.............. Maes - - 8 3, 505! 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............ 3 - = 10 3,759! 
Canadian Legation, Buenos Aires, Argentina oe meee 6 2, 4841 4 1, 464! 
Canadian Legation, Allied Governments in United 
Kingdom ose ire a tae Cree eae es 9 3,807! 8 3,301! 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba............ carats = - 1 430 
Consular Services, New York, N.Y.............-..- 9 3, 1081 9 3,378! 
Consular Services, Greenland or 6. ee eee cin 1 208! 1 333 
Food Requirements Committee...............0.00- 1 133 - - 
Totals, External Affairs................-. 435 95,970 497 119, 505 
Finance— 
Main Department?23 4c 35st a ee ee ee 651 80, 270 781 94,565 
Comptroller of Treasury, : 0s. csseene ee can coe 6, 164 852,014 ‘6, 569 847,096 
Royal Canadian: Mint>.a>. bees eee ek cee 236 34, 885 161 26, 464 
Pariff Board 073 2.95 3 eae ee ee ee 15 4,070 16 3,910 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board.................-- 5, 641 823, 865 5, 245 778, 734 
Totals, Finance............. OAR 12,707 1,795, 104 12,772 1, 750, 769 
Fisheries? 0a. cie ee eee eee 364 79, 582 374 91, 426 
Governor General’s Secretary3...........c2ecesececees 10 2,483 10 2,524. 
touse’ol\Commions, oink. io. sct cc eee ae ee 487 74,078 474 52, 440 
ENSUTANCE ses Foe vias oh Seu es RR RE DE eee 47 10, 920 49 12,136 
International Joint Commission.............:e.seeeee- 5 2,013 5 2,013 
1 Includes living allowances. 2 Now at Moscow. 3 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, 


but not their number. 
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16.— Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1944, and March, 
1945—continued. 


March, 1945 
Em- 


March, 1944 
Department and Branch 


ployees Expenditure iovees Expenditure 
Justice— ; No. $ No. $ 
MSE IPDATLIOCHY. eniriG vita Sec Ok ORs USO LS bv vw oee 57 11, 596 55 11,591 
ipaanO mn eranCh es misc l) iegsc le kee sone dis, 13 2,363 14 2,477 
Purehasing Agent's: Ofice 3c aise cc asc coe cs ses. 985 7 1,011 
VEVELET Cele iy) 811 Coc a Ry pai go Mr A allem I To ae a 887 157,036 923 139, 507 
liprenia (Count: cuceieh crc ees doa eek ee a os 22 , 763 23 4,408 
xe Mec MOnAS OULU. Him nase cineca oh oscik shale once 10 2,056 10 2,089 
FLOUR PUBUICC arbi coe okies cae an eelces bs 996 178,799 1,032 161,083 
Labour— 
MIG ODAPEIMORG Saco eos Oe Ge st aa een Ch cas 292 85, 788 403 84, 721 
SHecialeWariece car gee pene i cues YS, 2,345 310, 760 2,316 309, 984 
nemployment: INSUTANCE..asaicels suicic vce ehee vewss 5, 728 880, 402 6,392 893, 353 
Lotalsy Waboursaecnees eas sok. lees ie 8,365 1,276, 950 9,111 1, 288, 058 
dabrary ote ariverient 01, . sceei cies oe Cues coe does dees 24 5,174 21 4,511 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration................cee0s: 57 11, 850 56 11,524 
FOUN TEACION oe en ee CE Oise he ee dei 575 110, 760 597 103, 183 
USGIA MEA OITS tem ny ene Ne eek le dy 1,024 101, 280 1,047 104, 626 
ands; Parksiand: Porest’ osc. os. 06 eke cece s cc eeed. 574 80,118 593 77, 669 
MAA G CE MA COIOWY Che iss es ae koe oR a 658 106, 274 608 108, 769 
Surveys and Engineering...............ecceeceeeees 713 126, 634 793 94, 328 
Totals, Mines and Resources............. 3, 601 536, 916 3, 694 500, 099 
MAMGLOLOUS ANCL SHIDDLY 6 cw, oc orl ces scons cocveccucen 4,027 642,339 3, 747 585, 369 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................... 113 20, 297 143 24,175 
DERE SET ACCE eS PROTA oS eis So oes bene 513 65, 714 489 60, 494 
PWILOA OOENIOCOR Oh 5.0 ue ta hiaeae hla cs oe eee ete decode 4, 436 1,390, 446 5, 004 2,006, 032 
RU MeT RM eee: oc eC, ee 16, 526 1, 824, 435 11, 874 1,302, 533 
Military Topographic Surveys.............0..00000- 12 2,976 12 2,996 
Rover Malitary College ccs ea os ens odes cased ices 45 6, 153 47 5,908 
DeeeOOiW SORT oo. os occ a Ses wce caved Ce cetocs 1 500 1 500 
Ube eelabionstn. aay eens eka sc Cae Soe awl! 18 3, 700 22 3, 738 
Army Internment Operations..............0....000- 19 2,708 47 6,018 
Director of Technical Research.................000- 66 12,170 57 11,077 
NUM EWE LER Sie) oP'221 0h be tar e 7,698 828, 617 8,956 927, 443 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees....................- 178 18,024 268 27,122 
Totals, National Defence. da patie ena. 29, 625 4,175, 740 26, 920 4,378,036 
National Health and Welfare— 
ISLS ys AR ei aa a A et 1 i 364 79, 549 
WUCUALO UN Eisen occa ha rn ee ole ok eos Reeth ty 1 1 202 17, 625 
RU SELE DULODEIALION 35 coy dak co kes odds bch eee es bs 1 1 31 6, 278 
Totals, National Health and Welfare..... 1 1 597 103, 452 
National Research Council.................0ccceceee: 1, 232 215, 821 1,385 236, 434 
National Revenue— 
Pein MOODELUMONt 9.2 oe Seccniecccle at. os sbten eda oon en 4,160 722,076 4,285 741,125 
ENCOMESU AKG VASION sonics so ook corslddo's Koen cate oe 5,125 . 628, 709 6,421 801, 860 
Totals, National Revenue................ 9,285 1, 350, 785 10, 706 1, 542, 985 
National: War Services)... <fis fekceites ss Sia es 1,176 170, 835 1217 179, 230 
Nationsletilm Board: coca snes sinae cane beet Sec ok ee 476 79, 787 705 118, 238 
Pensions and National Health— 
Pensions....... BO ROO CECT Gor Soka: OEE 4,212 615, 754 2 2 
Canadian Pension Commission..............2+....: 271 44,845 2 2 
RCL re see so ais are od dia sok ae gs Ween Mt oe = 344 87, 602 2 2 
Weterans: Wellares locas cele hoe ee se ide bso ate 130 25, 563 2 2 
WAELA DDLOPLiAtiOnt.: a.isiae sins so eal she eon ale 41 8, 542 2 2 
Totals, Pensions and National Health.... 4,998 782,306 2 2 
1 See Pensions and National Health. 2 See National Health and Welfare and Veterans Affairs. 


These two Departments were created by Act of Parliament proclaimed on Oct. 18, 1944. 
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16.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1944, and March, 
1945—concluded. 


March, 1944 March, 1945 
Department and Branch Em. En. Ske 
ployees Expenditure ployess Expenditure 
‘ No $ No. $ 
Post Office—! 
Givik GoOvernments cegmeR eee eee oe ee nee 946 141, 613 995 135, 470 
Outside Service ait ccerccnc c/s eisretis wise ticle eraretevoe siske aeeboe 12,152 6, 451,079 12,769 6, 769, 564 
War A ppropriabion vasshesscnes ohtchinrcins <iseiee eens 7 1,053 6 632 
Rotals, Rost Oiices (enna aer en. yeh 13,105 6,593, 745 13,770 6, 905, 666 
Priva: Council vai setae ey mai ard eeien bite eiare ne lcnern ts 51 9,510 44 7,798 
Wartime Information board. ee cuca reer een ee 136 21, 863 183 27,336 
Public Erinting and Stationery: sl eee astra 824 143, 972 794 131, 700 
Public Works— 
CiviGovernMenteyt See nese cee eee eee 265 52,543 268 52, 338 
Outside: Service tsdcnd Gooner es ence con erento ee ae 5, 429 529,037 SEU yire 529, 512 
Totals; PublicAWorks\, seoccs Was oe eee 5, 694 581, 580 5, 845 581, 850 
Reconstruction— 
Départmental Administration. v eet: 5 i vagessan ee - - 88 17, 631 
Air Transport Board............ See eee - - 15 4,601 
Totals, Reconstruction. a.arcccalev. cect ee - - 103 22,232 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................065 425 611,549 499 450, 035 
SecretaryrolStates. wy. ein bisens ealals s ae canee ereierentemee 361 62,095 387 66, 873 
Senn tent peck yest aa aaiceosne ats Zonene slivaps issevarls ncatopecane dels Miele 135 19, 861 121 15, 722 
Soldier Settlamentssoards th: cen. e eae t eters cine ie 339 62, 840 500 84,097 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 74 13,345 685 129,760 
Board of Grain Commissioners................0.0:- 732 141, 950 772 136, 474 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics..............0..-000- 1, 220 130,364 985 124, 310 
Weights and Measures. «... cect. obese ce te ee se ee de 145 22,705 2 2 
Electricity: ands Gasiiiaen waders. ivlva nets sleteie ston 109 19,310 2 2 
Commercial Intelligence Service...............2.0:- 94 . 39,804 2 2 
fOpdobl ore te seppeE eR A ees RNG ase ieee co eee we 17 2,139 2 2 
Canadian Government Elevators................2.. 154 23, 808 178 24,723 
Canadian Shipping Board fovea seen sees ee 16 2,354 2 2 
Shipping Priorities Committee..................0.. 19 2, 984 2 2 
EUxport Permaitaaes cect nominee aieses ine Bg Rae Ree a 10, 962 2 2 
Totals, Trade and Commerce............ 2, 657 409, 725 2,620 415, 267 
Transport— : 
Maine enartinente s-<1ccesaeoare cree Set eee igs ik 6, 743 1,140, 289 6, 700 1,039, 664 
‘Cransport Commissionersia: cc aseek ese. ict esate ee 90 22,886 82 19,004 
Totals, Transport. 4,....4.. +040 RON tie 6, 833 1,163,175 6, 782 1,058, 668 
Veterans A ffairs— 
POnSiOns :)2:% settee Sie ee oe a eo EE Oe 3 3 5, 789 797, 489 
Canadian Pension on ro Bes EPCRA et ENR Br Fhe ee 3 3 387 63, 600 
ekia bile ta trons asses ele see aoe eee ie re eel ee 3 3 680 149, 740 
War tApproprigtion. mes sone wctieer ou ee eae nee ke eee 3 3 8 te 
Totals, Veterans Affairs.:s.... 0.0% ...-8.- 3 3 6, 864 1,011, 845 . 
Grand Totals............. acs a 112,658 21,929,226 115,908 -| 22,660,846 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of revenue offices. It should also be noted 
that post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. . 2 Included with Headquarters 
and Miscellaneous Branches. 3 See Pensions and National Health. ~ 
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The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in Section 1. Section 2 contains a list of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and 
Section 3 a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed, 
in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments and, 
in Section 5, by a list of Royal Commissions appointed by the Dominion or the 
provinces as well as British Royal Commissions concerned with Canada. 


Canadian Information Service.—The Canadian Information Service was 
established on Sept. 28, 1945, by Order in Council, P.C. 63800, to “provide means 
and facilities for distributing abroad, information concerning Canada, and for co- 
ordinating and assisting the public information services of the Government”. 


The Service is under the supervision of a committee representative of members 
appointed by the President of the Privy Council; the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; the Department of Trade and Commerce; the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; the Government Film Commissioner; and the Information Service. 
The Committee reports to the Cabinet through the Honourable Brooke Claxton, 
the Minister responsible for the Service. 


The Canadian Information Service collects information in many forms and 
supplies Canadian representatives abroad with up-to-date information about 
Canadian events, libraries of Canadian books, photographs, etc., background material 
on happenings in Canada, and also prepares material for direct distribution abroad 
by Canadian representatives through diplomatic missions or Trade Commissioner’s 
Offices. The Service maintains offices at New York, London, Washington, Paris 


‘and Canberra. These offices, which work very closely with Canadian diplomatic 


representatives in the areas concerned, act as distribution points for Canadian 


information. 


Journalists and information people from other countries are encouraged to come 
to Canada and, schools and universities abroad are provided with information about 
Canada for use in their curricula. 

Canadian Information Service provides information officers to assist the 
Canadian delegations to international conferences. It has also assisted in setting 
up press arrangements for those international organizations that have held meetings 
in Canada during the past few years. 
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National Film Board.—The Canadian Government, through the National 


Film Board, produces films, filmstrips, photographs, posters, silk screens, wall- | 


hangers, booklets and other graphic material for distribution in almost every country 
in the world. The Board’s International Distribution Division at Ottawa, Ont., 
directs the flow of these materials through Film Board offices at London, England; 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Los Angeles, United States; Sydney, Australia; 
and Mexico City, Mexico; through Canadian Embassies, Legations, Trade Com- 
missions, and Information Offices in other countries; and through professional 
theatrical and non-theatrical distributors within all these territories. 


Aside from films and other graphic materials in English and French, the Board 
has also produced or secured the production of Canadian films in French for distri- 
bution in France and her colonies; in Spanish for Spain and Latin America; in Portu- 
guese for Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West Africa and Portuguese Guinea; in 
Danish for Scandinavia, Greenland and Iceland, in Dutch for the Netherlands, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Netherlands West Indies, in German for Switzer- 
land, Austria and the British- and American-occupied zones of Germany, in Russian 


and Ukrainian for the U.S.S.R.; in Turkish for Turkey, and in Arabic for Egypt, 


Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. 


The National Film Board’s technicians are keeping abreast of such recent 
developments as improved colour productions, stereoscopic films and _ television. 
Already over 100 Canadian films have been featured on Columbia Broadcasting 
System television programs in the United States. 


There is another and almost equally important distribution and exchange of 
unedited footage among commercial, documentary and educational film organiza- 
tions the world over. The British Ministry of Information, the United States 
Office of War Information, the French Ministry of Public Health, the Soviet Govern- 
ment Film Organization, and such companies as Universal and the “March of 
Time” have used Canadian footage in this manner and have returned the courtesy 
by putting their unedited material at the disposal of the National Film Board. 
This practice has proved an important contribution to practical internationalism. 


Photographs on all aspects of Canadian life are distributed by the Board to 
Government Departments, tourist bureaus, newspapers, magazines and publishing 
houses within Canada and to Trade Commissioners and other representatives abroad 
who may request them. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Since radio broadcasting was made 
possible by progress in the field of wireless telegraphy following the War of 1914-18, 


this medium has become a rival means of giving information to the public along - 


with newspapers, films and other means of communication. This is true in all 
countries whether, as in the United States, the systems are privately owned or 
whether, as in Canada and the United Kingdom, they are organized on a national 
basis. In the latter case, however, they can more properly be included under official 
sources of information, since the news and informative material given to the public is 
officially censored. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, since its establishment in 1936, 
has indeed become one of the most effective channels through which official informa- 
tion is broadcast to the Canadian people. Because of the widely distributed 
population and especially of the sparsely peopled areas of the northwest and the 
far north, radio is relatively more important to Canada than to any other people. 
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Without it the country could not be so effectively linked as it is, for to-day the posts 
of the far north can receive their news and enjoy the entertainments that the radio 
provides equally with their fellow citizens living in Halifax, N.S., Montreal, Que. zs 
or Vancouver, B.C. 


News broadcasts and programs occupy a considerable proportion of national 
and regional network time. They include news, drama, informative talks, children’s 
programs, religious programs, public services broadcasts, sports, women’s activities, 
etc. 


_ An important development that the War has brought about has been the 
world coverage of news broadcasts from international centres that are picked up 
by the CBC short-wave receiving stations and rebroadcast to Canadian listeners. 
Thus it is that CBC is taking its rightful place among the official sources of informa- 
tion available to Canadians. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).* The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 
1918 that the recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 968-969, gives salient features of the Been 
Act and outlines the growth, organization and purpose of the Bureau. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the largest publishing 
department of the Dominion Goverment: the subjects of its reports cover all 
phases of the national economy. Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parlia- 
ment each year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports 
and bulletins. Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but 
the Bureau itself operates its own offset printing presses and all processed reports 
and bulletins are completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year entitles 
the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the list below. This list, 
for convenience to the reader, is set up alphabetically, by subject, as follows:— 


1. Administration 6. Labour, Unemployment 10. Trade 
2. Economic and Business and Earnings 11. Transportation and 
Conditions 7. Population Communications 
. Education 8. Production 12. General 
Finance 9. Public Health and 
Justice Welfare Institutions 
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* Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


1. ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents.) 


2. ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS— 


Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics—a statistical summary 
with charts, text, and tables covering 1,600 factors on current economic conditions 
in Canada, Price $1 per year. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents each—Twelve 
Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-80; Monthly Indexes of the 
Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of 
Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33; Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada, 
1919-34; Economic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period, 1919-38. 


Economic Conditions.—Economic Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current 
Year, Price $1 per year. 


3. EDUCATION— 


Annual Survey of Education in Canada (1921-36), includes a bibliography of Canadian 


studies in education and a directory of Dominion and provincial associations in the 
field of education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian education periodicals (since 
1934) (issues of 1921, 1923 and 1928-31 out of print), Price 50 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Education in Canada (since 1936) published as three separate docu- 
ments, viz.: (1) Elementary and Secondary in Canada, including a directory, 
bibliography and index of periodicals, Price 50 cents. (2) Higher Education in 
Canada, including enrolment, graduates and staff for the years since 1921, biblio- 
graphy on higher education in Canada, Price 36 cents. (8) Survey of Libraries in 
Canada, listing the public, university and college, government, technical society 
and other special libraries with their addresses, size, etc., Price 35 cents. 


SpecraL Epucationat Butietins.— Directory of Private Schools in Eight Provinces, 1944— 
shows addresses, Price 26 cents. List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada, 1942— 


shows addresses, Price 60 cents. Health Education and Medical Services in Canadian | 


Schools, 1941, Price 25 cents. Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications in Hight. Pro- 
vinces, 1944—‘‘Qualifications’’ include certificates, experience, tenure, Price 26 
cents. University and College Revenues, 1 921-39—Summary statistics showing trends 
over the 19-year period, Price 16 cents. Museums in Canada, 1938—a first report 
on Canadian museums, including art galleries; includes a classified directory, 
Price 25 cents. 


Note.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year. 


4. FINANCE— 


Nationat WraLtH— 


Annual reports on: Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 
Industries, etc., 1933, Price 25 cents. 


Natrona, AccOUNTS— 


The National Income of Canada, 1919-38, Part I. [A general analysis consisting of: 
(a) sections on the dimensions of national income, productive sources, types of 
payment, gainfully occupied, provincial distribution, monthly computation, dis- 
posal of family income, relation to other factors, other estimates, and international 
comparisons; (b) description of method, scope of enquiry and method of approach. |] 
Price 50fcents. Economic Status. (Consists of an outline of Canada’s national 
income, the productive sources of national income, income payments to individuals, 
and personnel.) (Reprint from ‘‘A Statistical Survey of Public Health in Canada’’.) 
National Accounts—Income and Expenditure, 1938-45. (Contains revised estimates 


of gross national product, gross national expenditure and personal income payments, ~ 


also a description of the concepts involved and a summary of sources and methods 
used. Estimates of income distribution by income classes in 1942 are presented 
in an appendix.) Price 50 cents. 
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4. FINANCE—concluded 


Dominion Pusric FInaANcE— 
Dominion Income Tax Statistics, Price 26 cents. 


The Public Debt of Canada, Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal, 1934, 1936, 1937, 
1938, 19389 and 1940 (1935. out of print), Price 25 cents. 


Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditures, by Months: 1925-31; 1932-34; 1935-36; 
1937-39; 1940-41-42; 1948; 1944; 1945. Price 25 cents. 


PRovINCIAL Pusiic FINANCE— 


Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments including special summaries and analyses— 
(a) 1921 to 1937 (1928, 1924 and 1927-31 out of print); (b) 1940-43, Price 25 cents. 


Mounicipat FINANCE— 

(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population of 
10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (b) 1925 to 1938 (1925 and 1928 out of print), Price 
25 cents; (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 1919; (d) 
Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; (e) Urban Muni- 
cipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 5,000, 1922. 

(2) Assessment Valuations; Analysis by Classes of Municipalities—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1988, Price 25 cents. 

(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities—1924 to 1938, 
Price 25 cents. 

(4) Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts—Historical Wey ata: 1913-38, Price 25 cents. 

(5) Manual of Instructions—Balance Sheets, Revenues and Expenditures and Other 
Accounting Statements of Municipal Corporations, Price 50 cents. 


(6) Municipal Accounting Terminology, Price 265 cents. 


CoMMERCIAL FINANCE 
(1) Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Cheques Cashed against Individual 
Accounts at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Analysis of Bank Debits, 
Price 50 cents per year. 
(2) Commercial Failures—Quarterly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 


5. JUSTICE— 


Criminal Statistics—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison statistics, 
police statistics, pardons, appeals, commutations and executions), Price, 50 cents. 

Juvenile Statistics—Annual Report (covering all aspects of crime committed by persons 
who have not reached their sixteenth birthdays). 


6. LABOUR, UNEMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS— 


(1) Employment and Payrolls—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment and Pay- 
rolls (with Index Numbers by Provinces, Economic Areas, Cities and Industries), 
Price $1 per year. 

(2) Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings—Monthly reports on average hours per week 
worked by hourly rated wage-earners, and average hourly earnings, by industries, 
in the Dominion, the provinces and the larger industrial cities, Price $1 per year. 


(3) Reserve of Labour among Canadian Women, Price 10 cents. 


7. POPULATION— 
1. CENSUS 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 
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7. POPULATION—continued 


I. CENSUS—continued : 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded 
Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 


religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. — 


Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin, and Year of Immigration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. : 


Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, Sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc. Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population; their 
psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc. Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—Type, movement and population, finance, inmates, age, 
sex, administration and personnel, etc. Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reform- 
ative Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, racial 
origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal condition, 
social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and expenditures. 


Price, Cloth $1, Paper 765 cents. 


Vol. X. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise trade 
showing number of stores, employment and wages, operating expenses, sales and 
stocks, by provinces, with tables in lesser detail for incorporated places of 1,000 
population or over. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Similar information to that 
given in Vol. X for retail service and for wholesale establishments. Special sections 
dealing with chain stores, hotels and the distribution of manufacturers’ sales. 


Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of outstanding Canadian prob- 
lems as follows:— 

Vol. XII. (1) The Canadian Family; (2) Fertility of the Population of Canada; (3) 
Housing in Canada; (4) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada; (5) The Age 
Distribution of the Canadian People; (6) Canadian Life Tables. Price, Cloth $1, 
Paper 765 cents. 


Vol. XIII. (7) Unemployment; (8) Dependency of Youth; (9) Rural and Urban Com- 
position of the Canadian People; (10) Racial Origins and Nativity of the Canadian 
People. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 74 cents. 


(B) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
Vol. I. Population and Agriculture. Price $1. 


Pr. I. Popunation—Age, conjugal condition, birthplace, racial origin, immigrant 
population, citizenship, naturalization, language and mother tongue, years at school, 
literacy, school attendance. 
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7. POPULATION—continued 


I. CENSUS—continued 
(B) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936—concluded 


Pr. II. Agricutrurs—Farm population, farm workers and weeks of hired labour, 
area and condition of occupied farm land, farm values and value of farm products, 
farm revenues, farm expenses, mortgages, liens and rates of interest, size of farm, 
tenure, field crops, crop failure, live stock, stock sold alive, stock slaughtered and 
animal products, type of farm, farm machinery, co-operative buying and selling, 
non-resident farms, vacant or abandoned farms, age of farm operator, years a farmer 
and years on present farm, birthplace of farm operator, racial origin of farm operator, 
immigrant farm operators and period of residence in Canada, apiaries. 


Vol. II. Gainfully Occupied, Wage-Earners, Unemployment on June 1, 1936, Earnings 
and Employment during the Census year ended June 1, 1936, Buildings, Dwellings, 
Households and Families—Occupation, age, conjugal condition, birthplace, period 
of arrival of immigrants, racial origin, status, years at school, industry, retired 
males, cause of unemployment on June 1, 1936, duration of unemployment, relief, 
potential wage-earners (14-24 years), buildings, dwellings, all households, normal 
households, wage-earner households, tenure and sub-tenure, value of home, monthly 
rent, rooms occupied, kind of dwelling, size of household, families in household, 
lodgers, earnings of heads of households, all families, normal families, wage-earner 
families, female heads of families, earnings of heads of families. Price $1. 


[Notse.— Vols. I and II are published for each province, Price 0 cents each.] 


FC. ) Report of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:— 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Sex, age, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, immigration, citizenship, language spoken, mother tongue, 
school attendance, years of schooling, age of women at first marriage, movement 
of population, etc. Price, Cloth $2, Paper $1. 


Vol. VIII. Census of Agriculture—Separate reports for the following provinces are 
available: Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Alberta 
and British Columbia. These reports cover final figures from the 1941 Census on 
Farm Population and Workers; Farm Values and Indebtedness; Area and Condition 
of Occupied Farm Lands; Area, Production and Value of Crops; Livestock Numbers, 

Value and Disposition; Production and Value of Animal Products; Number of 
Occupied Farms by Size, by Tenure and by Type; Farm Facilities and Expenditures; 
Age, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Farm Experience and Residence in Canada of the 
Farm Operators. Individual reports for each province. Price 25 cents. 


Vol. X. Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments—The number of stores 
and value of sales for stores classified according to kind of business for Canada, 
each province, each county or census division and each incorporated locality of 
1,000 population or over. Tables for Canada and the provinces showing employ- 
ment and wage facts, cash, credit and instalment sales, operating expenses and other 
features of the retail marketing structure. Price, Cloth $2, Paper $1. 


(Certain mimeographed reports emphasizing details and giving summary results of the 1941 
Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments are published by the Merchandising and 
Service Establishment Branch and are listed under ‘‘Internal Trade’’.) 


(D) Bulletins (rotaprinted) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:— 

(1) Porutation—Final Bulletins—(Price 10 cents each) (in the case of Bulletins A-1 
to A-9 there are 10 bulletins under each heading, one for Canada and one for each province )— 
(A-1) Population of the Counties and Census Divisions of Canada and the Prov- 
inces, by Sex, classified as Rural and Urban; (A-2) Population Classified by 
Conjugal Condition and Sex for Canada and the Provinces, Rural and Urban, and 
for Urban Centres of 5,000 and Over; (A-3) Age; (A-4) Racial Origin; (A-5) Re- 
ligion; (A-6) Birthplace; (A-7) Immigration and Citizenship; (A-8) School Attend- 
ance and Years of Schooling; (A-9) Language and Mother Tongue; (A-10) Popu- 
lation of Canada by Provinces, Federal Electoral Districts and Subdistricts; 
(A-11) Population of all Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages in each Province 
of Canada; (A-12) Population of the ‘‘Greater Cities’’, i.e., those cities which 
have well-defined satellite communities in close economic relation to them— 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec, Hamilton and Windsor; 
(A-13) Population of the ‘‘Greater Cities’’ classified by Sex, Age, Racial Origin, 
Religion, Birthplace, Immigration and Citizenship, School Attendance and Years 
of Schooling and Language and Mother Tongue; (A-14) Movement of Population— 
Giving Population by Years of Residence in Province of Residence at the Date 
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7. POPULATION—continued 


I. CENSUS—continued 
(D) Bulletins (rotaprinted ) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941—continued 


(2 


(3 


(4 


(5 
(6 
(7 


) 


) 


) 


) 


of the Census and by the Province or Country of Last Residence; (A-15) Popu- 
lation of Municipal Wards of Cities of 100,000 Population and Over by Sex, Age, 
Racial Origin, Religion, Birthplace, Immigration and Citizenship, School At- 
tendance and Years of Schooling and Language and Mother Tongue; (A-16) Popu- 
lation by Sex, Conjugal Condition, Age, Racial Origin, Religion, Birthplace, 
Immigration and Citizenship, School Attendance and Years of Schooling and 
Language and Mother Tongue for Social Areas of Vancouver and Winnipeg; Blind 
and Blind Deaf-Mutes in Canada; Deaf-Mutes. 


B Serres— Racial Origin by Conjugal Condition, Age, Religion, Birthplace, Period 
of Immigration and Naturalization and Citizenship, Official Language and Mother 
Tongue, School Attendance and Years of Schooling. A bulletin has been issued 
separately for Canada and each province. 


C Srrms—Population classified by Age, Conjugal Condition, Racial Origin, Re- 
ligious Denomination, Birthplace, Immigration and Citizenship, Official Language 
and Mother Tongue, and Schooling. A bulletin has been issued separately for 
Canada and each province. 


(F-1) Trends in Canadian Family Size, Canada, 1941; (F-2) Cultural differences 
in Family Size; (F-3) Occupational differences in Fertility; (F-4) The Future 
Population of Canada. 


(I-1) Canadians and Other Nationals. 
(M-1) Interprovincial Migration in Canada, 1931-41. 


Occupations, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, HousEHOLDS AND Famities—Pre- 
liminary Bulletins (Price 10 cents each )— 


(A) (The bulletins are based on a 10 p.c. sample tabulation of the family-occupation . 


card. ) 


(1) Earnings of Wage-Earners and Wage-Earner Heads of Families, for Canada 
and Regions, Rural and Urban; (2) Gainfully Occupied by Occupation Groups, 
Industry Groups and Status, for Canada and Regions, Rural and Urban; 
(3) Wage-Earners by Cause of Unemployment, Weeks Employed, and Amounts 


of Earnings and Wage-Earner Families by Amounts of Earnings, for Canada = 


and Regions, Rural and Urban; (4) Households by Type of Tenure, Value or 
Rent of Dwelling, and Number of Rooms, Persons and Lodgers per Household, 
for Canada and Regions, Rural and Urban; (5) Families: by Size and Com- 
position, for Canada and Regions, Rural and Urban; (6) Earnings by Occupa- 
tion of Male Wage-Earners, for Canada and Regions. 


(B) (U-1) Wage-Earners Not at Work, June 2, 1941, for Canada and the Provinces, 
Rural and Urban and for Individual Urban Centres of 1,000 Population and 
Over; (HF-1) Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families for Counties or 
Census Divisions, Rural and Urban, for Urban Areas by Size, and for Indi- 
vidual Urban Centres of 5,000 Population and Over; (HF-2) Value of Home and 


Monthly Rent paid for the ‘‘Greater Cities’’ of Halifax, Hamilton, London, — 


Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Winnipeg; (HF-3) The number:of buildings used for Habitation, Dwellings, 
Households and Families; (O-1) Gainfully Occupied by Occupation and 
Industry Groups for Canada and the Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions, 
Urban Centres of 5,000 Population and Over, and the ‘‘Greater’’ City Areas of 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg; (O-2) Occupations of the Gain- 


fully Occupied Population on June 2, 1941, for Urban Centres of 10,000 and Over ~ 


and Gainfully Occupied by Occupation Groups and Age for Cities of 30,000 
Population and Over; (O-3) Series—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied 
Population on June 2, 1941, by Sex, Age, Conjugal Condition, Industrial Status, 
Schooling, Birthplace, Period of Immigration and Racial Origin—a bulletin 
has been issued separately for Canada and each province; (O-4) Series—Gain- 
fully Occupied by Industry, Sex, Age, etc.—a separate bulletin has been issued 
for Canada and each province; (O-5) Gainfully Occupied by Industry and Sex 


for Urban Centres of 10,000 and Over; (O-6) Occupational Trends, 1901-1941; 
(O-7) Distribution of Occupations by Industry; (E-1) Earnings and Employ- 
ment among Wage-Earners During the 12 Months’ Period Prior to the Date 
of the Census, June 2, 1941, for Canada and the Provinces, Rural and Urban, | 


; 
: 
| 
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7. POPULATION—continued 
I. CENSUS—continued 
_(D) Bulletins (rotaprinted ) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941—continued 


(8) 


(9) 


Counties or Census Divisions, Urban Centres of 5,000 Population and Over, 
and for the “‘Greater Cities’? (having 100,000 Population and Over in the City 
Proper); (E-2) Earnings of Wage-Earners by Occupation classifying Male and 
Female Wage-Earners by Occupation to show Average Earnings and Average 
Weeks Employed and also Number of Male and Female Wage-Earners earning 
Specified Amounts; (E-3) Earnings of Wage-earners by Industry Group and 
Occupation. 


Hovustne—A series of bulletins on housing conditions in Canadian cities of 30,000 
population or over, Price 10 cents each. (1) Regina. (2) Ottawa. (3) Victoria. 
(4) Halifax. (5) Windsor. (6) Hamilton. (7) Saskatoon. (8) Calgary. (9) Ed- 
monton. (10) Vancouver. (11) Saint John. (12) Toronto. (13) Three Rivers. 
(14) London. (15) Winnipeg. (16) Fort William. (17) Kitchener. (18) Brantford. 
(19) Sudbury. (20) Verdun. (21) Sherbrooke. (22) Montreal. (23) Hull. (24) 
Quebec. (25) St, Catharines. (26) Kingston. \(27) Outremont. (28) Summary 
Bulletin on Dwellings and Households in Cities of 30,000 Population and Over. 
(29) Crowding in Canadian Cities of 30,000 Population and Over. (80) Average 
Earnings per Person, and Rooms per Person Among Wage-Earner Private Families. 
(31) Canadian Farm Homes and Households. (32) Refrigeration Facilities in 
Canada. (33) Canadian Homes in Need of External Repair. (84) Automobiles, 
Radios, Telephones and Vacuum Cleaners. (35) Bathing Facilities in Canadian 
Dwellings. (MB-1) The Farm Dwellings of Canada. (86) Heating Systems and 
Heating Fuels in Canadian Cities. (37) Lighting Facilities in Canadian Homes. 
(D-1) Saskatchewan Housing Data—Electoral District Summary. (D-2) Mani- 
toba Housing Data—Electoral District Summary. (D-3) Ontario Housing Data— 
Electoral District Summary. (D-4) Quebec Housing Data—Electoral District 
Summary. (D-5) Maritime Provinces Housing Data—Electoral District Sum- 
mary. (D-6) Alberta Housing Data—Electoral District Summary. (D-7) British 
Columbia Housing Data—Census Division Summary. 


AGRicuLTURE—Preliminary. Bulletins (Price 10 cents each )— 


(a) Number of Farms.—A series of preliminary bulletins on Number of Occupied 
Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms, Price 10 cents each. (3) Manitoba, 
by Census Division and Municipality. (4) Saskatchewan, by Census Division 
end Municipality. (5) New Brunswick, by County and Parish. (6) Prince 
Edward Island, by County and Township. (8) Alberta, by Census Division 
and Municipality. (9) Ontario, by County and Township. (12) British Co- 
lumbia, by Census Subdivision. (14) Quebec, by County. (18) Nova Scotia, 
by County and Subdivision. (22) Canada, by Province. (38) Quebec, by 
County and Local Subdivision. 


(b) Farm Areas and Values.—(54) Canada: Farm Values and Farm Areas, 1941 
and Rent Paid, 1940. (75) Canada: Area and Condition of Occupied Farm 
Land, 1941. 


(c) Abandoned or Idle Farms.—(76) Canada: Abandoned or Idle Farms, 1941. 


(d) Farm Population and Workers.—(31) Canada: Number of Farm Workers. 


(45) Canada: Farm Population 1941, Weeks of Hired Labour and Wages Paid 
1940. 


(e) Age of Farm Operators.—(72) Canada: Farm Operators Classified by Age 
Groups, 1941. 


(f) Live Stock.—Number and Value of Live Stock on Farms: (24) Prince Edward 
Island; (25) Manitoba; (26) Ontario; (27) New Brunswick; (28) British Co- 
lumbia; (29) Nova Scotia; (80) Saskatchewan; (32) Alberta; (33) Quebec; 
(34) Canada. (58) Canada: Live Stock Bought, Born or Hatched, Sold Alive 
and Slaughtered on Farms, 1940. 


(g) Animal Products.—Animal Products of Farms, 1940: (39) Nova Scotia; (42) 
Prince Edward Island; (48) New Brunswick; (44) Manitoba; (46) British 
Columbia; (47) Alberta; (49) Ontario; (50) Saskatchewan; (56) Quebec; (66) 
Canada. 
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7. POPULATION—concluded 


I, CENSUS—concluded 
(D) Bulletins (rotaprinted ) of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941—concluded 


(h) Field Crops.—Area of Field Crops, 1941: (10) Manitoba; (11) Ontario; (13) 
Prince Edward Island; (15) New Brunswick; (16) Alberta; (17) Saskatchewan; 
(19) Quebec; (20) British Columbia; (21) Nova Scotia; (28) Canada. Area, 
Production and Value of Field Crops, 1940, and Area, 1941: (77) New Bruns- 
wick; (78) Prince Edward Island; (79) British Columbia; (81) Manitoba; 
(82) Alberta; (83) Nova Scotia. 


(i) Fruit and Vegetables.—(1) The Number of Vegetable and Fruit Farmsin Canada 
by Provinces. (2) and (7) The Number of Farms, the Number of Vegetable 
and Fruit Farms and the Acreage, Production and Value of Vegetables in 
certain Counties of the Province of Ontario. Area, Production and Value of 
Vegetables, 1940, and Area, 1941: (36) Ontario; (40) British Columbia; (53) 
Quebec; (57) New Brunswick; (60) Nova Scotia; (62) Prince Edward Island; 
(63) Manitoba; (64) Alberta; (65) Saskatchewan; (73) Canada. Fruits and 
Nursery Products, Value of Production, 1940; Number of Trees, 1941: (37) 
Ontario; (41) British Columbia; (55) Quebec; (59) New Brunswick; (61) Nova 


Scotia; (68) Prince Edward Island; (69) Manitoba; (70) Saskatchewan; (71) | 


Alberta; (74) Canada. 


(j) Forest Products.—(85) Canada: Forest Products of Farms by Province, 1940. 
(80) Canada: Forest Products of Farms by County or Census Division, 1940. 


(k) Farm Indebtedness.—(52) Canada: Farm Mortgages, Agreements for Sale 
and Debts Covered by Liens, 1941. 


(Ll) Farm Machinery.—(67) Canada: Farm Machinery, 1941. 

(m) Size of Farm.—(48) Canada: Number of Occupied Farms by Size of Holding. 
(n) Tenure of Farm.—(51) Canada: Number of Occupied Farms by Tenure, 1941. 
(o) Type of Farm.—(84) Canada: Type of Farm, 1940. 


(p) Farm Revenues and Expenses.—(85) Canada: Gross Farm Revenues and ~ 


Expenses, 1940. 


II. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 


III. VITAL STATISTICS 
Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price $1. Preliminary Annual Report 


on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents. Preliminary Quarterly Report on 
Vital Statistics of Canada, Price $1 per year. Monthly Report of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Registered in Cities, Price $1 per year. A Study in Maternal, In- 
fant and Neo-Natal Mortality, 1926-43, Price 50 cents. Annual Report on Divorce, 
Price 25 cents. Deaths from External Violence and Due to Motor Vehicle Accidents, 
Price 25 cents. Analytical Report No. 1, Census and Estimated Populations of 
Canada and the Provinces by Sex and Age Group, 1931-1945. 


8. PRODUCTION— 
I. ANNUAL SURVEY oF PRODUCTION 
Including and differentiating gross and net values of: (1) Primary Production (agri- 


at. 


culture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and electric power); (2) Secondary - 


Production (general manufactures, custom and repair, and construction); and (8) 
Provincial and Per Capita Analyses, with explanation of method. The latest 
report covers the period from 1938 to 1943 on a comparable basis, Price 25 cents. 


oe (Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 
per year. 


(1) General Publications—(a) Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Annual 


Index. The official record of current and comparable statistical data pertaining 
to agriculture,’summarized largely from the current reports listed below, Price 
$1 per year; (b) Reprinted’ from the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics: 


———~- eS 


: 
; 
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8. PRODUCTION—continued 
II. AcricutturE—concluded 


The influence of precipitation and temperature on wheat yields in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 1921-1940; Net Farm Income, Canada, Price 10 cents; (c) Semi-annual Reports 
on Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Price 10 cents; (d) Seasonal Reports 
on Farm Wages, Price 10 cents; (e) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, 
Price 26 cents; (f) Wholesale Stocks of Food Commodities in Canada in Cold and 
Common Storage, 1920-1939, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Field Crops—(a) Telegraphic Crop Reports, May-September, for the Prairie 
Provinces and for all Canada; (b) Periodic Crop Reports covering area, quality, 
yield and value of principal field crops and carry-over stocks of Canadian grains, 
Price $2 per year; (c) Seasonal Reports on the Tobacco Crop with estimates of area, 
yield and value, Price 10 cents each. 


(8) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (b) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (c) Quar- 
terly Review of Canadian Coarse Grains, Price $1 per year; (d) Weekly Report 
on Supplies and Movement of Canadian Grain, Price $2 per year; (e) Monthly Report 
on Milling Statistics, Price 60 cents per year; (f) Location of Flour and Feed Mills 
with Capacity, annual, Price $1; (g) World Trade in Barley, 1927-1937, Price 50 cents. 


(4) Live Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 50 cents; (b) June and December Surveys of Live Stock 
and Poultry, Price 10 cents each; (c) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of 
Meats, Price 10 cents; (d) Monthly Report on Cold Storage Holdings of Meat and 
Lard, Price $1 per year. 


(§) Dairy and Poultry Products—(a) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Dairy Review of Canada, Price $1 per year; (c) Annual 
Report on the Production of Poultry and Eggs, Price 25 cents; (d) Annual Report 
on Dairy Factories Statistics, Price 25 cents;.(e) Annual Report on the Production 
of Processed Cheese, Price 10 cents; (f) Fluid Milk Sales and Distribution, Annual 
Report, Price 10 cents; (g) Monthly Report on Cold Storage Holdings of Dairy 
and Poultry Products, Price $1 per year; (h) Advance Preliminary Statement, 
monthly, of Stocks of Butter, Cheese and Eggs in the Principal Cities of Canada, 
Price 50 cents per year; (i) Annual Review on the Dairy Situation in Canada. 


(6) Fruit and Vegetables—(a) Monthly Condition Reports (seasonal) with Preliminary 
Estimates of Fruit Production, Price $1 per year; (b) Monthly Reports on Cold 
Storage Stocks of Fruits and Vegetables, Price $1 per year. 


(7) Honey, Sugar and Maple Products—(a) Seasonal Reports on the Production and 
Marketing of Honey, Price 10 cents; (b) Monthly Reports on Sugar Production with 
Annual Summary, Price $1 per year (not available for general distribution ); (c) Annual 
Report on Maple Products, Price 10 cents. 


Ill. Furs 


Advance Reports on Fur Farms—four reports are issued covering: (1) Maritimes 
and Ontario. (2) Quebec. (3) Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. (4) Canada, 
Price 10 cents per report. Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 25 cents. ‘The Antici- 
pated Pelt Production of Fur Farms, Canada, Price 10 cents. Advance Bulletin 
on Statistics of the Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin on 
the Production of Raw Furs, Price 25 cents. List of Fur Farmers in Western Canada, 
1943, Price $1. List of Fur Farmers in Eastern Canada (except Quebec), 1943, 
Price $1. List of Fur Farmers in Quebec, 1948, Price $1. 

[Note.—The above list is also published separately by individual provinces, Price 25 cents each.] 


IV. FIsHERIES 


Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics, Price 60 cents. Advance Bulletins on Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces, Price 10 cents each; Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, The Prairie Provinces and Yukon, 
British Columbia, Canada. Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings of Fish, 


Price $1 per year. 
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8. PRODUCTION—continued 


V. FoREstTRY 
Annual Summary of the Value, ete., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section 
VII, Subsection (6).)  - 


VI. Mrnerat PRopuction (MINING AND METALLURGY) 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Reports [including Reports under 
groups (7), (8), (9) and (10), pp. 1159-1160.| $15 per year. 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada (1989, 1940, 1941 


and 1942 now available), Price $1; (b) Preliminary Report on the Mineral Pro- 
duction of Canada, 1944, Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals— 
reports on gold, copper-nickel, silver-lead-zinc, clay products, petroleum and natural 
gas, asbestos, cement and salt. Yearly subscription, $1 per report. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada (1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 and 


1943 now available), Price 50 cents; (b) Monthly Summary Report on Coal and Coke ~ 


Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and werld production of gold), Price 50 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining and 
silver-lead-zinc mining), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry, Price 25 cents. The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 25 cents. 


Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 25 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 25 cents; Gypsum, Price 25 cents; Iron oxides, Price 15 cents; Natural 
Gas, Price 25 cents; Petroleum, Crude, Price 25 cents; Salt, Price 25 cents; Tale and 
Soapstone, Price 15 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals (including barytes, 
fluorspar, magnesium sulphate, mineral waters, moss, peat, phosphate, silica brick, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate), Price 25 cents. 


Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; Clay and Clay Pro- 
ducts, Price 25 cents; Lime, Price 25 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 25 cents; Stone, 
Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Mining Sos of Reports (with the exception of Coal), Price &7. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, and Chemicals and Allied Products listed under ‘‘Manu- 
factures’’, Section VII, Subsections (7), (8), (9) and (10).] 


VII. MANUFACTURES 


Note. — For publications on water-power and central electric station statistics, see under heading ‘‘Electric 
Stations’’, p. 1159. 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 


cents. Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities, Price 25 cents each: 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, Prairie Provinces, and Maritime Provinces. 
Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Weekly Earnings of 
Male and Female Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, Price 25 cents. List of Manufacturing Establishments Employing 50 
Hands or More, 1941, Price 85. List of Manufacturing Establishments Employing 
200 Hands or More, 1943, Price $5. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report (biennial) on Manufactures of © 


Vegetable Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Miscellaneous 
‘Food ineluding Coffee, Tea and Spices, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Pre- 
parations including Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, 
Vinegar and Cider, Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Feed Mill Products, Price 26 cents; 
(d) Bread and Other Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confection- 
ery, including Cocoa and Chocolate, Price 25 cents; (f) Macaroni, Vermicelli, etc., 
Price 15 cents; (g) Distilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; 
(t) Wine, Price 25 cents; (j) Rubber Industry (including rubber footwear), Price 
25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, Price 15 cents; (1) Sugar Refineries, Price 
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8. PRODUCTION—continued 


VII. Manuractures—continued 


26 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 cents; (n) Vegetable Oil Mills, Price 15 
cents; (o) Canned Foods, Price 25 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 16 cents; (q) Pack of 
Fruits and Vegetables (preliminary), Price 10 cents; (r) Aerated Waters, Price 
16 cents; (s) Stock and Poultry Foods, Price 25 cents; (t) Stocks of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco on Hand, (quarterly report), Price 50 cents; (u) Stocks of Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, (quarterly report), Price 50 cents. 


(3) Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Reports as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Advance Report on Production of Dairy Fac- 
tories, Price 10 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 24 cents; (b.) Processed Cheese, Price 10 cents; 
(c) Leather Tanneries, Price 25 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, Leather 
Belting, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings, Price 25 cents; (e) Leather Boots and 
Shoes, Price 25 cents; (f) Leather Gloves and Mittens, Price 20 cents; (g) Fur Goods 
and Fur Dressing, Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Production, 
Price $1 per year (including annual). 


(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’. ) 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries (Biennial)—General Report on the Textile Industries of 
Canada, Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, 
yarn, thread and waste), Price 35 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, 
carpets, and woollen goods, n.e.s.), Price 35 cents; (c) The Silk and Artificial Silk 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (d) Men’s Factory Clothing, including men’s furnishings, 
Price 25 cents; (e) Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (f) Hats and Caps, 
Price 25 cents; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cents; (h) Oiled Clothing and 
Waterproofs, Price 15 cents; (i) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 26 cents; (7) Corsets, 
Price 15 cents; (k) Cotton and Jute Bags, Price 16 cents; (1) Dyeing and Finishing 
of Textiles, Price 15 cents; (m) Awnings, Tents and Sails, Price 15 cents. 


(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—Printed Reports, Price 50 cents each: (a) The 
Lumber Industry, 1938-39; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1938-39; (¢) Wood- 
Using Industries, 1934-36; (d) Paper-Using Industries, 1934-87. Annual bulletins: 
(a) The Lumber Industry, Price 35 cents; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 30 
cents; (c) Wood-Using Industries (Summary), Price 35 cents. Annual Preliminary 
Reports on Wood-Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, 
Price 20 cents; (b) Veneers and Plywoods, Price 15 cents; (c) Hardwood Flooring, 
Price 18 cents; (d) Furniture, Price 15 cents; (e) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 16 
cents; (f ) Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicle Supplies, Price 15 cents; (g) Cooperage, Price 
10 cents; (h) Coffins and Caskets, Price 10 cents; (i) The Wooden Refrigerator In- 
dustry, Price 10 cents; (7) Boat Building, Price 10 cents; (k) Lasts, Trees and Shoe 
Findings, Price 10 cents; (1) Handles, Spools and Woodturning, Price 10 cents; (m) 
Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; (n) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; (0) Beekeepers’ and Poul- 
trymen’s Supplies, Price 10 cents; (py) Miscellaneous Wood- Using Industries, Price 10 
cents. Annual Preliminary Reports on Paper-Using Industries: (a) The Printing 
Trades (comprising the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and 
Bookbinding; Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade 
Composition; and Blue Printing), Price 35 cents; (b.) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price 25 

_ cents; (c) Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 
cents. Monthly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production and Domestic Sales, 
Price 10 cents per copy, or 50 cents per year; (b) Production, Shipments and Stocks 
on Hand of Sawmills, Price 25 cents per copy, or $2 per year. 


Note.—Subscription price for all Forestry publications $5 per year. 


(6) Electric Stations—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly 
Report on Output of Central Electric Stations, Price 50 cents per year. Subscription 
price for all Central Electric Station reports, $1 per year. 


(7) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry, Price 15 cents. 
(a) Primary Iron and Steel, Price 25 cents; (b) Iron Castings, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus, Price 25 cents; (d) Boilers, Tanks and Plate- 
work, Price 25 cents; (e) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 26 cents; (f) 
Automobile parts and Accessories, Price 25 cents; (g) Automobile Statistics for 
Canada, Price 50 cents; (h) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 25 cents; (i) Wire and Wire 
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VII. Manuractures—concluded 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Goods, Price 25 cents; (j) Sheet Metal Products, Price 25 cents; (k) Hardware, Tools 
and Cutlery, Price 25 cents; (l) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, Price 26 cents; 
(m) Machinery, Price 25 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 165 cents; (0) Shipbuilding, Price 
15 cents; (p) Aircraft, Price 16 cents; (q) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, 
Price 26 cents; (r ) Iron and Steel and Their Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. 
Commodity bulletins on the production of pig-iron, steel, washing machines, cream 
separators, warm. air furnaces, galvanized sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, 
steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Pig-Iron, Steel, and 
Ferro-Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b) Steel Ingots, Price $1 per year; (c) Automobiles, 
Price $1 per year; (d) Domestic Washing Machines, Price $1 per year; (e) Primary 
Iron and Steel, Price $1 per year; (f) Steel Wire, Price $1 per year; (g) Nails, Tacks 
and Staples, Price $1 per year; (h) Wire Fencing, Price $1 per year. Quarterly Re- 
port on Galvanized Sheets, Price $1 per year, 


Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminum’ Products, Price 15 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 25 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 25 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 25 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 50 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 15 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 25 cents; (h) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary), Price 15 cents. Commodity bulletins on the production of bat- 
teries, silverware, vacuum cleaners, electric motors and generators, electric trans- 
formers, incandescent lamps, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Electric Refrigerators, 
Price $1 per year; (b) Radio Receiving Sets, Price $1 per year; (c) Dealers’ Non- 
Ferrous Scrap, Price $1 per year; (d) Ingot Makers’ Scrap, Price $1 per year; (e) 
Factory Sales of Electric Storage Batteries, Price $1 per year. 


Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals, Price 10 cents—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, 
Price 25 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 16 cents; (e) 
Gypsum Mining and Gypsum Products Industry, Price 25 cents; (f) Lime, Price 
25 cents; (g) Petroleum Products, Price 50 cents; (h) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 25 cents; (i) Salt, Price 25 cents; (7) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 16 cents; (k) Stone 
(primary and manufactures), Price 50 cents; (1) Abrasives, Price 15 cents; (m) 
Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes— 
gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 18 cents. Special Report 
on the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 25 cents. Monthly Report on Coal 
and Coke Statistics, Price $1 per year. Monthly Report on Concrete Building 
Bricks, Blocks and Cement Pipe, Price $1 per year. Commodity Bulletins on 
(a) Gypsum Products; (b) Pack Wool, etc., Price $1 per year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products, Price 15 cents— 
(a) Coal Tar Distillation, Price 16 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalis and Salts, Price 15 
cents; (c) Compressed Gases, Price 15 cents; (d) Fertilizers, Price 15 cents; (e) Medi- 
cinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Price 25 cents; (f) Paints, Pigments and 
Varnishes, Price 25 cents; (g) Soaps, Washing Compounds and Cleaning Preparations, 
Price 25 cents; (h) Toilet Preparations, Price 25 cents; (1) Inks, Price 16 cents; (j )Ad- 
hesives, Price 18 cents; (k) Polishes and Dressings, Price 15 cents; (1) Hardwood 
Distillation, Price 15 cents; (m) Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler 
compounds—plastics—insecticides—sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches 
—dyes and colours—chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. Chemicals and Allied 
Products (final summary), Price 15 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, 
Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Report—Fertilizer Trade in Canada, Price 
25 cents; Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada as of Jan. 1, 1938, Price $1; 
Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1942 and 1943, 
Price 25 cents. Monthly Reports on Sales of Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers, 
Price $1 per year. 


(11) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins as 


follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 
(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 18 cents; (e) Sporting Goods, Price 15 cents. 
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8. PRODUCTION—concluded 


VIII. Construction 


Monthly and Annual Report on Building Permits, Price $1 per year, Annual Report, 
separately, Price 25 cents. Annual Report on the Construction Industry in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Preliminary Report on Construction, Price 25 cents. 

Housing—Annual Report on Housing Statistics, 1945, by Dwelling Units, Type of Build- 
ings and Type of Construction, Price 25 cents; Annual Supplement to Housing Sta- 
tistics, Price 25 cents; Monthly Reports of New Housing Construction, Price 10 
cents per copy. Subscription price for all Housing reports, $1 per year. 


9. PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1944, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of Hos- 
pitals, 1945, Price 50 cents. (3) Annual Report on Hospitals for the Sick, 1944, 
Price 26 cents, (4) Annual Report on Tuberculosis Institutions, 1944, Price 25 cents. 
(5) List of Hospitals Operating in Canada, 1944, Price 25 cents. 


10. TRADE— 


I. EXTERNAL TRADE— 
1. Imports AND Exports 


(a) Monthly Trade Summaries—E.T.P.B. No. 1, Trade of Canada (totals), by Months, 
Four Calendar Years (comparative); No. 2, Monthly Summary of Canadian Ex- 
ports, by Principal Commodities (comparative); No. 3, Monthly Summary of 
Canadian Imports by Principal Commodities (comparative); No. 4, Monthly 
Summary of Canadian Exports by Principal Countries (comparative); No. 5, 
Monthly Summary of Canadian Imports by Principal Countries (comparative). 

Price for each series, 10 cents per copy, $1 per year. Price for all series $3 per year. 


(b) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada: (1) Imports of Commodities from each 
Country, (2) Exports of Commodities to each Country. 


Price for each series, 25 cents per copy, $1 per year. 


(c) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada—Vol. I, Historical Tables, Summaries and 
Analyses, Calendar Years 1942, 1943 and 1944; Vol. II, Exports—Commodities by 
Countries in Detail, Calendar Years 1942, 1943 and 1944; Vol. III, Imports—Com- 
modities by Countries in Detail, Calendar Years 1942, 1943 and 1944. 


Price $2 per volume or $5 for three volumes in any year. 


(d) Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada—(1) Imports of Commodities by Countries; 
(2) Exports of Commodities by Countries. 
Price for each series $3 per year; or $5 for the two publications. 


(e) Monthly Commodity Bulletins—E.T.P.B. No. 103, Imports of Rubber; No. 104, 
Exports of Rubber and Insulated Wire Cable; No. 111, Imports of Paints and Varn- 
ishes; No. 113, Imports of Lumber; No. 114, Exports of Lumber; No. 117, Imports 
of Farm Machinery and Implements; No. 118, Exports of Farm Implements and 
Machinery; No. 119, Imports of Pulp, Wood Pulp and Paper; No. 120, Exports of 
Pulpwood, Wood Pulp and Paper; No. 207, Imports of Stoves, Sheet Metal Products 
and Refrigerators; No. 208, Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; No. 210, Im- 
ports and Exports of Wire of Iron and Steel. 


Price of each bulletin 10 cents per copy, $1 per year. 


2. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL Payments, Carrran MovEMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS 

(a) Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, Revised 
Statements, 1926-43, Preliminary Statement, 1944, and British and Foreign Invest- 
ments in Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, 1926-39, Price 26 cents. British 
and Foreign Direct Investments in Canada and Canadian Direct Investments 
Abroad, 1937, Price 50 cents. 

(b) Monthly Report—Sales and Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries, Price $1 per year, single copies 10 cents. 

(c) Special Report—The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of 
Methods and Results (printed), Price $1. 


3. Tourist TRADE 


(a) Annual Report, Price 25 cents. (b) Monthly Statement by Ports of Highway Traffic 
at Canadian Border Points, Price $1 per year, single copies 10 cents. 
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10. TRADE—concluded 


Il. INTERNAL TRADE— . 
1. Reta AND WHOLESALE TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under ‘‘Report of the Seventh 


Census’’, p. 1152.):— 


(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 


(b) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1941 (Final Reports)— 


(c) 


Rotaprint bulletins giving summary results of the 1941 Census as follows: Retail — 


Merchandise Trade in Canada, 1941, Price 25 cents. Separate reports for each prov- 
ince, Price 25 cents. Retail Service Establishments in Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Hotel Statistics, Price 25 cents. Sales Finance Companies in Canada, Price 26 
cents. Commodity Retail Sales in Canada, Price 25 cents. Wholesale Trade in 
Canada and the Provinces, Price 25 cents. Food Chains in Canada, Price 26 cents. 


Drug Store Chains, Price 25 cents. Variety Store Chains, Price 25 cents. Adver- — 


tising Agencies in Canada, Price 10 cents. Women’s Clothing Stores in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings Stores in Canada, Price 
25 cents. Food Retailing in Canada, Price 26 cents. Shoe Retailing in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Drug Retailing in Canada, Price 25 cents. 


Annual Reports—Motion Picture Theatres, Price 25 cents. Power Laundries and 
Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments, Price 25 cents. Sales of Farm Implements 
and Equipment, Price 25 cents. Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada and the 
Provinces, Price 25 cents. Retail Chains in Canada, Price 25 cents. Food Chains 
in Canada, Price 26 cents. Drug Chains in Canada, Price 25 cents. 


(d) Warehousing—Revenues, Expenses, Employees, etc. (Annual Report). 


(e) Monthly Reports—Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, Monthly Indexes of Retail 


(f) 


Sales, Monthly Indexes of Country General Store Sales, Current Trends in Food 


Distribution. Monthly Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales, Stoeks of Raw Hides 


and Skins in Canada. Price $1 per year for each publication. 


Special Reports—Consumer Market Data, 1941.—A special compilation based 
primarily upon the results of the 1941 Census and bringing together figures on 
population, housing, agriculture, industry and trade in a convenient form for purposes 


of marketing analysis, Price $1. Summary of Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 


1944, Price 25 cents. Summary of Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, 1935-1943, 
Price 25 cents. Advertising Agencies in Canada, 1944, Price 10 cents. Operating 
Results of Unincorporated Retail Stores, 1944.6 bulletins each selling for 25 cents: 
Bulletin No. 1 covering Hardware Stores, Furniture Stores, Household Appliance 
and Radio Stores. Bulletin No. 2 covering Grocery Stores, Combination Stores, 
Meat Market Stores, Fruit and Vegetable Stores, Confectionery Stores. Bulletin 
No. 3 covering Men’s Clothing Stores, Women’s Ready-To-Wear Stores, Family 
Clothing Stores, Family Shoe Stores. Bulletin No. 4 covering Country General 
Stores, General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores. Bulletin No. 5 covering 
Restaurants, Drug Stores, Jewellery Stores, Tobacco Stores, Coal and Wood 


Distributors. Bulletin No. 6 covering Motor Vehicle Dealers, Garages, Filling E 


Stations. 


2. Prices STATISTICS 


Annual Report—Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1948, Price 25 cents. 
Semi-Annual Reports—World Price Movements—Wholesale and Cost of Living, 
Price 25 cents a year. 


Tri-Annual—Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers 
—January, April and August. 


Monthly Reports—Price Movements in Canada (Preliminary). Index Numbers of © 
Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in Canada—Security Prices, Price $1 per 


year. 


Special Reports—Cost-of-Living Quiz. Revised Explanation and Description of the ; 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cost-of-Living Index. 


\ 


3. Liguor ContRoL 


Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages, Price 50 cents. 
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11.—TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS— 

(1) Railways and Tramways—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports, Price 25 cents; 
(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1943, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1943, Price 25 cents. Monthly’ Reports: (a ) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics, Price 50 cents per year; (b) Freight 
Traffic of Railways, Price 50 cents per year. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of 
Revenue Freight, Price $1-50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway 
Freight Rates, 1913-1938, Price 25 cents, Subscription price for all Railway reports, 
$3 per year. 

(2) Express—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(3) Telegraphs—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 10 cents. 

(4) Telephones—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(5) Water Transportation—Annual Report on Canal Statistics (1944 latest), Price 25 cents. 

(6) Shipping—Annual Report of Arrivals and Departures of Vessels for Canadian 
Ports (1944 latest), Price 26 cents. 

(7) Highways and Motor Vehicles—Annual Reports: (a) The Highway and the Motor 
Vehicle in Canada (covers mileage open for traffic, annual expenditures and highway 
debt, registrations, revenues derived from licences and taxes, and accidents), Price 
25 cents; (b) Motor Carriers, Price 10 cents. 

(8) Civil Aviation—Monthly Report—Operating Statistics (starting 1941), Price $1-50 
per year. Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 

(9) Transit Systems—Monthly Report—Vehicle Miles, Passengers Carried, Revenues, 
Fuel Consumption, Urban and Interurban. 


Notre.—Subscription price for all Transportation and Communications publications, 86 per year. 


12, GENERAL— 


‘Omnisus’ Reports 

(1) The Canada Y ear Book—The official statistical annual of the physiography, resources, 
history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, with a 
statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, ete., Price $2. 

(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1940 

are available, Price $1-50. ) 

(2) Canada—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress (pub- 
lished annually), Price 25 cents. 

(3) The Daily News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each 
day by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1:50 per year. 

(4) The Weekly News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each 
week by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 

(5) A Fact a Day about Canada—A periodical compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, Price 25 cents per year. 

SpectaAL Reports 

(1) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada—A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 50 cents. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by 
the Respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 

Notr.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1-50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (1937, c. 40); Feeding Stuffs (1937, c. 30); 
Live Stock Pedigree (1932, c. 49); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (1939, c. 47); Animal 
Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
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Fertilizers (69); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race-Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale 
(1938, c. 32); Maple Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Pest Control Products (1939, c. 21); Hay and 
Straw Inspection (1932-33, c. 26); Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (1935, c. 23); Fruit, Vegetables, 
and Honey (1935, ce. 62); Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 28); Wheat 
Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 34); Prairie Farm Assistance (1939, c..50); Cheese and 
Cheese Factory Improvement (1939, c. 18); Wheat Acreage Reduction Act (1942, c. 10); 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. . 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, rope TAN 


Pk wae Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1929, c. 38; 1932, c. 40; 
1938, c. 7). 


External Affairs.— Department of External Affairs Act (65) and (1942, c. 24); An Act 
to amend the Department of External Affairs Act, 1946 (House of Commons Bill No. 6). 


Finance.—<Appropriation; War Appropriation; Bank (1944, c. 30); Bank of Canada (1934, 
c. 43; 1936, c. 22; 1938, c. 42); Bills of Exchange (16) and (1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); 
Bretton Woods Agreement (1945, 2 Sess., c. 11); Canadian Farm Loan (66; 1934, c. 46; 
1935, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, ce. 52); Canadian National Railways Re- 
funding (1944, c. 9); Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee (1945, 2 Sess., 
c. 14); Central Mortgage Bank (1938, c. 40); Civil Service Superannuation (24 and 1944, c. 34); 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Department of Finance and 
Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement (1942, 
c. 13); Exchange Fund (1935, c. 60); Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement (1943, c. 26); Farm 
Improvement Loans (1944, c. 41); Industrial Development Bank (1944, c. 44); Interest (102); 


Loan (1944, ce. 4); Municipal Improvements Assistance (1938, c. 33); Penny Bank (13; - 


1932-33, c. 51); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) and (1934, c. 39 and 
1944, c. 47); Saskatchewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1936, c. 9); Seed Grain Loans Guar- 
antee (1937, c. 39; 1938, c. 13); Special War Revenue (in part) (179; 1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42); 
Gold Export (1932, c. 33; 1935, c. 21); Tariff Board (1931, c. 55; 1932-33, c. 51; 1940, c. 42); 
Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered by the Department but under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); Pawnbrokers (152); 
Satisfied Securities (184). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5; 1939, c. 44); Fish Inspection 
(72, 1945, c. 21); Meat and Canned Foods (77, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish) and 
(1934, c. 38: 1935, c. 31; 1939, c. 19; 1941, c. 6); Deep-Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific 
Halibut Fishery (Convention) (1937, c. 36); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43) so far as 
it relates to fisheries; Navigable Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting Sockeye 
Salmon Fisheries Convention (1930, c. 10); Salt Fish Board (1939, c. 51). The Fisheries 
Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. The 
Fisheries Prices Support Board provided for by the Fisheries Prices Support Act, 1944 (1944, 
c. 42) is under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries. . 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance — 


Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, 
c. 10; 1944, c. 32; 1945, c. 13); Foreign Insurance Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36; 1939, 
c. 18; 1945, c. 22): Loan Companies (28; 1934, c. 56; 1939, c. 4); Trust Companies (c. 29; 1931, 
c. 57; 1939, c. 9; 1945, c. 33); Small Loans (1939, c. 23); Civil Service Insurance (23). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor General (107); Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (160); Supreme Court (35); Penitentiary (154) and (1939, c. 6) (not yet in force); Prisons 
and Reformatories (163); Ticket of Leave (197); Extradition (37); Debts due to the Crown 


(1932, ec. 18); Official Secrets (1939, c. 49); Criminal Code (36); Administration of Justice — 


in the Yukon (1929, c. 62); Northwest Territories (142); Yukon (215); Admiralty Act 
(1934, c. 31); Canada Evidence (59); Exchequer Court (34); Fugitive Offenders (81); Identi- 
fication of Criminals (38); Judges (105); Juvenile Delinquents (1929, c. 46); Petition of Right 
(158); Expropriation (64); Compensation (Defence) (1940, c. 28); Department of Munitions 
and Supply (1939, 2nd Session, c. 3); Treachery (1940, c. 48); Defence of Canada Regulations; 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act (1945, c. 25); Canada Prize Act (1945, c. 12); 
Damage Claims against the Crown (P.C. 80/1045 of Mar. 19, 1940, P.C. 46/3017 of Apr. 15, 
1942); Combines Investigation Act (26). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111), as amended (1940-41, c. 21); Conciliation and 
Labour (110); Industrial Disputes Investigation (112), as amended (1940-41, c. 20); Fair 
Wages Order in Council (1922, P.C. 1206), as amended (1924, P.C. 605; 1934, P.C. 3271; 1941 
P.C. 7679); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, ¢. 39); Government Annuities 
(7; 1931, c. 33); Youth Training (1939, c. 35); Unemployment Insurance (1940, c. 44), as 
amended (1943-44, c. 31); Reinstatement in Civil Employment (1942-43, c. 31); Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act (1942-43, c. 34); National Resources Mobilization (1940, c. 13). 
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Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives (62); 
Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed Grain 
Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian Act 
(98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance and 
Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Land Titles 
(118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); North- 
west Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan and 
Alberta Roads (180); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon 
(215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); St. Regis Islands(1927, 
c. 37); An Act respecting certain Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); Domestic Fuel, (1927; 
c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, ¢. 32); An Act respecting Water Power in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources (1930, c. 3); Manitoba Natural 
Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1930, c. 33); Railway Belt and Peace River Block, 
(1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); Refunds (Natural Resources) 
(1932, c. 35); The Game Export Act (1941, c. 17); Department of Mines and Resources 
(1936, c. 38); British Columbia Indian Reserves Mineral Resources Act (19438, c. 19). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (1944, 
c. 23); Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, ¢. 7); Official 
Secrets (1939, c. 49); Air Force; Royal Canadian Air Force (1940, c. 15); Visiting Forces 
(British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Film Board.—The National Film Act (1939, c. 20). 


National Health and Welfare.— National Health: The Department of National 
Health and Welfare (1944, c. 22); Food and Drugs (76 and amendments); Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine (151); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada 
Shipping (Part V) (Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals) (1934, c. 44 and amendments); 
Opium and Narcotic Drug (1929, c. 49 and amendments); Indian Act (81 and amendments). 
Welfare: Department of National Health and Welfare (1944, c. 22); Family Allowances 
(1944, c. 40); National Physical Fitness (1943, c. 29); Old Age Pensions (156). 


National Revenue.—Customs (42); Customs Tariff (44); Excise (60); Export (63); 
Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Special War Revenue, 1915 (179). The following Acts are admin- 
istered in part.—Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Copyright 
(32); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43); Dairy Industry (45); Destructive Insect and 
Pest (47); Explosives (62); Export of Gold (1932, ¢. 33); Fertilizers (69); Food and Drugs 
(76); Fruit, Vegetables and Honey (1935, c. 62); Importation of Intoxicating Liquors (1928, 
c. 31); Inspection and Sale (100); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (1939, c. 47); Maple 
Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Opium and Narcotic Drug (144); 
Patent and Proprietary Medicine (151); Pest Control Products (5); Precious Metals Marking 
(84); Quarantine (168); Seeds (185); Transport (1938, c. 53); Weights and Measures (212). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Docks Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, ¢. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, c. 47). 


- Reconstruction and Supply.—Department of Reconstruction Act (1944, c. 18; 1945, 
c. 16). 


Secretary of State.——Companies (27) as amended; Naturalization (138) as amended; 
Patents (150) as amended; Copyright (32) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, c. 38); 
Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as 
amended; Trade Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian 
Nationals (21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1984, c. 25); Treaties of 
Peace Acts and Orders in Council; Reparation Payment Act (1929, c. 55); Timber Marking 
(198) as amended; Trade Mark and Design (201) as amended; Public Officers (164); Shop 
Cards Registration (1938, c. 41); Bankruptcy (11) as amended; Revised Regulations re- 
specting Trading with the Enemy (1943); The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade 
ee etcy) Order (1939); Seals Act (1939, c. 22); Oaths of Allegiance Act (1438) as 
amended. 


Trade and Commerce.—Department of Trade and Commerce Act (200); Canada 
Grain Act (1930, c. 5; 1932-33, cc. 9, 24; 1934, c. 26; 1938, c. 5; 1939, c. 36; 1940, c. 6); Electricity 
and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection 
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(82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) and (1928, c. 40; 
1929, c. 53; 1934, c. 14; 1935, c. 9; 1937, c. 15; 1940-41, c. 8; 1942, c. 6); Statistics (190); Weights 
and Measures Inspection (212) and (1935, c. 48; 1987, c. 18); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, 
c. 53; 1939, c. 39; 1940, c. 25; 1942, c. 4); Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, 
ce. 59; 1989, c. 17); Grain Futures (1989, c. 31); Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, c. 39; 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, 1946. 


Transport.—Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Navigable Waters Protection (Part II) (140); Government 
Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods (19386, c. 49); Belleville Harbour 
Commission (1889, c. 35); Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser 
Harbour Commission (1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); 
Trenton, Ontario, Harbour Commission (1922, ce. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, 
c. 26); Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours 
Board (1936, c. 42); Department of Transport (171) as amended (1936, c. 34); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ Provident 
Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1908, c. 71); Canadian National 
Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian National Steam- 
ships (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
(1933, c. 33) as amended (1936, c. 25; 1989, c. 37); Railway (170); Trans-Canada Air Lines 
(1937, c. 43); Aeronautics (3); Transport, 1938 (1938, c. 53); Radio, 1938 (1938, c. 50); An 
Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co; (1931, cc. 19, 20; 1940, c. 20); 
Bridges (20); Montreal Terminals (1929, c. 12); Telegraphs (194, Part III); Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Pensions (1929, c. 4); Department of Transport Stores (1937, c. 28); Pas- 
senger Tickets (c. 174); Toronto Terminals Railway Company (1906, c. 170) Canadian 
National Capital Revision (1937, ¢. 22). 


Veterans Affairs.— Department of Veterans Affairs Act (1944, c. 19); Pension Act 
(157 and amendments); Veterans Rehabilitation Act (1945, c. 35); Soldier Settlement Act, 
(188 and amendments); Veterans’ Insurance Act (1944, c 49); Veterans’ Land Act (1942-43, 
c. 33; 1945, c. 34); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942, c. 34); War Service Grants 
Act (1945, c. 88); War Veterans’ Allowance Act (1930, c. 48 and amendments). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments* 


Note.—The Department of Public Printing and Stationery issues an annual catalogue with quarterly sup ple- 
ments, containing titles and selling prices of official publications, Price 25 cents. i 

Intending purchasers should be careful to give the exact title of the publication desired and prepayment of charges 
is required with each order. Remittances by postal money order, express order or accepted cheque made payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada should be mailed to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. The use of currency for this 
purpose is contrary to the advice of the postal authorities and entails a measure of risk. Postage stamps and foreign 
money will not be accepted. The Special War Revenue Act requires that no person shall issue a cheque payable at 
or by a bank unless there is affixed thereto an excise or postage stamp; cheques up to and including $100, 3-cent stamp 
and cheques over $100, 6-cent stamp. 

No extra charge is made for postage on documents forwarded to points in Canada and the United States, but 
cost of postage is added to the selling price as indicated when publications are to be mailed to other countries. 

There appears to be a widespread view that statutes, blue books and other publications are distributed free of 
charge by the King’s Printer, and it is desirable to correct this impression. In the case of certain publications 
a limited free distribution is made by the King’s Printer under authority of Order in Council. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
Progress Reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36; Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
1930-36; Dominion Apiarist, 1934-36; Dominion Bacteriologist, 1937; Dominion Botanist, 
1935-37; Dominion Cerealist, 1934-87; Dominion Chemist, 1934-36; Dominion Horticulturist, 
1931-33; Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1934-36; Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36; 
Tobacco Division, 1931-34; Illustration Stations, 1934-38. Divisions of the Experimental 
Farms Service. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the Experimental Farms 
and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35; Brandon, Man., 1931-36; Farnham, Que., 1931- 
35; Fort Vermilion, Alta., 1931-38; Kapuskasing, Ont., 1936-40; Kentville, N.S., 1931-36; 
L’ Assomption, Que., 1930-36; Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36; Manyberries, Alta., 1927-36; Nappan, 
N.S., 1982-36; Regina, Sask., 1931-36; St. Joachim Horse Farm, 1919-40; Summerside Fox 
Ranch, P.E.I., 1935-41; Swift Current, Sask., 1931-36. Bulletins and circulars of the Experi- 
mental Farms Service and Science Service on a great variety of agricultural subjects, includ- 
ing publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horti- 
culture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botany; Entomology; Animal Pathology; 
Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins 
and circulars from the various Divisions of the Production Service and Marketing Service 
including publications of the Dairy Products Division relating to the dairying and cold 
storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, 
co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, ete., of the Live Stock and Live Stock 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
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Products Division on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. 
Bulletins of the Health of Animals Division with regulations as to: contagious abortion; 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot-and- 
mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Plant Prod- 
ucts Division as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control 
Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act, and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Plant 
Protection Division and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Bulletins and reports 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and 
fone preservation, the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act, and the Maple Sugar Industry 
ct. ‘ 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include reports, bulletins, 
and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and’ garden, animal, insect, and 
plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the 
Dee une of the Department are free on application to its Publicity and Extension 

ivision. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report—incorporated with the ‘‘Public Accounts of the 
Dominion of Canada’’. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet Con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Canadian Information Service.—Airmail Bulletin (daily, mimeographed)— Digest 
of public affairs in Canada, intended principally for the information of official representatives 
and other Canadians abroad who are out of quick reach of Canadian newspapers. C.1I.S. 
Weekly (Documentation hebdomadaire) (mimeographed)—Provides background on signi- 
ficant Canadian events, national and provincial. It amplifies the brief items of the Airmail 
Bulletin. Weekly Press Survey (mimeographed)—A summary of editorial opinion in 
French and English Canadian daily newspapers and some of the weeklies. Informaciones 
Canadienses (weekly, mimeographed )— Digest of Canadian events for circulation principally 
in Latin America. Reference Papers (pages documentaires) (issued irregularly, mimeo- 
graphed )—Studies of various aspects of Canada ranging from the survey of Canadian food 
record in the war and post-war periods to studies of Canadian industries. Intended to 
provide in handy form material that can be used by editors, journalists, teachers and 
students in other countries. Booklet on Canada (printed)—A popular illustrated booklet 
designed to present general background information about Canada to those with no special- 
ized knowledge of the county. Occasional Publications (printed)—AIl C.I.S. publications 
are patterned to meet a definite need and are designed for distribution outside of Canada. 
From time to time publications such as the booklet recently prepared for distribution at 
the book fair in Mexico City are brought out by C.L.S. 


Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. Positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. Pamphlets dealing with examinations for various kinds’of positions 
which are filled by the Commission including Clerks, Stenographers and Typists; Customs 
-Services; Postal Services; Positions open to graduates and under-graduates in Agriculture 
and related courses. Also pamphlets giving some idea of the positions that are filled by 
oral examinations only; positions for which a written examination is required; and positions 
of professional, technical or other special character. 


' External Affairs.— Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. Canadian Representatives 
Abroad and British Commonwealth and Foreign Government Representatives in Canada. 
Diplomatic List with which is included the list of British Commonwealth Representatives 
and of Consuls General in Ottawa. 


Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Reprint of the Budget Speech 
of the Minister of Finance. Report of the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Fisheries.— 

Nore.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
applicants for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made. 

(Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions). *Annual Report, 
including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains both English and 
French Sections). Fish Culture Report. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast 
Provinces showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock 
Fishery in North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod 
off the East Cost of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery 
off the East Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. 
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Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical 
Account of the Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada 
(non-technical). *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of British 
Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the 
Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian 
Fish and Fish Products. *Factors in the Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern Nova 
Scotia. *The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American 
Council on Fishery Investigations, 1921-30, *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33, and *Proceedings 
No. 3, 1934-36. “Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Mar- 
itime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. The Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. 
*Memoranda dealing with certain methods of fish processing. (Correspondents asking for 
papers in this group must indicate the particular processing method about which they wish 
information; these memoranda are not intended for the general reader). *Memoranda 
descriptive of some fish hatchery methods. *Mimeographed circular—Fish in the Diet. 
A fish cookery booklet, *100 Tempting Fish Recipes, is made available to women by the 
Department. No charge is made to women for single copies of the cookery pamphlet, but quantity 
lots are not supplied free, except under certain specific conditions. *Mimeographed circular 
Home Canning of Fish. *Mimeographed memoranda relative to several species of Canadian 
fish and shellfish. Oyster Farming in Eastern Canada, by A. W. H. Needler; to members 
of the general public the price of this bulletin is 70 cents a copy, to persons carrying on oyster 
farming in Canada 25 cents; a mimeographed *memorandum regarding the hardening of 
mud bottoms for oyster culture is available, free, to persons in the oyster industry. 


Insurance.—Annual Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Report of Loan 
and Trust Companies. Annual Report of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders. 
Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. Table of Bond Values. Statistical Report of Fire 
Losses in Canada. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Judicial Committee, Price $5. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Annual Report. The Annual Statutes. 
The Canada Gazette (published weekly). Annual Catalogue with quarterly supplements. 
Official Reports of Parliament (prices per session): The Senate—Debates $3, Minutes of 
Proceedings $1; House of Commons— Debates $3, Votes and Proceedings $1, Orders of the 
Day $1; Bills of the Senate and House of Commons (Public and Private) $3. Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, 5 volumes, $10. Annual Statutes, 1928 to 1943, $5 each. Acts 
(Public and Private), with amendments to date, 10 cents to $1-50 per copy. Index of Local 
and Private Acts, 1867-1941, and Table of Public Statutes, 1907-1942, $2. British North 
America Acts and Selected Statutes, 1867-19438, paper edition $1-50, cloth edition $2. Annual 
Departmental Reports at various prices. Periodicals: Agricultural Statistics (Quarterly 
Bulletin), yearly $1, single copies 25 cents. Bank Statements (monthly), yearly $1, single — 
copies 10 cents. Board of Transport Commissioners (Fortnightly Review of Judgments, 
etc.), yearly $3, single copies 20 cents. Business Statistics (Monthly Review), yearly $1, 
single copies 10 cents. Canada Gazette (weekly), yearly $8, single copies 20 cents. Canada 
Law Reports (including Exchequer Court Reports) (monthly), yearly 86, single Parts 76 
cents. Canadian Official Postal Guide, cloth $1, Monthly Supplements, yearly 25 cents. 
Statutory Orders and Regulations (weekly), yearly $5, single copies 10 cents. Miscellaneous 
publications at various prices (quoted prices are for Canada and the United States only 
unless otherwise specified). 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French), Sub- 
scription price 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America and Mezico, and $1 per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual.—Report of the Department of Labour (separate reprints are issued of the chapters 
dealing with the administration of the following statutes: Industrial Disputes Investigation _ 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
‘ tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Youth Training Act). Report on Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries. 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada. Report on Labour Legislation in Canada 
(from time to time there are issued consolidated reports, the most recent of which repro- 
duces the text. or a summary of all Dominion and provincial labour legislation in existence 
at Dec. 31, 1937). Report of Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program and Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Training Program. General Reports.—Report of Canadian 
Government Delegates to the Twenty-Seventh Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, Wages in the Primary Textiles Industry in Canada, 1943, Collective Agreements in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada, 1944. Union Status in Collective Agreements in 
the Iron and Steel Industry in Canada, 1945. Report of National War Labour Board. 
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Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 1920. The Employ- 
ment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. Trade Union Law in Canada, Wartime 
Orders in Council Affecting Labour. Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. Labour 
Legislation in Canada, a Historical Outline of the Principal Dominion and Provincial 
Labour Laws, August, 1945. Legislation concerning Employment. Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting. Final Report of the National Employment Commission. 
Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Report of Com- 
missioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting Competition 
in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Report of Registrar on Alleged 
Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Pro- 
duced in Ontario, 1926; (5) Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, an Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers, 
Established to Fix and Maintain Resale Prices of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Ar- 
ticles, 1926; (6) Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
1927; (7) Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related 
Organizations, an Alleged Combine of Plumbing and Heating Contractors and Others 
in Ontario, 1929; (8) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 
an Alleged Combine of Electrical Contractors in the City of Toronto, 1930; (9) Report 
of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Bread-baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) 
Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine.in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 
1931; (11) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and Other 
Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933; (13) 
Report of Commissioner under the Inquiries Act:on Anthracite Coal, 1937; (14) Report of 
Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta 
and Elsewhere in Canada, 1938; (15) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related Products, 1939; 
(16) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine of Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1939. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) 


_ Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations Held at 


Ottawa in 1921; (8) Report of Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, 1946; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, (Reports 2-9 inclusive); (8) Report of National Conference 
Regarding Winter Employment in Canada, 1924. 


Mines and Resources.—Minres anp GrotoGy Brancu.—Annual Report separate. 
Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Memoir 239 Mesozoic Stratigraphy of the Eastern Plains; 
Geological Survey Bulletin No. 1—A Day in the Arctic, by J. D. Bateman; Geological 
Survey Bulletin No. 2—The Magnetometer as an Aid in Geological Mapping, by J. W. 
Ambrose; Paper 44-17, Revision of Lower Cretaceous of Western Interior of Canada, by 
F. H. McLearn (reprint); Paper 45-9, Manson Creek Map Area, B.C., by J. E. Armstrong; 
Paper 45-11, Entrance, Alberta, by A. H. Lang; Paper 45-12, Gold Deposits East of Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, by J. D. Bateman; Paper 45-13, Pedley Map Area, Alberta, by E. J. W. 
Irish; Paper 45-14, McVeigh Lake Map Area, Manitoba, by J. D. Bateman; Paper 45-16, 
Canol Geological Investigations in Mackenzie River Area, by G. 8S. Hume and T. A. Link; 
Paper 45-17, Western Beauchastel, Quebec, by J. W. Ambrose and S. A. Ferguson; Paper 
45-19, Fall Creek Map Area, Alberta, by J. F. Henderson; Paper 45-20, Greenwood-Phoenix 
Area, B.C., by D. A. McNaughton; Paper 45-21, Geological Reconnaissance along Canol 
Road from Teslin River to MacMillan Pass, Yukon, by E. D. Kindle; Paper 45-22, Geo- 
logical Reconnaissance along Lower Liard River, N.W.T., Yukon and B.C., by C. O. Hage; 
Paper 45-24, Saunders Map Area, Alberta, by O. A. Erdman; Paper 45-27, Upper Cretaceous, 
Dunvegan Formation of Northwest Alberta, and Northeast British Columbia, by F. H. 
McLearn; Paper 45-28, Lower Triassic of Liard River, by F. H. McLearn; Paper 45-29, 
Recent Exploration of Deep Well Drilling in Mackenzie River Valley, N.W.T., by J. S. 
Stewart. National Museum of Canada.—Bulletin 99, Mammal Investigations on the Canol 
Road, Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1944, by A. L. Rand; Bulletin 100, Mammals of 
Yukon, Canada, by A. L. Rand; Bulletin 101, The Alpine Flora of the East Slope of Mac- 
kenzie Mountains, N.W.T., by A. E. Porsild. Bureau of Mines.—List No. 1-2, Part 1, 
Milling Plants in Canada; Report of the Explosives Division for the Calendar Years, 1939 
to 1943 inclusive; Memo. 89—Physical and Chemical Survey of Coals from Canadian 
Collieries (No. 4) N.B.—Minto Coalfield, by E. Swartzman, J. H. H. Nicolls, E. J. Bur- 
rough, and R. E. Gilmore; Publication 815—The Canadian Mineral Industry in 1944. 


Lanps, Parks anp Forzsts Brancu.—Northwest Territories —The Northwest Ter- 


ritories—Administration, Resources, Development; An Outline of the Canadian Eastern 


Arctic—Its Geography, Peoples, and Problems; Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Eastern Arctic; Mineral Resources and Mining Activity in the Canadian Eastern Arctic; 
Eskimo Population in the Canadian Eastern Arctic; Economic Wildlife of Canada’s Eastern 


<— ‘ 
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Arctic—Caribou; A Brief History of Exploration and Research in the Canadian Eastern 
Arctic; The Conquest of the Northwest Passage by R.C.M.P. Schooner St. Roch; Land 
Use Possibilities in Mackenzie District, N.W.T.; Water Transportation in the Canadian 
Northwest; Fur Production in the Northwest Territories; Weather and Climate of the 
Northwest Territories; Conserving Canada’s Musk-oxen; Regulations Respecting Game in 
the Northwest Territories. Yukon Territory—The Yukon Territory—Administration, 
Resources, Development; Yukon, Land of the Klondike; Agriculture and Forests of Yukon 
Territory; Game Ordinance and Fur Export Tax Ordinance of Yukon Territory. 


National Parks Bureau.—(Illustrated Booklets )—Canada’s Mountain Playgrounds (Banff, » 
Jasper, Kootenay, Yoho, Waterton Lakes, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke National Parks); 
Playgrounds of the Prairies (Riding Mountain, Prince Albert, Elk Island, Nemiskam, and 
Wood Buffalo National Parks); Playgrounds of Eastern Canada (Cape Breton Highlands, 
Prince Edward Island, Georgian Bay Islands, St. Lawrence Islands and Point Pelee Na- 
tional Parks); Geology of the National Parks in the Rockies and Selkirks, Price 10 cents; 
Catalogue of Films Produced by the National Parks Bureau; National Historic Sites (marked 
on the recommendation of the Historie Sites and Monuments Board of Canada); (Leaflets)— 
Fort Chambly National Historic Park; Port Royal National Historic Park; Fort Wellington 
National Historic Site; Guide du Fort Chambly; Guide du Fort Lennox; Le Pare historique 
du Fort de Chambly; Unformation Folders)—Banff National Park; Jasper National Park; 
Waterton Lakes National Park; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke National 
Parks: Elk Island National Park; Prince Albert National Park; Riding Mountain National 
Park; Cape Breton Highlands National Park; Prince Edward Island National Park; The 
National Parks of Canada in Ontario (Point Pelee, St. Lawrence Islands and Georgian 
Bay Islands National Parks). Migratory Birds—Migratory Birds Convention Act, and 
Dominion Regulations for the Protection of Migratory Birds; Bird Houses and their Oc- 
cupants; Lessons in Bird Protection; The Blue Goose (Price, 50 cents); L’ Art d’Attirer les 
Oiseaux en leur offrant le Manger et le Boire; Maisons d’Oiseaux et Leurs Occupants; Lecons 
concernant la Protection des Oiseaux. , 


Dominion Forest Service.—(52) Summary of Stand and Increment—Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan (Rate of Growth Survey Data, 1929-30, Mixedwood Section of the Boreal 
Forest Section, 1937; (57) Thinning and Pruning Experiment, Red Pine Plantation, Rockland, 
Ont., 1939; (58*) General Outline for Reproduction Studies, 1939; (59*) Some Simple Manage- 
ment Methods Applied to Farmers’ Woodlots, 1939; (60) Some Observations on a Visit to 
New England and New York, Sept. 13 to 21, 1988. (Heimburger, Nov., 1939), 1939; (64) 
Silvicultural Research Operations, 1939-40; (65) Site Types and Rate of Growth, Lake 
Edward, Que., 1941; (66) Forest Site Classification and Soil Investigation on Lake Edward, 
Que., Forest Experimental Area, 1941; (67) Cleaning of Scattered Young Balsam Fir and 
Spruce in Cut-over Hardwood Stands, Lake Edward, Que. (Project No. 7), 1941; (68) 
Improvement Cuttings in Intolerant Hardwood Conifer Type, Lake Edward, Que. (Pro- 
ject No. 10), 1941; Miscellaneous Series; No. 1, Suggestions for Woodlot Planting, 1939; 
No. 2 Supplementary Form Class Volume Tables, 1941; No. 3, Interpolated Volume Tables 
(Total Volume) for Use in Compilation of Sample Plot Data, 1944; (70) Some Growth 
Characteristics of Red Spruce, 1942; (71) Forest Growth on the Upper Lievre Valley, Que., 
1942; (72) Dominant Height and Average Diameter as a Measure of Site in Untreated Even- 
aged Lodgepole Pine Stands, 1942; (73) Empirical Stand Density Yield Tables, 1944; (74) 
Succession Cutting in Pine, 1945; (75) Some Observations on Silvicultural Cutting Methods, 
1945; (76) Knot-free Red Pine by Debudding, 1945; (77) Growth of Aspen, 1945; (78) Effect 
ee Different Methods of Slash Disposal on Jack Pine Reproduction; Silvicultural Leaflets 

os. 1-21. 


Forest Products Laboratories Commercial Timber of Canada; Veneers, Plywood, and 
Glue; The Mechanical and Physical Properties of Canadian Woods in Relation to Their 
Use; The Seasoning of Lumber; Decay and Stains in Wood; Preservative Treatment of 
Wood for Protection from Decay, Insects, Marine Borers and Fire; Pulp, Paper and Related 
Products; The Structure and Identification of Wood; The Chemical Utilization of Wood. 


SURVEYS AND ENGINEERING BrancHo.—Annual Report Separate Surveys and Engineer- 
ing Branch. Dominion Observatory, Ottawa—Seismological Bulletin (monthly); Wireless 
Time Signals (monthly); Vol. XIII, Nos. 17, 18, Bibliography of Seismology; Rockburst 
Research at Lake Shore Mines; Industrial Earthquake Hazards in Eastern Canada; The 
Figure of the Earth. Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.—The Material 
of Interstellar Space; The Practical and Commercial Value of Astronomy; The P Cygni 
Characteristics of H D 190603; Curves of Growth for Neutral‘and Ionized Atoms in the 
Spectrum of @ Persei. Geodetic Service—Altitudes in Alberta South of 15th Base Line, 
Price 50 cents. Manual of Geodetic Levelling, Price 25 cents. Dominion Water and Power 
Bureau—Water Resources Paper No. 88, Surface Water Supply of Arctic and Western Hudson 
Bay Drainage in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba and parts of British Columbia and 


* Also French edition. 
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Western Ontario, 1939-40 and 1940-41. Hydrographic Service—Tide Tables for Atlantic Coast 
and Pacific Coast, Price 25 cents each; Tide Tables, regional abridged editions, Price 10 cents 
each. Sailing Directions for the Saint John River, Price 50 cents; Southeast Coast Nova 
Scotia and Bay of Fundy Pilot, Price $1-25; Gulf of St. Lawrence Pilot, Price $1+25; Sailing 
Directions for the Hudson Bay Route, Price 50 cents; Sailing Directions for Lake Melville, 
Price 50 cents; St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), Price $1-25; St. Lawrence Pilot (Quebec 
to Montreal), Price 50 cents; St. Lawrence Pilot (Montreal to Kingston), Price 50 cents; 
Great Lakes Pilot, Volume I, Price $1; Great Lakes Pilot, Volume II, Price $1 -25; Great 
Lakes Pilot, Volume III, Price $1-25; British Columbia Pilot, Volume I, Price $1 -60; British 
Columbia Pilot, Volume II, Price $1-50. Official navigation charts for Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts of Canada, Hudson Bay, Great Lakes and other inland navigable waters. Precise 
Water Level Reports (Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterway). Catalogue of Nautical 
Charts, Sailing Directions and Tidal Information. 


National Defence.—Annual Report; The King’s Regulations for the Government of 
His Majesty’s Canadian Naval Service; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; 
General Orders, Army; Canadian Army Routine Orders; Flying Regulations, R.C.A.F.; 
Air Force General Orders; King’s Regulations for the Royal Canadian Air Force; Financial 
Regulations for the Royal Canadian Air Force on Active Service, 1945. 


National Film Board.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and 
French.) Periodicals—Canada in Action; Study Guides (film notes for rural circuits); 
Community News (film notes for community film users). Special publications.—*16mm 
Film Catalogue (1945); 16mm Films in Spanish (leaflet on Canadian films distributed in 
Latin American countries; *Facts about the National Film Board, 1946 Ed.; *Canadian 
Image; Movies for Workers;* Rehabilitation leaflet. United States Editions —16mm Film 
Catalogue and 1946 Supplement; *The Arts in Canada and the Film (illustrated). 


National Health and Welfare.—Annual Report of the Deputy Minister (including 
Old Age Pensions, previously under the Department of Finance); Canada’s Health and 
Welfare (monthly); Health: The Canadian Mother and Child; Daily Diet During Pregnancy; 
Healthful Living for Healthy Teeth; Your Baby’s Teeth; Isn’t She Lovely!; Victory 
over Disease; Healthful Eating; Care of the Feet; The Rat Menace; Housing; Home Treat- 
ment of Rural Water Supplies; Wells; Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small 


‘Institutions; How Well Fed Are You?; Air Conditioning and Heating in Relation to Health; 


Canada’s Food Rules; Nutrition Demonstration Clinics; Don’t Be a Sucker; Nitrous Fume 
Poisoning; Benzol Poisoning; If You Eat; The Lunch Box Is On The March; Why Let It 
Burn?; Facts about V.D.; Kitchen Wall Chart and How to Use It; Camp Feeding; Score 
Sheet for Each Day’s Meals; Menu Patterns Based on Canada’s Food Rules; Let’s Talk 
Food, Mother; Posters—Meal Patterns, Foods for Health, Buy Wisely, Canada’s Food 
Rules, Winter Diet, Avoid Malaria; Welfare: Family Allowances—A Children’s Charter; 
Better Health Through Skiing; Family Allowance Graphic Sheets—Ask Yourself These 
Questions; Family Allowances Can Help; It’s Up to You; Save Food—Avoid Waste. 


National Research Council.—A list of publications issued by the National Research 
Council is available for free distribution on request. At the end of December, 1945, the 
number on the list was 1,286, including: Annual Reports of the Council; Technical 
Reports Nos. 1-29; Bulletins Nos. 1-19; Mimeographed Reports not hitherto listed as 
Council publications; Papers reprinted from the Canadian Journal of Research which contains 
(i) Reports of experimental work carried on in the National Research Laboratories, (ii) 
Reports of work done elsewhere with financial assistance from the National Research 
Council. All of these reports have been arranged in chronological order of publication and 
numbered in sequence. This series of publications is preceded by the letters ‘‘N.R.C. No.’’. 


The Canadian Journal of Research has not been included in the ‘‘N.R.C. No.” series. 
Established as a medium for the publication in Canada of the results of original scientific 
research carried on in the Dominion, the Canadian Journal of Research is now published in- 
six sections: A—Physical Sciences; B—Chemical Sciences; C—Botanical Sciences; D— 
Zoological Sciences; E—Medical Sciences; F—Technology. The Journal is to be found in 
the leading scientific libraries of the world. From its inception in May, 1929, to the end of 
Volume 12 in June, 1935, the Journal was issued in a single volume each month. Copies of 
these 12 volumes unbound are available at $1-50 each. An index of volumes 1-12 is available at $1. 
From July, 1935, to December, 1943, the Journal was published in four sections, each section 
being paged separately. Sections A and B were bound in one cover each month, and Sec- 
tions C and D were likewise bound together. The issues from July to December, 1935, were 
included in Volume 13, Price $2.. Volume 14 contains the Journals issued in 1936 and one 
volume has been published each year since then. In January, 1944, two new sections were 
added, namely, Section E—Medical Sciences and Section F—Technology. Issue of the 
Journal was made bi-monthly, three sections appearing in each alternate month. Each of 
the six sections now appears under its own cover. Single numbers of the Journal are priced 
at 50 cents each; the yearly subscription rates are: one section $2; two sections $3; three sections $4; 


four sections $5; any five or all six sections $6. 
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National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to imports, 
exports, excise and income. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu-— 


lations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports \—1914-15 (60 cents); 1921 (30 cents ); 1923 (55 cents); 
1926 (10 cents); 1928 (25 cents); 1929 (50 cents); 1930 (50 cents); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 1933 
($1); 1934 (10 cents ); 1935 ($1); 1936 ($1); 1937 ($1); 1938 ($1); 19389 (50 cents); 1940 (50 cents); 
1941 (50 cents ); 1942 (50 cents ); 1948 (50 cents ); 1944 ($1); 1945 (81). 

Numbered Publications —No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15) , $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767—70— Kennedy and Lanctot (1931), 
$1; No. 18, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—-Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (19382), 87. 

Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.) (1918), $2; (1) Catalogue of Pictures, etc.,? Part I, 
Sect. 1—Kenney (1925), 82-60; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period*—Shortt (2 Vols.) (1925-26), 83; (1) The Kelsey Papers® (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), 82; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia,® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), $2; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), $2; (o) The Elgin-Grey 
Papers,’ 1846-52—Doughty (4 Vols.) (1937), 85; (p) The Oakes Collection, New Documents 
by Lahontan—Lanctot (1940), 50 cents. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


. Reconstruction.— Reconstruction, Research and Development—Questions and 
Answers for Manufacturers; Location and Effects of Wartime Industrial Expansion in Canada, 


1939-44; Inter-Community Travel Survey prepared by Air Development Board, Price $10; : 


Labour and the Department of Reconstruction; Reconstruction; Employment and Income— 
with special reference to the initial period of reconstruction. , 


Former Reports of the Department of Munitions and Supply Still Available-—The In- 
dustrial Front, English and French; (Vol. III, Jan. 1, 1943; Vol. IV, a Supplement to Vol. 
III, July, 1948; Vol. V, Jan. 1, 1944); Manual of Procedure on Termination of Contracts, 
1945; An Office consolidation as of Jan. 1, 1945, of Orders in Council relating to, and Orders 
made by the Wartime Industries Control Board controls. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. The Arms of Canada, Price 50 
cents. The Canadian Patent Office Record, Annual subscription $10, single numbers 10 cents. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, Price 10 cents. 


Trade and Commerce.— 


Nore.—Requests for the following publications should be addressed to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. Publica- 
tions of the Foreign Trade Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with information 
respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, and providing Canadian importers with informa- 
tion on the possibilities of securing goods and materials from overseas sources of supply. These publications are 
not intended for general distribution. The publications available include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements, 
and a series of Points for Exporters, both covering countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Com- 
missioners, and a pamphlet on Assistance that can be Given by Trade Commissioners to Exporters and Importers. 
From time to time special reports of interest to both Canadian exporters and importers are issued separately, which 
subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. In all other cases, their 
distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fires a price therefor. 


Annual Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents; Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 25 cents; Annual Report of the 
eS oree Grain Research Laboratory, Price 10 cents; List of Licensed Elevators, ete., 

rice 50 cents. : 


Foreign Trade Service.—Commercial Intelligence Journal, published weekly in English — 


and French, contains reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial information, 
Annual subscription, Canada $1, outside Canada, $3-50. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, see pp. 1149-1163) 


1 Contains texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. _ .? Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 
same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. 4 Complete volumes, including index in 
English and French in same volume. | 5 Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 
notes and index in English; texts of journals exactly as in original (English). 6 Title and foreword 
in English and French, otherwise in English. 7 Title and introduction in English and French, other- 
wise in English. 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—How to Enter Canada. Victory Vacation Folder. 
Sport Fishing in Canada. Canada’s Game Fields. Canoeing in Canada. Map showing 
main automobile roads between Canada and United States. Trans-Canada Automobile 


Tour. 


Transport.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and French. editions.) 
(Obtainable from the Secretary, Department of Transport, Ottawa.) *Annual report of the 
Department of Transport, Price 50 cents.t| The Quebec Bridge, 2 vols., Price $1. Quebec 
Bridge, 2 vols., Report of Commission on Fall of, Price 1-50. The Welland Ship Canal, 
1913-1933, Price $1. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, 
with plates, Price $5. Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International 
Rapids Section, Price $2:50. Report of Joint Board of Engineers (Reconvened), Price $2:50. 
Hudson Bay Railway—Palmer’s report on Selection of Sea Terminus, Price $1. *Canadian 
National Railways—Palmer’s report on Terminal Facilities at Montreal, Price $1. Sta- 
tutory History of Steam and Electric Railways of Canada, 1836-1937—Compiled by Robert 
Dorman, Price $3. Concordance of Railway Act and Amendments; The Transport Act 
and other Relevant Legislation, Price 50 cents. 


Canal Services.—*Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. *Rules and Regulations (Canals), 
Price 10 cents. Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


Marine Services.—International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 25 cents. 
International Convention respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 50 cents. List of Shipping 
(Bilingual), {Price 50 cents. Regulations respecting the Shipping of Live Stock from Canada, 
Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Carriage of Timber Deck Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Regu- 
lations for the examinations of Seamen and others for certificates of efficiency as lifeboat men, 
Price 10 cents (obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa). ist of Lights, etc., in Canada:— 
(a) Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, Price 35 cents; (c) Inland Waters, 
Price 25 cents. *Regulations, Government Wharves in Canada, Price 10 cents. Information 
concerning the River St. Lawrence Ship Channel from Father Point to Montreal including 
Tide Tables. Montreal to Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River (Bilingual), Price 25 cents. 
Expedition to Hudson Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. 
*Regulations for the government of Public Harbours in Canada, Price 10 cents. “Rules and 
Regulations relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates in the Mercantile Marine 
for Foreign-going Certificates of Competency (Exn. 1), Price 25 cents. *Rules and Regula- 
tions Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of Home-trade, Inland and Minor 
Waters Vessels, Price 10 cents. *International Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. *Great 
Lakes Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. The Water Carriage of Goods Act, 1936, Price 10 
cents. Regulations for the Loading and Carriage of Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. *Instruc- 
tions as to the Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships, Price 10 cents. *Regula- 
tions respecting Life Saving Appliances, Price 10 cents. *Regulations Relating to the 
Inspection of Hulls and Equipment of Steamboats, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to ~ 
the Issue of Motor Engineer Certificates, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to the Exam- 
ination of Engineers, Price 10 cents. *Regulations respecting Fire Extinguishing Equipment, 
Price 10 cents. *Load Line Rules for Ships Making Voyages on Lakes or Rivers, Price 
10 cents. *General Load Line Rules, Price 10 cents. *Regulations for the Protection Against 
Accident of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, Price 10 cents. Training 
for the Merchant Navy. ; 


Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Controller of Radio, Ottawa.) *Extracts from the 
Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental 
Radio Stations. *Extracts from the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations issued thereunder 
governing the licensing and use of broadcast receiving sets. Syllabus of Examination Pro- 
cedure for Commercial Certificates of Proficiency in Radio. Notices to Mariners re Radio 
Aids to Navigation. List of Broadcasting Stations in Canada, Price 10 cents. Kilocycle- 
Metre Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. Map showing Radio Stations Operated as Aids to 
Navigation, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph 
Operators prepared in accordance with the International Telecommunication Regulations 
(Revision of Cairo, 1938), Price 25 cents. Extracts from the Canada Shipping Act and Regu- 
lations made thereunder and from the International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea respecting Radio Equipment in Ships, Price 10 cents (obtainable from King’s Printer, 
Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa.) *The Radio Act, 1938, Price 10 cents. The Radio 
Act, 1938 and Regulations issued thereunder, Price 10 cents. International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with the General Radiocommunication Regu- 
lations (Revision of Cairo, 1938) annexed thereto, Price $1. Bulletin No. 2—Radio- 
Inductive Interference (1932), Price 35 cents. Supplement “A’’ to Bulletin No. 2 (1934), 
Price 15 cents (obtainable from the Controller of Civil Aviation, Ottawa). *Air Regulations 
1938, with Amendments to Dec. 9, 1939, Price 10 cents. Information Circulars to Civil Air 
Pilots and Aircraft Owners—revised annually, Price 10 cents. Information Circulars to Air 
Engineers and Aircraft Owners—revised annually. Training for Civil Aviation. Air 


+ Also obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Engineers’ Certificates Conditions of Issue and Instructions to Applicants. Airport Zoning 
Regulations, 1939. Defence Air Regulations, 1942 [obtainable from the Meteorological 
Office, 315 Bloor St. W., Toronto (6), Ont.). Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. Canadian 
Polar Year Expeditions, 1932-33. 2v. (Vol. 1: Meteorology.—Vol. 2: Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, earth currents, aurora borealis), Price $10. Cloud Observations during 1896 and 
1897 at Toronto. Daily Weather Map. Toronto ed. Yearly subscription price $4. Monthly 
and Annual Rain and Snow-fall of Canada from 1903 to 1913. Monthly Meteorological 
Summary with Comparative Data of Toronto, Ontario, 1941. Monthly Record of Meteoro- 
logical Observance in Canada and Newfoundland, 1916, single copies 10 cents, per annum $1. 
(Publication suspended after May, 1938.) Monthly Weather Map (current issues only), 
single copies 10 cents, $1 per year. Rain and Snow-fall of Canada to the end of 1902, with 
charts of annual precipitation. Temperature and Precipitation of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. 


Veterans Affairs.—Back to Civil Life; What's Ahead: Community and Re-Establish- 
ment; You're No Cripple; Employment of Canada’s Disabled—Veterans and Others. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of 
the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital 
(for the insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. Department 
of Public Works; Credit Unions; Old Age and Blind Pensions; Travel Bureau; Women’s 
Institutes. Comparative Statement of Public Finance, 1925-1938. Report of Co-operative 
Associations; Economic Survey of Prince Edward Island (Dr. J. E. Lattimer); Taxation 
in Prince Edward Island (Dr. J. E. Lattimer); Interim Report of the Prince Edward Island 
Advisory Reconstruction Committee (1945). 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of 
Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports——Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Credit Unions, Board of Censors); 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Highways and Public Works; Department of 
Lands and Forests; Department of Labour (including Minimum Wage Board, Employment 
Service Offices, Inspection of Factories, Unemployment Relief); Printing; Public Utilities 
Board; Workmen’s Compensation Board; Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission; Department of Industry and Publicity. 


NEW BRUNSWICK ; 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of the Public Utilities Commission; 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board : 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; Report of Fair Wage Board; 
Report of the Department of Industry and Reconstruction; Report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance; and Report of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


QUEBEC a 


Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 


Agriculture.— Bulletins.—(55) Poultry Keeping in Town and Country; (95) The Farm- 
er’s Account; (100) Soil Drainage; (115) Cultivation of the Kitchen Garden; (116) Swine 
Feeding; (117) Contagious Abortion; (124) Spraying the Commercial Orchard; (128) Green- 
house, Beds and Shelters; (149) Farming for Permanent Profit; (159) Beef Cattle; (95) 
Cahier de comptabilité agricole; (100) L’égouttement du sol; (102) Les conserves; (105) 


Le drainage souterrain; (115) Le jardin potager; (118) Guide pratique de la protection des 


cultures; (121) Le cheval de ferme; (131) Le pain de ménage; (136) Mangeons plus de légumes; 


Peel as ee 
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(138) L’exploitation du troupeau laitier; (139) L’A.B.C. du fermier laitier; (140) La volaille 
et les ceufs; (144) L’élevage du pore A bacon; (147) La laiterie de la ferme; (148) Le chaulage 
des sols acides; (149) L’exploitation rationnelle de la ferme; (151) Des moutons pour la laine 
et la chair; (152) L’agneau du marché; (154) Vingt-cing plantes vivaces; (155) Précis d’api- 
culture; (156) Les clétures électriques; (157) L’alimentation du pore 4 bacon; (158) L’élevage 
du lapin; (159) 2 maladies du lapin. Circulars.—(42) Culling the Farm Flock; (62) Sources 
of Seed; (63) Hay and Pasture Crops; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec; (114) Why and How 
to Raise Good Véal Calves; (6) Belles plantes, jolies fenétres; (85) Un troupeau de vaches 
canadiennes; (115) La culture du houblon; (116) Recommandation du Comité Provincial 
des engrais chimiques; (118) La culture des arbrisseaux 4 fruits; (119) Recommandation du 
Comité Provincial des PAturages; (122) La jument et son poulain; (125) Ne mettons sur le 
marché que des pores 4 point; (131) La coccidiose aviaire; (133) Le tannage des peaux; (134) 
Améliorons nos pAturages; (137) Méthode de germination de l’avoine; (138) L’importance 
du pollen en apiculture; (139) L’abeille-reine; (141) Appréciation des poules en vue de la 
production des ceufs; (142) Moyens de conserver les ceufs; (902) Culture des framboises; 
(903) Le fraisier. Leaflets —(1) Types of Farming; (2) Nature and Types of Soil; (3) Land 
Drainage; (4) Fertilizers; (5) Pastures; (6) The Hay Crop; (7) Grain Crop; (8) Corn and 
Roots; (9) Rotation and Cropping Plans; (10) Composition of Feeds; (11) Common Feeds; 
(12) Dairy Herd Improvement Through Feeding; (13) Dairy Herd Improvement Through 
Breeding; (14) Feeding and Rearing the Young Dairy Animal; (15) Sanitation; (16) Disease 
Prevention and Control; (17) Testing Cows for Milk and Butterfat Production; (18) Live 
Stock Marketing; (19) Hog Production Practice for the Average Farmer; (20) Establishing 
and Housing the Farm Poultry Flock; (21) Feeding the Flock for Specific Purposes; (22) 


Culling and Breeding Practice with Poultry; (23) Marketing Poultry Products; (24) Poultry 


Diseases and Sanitation; (25) The Farm Garden; (1) Systéme de rotation; (2) Systéme de 
culture; (3) Production de la graine de tréfle rouge; (4) Production de la graine de mil; 
(5) La luzerne; (6) La culture du chou de Siam; (7) Les betteraves fourragéres; (8) Culture. 
du mais a ensilage; (9) Production de l’orge; (10) L’eau dans le sol et son réle; (11) Les engrais 
verts; (12) Le fumier de ferme; (13) Les sols; (14) Relation entre les systémes de culture et 
les possibilités d’alimentation de bétail; (16) La coopération agricole (deuxiéme lecon); 
(20) La coopération agricole (sixiéme lecon); (22) L’amélioration des pAaturages; (23) Matiére 
organique et humus; (24) La comptabilité agricole; (25) L’égouttement superficiel du sol; 
(26) Facons culturales; (27) Les engrais chimiques (premiére lecon); (28) Les engrais chimi- 
ques (deuxiéme legon); (29) Les engrais chimiques (troisitme lecon); (30) Principes 
d’élevage; (31) Principes d’alimentation; (32) Soin et entretien des bAtisses; (33) L’art 
de faire du béton; (34) Les races de chevaux; (85) Choix de l’étalon; (36) La jument pou- 
liniére; (87) L’évelage des poulains; (38) Le cheval de ferme; (39) L’écurie; (40) Les races 
de bovins laitiers; (41) Le taureau laitier; (42) Soin des vaches laitiéres; (43) Alimentation 
de la vache laitiere; (44) Alimentation du veau; (45) Soin des jeunes bovins; (46) La grange- 
étable; (47) La laiterie; (48) Le caveau A légumes; (49) Les races de pores; (50) Le pore a 
bacon; (51) Le verrat; (52) La truie d’élevage; (53) La porcherie; (54) Les races de moutons; 
(55) L’élevage du mouton; (56) Aviculture; (58) L’industrie laitiére; (59) Le nosema apis. 
Miscellaneous.—(200) Agricultural Mint; (202) Quebec Society for the Protection of Plants; 
(205) Report of Minister of Agriculture; (206) Farm Woodlots of .Eastern Canada; (210) 
Meal Mixtures; (212) Fertilization of Pasture for Steer Grazing; (214) Varieties of Farm Crops 
Recommended; (217) Parasities of Horses; (221) Poultry House for 100 Birds; (224) Farm 
Bookkeeping (Price 10 cents per copy); (1) Culture du tabac & pipe; (2) La fertilisation des 
vergers; (3) Culture de l’asperge; (4) Les fleurs annuelles; (5) Préparation domestique du 
jus de pommes et description d’un filtre domestique; (1207) Flétrissure bactérienne des 
patates; (1210) Lutte contre les chenilles légionnaires; (1212) Destruction des sauterelles; 
(1215) Brdlure bactérienne du pommier; (1220) Bouillie bordelaise; (1223) Désinfection des 


‘caveaux a légumes. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon; Dix années de 
colonisation 4 Ste-Anne-de-Roquemaure. 


Education.—Code Scolaire (1940); The Education Act (1940); Regulations of the 
Catholic Committee (1941); Handbook for Teachers (1943); Annual Report; Financial 
Statement of the Superintendent of Education (annual); Mon premier livre de lecture (1st 
and 2nd parts) (1940); l’Enseignement primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars 
containing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; Courses of English and 
French for English Catholic Schools (1926); Courses of Study for Protestant, Elementary 
and High Schools, 1945-46; Catalogues of the Professional Library and the Film Library; 
Circular of information for teachers wishing to enter the School for Teachers; Life in School; 
Education in Quebec. 


Executive Council.—Provincial Tourist and Publicity Bureau.—Official Highway and 


Tourist Map (bilingual); La Province de Québec (63 pp.) (with 7 supplementary folders 


containing regional maps); Winter Wonderland (folder on winter sports); La ville de Québec 
(illustrated). 
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Game and Fisheries.—Report of the Minister (bilingual); Summary of the Fishing 
Laws of the Province of Quebec (bilingual); The Laurentide Park. ; 


Health and Social Welfare.—Annual Report; Summary of Vital Statistics (monthly); 
Prevalence of Communicable Diseases in the Province of Quebee (monthly). 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual). 


‘Labour.—(1) An Act establishing the Superior Labour Council; (2) An Act respecting 
Workmen’s Compensation; (3) Employment Bureau Act; (4) Professional Syndicates’ Act; 
(5) Collective Agreement Act; (6) Minimum Wage Act; (7) An Act respecting the Limiting 
of Working Hours; (8) Weekly Day of Rest Act; (9) An Act respecting Councils of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration (Quebec Trade Disputes Act); (10) Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act; (11) An Act respecting Disputes between Employers and Employees of Muni- 
cipal Public Services (Municipal Strike and Lock-Out Act); (12) Public Building Safety Act; 
(13) Scaffolding Inspection Act; (14) Electricians and Electrical Installations Act; (15) 
Pipe-Mechanics Act; (16) Lightning Rod Act; (17) Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act; (18) Pressure Vessels Act; (19) An Act respecting the Welfare of Youth; (20) 
Stationary Enginemen’s Act; (21) Quebec Old Age Pensions Act; (22) Needy Mothers: 
Assistance Act;'(23) Blind Persons Aid Act; (24) Labour Relations Act; (25) Fair Wages 
Schedule; (26) Regulations Relating to Refrigerating Apparatus; (27) Regulations Respect- 
ing Shipyards; (28) Regulations Respecting Foundries; (29) Regulations Respecting the 
Handling and Use of Explosives; (80) Regulations Respecting Ice-cutting; (81) Regulations 
Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; (32) Regulations Re- 
specting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; (33) Regulations 
for the carrying out of the Pressure Vessels Act; (84) Regulations Respecting Electricians 
and Electrical Installations; (35) Order in Council relating to Fair Wages; (36) Various 
Ordinances under the Minimum Wage Act; (37) Various Decrees under the Collective 
Agreement Act. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister (bilingual); Report of the Quebec 
Streams Commission (bilingual); Rapport du service de protection; Tableau des forces 
hydrauliques concédées de 1867 4 1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); La Forét, B. E. 
Farnow (1906); Lots boisés de ferme de 1|’Est du Canada, (1939); Bulletin No. 1, La cour 
4 bois et les empilements pour le séchage 4 l’air libre des bois sciés, A. Desjardins, i.f. (1942), 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2, Le gazogéne, L. G. Dubois, i.f. (1942); Bulletin No. 3, L’In- 
dustrie de la carbonisation du bois dans la Province de Québec, (1942), Jos. Risi, D.Sc., 
Price 50 cents. Bulletin No. 4, Les arbres du Québec, Comment les identifier facilement 
(1944), L. Z. Rousseau, i.f. Les ennemis de la forét (1943); L’ Aménagement de l’érabliére 
(1943), Roch Delisle, i.f.; La conservation de la forét (1942); La Féte des Arbres (1941); 
Nomenclature des principaux arbres du Canada (1943); Commercial Woods of the Province © 
of Quebec (bilingual) (1943); Natural Resources of Quebec (bilingual); Forest Meteorology 
in Quebec (1943), G. O. Villeneuve, M.Sc.; The Forest-Tool for Victory (1943) (bilingual); 
Rapport annuel du Chef du Service forestier; Bulletin No. 10—R. Gosselin—Studies on 
Polystictus Circinatus and its Relation to Butt-Rot of Spruce (1944); Terms, Abbreviations 
and Technical Data for the Use of the Lumber Trade, 1944 (bilingual); Opérations des scieries 
par comtés, 1943; List of Sawmills of the Province of Quebec, 1944 (bilingual); Reports on 
the Lumber Trade in Canada, Imports and Exports, 1943 (bilingual); List of Terms used in 
Wood Industries, 1945 (bilingual); Scaling Regulations and Instructions, 1944 (bilingual); 
Laws and Regulations Concerning Protection of Forests Against Fire (bilingual); Nomen- 
clature des cantons de la Province de Québec, 1945; Liste des villes, villages, paroisses et 
cantons cadastrés de la Province de Québec, 1938; Notre roue de fortune forestiére (pancarte- 
affiche); Statistiques forestiéres, 1944; Classification Rules for the Scaling and Inspection 
of Hardwoods (bilingual) 1944; Régles de classement—épinette et sapin; Régles de classe- 
ment—pin blanc et rouge, bardeaux, lattes, et bois de chauffage; Liste des marchands de 
bois de sciage et 4 pulpe de la Province de Québec; Laws Respecting Public Lands and 
Forests, 1942 (bilingual), Price 50 cents. Bulletin No. 5, La forét ne doit pas servir de 
paturage (1944), Lucien Morais, M.F.; Bulletin No. 6, Etude de quelques propriétés des 
- charbons de bois du Québec se rapportant & leur utilisation comme carburant dans les 
gazogenes (1945), Jos. Risi, Marcel Brfilé, Maurice Picard; Bulletin No. 7, Etude du mé- 
canisme de carbonisation de quelques espéces de bois de la province de Québec (1945), Jos. 
Risi et Marcel Deschénes; Bulletin No. 8, La fabrication du charbon de bois—renseignements 
pratiques pour les charbonniers (1945), Jos. Risi; Bulletin No. 9, Etude des huiles essentielles 
tirées des feuilles de quelques coniféres du Québec (1945), Jos. Risi et Marcel Brfilé; Bulletin 
No. 11, Les maladies de l’érable 4 sucre et leur prévention (1945), René Pomerleau, D.Sc, 
Snow and Skiing (1945), G. Oscar Villeneuve (bilingual); Des séchoirs et du séchage arti- 
ficiel des bois de construction (1945), A. Desjardins; Les industries du Québec utilisant 
le bois (1945), J. R. A. Legendre; Possibilités d’utilisation des déchets de scierie (1945), 
L. de G. Dubois; Considérations sur les petites scieries (1945), I. Payeur; La mise sur la 
marché des bois du Québec (1945), R. Bock; Les bois de placage du Québec (1945), M. 
Collin; Influence de la grosseur des billes et de la classification sur le coft de production — 
et le prix de vente des bois (1941), A. Bourget; Illustration des principaux défauts rencontrés _ 
dans les bois de construction (1945); Terms, abréviations et renseignements techniques & 
l’usage des marchands de bois (1945), Price 50 cents. 
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Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Report of 
the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual con- 
taining the rules relative to); Government and Legislature. 


Legislative Council.—Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Maritime Fisheries.— Report of the Minister; Chasse et Biologie du Marsouin blanc, 
Price $2; L’alimentation du Marsouin blanc. 


Mines.—General Report of the Minister of Mines of the Province of Quebec for the 
year ending Mar. 31, 1941 (P.R. 165); 1942 (P.R. 176); 1943 (P.R. 182); 1944 (P.R. 185); 
1945 (P.R. 191); The Mining Industry of the Province of Quebec in 1940; 1941; 1942; 1943; 
1944; Geological Reports: (1) Launay Township, Abitibi County, 8S. H. Ross (1939); (2) Lower 
Laflamme River Area, Abitibi District: I—Western Section, P. BE. Auger (1939); II—Eastern 
Section, W. W. Longley (1939); (3) Risborough-Marlow Area, Frontenac County, Carl 
Faessler (1939); (4) Lepine Lake Area, Destor Township, Abitibi County, H. M. Bannerman 
(1940); (5) Fortune Lake and Wasa Lake Map-Area, Dasserat and Beauchastel Townships, 
G.S. MacKenzie (1940); (6) West Part of Vauquelin Township, Abitibi County, Carl Tolman 
(1940); (7) Halliwell Mine Map-Area, Beauchastel Township, Témiscamingue County, 
G..S. MacKenzie (1941); (9) Matapedia Lake Area, Matapedia, Matane and Rimouski 
Counties, E. Aunert de la Riie (1941); (10) Olga-Mattagami Area, Abitibi Territory, P. E. 
Auger (1942); (11) Sept-Iles Area, Saguenay County, Carl Faessler (1942); (12) Mattagami- 
Kitchigama Area, Abitibi Territory, W. W. Longley (1943); (13) Flavrian Lake Area, 
Abitibi and Témiscamingue, W. G: Robinson (1943); (14) Barry Lake Area, Abitibi County 
and Abitibi Territory, R. L. Milner (1943); (15) Buteux Area, Abitibi County and Abitibi 
Territory, B. C. Freeman (1943); (16) The Opaoka River, Abitibi Territory, B. C. Freeman 
and J. M. Black (1944); (18) Calumet Island Area, Pontiac County, F. Fitz Osborne (1944); 
(19) Lower Romaine River Area, Saguenay County, J. A. Retty (1944); (20) Geology of 
Quebec: Volume I, Bibliography and Index (1941) (Price $1); Volume II, Descriptive Geol- 
ogy, John A. Dresser and T. C. Denis (1944) (Price $1-50); (21) Moisie Area, Saguenay 
County, Carl Faessler (1945); (22) Matamec Lake Map-Area, Saguenay County, E. W. 
Greig (1945); (23) Nominingue and Sicotte Map-Areas, Labelle and Gatineau Counties, 
KE. Aubert de la Rite (1946); (24) Tonnancourt-Holmes Map-Area, Abitibi County, W. 
Warren Longley (1946); (26) Castagnier Map-Area, Abitibi County, W. Warren Longley 
(1946). Preliminary Reports: (120) Mining Properties and Development Work in Abitibi and 
Chibougamau Regions during 1937; (135) Mining Properties and Development Work in 
Abitibi and Témiscamingue Counties during 1938; (150) during 1939; (161) during 1940; 
(168) Wetetnagami Lake Area, Abitibi County, R. B. Graham (1942); (169) Simon Lake 
Area, Papineau County, Carl Faessler (1942); (173) Special Report on the Iron Deposits of 
the Province of Quebec, H. W. McGerrigle (1942); (175) Forget Lake Area, Saguenay County, 
W. W. Longley (1943); (177) St. Jean and Beloeil Map-Area, T. H. Clark (1943); (178) Apatite 
Belt of West Portland Township, Papineau County, W. W. Moorhouse (1943); (179) Utiliza- 
tion of the Titaniferous Magnetites of St. Charles, Bourget Township, Chicoutimi County, 
Louis Bourgoin (1943); (180) Area from Forgues Lake to Johan Beetz, Jacques Claveau 
(1943); (181) Wakeham Lake Area, Saguenay County, Jacques Claveau (1943); (183) Kens- 
ington Area, Gatineau and Labelle Counties, E. Aubert de la Rite (1944); (184) North Shore 
of the Saint-Lawrence, Mingan to Aguanish, W. W. Longley (1944); (186) The Micro-textures 
of Certain Quebec Iron Ores, F. Fitz Osborne (1945); (187) Bouthillier Map-Area, Labelle 
and Gatineau Counties, E. Aubert dela Ritie (1945); (188) North Shore of the Saint-Lawrence, 
Aguanish to Washicoutai Bay, Jacques Claveau (1945); (189) Duquesne Map-Area, West Part 
of Destor Township, Abitibi County, R. Bruce Graham (1945); (190) Mining Properties 
and Development in Abitibi and Témiscamingue Counties during 1944, W. N. Ingham: 
Part I, Beauchastel to Duverny Townships, Part II, Fabre to Louvicourt Townships, 
Part III, Malartic to Villebon Townships (1945); (192) Taibi Lake Area, Abitibi East 
County, René Béland (1946); (193) Lanaudiére River Map-Area, East Part of Duparquet 
Township, Abitibi West County, R. Bruce Graham; (194) Belleterre Map-Area (Sheet No. 1), 
Guillet Township, Témiscamingue County, P. E. Auger (1946); Extracts from Reports on 
the District of Ungava or New Quebec (1929); Regulations for the Safety and Protection 
of Workmen in Mines and Quarries (1940); Regulations for the Safety of Workmen in Sand 
and Gravel Pits (1940); Mineral Exploration Partnerships Act (1941); The Quebec Mining 
Act (1942); Annotated List of Publications 1883-1944. 


Municipal Affairs.——Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs; Re- 
organized Corporations (French and English). 


Provincial Secretary.—Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The Statutes of 
4 es early (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1941); Rapport de l’Archiviste 
annual), ; 
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Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Trade and Commerce: Bureau of Statistics.—Statistical Year Book; Municipal — 
Statistics (annual); Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Bulletin météorologique (mensuel); Butter and - 
Cheese Production (monthly and yearly) (bilingual); Dairy Products (monthly and yearly) 
(bilingual); Annual Report of Dairy Plants (bilingual); Agricultural Statistics reports; 
Caisses populaires et sociétés co-opératives agricoles; Statistiques des hételleries (1945) 
(bilingual); Libraries and Museums (1938); Statistics of Automobile Accidents (annual); 
Motor Vehicle Registrations (annual). ' 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies; Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Com- 
mission. 


ONTARIO 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ 
Association and Fruit Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; 
Horticultural Societies; Ontario Veterinary College; Operations of Credit Unions; Horti- - 
cultural Experiment Station, Vineland. Bulletins.—Livr Stock.—(304) Infectious: Abortion 
of Cattle (1941); (837) Parasites Injurious to Sheep (1928); (350) The Warble Flies (1934); 
(867) Pork on the Farm (1940); (878) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (380) Parasites 
Injurious to Swine (1938); (401) Feeding and Management of Work Horses (1939); (420) 
Cattle Lice and How to Control Them (1942); (422) Swine Parasite Control (1942); (441) 
Mastitis or Garget in Cows (1944); (448) Swine Diseases and Their Prevention (1944). 
Povuttry.— (363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry (1931); (394) Diseases of Poultry (1943); 
(395) Farm Poultry (1943); (413) Four Methods of Chick Sexing (1940); (419) Care and 
Methods used in Obtaining Poultry Blood for Pullorum Testing (1943); (428) Poultry Equip- 
ment for the Busy Farmer (1943); (446) Eggs: The Production, Identification and Retention 
of Quality of Eggs (1945) (Price 20 cents per copy). Datryrine.—(370) Testing Milk, Cream 
and Dairy By-Products (1946); (371) Butter Making on the Farm (1945); (372) Soft Cheese 
Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar Cheese (1945); (417) Milk Transportation in the Toronto 
Milk Shed (1941). Fienp Crops.—(358) The European Corn Borer (1931); (406) Producing 
Hay of Higher Feeding Value (1940); (407) Soybeans in Ontario (1940); (411) Curing Early-Cut 
Hay on Tripods (1940); (415) Results of Four Years Demonstration Work with Potatoes 
(1941); (418) Hints on Judging Field Crop Seeds, Field Roots and Potatoes (1941); (425) 
Legumes for Profit (1942); (442) Barley in Ontario (1944). Sorms anp Frertimizers.—(364) 
Manures and Fertilizers (1931); (421) The Value of Soil Analysis as an Aid in Truck Crop 
Production (1942); (426) Farmyard Manure Serves Best on the Land (1944). FRrurrs AND 
VEGETABLES.— (335) The Strawberry in Ontario (1942); (842) Fire Blight (1929); (883) Peach — 
Yellows and Little Peach (1937); (392) Pruning the Tree Fruits (1945); (393) Insects Attack- 
ing Vegetables (1938); (897) Mushrooms in Ontario (1939); (408) Conserve by Canning (1940); 
(412) Frozen Foods—the Home Processing of Fruits, Vegetables, Meats in Lockers or Home 
Freezers (1946); (424) Pollination in Relation to Orchard Planning (1942); (430) Fruit Varieties 


(1946); (482) The Home Vegetable Garden (1944); (433) Establishing the Young Orchard . 


(1943); (485) Control of Rabbits (1943); (4836) Mouse Control in Orchards (1943); (487) 
Orchard Soil Management (1944); (438) The Grape in Ontario (1944); (489) Orchard Grafting 
(1944); (440) Currants and Gooseberries (1944); (447) Fruit Maturity and Quality (1946). 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—FarM MecHanics.— (327) Knots and Splices; the Use of Rope 
on the Farm (1943); (398) Farm Water Supply (1944); (405) Painting on the Farm (1939); (427) 
Buck Rakes (1943); (444) The Single Chamber Septic Tank (1944). Muiscrtranrous.— (331) 
Public Speaking and Debate (1933); (348) Amateur Dramatics (1929); (416) Insects Trouble- 
some in the Home (1941); (429) Bee Diseases and Pests of the Apiary (1943); (431) Des- 
tructive Pest Animals (1943); (434) Domestic Rabbits (1943). Czrculars.—(52) Liver Disease 
of Horses (1933); (57) Naval—Ill in Foals and its Prevention (1938); (69) Helpful Hints on 
Preparing Meal Mixtures for Dairy Cows during Stable Feeding Period (1945); (70) Helpful 
Hints on the Feeding of Dairy Cattle during the Pasture Season (1945); (71) Helpful Hints 
on the Feeding of Swine (1945); (28) Pasture is Paramount for Milk and Meat Production 
(1988); (54) Fodder (1934); (59) Germinating Seed at Home (1941); (62) Summer Pastures 
for Eastern Ontario (1942); (68) Guide to Crop Production in Ontario (1946); (55) Home 
Mixing of Fertilizers (1935); (61) Home Gardening in Wartime (1944); (19) Belts and Belt 
Lacing (1943); (24) Trouble Shooting in the Binder Knotter (1944); (66) Sheaf Loader At- 
tachment for Corn Binder (1944); (10) Befriending the Birds; (67) Control of Starlings (1944). 
Specials.—Dairy Cattle Ration Card; Feed Hogs for Profit (1942); Save the Little Pigs. 


(1942); Handbook on Feeding and Management of Poultry (1942); Recommendations for 


Soil Management and Use of Fertilizers (1942); Farm Account Book. 


A charge of 10 cents per copy for bulletins and & cents per copy for circulars is made to: ( a) 
persons, firms, etc., situated outside the Province of Ontario or in the Province of Ontario when 
yee than single copies are requested (United States stamps not accepted); (b) school pupils in 

ntario. 
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Attorney General.—Report of Inspector of Legal Offices; Annual Report of the Fire 
Marshal; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Police for Ontario; Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance; Annual Report of the Registrar of Loan and Trust Corporations. 


Education.—Reports.—Annual Report of the Minister; Staffs of Public and Separate 
Schools; Staffs of Collegiate Institutes, Vocational Schools, ete.; Operation of the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act; Superannuation Fund. Acts.—Reprints of 14 Acts dealing with 
education and public libraries, Price 25 cents each. Regulations.—Twenty-three adminis- 
trative regulations are published. Courses of Study.—Fifteen programs or courses are 
published dealing with various grades and classes of the educational system. Tezt Books.— 
Six lists include teachers’ manuals, supplementary reading and upper-school requirements 
in modern languages. Miscellaneous.—School Year and Holidays; ‘Bible Readings for 
Schools; Teachers Library for Public and Separate School Teachers (1941); Canadian 
Intelligence Examinations; The Township School Area in Ontario; General Announcement 
of Summer Courses. 


( Titles of all publications are shown in the Annual Report of the Minister, or may be obtained 
from the Department. ) 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; Monthly Bulletin. 


Health.—Legislation.—Cancer Remedy Act; The Cemetery Act and Regulations; 
The Maternity Boarding Houses Act; The Mental Hospitals Act and Regulations; The 
Nurses Registration Act and Regulations; The Private Hospitals Act and Regulations; 
The Private Sanitaria Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals Act; The Public Hospitals Act and 
Regulations; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act and Regulations; The Vaccination Act; 
The Venereal Diseases Prevention Act and Regulations; The Public Health Act and Regula- 
tions with respect to: Bedding; Camps, Works and Premises in Territorial Districts without 
municipal organization; Summer Camps; Communicable Diseases; Dental Inspection in 
Schools and Grants towards Public Health Nurses in Schools, Fumigation; Health Units; 
Manufacture of Wines; Pasteurization; Psittacosis; Swimming Pools; Qualifications for 
Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors and Public Health Nurses; Municipal 
Health Services Act (1944); Drugless Practitioners Act; Optometry Act; Embalmers and 


Funeral Directors Act; Athletic Commission Act; Pharmacy Act; Chiropody Act; Medical 


Act; Dentistry Act; Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation Act.  Publica- 
tions.—Annual Report of the Department of Health; Annual Report upon Ontario Hospitals 
for the Mentally Ill, Mentally Defective, Epileptic and Habituate Patients; Annual Report 
upon Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent Hospitals 
and Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


(Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of 
H ealth, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. ) 


Highways.—Annual Report, Department of Highways; The Highway Traffic Act, 
1937, with Amendments and Regulations; The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amend- 
ments and Regulations; The Public Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amendments and Regulations; 
The Highway Improvement Act, 1937, with Amendments; The Gasoline Tax Act, 1937, 
with Amendments and Regulations; the Gasoline Handling Act, 1937, with Amendments 
and Regulations; The Motorist’s Manual; Province of Ontario Road Map, Free on appli- 


cation; County, District and Township Maps, Price list on application. 


Insurance.—Reports of the Superintendent of Insurance and the Registrar of Loan 
Corporations. 


Labour.—Legislation.— Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations Governing the Issuance 
of Certificates; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the Training of 
Apprentices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade designated; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; Regulations 
Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage 
Act; Minimum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of Wages and Hours 
approved by Order in Council; Labour Relations Board Act; Hours of Work and Vacations 


_ with Pay Act and the Rights of Labour Act. Reports.—Annual Report of the Department 


of Labour, including the reports of the Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; 
Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers; Industry and Labour Board; Apprenticeship 
Branch; Minimum Wage Branch; Industrial Standards Branch; Mediation, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service; Labour Regulations Board and Regional War Labour Board. T'ezt 
Books.—Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; Engines, Turbines, 
Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ Book 
on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 


| 
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Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Forest Resources of Ontario; Crown Timber 
Regulations; Crown Timber Dues; Procedure to Cut Timber from Crown Lands; D.D.T. 
in Ontario Forests; Systems of Forest Cropping; Forest Fires Prevention Act and Regula- 
tions; Wings Over the Bush; The Farm Woodlot; Windbreaks and Shelterbelts; Forest 
Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Glacial Plot Hole Area, Durham County, 
Ontario; The Public Lands Regulations; Lands for Settlement in Ontario; Summer Resort 
Lands in Ontario; Algonquin Park; Rondeau Park; A Cabin of Your Own; List of Townships 
in Province of Ontario; List of Lithographed Maps and Plans; Pedology ‘‘The Dirt Science’’; 
Annual Reports of the Department; The History and Status of Forestry in Ontario; 
Indians of Ontario, Price $1; Ontario Forest Atlas, Price $1; Definitions of Important 
Branches of Forestry. 


Mines.—The Mining Act (R.S.O., 1937, c. 47, with amendments to date); The Mining 
Tax Act; The Natural Gas and Petroleum Acts and Regulations; The Unwrought Metal — 
Sales Act; Annual Reports covering Statistics, Mines of Ontario and Geological Reports of 
various areas. Reports issued in 1945: Vol. 49, pt. 2, Geology and Mineral Deposits of the 
Red Lake Area; Vol. 52, pt. 4, Geology of the Whitefish Bay Area; Vol. 52, pt. 6, Geology 
of East Bull Lake Area; Vol. 53, pt. 3, Mineral Occurrences in the Renfrew Area; Vol. 53, 
pt. 5, Natural Gas in 1943; Petroleum in 1943; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications contains 
complete list of all reports, maps, bulletins, etc., published by the Department, including: 
Report of the Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917, Price $5; Report of Ontario Iron 
Ore Committee, 1923, Price $5; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; 
Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (sixth edition, 1939); Map 1939—a, Index to - 
Geological Maps; The Study of Minerals and Rocks. 


-Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report; Municipal Statistics (annual), Price $5; Summary 
of Municipal and School Legislation, Price 10 cents; Manual of Accounting for Ontario Villages 
and Townships, Price $2. (Occasional pamphlets and bulletins dealing with various phases of 
municipal affairs). Ontario Municipal Board.—Annual Report; Telephone Systems (an 
index to the report of the Board dealing with municipal telephone systems); Rules of Practice 
and Procedure and practice forms; Regulations, specifications and forms. 


Premier.—Reports.—Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; 
Ontario Research Foundation Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports.—Prisons and Reformatories, including Ontario — 
Board of Parole until Mar. 31, 1946, when transfer was made to the new’ Department of 
Reform Institutions created as of that date; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar 
of the Province of Ontario (this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, 
but has not been printed for several years); Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; 
The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; The Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act; The Companies Information Act and the Corporation Securities 
Registration Act; The Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference 
to the International List of Causes of Death. 


(The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, but copies for distribution are kept by this Branch.) 


Public Records and Archives.—(9) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada, 1812 (1912); (10) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1818-1821 
(1913); (11) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1914); (12) 
Journals of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1915); (13) La Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt’s Travels in Canada, 1795 (1916); (14) Records of the Early Courts of Justice of 
Upper Canada (1917); (15) Huron Manuscripts (1918-1919); (16) Land Settlement in Upper 
Canada (1920); (17) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1787-1791 (1928); (18) Grants 
of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1792-1796 (1929); (19) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper 
Canada, 1796-1797 (1930); (20) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1797-1798 (1931); 
(21) Minutes of the Home District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1811 (1932); (22) Minutes 
of the London District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1818 (1933). 


Public Welfare.— Reports —Annual Report of the Minister of Public Welfare, covering 
Unemployment Relief Branch; Old Age Pensions Commission (including Blind Pensions); 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission; Children’s Aid Branch; Division of Youth and Child 
Welfare; Children’s Institutions; Day Nurseries and Day Care Centres; Refuges and Homes 
for the Aged; Soldiers’ Aid Commission. Acts.——Old Age Pensions Act and Regulations; 
Mothers’ Allowances Act and Regulations; Charitable Institutions Act; Unmarried Parents 
Act and Regulations; Adoption Act and Regulations; Children’s Protection Act and Regula- 
tions; Houses of Refuge Act; District Houses of Refuge Act; Unemployment Relief Act and 
Regulations. Pamphlets—Handbooks on Day Nurseries and Day Care Centres; Hand- — 
book of Children’s Aid Laws including Children’s Protection Act, Adoption Act and 
Children of Unmarried Parents Act, Social Welfare; Where is the Present Trend Taking the 
Child Welfare Movement of Ontario? 
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Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 


Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 


the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


Other Publications.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—Annual 
Report; Hydro News (monthly); Rules and Regulations Governing Electrical Installations 
and Equipment. Milk Control Board.—Annual Report. Niagara Parks Commission.— 
Annual Report. Ontario Research Foundation.—Annual Report. Scientific papers by the 
staff, published in scientific or trade journals, are listed in the annual report. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.—Annual Report. 


MANITOBA 


Agriculture.—Booklets.— Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and: Circu- 
lars.—An extensive series is issued covering field husbandry, weeds, farm machinery, dairy- 
ing, animal husbandry, poultry, insects, household, horticulture, and miscellaneous. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
Schools Act; Departmental Regulations, Beautification of School Grounds; Summer School 
Calendar; Attendance Act; Education Department Act; Regulations for Secondary Schools; 
Regulations of the Advisory Board regarding Religious Exercises; Regulations of Advisory 
Board Governing Patriotic Exercises; Manitoba School Journal. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Assessment. Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.— Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Reports covering Forestry, Game and Fish- 
eries, Crown Lands, Mines and Minerals, Surveys, Water Resources and Travel and Pub- 
licity; A Guide for Prospectors; Topographic and Mining Maps; Land Maps; Shelter Belts. 
and The Farm Woodlot (1938); The Keystone Province Magazine; Manitoba In The Heart 
of the Continent; Pictorial Map; Highway Map; Strategic Position on World Airways 
(Maps of the Northern Hemisphere and North America showing Air Lines); The Whiteshell 
Provincial Park; Hunting Inside the Rim of Adventure; Fishing Inside the Rim of Ad- 
venture; No. 10 Highway; City of Winnipeg; Wartime Album of Industry. 


Health and Publie Welfare.—Annual Report; Canadian Mother and Child; The 
Manitoba Baby; Child Study letters to Parents; Pattern for Infant’s Layette; Material 
for Teachers; Food and Nutrition Material; Communicable Disease Series including Cold, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Whooping Cough, Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases, 
Typhoid Fever, etc.; Sanitation Series; Cancer; General Health; Industrial Hygiene; 
Welfare Material. ° 


(Publications issued by the Dominion Department of National Health and Welfare, The 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, The Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, Manitoba Cancer Relief and Research Institute also used in educational 
service, are obtainable by application to the Bureau of Health and Welfare Education, 320 Sher- 


brooke Street, Winnipeg, Man.) 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Agriculture.—Annual Report; Annual Reports of Branches; Grasshopper Control in 
Saskatchewan; Herd Record Book; Storing Ice; Combine-Reaper Thresher; Lubricating 
Oils in Farm Tractors and Other Engines; Beef Rings; Produce the Best Grades of Cream; 
Reasons for Variation in Cream Tests and Losses in Separation; The Beet Webworm; The 
Growing of Sugar Beets in Saskatchewan; Syrup from Sugar Beets; Corn in Saskatchewan; 
Soybean; Gopher Control; Grain Mites and Their Control; Melilot Taint on Wheat; Three 
Rust Resistant Wheat Varieties; Turning Wet Swathed Grain; Control of Annual Weeds 
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in Growing Crops; Fertilizers; Leafy Spurge Eradication; Ginseng; Tanning Horse Hides; 
Tanning Beef Hides; Notes on Dr. Chas. Saunders, Dr. 8. Wheeler, Luther Burbank; 
Report of the Saskatchewan Overseas Livestock Marketing Commission, 1927; Pregnancy 
Disease of Sheep; Common Diseases of Swine; Contagious Abortion; Foot Rot in Cattle; 
Coccidiosis of Cattle; Ergotism in Cattle; Mastitis in Cattle; Calfhood Vaccination for 
Control of Bang’s Disease; Distribution and Use of Fowl-Pox and Laryngotracheitis Vac- 
cines; Care and Feeding of Swine; Nutritional Diseases of Swine; Co-operation and Markets 
News (Monthly); Quarterly Report on Progress of Saskatchewan Credit Unions; Operation 
of Co-operatives; Standard by-Laws Governing Credit Unions and Other Co-operatives; 
Economic Survey Reports on Co-operatives; Marketing Study of Forage Crop Seed; Ants; 
Insect Pests; Control Measures for Redbacked Cutworms and Poison Bait; Control of Com- 
mon Garden Pests; Grasshopper Control by Proper Summerfallowing; Control of Insects 
and Diseases in Vegetable Gardens; Root Rot Diseases of Cereals; Ergot in Rye Seed; 
Black Stem Rust of Wheat and Its Control; Flax Diseases; Plant Diseases in Saskatchewan; 
Leafy Spurge Control; Method of Pressing Weeds; Weed Control in Saskatchewan; Reg- 
istered Seed; Production of Principal Grain Crops; Wheat Varieties and Their Production; 
Barley Varieties in Saskatchewan; Harvesting and Threshing Malting Barley; Oat Varieties 
and Their Production; Rye Production in Saskatchewan; Guide to Farm Practice in Saskat- 


chewan; Hints on Growing Registered Seed; Grain Variety Recommendations; Harvesting 


and Threshing Alfalfa Under Prairie Conditions; Sunflowers; Grain Variety Recommenda- 
tions; The Growing of Flax; Cleaning Flax on the Farm; Growing Crested Wheat Grass 
for Seed Production; Sweet Clover in Saskatchewan; Instructions for Growing Sweet 
Clover; Methods for Growing Brome Grass and Western Rye Grass; Brome Grass, Harvest- 
ing, Curing and Threshing the Seed Crop; The Production of Rape Seed for Oil; Soil Nitro- 
gen, and Legume Inoculation; Soils in the Northern Wooded Areas; Fertilizers; Seed Cleaning 
Machinery; Equipping Your Farm Machinery to Harvest a Short Crop; Cutting and Gather- 
ing Short-Strawed Grain; Horticulture in Saskatchewan; The Waxing of Turnips; Vegetable 
Gardening in Saskatchewan; Preservation of Fence Posts; Treated Fence Posts for Com- 
munity Pastures; Practical Irrigation for Beginners; Feeding of Chickens for Production 


and Hatchability; Poultry Feeding; Instructions for Fattening Poultry; Fattening Poultry — 


for Market; Poultry Housing; Bill of Material for Permanent House; Whitewashes for 
Poultry Houses; Home-Made Brooders; On the Operation of (Small) Incubators; Arti- 
ficial Hatching and Brooding of Turkey Poults; Operation of Coal Burning Brooder Stoves; 
Care and Management of Baby Chicks; Poultry Raising in Saskatchewan; Turkey Raising 
in Saskatchewan; Guide for Culling Turkeys; Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition; The 


Good and The Bad in Market Poultry; Standard Methods for the Preparation of Market — 


Poultry; How to Kill and Pluck Poultry; How to Can the Non-Producing Hen; Method of 


Canning Poultry; The Problem of Dirty Eggs; To Market Better Quality Eggs; Increasing - 


the Income From the Poultry Flocks; Common Breeds of Poultry; Bronze Turkeys; Cross 
breeding in Poultry; Control of Poultry Lice and Mites; Regulations Relating to the Dis- 
tribution and Use of Fowl-Pox and Laryngotracheitis Vaccines; Approved Poultry Flock 
Policies; Saskatchewan Junior Poultry Clubs; Saskatchewan Junior Poultry Clubs Regula- 
tions; Market Eggs (prepared for Saskatchewan Junior Poultry Clubs). 


Co-operation and Co-operative Development.— Co-operative Development—a 


monthly news letter; Quarterly Statistical and Progress Report on Credit Unions; Annual - 


Report; Supplements to the Annual Report, including co-operative purchasing associations, 
co-operative marketing associations, credit unions, community hall and community service 
associations, and miscellaneous service associations; Community Canning Centres. 


Education.—Annual Report; Curriculum for Elementary Schools; High School Curri- 
culum; Program of Studies for Technical Schools; Bible Readings for Schools; Curriculum 
and Regulations for Normal Schools; Calendar, Saskatchewan Normal Schools; Regulations 
for Vocational Schools; Elementary and High School Correspondence Courses; Circular for 
Teachers and Pupils Relative to Text-Books; June Tests (Grades 8, 9, and 10); Depart- 
mental Examinations (Grades 11 and 12); Supplemental Examinations (Grade 12); Regula- 
tions under the School Act and The Secondary Education Act; Price List and Requisition 
Form (School Book Bureau); Audio-Visual Aids Manual; Supplement to Manual; Radio 
Broadcasts to Saskatchewan Schools; Citizenship—Our Democracy; Question-Answer 
folder on Larger Units; Larger School Units in Saskatchewan; Adult Education Study- 
Action Brochure, Study Action Outlines, and Citizens’ Conference Reports. 


Highways.—Annual Report; Highway Map. 
Labour.—Annual Report. 


Municipal Affairs.— Annual Report; Various Maps of the Province showing townships, 
municipalities and local improvement districts; Annual list of all municipal officials. 


Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Regulations relating to various subjects: Ice, *, 


Forests, Petroleum and Natural Gas, Placer Mining, Quartz Mining; Fisheries, Quartz 
Mining Safety, Quarrying, Alkali Mining, Under Game Act, Under Fur Act, Water Rights; 
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RP cae ge rn et gs 
Instructions for Development of Dugouts, Domestic Dams and Irrigation Projects; Instruc- 


tions for Survey of Mineral Claims; Mink Ranching; The Natural Resources of Saskat- 
chewan, 1945. 


- Bureau of Publications.—Plans for Progress; What Does Health Mean to You?; 
Saskatchewan, Heart of Canada’s West; Marketing Your Furs; Saskatchewan News—a 
weekly news letter; The Toronto Star Reports on the Saskatchewan Government; Saskat- 
chewan and Reconstruction; Saskatchewan Replies to the Dominion Government Pro- 
posals; Legislature and Executive Council; Saskatchewan Tourist and Highway Map; Back 
to Saskatchewan, (produced for Rehabilitation Division, Department of Reconstruction 


- and Rehabilitation) Information Bulletin No. 1, facts on the Saskatchewan Government’s 


Program; Information Bulletin No. 2, folder on fishing; Community Canning Centres 
(produced for the Department of Co-operation); Your Agricultural Representative Service 


(produced for the Department of Agriculture). 


Public Health.—Annual Reports; Health Education Teaching Aids; Miscellaneous Nu- 
trition Pamphlets; Partners In Helping Children Grow Up; What Is Mental Hygiene?; Com- 
municable Disease Control; Safe Childhood; Toxoid and Anti-toxin; The Tourist Typhoid 
Carrier; Typhoid Fever; Communicable Disease In Schools; Measles; Whooping Cough; 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Smallpox; Saskatchewan Cancer 
Services Bulletin; Saskatchewan Plans For Health; Saskatchewan Recreation; Moral and 
Social Factors in V.D.; Does High School Education Prepare For Marriage?; Proceedings 
of the Third Western Conference on Venereal Disease Control; Sex Education; What Is Your 
Town Doing About V.D.?; New Approaches To Sex Education; Victory Over Disease; 
Solid Facts For Teen-age Folks; What Every Woman Should Know; Heartache House; 
Are Your Children Spreading VD?; Raw Milk Can Kill You; Eye Appeal Is Not Sanitation; 
Health Hints for Food Handlers; Food Poisoning Is Bad For Business; Regulations Govern- 


_ ing Cemeteries; The Care of the Dead and Transportation of Corpses; Fumigation with 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas; Regulations Relating to Hospitals, Sanitation, Plumbing and Drain- 
age; Milk and Certain Milk Products; Camps; Public Hotels; Boarding Houses and Res- 
taurants; Bake Shops; Apartment Blocks; Automobile Trailer Houses; Sewage Disposal 
for Rural Homes; Safe Water Supplies for Rural Saskatchewan; Construction and Mainten- 
ance of Slaughter Houses; Kill the Rat; A Warning to Summer Visitors re: Lake Water; 
Water—Friend or Enemy; An Incinerator for Towns, Villages and Institutions; Sanitary 
Environment of Towns and Villages: Fly Proof Seat for Pail Closet; A Few Fly Facts; 
Disposal of Liquid Wastes: The Pit Closet; The Pail Closet; Public Toilets For Towns and 
Villages; Concrete Tanks For Waste Water; Milk Memoranda Card For Dairymen: A Home- 
ne Iceless Refrigerator; The Mosquito; Sterilizing Wells; Warning—Carbon Monoxide 
oisoning. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Reconstruction and Rehabilitation:—Annual Report; A Guide to Farm Home 
Planning and Modernization; Modernizing Farm Homes; Back to Saskatchewan. 


Social Welfare.—Annual Report; Social Aid Manual. 
Telephones.—Annual Report. 
Treasury.—Minister’s Budget Speech; Public Accounts; Printed Estimates. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports: Bureau of Child Protection and Old Age 
Pensions Branch; Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; Insurance Branch; Local Govern- 
ment Board; Direct Relief Branch; Journals of the Legislature. By King’s Printer.—All 
important legislation is available in pamphlet form at prices from ten cents to one dollar 
according to size: Arrears of Taxes Act, Provincial Mediation Act, Income Tax Act, Land 
Titles Act, Liquor Act, Marriage Act, Noxious Weeds Act, Rural Municipality Act, School 
Act, Stray Animals Act, Succession Duties Act, Village Act, Provincial Parks Act, Second- 
ary Education Act, Teachers’ Superannuation Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc.: 
Saskatchewan Gazette; Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Amendments for Statutes, 


ae 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 


ALBERTA 


Agriculture.—Weekly Department of Agriculture Notes; Alberta Agricultural Report 
(fortnightly, May to September); Annual ‘ceport; Statistical Summary of. Production for 
previous year; Calendar of Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Farm Women’s Week (circular): 
Farm and Home Week (circular). The Department of Agriculture—Its Functions and 
Services. Bulletins.—Turkey Production in Alberta; Preservation of Fruits, Vegetables and 


Meats; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; The Production of High Quality 


Cream; Planting Deciduous Trees and Shrubs; Planting Evergreens; Home Decoration; 
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The Value and Use of Milk; Meat Cookery; Variety in the Use of Vegetables; Potato Pro- 
duction in Alberta; Four Bad Weeds; Beekeeping for Beginners in Alberta; Budding and 
Grafting; The Dairy Herd; Dressing and Curing Pork onthe Farm. Circulars and Leaflets.— 
A number are available dealing with many farm problems and with Junior Club activities. 


Economic Affairs.— Annual Report; Opportunity in Alberta; Tap the Water. Publicity 
Bureau.—Travel Book; Facts About Alberta: ‘‘A Personal Letter’’ on land settlement; 
‘‘Expanding Mineral Frontiers’; Annual Oil Review; Alberta’s Industries in Relation to 
Post-War Reconstruction; and various other publications. Social Credit Board.—Annual 
Report; and various other publications. 


Education.— Annual Report of the Department; The School Act (including The School | 


Act, The School Taxation Act, The School Grants Act, and The School Attendance Act); 
Program of Studies for the Elementary School (Grades I to VI); Supplementary Bulletin 
on the Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Program of Studies for the Inter- 
mediate School (Grades VII, VIII and IX); Program of Studies for the High School 
(Regulations); Program of Studies for the High School (Bulletins I, II, III, 1V, V) (Com- 
mercial Options), VI (Technical Options); Classroom Bulletins on Social Studies Nos. 1 
and 2; Revision of the High School Program (Bulletins Outlining a Project for Study Groups- 
Nos. 1 and 2); Departmental Examinations for Grades LX and XII; Instructions re the 
Conduct of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Progressive Practices 
in the High School; A Select Bibliography; Music Syllabus (Western Board of Music); 
Bulletin on Music; Certification and Training of Teachers in Alberta; Supplement to the 
Bulletin on Certification and Training of Teachers in Alberta; Summer School Announce- 
ment; Emergency Teacher-Training Program; Instructions concerning the Teaching of 


French in Elementary Schools; School Festivals (A Bulletin for Teachers and Superintend- . 


ents); Alberta School Broadcasts, Spring Term, 1944; A United Nations Goodwill Day; 
Bible Readings for Schools (A list); After Three Years (A Statement concerning the Larger 
Unit of School Administration in Alberta); Correspondence School Branch (Regulations 
governing correspondence courses); Correspondence Courses for Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School Grades; Plans for Teachers’ Residences; Plans for One-Room and Two- 
Room Schools; Annual Announcement of the Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary; 
Price List and Requisition Form (School-Book Branch); Solving Your Reading Problems 
in the Elementary School (The School-Book Branch); List of Books for Free Reading, 
Grades X, XI and XII (The School-Book Branch); List of Reference Books for High 
School Teachers (School-Book Branch); Books for the Intermediate School (Alberta 
Children’s Bookhouse); A Talk to Parents—Minister of Education. 


King’s Printer.—Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. Bills and Statutes. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Mines Branch; History of 
Alberta Oil; Schedule of Wells Drilled for Oil and Gas and Annual Supplements Thereto; 
Grazing Rates Report (Short Grass Area of Alberta). Placer Mining. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 


Local Rural Self-Government—an outline of larger municipal unit program. 


Provincial Secretary.—Public Service Vehicles Regulations. Insurance Branch.— 
Annual Report; Fire Prevention Leaflets. 


, Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
. Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding all 
communicable diseases—12 in number: Alberta Mothers’ Book; What you should know 
about Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School 
Children; Goitre; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History 
and Organization of Department and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting 
the Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Dis- 
posal of Garbage and Sewage in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal 
Discharges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis; Sulphanilamide Treatment 
of Social Disease. Food Bulletins.—(1) Preparing the Less Tender Cuts of Meats; (2) The 
School Lunch; (3) Salads. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Road Map. 


Trade and Industry.—Labour Legislation. Board of Industrial Relations.—Annual 
Report; Manual of Procedure. Co-operative Activities Branch.—Credit Unions in Alberta; 
Various Leaflets and Accounting Forms for Credit Unions and Co-operatives. Alberta 
Marketing Board.—Directory of Alberta Manufacturers; Catalogue of Farm Machine Parts. 
Statistics Branch—Monthly and Annual Summaries. 
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Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from the Public Accounts and other 
financial statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure; How to 
Use Your Treasury Branches. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the Board of Public Utilities 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Agriculture.—A List of publications is issued by the Department covering live-stock pro- 
duction, dairying, poultry, field crops, fruit, vegetables, bulbs, seeds, diseases and pests, bee keeping, 
agricultural surveys, together with reports on markets, agricultural statistics and climate. 


Fisheries.— List of annual reports and bulletins obtainable from Department. 
King’s Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands and Forests.—Lands.—How to Pre-empt, Purchase or Lease Lands. List of 
descriptive bulletins of various Land Recording Districts on request to Department. Forest Service.— 
Forest Act. Annual Reports on administration and activities of the Service during the 
year (including tabulated compilations on forest industries, forest revenue and expenditures, 
protection, and grazing), technical and non-technical publications on forestry and the forest 
industries. List of publications on request, Chief Forester, Victoria, B.C. Water Branch.— 
Water Powers—British Columbia; Water Powers—Fraser River. Surveys Branch.—List 
of maps available on request. 


Mines.—List of comprehensive annual reports and special bulletins obtainable from 
~ Department. 


British Columbia Government Travel Bureau.—British Columbia, Canada; British 
Columbia Travel Map, British Columbia’s Picturesque Highways; Hunting and Fishing 
in British Columbia; Tweedsmuir Park, British Columbia; Thunderbird Park; Wells Gray 
Park; Romantic Cariboo; Vancouver Island; ‘‘Tell Me About British Columbia’’; ‘‘The 
Big Bend”’; Central British Columbia; British Columbia’s Peace River District; A.B.C. 
of Western Settlement. 


Trade and Industry.—Annual Report; British Columbia Trade Index (Directory of 
Products manufactured by British Columbia Industries). 


Section 5.— Dominion and Provincial Royal Commissions 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Nore.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1108-1110 of the 1940 Year Book; p. 973 
of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1043 of the 1943-44 Year Book; and p. 1148 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the application of Income Tax and Excess 
’ Profits Tax to Co-operative Companies and Associations and Mutual Corporations; 
Nov. 16, 1944; 245 pp. 


Department of Munitions and Supply, Coal Control, Submission on the coal industry 
of Canada as prepared on the Royal Commission on Coal, 1945; Mar. 28, 1945; 45 pp. 


Royal Commission on Administrative Classifications in the Public Service; Feb. 15, 
1946; 36 pp. Walter L. Gordon, Chairman; Major-General EK. DeB. Panet and Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, Commissioners, 1946. 


Royal Commission established by Order in Council P.C. 411 of Feb. 5, 1946; 14 pp.; 
Documents. . 25 pp.; Third Interim Report... Mar. 29, 1946, 10 pp.; Final Report. . June 27, 
1946, 733 pp.; Royal Commissioners: Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Taschereau and Hon. Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock (Espionage inquiry), (Ottawa, King’s Printer). 
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PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Nore.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1111-1115 of the 1940 Year Book; p. 996 
of the 1941 Year Book; p. 973 of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1043 of the 1943-44 Year Book; and p. 1148 
of the 1945 Year Book. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission of inquiry into charges made by E. B. Jolliffe that 
secret service police are employed to act as intelligence service, and to report on the activities 
of various people in the Province of Ontario. Hon. Mr. Justice A. M. Le Bel, Commissioner; 
May 28, 1945. (See Grube, G. M. A. The Le Bel Report and Civil Liberties, in Can. Forum, 
Dec., 1945. pp. 208-12.) 


Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the Provincial educational system; 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Hope, Chairman; Mar. 21, 1945. 


Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon all aspects of reforestation, forest 
resources of Ontario and their conservation, management, development and beneficial 
utilization for all purposes; Chairman, Major-General Howard Kennedy; Apr. 16, 1946. 


Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon all matters concerned with scientific 
and industrial research as they affect the Province of Ontario; Dr. R. C. Wallace, Chairman; 
Aug. 28, 1945. 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on Adult Education; Chairman, Dr. A. W. Trueman; 
Commissioners: John Deutsch, John Grierson, Prof. H. A. Innis, Frances Mc Kay; Secretary, 
Jack Sword (June 1946, sitting). Venereal Disease Investigation Commission, Hon. Ivan 
Schultz, Chairman. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the medicinal 
properties and benefits derived from the waters of Little Manitou Lake, Sask., and to 
make a study as to ways and means whereby existing and potential facilities may be enlarged 
in the public interest; Commissioners, Oscar Wingrove, William A. Riddell, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Jacob G. Rempel, M.Se., Ph. D., Ben Brachman, M.D., William P. Jones, M.D.; Aug. 17, 
1945. Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon matters concerning the forest 
resources of the Province; Commissioners, Frank Eliason, John C. W. Irwin, William 
Bayliss, John Mitchell, Ph.D., Donald Galbraith, Oct. 16, 1945. Royal Commission to 
inquire into and report upon the nursing services, care and treatment provided to patients 
se the Saskatoon Hospital; Commissioners, Dr. C. J. Kirk, C. C. Gibson, Miss K. W. Ellis; 

ov. 16, 1945. 


British Columbia.— Report of the Commissioner, the Hon. Mr. Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan relating to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942; 245 pp. Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Educational Finance by Maxwell A. Cameron, 1945; 108 pp. Report 
of the Commissioner the Hon. Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia 
relating to the forest resources of British Columbia, 1945; 195 pp. Report of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice A. M. Harper, Commissioner appointed by an Order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, dated June 1, 1945, relating to the ‘‘Chiropody Act’’. 1946; 23 pp. 
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Section 1.—Principal Events of the Year* 


The Governor General.—Canada officially bade farewell to the retiring 
Governor General of Canada, the Earl of Athlone, and Princess Alice on Mar. 17, 
1946. 


On Apr. 12, 1946, Field Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.8.I., D.S.0., M.C., A.D.C., and Viscountess Alexander 
were welcomed on their arrival at Ottawa. Viscount Alexander was administered 
the oath of office as Governor General of Canada in the Senate Chamber. 


The Prime Minister.—On June 9, 1946, the Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, according to the official record, attained the distinction of having 
been Prime Minister of Canada over a longer period of time than any other Canadian 
leader in history, having exceeded the previous record of the Right Honourable 
Sir John A. Macdonald, the first Prime Minister of the Dominion. British and 
Dominion statesmen paid tribute to Prime Minister King as he began his twentieth 
year of office as Canadian Prime Minister. 


His Majesty’s Honours Lists.—In the King’s New Year’s Honours List of 
Jan. 1, 1946, Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance and Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
Minister of Justice, were made members of the Imperial Privy Council. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, was similarly honoured in 
His Majesty’s Birthday Honours List of June 12, 1946: and the order of the Com- 
panion of Honour was conferred on Gen. the Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, C.B.., 
CAEG.. DS.:0: 


The Dominion Day Honours List was devoted entirely to recognition of the 
varied and faithful contribution of Canadians to civilian and semi-civilian phases 
of the war effort. It was the most comprehensive list ever published, consisting of 
nearly 1,200 names. The size of this list was due mainly to the fact that awards 
of King’s honours to Canadian civilians had been suspended from Jan. 1, 1944, to 
the end of the War. The list included: C.M.G., 40; C.V.O., 2; C.B.E., 121; O.B.E., 
428; 1.8.0., 23; M.B.E., 524; Polar Medal, 8; Bar to Polar Medal, 3. 


Military lists of King’s honours have been published regularly throughout the 
war years and have been summarized in the Introductions to the wartime issues of 
the Year Book, along with decorations awarded to the Services. 


Inter-Empire and International Conferences.—The first General Assembly 
of the United Nations was held at London, Jan. 10 to Feb. 15, 1946, with represent- 
atives from 51 nations. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister of Justice, was the chief 
Canadian delegate. 

* To the end of August, 1946. 
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The Dominion-Provincial Conference met at Ottawa, Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, 1946, 
and discussed in general terms the proposals and counter-proposals made by the 
various Governments. The Conference resumed its private sittings on Apr. 25; 
1946; the sittings were open from Apr. 29. The meetings adjourned on May 3, 
1946, the Dominion and Provincial Governments not having reached agreement in a 
reallocation of taxing powers, for which purpose the Conference was convened. 

Representatives from 35 member countries met on Wilmington Island, near 
Savannah, Ga., U.S.A., Mar. 8 to Mar. 18, 1946, at the International Monetary 
Conference. Louis Rasminsky was Canada’s representative. 

Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian Ambassador to the United States, was member 
of the Council for Canada at the fourth meeting of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration held at Atlantic City, Mar. 15 to Mar. 29, 1946. 

The United Nations Security Council with representatives from 11 Allied 
Nations opened its first session at New York City on Mar. 25, 1946, and to date 
(Aug. 31, 1946) is still in conference. 

The Prime Ministers of the British Dominions conferred at London, Apr. 23 
to May 28, 1946. Canada was represented by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
Ixing, who attended the sessions from May 20. 

The first General Assembly of the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization of 45 member countries met together at Montreal on May 21 to May 
28, 1946. The following month a Regional Conference established Montreal as 
the permanent headquarters of the Organization. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission held its first meeting at New 
York City, beginning June 14, 1946, to study methods for world control of atomic 
energy in the interests of world peace. Canada’s representative was Gen. the 
Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, C.H., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. The Commission was 
still sitting at Aug. 31. 

The Peace Conference, with 21 nations participating, opened at Paris, France, 
on July 29, 1946. Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King left Ottawa on July 18 
to lead the Canadian delegation and on Aug. 2 put the case for Canada before the 
delegates of the other countries represented. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, as at Dee. 31, 1945, is 
given at pp. 86-91 of this volume. From that date to Aug. 31, 1946, the following 
representatives of Canada’s Allies have presented their eee to His Excellency 
the Governor General: The first Danish Minister to Canada, Hon. G. B. Holler, on 
Mar. 7, 1946; the Mexican Ambassador to Canada, Dr. Luis I. Rodriguez, on Apr. 
23, 1946; fie Swiss Minister, Dr. Victor Nef, on Apr. 25, 1946; the Brazilian Am- 
Beseador Dr. Acyr do Nagebiments Paes, on Apr. 26, 1946; and the Polish Minister, 
Dr. Alfred Fiderkiewicz, on May 31, 1946. Sir Nieeinden Clutterbuck, K.C.M.G., 
M.C., was appointed High Connnviesrrien for the United Kingdom to Canada on 
Jan. 25, 1946, and arrived at Ottawa on May 29, 1946. The Czechoslovakian 
Wenieter to Canada, Mr. Frantisek Memec, was appointed July 27, and the Argen- 
tinian Ambassador to Canada, Juan Carlos Roderiquez, was appointed Aug. 7; 
these two representatives had not, to Aug. 31, presented their credentials. John D. 
Kearney, K.C., who was appointed Canatian Minister to Norway on Oct. 12, 1945, 
was also ental on Jan. 15, 1946, to represent Canada in Denmark as Minister. 


Arthur Rive was appointed Canadian High Commissioner to New Zealand on May 
16, 1946. 
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Visiting Statesmen, etc.—Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee of the United 
Kingdom arrived at Ottawa from Washington on Nov. 17, 1945, following five days 
of discussion with President H.S. Truman of the United States and Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King on a concrete program for sharing secrets of the atomic 
bomb. During his three-day visit, Prime Minister Attlee addressed a joint session 
of the Senate and the House of Commons in the House of Commons Chamber. 

Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
and former Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
later on the Western Front, arrived at Ottawa on Jan. 9, 1946, for a three-day 
visit. Picturesque ‘Castle’? Mountain in Banff. National Park was renamed 
“Mount Hisenhower”’ as a tribute to his leadership of the armies of the United 
Nations. 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, G.C.B., D.8.O., Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, arrived in Ottawa on Aug. 28, 1946, for a three-day visit. 


The Royal Commission to Investigate Espionage in Canada.—On Feb. 15, 
1946, Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King announced that information of un- 
doubted authenticity had reached the Canadian Government which established that 
there had been disclosures of secret and confidential information, directly or indirectly, 
to unauthorized persons, including some members of the staff of a Foreign Mission 
at Ottawa, to the prejudice of the safety and interests of Canada. In order to 
make possible the full investigation that the seriousness of the information de- 
manded, the Government appointed a Royal Commission consisting of Mr. Justice 
R. Taschereau and Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of Canada, to 
hear evidence and report thereon. 

On Mar. 4, 1946, Prime Minister King made public the First Interim Report 
received from the Royal Commission. The evidence established that a network 
of under-cover agents had been organized by a foreign power for the purpose of 
obtaining secret and confidential information particularly from employees of 
Departments and agencies of the Dominion Government. Specific charges were 
laid against four persons, and it was stated that others were also implicated. 

The Second Interim Report of the Royal Commission was issued on Mar. 14, 
1946, and charges were laid against an additional number of persons. 

On Mar. 18, 1946, Prime Minister King made a formal statement in the House 
of Commons on Canada’s espionage inquiry. He stated that Soviet agents had used 
Canada as a base to secure information of a very great and grave concern to the 
United States and also to the United Kingdom. 

Prime Minister King tabled in the House of Commons on Mar. 29, 1946, the 
Third Interm Report and on July 15 the Final Report. After each of these Reports 
several more persons were detained. 


Labour.—As the basis of ending the prolonged dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and the United Automobile Workers’ Union (see 
“Chronology”, Chapter II, p. 48) a decision of Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, arbitrator, 
was passed down on Jan. 29, 1946. The terms of the award denied union shop 
but-allowed the principle of compulsory check-off of union dues from all workers 
whether union members or not. Penalties against individuals were provided for 
‘“wildeat” strikes and against the union in the case of strikes being called without a 
secret ballot of all employees. 

On July 10, 1946, the Dominion Government took control of three Canadian 
basic steel plants in a move to avert a strike in the steel industry tentatively set 
for July 15. The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, announced the 
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appointment of F. B. Kilbourn, Montreal, Que., as Dominion Controller of the 
three plants in which a strike was threatened—Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
_Ont., Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Maric, Ont., and Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S. In the face of this action, the United Steel Workers 
of America called the strike on July 15. On July 16, the Industrial Relations 
-~ Committee of the House of Commons was authorized to investigate immediately 
all issues connected with the present industrial unrest in Canada. | For this purpose 


evidence was taken from many witnesses including employers, representatives, | 


union leaders and outstanding figures in many fields; these were called before the 
Committee to express their viewpoints. 


War Crimes Trials.—The International war crimes trial held at Nuremburg, 
Germany, came to an end on Aug. 31, 1946, and the International Military Tribune 
adjourned until Sept. 30, 1946, when it will render its verdict (see “Chronology”, 
Chapter II, p. 48). 7 

On Jan. 14, 1946, the death sentence imposed by a Canadian military court on 
Maj.-Gen. Kurt Meyer (see ‘“‘Chronology’’, Chapter II, p. 48) was commuted to 
life imprisonment. Maj.-Gen. Meyer arrived in Canada on Apr. 30, 1946, to serve 
his sentence at Dorchester Penitentiary, N.B. 


Section 2.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Official Appointments.—Advisory Council.—1946. May 3, to be Members 
to advise the Board of Directors of the Export Credits Insurance Corporation on 
all matters relative to the administration of Part I of the Export Credits Insurance 
Act: James 8. Duncan, President, Massey Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; R. H. 
Davis, President, Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont.;-James Stewart, Assistant 
General Manager, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, Ont.; C. D. Jacox, Pre- 
sident and Managing Director, Great Western Garment Co. Ltd:, Edmonton, 
Alta.; George Robertson, Secretary, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask.; 
J. A. Amyot, President, Dominion Corset Co. Ltd., Quebec, Que.; K. A. McLennan, 


Vancouver, B.C.; H. R. MacMillan, President, H. R. MacMillan Export Co., — 


Vancouver, B.C.; H. G. Hesler, Assistant General Manager, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, Que.; C: H. G. Short, President and Managing Director, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Fletcher Smith, A. M. Smith and Co., 
Halifax, N.S.; Hon. Hector Authier, Amos, Que.; Homer Zwicker, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Zwicker and Co., Lunenburg, N.S.; R. B. Buckerfield, Vancouver, B.C. 


Atom Energy Commission of the United Nations—1946. Apr. 2, Gen. the 
Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.: to be Canadian Representative. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1945. Oct. 5, René Morin, Montreal, 
Que.: to be again a Governor and Vice-Chairman for three years from Nov. 1. 
Howard B. Chase, Montreal, Que., and Mrs. T. W. (Mary) Sutherland, Revelstoke, 
B.C.: to be again Governors for three years from Nov. 1. Oct. 23, Arnold D. Dunton: 
to be Governor and Chairman from Nov. 15. : 


Canadian National Railways.—1945. Aug. 16, R. C. Vaughan, President of 
the Canadian National Railway Company: to be again a Director and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors for a further term of three years from Oct. 1. J. A. Northey, 
Toronto, Ont., and W. J. T. Gagnon, Montreal, Que.: reappointed Directors for 
three years from Oct. 1. 1946. Aug. 22, Ralph B. Brennan, Saint John, N.B. 
and James Young, Dummer, Sask.: reappointed Directors for three years from Oct. 1. 
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Canadian Pension Commission.—1945. Dec. 13, Major Clifford Merrill Keillor, 
M.D., Chief Medical Adviser: to be an ad hoc Commissioner for one year from Dee.. 
12. 1946. Jan. 22, Wing Cmdr. John Murray Forman, D.F.C., and Commander 
Norman Loris Pickersgill, V.D.: to be again ad hoc Members for a period of one year 
from Feb. 1. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1945. Dec. 28, David B. Mansur, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be President, effective Jan. 1, 1946. 1946. Feb. 5, Major-Gen. 
Hugh A. Young, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Vice-President. 


Civil Service Commission.—1945. Oct. 5, Stanley Gilbert Nelson, B.A., Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a Member, vice James H. Stitt. 


Dependents’ Allowance Board.—1945. July 17, Sqdn. Ldr. A. V. Ashdon, 
R.C.A.F.: to be’ Member vice Sqdn. Ldr. J. E. Dancey, effective May 1. It.-Col. 
E. J. 8. Dudley, E.D.: to be Member, vice Col. 8. H. Hope, effective Apr. 1. Cmdr. 
J. D. A. Blais, R.C.N.V.R.: to be Member, vice Cmdr. A. E. Fortington, effective 
Apr: 15. 4 


Deputy Administrators.—1945. Oct. 11, Hon. Patrick Kerwin, Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada and F. L. C. Pereira, O.B.E., Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Deputy Administrators of the Government of Canada. 1946. Mar. 16, Hon. 
Patrick Kerwin, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy 
Administrator. F. L. C. Pereira, O.B.E., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Administrator 
for the purpose of signing certain documents. 


Deputy Ministers—1945. Oct. 3, Vincent William Scully, Vice-President 
(Administration), National Research Council: to be Deputy Minister of Recon- 
struction, effective Oct. 1, 1945. Dec. 28, Vincent William Scully, Deputy Minister 
of Reconstruction: to be Deputy Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, effective 
Jan. 1, 1946. 1946. July 23, George D. W. Cameron, M.D., C.M., DERG: 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare (Health), 
effective July 24, 1946. 


Dominion Council of Health—1945. Mde. Pierre F. Casgrain, Westmount, 
Que.: to be again a Member for three years from Sept. 30. 1946. June 28, Dr. 
R. D. Defries, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Member for a further period of three 
years from July 1. 


Federal District Commission.—1946. April 18, A. J. Major, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Member. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—1946. Feb. 21, Rt. 
Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley: to be Governor; William Clifford Clark: to be alternate 
Governor, under the provisions of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 1945. Mar. 
15, Graham Ford Towers: to be alternate Governor, vice William Clifford Clark. 


International Monetary Fund.—1946. Feb. 21, Rt. Hon. James Lorimer IIsley: 
to be Governor; Graham Ford Towers: to be alternate Governor, under the provisions 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 1945. 


Interprovincial Board under Old Age Pensions Act.—1946. Apr. 16; to be 
Members: Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Health and Welfare; Dr. 
G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare; Hon. W. W. Cross, M.D., Minister of 
Public Works, Province of Alberta; A. Blackie, Superintendent of Old Age Pensions, 
Province of Alberta; Hon. George 8. Pearson, Provincial Secretary, Province of 
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British Columbia; J. H. Creighton, Chairman, Old Age Pension Board, Province of 
British Columbia; Hon. Ivan Schultz, Minister of Health and Public Welfare, 
Province of Manitoba; L. D. McNeill, Chairman, Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Board, Province of Manitoba; Hon. F. A. McGrand, M.D., Minister of 
Health and Social Services, Province of New Brunswick; J. W. Niles, Director of Old 
Age Pensions, Province of New Brunswick; Hon. F. R. Davis, M.D., Minister of 
Public Health and Welfare, Province of Nova Scotia; H. 8. Farquhar, Director of 
Old Age Pensions, Province of Nova Scotia; Hon. W. A. Goodfellow, Minister of 
Public Welfare, Province of Ontario; B. W.. Heise, Vice-Chairman, Ontario Old Age 


Pensions Commission, Province of Ontario; P. 8. Fielding, Deputy Minister of | 


Welfare, Province of Prince Edward Island; Otto Campbell, Superintendent of Old 
Age Pensions, Province of Prince Edward Island; Hon. Antonio Barrette, Minister 
of Labour, Province of Quebec; J. R. Forest, President, Quebec Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Province of Quebec; Hon. O. W. Valleau, Minister of Social Welfare, 
Province of Saskatchewan; J. 8. White, Deputy Minister of Social Welfare, Province 
of Saskatchewan. J. W. MacFarlane, Director of Old Age Pensions, Department of 
National Health and Welfare: to be Secretary. 


National Council of Physical Fitness—1945. Nov. 15, Hart Devenney, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to he Physical Director of the Province of Manitoba, vice R. Wray 
Youmans, for a term to expire Dec. 31, 1946. 1946. Jan. 22, Dr. William C. Ross, 
Halifax, N.S.: to be again a Member for a further period of three years from Jan. 1. 
Apr. 9, J. H. Ross, Calgary, Alta., and Jerry Mathisen, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again 
Members for a period of three years from Jan. 1. 


National Film Board.—1945. Aug. 30, C. G. Cowan, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
again a Member for three years from Aug. 31, 1945. Sept. 25, Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare: to be a Member, vice Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
resigned. Oct. 23, Hon. J. J. McCann, a Member of the King’s Privy Council for 
Canada: to be again a Member for a period of three years from Nov. 11. 


National Health and Welfare-—1945. Nov. 15, Alex G. Campbell, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Louis Greenberg, Ottawa, Ont., Junior Bacteriologists: to be Dominion 
Analysts. 


National Research Council.—1945. Aug. 31, to be Members for a term of three 
years expiring Mar. 31, 1948: Dr. Paul Gagnon, Director, Department of Chemical 
Engineering, Laval University, Quebec; Perey Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Dr. J. A. Gray, Department of Physics, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.; sap A. Surveyer, Consulting Engineer, Montreal, Que.; 


Dr. David A. Keys, SNE i of Physics, McGill University, Montes Que. 


1946. Apr. 16, to be Members for a term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1949: 
Dr. G. M. Shrum, Head of the Department of Physics, University of British 
Columbia; J. 8. Duncan, President, Massey Harris Co., “Toronto, “Onte;: Ans 


Gordon, Head of the Department of Chemistry, Universite of ovens Hires 


Senutiderson: Faculty of Arts and Science, University of Manitoba. 


Northwest Territories Council—1945. Aug. 21, R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Revenecee to be a Member vice H. W. 
McGill, M.D., retired. 


Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 1945. Aug. 23, Gen. the Hon. A. G. IL: 
McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0.: to be Chairman of the Canadian Section, vice 
O. M. Biggar, reigned. Oct. 23, Maj.-Gen. H. F. G. Letson, C.B.E. , M:GS EDs 
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to be Army Member of the Canadian Section, wice Maj.-Gen. Maurice Pope, 
effective Oct. 16. 1946. June 25, Maj.-Gen. C. C. Mann, C.B.E., D.S.O., Vice 
Chief of the General Staff: to be the Army Member of the Canadian Section, effective 
June 15, 1946, vice Maj.-Gen. D. C. Spry, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1946. Mar. 15, R. J. Tallon: to be 
again Commissioner, effective from Sept. 24, 1945. May 14, George W. Ritchie, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member for a term of five years from May 15. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Board.—1945. Sept. 18, Francis J. ‘G. Garneau, 
Member of the Board: to be Chairman, effective Sept. 19, vice Dougall Carmichael, 
deceased. Frederick D. MacKenzie, Neepawa, Man.: to be a Member, effective 
Sept. 19. 1946. Jan. 24, Major William Alexander de Graves, D.S.O.: to be a 
Member, vice Dr. H. A. Bowie, retired. 


Judicial Appointments.—County and _ District Courts—1945. Aug. 2, 
_ Hon. Mr. Justice Sidney A. Smith, a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for 
British Columbia: to be a Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, for 
the purpose of holding the sittings of the Exchequer Court to be held at the cities 
of Victoria and Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia, commencing on 
Oct. 2 and Oct. 8, 1945, respectively. Oct. 2, His Honour V. R. Smith, Judge of 
the District Court of the Judicial District of Kerrobert, Sask.: to be Judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of Saskatoon, Sask. J. A. MacMillan, K.C., 
Wadena, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Kerro- 
bert, Sask. Louis T. McKim, K.C., Melville, Sask.: to be Judge of the District 
Court of the Judicial District of Melfort, Sask. Elmer B. Feir, Stettler, Alta.: to 
be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta, and to be also 
a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. L. H. Stack, K.C., Calgary, Alta.: 
to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta, and also a 
Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. H. J. Sullivan, K. C., New West- 
minster, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Westminster, 
B.C., and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Oct. 25, 
Robert E. Nay, Wilkie, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Kerrobert, Sask. 1946. May .10, Francis G. J. McDonagh, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of York, Ont. Ian 
MacRae, Strathroy, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Middlesex, Ont., and also Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
May 17, John B. Robinson, Haileybury, Ont.: to be Judge of the District Court 
for the Provisional Judicial District of Temiskaming in the Province of Ontario, 
and also Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 


Higher Courts.—1945. Oct. 2, Hon. Garon Pratte, a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court in the Province of Gucbee: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. J. A. Gagne, K.C., Quebec, Que.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Bracing of Quebec. 
Howard R. L. Henry, Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and Registrar of the Exchequer 
Court: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law. Oct. 25, Peter J. 
Hughes, Fredericton, N.B.: to be a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. Nov. 14, Hon. Sir Joseph Chisholm, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to be an ad hoc Judge of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada on its Admiralty side. Dec. 28, Hon. James C. McRuer, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario: to be 
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Chief Justice of the High Court of Justice for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario. Hon. John Andrew Hope, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a 
Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. Hon. F. D. Hogg, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a Member 
of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario, effective Jan. 1, 1946. Russell W. Treleaven, K.C., Hamilton, 
Ont., to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, 
effective Jan. 1, 1946. Walter F. Schroeder, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Ontario and a 
Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario, effective Jan. 1, 1946. 1946. Jan. 11, Hon. Charles 
Dow Richards, a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick: to be Judge of the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the 
Province of New Brunswick. Jan. 18, Dalton C. Wells, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeals for Ontario. Jan. 24, 
Hon. George Bligh O’Connor, a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta: to be Judge. of the Appeal Court under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act, 1943, for the Province of Alberta effective Jan. 24. May 10, P. E. F. 
Smily, K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, a 
Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario. F. T. Collins, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, Que. 


Commissioners.—1945. Aug. 16, Hon. Réné A. Danis, Judge of the District 
Court for the Provisional Judicial District of Cochrane, Province of Ontario; H. 
Aldous Aylen, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., and Lee A. Kelley, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Commission under the provisions of the Naturalization Act and Part 1 of the 
Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the cases of revocation of naturaliza- 


tion certificates. Oct. 23, Hon. Joseph.Enoil Michaud, Chief Justice of the King’s — 


Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be Commissioner 
per dedimus potestatem to administer oaths in the Province of New Brunswick. 
1946. Jan. 8, Hon. James Chalmers McRuer, Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario: to be a Commissioner per dedimus potestatem, authorizing him 
to tender and administer oaths in the Province of Ontario. Feb. 7, Paul Mathieu 
Pelletier, B.A., an official of the office of the Privy Council: to be Commissioner 
per dedimus potestatem to tender and to administer oaths to all persons appointed 
to discharge any duty under the Government of Canada. Feb. 15, Walter L. 
Gordon, C.A., Toronto, Ont.; Maj.-Gen. Edouard DeB. Panet, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Montreal, Que., and Sir Thomas Gardiner, G.B.E., K.C.B., London, England: to ~ 


be Commissioners under Part 1 of the Inquiries Act to examine into and make recom- 
mendations upon the scales of remuneration, classifications and conditions of 
employment of the principal officials of the public service. Apr. 5, Maj.-Gen. 
Ralph B. Gibson, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner according to the Penitentiary 
Act, 1939. Apr. 18, Douglas Sutherland, Sydney, N.S., Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Sydney, N.S.: to be a Commissioner under Part 1 of the Inquiries Act to 
investigate charges of political partisanship against Thomas Marchand, Postmaster, 
Louisdale, N.S. May 3, Dr. J. D. Babbit, Division of Physics and Electrical 
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Engineering, National Research Council, J. R. Mills, Division of Chemistry, 
National Research Council and J. A. Fournier, Chief Chemist of the Metallic 
Minerals Division, Department of Mines and Resources: to be Assay Commis- 
sioners under the provisions of the Currency Act, c. 40, R.S.C. 1927. Aug. 1, 
James Spray, Hawkesbury, N.S.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate charges of political partisanship against Thomas Marchand, 
Postmaster of Louisdale, Electoral District of Inverness—Richmond, N.S. vice 
Dougald Sutherland. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 14, 1946, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the blessings 
with which the people of Canada have been favoured”’. 


Section 3.—Dominion Legislation, 1945 


Legislation of the Sixth Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Mar. 19, 
. 1945 to Apr. 16, 1945 


Norr.—This classified list of Dominion Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally, 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legislation. 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. Adequate 
references are given in this summary. 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
1 Mar. 29 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1945 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $5,654,976-27 for public service expenses based on further supplementary 
estimates for the fiscal year 1944-45. 


Synopsis 


4 


2 Apr. 16 The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1946 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $148,845,000-59 for defraying the expenses of the public service during the 
fiscal year 1945-46, being five-twelfths of the items contained in the main estimates, 
together with additional interims of $437,749-83, being one-twelfth of the. amount 
set forth in Schedule A to the Act and $862, 958-33, being one-sixth of the amount 
set forth in Schedule B to the Act. Authority is also given for the raising, by the 
issue and sales of securities of Canada, of sums required for the redemption of certain 
loans or obligations. 


3 Apr. 16 The War Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1946 authorized the appropriation, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $2,000,000,000 for defraying 
expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1945-46 in connection with the security, 
defence and welfare of Canada. Authority is also given for the raising, by the 
issue and sale of securities of Canada, of a sum not exceeding $2,000,000,000 as may 
be required forthe purposes of the Act. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Sept. 6, 
1945 to Dec. 18, 1945 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
1 Sept. 12 | The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1945 grants payment of $29,769,000-11, out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, for expenses of the public service for the fiscal year 1945-46 
being one-twelfth of the amount of the main estimates. 


Synopsis 


2 Sept. 12 The War Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1945 authorizes 

; the payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding 
$400,000,000 for expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1945-46 in connection with 
the security, defence and demobilization in Canada. 


aecOctes 12 The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1945 grants the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, of $29,769,000-11 for defraying the expenses of the public service 
during the fiscal year 1945-46, being one-twelfth of the amount of the main estimates. . 


s 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Sept. 6, 


1945 to Dec. 18, 1945—continued 


Chapter 


Finance and 


Taxation—concl. 


an 
Date of Assent 


5 Nov. 14 
11 Dec. 18 
15 Dee. 18 
tiie Decy 18 
18 Dee. 18 
19 Dec. 18 
23 Dec. 18 
30 Dec. 18 
37 Dec. 18 
39 Dec. 18 
Agriculture— 
A Oct: 12 
24 Dec. 18 
Fisheries— 
21 Dec. 18 


Synopsis 


The Appropriation Act, No. 5, 1945 authorizes the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, of $29,769,000: 11 for public service expenses for the fiscal year 1945-46, 
being one-twelfth of the amount of the main estimates. 


The Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 1945 approves the Agreements for an International 
Monetary Fund and an International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and makes provision for the carrying into effect of such Agreements. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act. All authority formerly vested 
in the Minister of Finance under the Housing Act, with the exception of the payment 
of sums granted for slum clearance, is transferred to the Corporation established 
under this Act. The Central Mortgage Bank Act is repealed and the assets of that 
Bank transferred to the Corporation. 


The Dominion-Alberta Supplementary Taxation Agreement Act, 1945 provides for an — 


adjustment in the annual payments to be made to the Province of Alberta under 
the provisions of the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942. 


An Act to Amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act (c. 14, 1940-41 and amendments) 
provides for a reduction of duty in cases where property is passed on more than 
once in five years. 


An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (c. 32, 1940 and amendments) abo- 
lished the 20 p.c. refundable portion of the excess profits tax and reduced the rate 
of tax on excess profits from 100 p.c. to 60 p.c. The minimum standard profit 
under Act was increased from $5,000 to $15,000 as from Jan. 1, 1946, and sale pro- 
prietorships and partnerships were relieved of 15 p.c. tax on total profits. 


An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act (c. 97 R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). The 
most important amendments under this Act include: the 4 p.c. reduction in in- 
dividual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 1946; adjustments in deductions on. 
account of dependent children in order to avoid duplication because of the payment 
of family allowances; changes with respect to the payment of income tax on an- 
nuities, periodic payments under wills, and pensions; and abatement of income 
tax on distribution of surpluses of private companies. 


An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
The most important amendment under this Act reduces the excise tax on furs from 
25 p.c. to 10 p.c. and imposes an 8 p.c. sales tax on all furs and fur trimmed garments. 
Other amendments are made to Schedules I and III. 


The War Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1945 authorizes 
the appropriation, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding 
$1,365,000,000 (less $400,000,000 voted under‘e. 2, 1945) for expenses incurred during 
the fiscal year 1945-46 in connection with the security, defence and demobilization 
in Canada. Authority is also given for the raising, by the issue and sale of secur- 
ities of Canada, of a sum not exceeding $1,365,000,000 as may be required for the 
purposes of the Act. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 6, 1945 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $117,775,292-34 and $21,931,048 (less the amounts already authorized under 
Appropriation Acts Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1945) for public-service expenses for the fiscal 
year 1945-46. Authority is also given for raising, by the issue and sale of securities 
of Canada, a sum not exceeding $200,000,000 for public works and general purposes. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations Act, 1945 approves the 
Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization, a permanent international 
organization, and makes provision for the carrying into effect of the Agreement. 


The Maple Products Industry Act, 1945 defines the regulations respecting the manu- 
facturing, inspection and sale of maple products. 


An Act to Amend the Fish Inspection Act (c. 72, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). The 
amendments under this Act concern mainly the seizure, detention and forfeiture of 
fish and container in event of an offence against the Act. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Sept. 6, 


. 


Chapter 
and 


Date of Assent 


Insurance and 
Trust Com- 
panies— 


13 Dec. 18 
20 Dec. 18 
22 Dec. 18 


33 Dec. 18 


Justice— 
28 Dec. 18 


12 Dec. 18 


National Health 
and Welfare— 


7 Nov. 14 
Reconstruction 
and Supply— 
16 Dec. 18 


Transportation— 


6 Nov. 14 


8 Nov. 14 


9 Dee. 18 


14 Dec. 18 


31 Dec. 18 


32 Dec. 18 


1945 to Dec. 18, 1945—continued 


Synopsis 


$$ $$ eee 


An Act to Amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (c. 46, 1932 
. and amendments) adds to the list of assets that may be vested in trust by any 
British Insurance company certain fully secured debentures, bonds, etc. 


An Act to Amend the Export Credits Insurance Act (c. 39, 1944-45) increases the amount 
of loans and securities of other countries that may be held at any one time for the 
purpose of facilitating trade from $100,000,000 to $750,000,000. 


An Act to Amend the Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (c. 47, 1932 and amend- 
ments) adds to the list of assets that may be vested in trust by any foreign insurance 
company, certain fully secured debentures, bonds, ete. 


An Act to Amend the Trust Companies Act (c. 29, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
makes two minor amendments regarding the application of the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Penitentiary Act, 1939 (c. 6, 1939 and amendments) authorizes 

‘the appointment of one or more members of the Penitentiary Commission, to 
consider the recommendations of a Royal Commission to investigate the penal 
cM genta Canada made Apr. 4, 1938. Other minor administrative amendments 
are made. 


The Canada Prize Act, 1945. By this Act, laws of the United Kingdom with respect 
to all goods taken as prize in the right of the United Kingdom are to be the law of 
Canada in respect to goods taken as prize in the right of Canada. The Exchequer 
Court of Canada on its Admiralty Side is given full jurisdiction in all matters of 
prize in Canada. 


An Act to Amend the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (c. 22, 1944) makes 
& minor amendment to the original Act. 


The Department of Reconstruction and Supply Act, 1945 provides for the establishment 
of a Department of Reconstruction and Supply, which is authorized to take over 
the duties and functions formerly performed by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply and the Department of Reconstruction. 


An Act respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways provides for the 
appointment of independent auditors for 1945 to made a continuous audit of the. 
accounts of the National Railways. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act, 1937 (c. 22, 
1937) makes a change in respect of the trustees named to the Securities Trust. 


An Act to Amend the Aeronautics Act (c. 3, R.S.C. 1927) gives the Air Transport 
Board certain jurisdiction to hear and determine inquiries under the Act and makes 
other administrative revisions to the original legislation. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1945 authorizes the 
payment of a sum not exceeding $8,800,000, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
to meet certain capital expenditures made and capital indebtedness incurred by the 
Canadian National Railways System during 1945, and also authorizes the guarantee 
by His Majesty’s Government in Canada of certain securities to be issued by the 
Canadian National Railway Company. 


An Act to Amend the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1937 (c. 43, 1937 and amendments) 
increases the authorized capital of the Corporation from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000 
(250,000 shares at $100 par value) and makes other administrative changes. 


An Act to Amend the Transport Act,.1938 (c. 53, 1938 and amendments). The amend- 
ment applies only to transport of goods in bulk on waters on the Mackenzie River. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Sept. 6, 
1945 to Dec. 18, 1945—concluded 


Chapter te 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Veterans 
Affairs— 


34 Dec. 18 | An Act to Amend the Veterans Land Act, 1942 (c. 33, 1942-43) increases the amounts 
that may be advanced to veterans under this Act and makes provisions for the 
settlement of veterans, including the payment of grants, on provincial or Dominion 
lands or Indian Reserves. 


35 Dec. 18 The Veterans Rehabilitation Act provides rehabilitation allowances under certain 
conditions for veterans who are temporarily incapacitated from performing work, 
out of work, awaiting returns from a business or pursuing courses of training. 


38 Dec. 18 | An Act to Amend the War Service Grants Act, 1944 (c. 51, 1944-45) makes certain changes 
in regard to war service gratuities paid to discharged members of the Forces, supple- 
mentary gratuities to ex-service personnel who had overseas service, and re-estab- 
lishment credits given for specified purposes. 


Miscellaneous— 


10 Dec. 18 The Alberta Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1945. An agreement made 
re differences that had arisen between the Dominion Government and the Govern- 
ment of Alberta in connection with certain water powers and an Agreement reached 
between the same Governments re the discontinuance of bird sanctuaries are con- 
firmed by this Act. 


25 Dec. 18 The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945. Because of the continued 
existence of the national emergency arising out of the War, this Act confers on the 
Governor in Council certain transitional powers regarding maintenance, demobil- 
ization and rehabilitation of the Armed Forces; readjustment of industry and 
commerce; control of prices, services and transportation; and relief measures in 
Empire or foreign countries. —Tbhe War Measures Act is repealed. 


26 Dec. 18 | An Act to Amend the National Housing Act, 1944 (c. 46, 1944) makes a number of 
administrative amendments to the original legislation. 


27 Dec. 18 An Act to authorize a certain Agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa is a new agreement between the City of Ottawa and the 
Dominion Government under which the Government is to make certain payments 
in moka taxes and specific civic services performed. All previous agreements are 
cancelled. 


29 Dec. 18 An Act to Amend the Senate and House of Commons Act (ec. 147, R.S.C. 1927 and amend- 
ments) provides for an additional expense allowances of $2,000 each per annum to 
members of the Senate and the House of Commons; this allowance, in the case of 
sapece poh of the Crown, Leaders of the Opposition and members of the Senate, is 
taxable, ' 


36 Dec. 18 | An Act to Amend the War Charities Act, 1939 (c. 10, 1939 and amendments) brings 
under the provisions of the Act the collection of funds to be used for the erection, 
acquisition or maintenance of war memorials. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 
External Trade of Canada, 1945-46 


Chapter XVI of this volume includes external trade figures for the calendar 
year 1945. However, at the time of going to press, it is possible to give monthly 
figures for the first half of 1946; these are shown in the following table together with 
monthly data for 1945 which are given for purposes of comparison. 


It will be noted that domestic exports have shown a decided drop in each of the 
first six months of 1946 as compared with the same months of 1945. This is, of 
course, due to the fact that the War was still in progress in the latter period and 
external shipments from Canada consisted to a large extent of war materials. Im- 
ports over the same period have shown an increase in each month of from 4 to 
20 p.c. 


1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Months, January, 1945-June, 1946 


Nortr.—Figures for the calendar years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 are given at p. 1059 of the 1943-44 Year 
Book and 1944 figures at p. 1163 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade 
Month 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
$ $ $ : $ $ $ 
JIG NOG TAR ek deco 129, 684, 805 140, 309, 205 230, 497, 774 189,090, 011 363, 546, 372 331, 652, 871 
February.......{ 112,373,188 116, 996, 458 236, 364, 388 158, 143, 194 352, 735, 922 271,731, 073 
NArchivcses- 6: 132, 486, 072 139, 949, 326 301, 175, 227 178, 376, 854 439,492 758 319, 921, 669. 
PADI oats Uae 133, 827, 107 160, 765, 262 312,322, 645 178, 488, 006 451, 938, 186 341, 027, 556 
LUE aGke Sie a hae 143, 844,311 164, 196, 552 315, 191, 920 196, 978, 472 462, 567, 599 363, 033, 896 
UNOS St oes 146, 479, 486 157, 658, 150 322, 846, 068 166, 697, 4383 473, 624, 139 326, 430, 157 
LTT Gs aie a aa 138, 680, 915 - 282,708, 945 - 424,724,517 - 
PAUPUSEEE tote 128, 134, 180 - 295, 048, 736 - 428, 765, 973 - 
September..... 122, 259, 457 - 220, 810, 156 - 347, 240, 487 - 
October:.....:: 134, 404, 471 - 227,901,318 - 367, 299, 616 _ 
November..... 142, 409,477 - 238, 637, 139 - 383, 668, 555 - 
December......} 121,191,673 - 234, 826, 037 ~ 357, 595, 306 - 
Motals ace. 1,585,775,142 - $,218,330,353 -. 4,853,199,430 - 
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APPENDIX II 


Survey of Production, 1943-44 


Since the inclusion of the figures in Chapter VII, it has been found desirable 
to deduct from the totals of primary production certain duplication between the 
agriculture and forestry totals. The computation of the gross and net agricultural 
production includes the value of forest products obtained from farm lots whether 
sold or retained for use on the farms; the output from forest operations as reported 
by the Forestry Branch also includes an estimate of the same production. This 
overlap will henceforth be eliminated from the figures of gross and net production 
as shown in Tables 1 and 2 below, for 1943 and 1944. The figures for previous years 
given at pp. 191-199 may be adjusted by the deduction of the duplications given in 
Table 3. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1943 and 1944 


Nore.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. 


Per- Per- 
1943 1944 centage | centage 
Change of Net 
Industry ——_—_———_—_————| in Net | Value to 
Value, |Total Net 
Gross Net Gross Net 1944 from | Produc- 
1943 tion 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
PSOTICULLUTO Ge cleo. 5 cs 1,524,379, 000} 1,245, 843,000] 1,873, 825,000} 1,533, 206, 000)! +23-07 22-76 
ONES tryst neh isicices’ 2 810,154,089} 462,815,227] 887,973,532] 507,357,605] +9-62 7-53 
HISMERICR tore Radics re 118,610, 634 74,655,678] 123,705,565 76,889,487]} +2-99 1-14 
ADIGE sh oan tun: & Widen saa eam 21,579, 615 21,579,615 23,988,773 23,988,773] +11-16 0-36 
Maning co... {age arines 974,414,921} 475,529,364] 897,407,212) 454,022,468! —4.52 6-74 
Electric Power....../.. 204,801,508) 200,833,297), 215,246,391} 209,757,908] +4-44 3-11 
Less: duplication in 
forest production! ..... 64,000,614 64,000, 614 78,294,000 61,357,833) —4-18 0-91 
Totals, Primary 
Productions: «0. 4. 3,589,939, 153] 2,417, 255, 567|| 3,943, 852,473] 2,743, 864, 408] +13-51 40-73 
Construction 303.0%... 572,426,551) 293,538,167] 449,838,059] 249,037,017] —15-16 3°70 
Custom and repair...... 213, 622, 000 144, 952, 000 243,424, 000 165, 174, 000]} +13-95 2°45 
Manufactures........... 8,732, 860,999) 3,816,413, 541) 9,073, 692,519] 4,015,776,010]| +5-22 59-61 
Totals, Secondary 
Production “22; . 1... 9,518,909, 550) 4, 254, 903, 708] 9,766, 954,578] 4,429,987,027]| +4-11 65-76 
Less duplication in | 
manufactures?....... 1,148, 896, 816 410,701,516|| 1,160,974, 424 437,045,069) +6-41 6°49 
Grand Totals...... 11, 959,951,887) 6,261,457, 759|12, 549,832,627) 6,736,806,366) +7-59 100-00 
ee ee ee ee we ee MS de ek CL end (2 hd ae 
1 Kliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals; see text above. 2 Hliminates 


duplication under ‘‘Manufactures’’; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also 
included under other headings above. 
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2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


1943 1944 
: Net Value ; Net Value 
eee Cane ele PG.of) P 
Value PiCeo er alue .C.0 er 
Amount. Total | Capital] Amount Total | Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
deel OO) Kage le ae 31,793,365} 19,428,160) 0-31 | 213-50 32,315,329! 18,706,736) 0-28] 205-57 
INBIS EA en 828,455,624] 183,565,443) 2-93 | 302-41 || 340,485,718] 191,655,552) 2-85 | 313-16 
INSB Sere css. 231,813,326} 126,557,333] 2-02 | 273-34 || 247,459,857] 134,050,593] 1-99 | 290-15 
Quete sr. 3,595,389, 788/1, 817, 829,691] 29-04 | 525-84 13, 678, 758, 531]1, 900, 732,337] 28-21 | 543-07 
Onterias oia suse 5, 242, 028, 4182, 609, 506,516) 41-67 | 666-20 115,348, 229, 765)2, 703, 802,260] 40-14 681-92 
Vinnie 8 500" = 529,265,699] 283,674,089 4-53 | 390-74 587,305,693] 312,923,535 4-65 427-49 
AS eee ene 510,080,239} 329,917,184] 5-27 | 391-83 | 722,769,295! 513,408,265) 7-62 | 606-87 
PAC AGueree eS. 525,950,131] 319,209,886) 5-10 | 403-04 || 651,550,857] 409,154,352] 6-07] 500-19 
EOS aaa 956,118,648} 563,951,164} 9-01 | 626-61 || 935,427,837] 547,336,833] 8-12 | 587-27 
Yukon and 
IN BACAR ae 9,061, 649 7,818,293} 0-12 | 459-90 5, 529, 745 5,035,908} 0-07 | 296-23 


Totals... ./11,959,951,887)6, 261,457,759] 100-00 | 530-09 |/12,549,832,627/6,736,806,366| 100-00 | 562-57 
a a ee a a CL ee 
- 1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 127. 
3.—Forest Products Duplication, by Provinces, 1938-43 
——— 


Province 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 400, 000 390, 992 380, 007 338, 557 341, 849 527, 387 
PVGVENOCOUR. 2.6. ica et eee 3,053,602 | 3,152,964 | 3,603,000 | 3,068,486 | 3,026,753 4, 030, 038 
New Brunswick............ 3,242,169 | 2,964,648 | 4,344,000 | 4,624,540 | 5,777,953 7,242, 136 
SPHERE See ieee. heats oes a: 11,516,340 | 15,548,141 | 18,759,000 | 18,870,102 | 22,522,617 | 30,561,650 — 
OG Se eae 10,119,023 | 9,220,185 | 10,348,000 | 8,597,886 | 9,258,912 | 12,669, 823 
PERIGODEN Ue 1o ss es ig sees & 1,529,643 | 1,472,559 | 1,533,000 | 1,351,352 | 1,316,314 2,178, 726 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,873,632 | 1,936,095 | 2,012,000 | 2,296,944 | 2,269,398 3, 528, 287 
BRD Ae civ a sng eo EAN 1,750,750 | 1,466,364 | 1,773,000 | 1,538,009 | 1,594,048 2,131, 639 
British Columbia........... 1,312,979 | 1,051,028 946, 000 914, 267 866, 596 1,130, 928 

OLAS So. A 2025S 34,798,138 | 37,202,976 | 43,693,007 | 41,600,143 | 46,974,440 | 64,000,614 


SS 
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Norg.—This Index does not include references to special articles published in previous editions of the 
Year Book. These are listed at pp. viii-xiii. 
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